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'^^    SKETCHES  FROM  A  SURGEON'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

^  Chap.  I. — Tue  Suicide. 

It  is  a  vain  question,  that  \vhich  has  been  often  stirred 
anion"  men  of  our  profession  and  metaphysicians,  whether 
t^  insanity — includingunder  that  word  alltheinodes  of  derange- 
ment of  tlie  mental  powers — -is  strictly  a  disiase,  ihe  defini- 
tion of  which,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  "  an 
alteration  from  a  perfect  state  of  bodily  health."  Both 
parties  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  right ;  for  the  one, 
including  chiefly  the  metaphysicians,  can  successfully  exhibit 
a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  derangement;  beginning  at  the 
slightest  peculiarity;  passing  on  to  an  eccentricity;  from 
that  to  idiosyncrasy  ;  from  that  to  a  decay  or  an  extraordi- 
nary increase  of  strength  in  a  particular  faculty  —  say 
memory;  from  that  to  a  decay  or  an  increase  in  the  in- 
tensity of  a  feeling,  an  emotion,  or  a  passion ;  from  that 
to  false  perception — such  as  monomania,  progressing  to 
derangement  as  to  one  point  or  subject,  often  called  mad- 
ness, quoad  hoc ;  and  so  on,  through  many  other  stages, 
almost  imperceptible  in  their  diUVrenccs,  to  perfect  madness 
— all  without  the  slightest  indication  of  a  pathological  nature 
being  to  be  discovered  or  detected  by  the  finest  dissecting 
knife.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  it  is  indisputable — for  we 
medical  men  have  demonstrated  the  fact — that  a  certain 
degree  of  madness  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
derangement  in  the  cerebral  organs — the  most  ordinary 
appearance  being  the  existence  of  a  fluid  of  a  certain  kind 
in  the  chambers  of  the  brain. 

The  best  and  the  cleverest  of  us  must  let  these  questions 
alone ;  for,  so  long  as  we  remain — and  that  may  be,  as  it 
likely  will  be,  for  ever — ignorant  of  the  subtle  principle  of 
organic  life — the  nature  of  the  mysterious  union  of  mind  and 
matter — we  will  never  be  able  to  tell  (notwithstanding  all 
our  mental  achievements)  whether  madness  has  its  primary 
beginning  in  the  body  or  in  the  mind.  We  must  remain 
contented  with  a  knowledge  of  exciting  causes,  and  with 
that  melancholy  lore  which  treasures  up — alas  !  for  how  little 
good — the  dreadful  symptoms  which  distinguish  this  miser- 
able state  of  proud  man  from  all  other  conditions  of  his 
earthly  sorrow  ;  exhibiting  him  conscious  of  being  still  a 
human  being  impressed  with  the  image  of  God,  yet  incapa- 
ble of  using  the  proudest  gift  of  heaven — his  reason  ;  sus- 
oeptible  of  and  suffering  the  most  excruciating  of  all  pains — 
imaginary  evils,  torments,  agonies — yet  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  human  sympathy  ;  bent  upon — following  with  cun- 
ning and  assiduity,  the  crudest  modes  of  self-immolation  ; 
and  sometimes  calmly  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
terious power  that  impels  to  a  horrible  and  revolting  sui 
tide. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case  I  am  now  about  to  relate.  It  is  one 
of  a  calm,  reasoning,  determined  self- destroyer,  in  whom, 
with  the  single  exception  of  wishing  to  die  by  violent  and 
Moody  means,  I  could  discover  no  mental  derangement. 
The  case  occurs  every  day  ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in 
this  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  set  it  apart  from  others  I 
bave  witnessed  and  seen  described ;  and,  as  it  bears  the  inva- 
luable stomp  of  truth,  my  description  of  it  may  be  held  to  be  a 
iOf).     Vol.  in. 


chapter,  and  a  melancholy  one,  in  the  wonderful  history  o( 
human  life,  wherein  perhaps  the  succeeding  capital  division 
may  consist  of  an  account  of  our  own  tragic  fate,  not  less 
lamentable  or  less  awful.  Such  creatures  are  we  lords  of 
the  creation  I — so  completely  veiled  are  the  destinies  of 
man  ! 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  December  in  the 
winter  of  18 — ,  that  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  farmer  called 

upon  me  and  requested  me  to  visit  George  B ,  a  person, 

he  said,  of  his  own  craft,  who  held  a  small  sheep  farm  back 
among  the  hills  about  three  miles  dist.ant.  I  asked  the 
messenger  if  the  man  was  in  danger,  and  if  he  wished  mo 
to  proceed  insfcmtly  to  his  residence,  or  if  a  call  the  first 
time  that  I  passed  that  way,  which  might  be  next  day, 
would  suflacc.  He  replied  that  his  friend  was  not  in  imme- 
diate danger,  and  did  not  wish  me  to  travel  three  miles  for 
the  special  purpose  of  seeing  him,  but  would  be  contented 
with  and  grateful  for  a  visit  from  me  on  any  early  day  that 
suited  my  convenience. 

On  the  following  day,  I  happened  to  be  in  that  quarter  of 
the  country,  and  called  at  the  house  to  which  I  had  been 
directed.  The  day  was  cloudy,  raw,  and  cold,  and  a  stern 
north  wind  whistled  among  the  brackens  of  the  hills.  1  was 
struck  with  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the  house.  It 
had  formerly  been  a  mansion-house,  and  was  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  residences  of  small  sheep  farmers  among 
the  hills.  The  situation  was  peculiarly  bleak,  sequestered, 
and  even  dismal :  no  trees  could  be  discovered  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  there  were  no  out-houses  attached  to  the  dwelling  ; 
and  no  neighbouring  residence  was  to  be  seen.  The  house 
stood  alone,  big,  gaunt,  cold,  and  comfortless,  in  the  midst 
of  bare  hills,  exposed  to  the  bitter  wind  that  careered  through 
the  valleys  and  ravines.  Nor,  as  I  approached,  did  I  dis- 
cover any  signs  of  domestic  stir  or  comfort.  Several  of  the 
windows  were  closed  up — the  underpart  of  the  house  appa- 
rently being  only  inhabited  by  the  inmates,  who  shewed  no 
anxiety  to  ascertain  by  looking  out  who  it  was  that  had 
accomplished  the  task  of  getting  to  this  barren  and  seques- 
tered place. 

On  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  young 
woman  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  appeared  to  be 
delicate — being  thin  in  her  person,  pale  in  her  complexion, 
and  of  an  irritable  temperament,  for  she  started  when  she 
saw  me.  An  expression  of  melancholy  pervaded  features 
not  unhandsome,  and  attracted  particularly  my  attention, 
by  almost  instantly  exciting  my  sympathy.     I  asked  her  if 

George  B was  in  the  house.     She  answered  that  her 

fi\ther,  for  such  he  was,  had  just  gone  to  bed,  having  been 
for  some  time  ailing.  I  told  her  that  it  was  upon  that 
account  I  had  come  to  see  him.  She  seemed  then  to  know 
who  I  was,  and  thanked  me  for  my  attention.  I  stepped  in  ; 
and,  as  I  followed  the  young  woman  through  a  long  passage 
to  the  room  occupied  by  her  father,  she  told  me  that  her 
mother  had  died  about  a  year  before,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  individual  living  in  the  house  but  her  and  her  remain- 
ing parent.  A  gloomy,  unhappy  pair  !  thought  I,  as  I 
looked  on  her  sombre  face,  and  heard  the  wind  moaning 
through  the  big,  open  house. 

On  entering  the  room,  which  was  cold  and  poorly 
furnished,  T  observed  George  B sitting  up  in  his  bed 
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reading  a  book,  wLich  I  discovered  to  be  a  large  Bible. 
lie  had  a  napkin  bound  round  Lis  temples.  His  face 
exhibited  the  true  melancholic  hue,  being  of  a  swarthy 
yellow ;  his  eyes  wore  the  heaviness  generally  found  in 
people  of  that  temperament ;  the  muscles  were  firmly  bound 
down  by  the  rigid,  severe,  and  desponding  expression  of 
,  dejection,  generally  found  associated  with  these  other 
characteristics  ;  and,  throughout  his  face  and  manner,  there 
was  exhibited  an  indifference  to  surrounding  objects,  which 
was  only  very  partially  relaxed  by  his  recognition  of  me 
as  I  entered.  There  waS;  however,  nothing  of  the  look  of  a 
diseased  man  about  him ;  for  his  face  was  full  and  fleshy,  his 
nerves  firm  and  well  strung,  his  eye  steady  and  unclouded, 
and  his  voice,  as  he  welcomed  rae  in,  strong  and  even  rough 
and  burly.  His  face  resembled  very  much  the  ideal  of  that 
of  the  old  Covenanters  ;  and  the  large  Bible  he  held  in  his 
/lands  aided  the  conception,  and  increased  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  whole  aspect  of  the  man. 

lie  knew,  or  took  it  for  granted,  that  I  was  the  surgeon 
he  had  sent  for,  pointed  to  a  chair  that  I  might  sit  down, 
and  beckoned  to  his  daughter,  Margaret,  as  he  called  her,  to 
leave  the  room.  The  young  woman  retired  slowly,  and 
I  observed,  as  she  proceeded  towards  the  door,  she  threw 
back  two  or  three  nervous  looks,  which  I  thought  indicated 
a  strong  feeling  of  apprehension,  mixed  with  her  filial 
sympathy.  As  the  door  shut,  it  sounded  as  if  it  had  lost 
the  catch  ;  the  father  caught  the  sound,  appeared  angry, 
and  requested  me  to  rise  and  shut  it  effectually,  and,  as  he 
added,  carefully.  I  complied,  and  he  seemed  to  listen  for 
some  time,  as  if  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  his  daughter  had 
proceeded  along  the  passage  to  the  kitchen.  He  was  uncer- 
tain, and  listened  again,  but  was  still  unresolved ;  at  last, 
he  said  he  was  sorry  to  give  me  so  much  trouble,  but  he 
felt  he  could  not  enter  upon  the  subject  about  which  he 
wished  to  consult  me  until  he  was  satisfied,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  Margaret  was  not  listening.  I 
rose  and  went  to  the  door.  Upon  opening  it,  I  saw  the  young 
woman  standing  behind  it.  On  perceiving  me,  she  retreated 
precipitately  and  fearfully  along  the  dark  passage.  I  shut 
the  door;  and,  being  unwilling,  in  my  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  all  this  mysterious  secrecy  and  suspicion  to  betray  the 
poor  girl,  ifho  had  perhaps  some  good  legitimate  object  in 
her  solicitude,  I  said  simply  that  there  was  now  nobody 
there.     He  was  satisfied  ;  and  I  again  sat  down. 

I  then  asked  him  what  was  the  particular  complaint 
about  which  he  wished  to  consult  me. 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  know,"  he  replied. 
"  I  hae  nae  complaint  aboot  viy  hod!/,  which,  God  be 
thanked  !  is  just  as  strong  as  it  used  to  be.  But  there  is  a 
change  in  my  mind,  different  frae  the  healthy  griefs,  an' 
sorrows,  an'  pains  o'  mortals.  ^Ij  wife,  the  best  o'  women, 
died  a  year  ago.  In  a  short  time  after,  I  lost  the  greater 
number  o'  my  sheep  in  a  storm,  which  prevented  me  fra« 
payin  my  Candlemas  rent.  But  mony  a  man  loses  his  wife, 
an'  mony  a  shepherd  his  sheep,  without  tellin  a  doctor  o' 
their  loss.  I  laid  my  account  wi'  sufferin  grief  as  heavy 
as  mortal  ever  suffered  ;  and  in  this  house,  in  this  bed,  on 
these  hills,  in  the  kirk,  and  at  our  cattle  trysts,  I  hae 
struggled  wi'  my  sorrow.  But,  sir,"  leaning  his  head  to- 
wards me,  and  speaking  low,  "  it  tvinna  a  do. 

lie  paused,  and,  as  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  me,  drew  a 
deep  sigh,  as  if  he  had  already,  as  it  were,  broached  a  sub- 
ject that  was  fearful  to  himself. 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  mean,  that  /  carina  live .'"  he  replied,  energetically, 
seizing  the  Bible  with  a  spasmodic  grasp — closing  it — 
throwing  it  to  the  back  of  the  bed — then  falling  in  an 
instant  into  a  state  of  real  dejection,  with  his  arms  folded 
over  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  cast  down. 

"  Grief  often  produces  these  gloomy  thoughts,"  said  I  ; 
"but  they  are  the  mere  fancies  of  a  sick  mind — generated 


in  sorrow,  and  dying  with  the  time-subdued  cause  that  pro- 
duces them.  There  is  not  a  bereaved  husband,  wife,  parent, 
or  child  in  the  land,  that  does  not,  in  the  first  struggle  with 
a  new  grief,  entertain  and  cherish,  for  passing  moments  of 
agony,  such  sick  fancies  of  rebelling  nature.  You  have  not 
yet  given  time  and  your  energies  a  fair  trial.  You  must 
have  patience.' 

"  There  is  some  consolation  in  that,"  he  replied.  •'  I  am 
glad  when  I  think  that  that  thought  that  haunts  and  al.irms 
me  is  no  sac  dangerous  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  me. 
This  book  (sweet  comforter  I)  tells  me  that  Tobit  praj'ed  to 
be  dissolved  and  become  earth,  because  o'  his  sorrow.  It 
tells  me,  also,  that  Job,  in  his  agonies,  cried — '  Jly  soul 
chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather  than  life.'  Mv  ex- 
perience o'  the  ills  o'  life  (and  a  man  o'  sixty-five  must  have 
some  portion  o'  that)  informs  me  o'  the  truth  o'  what  vou 
have  told  me,  that  an  extraordinary  burden  o'  grief  often 
wrings  frae  the  sick  soul  a  wish  to  dee  and  be  at  rest.  But, 
ohi  1  foar  my  situation  is  diflerent.  I  hae  mair  than  a 
wish  to  be  dissolved  ;  for,  sure,  none  o'  my  brethren  in 
sorrow" — here  his  voice  fell  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  tears 
rolled  down  his  ch«ek — "ever  lay  wi'  the  like  o'  that" — 
holding  up  a  razor  "  under  his  sick  pillow." 

I  was  alarmedj  being  utterly  unprepared  for  this  exhi. 
bition. 

"  You  need  be  under  nae  alarm,"  he  continued,  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes.  ''  My  courage  is  not  yet  strong 
enough.  God  be  praised  for  it !  JMoments  o'  fearfu'  forti- 
tude sometimes  come  owre  me,  and  I  have  held  that  instru- 
ment in  my  clenched  hand — ay,  within  an  inch  o'  mv 
bared  throat ;  but  the  resolution  passes  as  quickly  as  it 
comes,  and  terror,  cowardice,  and  a  shiverin  cauld-^dreadful 
to  suffer — come  in  their  place.  Lay  it  past,  sir — lay  it 
past." 

I  obeyed  ;  and,  as  I  proceeded  to  place  the  instrument  on 
the  top  of  a  chest  ot  drawers,  I  heard  the  noise  of  some 
one  in  the  passage,  with  suppressed  ejaculations  of — ''  O 
God  !  O  God  !" 

"  I  wadna  hae  sheivn  you  that,"  he  continued,  as  I  sat 
down,  "  but  that  it  is  my  wish  to  tell  you  the  worst ;  for 
nae  man  can  expect  assistance  if  he  is  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
shew  his  necessities  and  his  danger.  I  didna  send  for  you 
to  cure  my  body,  but  to  examine  my  mind,  and  tell  me  if 
it  is  sound  and  healthy,  or  weak  and  diseased,  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  conceal  naething  frae  ye  that  may  shew  you  its 
state  and  condition." 

I  was  pleased  to  find  I  had  so  tractable  a  patient.  I 
paused  for  a  moment,  to  consider  in  what  way  I  should 
draw  him  out,  and  on  what  side  I  should  attack  him — 
whether  I  should  argue  calmly  with  him,  and  endeavour  io 
stimulate  his  feelings  of  duty  to  his  INIaker,  to  himself  and 
his  poor  daughter ;  or  shake  him  roughly,  as  a  Tain  and 
sinful  dreamer  who  had  voluntarily  swallowed  a  perniciou:, 
soporific,  and  try  to  awaken  him  and  keep  him  awake, 
after  the  manner  of  our  remedial  endeavours  to  save  those 
who  have  attempted  to  poison  themselves  by  laudanum.  I 
saw,  in  an  instant,  that  he  was  by  far  too  strong-minded 
a  man  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  mere  power  of  the  charm 
of  the  imputed  reach  and  strength  of  our  cibalistic  lore — - 
an  agent,  if  well  employed,  of  great  good  in  our  profession — 
and  too  determined  (for  such  resolutions  are  alw.ays,  in 
some  degree,  a  false  result  of  reasoning  powers)  to  be  put 
from  his  purpose  bv  a  dogmatic  pressure  of  logical  authority, 
or  the  subtle  and  more  dangeroQS  means  of  good-humoured 
or  severe  satire.  IMy  course  w;is  clearly  to  endeavour  to 
affect  the  form  of  his  own  re.isoning,  and,  if  possible,  to 
invest  it  with  a  character  which  might  be  recognised  as 
true  by  the  peculiar  and,  no  doubt,  morbid  sense  of  per- 
ceptions he  possessed  of  mor.al  truth.  I  began  by  securing 
his  eye,  which  I  saw  was,  at  times,  inclined  to  wander,  or 
take  on  that  unraeaning,  dull,  glazed  aspect  which  people  ia 
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the  act  of  brooding  over  intense  sorrows — :is  if  the  optic 
ucrvos  were  thereby  paralysed — so  often  exhibit. 

"  What  train  of  mind  are  you  in  generally,"  said  I,  "when 
the  wish  to  die,  accompanied  with  the  fortitude  you  have 
luontioned,  comes  ui>on  you  in  its  strongest  form  .'•" 

"  I  first  fall  into  a  state  of  low  spirits,"  said  he,  "  and 
then  nae  effort  I  t-an  use  will  tak  my  raind  off  my  dead 
wife.  I  think  for  whole  hours — sometimes  on  the  hills, 
sometimes  in  the  house,  and  sometimes  in  my  bed — of  our 
courtship,  our  marriage,  our  happy  life,  and  her  miserable, 
painful,  untimely  death.  This  feeds  my  sorrow,  which 
grows  stronger,  and  descends  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it 
reaches  mv  brain,  and  I  am  sunk  in  the  darkness  o' 
despair.  To  escape  frne  thoughts  o"  past  sorrows  that  are 
nwre  strong  to  be  borne,  1  try  to  look  forward  to  the  future; 
but,  alas  !  I  see  naething  there  but  the  pain  o'  livin  for  a 
number  o'  comfortless  years  o'  auld  age,  draggin  alter  rae 
a  memory  clogged  wi'  past  ills,  and  naething  afore  me  but 
a  gaol,  and  want,  and  a  lingerin  death." 

•'  These  are  false  views  of  life,"  said  I — "  overstrained  and 
morbid.  I  must  teach  you  to  think  better.  You  have  a 
daughter  who  will  comfort  you,  and  whom  you  are  bound 
to  support  and  protect." 

"  True,  true,"  he  cried — "  I  hac  a  dochter,  and  a  better 
never  sacrificed  her  ain  thochts  and  fcelins  to  the  comforts 
o'  a  faithcr.  The  idea  o'  leavin  her,  young,  faitherless,  poor, 
and  full  o'sorrow,  in  the  midsto'a  bad  world,  has,  before  this" 
— lowering  his  voice — "brought  down  that  rebellious  hand 
from  this  throat.  Ikit,  alas  for  the  inconsistency  and  muta- 
bility o'  man's  fancies! — dearly  as  1  love  that  creature,,  and 
she  is  now  my  only  comfort,  my  very  affection  for  her  some- 
times sinks  me  deeper  into  that  sorrow  which  produces  the 
dreadful  purpose  o'  takin  ana  my  ain  life  ;  for  1  think  — 
oh  !  how  weak  is  man's  proud  reason,  when  the  heart  is 
Droken  wi'  grief! — that  an  auld  parent  under  the  ban  o'  po- 
verty is  a  burden  to  a  child.  His  death  (so  in  these  unhappy 
moments  do  I  think)  relieves  the  unhappy  bairn  o'  twa 
evils— that  o'  toilin  maybe  in  vain  to  support  hira,  and 
that  o'  witnessin  age,  decrepitude,  pain,  misery,  and  want, 
wringin  frae  his  shrivelled  and  diseased  body  groans  o' 
agony,  striking  the  heart  o'  his  child  wi'  mair  pain  than 
would  be  caused  by  the  knell  o'  his  death." 

He  now  sank  his  face  in  the  bedclothes,  which  he 
grasped  with  a  spasmodic  action,  and  groaned  so  deep  and 
loud  that  the  sounds  may  have  reached,  the  passage.  I 
again  heard  a  noise  from  that  quarter,  as  if  of  itifled  sighs 
and  hysterical  sobs.  I  was  placed  between  the  groans  of  a 
father  bent  against  his  own  judgment  on  self-destruction, 
and  the  terrors  and  griefs  of  a  daughter  listening  to  the 
horrible  recital  of  her  parent's  designs  against  his  life.  The 
loneliness  of  the  house,  and  the  solitude  of  the  unhappy 
pair — with  no  one  to  aid  the  young  woman,  in  the  event  of 
any  appalling  extremity  to  which  the  unnatural  purpose  of 
her  father  might  drive  him — struck  me  forcibly.  I  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  experiencing  a  scene  of  grief  so  peculiar, 
with  such  fearful  and  uncertain  issues,  so  irremediable  and 
heart-stirring.  The  groans  of  the  one  and  the  sobs  of  the 
ether  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced. U[ion  me  ;  but,  great  as  the  pain  of  the  father  was, 
the  sufferings  of  the  daughter,  perhaps  as  peculiar  and 
touching  as  any  that  could  be  conceived,  engaged  to  the 
greatest  extent  my  sympathy.  It  was  my  duty  and  wish 
to  try  to  remove  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  this  suffer- 
ing; and  1  waited  the  end  of  the  paroxysm  of  the  father's 
sorrow  in  order  to  resume  the  conversation. 

"  These  views,"  said  I,  as  he  calmed,  "  wliich  you  take 
of  life,  and  its  duties  and  affections,  are  all  false  and  dis- 
torted. It  is  our  duty  to  try  to  regulate  our  thoughts  as 
well  as  our  actions  by  some  steady  regulating  principle, 
which  mankind  have  agreed  in  considering  as  true,  whether 
it  be  derived  from   the  direct  word   of  (joi  or  from  the 


written  tablets  of  the  heart.  The  taking  away  of  our  life — 
originally  given  to  us  as  a  trust,  or  imposed  on  us  by  the 
Author  of  all  good,  for  certain  ends  and  purposes  which  are 
veiled  from  our  view — is  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  as 
regards  God  himself,  ourselves,  our  cliildren,  and  our  neigh- 
bours— a  great,  flagrant,  horrible  crime.  It  is  against  the 
law  of  God,  the  law  of  our  country,  the  organic  law  of  our 
physical  constitution,  and  the  moral  law  of  our  minds.  It 
is  indeed  the  only  act  that  can  be  mentioned  that  is  against 
nil  these.  It  does  not  require  me  to  tell  you  that  suicide, 
with  other  murders,  was  denounced  by  God  himself,  speak- 
ing in  words  that  all  mankind  have  heard,  from  the  "  thick 
cloud"  that  hung  over  IMount  Sinai.  You  are,  I  presume, 
aChristian,  and  the  Sacred  Book  containingtbatdenunciatioii 
lies  at  your  side ;  and  yet  you  have  made  the  dreadful  con- 
fession to  me,  that  you  have  dared  to  meditate  on  the  break- 
ing, the  despising,  the  contemning  of  the  command  of  Him 
who  by  less  than  a  command — .ay,  than  even  a  word,  by 
the  lifting  up  of  his  finger — may  consign  30U  to  an  eternity 
of  agony,  in  comparison  of  which  all  the  sorrow  you  now 
suffer  is  less  than  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  sand-banks  of  the 
sea. 

''  It  is  true,  it  is  true  !"  replied  the  unhappy  man.  "  I 
know,  IJ.ecl  that  every  word  you  have  uttered  is  true,  maist 
true  and  undeniable  as  are  the  sentiments  o'  this  holy  book," 
grasping  again  the  Bible;  "but  can  ye,  wha,  by  the  command 
o'  books  and  education,  can  dive  farther  into  the  nature  o' 
the  mind  than  ana  like  me,  explain  this  mystery,  that,  when 
ray  soul  is  filled  wi'  the  darkness  o'  sorrow,  and  my 
rebellious  purpose  o'  self-murder  whispers  in  my  mind 
treachery  and  war  against  God,  thae  truths  ye  hae  uttered, 
for  they  hae  occurred  to  me  before,  tak  flight  like  guid 
angels,  an'  leave  me  to  warsle  wi'  a  power  that  subdues  me  .'' 
It  is  then  that  I  am  in  danger,  an'  the  hand  that  has  held 
up  to  my  throat  that  fatal  instrument  I  had  under  my  pillow, 
has  the  moment  before  been  lifted  up  vainly  in  prayer  to 
God,  to  throw  owre  my  mind  the  light  o'  thae  grand  trutha. 
What  avails  it,  then,  that  there  are  times  when  I  love  them, 
and  am  guided  by  them,  and  thank  heaven  for  the  precious 
gift  o'  knowin,  feelin,  and  appreciatin  them,  if  tliere  are 
other  moments  when  they  flee  frae  me,  and  I  am  leftpower- 
j  less  in  the  grasp  o'  my  enemy.^"  Pausing  and  falling  again 
into  a  fit  of  dejection.  "I  fear,  I  fear  the  best  o'  us  are  only 
the  slaves  o'  some  mysterious  power.  But" — starting  up,  as 
if  recollecting  himself — "I  put  a  question  to  you — answer  me 
in  the  name  o'  Heaven  ;  for  if  I  gie  mysel  up  to  the  belief  o" 
an  all-powerful  necessity,  I  am  a  lost  man  and  a  self- 
murderer," 

He  was  now  clearly  approaching  a  rock  whereon  many 
a  gallant  bark  has  been  shivered  to  atoms.  Even  healthy- 
minded  men  cannot  look  at  the  q,ucstion  of  the  luxessity 
of  the  will  without  staggering  and  reeling  ;  and  hypochond- 
riacs love  to  get  drunk  by  inhaling  the  vapours  of  mys- 
ticism that  rise  from  it,  destroying,  as  they  do,  aU  moral 
responsibility,  and  concealing  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and 
the  terrors  of  hell.  It  was  necessary  to  lead  him  from  this 
dangerous  subject,  which  it  was  clear  he  had  been  studying 
and  dreaming  about,  with  all  that  love  of  subtihty  and  mys- 
ticism which  melancholy  generates. 

"  No  sensible  man,"  said  I,  "believes  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  will.  After  the  will  is  fixed,  the  hberty  is 
already,  exercised,  and  there  is  indeed  no  mill  in  the  mind 
at  all,  until  it  takes  the  form  of  an  active,  moving,  propel- 
ling principlcv  But  these  are  abstruse  fancies,  whicli  you 
must  tly,  if  you  wish  to  possess  a  healthy  mind.  JSorrow, 
or  anv  other  feeling  of  pain,  will  extinguish  while  it  lasts 
the  burning  lights  of  principle  or  sentiment.  The  pain  of 
the  amputation  of  a  limb  prevents,  while  it  lasts,  the  natural 
working  of  the  raind;  hut  grief  may  be  averted,  and  the 
greathealingsecretof  that  is,  that  the  mind  iiitisl  be  occupied. 
Renounce    all    abstruse   thinkins.    all    dav-dreamin;:.    aU 
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ioriowful  rcmemljcring,  all  sentimental  niujKing — look  upon 
application,  exercise,  work,  as  a  duty  and  a  medicine,  and  I 
ivill  answer  for  your  expelling  from  your  mind  that  dr-ead- 
ful  purpose  that  entails  upon  you  misery,  and  disgraces  the 
nature  of  man." 

"  Your  advice  is  excellent,"  replied  he,  somewhat  roused; 
"  hut,  unfortunately,  I  liae  got  the  same  frae  my  ain  mind  ; 
and,  what  is  mair,  I  hae  tried  it — I  hae  tried  it  again  and 
a^ain  ; — the  medicine  is  worth  nae  mair  to  me  than  a  bread 
pill.  My  efforts  to  exercise  my  mind,  when  a  fit  o'  sorrow 
presses  upon  it,  only  make  the  sorrow  rthe  heavier,  by 
making  the  mind  less  able  to  bear  it.  My  soul  is  for  ever 
bent  on  that  question  o'  the  necessity  o'  the  will  which  you 
despise  and  avoid.  I  will,  God  is  my  witness,  argue  it 
with  you,  calmly  and  reasonablj'." 

"  Unless  .you  agree  to  renounce  that  question,"  said  I, 
"  I  can  do  you  no  good." 

"  Then,"  replied  he,  with  a  groan,  "  I  am  left  to  heaven 
and  my  unavoidable  fate.  May  God  hae  mercy  on  my 
soul !" 

And  he  again  relapsed  into  a  fit  of  dcjcotion,  his  head 
leaning  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bed. 

I  could,  I  found,  make  no  more  of  him  that  day,  and  my 
other  avocations  required  my  departure.  I  told  him  I 
would  call  again,  and  bring  or  send  him  som«  medicine. 

'•  It  is  an  unnecessary  waste  o'  your  valuable  time,"  he 
said,  lifting  up  his  head,  "  to  call  again  upon  a  wretch  like 
me.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  advice  ;  but  the  onlv 
medicine  for  me  is — deiith." 

He  pronounced  the  fearful  word  with  an  emphatic  gut 
tural  tone,  which  gave  it  a  terrific  effect.  1  opened  the 
door  to  depart,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  would  not 
go  back  sufiiciently  to  allow  me  to  pass  freely.  The  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  interruption  flashed  upon  my  mind  in  .an 
instant.  Without  speaking  a  word,  1  edged  myself  through, 
and  saw,  lying  at  the  back  of  the  door,  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  young  woman,  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  carry  her  into  the  room 
where  her  father  lay  ;  but,  seeing  the  light  of  the  kitchen 
at  the  further  end  of  the  long  gloomy  passage,  I  snatched  her 
up  in  my  arms,  and  hastened  with  her  thither.  Having  hiid 
her  on  a  small  truckle  bed,  whereon,  I  presume,  she  jieually 
slept,  I  found  she  was  in  a  deep  swoon  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  getting  dark,  and  my  time  was  expired,  I 
waited  her  recovery.  As  she  lay  before  me,  p^le  as  a  corpse, 
and  as  I  thought  of  the  cause  of  her  illness,  and  looked  round 
m  vain  for  any  one  to  give  her  assistance  or  consolatioin,  (the 
groans  of  her  father,  which  I  indistinctly  liegrid,  being  the 
only  answer  that  would  have  been  given  to  a.  call  for  aid  in 
a  house  more  like  a  haunt  for  ghosts  and  spectres  than  a 
residence  for  human  beings,)  I  felt  the  impression  of  her 
peculiar  misery  pass  over  me,  making  me  shudder  as  if  I 
had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  ague.  The  frail,  brittle 
creature  lying  there,  a  victim  of  hysterics,  fit  only  to  be 
cherished  and  guarded  by  a  doting  mother — placed  in  a 
large,  empty,  gousty  mansion — doomed  to  guard  alone  a 
Biiicide  and  a  father,  and,  perhaps,  to  wrestle  with  him 
through  blood — her  parent's  blood  ! — for  the  preservation 
of  a  remaining  spark  of  a  self-taken  life !  She  at  length 
recovered,  exhibiting  the  ordinary  precursors  of  returning 
consciousness — convulsive  shiverings,  rolling  of  the  eyes,  and 
beating  about  with  the  hands.  On  perceiving  me  indistinctly, 
she  articulated — 

"  Death  !  death  ! — that  was  the  word  he  spoke  sae  wildly. 

—Ah  1  I  know  it  now ! — James  H has  lang  tried  to 

conceal  it  frae  me  ;  but  I  hae  discovered  it  at  last.  Can 
you  save  him,  sir  ? — can  you  save  the  faithero'  her  wha  has 
scarcely  another  friend  on  earth  .''" 

A  flood  of  tears  followed  this  ejaculation.  She  tore  her 
hair  like  a  maniac.  I  tried  cvcr3'thing  in  my  power  to 
pacify  her  ;  but  terror  had  completely  mastered  her  weak 


nerves,  and  she  snooic  as  the  successive  fnghtfu.  image* 
suggested  by  her  situation  passed  through  her  excited  and 
still  confused  mind. 

'  Is  there  no  one  in  those  parts,"  said  I,  "that  can  attend' 

your  father,  and  assist  you  .>     Who  is   the  James  H 

you  just  now  mentioned?" 

"  He  is  my  cousin,"  replied  she.  "  He  lived  with  Hs  for 
some  time  ;  but  my  father  and  he  quarrelled  about  a  razor 
which  he  said  James  wanted  to  steal  from  him.  But 
I  see  it  now.  There  was  nae  theft.  James,  poor  James,  was 
innocent,  and  wanted  to  save  him  ;  but  they  concealed  it 
frae  me,  and  my  cousin  was  turned  away." 

The  mention  of  the  word  razor  made  me  start.  I  had 
left  file  instrument  on  the  head  of  the  drawers,  and  I  had 
even  now  heard  the  WTetcbed  man's  groans.  I  hurried  to  the 
room,  and  entered  softly.  He  was  in  a  fit  of  dejection, 
groaning,  at  intervals,  deeply,  like  a  man  in  bodily  pain. 
I  tockk  up  the  instrument  without  being  noticed,  and 
returned  to  the  kitchen.  It  *ras  now  almost  dark.  I  had 
three  jniks  to  ride,  through  wild  hill  paths,  and  I  heard 
some  threatening  indications  of  a  night  storm.  The  youno 
woman  was  still  lying  on  the  couch,  with  her  terrors  undi- 
minished ;  but  I  could  do  nothing  more  for  her,  and  to 
have  itnpressed  her  with  the  necessity  of  watchine'  her 
parent  would  have  created  additional  alarm,  without  increas 
ing  her  ^eal  in  a  cause  that  concerned  too  nearly  her  own 
heart.  I  told  her,  therefore,  that  I  required  to  depart,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  leaving  to  go  to  the  door,  when,  in  a  pa 
roxysm  of  terror,  she  started  up,  and  seized  me,  clutching 
me  firmly,  and  crying  loudly — 

"  AVill  you  leave  me  alone  wi'  him  in  this  house,  and 
throughout  the  dark  night.''  He  will  do  it  when  j-ou  are 
gone.  Heaven  preserve  me  fras  the  sight  o'  a  father's 
blood  !" 

I  tried, to  calm  her,  and  to  reason  with  her;  but  it  was 
in  vain.  She  still  clung  to  me  ;  and  I  found  myself  neces- 
sitated either  to  use  some  gentle  force  to  detach  myself 
from  her  grasp,  or  remain  all  night.  I  adopted  the  former 
expedient,  and,  rushing  out,  shut  the  door  after  me, 
mounted  my  horse,  and  proceeded  home.  She  had  come 
out  after  me  ;  for  I  heard  her  cries  for  some  time  as  I  rode 
forward  in  the  dark. 

Though  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  I  felt  myself  un- 
consciously turning  my  head  once  or  twice  in  the  direction 
of  the  deserted  mansion.  With  all  my  efforts  to  think  of 
some  other  subject — and  mj'  own  safety  among  these  wiM 
hills  might  have  been  sufficient  to  occupy  my  attention — 1 
could  not,  for  some  time,  tijke  my  mind  off  the  scene  I  had 
witnessed,  and,  the  prospective  misery  that,  in  such  different 
forms,  waited  these  two  individuals.  When  I  had  gone 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  my  journey,  I  was  accosted  by  n 

man,  who  asked  me  familiarly  how  George  B was.     I 

recognised  jn  him  at  once  the  individual  who  had  asked 
me  to  c:Jl  for  him.  I  told  him  that  he  was  well  enough 
in  his  body,  but  had  taken  some  wild  and  distorted  views 
of  life,  w  Inch  might  place  him  in  danger  of  his  own  hands, 
while  there  was  nobody  in  the  liouse  to  watch  him  but  his 
daughter,  wlio  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  well  fitted  for  the 
task,  seeing  she  was  weakly,  hysterical,  and  timid.  He  told 
me  he  knew  all   I  had  stated  ;  that  his  name  was  James 

M ;  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  young  woman's,  Gi'orjie 

B having  been  married  on  his  mother's  sister  ;  that  he 

had  resided  in  the  house,  and  had  discovered  the  tendency 
of  his  uncle's  mind  ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  had 
snatched  out  of  his  hands  a  razor  with  which  he  intended  to 
destroy  himself — an  act  for  which  he  was  expelled  the 
house,  though  he  was  the  acknowledged  suitor  of  the  yoimg 
woman,  whom  he  intended  to  wed  1>  told  him  he  should 
marry  her,  protect  her,  and  save  the  father  ;  but  he  rejiliod 
that  the  old  man  would  neither  allow  him  to  live  in  the 
house  nor  take  his  daughter  from  him ;  so  that  she  woj 
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rompcilcd  (o  remain  in  tlic  dicidful  condition  in  which  I 
had  loinid  licr.  1  told  him  to  call  upon  mc  next  day,  and 
urocooded  homewards. 

Ik'fore  James  II called,  which   he  did  ahout  two 

o'clock,  I  revolved  in  ray  mind  what  should  he  done  for  the 
unfortunate  man.     I  recollected  that,  in  a  conversation  I 

had  with  l)r  D of  Edinhurgh,  he  told  me  of  a  case  of 

melancholy,  and  accompanying  determination  to  commit 
self-murder,  which  he  had  successfully  treated  hy  present- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  jitient  such  horrific  stories  and 
narratives  of  men  who  had  taken  their  own  lives  and  suf- 
fered in  their  death  inexpressible  agonies,  and  such  shock- 
ing pictures  of  murders,  where  the  wretched  victims  were 
brought  hack,  by  the  hand  of  their  offended  Maker,  from 
the  gates  of  death,  with  their  consciences  seared  with  the 
burning  iron  of  His  vengeance — that  the  man  got  alarmed, 
was  cuicd  of  his  thirst  for  his  own  blood,  and  never  again 
spoke  of  self-destruction.  I  resolved  upon  trying  this  expe- 
dient, and  could  not  think  of  a  better  book  for  my  pur- 
pose than  that  extraordinary  record  of  human  vice  and 
suH'ering,  "  The  Newgate  Calendar."  I  forfunatcily  possessed 
a  copy,  with  those  fearfull}'  graphic  pictures,  that  suit  so 
well,  in  their  coarse,  half-caricatured,  grotesque  delinea- 
tions, with  the  dreadful  narratives  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate.  I  picked  out  the  most  fearful  volume,  that  con- 
tained, at  same  time,  the  greatest  number  of  attempted  self- 
murders,  where  the  victims  were  snatched  from  their  own 
chosen  death,  and,  after  their  wounds  were  healed,  devoted 
tn  that  pointed  out  by   the   law  as  due  to   their  crin>.cs. 

When  James  II called  in  the  afternoon,  I  gave  him  the 

vcdume,  and  requested  him  to  hand  it  to  the  patient's 
daughter,  with  directions  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
her  father,  as  having  been  sent  to  Iiim  by  roe.  lie  said  he 
would  ti\ke  the  first  opportwaity  of  complying  with  my 
request. 

I  had  no  visits  to  make  that  required  my  presence  in  t}iat 
part  of  the  country,  for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  second 
day  after  I  had  sent  the  book,  I   had  another   call  from 

James  II ,  who  said  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the 

patient's  daughter  to  return  the  volume,  and  to  request 
another  one,  which  the  patient  desired,  above  all  things,  to 
be  sent  to  him  that  day.  I  accordingly  sent  him  another 
volume,  although  I  did  not  know  whether  to  augur  wejl  or 
ill  from  this  ankiety  ;  but  I  was  inclined  to  be  of  opipion 
tliatthesymptom  wasan  auspicious  one.  Two  days  afterwards, 
the  messenger  called  again,  witli  a  repetition  of  his  former 
request  for  another  volume  as  soon  as  it  could  be  sent.  I 
complied  with  it  instantly  ;  sending,  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion, two — for  I  thought  my  medicine  was  operating  bene- 
ficially, and  it  was  of  that  kind  that  could  be  of  no  use 
unless  administeied  in  large  doses ;  so,  as  jt  were,  to  surfeit 
(ind  sicken  the  disease,  and  force  it,  by  paralysing  its 
energies,  to  relinquish  its  grasp  of  the  parent's  niind  and 
body. 

Two  days  more  having  elapsed,  i  felt  anxinys  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  my  moral  eiaclocalliarlic.t,  and  set  out  on 
(he  special  errand  of  visiting  my  patient.  The  house,  as  I 
approached,  exhibited  the  same  still,  dead-like  asprot  it 
possessed  on  my  first  visit.  On  knocking  at  the  door,  it 
%vas  opened  timidly  and  slowly  by  the  daughter,  who 
appeared  to  be  paler,  more  sorrow-stricken,  more  weak  and 
irritable,  than  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit.  Her 
eye  exhibited  that  terror-struck  look  which  nervous  peo- 
ple, kept  on  the  rack  of  a  fearful  apprehension,  so  often 
exhibit.  Her  voice  was  low,  monotonous,  and  weak,  as  if 
she  had  been  exhausted  by  mental  anxiety,  watching,  and 
care.  There  was  still  no  one  in  the  house  but  her  and  her 
father  ;  the  same  stillness  reigned  everywhere — the  same 
air  of  dejection — the  same  goustiness  in  the  large  empty 
dwelling.  On  asking  her  how  her  father  was,  she  replied, 
ujuuiufuUy,  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  his  bed 


since  my  last  visit ;  that  he  lay,  night  and  day,  reading  the. 
books  1  had  sent  him  ;  that  he  had  eaten  very  little  meat, 
md  had  fallen  several  times  into  dreadful  fits  of  groaning, 
md  talking  to  himself.  She  added  that  he  felt,  at  tinii  s, 
disinclined  to  see  her  ;  but,  at  others,  his  affection  for  her 
rose  to  such  a  height  that  he  flung  his  arms  :ibout  her  neck, 
and  wept  like  a  child  on  her  bosom.  She  had  proposed  to 
him,  she  said,  to  bring  some  person  into  the  house  ;  but  he 
got  into  a  violent  rage  when  she  mentioned  it,  and  said  he 
would  expel  the  first  intruder,  whether  man  or  woman. 
She  had  therefore  been  compelled  to  remain  alone.  She 
had  Iain  at  the  back  of  his  room  door  every  night,  watching 
his  motions,  whereby,  in  addition  to  her  grief,  she  had 
caught  a  violent  rheumatism  which  had  stricken  into  her 
bones.  When,  for  a  short  time,  she  had  gone  to  sleep,  she 
was  awakened  by  terrific  dreams  and  nightmares,  which 
made  her  cry  aloud  for  help,  and  exposed  the  situation  -she 
had  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  her  parent  and  de- 
feating his  purpose  of  self-murder. 

I  proceeded  to  the  patient's  room.  AVhen  I  entered, 
which  I  did  softly,  I  found  him  lying  in  bed,  with  his  head, 
as  formerly,  bound  up  in  a  handkerchief;  a  volume  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar  lying  on  his  breast.  So  occupied  was 
he  with  his  ejijoyment  of  this  morceau  of  horrors,  that  he 
did  not  notice  my  entry  or  approach  to  his  bedside.  I  stood 
and  gazed  at  hijn.  He  had  finished  the  page  that  was  open 
before  him — exhibiting  John  Torrance,  the  blacksmith  of 
Hockley.  His  eye  rested  at  least  five  minutes  on  this  hor- 
rific picture  ;  and,  as  he  continued  his  rapt  gaze,  he  drew 
deep  sighs — his  breast  heaving  with  great  force,  as  if  to 
throw  off  an  unbearable  load.  He  turned  the  page  and 
noticed  me. 

"  You  are  very  intent  upon  that  book,"  said  I.  "  I  hope 
it  inlcvcsls  you." 

"  Yes,"  replied  he.  "  Sly  mind  has  been  dead  or 
entranced  for  a  year.  This  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
I  have  met  with  during  my  sorrow  capable  of  putting  life 
into  my  soul.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  energies  that  have  been 
lying  useless  for  that  period,  had  risen  at  the  magic  power 
of  this  wonderful  book,  to  pour  tlicir  collected  strength 
upon  its  pages." 

"  Then  it  has  sprved  its  end,"  said  I,  doubting  greatly 
the  truth  of  my  owp  statement.  "  I  sent  it  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  you — that  is,  interesting  3'ou." 

"  Entertaining  me  !"  he  ejaculated  ;  "you  mean,  1)inding 
my  soul  wi'  iron  bapds: — my  heart  now  loves  the  misery  it 
formerly  loathed.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  Jed  with  this  food.  1 
devour  it  with  a  false  and  ravenous  appetite  ;  and  were  there 
a  thousand  vojurnes,  \  think  I  could  read  them  all  before  ] 
broke  bread  or  clos.ed  an  eye." 

He  rolled  out  these  words  with  a  Tq]iil)ility  and  an 
enthusiasm  that  surprised  me.  It  was  clear  that  I  had 
poisoned  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  \  had  stimu- 
lated and  partly  fed  hjs  appetite  for  horrors.  Familiarity 
with  fearful  objects  kills  the  terror  and  sometimes  raises 
in  its  place  a  morbid  affection  —  a  fact  est<ablished  in 
France  at  the  end  of  tl]e  last  century  by  an  empirical  test 
of  a  horrific  character ;  but  which  no  knowledge  of  nieta- 
phjsics  could  have  dreamed  of  a  priori.  Why  had  \ 
forgotten  this  matter  of  history,  and  allowed  myself  to  be 
led  astray  by  vain  theories  and  partial  experiments  ?  What 
was  I  now  to  do  }  The  man's  appetite  for  the  bloody  narra- 
tives was  80  strong  that,  even  while  I  was  thus  cogitating, 
his  greedy  eye  had  again  sought  the  page.  It  was  necessary 
that  I  should  conceal  from  him  my  apprehensions,  and  take 
up  his  words  on  a  feigned  construction. 

This  kind  of  reading,"  said  1,  "  interests  yon,  I  pre- 
sume,  because  it  fills  your  mind  with  a  salutary  disgust 
and  terror,  makes  you  loathe  the  act  of  the  suicide,  and 
mans  your  soul  against  the  hateful  purpose  you  cntr-rtainsd 
ajrainst  vour  own  life." 
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He  looked  to  the  door,  and  Reckoned  to  me  to  sec  if  it 
was  shut.  I  went  and  satisfied  him  that  it  was,  while  I 
was  mvself  assured  that  she  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to 
deceive  was  again  at  her  post  hehind  it. 

"  You  ask  me,"  he  continued,  "  if  this  hook  has  disgusted 
or  terrified  me  against  my  purpose  o'  deein.  Are  we  dis- 
gusted an'  terrified  at  what  we  love  ?  I  hae  seen  the  day 
when  thae  stories  had  sma' attraction  for  me.  But,  alas! 
alas  !  I  am  a  changed — a  fearfully  changed  man.  My  soul 
now  gloats  owre  tales  o'  crime  an'  scenes  o'  blood.  I'd  me 
there  is  an  interest,  an  indescribable,  mysterious  interest  in 
this  book,  beyond  the  charm  o'  the  miser's  wealth  or  the 
bridegroom's  bride — ay,  sir,  or  what  I  ance  thocht  was  in 
life  to  the  deein  sinner.  It  is  a  medicine  ;  but" — pausing, 
and  e)'eing  mc  sorrowfull}' — "  do  you  mean  it  to  kill  or 
cure?" 

"  To  save  you  from  self-destruction,"  said  I — "  the  most 
fearful  and  the  most  cowardly  of  all  the  terminations  of 
human  life." 

"  If  you  could  keep  me  readin  tliis  for  ever,"  he  said, 
"  ycr  object  would  be  served." 

"  I  can  give  you  no  more  of  it,"  said  I,  conscious  that, 
by  indulging  his  morbid  appetite  for  blood,  I  had  been  lead- 
ing him  to  his  ruin. 

"  Then  I  must  read  thae  volumes  owre,  an'  owre,  an'  owre, 
again,"  said  he  ;  "  an'  when  I  hae  dune,  I  hae  nacthing  mair 
to  interest  me  in  this  dark,  bleak  warld." 

He  fell  now  into  one  of  his  fits  of  dejection,  assuming  his 
accustomed  attitude  of  folding  his  hands  over  his  breast, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  bed,  while  deep  sighs  and  groans 
were  thrown  from  his  heaving  breast.  It  was  necessary,  I 
now  saw,  to  take  from  him  the  book  which  had  produced 
an  effect  the  very  opposite  of  what  I  had  intended  and 
expected.  I  took  it  up  and  placed  it  beside  the  other  volume 
that  was  lying  on  a  side  table,  with  a  view  to  take  them 
away  with  me — blaming  myself  sorely  and  deservedly  for 
the  injury  I  had  done  by  experimenting  so  rashly  on  the 
life  and  eternal  interests  of  a  human  being.  As  I  moved 
away  the  volume,  he  observed  me,  and  followed  it  wistfully 
and  sorrowfully  with  his  eye. 

"  Ye  hae  dune  weel,"  he  said — "  ye  hae  whetted  mv 
appetite  for  my  ain  life  ;  an'  it  matters  nacthing  that  tlie 
whctter  an'  the  whet-stano  are  taen  awa  when  they're  nae 
mair  needed  !" 

I  felt  keenly  the  reproach,  for  it  was  just.  I  migl)t  have 
taken  credit  for  a  good  intention  ;  but  my  sympathy  for  the 
wretched  being  restrained  any  wish  I  had  to  defend  myself. 
I  endeavoured  to  change  the  subject  of  our  conversation, 
and  turn  his  mind  to  a  subject  which  I  knew  engaged  his 
interests  and  feelings  more  than  anything  else  on  earth. 

"  Your  daughter,"  said  I,  "  is  unwell.  She  seems  to  be 
miserable.  I  know  a  change  upon  her  both  in  mind  and 
.lody,  since  I  called  here  only  a  few  days  ago.  Her  body 
is  thin  and  emaciated,  her  cheek  is  blanched,  and  her  eye 
dimmed.  These  sjgns  do  not  visit  the  young  frame  for 
nothing.  I  fear  she  has  heard  of  the  deadly  intention  you 
still  persist  in  entertaining — to  take  away  your  owji  life.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  her  sickly  constitution  cannot  long  stand 
ajjainst  a  terror  and  an  apprehension  which  even  the  aged 
ajid  the  strong  cannot  endure  without  grievous  injury  to  all 
the  faculties  of  the  body  and  mind.  Sir,  take  heed" — paus- 
ing and  looking  at  him  seriously  and  impressively — "youmay 
become  a  daughter's  murderer  before  your  cowardli/  courage 
euiibles  you  to  become  your  own  J" 

"  Hold,  sir! — hold  !"  cried  the  roused  man.  "  i''ou  now 
gpeak  daggers  to  me  !  I  could  hae  borne  this  when  you 
were  here  last;  but  ye  hae  unmanned  me — j-e  hae  made  me 
familiar  wi'  hiij),  the  king  o'  terrors,  wha  waits  for  me.  I 
know  him  in  his  worst  shapes.  lie  is  nae  langer  hideous  to 
iMc;  and,  being  his  friend,  I  canna  be  my  dochter's  faither 
*n  guai-dian  !      Why  cam  you  here  to  revive  a  struggle  that 


was  owre  .•■  My  mind  was  made  up.  Owre  the  pages  o'  that 
book,  my  resolution  was  fixed  ;  now  you  wad  re-resolve  mp 
back  to  my  doubt,  my  pain,  mj'  insufferable  agony,  bybringin 
up  into  mv  mind  the  tender  image  o'  a  sufferin,  sorrowin, 
starvin  dochter.  My  Margaret — my  JIargarct! — her  mother's 
image — the  pledge  o'  a  love  dearer  than  life" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  young  woman,  who  had  been 
listening  at  the  back  of  it,  rushed  in  and  flung  herself  on  the 
bosom  of  the  agonized  man. 

"  O  father  !"  she  cried,  "  I  ken  everyfliing.  Yer  dread- 
fu'  purpose  has  been  revealed  to  me.  Ye  intend  to  tak  awa 
yer  ain  life,  which  my  mother,  ycr  beloved  Agnes,  on  her 
death-bed,  bade  ye  preserve  for  my  sake.  But  ye  canna  do 
that  without  takin  also  mine.  Yer  death  will  be  my  death. 
I  hae  already  seen  yer  bleedin  body  in  my  dreams — the  image 
haunts  me  like  a  spirit,  an'  leaves  me  nae  rest.  The  doctor 
says  true — ye  will  kill  me  before  yer  dreadfu'  purpose  is 
fulfilled  ;  but  if,  in  God's  will,  I  should  be  left  when  ve 
are  awa,  wha  is  to  guard  me,  wha  is  to  comfort  me — with- 
out friends,  without  means,  and  without  health  .'" 

The  scene  now  presented  to  me  transcended  anything  I 
had  ever  seen  during  m"  long  intercourse  with  suffering 
humanity.  The  excited  girl  clung  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the 
neck  of  her  parent,  and  sobbed  intensely ;  while  he,  strug- 
gling to  be  liberated,  and  holding  away  his  face  to  the  back 
of  the  bed,  groaned  and  appealed  forrclief  in  broken,  guttu- 
ral, half-choked  aspirations  to  heaven.  I  saw  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  big  tears  rolled  down  his 
rugged  cheeks.  In  my  anxiety  to  aid  his  struggle,  and 
assist  him  to  the  return  to  his  natural  love  of  life,  and  duty 
to  his  God,  I  was  afraid  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  service 
of  a  bursting  heart,  turned  in  its  agony  to  the  only  source 
of  consolation  and  healing  virtue  ;  while,  if  I  allowed  this 
opportunity  to  escape,  I  might  not  have  another  for  adding 
a  mortal's  means  and  energies  (sometimes  God's  instru- 
ments) to  the  workings  of  nature,  and  the  silent  but  power- 
ful voice  of  religion  speaking  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
his  moral  constitution. 

'  This  is  nature  and  truth,"  said  I,  after  a  pause — "  powers 
a  thousand  times  stronger  than  the  brain-sick  fancies  of  a 
diseased  mind.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  himself,  sounding 
through  the  heart,  and,  like  the  electric  energ}-,  heaving  it 
with  convulsive  throes,  as  if  to  cast  forth  from  it  the  impious, 
daring,  and  unnatural  purpose  you  have  cherished  in  it  so 
long  that  no  lesser  power  will  expel  it.  I  rejoice  in  these 
throes  ;  cherish  them  and  aid  them,  for  they  are  the  cxpul- 
sors  of  a  poison  that,  having  got  into  your  blood,  and  reached 
the  heart,  the  seat  of  life,  madly  stimulates  it  to  self- 
destruction.  This  is  the  time — here  is  the  vantage  grouml 
of  a  return  to  all  that  is  right,  true,  and  good,  from 
cowardice,  cruelty,  irreligion,  and  even  rebellion  against 
God  !" 

"Listen  to  him — listen  to  him  !"  cried  the  young  woman, 
still  sobbing.  "  Hear  thae  words  o'  truth,  for  they  are  sent 
from  heaven.  Receive  them  into  your  heart,  and  it  will 
be  changed,  and  I  will  live  to  see  my  father  ciijoj-  life  and 
be  happy." 

"  IVkcTi  ?"  groaned  the  miserable  man  satirically,  as  if 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  distasteful  word  '•  happy." 
"  Whenl  am  sittin  at  the  window  o'  a  prison,  thinkin  o'  my 
dead  Agnes,  and  lookin  attlie  redsettino'my  sixty-fifth  sun.'" 

These  words  shewed  that  the  struggle  had  been  ineffectual. 
Released  from  the  grasp  of  his  daughter,  who  sat  at  the 
side  of  the  bed,  he  doggedly  and  sternly  folded  his  arms 
and  relapsed  into  a  silent  fit  of  dejection.  No  effort  would 
make  him  open  his  lit)»  There  seemed  to  be  no  principle 
of  reaction  in  his  mural  constitution  ;  all  "as  penetrated  by  a 
fatal  lethargy,  which  closed  up  every  issue,  bioke  every 
spring  of  living  thought,  feeling,  or  motion.  IMy  profes- 
sional knowledge  was  entirely  useless,  my  personal  services 
unavailing.     I  called  to   him  loudly  to  answer   me,  and  got 
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no  roply  but  deep  groans.  I  even  s'liook  him  roughly,  and 
tried  to  bend  bis  bead  to  bis  weeping  daughter.  My  efforts 
were  quickened  by  a  sense  tbat  bore  in  liyon  ine  witb  fear- 
ful strength  and  importunity,  tbat  I  h,..'l.  ly  experimenting 
on  bis  mind,  and  filling  it  with  im.iges  ;f  horror,  increased 
the  disease  I  intended  to  cure.  Pained  beyond  measure, 
I  was  anxious  to  redeem  my  fault  and  correct  my  error  by 
getting  him  again  engaged  in  conversation,  whereby  I  might 
have  u  last  opportunity  of  drawing  him  into  a  train  of 
thought  which  might  lead  to  a  sense  of  bis  awful  condition, 
and  a  prospect  of  escaping  from  its  present  misery,  and  its 
horrible  consequences.  But  my  medicine  had  operated 
too  powerfully.  There  he  sat,  unmoved,  immovable — a  sad 
and  melancholy  victim  of  the  worst  species  of  hypochondria 
— that  which  exhibits  as  one  of  its  pathognomonic  symp- 
toms, the  desire,  the  determination,  persevered  in  through 
all  difficulties,  all  oppositions,  all  wiles  and  schemes,  to 
commit  self-murder. 

I  waited  for  a  considerable  period,  standing  at  the  side 
of  bis  bed,  to  see  if  he  would  exhibit  any  signs  of  returning 
moral  vitality  ;  but  in  vain.  jMy  other  pressing  avocations 
demanded  imperiously  my  presence  in  quarters  where  I 
could  be  of  more  service.  The  daughter  was  herself  burled 
in  despondency,  her  face  being  bid  in  her  hands,  and 
broken  ejaculations  escaping  from  her  lips.  I  took  up  the 
book  which  had  produced  so  much  harm,  and  whispered 

lowly  in  her  ear,  to  request  James  H to  call  for  me 

next  day.  At  the  sound  of  this  name  slie  started  and 
looked  up  wildly.  I  was  afraid  I  might  have  to  encounter 
another  scene  like  that  I  had  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of 
my  last  departure.  I  therefore  hurried  away,  giving  her  no 
time  to  reply,  where  conversation  was  apparently  useless. 
jMy  intention  was  to  try  and  devise  some  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  person  into  the  house — though  .against  the  de- 
termined will  of  the  father — to  guard  him  and  assist  the 
daughter  ;  but  that  could  only  be  done  through  the  medium 
of  the  messenger  who  went  between  me  and  the  young 
woman. 

AVhen  I  bad  got  some  distance  from  the  bouse,  I  could 
mt  resist  the  feeling  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  prior  visit 
compelled  me  to  look  back  upon  this  miserable  dwelling. 
I  had  seen  diseases  of  all  kinds  grinding  the  feelings  of 
unhappy  man ;  but  in  the  worst  of  them  there  is  some 
principle,  either  of  resistance  or  resignation,  that  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  and  enables  him  to  pass  the  ordeal, 
whether  for  life  or  death.  The  duty  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform  is  to  hear  ;  for  no  man  I  ever  yet  saw  in  a  sick 
bed  can  get  quit  of  the  tliougbt — however  much  he  may 
try  to  philosophize  about  physical  causes,  or  to  conceal  bis 
sense  of  a  divine  iuHuence — that  he  is  placed  there  by  a 
superior  band^yr  the  veri/  purpose  of  suffering,  with  a  view 
to  some  end  that  is  veiled  from  bis  eye.  Every  pang, 
therefore,  that  is  borne  carries  with  it,  or  leaves  after  it, 
some  feeling  of  necessity  to  bear,  and  a  satisfaction  of 
having  endured,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  obeyed  the  behest 
of  llira  that  sent  it.  In  many,  this  feeling  is  strong  and 
decided,  yielding  comfort  and  consolation  when  no  other 
power  could  have  any  effect ;  and  though  in  others  it  may 
be  less  discernible — being  often  denied  by  the  patients 
themselves,  and  attempted  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned — 
It  is,  I  assert,  still  there,  silently  working  its  progress  in  the 
heart,  and  spreading  its  balm  even  against  the  sufferer's  own 
rebellious  will.  But  the  case  of  the  suicide  is  left  purposely 
by  Him  against  whose  law  and  authority  the  unholy  purpose 
IS  directed,  in  a  solitary  condition  of  unmitigated  horror  ; 
for  the  desire  to  get  quit  of  pain— the  inheritance  of 
mortals — is  itself  the  very  exclusion  of  that  resignation 
which  is  its  legitimate  antidote,  while  the  devoted  victim, 
obeying  a  necessity  that  forces  him  to  eschew  a  misery  be 
is  not  noble-minded  enough  to  bear,  not  only  has  tio  good 
in   view,   but    is    conscious   that   he    is   flying   from   evil, 


lltroiigh  evil,  to  evil  ;  so  that  from  behind,  around  liim, 
within  him,  before  him — wherever  lie  casts  his  eye — there  is 
nothing  but  darkness,  pain,  and  utter  desolation.  To  com- 
plete the  scene — there  is,  perhaps,  no  living  tialKTcil  evil 
more  peculiar  and  acute,  and  less  capable  of  generating 
resistance  or  resignation,  than  the  rack  of  ap])rehensioii 
and  tenor  of  an  only  daughter  watching,  alone  and  unaided, 
the  issues  of  a  purpose  that  is,  in  all  likelihood,  to  force 
her  through  the  energies  of  the  strongest  instinct — filial 
affection — to  stop,  with  her  trembling  hands,  the  How  of  a 
father's  life's  blood.  Yet  all  this  evil,  this  misery,  was  to 
be  found  in  that  house,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
these  bleak  hills,  like  a  temple  dedicated  to  sorrow. 

Next  day,  James  H called  upon  me,  having  seen  the 

young  woman,  unknown  to  the  father,  on  the  previous  niglit, 
and  received  from  her  the  instructions  I  left  for  him.  lie 
saw  himself  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  two  unhappy  indi- 
viduals ;  but  he  acknowledged  the  diflficulty  of  effc;cting  it. 
He  perceived,  what  was  true,  that,  if  any  watch  were  set  over 
his  uncle,  it  might  onlymake  certain  thatwhichat  present  was 
doubtful ;  that  the  watchman  could  only  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  he  was  mad,  and  bind  him,  or  confine  him, 
or  otherwise  treat  him  as  insane ;  and  that,  besides,  he 
knew  no  one  who,  without  pay,  (and  there  was  no  monev,) 
would  undertake  so  unpleasant  a  duty,  which  might  last  for 
weeks,  or  months,  or  even  years.  No  concealed  surveillance 
could  be  kept  over  him  ;  for  he  suspected,  in  an  instant,  the 
object  of  any  one  visiting  hira,  and  had  ordered  one  or  two 
individuals,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  call  for  bin), 
out  of  the  house — suspecting  (such  is  the  way  of  all  his 
unhappy  tribe)  that  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
his  motions.  The  difficulty  was  greatly  owing  to  the  lonely 
position  of  the  house:  the  cloak  of  friendly  intercourse  might 
have  covered  the  frequent  visits  of  near  neighbours;  but  there 
were  none  such,  for  the  nearest  house  was  two  miles  off; 
and  as  for  relations,  they  were  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  distant  in  locality  as  well  as  blood. 

The  case  was  hedged  witb  difficulties.     Violent  diseases 

require  strong  remedies.     I  recollected  that  James  II ■ 

said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  was  the  suitor  of  the 
voung  woman,  and  wished  to  wed  her.  I  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, on  the  instant,  firm,  decided,  and  sound.  I  told  him 
that,  if  he  wished  to  save  the  father  and  the  daughter,  he 
must  accelerate  his  intended  marriage  witb  the  latter,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  under  the  unfavourable  auspices  of  an  event 
of  joy  being  shadowed  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow.  This  would 
give  him  a  claim  on  the  daughter  ;  and  if  the  old  man 
would  not  permit  his  son-in-law  to  remain  in  the  house  and 
assist  him  as  formerly  with  the  labours  of  bis  farm,  be  could 
threaten  to  take  her  from  him  altogether — a  threat  that 
would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  fail  to  make  him  consent  to  his 
becoming  an  inmate  in  the  house.  The  young  man  was 
pleased  with  an  advice  that  quadrated  with  bis  wishes,  and 
left  me,  to  consult  with  some  other  friends  on  the  propriety 
of  instantly  following  it. 

I  heard  the  banns  proclaimed  next  Sunday  in  the  parish 
church,  and  was  somewhat  sur])rised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  my  advice  had  been  adopted  and  the  plan  put  into 
execution.  The  intelligence  was  promptly  communicated 
to  me  by  tlie  bridegroom  himself,  who  informed  me  also 
that  the  fact  of  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  had  been  com- 
municated to  his  uncle,  who  had  expressed  himself  srrongi> 
against  the  match.  lie  bad,  in  fact,  taken  up  a  strong 
prejudice  against  his  nephew,  in  consequence  of  the  latler's 
interference  with  his  purpose  of  self-immolation.  He  had 
never  allowed  the  young  man  to  come  near  him  since  th( 
d.iy  on  which  be  had  taken  the  razor  out  of  bis  hands  !•? 
force  ;  and  the  intelligence  that  he  was  to  marrv  his  daugh- 
ter, and  deprive  him  of  her  society,  roused  liim  to  iury 
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lie  denounced  the  union,  and  said  that  it  added  another 
drop  of  bitterness  to  the  cup  of  his  misery,  which  was 
iilready  overflowing.  I  told  the  young  man  that  tlie  anger 
into  whicli  liis  uncle  had  been  thrown  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, do  him  more  good  than  harm:  it  might  stimulate  a 
mind,  dead  or  dormant,  from  the  effects  of  brooding  over 
imaginary  evils,  which  produced  ten  times  more  self-mur- 
ders than  the  real  misfortunes  of  life.  lie  told  me  the 
marriage  would  not,  on  account  of  his  uncle's  anger,  be  put 
off;  that  it  was  fixed  for  the  loth  of  the  month,  and  would 
be  celebrated  in  private.  I  informed  him  that  I  required 
to  go  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  could  not,  for 
some  time,  see  his  uncle,  and  that  he  must  endeavour,  by 
all  means,  to  support  and  comfort  the  unhappy  bride  in  her 
walchful  care  over  her  unfortunate  father,  who,  according 
to  his  account,  was  still  under  the  cloud  from  which  he 
threatened,  every  instant,  to  draw  down  the  lightning  that 
was  to  strike  him  to  death. 

^Vhen  I  returned  from  my  journey,  I  called  again  upon 
the  unfortunate  man,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  ameliora- 
tion in   his  condition  as  well  as  that  of  his  daughter.     I 
found  liira  still  in  bed,  though  he  had  been  up  and  out  on 
several  occasions  since  I  visited  him.     I  saw  no  signs  of 
improvement.     I  endeavoured  to  get  him  engaged  in  a  con- 
versation about  his  own  condition  ;  but  I  saw  that,  in  place 
of  being  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  state  of  his  mind,  talking 
(if  his  sorrows,  and  contem]dating  the   purpose  he  enter- 
tained against  his  existence,  he  shewed  an  utter  repugnance 
to  the  subject,  having  become  perfectly  taciturn,  sullen,  and 
morose,  giving  me  monosyllables  for  answers,  and  sometimes 
not  deigning  even  to  shew  that  he  attended  to  me  or  under- 
stood me.     The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  interest  him,  was 
his  daughter's  marriage — looking  dark  and  gloomy  when 
the  subject  was  broached,  and  muttering  indistinct  words  of 
reproach  and  anger.     The  condition  of  his  daughter  was 
changed  ;  but  it  was  only  a  new  form  of  anguish.     Some 
days  previous,  she  had  observed  him  with  another  razor  in 
his  hand  ;  but  he  had  secreted  it  somewhere,  and  all  her 
efforts  had,  as  yet,  been  ineffectual  to  get  it.     Her  watch 
had,  therefore,  been  more  unremitting — her  apprehensions 
were  increased,  while  her  strength  was  greatly  diminished. 
.Siie  was  reduced  to  a  shadow ;  the  pale  skin  that  covered 
her  face  seemed  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bones  ;  while  her 
eyes  burned  with  fever  and  excitement.     Yet  her  marriage 
was  fixed  to  take  place  two  or  three  days  after  I     She  could 
not  avoid  it  ;  she  had  pledged  her  word,  and  her  father's 
safety  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  it.     She  could  bear 
her  condition  no  longer — all  her  powers  of  suffering  were 
worn  out ;  and  if  her  father  would  not  allow  her  husband 
to  remain  in  the  house,  she  would,  she  said,  allow  the  latter 
to  exercise  what  authority  he  pleased,  in  endeavouring,  by 
force,  to  save  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife  from  the  ruin 
that  seemed  to  await  them.     The  gloom  that  enveloped  her 
mind  was  deepened  by  the  contrast  of  the  light  of  a  happ" 
ness  she  had  long  sighed  for,  now  changed  into  a  refinement 
of  peculiar  pain.     She  shuddered  when  she  thought  of  her 
marriage   with  the  man    she    loved,   and  feared  that  the 
power  of  heaven  would  fall  on  her  for  presuming  to  bring 
joy  into  the  chamber  of  mourning,  if  not  death.     As  she 
spoke,  tears  moistened  her  burning  eye,  and  ran  down  her 
thin,  pallid  cheeks.  She  wished  the  ceremony  over,  as  an  evi" 
to  be  endured,  and  then  fate  must  take  its  course,  though  she 
feared  the  termination  would  be  miserable,  as  well  for  her 
father  as  for  her.    His  life  was  hanging  by  a  thread ;  hers  was 
worn  out  by  watching,  fainting,  and  suftering,  till  it  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  leaving  the  body,  which  was  no  longer  able 
to  support  or  contain  it.     These  were  the  misfortunes  in 
the  inside  of  the   house  ;  but  there  were   others  without 
doors.     The  landlord  had  sequestrated  the  stock  belonging 
to  her  father — a  circumst.ince  that  had  plunged  him  deeper 
in   his   despondency  and  misery,  and   explained  the   very 


altered  state  in  which  I  had  found  him.  The  landlord,  a 
hard  man,  laughed  at  the  device  of  threatened  self-murder, 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  his  sympathy  and 
robbing  his  pocket. 

"  Yes,"  she  concluded,  "  he  laughed" — and  she  repeated 
the  word  "laughed"  with  an  hysterical  action  of  the  throat, 
as  if  it  choked  her,  and  next  moment  burst  into  tears. 

Two  days  afterwards,  a  man  on  horseback,  arrived  at  mv 
door,  and  rapped  with  great  violence  ;  his  horse  was  heated 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  as  if  it  had  been  hard  pressed,  and 
he  himself  was  flushed  and  excited.  He  told  me,  in  a  hurried 

manner,   that  I  was  wanted  instantly  at  George   B 's  ; 

he  had  been  sent  to  me  by  another  man,  and  could  tell  mr 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  something  very  alarming  had 
taken  place,  and  that  if  I  did  not  hasten  thither,  on  the 
instant,  and  with  my  very  greatest  speed.  I  could  be  of  no 
use.  I  took  with  me  what  I  conceived  might  be  wanted,  fo, 
my  suspicions  were  more  communicative  than  the  messenger, 
and  proceeded,  with  all  the  expedition  in  my  power,  to  the 
house  where  I  had  lately  seen  so  much  suffering. 

On  my  entering  the  house,  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle 
presented  itself.  On  the  small  truckle  bed  that  stood  oppo- 
site to  the  door  in  the  kitchen,  lay  a  female  figure,  dressed  in 
white,  with  both  her  bands  rolled  up  in  cloth,  from  which 
issues  of  blood  rolled  on  the  bed  ;  and  her  face,  not  less  pale 
than  her  dress,  was  spotted  and  besmeared  Avith  the  same 

element.     It  was  Margaret  B in  her  marriage  dress. 

A  young  woman,  her  bride's-maid,  was  beside  her,  looking 
in  her  face  as  if  to  see  whether  life  was  still  in  her  body. 
A  young  man,  also  dressed  as  if  for  the  marriage,  hurried 

me    to   the  apartment    of   George   B ,  where  a  scene 

not  less  awful  was  presented  to  me.  The  unhappy  man 
was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  on  his  back,  with  his 

throat  cut,   and  James  H ,  in  his  bridegroom's  clothes, 

was  bending  over  him,  with  his  hands  busily  occupied  in 
stanching  a  wound  that  would  have  let  out  ten  lives,  if  he 
had  had  as  many  to  destroy  ;  the  floor  was  literally  swim- 
ming in  blood,  and  on  a  chair,  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
lay  the  fatal  instrument,  still  open.  !My  services  wera 
useless  : — the  man  was  dead  ;  his  attendants  were  engaged 
in  stopping  blood  already  curdled  with  death.  I  hurried 
to  the  patient  that  was  still  living.  She  had  lost  almost 
the  whole  blood  of  her  body,  and  it  was  difficult  to  detect 
in  her  any  symptoms  of  life.  I  unloosed  the  cloths  from  her 
hands  ;  they  were  cut  in  a  fearful  manner — the  blade  of  the 
razor,  which  she  had,  in  her  struggles  with  her  parent,  endea- 
voured to  wrest  from  him,  having  been  whisked  through  them 
when  hard  clenched.  No  one  had  been  in  the  house  ;  her 
marriage  dress  was  still  incomplete — her  bosom  bare,  and 
her  head  uncovered  ;  a  proof  that  she  had  been  called  from 
the  mirror  wherein  she  saw  a  half- dressed  bride,  to  see  a 
father  kill  himself  by  his  own  hand  against  her  cfl'orts  tn 
save  him.  Her  screams  were  heard  by  the  bride's-maid  and 
the  bridegroom,  as  they  approached  the  house  ;  but,  befori! 
they  entered,  the  struggle  was  nearly  over  ;  they  found  bet 
bending  over  the  body  of  her  father,  which  lay  on  the  floor, 
grasping  the  open  wound  with  her  hands.  So  spoke  the 
attendants  as  I  dressed  the  wounds.  I  took  up  several 
arteries ;  but  there  was  one  in  the  left  wrist  which,  for  a 
long  period,  defied  my  eft'orts,  unassisted  as  I  was  with 
professional  aid,  to  stem  its  torrent.  I  succeeded  at  last — 
so,  at  least,  I  thought — in  my  endeavours  to  stop  all  tlL» 
issues.  Vain  thought !  Dcaih  had  stopped  them 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  dead  bride. 
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AND    OF   SCOTLAND 


THE  RIVAL  SHERIFFS  OF  TEVIOTDALE.I 

I 

In  the  early  liistory  of  Scothnd,  it  is  curious  to  contempVate 
tlie  means  which  I'rnvidence  seems  to  have  used  in  the  pre- 
tervution  of  tlie  independence  of  a  country  whose  people 
were  destined  to  hold  a  high  rank  among  mankind,  for| 
strong  mental  powers,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  those  moral 
rules  and  duties  which  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
Rocial  state  of  nations.  The  appearance  of  Wallace,  at  a 
time  when  Hope  had  turned  down  her  eyes  on  a  scorclied 
and  devastated  land.  w;is  almost  miraculous ;  and  many 
iiulooked'-for  and  wonderfully  opportune  occurrences  of  tho 
same  kind  might  be  selected  from  the  history  of  this  country, 
which  never  w;is  subdued. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  look  at 
present,  however,  are  those  connected  with  what  mav  be 
called  a  curious  copartnership  of  fame,  which  existed  anion 
the  military  leaders  who  figured  in  the  davs  of  Scotland's 
triumph  over  the  insidious  and  cruel  designs  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henrys  of  England.  Wallace  and  Bruce  were  the  first 
pair  of  worthies  ;  and  who  is  there  who  lias  not,  in  imagina 
tion,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  genius,  lived  and  fought  with 
ti.ese  favourites  of  romantic  history  Scarcely  inferior  to 
fitherof  them,  came  another  pair — Douglas  and  Randolph — 
who,  though  to  a  certain  extent  contemporary  with  The  Bruce 
may  be  said  to  have  been  consecutive,  seeing  that  they  con- 
tinued tlieir  glorious  energies  after  the  cares  of  state  had 
cooled  the  martial  ardour  of  their  great  leader.  After 
these,  came  another  pair — Sir  William  Douglas,  the  Knight 
tf  Liddesdale,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie — 
two  of  the  keenest  and  most  daring  spirits  that  ever  threw 
the  lustre  of  tht'ir  valour  over  the  dark  period  of  Scotland's 
oppression.  The  fates  of  these  two  noble  warriors  are 
familiar  to  Scotsmen  ;  but  the  general  outlines  of  history 
have  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  chronicler  of  circumstances 
many  incidents  regarding  them  which  cannot  fail  to  Le 
interesting  to  all  lovers  of  their  country. 

Sir  William  Douglas,  commonly  called  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  was  the  natural  son  of  the  famous  companion  in 
arms  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  Sir  James  Douglas,  com- 
monly called  "  The  Good  Sir  James."  The  large  estates  in 
(ialloway  belonging  to  the  family,  went,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
James,  to  his  brother  Archibald,  who  was  afterwards  Regent 
of  Scotland,  during  the  minority  of  King  David  II.  Sir 
William,  in  this  way,  got  nothing  from  his  father,  who  died 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  another,  but  made  no 
settlement  himself — an  act,  indeed,  not  very  common  in 
feudal  times,  when  the  right  of  the  heir  in  the  fee  could  not 
be  defeated  by  the  will  of  the  person  In  possession.  The 
spirited  son,  however,  inherited  the  military  ardour  and 
chivalric  feelings  of  his  father,  as  well  as  those  corporeal  |1 
qualities  without  which  the  other,  especially  in  times  when 
so  much  depends  on  individual  personal  prowess,  have  often 
been  found  of  no  great  avail.  All  the  early  Douglases  were 
remarkable  for  their  tall  figures,  and  somewhat  gaunt-like 
appearance — their  bones  being  large,  and  the  llesh  very 
sparingly  distributed  over  them;  the  muscles  strong,  well  I 
marked,  and  sinewy,  and  strung  with  nerves  \vhieh  did  not' 
IOC      V,..    ni 


shame  the  high  office  of  supplying  the  energy  which  the 
burning  spirit  sent  forth  to  the  limbs.  Their  complexions 
were  dark — so  much  so  that  some  of  them,  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, were  distinguished  by  the  appellative  "  black,"  as  a 
designative  ;  and  more  than  one  member  of  the  family  had  e 
peculiar  lisp,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  their  strong 
manly  hearing,  and  the  high  tone  of  command  which  thei' 
superiority  in  warlike  exercises  and  their  great  fame  gave 
them  a  title  to  assume. 

Several  of  these  qualities  were  possessed  by  Sir  William, 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale.  He  was  taller  than  his  father, 
"  The  Good  Sir  James,"  and  greatly  more  muscular  and 
gaunt ;  and,  in  place  of  the  suave  expression  which  the 
latter  made  somuch  use  of  among  hi?  soldiers,  and  by  which 
he  earned  his  appellative  of  "good,"  he  might  have  been 
accounted  grim,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  under 
part  of  his  face,  and  the  protuberance  of  the  lower  jaw, 
forming  the  peculiarity  now  known  by  the  word  "  gashed." 
Yet  he  was  considered  to  possess  a  handsome  face,  and  the 
ladies- of  his  age  were  too  good  judges  of  what  ought  to  be 
Jailed  beauty  in  a  warrior  to  have  guaranteed  to  him  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Flower  of  Chivalry ,"  if  he  had  not  deservea- 
it  as  well  by  his  physical  qualities  as  by  his  genius  for  war. 
A  clear  dark  eye,  burning  and  restless,  relieved  the  some- 
what heavy  aspect  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  ;  black 
eurly  hair,  for  which  his  father  was  remarkable,  covered  hi?, 
liead  and  cheeks  with  great  exuberance,  and  disdained,  in 
its  strength,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  times  in  falling 
Idown  the  back  after  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  old  pictures. 
\  dark  swarthy  complexion  suited  well  with  these  attributes  ; 
jind  his  extreme  height  and  breadth,  with  a  peculiar  rect- 
I  ingularity  of  form,  gave  him  altogether  the  appearance  of  a> 
Jinan  chiseled  out  of  some  of  the  hard  dusky  marbles  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland 

I  The  internal  man  was  In  perfect  accordance  with  these 
physical  attributes.  Bred  in  the  camp  with  his  father — 
with  the  example  of  his  military  prowess  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  acclamations  with  which  a  grateful  peojde  received, 
wherever  he  was  met,  the  companion  of  Bruce  and  one  of 
die  saviours  of  their  country,  ringing  In  his  ears — the  young 
knight  was  from  his  infancy  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and' 
incited  to  Its  triumphs  by  the  spirit  of  an  emulation  which  no 
youthful  heart  could  have  resisted.  The  military  enthusiasm 
of  that  period  centred  in  the  desire  for  revenge  against  the 
English — a  feeling  well  justified  by  the  conduct  of  that  nation, 
in  making  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  for  many  successive 
years,  a  scene  of  devastation  and  blood.  The  spirit  of  battle 
in  the  young  Scottish  nobles  was.  therefore,  not  only  a  virtue, 
but' a  duty  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  which  was  instilled  inti 
the  young  heart.  In  Douglas,  the  virtue  and  the  duty  were 
happily  the  results  of  natural  bias  ;  all  the  qualities  of  Iiis 
heart  and  mind  were  calculated  for  the  triumphs  of  war,  whicli 
seemed  so  natural  to  him  that  he  was  never  happy  \vhen  en- 
gaged In  the  tame  avocations  of  peace.  The  din  of  battle  w,is 
to  him  what  the  music  of  the  grovels  to  the  lazy  hind  wlio, 
with  his  tuneful  pipe,  produces  to  himself,  in  imitation 
of  the  songsters,  a  world  of  sound,  beyond  which  he  con- 
ceives nothing  to  exist  worthy  of  interesting  the  fo<ilingsol 
man.     Vie\ving  war  as  a  trade,  and  a  duty  liC  owed  to  lli^ 
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country  lying  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  an  invader,  his 
natural  feelings  received  such  an  accession  of  force  from 
these  laudable  considerations,  that  every  other  thought  or 
feeling  was  lookid  upon  as  mean  or  unbecoming.  His 
country  lay  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  one  of  a  race  of  kings 
^vho  had  sent  down  to  their  descendants  a  hereditary  hatred 
towards  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  ;  and  an  early  patriot- 
ism (obscured,  however,  for  a  time)  quadrated  in  his  bosom 
xvith  a  love  of  distinction  so  strong,  that  life  was,  as 
compared  to  it,  a  thing  of  trifling  importance.  These 
sentiments  could  not  fail  to  produce,  in  a  man  naturally 
flaring  and  unsettled,  an  enthusiastic  live  of  the  military 
character ;  and,  viewing  the  high  idea  whicli  Sir  William 
entertained  of  the  elpvation  to  which  it  might  be  carried, 
it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  change  which  at  one  time 
came  over  him,  when  he  sacrificed  his  patriotism  for  the 
gifts  of  his  country's  hereditary  enemy. 

What  contributed,  however,  most  to  the  elevation  of  Sir 
William  Douglas'  character  as  a  warrior,  was  the  strong 
feeling  with  which  he  was  imbued  of  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  that  strange  creation  of  the  fancy  of  man,  the  genius 
of  chivalry.  Absurd  as  many  of  the  behests  of  that  great 
power  undoubtedly  were,  it  is  not  for  a  Scotsman  to  find 
fault  with  what  contributed  to  the  saving  of  his  country. 
No  nation  derived  so  important  benefits  from  the  institution 
<if  chivalrv.  as  Scotland :  for  it  was  when  she  was  lying 
like  a  dying  giant,  panting  for  breath  and  freedom,  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spiiit  of  knighthood  filled  the  breasts  of 
her  sons,  and  nerved  their  arms  for  the  work  of  liberation 
and  revenge.  Of  all  the  men  that  Scotland  ever  produced, 
not  excepting  Bruce  himself,  no  one  ever  realized  in  his 
person  and  mind  the  attributes  of  a  "  true  knight"  with 
so  much  fidelity  to  the  ideal  prototype  as  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale.  His  superiority  of  strength  over  almost  every 
warrior  of  his  time,  made  him  consider  himself  as  one  pointed 
out  by  nature  to  head  the  various  orders  of  knights  ;  and  a 
creative  fancy  enabled  him  to  invest  his  conduct,  bearing, 
dress,  speech,  and  manners,  with  all  the  gay  and  gaudy 
attributes  which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  formation  of 
an  accomplished  "  lady's  warrior  1"  The  elegance  which 
he  was  capable  of  infusing  into  his  motiuns,  especially  when 
engaged  in  feats  of  personal  contest,  was  deemed  surpris- 
ing in  one  whose  formation  of  body,  according  to  a  gigantic 
scale,  might  be  supposed  unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  tiie 
rules  of  grace.  I  li^  high  bearing  within  the  palisades — amount- 
ing to  ro\al  demeanour,  and  derived  from  his  conscious  superi- 
ority of  strength,  as  well  as  from  the  ideal  type  he  had  been 
able  toform  of  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  one  dedicated 
atonce  to  iMars  and  Venus— caught  every  attenti<in,  and  pro- 
ducrd  general  respect  and  submission.  Whenever  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale  appeared,  the  ladies'  tokens  of  favour  were 
unfurled  on  every  side,  and  cries  of  "Tlie  Flower  of  Chivalry,'' 
brought  a  pleasant  corroboration  to  the  ears  of  the  warrior 
of  what  his  own  thoughts  had  so  often  told  him — that  he 
excelleil  his  compeers  in  that  character  which  he  tliought 
the  highest  that  human  nature  could  assume. 

That  these  noble  qualities  should  have  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dimmed  in  their  lustre  by  others  of  a  dark  and  un- 
favourable kind,  is  to  be  lamented  by  those  who  cannot 
justify  cruelty  and  unsteadiness  to  pledged  faith,  though 
found  in  the  breast  of  the  brave  and  the  graceful.  Even 
patriotism,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  better  qualities  of  his 
nature,  suffered  in  the  conflict  of  the  feelings  of  an  im- 
moderate and  ill-regulated  ambition.  The  gold  of  the 
English  Edwards  had  alienated  the  loyalty  of  many  Scots- 
men, and  the  repeated  apostasy  of  March  and  others  came 
to  be  looked  upon  at  least  without  wonder  ;  but  that  a 
Douglas  should  have  listened,  for  however  short  a  time,  to 
the  corruptive  whispers  of  Scotland's  destroyer,  and  the 
natural  enemy  of  all  that  bore  that  charmed  name,  was 
indeed   a  circumstance   of  an  extraordinary  character,  and 


roused  his  country  to  impute  to  his  illegitimacy  what  they 
could  not  bear  to  think  should  belong  to  the  unconlamiuated 
blood  of  so  noble  a  familv. 

It  was  well  for  Sir  William  uouglas  that  he  had  earned 
and  acquired  his  title  of  "The  Flciwer  of  Chivalrv"  before 
another  bright  star  of  knighthood  attained  its  perihelium. 
.Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhnusie,  when  still  a  voung 
man,  shewed  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  war — comiiining 
great  intrepidity  with  almost  unexampled  address  in  sug- 
gesting aiid  executing  schemes  fir  bringing  it  into  action. 
In  person,  this  distinguished  captain  was  very  unlike  his 
contemporary  and  friend,  the  Knight  of  Liddesd.de.  He 
was  of  middle  stature,  but  exceedingly  well  knit ;  of  firm 
fibre  ;  tough  and  hardy  ;  ca^  able  of  enduring  any  fatigue  ; 
quick  in  his  motions;  and  always  ready  for  devising  a  plan 
or  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  could  boast,  toi>,  a  superb 
fjrace  of  his  own.  uhich,  disdaining  establis!  ed  forms,  rejuiced 
in  the  expression  of  high  sentiment  and  conscious  ability 
and  rectitude  ;  in  a  hand.some  countenance,  shadowed  with 
long  light  auburn  hair;  the  most  correct  proportion  of  limbs, 
and  an  erectdetermincd bearing — all  set  off  by  a  gay,  hilarious, 
rapid,  and  affable  mimner,  which  seldom  failed  in  winning 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

But  what  distinguished  Ramsay  most  fiom  his  brothe; 
captain,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  was  his  strict  integrity, 
which  would  have  shone  as  bright  in  the  couiitin:;-house  of 
the  merchant,  if  fate  had  destined  him  for  that  grade,  as  it 
did  within  the  beauty-encircled  theatre  of  the  tournay. 
Douglas  was  deemed  a  perfect  knight,  and  knew  and  kept 
the  precepts  of  honour  which  chivalry  promulgated  ;  but 
once  beyond  the  palisades,  and  his  factitious  sentiments 
were  stripped  of  their  imposing  aspect,  and  the  impulse  of 
private  passion,  unrestrained  by  an  inherent  sense  of  truth 
and  honour,  drove  him  into  courses  which  even  his  own 
friends  could  not  justify.  Ramsay,  on  the  other  hand, 
superinduced  the  sanctions  of  the  code  of  a  knight's  honour 
on  those  eternal  and  immutable  principles  which  had  been 
.arly  impressed  on  his  heart  by  pi'ius  instructors,  and  had 
received  theapprobation  of  his  judgment,  wlien  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  their  excellence.  In  private  life,  his  honour  wa<: 
as  lustrous  as  in  the  field  of  battle  or  the  jousting-place 
his  domestic  morals  were  taken  up  as  a  ihr  me  of  applause 
to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  public  fame;  and.  even  in  earl) 
life,  when  strong  p  issions  often  d:irken  or  efface  the  traces 
of  moral  feeling,  he  acquired  the  title  of  a  pood  man — a 
glorious  substratum  for  the  erection  of  those  honours  with 
which  mankind  repay  the  services  of  the  patriotic  warrior. 

Such  were  the  two  great  captains,  who,  in  the  minority  of 
David  II.,  were  called  forth,  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
nation,  to  save  Scotland  from  the  sword  and  the  iiraiid  of 
the  third  Edward  ;  yet,  long  befi>re  their  fame  had  pointed 
them  out  to  the  hopes  or  confidence  of  their  country,  they 
had  been  occu|)ied  in  working  out  their  revenge  against  its 
hereditary  enemies  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  period 
when  Wallace  sprang,  phcenix-like.  from  tlie  ashes  of  his 
country's  liberties,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  era 
when  Scotland's  sufferings  spoke  more  eluquenily  to  the 
hearts  of  her  sons,  than  wlien  those  brave  men  obeyed  her 
call.  Edward  Baliol  had  dismembered  the  kingdom,  .sur- 
rendered its  liberties,  and  basely  sworn  fealty  and  homage 
to  Edward.  With  the  armies  of  the  English  King  he  had 
twice  swept  over  the  whole  country,  spreading  death  and 
desolation  wherever  he  came :  the  face  of  the  land  was 
a  scorched  waste ;  the  palace  had  been  left  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  the  castle  had  re>igned  its  lord;  and  the  cot- 
tage pointed  out  its  locality  by  the  smoke  of  its  embers.  It 
was  a  period  when,  according  to  an  old  histufian,  none  but 
children  dared  to  call  David  Bruce  their  king.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  Scotland,  Edward  made,  about  this  time,  a  public 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  declared  war  against  Philip 
of  Valois,  and  left  Scotland  to  a  deputed  persecution,  undc 
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the  cliiirtre  of  the  Karl  of  SnIisDury.  From  that  period,  thn 
sword  of  tlie  liberator  nas  not  sheathed  till  liberty  was  again 
achieved  fur  a  country  destined  to  suffer  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world  by  invasion,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  boast 
that  it  was  never  conquered. 

Acting  in  concert,  as  became  the  two  greatest  knights  of 
their  time,  Douglas  and  Ramsay  fought  with  the  Knglish 
many  battles,  and  harassed  them  incessantly  with  that  kind 
of  warfare  recommended  by  King  Robert  in  his  testament. 
The  fame  of  the  two  leaders  being  nearly  equal,  and  their 
talents  for  war  in  like  manner  on  a  level,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  some  rivalship  would  exist  between 
them,  especially  where  the  honours  of  a  battle  came  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  victors.  No  such  feeling  ever  entered 
the  breast  of  the  generous  Ramsay,  who  was  one  of  tbose 
single-hearted  individuals  whom  nature  has  made  great 
and  good,  without  feeling  the  pride  of  the  possession  of 
such  exquisite  gifts  ;  but  so  much  could  not  be  said  for  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  who  was  unwilling  to  allow  that 
any  knight  or  any  noble  in  the  land  had  any  title  to  com- 
pete with  him  in  that  field  where  he  had  earned  and 
acquired  the  proud  appellation  by  which  he  ivas  generally 
known  both  at  home  and  abroad.  lie  felt  secretly  annoyed 
by  the  fame  of  his  companion  iu  arms ;  and  the  cool  dis- 
regard with  which  Ramsay  contemplated  those  honours 
which  he  considered  of  an  importance  paramount  to  any- 
thing on  earth,  filled  him  with  envy  which  degenerated 
into  dislike.  He  construed  the  noble  generosity  of  his 
friend,  even  when  he  was  the  object  of  it,  into  a  piece  of 
ostentation  of  qualities  which  he  did  not  himself  possess, 
and  which  he  knew  that  his  friend  did  not  think  he  pos- 
sessed. Acts  of  liberality  were  taken  ;is  insults,  on  the 
j)rinei|ile  of  those  w  ho  reject  presents  because  tlicy  are  ofien 
marks  (if  officious  patronage,  and  the  links  of  the  chain  of 
gratitude,  which  poor  spirits  cannot  bear  without  being 
galled.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale was,  unfortunately,  increased  by  a  curious  train  of 
circumstances,  not  in  any  degree  attributable  to  Ramsay, 
but  involving  consequences  of  a  character  melancholy  and 
disastrous. 

The  brave  conduct  of  the  two  Knights  having  contributed, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  English  army  from 
Scotland,  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  them  to  reclaim 
Teviotdale,  which  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
not  only  by  English  soldiers,  but  English  residenters,  who 
had  quietly  set  themselves  down  in  the  warm  lairs  of  the 
Scottish  lairds,  whom  they  had  expelled  from  their  heredi- 
tary habitations.  In  this  they  succeeded  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  wishes.  Their  attacks  were  not  in  this 
instance  combined;  but  they  were  not,  on  that  account,  tlie 
less  efficacious.  In  Douglas' onset,  he  overpowered  and  took 
prisoners  several  knights  of  distinction  ;  and  Kamsay  was 
not  boliiiid  him  in  the  march  of  victory.  The  Castle  of 
Hermitage  •'ell  intothe  hands  of  Douglas;  and  Lady  \Vint(m. 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  yinton,  an  English  knight,  was  taken 
by  Ramsny,  after  he  liad,  with  his  own  hand,  slain  her  hus- 
band. These  captures,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  ought  to 
have  been,  as  regarded  the  captors,  reversed;  for  Douglas 
regretted  that  he  had  not  secured  the  English  beauty,  and 
Ramsay  would  rather  have  had  the  castle. 

"  I  have  made  liut  a  poor  capture  in  this  cx[iedition," 
said  Ramsay  to  Ivis  friend,  "and  I  would  be  inclined  to  try 
if  we  could  manage  an  excambion — that  is,  as  our  merchants 
say,  a  b.-irter  or  exchange — so  as  to  equalize  our  mutual 
Siitisfaction.  If  a  lady  was  in  ancient  times  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  e(|uipnnderatc  the  old  castle  of  Priam,  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  be  so  unknighily  as  to  depreciate  this  lady, 
whom  I  have  against  my  own  wishes  entoiled,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  say  that  no  modern  dame,  though  not  produced 
like  Helen  from  an  egg,  is  equal  in  value  to  an  old  castle. 
Sure  I  am,  at  least,  that  the  gallant  Knight  of  Liddesdale. 


whom  our  d.ames  have  botanized  into  '  Thn  Flower  of  Chi- 
valry.' would  liot  recommend  me  to  attenuate  the  preten- 
sions of  modem  beauty  by  so  bold  a  statement." 

"  A  right  good  trafficker,  by  my  honour  I"  cried  Douglas, 
laughing.  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Flemings,  and  such 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  vulgar  occupations  ol 
trade,  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  commodities  and  manu- 
factures, by  vouching  for  their  qualities  in  words  of  much 
praise ;  but  I  must  confess  that  1  never  did  hear  of  a  traffick- 
er, who,  in  operating  an  exchange,  did  endeavour  to  get 
his  goods  bepraised  by  his  brother  merchant,  while  he  did 
his  best  to  depreciate  hit  wares.  I  have  not  seen  this  f  ii 
captive,  and  as  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  by  which 
exchangers  compare  equipollents  in  the  two  articles,  1 
cannot  tell  whether  Dame  Winton  be  equal  in  value  to  an 
old  castle  or  not.  Observe  the  difficulty  :  my  capture  huth 
four  wings,  thine  hath  only  two  ;  and,  while  I  can  boast  oi 
mine  possessing  both  head  and  heart,  I  question  if  thou 
canst  arrogate  to  thine  the  latter  possession.  But,  above  all, 
mine  is  steadfast,  and  thine  has  the  property  of  being 
locoinotiveandautomatous — a  quality  which  may,  perchance, 
make  her  mine  without  the  trouble  or  cost  of  a  base  barter.' 

"  Thy  comparison  is  too  quaint  for  the  purposes  of  trade," 
replied  Ramsay,  smiling.  "  Thou  raightst  have  resorted  to 
another  mode,  if  thy  subtle  love  of  the  equivoke  and 
quillet  did  not  run  away  with  thy  wits.  The  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  is  not  yet  out  of  Scotland,  knoweth  that  a  lady 
can  save  a  castle,  by  the  experience  he  has  had  of  the  love 
darts  (the  cloth-yard  shafts)  of  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar;  but 
if  a  lady  can  save  a  castle,  thou  must  know  that  she  may 
also  betray  it ;  for  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
the  capitol,  delivered  it  over  to  the  Albans,  for  a  pair  of 
bracelets.  This,  I  do  opine,  is  the  true  way  to  compare.  If 
a  lady  can  save  or  betray  a  castle,  she  assuredly  may  well 
be  deemed  worth  one." 

"Thy  conclusion  is  at  least  worth  the  meed  of  praise," 
rejoined  Douglas  ;  "  for  thou  hast  arrived  at  it  by  some  of 
that  ingenuity  whereby  thou  didst  so  cunningly  surprise 
the  English  at  Hawthornden  ;  but  the  English  were  igno- 
rant of  the  caves  in  the  ravine  of  the  Esk,  and  I  have  had 
some  forecast  of  the  depth  of  thy  art.  Yet,  after  all,  thv 
argument  only  proves  that  Dame  Winton  may  possibly  be 
worth  my  Castle  of  Hermitage — a  pmposition  which  no  true 
kin'ght  can  deny,  seeing  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  the  order,  that  a  knight's  life  is'  the 
full  price  and  value  of  a  lady's  smile.  I  have  a  hundred 
times  put  my  life  in  a  venture  for  a  glance,  and  I  may 
surely  risk  an  old  castle  for  both  the  beam  and  the  beautv 
who  throws  it.  Ytt,  true  knight  as  I  consider  myself  to  be, 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  formula  that  a  beauty,  unseen  and 
unknown,  hath  as  great  a  claim  upon  the  prowess  or  affec- 
tions of  a  kniiiht,  as  one  who  is  mistress  of  his  heart  and 
the  arbiter  of  his  destiny.  But  I  am  oblivious.  .\re  we 
nut,  at  present,  merchants,  sordid  slaves,  traffickers  huck- 
sters.' Why,  then,  this  parlatice  about  knighthood  .''  Let  us 
see  the  lady,  that  we  may  not,  as  our  town-meu  say,  make 
a  blind  bargain,  and  be  only  «ise  behind  the  band.  ' 

This  conversation,  though  intended  by  Ramsay  as  mere 
sport,  had  something  in  it  which  Douglas  considtred  serious. 
He,  of  course,  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  Castle  of 
Hermitige,  which  he  had  wrung  from  the  hands  of  the 
English;  and  Ramsay  had  as  little  intention  of  putting  his 
fair  captive  into  the  hands  of  D<juglas,  on  whose  hounur  he 
could  not  have  relied  for  proper  treatment.  His  object  in 
detaining  the  lady  was  to  force  out  of  the  h-nids  of  Edward 
a  kinsman  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Knglish. 
Hut,  while  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  kinsman  rendered 
it  imperative  on  him  to  detain,  as  prisoner.  Lady  Wmton, 
the  duty  he  owed  to  his  own  feelings  required  that  he 
should  treat  one  whom  he  had,  by  the  obligations  of  war, 
deprived  of  her  oroticlor,    and  reduced   to  captivity  aud 
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wiclowliood,  with  all  the  attention  and  liindness  wnich  such 
a  condition  required  at  the  hands  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Everything  which  a  person  in  her  situation  required,  was 
got  to  contribute  to  her  comfort  and  assuage  her  grief. 
Female  servants  were  procured  to  attend  her,  and  to  supply 
the  des'res  and  wants  which  she  might  express,  or  which 
might,  by  anticipating  sympathy,  be  supposed  to  he  incident 
to  her  sex  and  condition.  She  was  invited  to  take  exercise 
on  horseback,  to  attend  tournaments  and  other  shows,  to 
read  and  amuse  herself  in  such  way  as  her  fancy  suggested 
or  her  heart  inclined.  She  was  introduced  to  Ramsay's 
friends,  who,  taking  pity  on  her  sorrows,  spared  no  pains 
in  assuaging  them :  sports  were  got  up  for  her  s;ike  alone, 
and  many  honours  and  attentions  paid  her,  which  her  rank, 
unaided  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  fate,  would 
not  have  commanded  or  procured  ;  communications  were  de- 
livered to  her  relations  in  England,  and  answers  and  gifts, 
received  in  return,  carefully  put  into  her  possession;  while  the 
most  unremitting  solicitude  was  evinced  by  Ramsay,. to  make 
every  amends,  by  personal  attentions,  fur  the  sad  change  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  bringing  on  the  fortunes  of  her  and 
her  house. 

But  all  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  generous  captor 
were  unable  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  the  lady  the  one 
engrossing  implacable  feeling  with  which  it  was  occupied — 
that  he  had,  by  his  own  hand,  taken  from  her  the  partner 
of  her  fortunes,  her  natural  protector,  and  the  object  of  her 
love.  The  slayer  of  her  husband  could,  in  her  estimation, 
do  notliing  that  was  sufficient  to  wash  from  his  hands  that 
blood,  each  drop  of  which  she  cherished  more  than  streanas 
of  her  own.  The  kindness  with  which  she  was  treated  by 
the  generous  warrior  was  construed,  by  the  perverse  work- 
ings of  a  judgment  placed  in  subjection  to  morbid  feelings, 
as  an  intended  aggravation  of  the  injury,  and  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  cause  of  her  grief  and  insult.  Her  desire  of  self- 
preservation,  and  a  natural  cunning,  induced  her  to  conceal 
this  state  of  her  feelings ;  and  she  received  the  genuine  and 
heart-felt  attentions  of  Ramsay  with  as  much  apparent 
gratitude  as  she  could  assume ;  but  this  effort  only  tended 
to  aggravate  the  anger  and  revenge  with  which  she  was 
actuated  ;  and  she  sighed  for  liberation  more  for  the  sake 
of  getting  them  gratified,  than  of  any  personal  advantages 
that  might  result  from  a  return  to  her  country,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty. 

The  introduction  of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  to  Lady 
Winton,  took  place  at  the  residence  of , Ramsay,  Dalhousie 
Castle.  She  received  the  illustrious  guest  with  greater 
indications  of  respect  than  she  had  shewn  to  any  others  of 
the  nobility  wlio  had  been  introduced  to  her ;  arising  as 
well  from  his  fame  and  imposing  appearance,  as  from  a 
iint  she  had  got  in  some  quarter,  that  he  was  not  the  stead- 
last  and  genuine  friend  of  her  captor  he  appeared  to  be. 
The  sentiments  of  the  tliree  parties  who  thus  met  were  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  character.  Ramsay  thought  of  making 
his  captive  as  happy  as  the  circumstances  of  her  situation 
would  permit,  occasionally  relaxing  his  mind  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  playful  conversation  he  had  with  his  companion, 
of  which  the  lady  formed  the  subject  ;  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  Douglas  a  person  who  might  serve  the  purpose 
of  her  revenge  against  Ramsay  ;  while  tlie  knight  was  in 
deep  contemplation  of  her  beauty,  and  anxious  to  displace 
his  friend  from  the  office  of  her  protector.  A  message 
from  one  of  the  governors,  the  Earl  of  IMoray,  having  called 
Ramsay  out,  the  knight  and  the  lady  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  their  thougiits  ;  and,  however  delicate  the 
subjects  lying  nearest  to  their  hearts,  the  desire  of  revenge 
on  the  one  side,  and  love  on  the  other,  were  '  lo  strong  to  be 
overcome  by  ordinary  scruples. 

"  The  fortune  of  war,  madam,"  said  JJouglas,  "  hath 
wofully  changed  thy  condition  ;  and  we  knights,  whose 
uccupation    it  is  to   protect  the   injured  and   comfort  tlie 


sorrowful  of  thy  sex,  may  not  deem  it  unbecoming  or  dero- 
gatory of  our  martial  character,  to  offer  a  tear  as  a  tribute  to 
the  pity  which  thy  sorrows  demand  from  every  sympathis- 
ing heart  ;  but,  when  misfBrtune  is  in  union  with  beauty, 
the  feelings  of  the  knight  have  arrived  at  their  consummation, 
and  I  would  wish  thee,  sw«et  ladv,  to  believe  that,  while  I 
am  thy  most  abject  slave,  I  am  willing  to  be  thy  protector 
and  comforter.  What  pity  it  was,  that  thy  husband  was  de- 
prived of  life  by  the  hand  of  my  friend!" — looking  sorrowful. 

"  That,  good  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  lady,  who  saw  the 
intention  of  the  unnecessary  and  unfriendly  allusion  to 
Ramsay,  "  is,  in  mv  humble  apprehension,  no  pity.  If  mv 
husband  was  to  fall,  his  fate  came  as  well  from  the  hands 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  as  from  that  of  a  meaner  soldier  : 
yet,  if  thou  dost  indicate  that,  if  another  hand  had  done  th* 
deed,  I  might  have  been  saved  the  additional  grief  of  having 
a  fulsome  and  affected  generosity  and  kindness  applied, 
like  a  soft,  poisonous,  lying  cataplasm,  to  my  irremediable 
sores,  tlu)u  sayest  well ;  I  approve  thy  speech,  and  admire 
the  delicacy  of  the  allusion." 

"  Thou  givest  me  more  credit  for  a  good  intention  than 
my  words  convey,"  replied  Douglas,  well  pleased  at  the  hint 
he  had  elicited  unfavourable  to  Ramsay  ;  "  but  I  am  glad 
that  chance  hath,  in  one  instance,  acted  the  part  of  my 
better  genius,  in  making  me  strike  the  spring  which  batii 
exhibited  to  me  the  sorrows  of  a  fair  dame,  that  I  may 
bring  her  succour  and  relief,  save  her  from  the  cruel  dis- 
play of  unreal  feeling,  and  bind  up  her  wounded  spirit  with 
genuine  sympathy.  By  St  Duthos,  madam,  thou  hast  done 
what  in  Scotland  is  deemed  no  trivial  act — thou  hast  touched 
the  lieart  of  a  Douglas,  and  enlisted  his  feelings  of  chivalrv 
in  the  cause  of  injured  virtue.  I  understand  the  nature  of 
thy  complaint  ;  for  I,  even  I,  have  been  forced  to  bear  the 
display  of  an  affected  patronage — a  conservative  friendship — 
a  bland,  unctuous,  healing  care  of  my  interests,  on  the  part 
of  thy  generous  keeper.  Jf  a  lady  cannot  brook  this,  what 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  proudest  of  Scotland's  knights — 
the  flower  of  chivalry — the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  .''" 

At  this  moment  Ramsay  entered  with  a  benignant  face, 
as  if  he  had  had  some  intelligence  of  a  pleasing  nature  tu 
communicate  to  Dojiglas. 

"Good  news  is  always  welcome,"  he  cried,  with  a  joyful 
manner,  "  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  presence  of  this  fair 
lady — whose  smiles,  softened  by  tears,  may  gild  the  gift  of 
the  gods — should  prevent  me,  as  Douglas'  friend,  from  at 
once  informing  him  that  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
hath  been  pleased  to  av\ardto  thee  the  sheriffship  of  Teviot- 
dale,  in  consideration  of  thv  services  in  expelling  from  that 
arena  of  contention  our  English  foes." 

"  And  why,"  interrupted  the  proud  knight,  wliom  the 
presence  of  the  lady,  as  a  witness  of  Ramsay's  app;ircnt 
patronage,  inflamed  beyond  his  usual  manner — ■•why  did  not 
the  Earl  of  IMoray,  who  is  in  these  parts,  as  doth  appear 
from  thy  interview  with  him,  communiaite  this  intelligence 
to  myself,  jn  place  of  insulting  me  by  this  vicarious  com- 
munication ?" 

"  This  answer,  my  good  Sir  '\\'illiam,  I -did  not  expect," 
replied  Ramsay,  with  benignity  ;  "  but,  since  thou  has 
allowed  thyself  to  be  carried  so  far  by  thy  feelings  as  to 
impugn  the  conduct  of  thy  benefactor  the  governor,  as  well 
as  of  me  thy  friend,  I  conceive  myself  called  upon  to  state, 
what  my  delicacy  had  otherwise  forced  me  to  withhold,  that 
this  office,  vith  its  valuable  emoluments,  was  offered  to  my- 
self, as  a  reward  for  my  small  services  in  that  quarter  in 
behalf  of  my  country  ;  but,  aware  of  thy  superior  claim  to 
the  honour,  I  waved  my  jirivilege  of  the  governor's  favours 
recommended  thee,  and  my  nomination  received  the  neces- 
."sary  approbation.  The  Earl,  being  obliged  to  ride  off  lor 
Perth  on  the  instant,  requested  me  to  carry  to  thee  the 
intelligence.  I  with  the  most  sincere  feelings  wish  thee  joy 
of  thy  jurisdiction,  with  its  concomitants — rmenn  iL°  fte« 
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tml  da  IktcIiv  fiirc^tull  tlic  temlcrosl  [KUt  of  tliy  first  sfisiii 
ox  as  my  guerdon." 

"  Tlie  gift  I  receive,"  said  Douglas,  doggedly  ;  "  but  I 
admire  neither  the  mode  in  ^vhich  it  lias  been  conferred, 
nor  the  manner  in  wiiich  it  has  been  communicated.  The 
sanction  of  thy  repetition  was  not  needed  to  what  has  been 
stated  by  every  man  and  woman  between  Dunnct  Head 
and  the  JIull  of  Galloway — that  I  expelled  the  English 
from  Teviotdale,  and  had  the  only  right  to  the  slierilfship 
of  the  county  I  had  thus  brought  back  to  the  kingdom." 

"  But  art  thou  not  bound  in  gratitude  to  thy  benefactor," 
said  Lady  Winton,  with  a  peiuliar  expression  efface  which 
Douglas  at  once  understood,  "who  hath  not  only  coinmuni- 
cafed  this  intelligen<,-e  to  thee,  but  added  the  gift  itself,  all 
of  his  own  freewill  ?  Such  disinterested  friendship — such 
generosity — such 'an  unctuous  healing  careof  thyfortune.s' — 
thou  wilt  not  find  in  broad  Scotland,  if  thou  shouldst  wander 
from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  to  Buchanness,  which, 
tliciugh  an  Englishwoman,  I  know  to  bo  the  most  eastern 
and  western  points  of  thy  rich  and  beautiful  country  1" 

■'  Hold,  good  madam,"  said  the  unsuspicious  Ramsay, 
who  took  her  extravagant  eulogium  for  a  serious  expression 
of  her  sentiments.  "  If  my  friend  hath  underrated  my 
services,  thou  hast  overshot  them  as  much  as  does  the  rain- 
bow the  apparent  earthly  extremities  of  its  arch  ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  attribute  thy  goodwill  to  some  overweening  grati- 
tude for  services  which  I  was  bound,  by  the  laws  of  war 
and  the  precepts  of  humanity,  to  render  to  any  one  in  thy 
situation.  I  hope  we  shall  now  have  done  with  this  matter, 
which  thus  forceth  me  to  speak  of  myself — a  subject  cer- 
tainly not  fitted  either  for  the  epopee  or  the  apologue. 
We  had  better  refer  to  Derby's  tournay,  which  is  fixed  to 
take  place  on  Wednesday  at  Berwick,  where  thou.  Sir 
William,  art«xpected  to  bring  under  thy  corslet  a  forgiving 
heart,  and  under  thy  glaive  a  merciful  hand,  for  both  will 
be  required." 

"  I  shall  grant  Derby  his  three  courses,"  replied  Douglas, 
with  a  sneer  ;  "  but,  if  fortune  shall  place  him  under  my 
spear,  I  shall  make  no  parade  of  my  generosity  in  giving  him 
his  legs  and  Lis  life." 

"  By  my  crest,  I  believe  thee !"  replied  Ramsay,  unobserv- 
ant of  the  force  of  the  satire,  which  was  appreciated  by 
the  lady  ;  "and  I  hope  Lady  Winton  shall  be  present  to 
witness  thy  triumph.  Thou  must  doff  thy  weeds,  my  fair 
prisoner,  and  array  thyself  in  grogram  and  taffeta.  A 
damsel  in  mourning  never  inspired  the  heart  of  a  knight." 

The  tournay  alluded  to  by  Ramsay,  was  held  at  Berwick, 
and  is  reported  by  the  historian  Fordun.  Henry  de  Laii- 
casler,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  considered,  in  England,  to 
be  one  of  the  best  knights  in  that  kingdopj,  could  not  with 
patience  listen  to  the  praises  which  were  ,daily  rung  in  his 
cars,  of  the  accomplishments  and  prowess  of  the  Scottish 
warriors,  Douglas  and  Ramsay ;  and,  with  a,  view  to  test  his 
supposed  superiority,  invited  these  rivals  to  joust  with  him 
at  ISerwick.  The  invitation  was  specific,  and  contained  the 
precise  terras  of  the  combat.  Three  courses  were  to  be  run 
between  him  and  Douglas,  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  then 
twenty  English,  with  himat  their  head,  were  to  compete  with 
twenty  Scottish  knights,  with  Ramsay  at  their  head.  The 
circumstance  of  a  trial  of  skill  formally  appointed,  and  which 
was  to  involve  the  character  not  only  of  the  most  famous 
individuals  of  the  day,  but  also  of  two  rival  nations,  jirn- 
(luced  throughout  Scotland  a  great  sensation  ;  and  people 
from  all  quarters  flocked  to  witness  the  scene.  Preparatiims 
on  a  great  scale  were  made,  and  it  was  even  expected  that 
knights  and  spectators  from  the  continent  would  grace 
with  their  presence  so  brilliant  an  exhibition. 

The  scene  did  not  shame  the  anticipations  of  the  people. 
It  was  on  the  grandest  scale  of  these  magnificent  displays. 
An  immense  space  of  level  ground  was  enclosed  with  pali- 
sades, and  around  the  enclosure  were  placed,  in  the  form  of 


an  amphitheatre,  the  scats  for  the  spectators,  among  wlioin 
the  ladies  formed  the  most  important  personnges — their 
prerogatives  being  those  of  judges,  juries,  and  spectr.tors,  as 
well  as  possessing  in  their  approbation  the  incitement  to 
victory.  One  of  these  was  Laxly  Winton,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  request  of  Ramsay,  had  come  arrayed  in  her 
weeds.  By  these  she  was  rendered  remarkable  ;  and  the 
attraction  which  her  dress  commanded,  was  riveted  by  the 
beauty  she  exhibited  in  her  still  pale  face  and  dark  eves. 
The  Knight  of  Liddcsdale  kept  his  e3'es  upon  her,  while 
she  regarded  him  with  a  smile,  and  replied  to  the  indications 
of  respect  of  Ramsay  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  as  she 
sawdisplaycd  those  ensigns  of  war  which  reminded  her  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  Possessed 
of  powers  of  self-control  and  dissimulation,  she  succeeded  in 
restraining  further  indications  of  her  feelings;  while  th« 
spectators,  who  knew  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her  fate, 
awarded  her  a  pity,  in  which  the  amiable  Ramsay  shared  to 
an  extent  suitable  to  his  merits,  and  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  as  the  irreproachable  destroyer  of  her 
happiness,  and  her  kind  but  ineffectual  comforter. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  tournay  were  gone 
through  with  the  most  minute  precision.  Derby  appeared 
first  in  the  area,  and  his  heralds  set  forth  the  peal  of  de- 
fiance, cjilling  upon  Sir  William  Douglas  to  appear  and 
answer  the  challenge  of  Ilenry  de  Lancaster,  upon  the  pain 
of  losing  his  character  and  honour  of  a  true  knight.  In 
an  instant,  the  Knight  of  Liddcsdale  was  at  his  post  of 
honour,  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  and  arrayed  in  a  costly 
suit  of  plate-armour,  a  new  species  that  had  superseded 
the  old  mailed  coat,  and  appeared  to  great  advantage  when 
exposed  to  the  ravs  of  tlje  sun.  Both  knights  were  dressed  in 
nearly  tliesamestyle-rrtljeonlydiflercnce  of  any  moment  con- 
sigtijjg  of  the  want  of  a  chamfeynor  iron  frontlet  for  the  black 
horse  rode  by  the  Earl.  This  supposed  want  was  noticed 
by  Douglas,  who  put  Derby  on  his  guard  agiiinst  exposing 
the  head  of  his  steed;  but  Derby,  bowing  gracefully,  replied, 
that,  while  he  was  grateful  for  the  intimation  he  had 
received,  he  would  adhere  to  his  custom  of  allowing  his 
horse  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemy. 

This  sally  roused  the  blood  of  Douglas ;  losing  temper 
aijd  presence  of  mind,  he  rushed  upon  his  antagonist,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  was  wounded  severely  by  a  splinter  of 
his  own  lance,  the  pain  of  which  adding  to  his  fury,  un- 
settled his  steady  powers  of  defence,  and  left  him  to  the 
mercy  of  Derby,  who  unhorsed  him  at  the  first  onset.  At 
that  critical  moraeijt,  Ramsay  ran  forward,  and  assisting 
Douglas  to  rise,  examined  his  wound,  and  declared  to  the 
umpires  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  being  in  the  palm  of 
tiie  hand,  that  he  could  not  hold  the  lance,  and  therefore 
must  resign  the  fight.  Douglas,  struggling  in  pjijn  and 
apger,  opppsed  this  friendly  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Ram- 
say ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  his  hand  had  swollen  to  suph  a 
size  that  it  \vould  not  enter  the  ghiive.  On  every  effort  he 
made  to  seize  the  Ian,ce,  it  fell  from  his  feeble  grasp,  and 
the  united  testimony  of  the  specfcitors  declared  that  he 
could  not  continue  the  contest. 

The  discomfited  knight,  having  got  his  hand  rolled  ijp  in 
cloth  and  swung  from  his  necjc,  took  his  seat  beside  Lady 
Winton,  to  witness  the  contest  between  Derby's  knights 
and  the  party  headed  by  Ramsay,  who  were  making  pre- 
parations for  the  rencounter. 

"  Thou  hast  experienced  again  the  tender  mercies  of  thv 
friend,"  said  Lady  Winton.  "  His  eye,  quick  to  the  dis- 
covery of  thy  misfortune,  saw  in  thy  wound  what  was  not 
by  thee  felt.  Thou  would^t  have  recovered  thy  power,  but 
the  pitchpipe  of  our  good  friend's  sympathy  had  raised  the 
feeling  of  the  assembly  to  his  required  key,  and  thou  hast 
been  groaned  and  wept  out  of  thy  victory.  If  thy  friend 
now  conquers,  he  will  have  achieved  the  contrast  he  hath 
no  doubt  sighed  for,  from  the  last  feast  of  St  John,   when 
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Derby's  challenge  reached  Scotland,  up  to  this  moment  of 
his  expected  triumph." 

"  That  man  is,  indeed,  my  evil  genius,"  groaned  DougLis, 
still  under  the  influence  of  his  pain.  "  His  forte  is  con- 
trast— he  adroitly  makes  the  evil  or  the  misfortune  of 
others  the  foil  of  his  superiority  in  arras,  or  his  benevolence 
of  heart.  By  the  heart  of  King  Robert,  I  would  rather 
I>ear  the  gibes  and  contumely  of  declared  arrogance  and 
biire-faced  impudence,  than  this  soft  chrism  of  whining, 
affected  sympathy — this  egotistic  benevolence  and  care — 
this  insulting  patronage.  But  my  discomposure  is  his  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  peace  1  may  acquire  from  the  bland  influence 
of  thy  soft  smiles,  shall  shew  that  Douglas  is  above  the 
power  of  Ramsay  to  put  him  out  of  humour." 

The  tournay  proceeded  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of 
the  spectators.  The  twenty  knights  met,  and  coursed 
against  each  other  with  dreadful  violence.  The  confli(t 
became  a  sanguinary  pastime  :  two  English  knights  fell 
dead  on  the  first  shock ;  and  Sir  William  Ramsay,  the 
kinsman  of  Sir  Alexander,  was  struck,  through  the  bars  of 
his  aventaile,  by  a  spear,  which  penetrated  so  deep  that  no 
one  could  suppose  that  he  would  survive  an  instant  after  it 
was  extracted.  He  was  confessed  immediately  in  his 
armour,  with  the  spear  still  sticking  in  the  wound,  as  if  to 
keep  his  soul  in  the  body  until  the  unhappy  man  was 
shricvcd. 

"  So  help  me,  Heaven  !"  said  Derby,  ■"  I  would  desire  to 
see  no  fairer  sight  than  this  brave  man  thus  shricved,  with 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  lance  in  his  body.  Happy 
man  should  I  be  could  I  ensure  myself  such  an  ending." 

The  moment  the  victim  was  confessed.  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  placed  his  foot  on  his  kinsman's  helmet,  and  pulled 
out  the  broken  lance  ;  the  shrieved  warrior  started  to  his 
feet,  and  cried  out  that  he  ■'  ailed  nothing  ;"  and,  in  an 
instant,  dropped  on  the  ground,  a  corpse.  Hisbodv  was  im- 
mediately removed,  and  the  fight  proceeded  with  greater 
fjirv.  The  English  Earl,  meeting  Ramsay,  adroitly  fixed 
his  spear  between  the  clasps  of  his  breastplate,  with  a  view 
to  throw  him  back  and  unhorse  him  ;  but  his  cflbrt  recoiled 
on  himself — the  point  of  his  spear  slipped,  and  the  forward 
impulse  of  the  warrior,  deprived  of  its  resistance,  threw  him 
ov^r  the  peak  of  his  saddle,  and  exposed  him  to  Ramsay's 
side  blow,  which  was  laid  on  with  so  much  force,  that  the 
conqueror  of  Douglas  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  thousands.  The  stated  number  of  courses 
terminated  with  this  triumphant  advantage  on  the  part  of 
Rams.iy  ;  and  the  umpires  awarded  the  palm  to  the  Scottish 
knights. 

"  Now,"  said  Lady  Winton,  "  the  contr.ast  for  which 
Ramsay  sighed  is  complete,  and  he  will  be  present  with  us 
instantly,  to  enjoy  his  triumph." 

"  He  will  not  find  his  foil  then,  my  good  lady,"  said 
Douglas,  hastily.  "  I  am  for  the  Castle  of  Hermitage,  and 
if  my  suit  hath  been  successful,  as  thy  smiles  have  led  me 
to  think  it  hath,  1  adjure  thee,  by  our  common  sentiments 
of  the  proud  victor,  who  will  presently  be  here  to  insult  us, 
to  trust  thyself  to  my  keeping,  and  journey  with  me  to  the 
old  castle,  which,  in  one  of  our  interriews,  he  wished  me  to 
yield  to  him  in  exchange  for  thy  fair  person." 

"Heavens!"  cried  the  lady,  "did  the  destroyer  of  niy 
husband  offer  to  sell  me  for  an  old  house .'" 

"  He  did,  by  the  faith  of  a  Douglas  !"  replied  the  knight. 

"  And,  by  the  honour  of  England,  the  Scotsman  cozens 
well,"  cried  the  lady.  "  His  kindness  was  that  of  the 
horse-trader,  who  jiroportions  his  food  to  his  expectations 
ot  price.  I  would  have  been  well  sold,  and  thou  wouldst 
have  been  jockeyed." 

When  Ramsay  came  up  to  the  place  where  his  prisoner 
and  .Sir  William  had  sat,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  disappeared  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  they  had 
vodc  off  together  for  the  Castle  of  Hermitage    his  surprise 


was  increased  ;  the  ingratitude  of  the  ladv,  joined  to  the 
breach  of  faith  and  friendship  on  the  part  of  hia  brother  ii> 
iirras,  stung  him  with  an  acutenos  proporti(]ned  to  hi>  own 
sense  and  feeling  of  those  virtu  s :  and.  with  his  true 
nobility  of  nature,  he  resolved  upon  leaving  them  to  the 
reaction  of  such  thoughts  as  a  returning  conj-ciousness  of 
his  justice  and  friend^hip,  contrasted  with  their  reprehensi- 
ble conduct,  would  ultimately  suggest. 

On  arriving  at  ^he  castle,  Douglas  set  apart  for  the  lady 
a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  giving  her  out,  with  some 
inconsistency,  as  his  prisoner,  whom  ho  was  bound  to  treat 
with  respect  and  attention.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  a 
very  peculiar  personage  to  deal  with  ;  the  high  expictation 
he  had,  from  her  readiness  to  accompany  him,  cherished  of 
getting  the  love  he  bore  to  her  recjuited  as  became  its 
strength,  decreased  on  every  effort  he  made  to  secure  her 
affections  ;  and  latterly  he  became  satisfied  that  she  had 
consented  to  accompany  him  to  his  residence,  principally, 
if  not  sole!}',  from  a  strong  desire  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of 
Ramsay.  There  was,  however,  a  motive  in  the  bosom  of 
Lady  Winton  stronger  than  that  suspected  by  Douglas, 
but  which  she  had  too  much  cunning  to  declare.  She 
sighed  secretly  for  revenge  against  Ramsay,  and  fixed  upon 
the  choleric  and  haughty  Knight  of  Liddesdale  to  be  the 
executor  of  her  purpose.  She  had  soon  discovered  that  he 
entertained  feelings  towards  his  friend  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  the  latter  entertained  towards  him  ;  and  she  had 
dready  taken  care,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  add  an  asperity 
to  these  by  the  arts  already  detailed.  Her  work  was  only 
yet  begun ;  but  she  augured  favourahlv  of  the  result 
from  the  moment  she  discovered  that  she  had  caught  the 
affections  of  the  amorous  knight,  and  resolved  to  use  the 
power  she  had  thus  acquired  in  furthering  her  wicked 
purpose.  The  affair  of  the  sheriffship  and  the  tournay 
formed  a  good  foundation  for  her  operations  ;  and  she  tru.-ted 
to  the  wit  of  woman  to  supply  the  means  of  raising  the  super- 
structure and  attaining  her  object. 

Resistance  to  Sir  William  was  the  first  and  most  effectual 
part  of  her  scheme.  His  affection,  true  to  the  nature  of 
love,  burned  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  difficulty 
that  w.as  opposed  to  its  gratification  ;  and  the  lady,  while 
she  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  extinguish  it,  with  the  tact 
of  her  sex  adroitly  trimmed  the  lamp.  Alternating  her 
modes  of  action,  she  softened  her  manner  into  an  apparent 
incipient  affection,  or  preliminary  melting  and  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  the  tender  passion  ;  and,  when  she  had  dis- 
covered the  effect  produced  on  her  admirer,  she  confirmed 
and  riveted  it  by  a  transition  to  the  severity,  hardness,  and 
cruelty  of  the  unwilling  dame — thus  performing  the  various 
arts  of  the  coquette,  and  gently  and  slo"Iy  winding 
around  her  >'ictini  the  chain  by  which  she  intend-d  to  lead 
him  to  ruin.  She  felt  no  affection,  and  wished  to  feel 
none  for  any  Scotsman.  If  she  intended  ever  to  luve  again, 
her  choice  would  be  made  in  her  own  country  ;  hut,  an 
adept  in  the  arts  of  her  sex,  she  resolved  on  making  iheni 
available  for  the  purposes  of  her  revenge.  Douglas,  blind  to 
the  practises  thus  resorted  to  by  im  accomplished  dissembler, 
construed  her  conduct  into  natural  modesty,  sometimes 
tinged  with  a  little  asperity,  produced  by  his  importunate 
pressure  of  his  suit;  and  thus  became  an  easy  victim  in  the 
meshes  of  female  cunning.  His  love  increased,  and  the 
body's  manners  vacillated  between  the  stem  and  the  soft, 
until  she  thought  she  had  got  him  safely  beyond  the 
chance  of  a  retrogression. 

Arrived  at  this  stage,  she  conceived  she  might  safely 
begin  to  make  stijmlations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  het 
object.  Hitherto  she  h.id  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
keeping  floating  before  the  mind  of  her  lover  those  mis- 
construed acts  of  the  generous  Kams;iy  uhich  Douglas 
considered  as  insults  ;  and,  in  particular,  she  handled,  with 
the  most  consummate  skill,  the  affairs  of  the  sheriffship  and 
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that  of  the  toumay,  wlienever  she  found  she  had  a  good 
opportunity.  Unhappily,  there  existed  in  Douglas'  mind 
a  predisposition  to  inflammation,  on  tlie  approach  of  the 
suhject  of  Ramsay's  well-earned  fame  for  the  possession 
of  noble  qualities  ;  and  a  ready  ear  nnd  a  flashing  eye 
were  guarantees  to  the  artful  woman  of  the  ctfect  of  her 
insinuations.  He  was  satisfied,  and  had  heen  so  for  a  long 
time,  that,  although  he  excelled  his  rival  in  daring  dashing 
enterprises  of  Border  warfare,  he  was  inferior  to  him  in 
military  art,  in  generosity,  noliilitv  of  tliought,  conversation, 
beauty  of  sentiment;  and  in  the  general  fame  and  estimation 
of  the  world  for  the  possession  of  these.  But  what  galled 
)iim  most  was,  that  Ramsay  presented  always  the  appear- 
ance of  one  stooping  to  notice  him,  or  do  hini  a  good  service  ; 
the  quick  intelligence  of  the  eye  of  one  invidious  of  another's 
better  parts  had  attributed  to  a  supposed  assumption  of  supe- 
riority what  ought  to  have  been  imputed  to  the  consciousness 
of  inferiority,  which  produced  the  feeling — a  circumstance- 
soon  seen  by  the  actress,  who  adroitly  elevated  Ramsay,  in 
proportion  as  she  wished  to  make  his  eleemosynary  insults 
fall  heavier  on  the  mind  of  Douglas.  Carrying  forward  in 
this  way  her  two  grand  objects — an  increase  of  affection 
towards  herself,  and  of  hatred  towards  Ramsay — she  looked 
forward  to  the  perfection  of  her  scheme  in  seeing  a  junction 
of  these  guarantee  a  stipulation  that  she  would  give  up 
her  heart,  (whether  really  or  apparentl)',  was  a  different 
thing,)  on  condition  of  her  lover  taking  away  the  life  of 
the  man  who  had  killed  her  husband  and  insulted  her 
avenger. 

The  first  approach  to  a  stipulation  of  such  a  nature,  quad- 
rating, though  it  did,  with  Douglas'  strongest  inclinations, 
was,  as  the  lady  knew,  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  progress.  She  relied  on  her  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, crediting  the  apophthegm,  that  what  the  heart  wisheth 
the  judgment  will  not  tarry  to  confirm,  or  the  hand  to 
execute  ;  and,  deriving  confidence  from  small  indications, 
progressed  with  the  noiseless  and  gradual,  yet  certain 
advancement  of  the  serpent,  which  is  formed  to  pass  through 
the  smallest  apertures,  and  to  cheat  both  the  eye  and  the 
ear  of  animals  of  the  quickest  sensation.  Unwilling  to  risk 
all  on  a  last  throw,  which,  contrary  to  her  expectations^ 
might  turn  out  unsuccessful,  she  felt  inclined  to  be  con- 
tented at  first  with  a  lesser  chance,  and  hugged  with  joy  her 
achievement,  when  she  heard  Douglas  say,  as  he  hung 
round  her  neck,  alternately  burning  with  love  and  revenge, 
the  results  of  her  powers  of  excitement,  that,  on  the  rie.rl 
occasion  of  an  insult  on  the  part  of  Ramsay,  he  would 
punish  him  with  death  on  the  spot. 

"  When  that  shall  happen,"  she  exclaimed,  with  fervour, 
"  the  heart  of  Dame  Winton  is  no  longer  her  own." 

"  And  with  such  a  guerdon  in  view,"  exclaimed  Douglas, 
clasping  her  eagerly  to  his  bosom,  "  it  would  not  be  like  a 
true  lover  to  be  dainty  in  his  relish  of  the  insult  which  is 
to  produce  so  important  an  effect." 

It  now  remained  for  this  female  schemer  to  bring  about 
such  a  train  of  circumstances  as  would  produce  an  occasion 
for  Douglas  redeeming  the  fatal  pledge  he  had  made  in  the 
conversation  now  detailed — and  this  she  felt  the  easiest 
part  of  her  task.  It  happened  at  that  time  that  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  occupying  the  high  office  of  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour  to  the  Scottish  Queen,  was  at  the  Castle  on 
her  way  to  Scone.  Tfiis  lady's  name  was  Clarissa  Sofley  ; 
and,  being  an  old  friend  of  Lady  W'intun's,  she  was 
entirely  devoted  to  her  service.  Her  power  over  the  Eng- 
lish Joanna  was  known  to  be  great,  arising  from  a  com- 
munity of  English  ideas  and  feelings,  strengthened  by  long 
Imbits  of  intimacy  and  endless  conversations  aliout  nati(mal 
objects  of  cherished  attachment  Many  of  the  Queen's 
secrets  were  confided  by  the  maid  of  honour  to  her  English 
friend  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  it  was  communicated  that,  of 
all  the  kniglits  and  nobles  of  Scotl;>nd,  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 


say was  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  Queen.  Tliis  fact 
was  in  a  short  time  stated  by  Lady  Winton  to  Douglas,  with 
a  view  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  which  she  was  shortly  to 
inflame  to  an  extent  suited  to  her  purj)ose. 

Douglas,  attached  to  his  new  love,  remained  in  a  st.ate 
of  inactivity  at  the  castle,  while  his  rival,  Ramsay,  wa« 
"up  and  doing,"  with  all  the  usual  energy  of  his  character, 
burning  to  free  his  country  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  procure  for  himself  a  high  degree  of  favour  in 
the  estimation  of  King  David,  who,  having  arrived  only 
shortly  before  from  France,  was  in  a  manner  new  to  his 
country  and  to  its  inhabitants.  Tlie  daring  ex|)Ioits  of 
Ramsay,  which  were  attended  with  general  success,  filled 
the  mouths  of  the  peojile,  anil  found  their  way,  loaded  with 
acclamations,  to  the  throne  ;  but,  above  all,  his  triumph  in 
reducing  Roxburgh  Castle,  a  fortress  of  great  strength  and 
importance,  by  a  daring  night  escalade,  was  universally 
deemed  the  most  illustrious  achievement  of  those  times,  and 
formed  the  prevailing  theme  of  conversation  in  Scotland  for 
man}'  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  readied  the  Her- 
mitage, it  was  communicated  by  Lady  Winton  to  Douglas, 
with  such  circumstantial  details  as  would  add  to  the  flame 
of  envy  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
knight.  But  Clarissa  Sofley  was  the  person  whom  she 
wished  to  interest,  to  the  greatest  degree,  in  this  affair. 
She  represented  to  her  that  Ramsay's  conduct  deserved  not 
only  praise  but  reward  from  his  sovereign,  and  thai,  in 
consequence  of  the  kindness  he  had  shewn  to  her  while  she 
remained  his  prisoner,  she  herself  felt  so  much  interest  in 
bis  advancement  that  she  could  not  but  press  upon  the 
maid  of  honour  the  justice  and  expediency  of  prevailing 
upon  Queen  Joanna,  already  his  friend,  to  get  the  King  to 
award  to  him  some  mark  of  favour  more  substantial  thai? 
empty  words  of  praise.  Douglas,  she  continued,  was  sick 
of  the  details  of  the  sherift'ship  of  Teviotdale,  and  she  knew 
for  certain  that  Ramsay  sighed  for  nothing  more  fervently 
than  that  jurisdiction.  It  seemed,  therefore,  a  favourite  op- 
portunity for  pleasing  all  parties.  The  King  would  do  an 
act  of  justice  in  awarding  to  so  good  a  soldier  this  honour. 
Ramsay  would  be  pleased  and  filled  with  gratitude,  which 
would  nerve  his  arm  for  greater  enterprises  ;  and  Douglas 
would  be  relieved  from  a  duty  the  discharge  of  which 
was  i.ot  suited  to  his  habits  of  life.  She  concluded  bv 
extorting  from  the  maid  of  honour  a  promise  to  use  every 
energy  in  her  power,  when  she  arrived  at  Scone,  to 
gratify  her  friend  by  getting  this  scheme  of  gratitude 
accomplished.  Next  day,  Clarissa  Sofley  departed  for  the 
royal  residence. 

In  a  very  short  time  afterwards.  Lady  Winton  received 
a  letter  from  her  friend,  informing  her  that  David  had,  with 
the  aid  of  very  little  solicitation,  conferred  on  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  for  his  conduct  in  reducing  Roxburgh  Castle,  the 
sheriffship  of  Teviotdale.  Repairing  with  alacrity  to  Dou- 
glas, she  told  him  the  extraordinary  news,  garnishing  her 
communication  with  such  commentaries  as  would  bring  out, 
in  the  strongest  light,  the  injustice  to  Douglas  of  the  grant, 
the  dishonour  and  disgrace  it  entailed  upon  him,  and  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  some  mode  of  revenge.  It  was 
clear,  she  stated,  that  the  King  must  have  previously  known 
that  Ramsay  wished  ior,  if  he  did  not  solicit  the  honour, 
and  been  informed  that  Douglas  wished  to  resign  it ;  for  it 
was  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  an 
act  on  the  part  of  a  monarch  who  could  not  aft'ord  to  lose 
any  of  his  knights  by  so  gratuitous  an  inversion  of  the  rules 
of  justice.  But  all  this  was  supererogation.  The  mind  of 
Douglas  was  too  fervent,  and  his  sense  of  dishonour  too 
acute,  to  require  an)-thing  more  to  inflame  it  to  the  highest 
degree  than  the  simple  announcement  of  this  unexpected 
intelligence. 

"  Behold,"  cried  he,  "  the  last,  the  greatest  of  Rams.ay's 
triumphs  !    The  boon  I  received  kneeling  from  his  genero- 
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'  sity  is  snatched  back  by  the  lying  devices  of  anotlicr  liand. 
jNIy  sovereign  hatli  been  imposed  upon  ;  his  roynl  signet 
used  for  private  purposes  of  aggrandisement ;  and  Douglas 
attempted  to  be  tricked  by  the  h'ucius  doccius  who  hath 
juggled  him  for  years.  What  more  is  required  to  rouse  me 
to  the  vindication  of  my  honour,  the  puni'-limcnt  of  the 
criminal  devices  of  low  villany  cloaked  with  generosity, 
the  gratification  of  my  revenge,  and  the  consummation  of 
my  loVe?" 

"  One  other  thing,"  answered  Lady  AVinton — '■  and  that, 
too,  is  forthcoming.  That  Ramsay  shall  wait  on  thee,  and 
make  offer  generously  to  resign  the  royal  grant  into  hands 
xvliich  he  knoweth  are  convulsively  clutching  the  dagger  of 
revenge,  and  therefore  must  be  rejected." 

"  Right,  good  lady,"  answered  Douglas,  energetically  ; 
"  that  is  awanting,  and  will  be  supplied.  Thou  knowest 
the  murderer  of  thy  husband  better  than  I  do  the  destroyer 
nf  my  honour,  and  the  intruder  upon  ray  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. By  the  sword  of  the  Good  Sir  James,  he  shall  have 
his  response — his  reward !  Is  there  need  of  more  words 
from  a  Douglas .'" 

The  remark  of  Lady  Winton  was  verified  sooner  than 
could  have  been  e:xpected.  Ramsay  had  himself  been  sur- 
prised at  the  gift  of  the  King,  and  had  resolved  not  to  accejit 
it  unless  he  ascertained  that  Douglas  truly  wished  to  resign 
his  office.  His  sense  of  honour  was  too  fine  to  allow  him 
to  hesitate  an  instant  on  the  step  he  should  follow  ;  and, 
telling  the  King's  messenger  that  he  required  time  to  delilie- 
rate  about  receiving  the  honour  intended  to  be  conferred 
on  him,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  horse,  and  journeyed  with 
all  speed  to  the  Castle  of  Hermitage. 

"  JMy  King,"  he  said,  on  meeting  Douglas,  "  hath  taken 
it  into  his  royal  head  that  I  am  possessed  of  an  especial 
desire  for  thy  oflfice  of  sheriffship.  God  mend  the  times  ! 
AVhy  is  it  that  my  thoughts  are  thus  travestied  by  royal 
ingenuity,  and  my  honour  and  friendship  put  into  jeopardy 
by  officious  favour  i*  I  fear,  also,  that  thy  ideas  have  expe- 
rienced the  menslrinim  of  the  royal  will,  and  undergone 
some  metamorphosis,  for  which  thou  art  not  answerable ; 
for  it  doth  appear  that  it  hath  been  represented  that  thou 
dost  wish  to  resign  thy  post  of  honour  and  emolument, 
which,  with  thy  good  sword,  thou  didst  fight  for,  when  the 
sherifi'dom  over  which  thy  jurisdiction  extends  was,  by 
thy  prowess,  cleared  of  our  national  enemies.  I  judge  of 
the  truth  of  thy  imputed  sentiments  by  that  of  my  own  ; 
and  I  do,  upon  the  honour  of  a  Ramsay,  declare  that  the 
authority  of  David  Bruce  shall  not  invest  me  with  those 
honours  which  thy  arm  hath  achieved." 

'•  By  my  faith,  Ramsay,"  replied  Douglas,  "  thou  art  a 
right  generous  knight ;  and  do,  moreover,  possess  a  most 
potent,  I  should  say  a  most  miraculous  power  of  producing 
opportunities  of  shewing  forth  thy  noble  sentiments ;  for  thou 
dost  not  hesitate  to  imitate  some  of  the  old  kings,  who  robbed 
their  subjects,  and  then  generously  handed  to  them  their  own 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  donation.  1  received  this  sheriffship  at 
thy  hands  before — God  bless  the  bounty ! — and  I  cannot  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  tax  thy  generosity  with  arepetition  of  the 
same  gift.  He  who  bore  the  heart  of  good  King  Robert,  and 
who,  as  a  penance  for  the  sins  of  his  master,  resolved  to 
fight  and  beg  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  did  not  bequeath 
the  badge  of  the  '  blue-gown'  or  any  other  beggar  to  his  son. 
I  got  only  his  sword,  and,  God  pity  me!  I  once  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  I  could  fight  my  way,  with  that  good 
Damascus,  through  the  necessities  of  illegitimacy,  without 
being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mendicancy.  1  cannot 
yet  resign  that  thought;  for  my  sword,  believe  me,  is 
neither  blunt  nor  rusty,  though,  peradventure,  thou  dost 
believe,  if  I  may  trust  my  sense  of  injury  and  insult,  that 
it  is  both.  Go,  sir,  and  take  possession  of  thy  sheriffilom  ; 
and  may  the  prayer  of  a  Douglas  be  answered,  when  it 
expresseth  his  desire  that  the  first  precept  directed  from 


chancery  may  be  to  infeft  thy  son  and  heir  in  the  land 
of  thy  family  in  Teviotdale." 

"  These  taunts,  Sir  William,"  said  Ramsay,  "  but  ill 
become  our  friendship  or  my  errand.  1  forgive  thee, 
because" 

"Dost  thou,  most  generoBs  youth?"  interrupted  S'r 
William.  "  How  much  do  I  owe  thee  for  all  the  gratuitous 
awards  of  thy  beneficence  .'  Honour  demands  an  account, 
and  I  cannot  stoop  to  acceptilation.  I  shall  appear  in  thy 
court-room  at  Hawick,  and  pay  thee  over  the  bar  of  justice — 
though  that  may  be  the  sacred  desk  of  the  prelate.  The 
Church  loves  justice.     No  more." 

As  Douglas  uttered  these  words,  he  rushed  abmptly  out 
of  the  room.  Ramsay,  unconscious  of  having  done  anything 
to  produce  anger,  felt  sorry  for  the  etl'ects  of  some  mis 
understanding,  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  explain. 
There  was,  however,  something  due  to  his  own  dignity 
He  returned  to  Dalhousie,  fully  resolved  not  to  accept  the 
sheriffship,  and  sent  an  intimation  to  that  effect  to  Scone. 
After  some  time,  he  received  intimation  that  Douglas  had 
refused  to  officiate  as  sherif}';  and  the  King  called  upon 
him,  as  a  faithful  subject,  to  stand  forth  and  prevent  tbf- 
impeding  of  the  co\ir.se  of  justice  in  one  of  the  most  troubled 
of  his  counties.  This  appeal  it  was  impossible  to  resist  ;  and 
Ramsay  allowed  himself  to  be  invested  with  hisnew  lioneurs. 

The  hints  which  Douglas  had  thrown  out  in  his  convers- 
ation with  Ramsaj',  might  have  led  the  latter  to  sus]iect 
that  the  proud  baron  whom  he  had  thus,  against  his  own 
will,  superseded  in  a  high  office,  would  resort  to  some  mode 
of  revenge  ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  historians,  that  notice 
was  absolutely  given  to  the  new  sheriff  that  his  enemy 
resolved  to  punish  him  in  the  very  scene  of  his  judicial 
labours.  Ramsay,  however,  trusted  to  Douglas  having,  in 
a  manner,  resigned  the  office,  by  refusing  to  fulfil  its  duties; 
and  it  has  been  also  asserted  that  Douglas  subsequently 
pretended  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  It  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  Ramsay  feared  nothing,  and  made  no  prepar- 
ations, by  having  a  guard  about  him,  to  resist  any  inter- 
ference with  his  person  or  judicial  avocations — a  fatal 
security,  destined  to  be  lamented  by  Scotland,  so  long  as 
the  fate  of  one  of  her  best  men  and  most  accomplished 
warriors  continued  to  be  remembered.  In  the  meantime, 
Douglas  was  deeply  intent  upon  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose. He  fed  a  band  of  armed  retainers  to  Hawick,  where 
he  knew  that  the  new  sheriff  held  his  court  in  the  open 
church.  Oh  entering,  Ramsay  invited  him,  with  an  easy 
and  friendly  manner,  to  take  his  seat  alongside  of  him  ;  on 
which  Douglas  drew  his  sword,  seized  his  victim,  who  was 
wounded  in  attempting  a  vain  resistance,  and,  throwing 
him,  while  the  blood  flowed  from  his  wounds,  across  a  horse, 
hurried  him  off  to  the  Castle  of  Hennitnge  where  he  thrust 
iiim  into  a  dungeon.  There  he  was  left  to  die  of  liunger. 
No  one  was  allowed,  by  the  proud  and  iniidacable  baron, 
to  approach  him  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  dastardly 
executioner  and  Lady  AVinton  sat  at  a  low  casement,  in 
front  of  the  castle,  for  the  purpose  of  being  regaled  by  the 
cries  of  the  dying  man.  A  circumst.ancc  occurred  which 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  his  agonies,  and  the  pleasure 
of  his  enemies.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  granary 
above  his  prison,  from  which  some  particles  of  corn  fell 
through  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  floor.  On  these  the 
miserable  man  protracted  a  wretched  existence  for  the  space 
of  seventeen  days.  The  cessation  of  his  groans  apprised  his 
implacable  foes  that  hunger  had  wrung  I'rom  their  victim 
the  last  spark  of  life. 
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CHATELARD. 
SoMK  time  after  the  unfortunate  Queen  Jlary  had  esla- 
hlishcd  her  court  at  Ilolyrood,  on  her  return  from  Fra.nce, 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  a  stranger  arrivod  at 
Ik  certain  tavern  or  hostelry,  ioept  by  one  (ioodal,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Canonpate  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  iiad 
(ast  come  from  Leitii,  where  he  had  been  hmded  from  a 
Frencli  vessel  some  two  or  three  hours  previously.  He 
was  a  young  man,  probably  about  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
tall  and  handsome  in  person,  of  a  singularly  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, and  of  mild  and  exceedingly  gentleman-like 
demeanour.  His  lofty  forehead  and  expressive  eye  bespoke 
the  presence  of  genius,  or,  at  least,  of  an  intellect  of  a  very 
high  order  ;  while  his  general  manners  indicated  a  refined 
and  cultivated  mind.  There  was  marked,  liowever,  on  the 
brow  of  the  interesting  stranger,  very  palpable  traces  of 
saddening  thoughts — his  whole  countenance,  indeed,  exhibit- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a  deep  and  rooted  melancholy; 
but  it  was  of  a  gentle  kind,  and  bore  no  likeness  to  the 
stern  gloominess  of  disappointed  ambition.  His  sadness 
was  evidently  a  sadness  of  the  heart — the  result  of  some 
grievous  presstire  on  its  best  and  teudsrest  feelings  and 
directions. 

After  having  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  the  stranger 
desired  a  small  measure  of  wine  to  be  brought  him.  This 
order  was  executed  by  mine  host  in  person  ;  and,  indeed, 
from  what  afterwards  followed,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
given  with  an  express  view  to  that  result ;  for,  on  the  land^ 
lord's  placing  the  wine  before  his  guest,  the  latter  re- 
quested him,  with  great  politeness  of  manner,  to  sit  down 
and  share  it  with  him  ;  saying,  that  he  wanted  a  little 
information  on  two  or  three  particular  points.  Jline  host, 
Beating  himself  as  desired,  expressed  his  readiness  to  att'ord 
him  any  information  of  which  he  himself  was  possessed. 
Having  thanked  the  former  for  his  civility,  and  pressed  him, 
not  in  vain,  to  taste  of  his  own  wine,  the  stranger  said — 
"  Is  the  Queen,  my  friend,  just  now  at  Holyrood.^" 
He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  querist 
paused,  sighed,  and  next  inquired  if  she  walked  much 
abroad — what  were  the  hours  she  devoted  to  that  recrea- 
tion— whether  she  was  accompanied  by  many  attendants 
on  these  occasions — and  whether  her  ordinary  promenade 
was  a  place  easy  of  access."  Having  been  informed  on  all 
these  points,  he  again  relapsed  into  thought,  and  again 
sighed  profoundly.  After  a  short  time,  however,  he  once 
more  recovered  himself,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  but  more 
by  way  of  soliloquy  than  inquiry — 

"  Is  slie  not  beautiful — transcendantly  beautiful  ?" 
Jline  host,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  question,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  manner  in 
which  it  was  expressed,  replied,  that  she  surely  was  "  Just 
as  bonny  a  creature  as  he  had  ever  clapt  ee  on — a  plump, 
sonsy,  nice-lookin  lass." 

A  slight  expression  of  disgust,  or  rather  of  horror,  at  the 
homely  terms  employed  by  mine  host  in  speaking  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Queen,  passed  over  the  countenance  of  his 
guest.  It  was,  however,  but  momentary,  and  was  not 
observed,  or  at  any  rate  not  understood,  by  him  whose 
language  had  called  it  forth. 
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"  Ay,  beautiful  is  she,"  went  on  the  enthusiastic  stranger, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  gazing  on  the  roof,  in  a  ill 
of  ecstasy,  and  in  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  presence 
of  a  third  party — "  beautiful  is  she  to  look  upon,  as  is  the 
rising  sun  emerging  from  the  purpled  cast ;  beautiful  as  hif- 
setting  amidst  the  burnished  clouds  of  the  west  ;  lovely 
as  the  full  moon  hanging  midway  in  her  field  of  azure  • 
grateful  to  the  sight  as  the  green  fields  of  spring,  or  the 
ilowers  of  the  garden  ;  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  are  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  grove,  or 
the  sound  of  the  distant  waterfall." 

Here  the  spe.aker  paused  in  his  rhapsody,  continued 
silent  i'or  some  moments,  then  suddenly  returning,  as  it 
were,  to  a  sense  of  the  ciTcumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  brought  his  hands  over  his  forehead  and  eyes,  as 
one  recovering  from  an  agony  of  painful  and  melancholy 
thoughts.  Surprised  by  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  hia 
guest,  the  landlord  of  the  house  began  to  conceive  that  he 
bad  got  into  the  company  of  a  madman  ;  yet  ho  marvclkd 
much  what  description  of  madness  it  could  be,  since  it  was 
made  evident  only  when  the  Queen  was  spoken  of — the 
stranger  speaking  on  all  other  subjects  rationally  and  com- 
posedly. 

"  She  wall«  not  much  abroad,  you  say,  my  friend .''" 
said  the  latter,  resuming  the  conversation  which  he  had 
broken  oft'  to  give  utterance  to  the  rhapsody  which  has 
just  been  quoted. 

"  Very  seldom,  sir,"  replied  mine  host;  "  for,  ye  see,  she 
dnesna  fin'  hersel  quite  at  hame  yet  amang  us  ;  but  she'll 
come  to,  by  and  by,  I've  nae  doot." 

"  And  she  is  not  easy  of  access,  you  say :  no  chance  of 
one  being  able  to  throw  himself  in  her  way .'" 

"Unco  little,  I  should  think,"  replied  mine  host,  "  unless 
sbe  could  be  fa'n  in  wi'  gaun  to  the  chapel  to  mass  ;  for 
she  still  abides  by  thae  abominations,  for  a'  -John  Knox  can 
say  till  her."  A  flush  of  resentment  and  indignation 
crossed  the  pale  countenance  of  the  stranger,  at  the  last 
expressions  of  the  innkeeper,  and  he  threw  a  glance  at 
him,  strongly  expressive  of  these  feelings,  but  suddenly 
checked  himself,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed 
his  queries  in  the  calm  and  gentle  tones  which  seemed 
natural  to  him — 

"  How  likes  sire  the  country,  know  ye  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  canna  weel  say,"  replied  mine  host ;  "  but  I 
rather  doot,  frae  what  I  hear,  she's  no  a'thegither  reconciled 
till't  yet.  She  thinks,  I  dare  say,  we're  rather  a  rough-spun 
set  o'  folk — a  wee  thing  coorse  i'  the  grain  or  sae." 

"Ay,  that  ye  are,  that  ye  are,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
more  candour  than  courtesy,  again  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  again  beginning  to  rhapsodise  as  before.  "  She 
is  among  ye — the  beautiful,  the  gentle,  the  accomplished, 
the  refined — as  a  fawn  amongst  a  herd  of  bears.  She  is  in 
your  wild  and  savage  land,  like  a  lovely  and  tender  flower 
growing  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock — a  sweet  and  gentle  thing, 
blooming  alone  in  the  midst  of  rudeness  and  barrenness.  O 
uncongenial  soil !  O  discordant  association !  Dearest, 
crudest,  loveliest  of  thy  sex!" 

If  mine  host  was  amazed  at  the  first  outpouring  of  Lis 
guest's  excited  mind,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  it  was 
not  lessened  bj  this  second  ebullition  of  fervour  and  passion. 
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He,  in  truth,  now  became  convinced  that  lie  ivas  distracted  : 
and,  under  this  impression,  felt  a  strong  desire  to  be  quit  ot 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  With  this  view,  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  stealing  unobserved  out  of  the  apartment — a 
feat  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  performing,  as  his  guest 
seemed  ultimately  so  whollv  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts 
as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  what  was  either  said  or  done 
in  his  presence.  Soon  after  mine  host  had  retired,  the 
stranger  ordered  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  to  be  brought  him. 
They  were  placed  upon  his  table,  he  himself  the  while 
walking  up  and  down  the  apartment  with  measured  stride 
and  downcast  look,  as  if  again  lost  in  profound  and  per- 
jilexing  thought ;  and,  at  intervals,  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps, thus  traversing  his  chamber,  was  heard  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  night.  The  stranger  had  slept  none  ;  he  had 
not  even  retired  to  seek  repose  ;  but  those  periods  during  the 
night — and  they  were  of  considerable  length — in  which  all 
was  silent  in  his  apartment,  were  employed  in  writing ;  and, 
when  morning  came,  the  result  of  his  labours  was  exhibited 
in  a  letter,  curiously  or  rather  fancifully  folded,  tied  with  a 
green  silk  thread,  and  highly  perfumed.  This  letter  was 
addressed  on  the  back — "  To  the  Most  Illustrious  Princess, 
-Nlary,  Queen  of  Scotland." 

Having  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  stranger  to  this 
point,  we  will  shift  the  scene  to  the  sitting  apartment  of 
the  Queen  in  Ilolyrood.  Here,  surrounded  with  her  maids, 
the  young  and  lovely  Princess  was,  at  the  moment  of  which 
we  speak,  engaged  in  working  embroidery,  and  laughing 
and  chatting  with  her  attendants,  amongst  whom  were  two 
or  three  young  French  ladies,  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  France.  The  Queen  and  her  maids  were  thus 
employed,  then,  when  the  gentleman  usher,  who  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  entered,  and,  with  a  low  obeisance, 
presented  a  letter  to  the  Queen.  It  was  the  same  as  that 
addressed  to  her  by  the  stranger,  and  above  referred  to. 
The  Queen  took  the  letter,  with  a  gracious  smile,  from  the 
person  presenting  it,  and,  contemplating  it  for  a  moment, 
before  she  opened  it,  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise — 

"  This,  sure,"  she  said,  "  is  from  none  of  our  Scottish 
subjects:  the  fold  is  French."  And  she  sighed.  "  It  has 
the  cut  and  fashion  of  the  billet  duux  of  St  GeiTuains  ;  and," 
she  added,  laughing,  "  the  precise  flavour,  too,  I  declare. 
But  I  should  know  this  handwriting,"  she  went  on — ''I 
have  seen  it  before.  This,  however,  will  solve  the  mystery." 
And  she  tore  the  letter  open,  and  was  instantly  employed  in 
reading  it,  blushing  and  smiling  by  turns,  as  she  proceeded 
with  the  perusal.  When  she  had  done — "  i\Iaria,"  she 
said,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  addressing  one  of 
licr  French  ladies,  "  who  think  you  is  this  letter  from  }" 

"  I  cannot  guess,  madam,"  replied  the  young  lady  ap- 
pealed to. 

"  Do  try,"  rejoined  Jlary- 

"  Nay,  indeed,  I  cannot,"  said  the  former,  now  pausing 
ill  her  work,  and  looking  laughingly  at  her  mistress. 
"  Perhaps  from  the  Count  Desmartine,  or  from  Dufour,  or 
Dubois." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  the  Queen,  laughing — "  neither  of 
these,  Slaria;  hut  I  will  have  compassion  on  your  curiosity 
and  tell  you.  Would  you  believe  it } — it  is  from  Chatelard, 
the  poet." 

"  Chatelard !"  repeated  the  maiden,  in  amazement. 
"  What,  in  all  the  earth,  can  have  brought  him  here.^" 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  said  the  Queen,  blushing;  for  she 
guessed,  or  rather  feared  the  cause.  "  But  read  and  judge 
for  yourself,"  she  added,  handing  her  attendant  the  letter, 
which  contained  a  very  beautiful  laudatory  poem,  full  of 
passion  and  feeling,  addressed  to  herself,  and  which  the 
writer  concluded  by  requesting  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  form  part  of  her  court ;  declaring  that  it  would  be  joy 
inexpressible  to  him  to  be  near  her  person — he  cared  not  in 
how  mean  a  capacity.     The  having  opi)ortunities  of  seeing 


and  serving  her,  he  said,  would  reconcile  him  tcany  d<>grad- 
ation  of  rank — to  any  loss,  save  that  of  honour. 

"  In  truth,  very  pretty  verses,"  said  the  waiting  maid, 
returning  the  poem  to  the  Queen ;  "  but,  mcthinks,  some 
what  over-bold." 

"  Why,  I  do  think  so  too,  Maria,"  replied  Mary.  "  Chate- 
lard rather  forgets  himself;  but  poets,  you  know.  Lave  a 
license,  and  I  cannot  be  harsh  to  the  poor  young  m:in.  Jt 
would  be  cruel,  ungenerous,  and  unworthy  of  me." 

"  But  what  say  you,  madam,  to  his  request  to  be  attached 
to  your  court .''" 

"  Really,  as  to  that,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say,  indeed," 
rejoined  the  Queen.  "  Chatelard,  you  know,  Maria,  is  :i 
gentleman,  both  by  birth  and  education.  He  is  accomplisiicd 
in  a  very  high  degree,  and  of  a  graceful  person  and  pleasing 
manners,  and  would  thus  do  no  discredit  to  our  court ;  but, 
I  fear  me,  he  might  be  guilty  of  some  indiscretions — for  he 
is  a  child  of  passion  as  well  as  song — that  might  lead  him- 
self into  danger,  and  bring  some  blame  on  me.  Still,  I  can- 
not think  of  rejecting  altogether  his  humble  suit,  so  prettily 
preferred  ;  and,  if  he  would  promise  to  conduct  himself  with 
becoming  gravity  and  reserve  in  all  matters  and  at  all  times, 
I  should  have  no  objection  that  he  was  attached  to  our 
court.  I  will,  at  all  events,  make  trial  of  him  for  a  short 
space." 

Having  said  this,  the  Queen,  now  addressing  the  ladies 
present,  generally,  went  on — 

"Ladies,  I  will  shortly  introduce  to  you  a  new  gallant  : 
but  I  pray  ye  take  care  of  your  hearts  ;  for  he  is,  I  warrant 
ye,  one  especially  given  to  purloining  these  little  commodi- 
ties. He  is  handsome,  accomplished,  and  a  poet  ;  so  mind 
ye  ladies,  I  have  warned  you — be  on  your  guard.  Kerr" — ■ 
she  now  ciilled  out  to  a  page  in  waiting — "  go  to  the  hostelry, 
whence  this  letter  came,  and  say  to  the  gentleman  by 
whom  it  has  been  sent,  that  we  desire  to  see  him  forthwith. 
Let  him  accompany  you,  Kerr." 

The  page  instantly  departed  ;  and  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  his  short  absence  on  this  mission,  to  say  briefly  who 
Chatelard  was — what  was  his  object  in  coming  to  the 
Scottish  court — and  of  what  nature  were  the  fears  which 
the  (^ueen  expressed  regarding  him. 

Chatelard,  then,  was  a  young  French  gentleman  of  rank, 
of  rare  accomplishments,  and  a  poet  of  very  considerable 
excellence.  His  seeking  to  attach  himself  to  Mary's  court, 
was  the  result  of  a  violent  and  unhappy  attachment  to  her 
person ;  and  her  fears  for  him,  proceeding  from  a  suspicion 
of  this  attachment,  were,  that  he  would  commit  himself  by 
some  rash  expression  of  his  feelings.  She  was  displeased 
with  his  presumptuous  love,  yet  found  she  could  not.  as  a 
woman,  but  look  on  it  with  pity  ai>d  compassion  ;  and  hence 
her  disposition  to  treat  with  kindness  and  affability  its  un- 
happy victim.  Prudence,  indeed,  would  cert.ainly  have 
dictated  another  course  than  that  iMary  pursued  with  Chate- 
lard, in  thus  admitting  him  to  her  presence  ;  but  Mary's  error 
here  was  an  error  of  the  heart,  and  more  to  be  regretted 
than  blamed. 

In  a  short  while  after  the  messenger  had  been  dispatched 
with  the  invitation  to  Chatelard,  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
apartment  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  that  person  entered. 
liis  bow  to  the  Queen  was  exceedingly  graceful ;  and  not 
less  so,  though  measured  with  scrupulous  exactness  in  their 
expression  of  deference,  were  those  he  directed  to  her 
ladies.  Chatelard's  countenance  was  at  this  instant  suffused 
with  a  blush,  and  it  was  evident  he  was  under  the  excite- 
ment of  highly  .agitated  feelings  ;  but  he  lost  not,  for  a 
moment,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree,  his  presence  of  mind  ; 
neither  did  these  feelings  prevent  him  conducting  himself 
at  this  interview  with  the  most  perfect  propriety. 

•'  Chatelard,"  said  the  Queen,  after  the  ceremonies  of  a 
first  salutation  were  over,  "  I  perceive  you  h.ave  lost  nona 
of  your  cunning  in   tlie  gentle   craft.     These  were   really 
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prclfy  lines  3"0U  sent  me — clioicc   in  cxpressidn,  nnd  melo- 
diously arnuified.     I  .-issurc  tliec  it  is  a  very  hajiiiy  Jiicee." 

"  How  could  it  lie  otIiei«ise,  niailam,"  replied  Cliatelard, 
bowing  low,  "with  such  a  suhjcet?" 

"  Kay,  nay,"  said  Mary,  lauf;hin<i  and  blushing  at  the 
Bamc  time — "  I  am  no  suhjeet,  Cliatelard,  but  an  anointed 
(^ueen.     Thou  canst  not  make  a  subject  of  me." 

Chatelard  now  in  turn  blushed,  and  said,  smiling,  "Your 
wit,  madam,  has  thrown  me  out  ;  but,  avoiding  this  play 
on  words,  my  position  is  good,  undeniable.  All  men 
acknowledge  it." 

"  Go  to — go  to,  Chatelard — thou  wcrt  ever  a  flatterer. 
Rut  'tis  a  poet's  trade.  Thou  art  a  dangerous  flatterer, 
however ;  for  thou  dost  praise  so  prettily  that  one  cannot 
suspect  thy  sincerity,  nor  he  angry  with  thee,  even  when 
thou  descrvest  that  they  should.  But  enough  of  this  in 
the  meantime.  Ye  may  now  retire  ;  and  I  think  the  sooner 
the  better,  for  the  safety  of  these  fair  maidens'  hearts,  and 
vourown  peace  of  mind,  which  a  longer  stay  might  endanger. 
Our  chamberlain  will  provide  thee  with  suitable  apartments, 
and  see  to  thy  wants.  JIark,"  she  added,  laughingly,  "  we 
retain  thee  in  our  service  in  the  capacity  of  our  poet — of 
court  poet — a  high  and  honourable  appointment ;  and  thy 
reward  shall  bo  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  these  fair 
ladies — the  beauty  of  all  and  each  of  whom  I  expect  thou 
wilt  fortliwith  embalm  in  immortal-  verse." 

Chatelard,  bowing,  was  now  about  to  retire,  when  the 
Queen,  again  addressing  him,  said — "  We  will  send  for  thee 
again  in  the  afternoon,  to  bear  us  company  for  a  while, 
when  thou  wilt  please  bring  with  thee  some  of  thy  newest 
and  choicest  madrigals." 

Expressing  a  deep  sense  of  the  honour  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  him,  of  the  Queen's  kind  condescension,  and 
avowing  his  devotedness  to  her  service,  Chatelard  with- 
drew, and  was  provided  with  the  promised  apartments  by 
the  express  orders  of  Mary  herself.  To  these  apartments 
we  shall  follow  the  enthusiastic  but  audacious  lover.  On 
being  left  alone,  Chatelard  again  fell  into  one  of  those 
reveries  which  we  have  already  described,  and  again  launched 
into  that  strain  of  extravagant  adulation  which,  on  another 
occasion,  we  represented  hira  as  indulging  in.  Again  he 
compared  iMary,  in  his  incoherent  ravings,  to  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  earth,  sea,  and  sky  ;  but  comparing  her 
to  these  only  that  he  might  assert  how  far  she  surpassed 
them.  There  were  mingled,  too,  with  his  eulogiums,  on 
this  occasion,  expressions  of  that  imprudent  passion  which 
subsequently  at  once  urged  him  to  commit  the  most  darinf 
ottences,  and  blinded  him  to  their  consequences.  Poor 
Chatelard's  ravings,  in  the  instance  of  which  we  are  just 
speaking,  were  unconsciously  uttered  ;  but  they  were 
unfortunately  loud  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  tlie 
domestics,  who  were  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  lobby  into 
which  the  door  of  his  apartment  opened.  These,  attracted 
by  his  rapturous  exclamations,  listened,  from  time  to  time, 
dt  his  door,  and  were  highly  amused  with  the  rhapsodies 
of  the  imprudent  poet.  The  latter,  becoming  more  and 
more  vehement,  and,  in  proportion,  moie  entertaining,  the 
<lomestics  finally  gathered  in  a  cluster  around  the  door,  to 
the  number  of  six  or  eight,  and,  with  suppressed  laughter, 
overheard  all  that  the  excited  and  unguarded  inmate  chose 
to  utter.  That,  however,  was  so  incoherent,  or  at  least;  of 
so  high-flown  a  character,  that  the  listeners  could  make 
nothing  of  it;  and,  as  they  could  not,  they  immediately 
i-nncluded  it  to  bo  nonsense,  and  the  speaker  a  madman. 
But  there  came  one  to  the  spot,  at  this  unfortunate  moment, 
M'ho,  with  sharper  intellect  and  more  apt  comprehension, 
at  once  discovered  the  meaning  that  lurked  under  the  florid 
langiiage  of  the  poet's  ill-timed  soliloquies. 

While  the  servants  were  crowded  around  the  door  of 
Chatelard's  apartment,  too  intent  on  their  amusement  to 
notice  the  approach  of  any  one,  another  partv  had  advanced 


unseen  to  within  a  few  paces  of  where  they  stood.  Here, 
with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  he'  had  remained 
unobserved  for  several  seconds,  gazing  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  displeasure  on  the  merry  giouj)  assembled  around 
the  poet's  door.  He  was,  however,  at  length  discovered. 
when  the  knot  of  listeners  instantly  broke  up  in  the  greatest 
hurry  and  alarm. 

"  liovir  now,"  exclaimed  the  unexpected  intruder — a 
person  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  rather  slender  form, 
of  cold  and  haughty  demeanour,  and  austere  countenance — 
"  How  now  .'"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  whose  tones  were 
naturally  severe — 'what  means  this  idling  .> — what  do  ye 
all  here,  knaves,  in  place  of  attending  to  your  duties.'" 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  terrified  domestics 
were  now  endeavouring  to  make  oft"  in  all  directions  ;  but 
the  querist's  curiosity,  or,  perhaps,  suspicion,  having  been 
excited  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  instantly  arrested  their 
progress,  by  calling  on  them,  in  a  voice  of  increased  severity 
and  vehemence,  to  stop. 

"  Come  hither,  Johnstone,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  one 
of  the  fugitives — "  I  must  know  what  ye  have  Ix-en  all 
about."  And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  ''Who  occupies 
this  apartment  r"  he  inquired,  pointing  to  that  in  which 
was  Chatelard. 

"  An'  please  ye,  my  Lord,"  replied  Johnstone,  bowing 
with  the  most  profound  respect — "  ane  that  we  think's  no 
very  wise.  He's  been  bletherin  awa  there  to  himsel,  saving 
yer  Honour's  presence,  like  a  bubbly-jock,  for  this  half  hour 
back,  and  we  can  neither  mak  tap  tail,  nor  man«  o'  what 
he's  savin." 

"  What !    a  madman,    Johnstone  >"    said    the    Earl    of 
JIurray,  the  Queen's  half-brother,  for  it  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage ;  then  hurriedly  added — "  Who  is  he  ? — w  hat  is  he — 
where  is  he  from.'' — when  came  he  hither.' " 
The  man  answered  categorically — 

"  I  dinna  ken,  my  Lord,  wha  he  is  ;  but,  frae  the  tliinness 
o'  his  chafts,  I  tak  him  to  be  ane  o'  your  French  laun- 
loupers.     He  cam  to  the  palace  aboot  twa  hours  syne." 

'The  Earl's  curiosity  was  now  still  further  excited,  and, 
without  saying  a  word  more,  he  drew  near  to  the  door  of 
Chatelard's  apartment,  and  became  also  an  auditor  of  the 
poor  poet's  unguarded  language  ;  but  not  such  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  listeners  who  had  preceded  him  ;  to  him 
that  language  was  perfectly  intelligible — at  least,  to  the 
extent  of  informing  him  of  Chatelard's  ambitious  love.  To 
Murray  this  was  a  secret  worth  knowing ;  and,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  discover  this  attachment  to  he  reciprocal, 
and  thus  acquire  an  additional  influence  over  the  Queen, 
his  sister,  at  the  expense  of  her  reputation,  he  considered 
it  a  singularly  fortunate  incident.  Perhaps  he  expected 
that  it  would  do  even  more  for  him  than  this :  that  it 
would  eventually  help  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
daring  views  towards  ihe  crow n  itself,  of  which  he  was  not 
unsuspected.  Whether,  however,  he  was  able  to  trace,  in 
distinct  and  definite  lines,  any  consequences  favouraljle  to 
himself  from  the  fact  which  had  just  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, it  is  certain  he  was  pleased  with  the  discovery, 
and  considered  it  as  an  important  acquisition.  That  he 
viewed  it  in  this  light,  indeed,  was  evident  even  by  his 
countenance,  cautiously  giiarded  as  its  expressions  ever 
were. 

On  being  satis6ed  of  the  fact  of  Chatelard's  attachment 
to  the  Queen,  he  withdrew  from  the  door  with  a  look  and 
brief  expression  of  satisfaction,  and  went  directly  in  quest 
of  the  chamberlain.     On  finding  whom — 

'  So,  Mr  Chamberlain,"  he  s;iid,  "  we  have  got,  I  find, 
another  animal  added  to  our  herd  of  fawning,  drivelling 
courtiers.  Pray,  who  or  what  is  he,  this  person  Avho  has 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  northern  gallery,  and  by  whose 
authority  has  he  been  installed  there.'" 

"  Bv  the  Queen's,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Chamberlain. 
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*'  I  have  had  express  and  direct  onters  from  the  Queen  her- 
self, to  provide  the  gentleman  with  apartments  in  the  palace, 
and  to  see  to  his  suitable  entertainment." 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  said  the  Earl,  biting  his  lip,  and  musing  for 
a  moment.     "  By  her  own  express  orders  !"  he  repeated. 
"  It  is  very  well."     Then,  after  a  pause — "  Know  ye  this 
favoured  person's  name,  Mr  Chamberlain .''" 
"  Chatelard,"  replied  the' latter. 

"  Chatelard !  Chatelard  !"  repeated  the  Earl,  mechani- 
cally, and  again  musing ;  "  why,  I  tliink  I  have  heard  of 
that  gallant  before,  lie  is  one  of  those  triflers  called  poets, 
methinks — a  versifier,  a  scribbler  of  jingling  rhymes.  Is  it 
not  so  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  the  Queen  say  so,  my  Lord,"  repli-edthe 
Chamberlain.  "  She  has  spoken  of  him  in  my  hearing  as 
a  poet." 

"  Ah  !  the  same,  the  same,"  said  the  Earl  ;  "  but  how 
obtained  he  access  to  the  Queen,  know  ye?" 

"  Through  his  own  direct  application,  my  Lord.  He 
addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  her  JIajesty,  I  understand, 
from  Goodal's  hostelry,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
in  the  first  place,  requesting  permission  to  wait  upon 
her." 

"  And  it  was  granted  .''"  interrupted  the  Earl. 
"  It  was,  my  Lord  ;  and  he  has  already  had  an  audience." 
"  Ah  !  so  !"  said  the  lilarl,  without  yet  betraying  or  hav- 
ing, during  any  part  of  this  conversation,  betrayed  the 
slightest  emotion  or  symptom  of  the  deep  interest  he  took 
in  the  communications  which  were  being  made  to  him. 
"  Know  ye,"  he  went  on,  "  if  that  favour  is  to  be  soon  again 
conferred  on  him  .''  When  will  he  again  be  admitted  to  the 
presence 

"  That,  my  Lord,  rests  on  the  Queen's  pleasure  ;  "but  I 
hear  say  that  he  is  to  attend  her  again  this  evening  in  her 
sitting  apartment." 

"  So,  so,"  said  the  Earl,  nodding  his  ..head,  as  he  uttered 
the  ^vords.  And,  turning  on  hisheel,  he  walked  away  with- 
out further  remark. 

From  the  officer  with  whom  he  had  just  been  speaking, 
the  Earl  of  Murray  carefully  concealed  the  motives  which 
had  prompted  his  inquiries,  but  determined,  henceforth,  to 
watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  proceedings  of  the 
Queen  and  Chatelard,  until  some  circumstance  should 
occur  that  might  put  them  both  fairly  within  his  power. 
Unaware  of  the  dangerous  surveillance  under  which  he  was 
already  placed,  it  was  with  a  delight  which  only  he  him 
self  perhaps  could  feel,  that  Chatelard  received,  in  the 
evening,  the  promised  invitation  from  the  Queen  to  attend 
her  and  her  ladies  in  tlieir  sitting  chamber.  The  invitation 
was  convey.ed  in  some  playful  verses — an  art  in  which  JIary 
excelled — written  on  embossed  paper.  The  enthusiastic 
poet  re.ad  the  delightful  lines  a  thousand  times  over,  dwelt 
with  rapture  on  each  word  and  phrase,  and  finally  kisfjcd 
the  precious  document  with  all  the  eagerness  and  fervour 
of  a  highly  excited  and  uncontrollable  passion.  Having 
indulged  in  these  tender  sensibilities  for  some. time,  Chate- 
lard at  length  folded  up  the  unconscious  object  of  his  ador.i- 
tion,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  took  up  a  small  porifcuille, 
covered  with  red  JMorocco  leather,  gilt  and  embossed,  the 
depository  of  his  poetical  effusions — and  hurried  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Queen,  where  he  was  speedily  set  to  the 
task  of  reading  his  compositions,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  assembled  fair  ones  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  on  more  than 
one  of  them,  the  tender  and  impassioned  manner  of  the 
bard,  as  he  recited  his  really  beautiful  verses,  added  to  his 
highly  prepossessing  appearance  and  graceful  delivery,  made 
an  impression  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  night's  repose. 
It  would,  however,  perhaps,  be  more  tedious  than  interest- 
ing to  the  reader,  were  we  to  detail  all  that  passed  on  the 
night  in  question  in  the  Queen's  apartment ;  to  record  all 
the  "itty  and  pleasant  tliinirs  that  were  said  and  done  by 


the  Queen,  her  ladies,  and  her  poet.  Be  it  enough  to  sav 
that  the  latter  retired  at  a  pretty  late  hour ;  his  imprudent 
passion,  we  cannot  say  increased — for  of  that  it  would  not 
admit — but  strengthened  in  its  wild  and  ambitious  hopes. 

From  that  fatal  night,  poor  Chatelard  firmly  believed 
that  his  love  was  returned — that  he  had  inspired  in  the 
bosom  of  Wary  a  passion  as  ardent  as  his  own.  Into  this 
unhappy  error  the  poet's  own  heated  and  disturbed  imagina- 
tion had  betrayed  him,  by  representing  in  the  light  of 
special  marks  of  favour,  occurrences  that  were  merely  the 
emanations  of  a  kind  and  gentle  nature — thus  fatall' 
misled  by  a  passion  which,  if  notorious  for  occisioninj 
groundless  fears,  is  no  less  so  for  inspiring  unfounded 
hopes.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  its  effect  in  the  case  of 
Chatelard  on  the  night  in  question.  On  gaining  his 
own  chamber,  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  dreams  of 
future  bliss ;  for,  in  the  blindness  of  his  passion  and 
tumult  of  his  hopes,  he  saw  no  dangers  and  feared  no 
difiiculties. 

From  this  time  forward,  Chatelard's  conduct  totlie  Queen 
became  so  marked  and  unguarded  in  various  particulars,  aa 
to  excite  her  alarm,  and  even  to  draw  down  upon  the 
offender  some  occasional  rebukes,  although  these  were  at 
first  sufficiently  gentle  and  remote.  Nor  did  the  impru- 
dencies  of  the  infatuated  poet  escape  the  cold,  keen  eye  of 
Munay.  Ke  saw  them,  and  noted  them;  but  took  care  to 
wear  the  semblance  of  unconsciousness.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  interupt,  by  hinting  suspicions,  the  progress  of 
an  affiiir  which  he  hoped  would,  on  some  occasion  or  other, 
lead  to  consequences  that  he  might  turn  to  account.  Feel- 
ing this,  it  was  not  for  him  to  help  Chatelard  and  the  Queen 
to  elude  his  vigilance  and  defeat  his  views,  by  discovering 
what  he  observed,  and  thus  putting  them  on  their  guard. 
This  was  not  his  business  ;  but  it  was  his  business  to  lie 
concealed,  and  to  spring  out  on  his  quarry  the  instant  that 
its  position  invited  to  the  effort.  Coldly  and  sternly,  there- 
fore, he  watched  the  motions  of  Chatelard  and  his  sister  ; 
but  was  little  satisfied  to  perceive  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  regarding  the  former  which  at  all  spoke  of  the 
feelings  h«  secretly  desired  to  find.  As  it  was  impossible. 
however,  for  the  Earl  personally  to  watckcU  the  movements 
of  Chatelard,  he  looked  around  him  for  some  individual  of 
the  Queen's  household  whom  he  might  bribe  to  perfomj 
the  duties  of  a  spv  ;  and  such  a  one  he  found  amongst  the 
attendants  whom  .Mary  had  brought  with  her  from  Prance, 
of  which  country  he  was  also  a  native.  The  name  of  this 
ungrateful  and  despicable  wretch,  who  undertook  fo  betray 
a  kind  and  generous  mistress,  whenever  he  should  discover 
anything  in  her.  conduct  to  betray,  was  Choisseul — a  man 
of  pleasing  manners  and  address,  but  of  low  and  vicious 
habits.  AVithout  any  certain  knowledge  of  his  character, 
or  any  previous  information  regarding  him,  the  E.arl  of 
Murray's  singular  tact  and  penetration  at  once  singled  him 
out  as  a  likely  person  for  his  purposes.  On  this  presunxption, 
he  sent  for  him,  and  cautiously  and  gradually  opening  liim 
up,  found  that  he  had  judged  correctly  of  his  man. 

"  Choisseul,"  he  said,  on  that  person's  being  ushered 
into  his  presence,  "  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  you 
are  one  in  whom  I  may  put  trust ;  and,  in  this  assurance, 
I  have  selected  vou  for  an  especial  mark  of  my  confidenci-. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Chatelard  who  has  lately 
come  to  court  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  Lor',  lie  is  countryman  of  my  o^^ti." 
'  iSo  I  understand.  "Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Choisseul : — I  believe  the  fellow  has  come  here  for  no  good  ; 
I  believe,  in  short,  that  he  has  designs  upon  the  Queen. 
Now,  my  good  fellow,  will  you  undertake  to  ascertain  thig 
for  me.  Will  you  watch  their  proceedings,  watch  thcra 
narrowly  and  give  me  instant  information  of  anvthing  bUs 
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picious  dial  ina)'  como  to  your  knowledge — and  }'c  diall  not 
iniss  of  >our  reward  ?"  added  the  V.;u),  now  opening  a  little 
desk  wliicli  stood  lu-fore  liini,  and  taking  from  it  a  wcll- 
(illed  purse. 

('lioisKeui,  witli  many  Ijows  and  grimaces,  readily  under- 
took to  play  tlic  knave,  and,  willi  still  more,  took  the  price 
of  his  knavery,  the  jmrso  already  alluded  to,  viiich  the 
Earl  now  handed  him. 

"  Now,  Choisscul,"  said  Jfurray,  just  before  dismissing 
(he  miscreant,  "  I  may  depend  on  you."'" 

"  mine  lionneur,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  placing  his 
liand  on  his  breast,  with  a  theatrical  air,  and  bowing  to  Hie 
ground  as  ho  pronounced  the  words — "  Je  suis  votre  scrviteur 
till  die." 

"  I'^nougli,"  said  the  Earl,  waving  his  hand  as  a  signal  to 
liim  to  retire  ;  "  be  vigilant  and  prompt  in  communicating 
with  nie  when  you  have  anything  of  consequence  to  say." 

Choisseul  again  bowed  low,  and  left  the  apartment.  In 
flio  meantime,  the  gallant,  accomplished,  but  imprudent 
Cliatelard,  hurried  blindly  along  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
jiassion,  and  altogether  unsettled  by  the  intoxicating  belief 
that  his  love  was  returned — a  belief  which  had  now  taken 
so  fast  a  liold  of  his  understanding  that  nothing  could 
loosen  it — proceeded  from  one  impropriety  to  another,  till 
lie  at  length  committed  one  which  all  but  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis ;  and  this  was  avoided  only  by  its  having  escajiod 
the  vigilance  of  Choisseul,  and  having  been  compassionately 
concealed  by  the  -Queen  herself. 

On  retiring  one  night,  early  in  February  1563,  to  her 
sleeping  apartment,  Mary  and  her  attendants  were  suddenly 
alarmed  by  an  extraordinary  movement  in  a  small  closet  or 
wardrobe,  in  which  was  kept  the  clothes  the  Queen  was  in 
the  h.ibit  of  daily  using.  The  maids  would  have  screamed 
out  and  fled  from  the  apartment,  but  were  checked  in  both 
of  these  feminine  resorts  bj'  observing  the  calm  and  collected 
manner  of  their  mistress,  in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
apjiearancc  of  perturbation. 

"  Ladies,  ladies,"  she  exclaimed,  laughingly,  as  her 
attendants  were  about  to  rush  out  of  the  room,  "  what  a 
]iretty  pair  of  heroines  ye  are  !  Shame,  shame  I — ye  surely 
would  not  leave  j'our  mistress  alone,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
perilous  adventure  as  this.  Come  hither,"  she  added,  at 
the  same  time  stepping  towards  her  toilet,  and  taking  up  a 
sm.all  silver  lamp  that  burned  on  it,  "and  let  us  see  who 
tliis  intruder  is — whether  ghost  or  gallant." 

Saying  this — her  maids  having  returned,  reassured  by  her 
intrejiidity — she  proceeded,  with  steady  step,  towards  the 
suspected  closet,  seized  the  door  by  the  handle,  flung  it 
boldly  open,  and  discovered,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  her 
attendants  and  to  her  own  inexpressible  amazemept,  the 
poet,  Cliatelard,  armed  with  sword  and  dagger.  For  some 
seconds,  the  Queen  uttered  not  a  syllable  ;  but  a  flush  of 
indignation  and  of  insulted  pride  suffused  her  exquisitely 
lovely  countenance. 

"  Cliatelard,"  she  at  length  said,  in  a  tone  of  calm  severity, 
and  with  a  dignity  of  manner  becoming  her  high  state  and 
lineage,  "  come  forth  and  afiswer  for  this  daring  and 
atrocious  conduct,  this  unheard  of  insolence  and  presump- 
tion." Chatclard  olieyed,  and  was  about  to  throw  himself 
at  her  feet,  when  she  sternly  forbade  him. 

"  I  want  no  apologies,  presumptuous  man,"  she  said — "no 
craving  of  forgiveness.  I  want  explanation  of  this  infamous 
proceeding,  and  that  I  demand  of  you  in  the  presence  of 
my  attendants  here.  Know  ye  not,  sir,"  she  went  on, 
"  that  your  head  is  forfeited  by  this  offence,  .and  that  I  have 
but  to  give  the  word  ami  the  forfeit  will  be  exacted  ?" 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  Chatelard,  persisting 
in  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  ;  "  but  the  threat  has  no 
terrors  for  me.  It  is  your  displeasure  alone — fairest,  brightest 
of  God's  creatures — that  I  fear.     It  is" 

"  Peace,   Cliatehu-d,"    interrupted   JIary,   pereraptorily. 


"  What  mean  ye  by  this  language,  sir  ?  AVould  ye  cut  voiir- 
self  off  from  all  ho])e  of  jiardiin,  by  adding  ollriiee  iipiin 
offence  .!"  Kise,  sir,  and  leave  this  .ipaitiiii'iit  instantly,  I 
command  you  ;  1  will  now  hear  neither  explanation  nui 
apology." 

"  'i'lien,  will  you  forgive  me  ?"  said  Cliatelard  ;  "  will  you 
forgive  a  presumption  of  which" 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,  sir,"  again  interrupted  the  Queen, 
indignantly.  "Begone,  sir!  Remain  another  instant,  and  I 
give  the  alarm.  Your  life  depends  on  your  obedience." 
And  i\Iary placed  her  hand  on  a  small  silver  bell,  from  which, 
had  she  drawn  the  slightest  sound,  the  poet's  doom  was 
sealed,  and  she  would  li.ive  rung  his  funeral  knell. 

Cliatelard  now  slowly  rose  from  his  knees,  folded  hi? 
arms  across  his  breast,  and,  with  downcast  look,  but  without 
uttering  another  word,  strode  out  of  the  rpartment.  AN'heii 
he  had  gone,  the  Queen,  no  longer  supported  by  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  intruder,  flung 
herself  into  a  chair,  greatly  agitated  .-ind  deadlv  pale. 
Here  she  sat  in  silence  for  several  minutes,  evidently 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  .a  view  of  the  late  sin- 
gular occurrence  in  all  its  be.arlngs,  and  in  determining  on 
the  course  which  she  herself  ought  to  jmrsue  regarding  il. 

Having  seemingly  satisfied  herself  on  these  points — 
"Ladies,"  she,  at  length,  said — these  ladies  were  two  of  her 
Maries,  Mary  Livingstone,  and  Jlary  Fleeming — "  this  is  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance.  Rash,  thoughtless,  jire- 
sumptuous  man,  how  could  he  have  been  so  utterly  lost  to 
every  sense  of  propriety  and  of  his  own  peril,  as  to  think 
of  an  act  of  such  daring  insolence.''" 

"  Poor  man,  I  pity  him,"  here  simply,  but  nafur,allv 
enough,  perhaps,  interrupted  Jlary  Fieeming.  "  Doubtless, 
madam,  you  will  report  the  matter  instantly  to  the  Earl." 

"Na3',  Maiy,  I  know  not  if  I  will,  after  all,"  replied  the 
Queen.  "  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  do  so;  but  niethinks  It  woubt 
be  hardly  creditable  to  me,  as  a  woman,  to  Iiring  this  poor 
thoughtless  3'oung  man  to  the  scaffold,  whither,  you  know, 
my  stem  brother  would  have  him  instantly  dragged.  If  he 
knew  of  his  offence  ;  and  besides,  ladies,"  went  on  the  Queen, 
In  whose  gentle  bosom  the  kindly  feelings  of  her  n.iture 
had  now  completely  triumphed  over  those  of  insulted  dignity 
and  pride,  "  I  know  not  how  far  I  am  myself  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  I  fear  me,  I  ought  to  have  licen  more  guarded  ir 
my  conduct  towards  this  infatuated  young  man.  I  should 
have  kept  him  at  a  greater  distance,  and  been  more  cautious 
of  admitting  him  to  familiar  converse,  since  he  has  evidently 
misconstrued  our  affability  and  condescension.  There  may 
have  been  error  there,  you  see,  ladies." 

"  Yet,"  said  Mary  Jjlvlngstone,  "  metlilnks  the  daring 
Insolence  of  the  man  ought  not  to  go  altogether  unpunished, 
madam.  If  he  has  chosen  to  misconstrue,  it  can  be  no 
fault  of  yours." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replica  ]\I.ary.  'As  a  Queen,  I  certainly 
ought  to  give  him  up  to  the  laws  ;  but,  as  a  woman,  1  cannot. 
Yet  shall  he  not  go  unpunished,  lie  shall  be  forlhwitli 
banished  from  our  court  and  kingdoni.  To-morrow  I  shall 
cause  It  to  be  Intimated  to  him,  that  he  leave  our  court 
instantlv,  and  Scotland  within  four-and-twenty  hours  there- 
after, on  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure,  and  peril  of  dis- 
closure of  his  crime." 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  having  obtained  a  promise  of 
secrecy  regarding  Chatelard's  offence,  from  her  two  attend- 
ants, flLary  retired  for  the  night,  not,  however,  quite  assured 
that  she  was  pur.suing  the  right  course  for  her  own  repu- 
tation, in  thus  screening  the  guilt  of  the  poet  :  but.  never- 
theless, determined,  at  all  risks,  to  save  him,  in  this  instance 
.at  least,  from  the  consequences  of  his  Indiscretion.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  Queen  dispatched  n  note  to  Chate- 
lard, to  the  purpose  which  we  have  represented  her  as  ex- 
pressing on  the  preceding  night  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  it  contained,  he  instantly  left  the  palace,   but  ia 
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a  state  of  indescribable  mental  ap'tation  and  distraction  ; 
for,  in  llie  determination  expressed  by  the  Queen,  he  saw  at 
once  an  end  to  all  his  ivild  hopes,  and,  more  unendurable 
still,  an  assurance  that  he  had  wholly  mistaken  the  feelings 
with  which  Mary  regarded  him.  AVo  have  said  that 
Chatclard  obejed  one  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Queen — 
that  was,  to  leave  the  palace  instantly.  He  did  so ;  but 
whether  he  conformed  to  the  other,  the  sequel  will 
shew. 

Two  days  after  the  occurrences  just  related,  Mary  set  out 
for  St  Andrew's ;  taking  the  route  of  the  Quecnsferry,  and 
sleeping  the  first  night  at  Dunfermline,  and  the  second  at 
Burntisland.  On  the  ev,ening  of  her  arrival  at  the  latter 
jilace,  the  Queen,  fatigued  by  her  journey,  which  had  been 
])rolonged  by  hunting  and  hawking,  retired  early  to  her 
apartment.  Here  she  had  not  been  many  minutes,  when 
tlie  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Chatelard 
enter,cd. 

"What!  again,  ,Chatcla,rd  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  witji  the 
utmost  indignation  and  astoiuishment.  "  What  means  this, 
sir?  How  have  you  dared  to  intrude  yourself  again  into 
mv  apartment  ? " 

Without  making  any  reply  to  this  salutation,  Chatclard 
*hrew  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Queen,  and,  seizing 
itlie  skirt  of  her  robe,  implored  her  pardon  for  his  presump- 
rtion ;  adding,  that  he  had  been  impelled  to  this  second 
intrusion  solely  by  a  desire  to  explain  to  her  the  motives 
of  his  former  conduct,  which,  lie  said,  had  been  \Frongly 
interpreted,  and  to  bid  her  farewell,  before  he  went  jnto  the 
banishment  to  which  she  had  doomed  him. 

"  Rise,  sir,  rise,"  said  Mary  :  "J  will  listen  tono.explap- 
at  ons  forced  on  me  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  J  desire 
•that  you  instantly  quit  this  apartjn^nt.  This  repetition  of 
,vour  offence,  sir,  I  will  neither  be£^r  ^yith  nor  overlook.  i\,ise, 
ll  command  you,  and  begone." 

Instead  of  obeying,  the  infatuf^ted  poet  iiot  only  persisted 
in  remaining  in  the  position  he  ,was  in,  but,  still  keeping 
liold  of^he  Queen's  robe,  began  to  speak  the  language  of 
passion  ^nd  love.  The  Queen  endeavoured  to  release  her- 
self from  his  hold,  and  was  in  the  aet  of  attempting  to  do 
so,  when  the  door  offthe  apartmqnt,  which  Chatelard  ha<d 
closed  behind  him,  was  violently  .thrown  open,  and  the  Earl 
of  Murray  entered.  Having  adv;^nced  two  or  three  steps, 
Jie  stood  still,  and,  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast,  looked 
sternly,  but  in  silenge,  first  at  the  Queen,  and  then  at  Chate- 
ilard  ;  keeping,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  near  the  door 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  latt«r,  in  case  he  should  make 
such  an  attempt.  Having  gazed  on  them  for  some  time 
(Without  opening  his  lips,tbut  with  an  ominous  expression 
,of  countenance — 

'-  Well,  Sir  ,Poet,"  he,  at  length,  said,  addressing  Chate- 
lard, with  cold  deliberation,  "  pray  do  mo  the  favour  to 
vnlighten  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  your  having  thus  intruded 
yourself  into  the  .Queen's  apartment.  Why  do  I  find 
j'ou  here,  sir,  and  wherefore  have  I  found  j-ou  in  the 
.position  from  whicjh  you  have  just  now  risen.  Pray,  sir, 
txplaijn." 

"I  came  here,  my  liord,"  replied  Chatelard,  with  firmness 
and  dignity,  "  to  take  leave  of  her  Majesty  before  returning 
to  1' ranee,  for  whi9h  I  set  out  to-morrow." 

An  ironical  and  jneredulQUs  smile  played  on  the  stern 
counten.'jijfe  of  iNIurray.  "  A  strange  place  this,  methinks, 
jmd  a  strange  season  for  Ifave-taking ;  and  yet  stranger 
than  all,  the  language  ip  which  I  just  now  heard  you 
speak.  >You  are  aware,  I  .presume,  sir,"  he  added,  ''  that 
you  are  just  now  in  the  Queen's  sleeping  apartment,  where 
none  dare  intrude  but  on  peril  of  their  lives.  But  pro- 
bably, madam,"  he  said,  now  turning  to  the  Queen,  with- 
out waiting  any  reply  to  his  last  remark,  "  you  can  explain 
,the  meaning  of  this  extraprdinary  scene." 

"  You  had  better,  my  Ijord,"  r?plicd  M.iry,  CTasivcly — for 


she  was  still  rciuctant  to  commit  the  unfortunate  port — 
"  obtain  what  explanations  you  desire  from  Chatelard  him- 
self. He,  surely,  is  the  fittest  person  to  explain  his  own 
conduct." 

"  True,  madam,"  said  IMurray,  snceringly,  "  but  I  thought 
it  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  you  might  be  as  well 
informed  on  the  point  in  question  as  the  gentleman  him- 
self." 

"  Your  insinuation  is  rude,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Queen, 
haughtily  ;  and,  without  vouchsafing  any  other  remark, 
walked  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  leaving 
the  Earl  and  Chatelard  together. 

Murray  now  saw,  from  the  perfectly  composed  and  inde- 
pendent manner  of  the  Queen,  that  he  could  make  out 
nothing  to  her  prejudice  from  the  case  before  him,  nor  elicit 
the  slightest  evidence  of  anything  like  connivance,  on  the 
part  of  Jlary,  at  Chatelard's  intrusion.  Seeing  this,  he 
determined  on  proceeding  against  the  unfortunate  poet 
with  the  utmost  rigour  to  which  his  imprudence  had  exposed 
him,  in  tiie  hope  that  severity  might  wring  from  him  such 
confessions  as  would  implicate  the  Queen. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution — "  Sir,"  he  said,  address- 
ing Chatelard,  "  prepare  to  abide  the  consequences  of  your 
presumption."  And  he  proceeded  to  the  door,  called  an 
attendant,  and  desired  him  to  send  the  captain  of  the  guard 
and  a  party  to  him  instantly. 

In  a  few  minutes,  they  appeared,  when  the  Earl,  address- 
ing the  officer  just  named,  and  pointing  to  Chatelard,  desired 
him  to  put  that  gentleman  in  ward  ;  and  the  latter  w:is 
immediately  hurried  out  of  the  apartment.  When  the 
guard,  with  their  prisoner,  had  left  the  Queen's  chamber, 
the  Earl  walked  up  to  ]\Iary,  who,  with  her  head  lean- 
ing pensively  on  her  hand,  had  been  silently  contem- 
plating the  proceedings  that  were  going  forward  in  hei 
apartment. 

"  Madam,"  said  Murray,  on  approaching  her,  "  I  think 
you  may  consider  j-ourself  in  safety  for  this  night,  at  any 
rate,  from  any  further  intrusion  from  this  itinerant  versifier; 
and  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  he  ever  again  annoys  you  or  any 
one  else." 

"  What,  brother  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  in  evident  alarm  at 
this  ambiguous,  but  ominous  hint — "you  will  not  surely 
proceed  to  extremities  against  the  unfortunate  young  man  .■'' 

"By  St  Bride,  but  I  will  though,"  replied  Murraj',  angrilv. 
"Why,  madam,  has  not  your  reputation  as  a  woman,  and 
your  dignity  as  a  Queen,  both  been  assailed  bj'  this  inso- 
lent foreigner,  in  the  daring  act  he  has  done  ?" 

"Nay,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Queen,  haughtily,  "methinks 
it  will  take  much  more  than  this  to  affect  my  reputation. 
I,  indeed,  marvel  much  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  my  Lord. 
My  dignity,  again,  can  be  debased  only  by  mine  own  acts, 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  act  of  another." 

"  Nevertheless,  madam,"  rejoined  her  brother,  "ye  cannot 
stop  slanderous  tongues  ;  and  I  know  not  how  the  world 
may  construe  this  circumstance.  Both  your  honour  and 
station  require  that  this  presumptuous  knave  sufl'er  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  in  its  utmost  rigour.  What  would  the 
world  say  else  .?  Wh}',  it  would  have  suspicions  that  ought 
not  for  an  instant  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  JIary 
Stuart." 

"  But  3-ou  will  not  have  his  life  taken,  brother  i*"  said 
Mary,  in  a  gentle  tone — subdued  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
severe  doom  that  threatened  the  unfortunate  gentleman, 
and  placing  her  hand  affectionately  on  the  Earl's  arm  as  she 
spoke.  "  Can  ye  not  banish  him  forth  of  the  realm,  or 
imprison  him  .■' — anything  short  of  death,  which,  methinks, 
would  lie,  after  all,  bard  measure  for  the  offence." 

"  You  have  reasons,  doubtless,  madam,"  said  the  Eavl, 
coldly  and  bluntly.  "  for  this  tenderness." 

"  I  have,"  said  Mary,  indignantly  ;  "  but  not,  my  Lord, 
such   as  i'ou  would  scorn  to  insinuate.     My  reasons  are 
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linnianity,  and  a  foeling  of  compassion  for  the  niisguIJcd 
111(1  uiilia])i)y  3'outli." 

"  Uliatflard  shall  liavc  sucli  mercy,  madam,  as  your 
Majesty's  privy  council  may  deem  him  deserving  of,"  replied 
the  Earl,  turning  round  on  liis  heel,  and  ijuitting  the  apart- 
ment. 

On  leaving  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Murray 
retired  to  his  own  chamher,  where  he  was,  shortly  after, 
waited  upon  by  Choisseul,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
watching  his  return. 

•'Ila,  Choisseul!  art  there?"  said  the  Earl,  with  an 
unusual  expression  of  satisfaction  on  liis  countenance,  on 
the  former's  entrance.  "  Thou  hast  done  well,  friend  ;  I 
found  matters  exactly  as  you  stated,  and  am  obliged  by  the 
promptness  and  accuracy  of  your  information." 

''  Vere  happy,  my  Lor',  I  am  serve  to  your  satisfaction," 
replied  Choisseul,  bowing  low.  "  I  vas  vatch  Monsieur 
L'hatelard  as  vone  cat  shall  vatch  vone  leetle  mice,  and  did 
taught  him  at  las." 

"  You  did  well,  Choisseul,  and  shall  be  suitably  recom- 
pensed.   Dost  know  how  the  fellow  came  here  and  when  .'■" 

"  lie  did  come  in  vone  leetle  barque,  my  Lor',  from  over 
de  riviere,  on  de  todder  side  opposite." 

"  Ah,  so  !"  said  the  Earl.  "  Well,  you  may  now  retire, 
Choisseul.     To-morrow  I  shall  see  to  your  reward." 

Choisseul  bowed  and  withdrew. 

AVhen  he  had  retired,  the  Earl  sat  down  to  a  small 
writing  table,  and,  late  as  the  hour  was,  began  writing  with 
great  assiduity — an  employment  at  which  he  continued  until 
he  had  written  eight  or  ten  different  letters,  each  of  con- 
siderable length.  These  were  addressed  to  various  members 
of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  some 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  They  were  all  nearly 
copies  of  each  other,  and  contained  an  account  of  Chate- 
lard's  conduct,  with  a  charge  to  the  several  parties  ad- 
dressed to  repair  to  St  Andrew's  on  the  second  day  following, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  court  on  the  offendei,  and 
awarding  him  such  punishment  as  the  case  might  seem  to 
demand. 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  occurrence 
just  related  took  place,  the  Queen  and  her  retinue  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Andrew's,  whither  the  prisoner,  Chatelard, 
was  also  carried  ;  and,  on  the  next  again,  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  brought  to  trial,  the  scene  of  which  was 
an  apartment  in  the  Castle  of  St  Andrew's,  which  had  been 
hastily  prepared  for  the  occasion.  In  the  centre  of  this 
apartment  was  placed  a  large  oblong  oaken  table,  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  high- 
backed  chairs,  with  cushions  covered  by  the  same  material. 
These  were  subsequently  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  persons 
if  the  Privy  Council ;  including  Mary's  Secretary  of  State, 
jiaitland  of  Lcthington,  who  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table. 
At  the  opposite  end,  sat  the  Earl  of  Murray;  the  prisoner 
occupying  a  place  in  the  centre  at  one  of  the  sides.  During 
the  investigation  which  followed  into  the  offence  of  Chate- 
lard, the  Earl  of  Murray  made  repeated  indirect  attempts 
to  load  him  to  make  statements  prejudicial  to  the  Queen  ; 
urging  him,  with  a  show  of  candour  and  pretended 
regard  for  justice,  to  inform  the  court  of  anything  and 
everything  which  he  thouglit  might  be  available  in  his 
defence,  without  regard  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  those 
whom  such  statements  might  implicate.  This  language 
was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  Every  one  present 
perceived  that  it  conveyed  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  Queen. 
Chatelard,  amongst  the  rest,  felt  tiiat  it  did  so,  and  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  insinuation. 

"  I  have  none,"  he  said,  "  to  accuss  but  myself;  nothing 
to  blame  but  my  own  folly.  Folly,  did  I  say  !"  went  on 
the  fearless  enthusiast ;  "  it  was  no  folly — it  was  love,  love, 
love — all-powerful  love — love  for  her,  the  noblest,  the 
loveliest  of  created   beings,   for  whom    I   could   die    ten 


thousand  deaths.  It  was  love  for  her  who  has  been  to  me 
the  breath  of  life,  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  the  idol  of  my 
heart  ;  around  which  were  entwined  all  the  feelings  and 
susceptibilities  of  my  nature,  even  as  the  ivy  entwines  the 
tree.  The  constant  theme  of  my  dreams  by  night ;  the 
sole  subject  of  my  thoufdits  by  day  It  has  been  hinted  to 
me  that  I  may  blame  freely  where  to  blame  may  serve  me. 
But  whom  shall  I  blame  ?  Not  her,  surely,  w  ho  is  the 
object  of  my  idolatry — my  sun,  moon,  and  stars — my  heaven, 
my  soul,  my  existence.  Kot  her,  surely  ;  for  she  is  fault- 
less as  the  unborn  bal)e,  pure  and  spotless  as  the  snow 
wreath  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountain.  Who  shall  main- 
tain the  contrary  lies  in  his  throat,  and  is  a  foul-mouthed 
villanous  slanderer." 

Here  the  enthusiastic  and  somewhat  incoherent  speaker, 
was  abruptly  interrupted  by  Maitland  of  Lelhington,  who, 
rising  to  his  feet,  and  resting  his  hands  on  the  low  table 
around  which  Chatelard's  judges  were  seated,  said,  looking 
at  the  prisoner — 

"Friend,  ye  must  speak  to  your  defence,  if  ye  would 
speak  at  all.  This  that  ye  have  said  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  and  ye  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  up  the  time  of 
this  court  with  such  rhapsodies  as  these,  that  make  not  for 
any  point  of  your  accusation. — Think  j'c  not  so,  my 
Lords .''"  he  aaded,  glancing  around  the  table.  Several 
nods  of  assent  spoke  acquiescence.  When  Maitland  had 
concluded — 

"  I  have  done,  then,  my  Lords,"  said  Chatelard,  bowing 
and  seating  himself.     "  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

A  short  conversation  now  took  place  amongst  the 
prisoner's  judges,  when  sentence  of  death  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  22d  of  February  li>6'^. 

On  the  rising  of  the  couit,  the  Earl  of  Jlurray  repaired 
to  the  Queen,  and  informed  her  of  the  doom  awarded 
against  Chatelard.  I^'ary  was  greatly  affected  by  the  in- 
telligence.    She  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming — 

"  0  unhappy,  thrice  unhappy  countenance  ! — thou  hast 
been  given  me  for  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing — the  ruin 
of  those  who  love  me  best — that,  by  insi)iring  a  silly 
passion,  at  once  dangerous  and  worthless,  will  not  permit 
one  to  remain  near  me  in  the  character  of  friend !  My  Lord, 
my  Lord,"  she  continued,  in  great  agitation  ;  "  can  you  not, 
will  you  not  save  the  unhappy  young  man  .''  I  beseech 
thee,  I  implore  thee,  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  that  con- 
nect us,  by  the  duty  ye  owe  to  me  as  thy  sovereign,  to 
spare  his  life." 

"  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask,  madam,"  replied  ftlurraj', 
stalking  up  and  down  the  apartment.  "How  can  his  life 
be  spared  consistently  with  your  honour.'  Save  him  and 
you  will  set  a  thousand  slanderous  tongues  a- wagging.  It 
may  not — must  not  be." 

Mary  herself  could  not  deny  the  force  of  tliis  remark, 
and,  finding  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  it,  she  flung  her- 
self into  a  cliair  and  again  burst  into  tears.  In  this  con- 
dition the  Earl  left  her  to  give  orders  respecting  the  exe- 
cution of  Chatelard  on  the  following  day,  and  to  put  another 
proceeding  in  train  for  obtaining  that  result  which  he  had 
aimed  at  on  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
Sending  again  for  Choisseul — 

"  Friend,"  he  said,  on  that  person's  entering  the  apart- 
ment, "  I  wish  another  small  piece  of  service  at  jour  hands." 

Choisseul  bowed,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  any- 
thing he  might  be  required  to  do. 

"  I  vas  proud  to  discharge  all  de  drops  of  my  blood  in  youi 
seirice,  my  Lor',"  said  the  knave,  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  Earl  carelessly  nodded  approbation. 

'J'o-night,  then,  Clioisseul,"  he  went  on,  "you  will  repair 
to  the  dungeon  in  which  Chatelard  is  confined.  Vou  uill 
see  him  as  a  friend.     You  understand  me  .'" 

"  .\h  !  well,  mj-  Lor'—  vere  well. ' 
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"  Just  so  ;  well,  llien,  yon  will  hint  to  him  that  you  have 
ronsoii  to  believe  he  mif;ht  yet  save  Ills  life  by  confessing 
ii  participation  in  his  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  You 
may  add,  though  not  as  from  me,  of  course,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  his  having  been  encouraged  to  those  liberties  for 
ivhich  his  life  is  forfeited  ;  and  you  may  say  that  you 
know  I  feel  for  him,  and  would  readily  procure  his  pardon 
if  he  would  only  give  me  a  reasonable  ground  or  pretext 
for  doing  so,  by  shewing  that  there  were  others  etjually 
in  fault  with  him.  Do  you  entirely  understand  me, 
(Jhoisseul?" 

"  Entirely,  my  Lor',"  replied  the  latter  ;  "  brit;ht,  clear, 
as  noonday  at  the  sun." 

"  So,  then,  return  to  mo  when  you  have  seeu  Chatelard, 
and  let  me  know  the  result,"  said  the  Earl. 

Choisseul  once  more  withdrew,  to  perform  the  treacherous 
and  knavish  part  assigned  him.  About  midnight  he  sought 
the  dungeon  of  the  unhappy  gentleman,  and,  having  been 
admitted  by  the  guards,  found  him  busily  employed  in 
writing;  the  indulgence  of  a  lamp,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  having,  at  his  most  earnest  request,  been  afforded 
him.  Indeed,  these  were  more  readily  and  willingly 
given  than  he  was  aware  of.  They  were  given  in  the 
liope  that  he  would  commit  something  to  writing  whieh, 
without  his  intending  it,  might  compromise  the  character 
of  the  Queen.     But  in  this  her  enemies  were  disappointed. 

On  Choisseul's  entering  Chatelard's  dungeon,  the  latter, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  busily  engaged  in  writing. 
He  was  inditing  a  last  farewell  to  the  Queen  in  verse.  On 
this  employment  he  was  so  intent  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve, or,  at  least,  pay  any  attention  to  the  entrance  of 
Choisseul,  but  continued  writing  on  till  he  had  completed 
his  task,  which  now,  however,  occupied  only  a  very  tew 
minutes.     On  finishing — 

"'Tisdone,"  he  said,  and  threw  down  his  pen  with  violence 
on  the  table.  "  These  are  the  last  notes  of  the  harp  of  Chate- 
lard. Ha!  Choisseul  !"  he  immediately  added,  and  only  now 
for  the  first  time  seeming  conscious  of  that  person's  presence. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  countryman.  This  is  kind.  I 
thought  there  were  none  in  this  strange  land  to  care  for  me. 
But  they  shall  see,  Choisseul,"  he  added,  proudly,  "  how  a 
Frenchman  and  a  poet  can  die.  That  is  boldly  and 
bravely.  He  were  no  true  poet  whose  soul  was  not  elevated 
above  the  fear  of  death.  I  said,  my  friend,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  and  sighing  deeply  as  he  spoke, 
*'  that  I  thought  there  were  none  in  tliis  land  to  care  for 
nie,  or  to  sorrow  for  me — and  perhaps  it  is  so  ;  but  there  is 
one,  Choisseul,  whom  I  would  not  willingly  believe  indiffe 
ent  to  my  fate.  She,  surely,  much  as  I  have  offended  her, 
will  say  '  Poor  Chatelard  !'  Nay,  niethinks  I  see  a  tear 
standing  in  that  peerless  eye,  when  she  recalls  the  memory 
of  her  departed  poet.  That,  that,  Choisseul,"  said  the 
unhappy  captive,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  even  the  near 
approach  of  death  had  not  been  able  to  abate — "  that  would 
be  something  worth  dying  for  !" 

Choisseul  smiled.  "  You  hold  your  life  lightly,  indeed, 
Chatelard,"  he  said,  speaking  in  his  native  language,  "  if 
you  think  its  loss  compensated  by  a  woman's  tear." 

"  Ah,  Choisseul,  but  such  a  woman !"  exclaimed  Chate- 
lard. 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  former,  again  smiling;  ''  but  you 
can  have  no  doubt  that  she,  at  least,  will  regret  your  death. 
Shu  loved  you  too  well  not  to  deplore  your  fate." 

•'  Did  she  '{"  exclaimed  Chatelard,  eagerly,  and  with  such 
a  look  of  inquiry  and  doubt  as  greatly  disappointed  the 
assertor.  "  You  know  who  I  mean,  then  ;  but  how  know 
ye  that  «hich  you  have  just  now  said.-'  Assure  me  that 
ye  speak  true,  Choisseul,  and  I  shall  die  happy." 

"  Ah  !  bah  !  you  know  it  yourself,  my  friend,  better  than 
I,"  replied  the  latter.  "  No  use  in  concealing  it  now,"  he 
added,  with  an  intelligent  look. 


"  Concealing  what,  sir .'"  said  Chatelard,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"  Why,  the  affection  the  Queen  entertained  for  tou," 
replied  Choisseul.  "  We  all  know,  my  friend,  you  would 
not  have  done  what  you  did,  had  she  not  encouraged-yoiir 
addresses.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Chatelard,"  he  weiit  on — 
''  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  life  would  be  yet  spared, 
if  you  would  only  shew  that  this  was  so." 

"  Ah,  I  understand  you/'  said  Chatelard,  with  suppressed 
passion.  "  If  I  will  accuse  the  Queen — if  I  will  put  her 
in  the  power  of  her  enemies — her  enemies  will  be  obliged  ti 
me.  In  other  words,  I  may  save  my  life  by  sacrificing  her 
reputation  ;  and  it  would  be  little  matter  whether  what  1 
said  should  be  true  or  not.  Is  it  not  so,  Choisseul  ?"  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer — "  Villain,  devil  that  thou 
art,"  he  exclaimed,  now  suddenly  giving  full  swing  to  the 
passion  that  had  been  raised  within  him,  "  hov.'  hast  thon 
dared  to  come  to  me  with  such  an  infamous  proposal  as 
this?  Didst  think,  most  dastardly  knave,  that  my  soul  was 
as  mean  as  thine  own  ?  Begone,  begone,  ruffian  !  Thy 
presence,  thy  breath;  pollutes  my  dungeon  more  than  the 
fetid  damps  that  exhale  from  its  walls — more  than  the 
noxious  reptiles  that  crawl  on  its  floor.  Begone  !  begone, 
I  say  !"  And  he  seized  the  now  trembling  caitiff  by  the 
throat,  and  dashed  him  against  the  door  of  the  cell,  with 
a  violence  that  instantly  brought  in  the  guards  who  were 
staioncd  on  the  outside.  These,  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
hurried  Choisseul  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  again  secured 
the  door  on  its  unfortunate  inmate. 

On  leaving  Chatelard,  Choisseul  repaired  to  the  Earl  of 
JIurray,  but  with  infinitely  less  confidence  in  his  looks  and 
manner  than  on  the  former  occasion  when  his  villany  liad 
been  succt  ssful.  To  the  Earl  he  detailed  the  particulars  of 
his  interview  with  Chatelard  ;  not  forgetting  to  mention 
the  rough  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  infuriated 
poet. 

"Then  he'll  confess  nothing,  Choisseul?'"  said  JIurray, 
when  the  former  had  done  speaking. 

"  Not  anyting  at  all,  my  IJor'.  Dere  is  no  hope  ;  for  be 
make  no  more  of  dying  than  I  do  of  taking  vone  leeLle 
pinch  of  snuff." 

"  Obstinate  fool!"  exclaimed  the  Eiirl,  evidently  chagrined 
and  disappointed.  "  Let  him  die,  then  !  You  may  retire, 
Choisseul,"  he  abruptly  added. 

Choisseul  obeyed. 

"  His  execution,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  public,"  said  th»r 
Earl  to  himself,  when  the  latter  had  left  him.  "  I'eihapa 
he  may  make  some  confession  on  the  scaffold,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  have  it  amply  testified." 

On  the  following  day,  Chatelard  was  led  out  to  exe- 
cution, when  his  gentlemanlike  appearance  and  noble 
bearing  excited  the  utmost  sympathy  of  the  crowd.  t)iv 
ascending  the  scatt'old,  he  pulled  a  small  volume  from  his 
pocket,  opened  it,  and  read  aloud,  with  great  dignity  and 
composure,  Ronsard's  Hymn  on  Death.  When  he  had 
done,  he  turned  towards  that  part  of  the  Castle  of  St 
Andrew's  where  he  supposed  the  Queen  to  be,  and,  kissing 
his  hand,  waved  a  graceful  adieu,  exclaiming — "  Farewell, 
loveliest  and  most  cruel  Princess  whom  the  world  con- 
tains .•" 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  laid  his  head,  with  tlie 
utmost  composure,  on  the   block.     The  ase  of  the  exe- 
cutioner fell,  and  the  high-soulcd,  accomplished,  but  en 
thusiastic  Chatelard  was  no  more. 
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"  Lay  tier  i'  tlic  earth  ; 
And,  from  lier  iiurc  aiij  uniiolhitfd  flesli. 
May  violets  Bprini; !" 
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Jt  is  a  lovely  spot,  Grassyvalc — "  bo.nutiful  exceedingly." 
Jiut  its  beauty  is  of  a  quiet,  unini]iosing  description  ;  the 
cliaracteristic  feature  of  the  landscape  \vliich  would  strike 
the  eve  of  a  spectator  who  surveyed  it  from  the  highest 
neighbouring  eminence,  is  srmply — repose.  There  are  no 
mountains,  properly  so  called,  within  a  circuit  of  many 
miles — none  of  those  natural  pyramids  which,  in  various 
parts  of  our  beloved  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood,  of  battle 
and  of  song,  rise  in  majestic  grandeur,  like  columns  of  ada- 
mant to  support  th«  vault  of  heaven.  The  nearest  are  situ- 
ated at  such  a  distance  that  they  appear  like  clouds,  and 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  such,  but  for  their  death-like 
stillness,  and  the  everlasting  monotony  of  their  outline.  No 
waterfalls  hurl  their  bolts  of  liquid  crystal  into  dark,  frown- 
ing, wave-worn  chasms,  which  had  echoed  to  the  thunder  of 
their  fall  since  the  birth  of  time.  There  is  no  far-spreading 
i'orest — no  yawning  ravine,  with  "  ebon  shades  and  low- 
browed rocks" — no  beetling  cliff  or  precipice,  "  shagged"  with 
brushwood,  as  Jlilton  hath  it.  There  is  nothing  of  the  grand, 
the  sublime,  the  terrible,  or  the  magnificent — there  is  only 
quiet;  or,  if  the  terms  do  not  sound  dissonant  to  "ears  polite," 
modest,  unassuming  beauty,  such  as  a  rainbow,  were  it  per- 
petually present  m  the  zenith,  might  form  a  characteristic 
iind  appropriate  symbol  of.  Nature  has  not  here  wrought 
her  miracles  of  beauty  on  a  Titanic  scale.  What,  then,  is 
SO'  attractive  about  Grassyvale  ?  it  will  be  asked.  We  are 
not  sure  but  we  may  be  as  much  stultified  with  this  ques- 
tion, as  was  the  child  in  Wordsworth's  sweet  little  poem, 

'  We  are  seven,"  (which  the  reader  may  turnup  at  leisure, 
when  the  propriety  of  the  comparison  will  be  seen,)  and  may 
be  forced,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  justify'  ourselves 
lor  holding  such  an  opinion,  to  maintain,  with  the  same 
dogmatic  obstinacy — it  is  beautiful.  But  the  length  of  our 
story  compels  us  to  exclude  a  description  of  the  landscape, 

R'hich  we  had  prepared. 

*  o  *  *  *  * 

The  village  of  Grassyvale,  which  is  situated  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  small  stream,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  scattered 
cottages,  all  neatly  whitewashed,  and  most  of  them  adorned 
in  front  with  some  llowering  shrub — wild  brier,  honeysuckle, 
or  the  like — whilst  a  "  kail-yard"  in  the  rear  constitutes  no 
inappropriate  appendage.  There  is  one  of  those  dwellings 
conspicuous  from  the  rest  by  its  standing  apart  from  them, 
and  by  an  additional  air  of  comfort  and  neatness  which  it 
wears,  and  which  seems  to  hallow  it  like  a  radiant  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  literally  covered  with  a  net-work  of  ivy,  honey- 
suckle, and  jasmine,  the  deep  green  of  whose  unvarnished 
leaf  renders  more  conspicuous  "  the  bright  profusion  of  its 
scattered  stars."  The  windows  are  literally  darkened  bv  a 
multitude  of  roses,  which  seem  clustering  and  crowding 
together  to  gain  an  entrance,  and  scatter  their  "  perfumed 
sweets"  around  the  apartment.  Near  the  cottage,  there  is 
also  a  holly  planted — that  evergreen  tree  which  seems  pro- 
videntially designed  by  nature  to  cheer  the  dreariness  of 
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winter,  and,  when  all  is  withered  and  desolate  around,  to 
retmiin  a  perpetual  promise  of  spring.  But  we  have  more 
to  do  with  this  beautiful  little  dwelling  than  merely  to 
descrilie  its  exterior. 

Behind  Grassyvale,  the  ground  begins  to  swell,  undulat- 
ing info  elevations  of  mild  acclivity,  on  the  highest  of  which 
stands  the  parish  church,  like  the  ark  res  ting  on  Ararat — faith's 
triumph,  and  mercy's  symbol.  Numerous  grassy  hillocks 
scattered  around  indicate  the  cemetery  where  "  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  Amongst  those  memorials 
which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  virtue 
for  a  few  generations — and  which,  with  their  appropriate 
erablen'.s  and  inscriptions,  preach  so  eloquently  to  tlie  heart, 
and  realize  to  the  letter  IShakspeare's  memorable  words, 
"  sermons  in  stones"- — there  is  one  which  always  attracts 
attention.  It  is  not  a  ''  storied  urn,  an  animated  bust" — one 
of  those  profusely  decorated  marble  hatchments  with  which 
worldly  grandeur  mourns,  in  pompous  but  vain  magnifi- 
cence, over  departed  pride.  No  ;  it  is  only  a  small,  un- 
adorned slab,  of  rather  dingy-colouied  freestone  ;  and  the 
inscription  is  simply — "  To  the  memory  of  Jlay  Darling, 
who  was  removed  from  this  world  to  a  better,  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen.  She  w  as  an  aiJectionate  daughter,  a  loving 
sister,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

"  \S''ecp  not  for  Iilt  wliosc  mortal  race  is  o'ei ; 

She  is  not  lost,  but  only  gone  before.'* 
Ah!  there  are  few,  few  indeed,  for  many  miles  round,  who 
would  pass  that  humble  grave  without  heaving  a  sigh  or 
shedding  a  tear  for  her  who  sleeps  beneath — her  who  was 
so  beloved,  so  admired  b_v  every  one,  as  well  as  being  the 
idol  and  pride  of  her  own  famil}',  and  whose  romantic  and 
untimely  fate  (cut  oft'  "  i'  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of 
3'outh")  was  the  village  talk  for  many  a  day. 

John  Darling,  the  father  of  our  heroine,  was,  what  is  no 
great  phenomenon  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  a 
sober,  industrious,  honest  man.  In  early  life,  he  espoused 
the  daughter  of  an  opulent  farmer,  whose  marriage  portion 
enabled  him  to  commence  life  under  very  favourable  aus 
pices.  But,  in  spite  of  obedience  to  the  natural  laws,  the 
mildew  of  misfortune  will  blight  our  dearest  hopes,  how- 
over  wisely  our  plans  for  the  future  may  be  laid,  and  how- 
ever assiduously  and  judiciously  they  may  be  pursued. 
Untoward  circumstances,  which  it  would  unnecessarily 
protract  our  narrative  to  relate,  had  reduced  him,  at  tho 
period  to  which  our  tale  refers,  to  the  condition  of  a  field 
labourer.  Death  had,  likewise,  been  busy  singling  out  vic- 
tims from  amongst  those  who  surrounded  his  humble,  but 
cheerful  fireside;  and,  of  a  large  family,  there  only  remained 
three,  and  he  was  a  widower  besides.  May  was  the  oldest  • 
and,  accordingly,  the  superintendence  of  the  househola 
devolved  upon  her.  The  deceased  parent  was  of  a  some- 
what haughty  and  reserved  turn  of  mind,  for  the  recollection 
of  former  aftluence  never  forsook  her  ;  and  this  circumstance 
kept  her  much  aloof  from  the  less  polished  and  sophisticated 
matrons  of  the  village,  and  also  rendered  her  a  strict  family 
disciplinarian.  She  concentrated  her  mind  almost  entirely 
upon  the  aft'airs  of  her  own  household ;  and  her  childrea 
were  accordingly  watched  with  a  more  vigilant  eye,  and 
brought  up  with  more  scrupulous  care  than  was  usual  with 
those  around  her.     It  was  her  pride,  and  "  let  it  be  her 
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praise,"  tn  see  them  arrayed  in  more  shoTvy  liaT)iliments  tlian 
those  ivorn  by  their  associates  ;  and,  to  accomplish  this  dar- 
ling object,  what  serious  transmutation  did  her  finery  of 
former  days  undergo,  as  the  mutilated  robes  descended 
from  child  to  child,  turned  upside  down,  inside  out,  and 
otherwise  suffering  a  metamorjdiosis  at  every  remove  !  The 
dross  of  May,  in  particular — lier  first-born  bud  of  bliss,  the 
doted  on  of  her  bosom — was  always  attended  to  with  spe- 
cial care  ;  nor  was  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  in  any  way 
overlooked.  She  very  early  inspired  her  with  a  love  of 
reading,  which  increased  -ivith  the  devclopement  of  lier  facul- 
ties, and  many  a  day  survived  her  by  whom  the  passion  had 
been  awakened. 

In  person,  Jlay  was  slender;  but  her  light,  airy,  sylph- 
like  form,  was  eminently  handsome.  Hair  and  eyes  of 
intense  depth  of  black  contrasted  admirably  with  a  counte- 
nance which  may  bo  designated  as  transparent — it  was 
nearly  colourless;  and  only  on  occasions  of  unusual  bodily 
oxertion,  or  when  some  mental  emotion  suffused  the  cheek 
with  a  damask  blush,  would  a  tint  of  rosy  red  fluctuate 
over  her  pure  skin.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  pale,  how- 
over — it  had  nothing  about  it  of  that  death-in-life  hue 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  disease. 

"  Oh,  call  it/air,  not  pale  I" 

The  expression  was  at  once  amiable  and  intellectual — 
mellowed  or  blended,  however,  with  a  pensiveness  which  is 
usually,  but  most  erroneously  called  melancholy.  Jlelancholy 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  "  mind  at  peace  with  all  below — 
a  heart,  whose  love  was  innocent."  The  countenance,  in 
general,  affords  an  index  of  the  mental  character — it  takes 
its  "  form  and  pressure,"  as  it  were,  from  the  predominant 
workings  of  that  inward  principle  which  is  the  source  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  is  there  that  thought  and  feeling, 
those  subtle  essences,  are  made  visible  to  the  eye — it  is 
there  that  mind  may  be  seen.  The  most  casual  observer 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  soul  which  spoke  elo- 
(juently  in  the  eye,  "  and  sweetly  lightened  o'er  the  face"  of 
Mny  Darling,  was  a  worshipper  of  nature,  of  poetrj',  and  of 
virtue ;  for  they  are  often  combined — they  have  a  natural 
relation  to  one  another;  and,  when  they  exist  simultaneously 
in  one  individual,  a  mind  so  constituted  has  a  capacity  for 
enjoying  the  most  exalted  pleasure  of  which  humanity  is 
susceptible.  Slay  Darling  was  indeed  imaginative  and  san- 
guine in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  hooks  of  a  romantic  or 
dramatic  character  were  mines  of  "  untold  wealth"  to  her. 
"  Many  are  poets  "U'ho  have  never  penned 
Their  inspirations." 

And,  although  the  name  of  this  rural  heauty,  this  humble 
village-maiden,  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  rolls  of 
fame,  she  enjoj'cd  hours  of  intense  poetical  inspiration.  In 
short,  both  in  her  mental  character,  and  in  the  style  of  her 
personal  attractions,  she  rose  far  above  her  companions  of 
the  village.  Need  it  be  told  that  often,  of  a  fine  evening, 
she  would  steal  away  from  her  gay,  romping,  laughing 
associates,  and,  with  a  favourite  author  in  her  hand,  and 
wrapt  in  a  vision  of "  ticect  coming  fancies,"  follow  the 
course  of  the  stream  which  intersected  her  native  vale,  flow- 
ing along,  pure  and  noiseless,  like  the  current  of  her  own 
existence .'' 

The  favourite  haunt  in  which  she  loved  to  spend  her 
leisure  hours,  was  a  beautiful  dell,  distant  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village.  It  was  a  place  so  lonely,  so  lovely,  so 
undisturbed,  that  there — (but  then  all  these  fine  old  rural 
deities,  those  idols  shrinedfor  ages  in  Nature's  own  hallowed 
pantheon,  have  been  expelled  their  temples,  or  broken  by 
science — why  should  this  be.^) — there,  if  anywhere,  the 
genius  of  solitude  might  be  supposed  to  have  fixed  his  abode. 
It  was  a  broken  piece  of  ground,  intersected  by  several 
irregular  banks,  here  projecting  in  hoar  and  sterile  grandeur, 
(not  on  an  Alpine  scale,  however,)  and  there,  clothed  with 
tufts   of  the  leathery  willow  or  old  gnarled   thorn.     The 


earth  w.as  carpeted  with  its  usual  covering  of  emerald  turf; 
and  interwoven  with  it,  in  beautiful  irregularity,  were 
numerous  wild  flowers — the  arum,  with  its  speckled  leaves 
and  lilac  blossoms ;  the  hyacinth,  whose  enameled  blue 
looks  so  charmingly  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  and 
oxlips,  cowslips,  and  the  like — throwing  up  their  variegated 
tufts,  like  nosegays  presented  by  nature  for  some  gentle 
creature,  like  May  Darling,  to  gather  up  and  lay  upon  her 
bosom.  The  air,  of  course,  was  permanently  impregnated 
with  the  perfume  which  they  breathed  out — the  everlasting 
incense  of  the  flowers  rising  from  the  altars  of  Nature  to  her 
God.  Such  was  the  sanctuary  in  which  !M.ay  gleaned  from 
books  the  golden  thoughts  of  others,  or  held  communion 
with  her  own  ;  and  avcU  was  it  adapted  for  nursing  a 
romantic  taste,  and  giving  a  tenderer  tone  to  every  tender 
feeling. 

The  personal  attractions  of  this  sweet  and  lovely  creature 
increased  with  her  years,  and  she  became  the  reigning  belle 
of  Grassyvale  and  all  the  country  round.  It  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  her  admirers  outnumbered  hei 
years  ;  and  that  the  possession  of  her  affections  was,  with 
many  a  rustic  Adonis,  a  subject  which  troubled  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  soul,  like  the  Babylonish  garment.  At 
every  village  fete — a  wedding,  a  harvest  home,  or  other 
rural  festival — hers  was  the  step  most  buoyant  in  the  dance, 
hers  the  hand  most  frequently  solicited,  hers  the  form  and 
face  that  riveted  all  eyes^  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  the 
ardent  admirer  "  too  much  adoring."  Amongst  the  other 
accomplishmints  of  our  heroine,  skill  in  music  was  not  the 
least  prominent.  Not  that  she  excelled  in  those  intricate 
graces  which  are  often  had  recourse  to  by  vocalists  to  con- 
ceal a  bad  voice,  and  atone  for  want  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion ;  but  her  "  wood-note  wild"  was  eminently  character- 
ised by  the  latter  qualities  of  singing  ;  and  the  effect  which 
she  produced,  was,  accordinglv,  calculated  to  be  lasting. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  flattering 
unction  of  adulation,  at  best  like  the  love  of  Kalcd  to  Lara, 
"  but  half-concealed,"  had  any  pernicious  influence  over 
her  mind.  She  was  neither  pufi'ed  up  with  vain  conceit, 
nor  display  of  haughty  reserve  and  distance  towards  those 
who  numbered  fewer  worshippers  than  herself;  still  humi- 
lity of  heart,  which  was  "  native  there  and  to  the  manner 
born,"  characterised  her  deportment — nor  was  there  any 
relaxation  in  the  discharge  of  the  household  duties  whicli 
devolved  upon  her;  and  the  comfort  of  her  father,  and  the 
proper  care  and  culture  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family,  were  as  faithfully  attended  to  as  if  her  deformity, 
instead  of  her  beauty,  had  been  proverbial.  She  folded  the 
little  flatterers  under  her  wing,  like  a  mother  bird  ;  and,  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  she  took  delight 
in,  it  was  the  training  of  their  young  minds  to  the  love  ami 
practice  of  virtue  and  religion,  the  only  fountains  whence 
happiness,  pure  and  uncomtaminatcd,  can  be  drawn  in  this 
life. 

"  So  passed  tlicir  life — a  clear  united  stream, 
By  care  iinruT.lcd ;  till,  in  evil  hour" 

But  we  anticipate. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer  morning  that  3Ia}',  with  one  of 
her  little  sisters,  set  out  to  visit  the  annual  fair  of  the 
county  town.  Such  an  event  naturally  excites  considerable 
interest  over  all  the  country  round  ;  and  old  and  young, 
blind  and  cripple,  male  and  female,  pour  .along  the  public 
ways — not  in  "  weary,"  but  in  light-hearted  "  droves" — full 
of  eagerness  and  expectation,  like  the  Jews  to  the  pool  of 
Bethcsda,  when  the  angel  was  expected  to  m.ake  his  annual 
descent,  and  impart  a  healing  virtue  to  its  waters  ;  for  there 
there  is  to  be  found  variety  of  amusement  for  every 
mind — from  the  Katerfelto  wondercr,  "  wondering  for  his 
bread,"  down  to  the  more  humble  establishment  of  the  half- 
jienny  showman,  with  his  "  glorious  victory  of  Waterloo," 
ius  "  golden  beetle,"  or  '■  ashes  from  the    burning  mouu- 
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tains."  X'.At,  on  tlic  occas>ron  to  which  we  refer,  tliere 
was  an  exhibition  in  the  sliape  of  a  theatrical  booth,  which 
presented  extraordinary  attractions  for  Jlay  Darliiifj ;  and, 
accordinfjly,  after  deliberately  balanciii};  the  pratificiition 
which  slic  anticipated,  with  tlie  expense  whicii  it  would 
cost,  (her  exchequer  was,  of  course,  not  very  rich,)  she  at 
length  found  herself  comfortably  seated  near  the  front  of 
the  stajTO.  The  tragedy  of  "  George  Barnwell"  was  going 
oft"  with  prodigious  (c/fl< ;  and  the  performers  had  arrived 
at  that  scene  whore  the  hero  is  about  to  assassinate  his  uncle, 
when  the  insecure  props  that  supported  the  gallery  began 
to  indicate  a  disposition  to  disencumber  themselves  of  tiieir 
burden,  and,  at  last,  finally  gave  way.  The  confusion 
whicli  now  ensued,  not  to  mention  the  shrieks  and  other 
vocal  notes  of  terror  and  dismay,  it  is  needless  to  describe 
— these  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  tale.  Barnwell,  instead 
Df  imbruing  his  hands  in  innocent  blood,  even  "  in  jest," 
became  the  most  active  agent  in  rescuing  his  hapless 
audience  from  their  perilous  situation,  lie  was  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  of  a  very  prepossessing  exterior,  and 
appeared  to  great  advantage  in  his  showy  stage  habilimiuts. 
The  general  rush  was  towards  the  door,  the  most  likely 
avenue  of  escape  which  presented  itself  to  the  astonished 
rustics  ;  but  a  few,  amongst  whum  was  our  heroine,  with 
more  collected  judgment  and  presence  of  mind,  fouml  a 
place  of  security  on  the  stage.  May  was  slightly  bruised 
in  her  endeavours  to  shelter  her  young  charge  ;  and, 
although  not  much  injured,  her  fuilorn  yet  interesting; 
apjiearance  drew  the  attention  of  the  histrionic  Samaritan, 
and  he  kindly  conducted  her  into  the  back  settlements  of 
the  theatre.  The  affair  was  not  of  such  a  serious  nature  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  few  dilapidated  seats,  and 
a  score  or  two  of  trifling  contusions,  made  up  the  sum  total 
of  the  damage.  A  hat  or  two  might  have  changed  owners 
in  the  confusion  ;  but  these  are  things  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  tragedian  to  look  after  ;  and,  as  soon  as  matters  were 
adjusted  on  the  grand  theatre  of  commotion,  he  returned 
to  the  oliject  of  his  first  solicitude.  She  was  seated  oa  a 
stool,  in  wiiat  was  dignified  with  the  sounding  appellation 
of  a  green-room — looking  paler,  and  lovelier,  and  more  love- 
able  than  ever,  lie  quieted  her  apprehensions  with  respect 
to  tiie  catastrophe  ;  for  lie  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  imita 
tion,  and  politely  requested  the  honour  of  conducting  her 
to  her  place  of  residence.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  conceive 
what  was  the  first  impression  which  the  request  made  upon 
the  mind  of  JNIay  Darling  ;  but  the  scruples  of  modest, 
virgin  innocence,  yielded  at  last  to  the  importunities  of  the 
actor,  and  they  left  the  scene  of  mirth  and  confusion  together. 
On  their  journey  homewards,  the  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  the  drama ;  and  many  a  fine  passage,  which 
I\Iay  admired,  was  recited  to  her  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
stage  artifice  which  the  actor  was  master  of  And  he 
would  speak  feelingly  of  "  the  gentle  hidy  married  to  the 
JMoor;"  her  love — the  love  of  Desdemona — pure,exaltcd,  all- 
enduring — such  as  death  alrme  could  quench  ;  her  wu  and 
her  fate,  so  replete  with  all  that  can  agonize  the  human 
soul,  and  awaken  its  profoundest  sympathies  ; — of  Ophe- 
lia— "  the  fair  Ophelia,"  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
gentle — her  devoted,  child-like  affection,  her  mournful 
distraction,  and  her  untimely  doom  ; — of  Sliranda,  the 
island  bride — the  being  of  enchantment — half  earthly,  half 
heavenlv — around  whom  the  spirits  of  the  air  hovered,  and 
ministered  unto  as  vassals; — of  Imogen,  the  fair  and  faith- 
liil — the  patient,  long-sutVcring,  and  finally  fortunate 
Imogen  ; — of  Cordelia — she  of  the  seraph-spirit,  pure  and 
j>eaccful — whose  love  for  a  father  surpassed  that  of  the 
Uoman  daughter  ; — of  Perdita — "  the  prettiest  low-born  lass 
that  ever  ran  on  the  greensward" — the  shepherdess  and  the 
princess  ; — of  Juliet — the  martyr  of  passion — she  who  drew 
poison  from  earth's  sweetest  flower — love — and  died  thereby; 
by  love's  own  flame,  "  kindled  she  was  and  blasted."   These, 


and  many  other  creations  of  fancy,  which  omnipotent  genius 
has  rendered  almost  real  historical  personages — not  shadow 
but  substance — were  the  topics  of  discourse  which  were 
handled  by  our  hero  of  the  buskin,  until  the  cottage  (if  John 
Darling  was  reached.  From  the  descrijition  which  has  been 
given  of  May's  character,  it  need  be  no  m;itter  of  surprise 
that  the  impression  made  upon  her  gentle  bosom  was  jiro- 
found  ;  and,  on  taking  leave  of  her,  a  recjuest,  on  the  part 
of  j\lr  Henry  Wilkinson,  (such  was  the  tr.igedian's  name,) 
to  be  permitted  to  visit  her  on  some  future  occasion,  made 
under  cover  of  a  pretext  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  hei 
health,  was  acceded  to.  Again  and  again  Mr  AV'ilkinsnn 
visited  the  cottage,  and  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  humljle, 
unsuspecting,  and  happy  inmate,  many  a  story  of  love,  and 
hope,  and  joy — such  as  his  knowledge  of  the  drama,  which 
was  great,  supplied  him  with. 

"  Tlicsc  tliiiiRs  to  licar 

^'ould  Desdemona  seriously  ineline ; 

But  still  the  house  .iirairs  would  draw  her  tlicncc  , 

A\'liich  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch 

She'd  come  ap:ain,  and,  with  a  greedy  car. 

Devour  up  his  discourse." 
Substitute  the  name  of  May  Darling  for  that  of  Desde- 
mona, and  the  description  becomes  perfect  of  our  heroine's 
situation,  whilst  the  result  was  similar :  in  a  short  time,  the 
happiness  of  our  village  maiden  was  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  Air  Wilkinson.  Hitherto  her  heart  had  slept,  like  some 
untroubled  lake,  reflecting  only  heaven,  and  nature  grand 
and  beautiful  around  ;  but  now  its  waters  were  darkened 
and  disturbed  by  one  single  image — and  that  was  her  lover's. 
Her  cars  were  no  longer  open  to  the  murmurs  of  her  native 
stream,  or  the  gush  of  song  from  the  fairy- winged  and  fairy- 
plumaged  birds,  whom  she  almost  knew  one  from  ai.other  : 
she  only  heard  the  music  of  her  lover's  voice.  Her  secluded 
dell  was  no  longer  visited  alone  ;  her  walks  were  no  longer 
solitary,  or,  if  they  were,  it  was  only  to  meet  him  whom  her 
heart  loved,  and  to  see  if  his  speed  "  kept  pace  with  her 
expectancy."  Everything  was  beheld  through  one  all- 
hallowing  atmosphere — and  that  was  love.  It  lay  upon  her 
soul  like  the  shadow  on  the  sundial,  and  time  was  measured 
by  it.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  was  all  this  looked  upon  by 
her  father  .''  With  no  favourable  eye — nay,  with  many  sus- 
picious forebodings  and  prophetic  fears. 

It  was  about  three  months  after  the  catastrophe  which 
took  place  in  the  provincial  theatre,  that  IMr  Wilkinson 
made  proposals  of  a  union  to  May,  which,  being  accejited, 
the  consent  of  hpr  parent  was  nest  applied  for.  The 
advances  of  the  actor  were  for  a  time  checked  l.y  an  un- 
compromising refusal  ;  but  Jlay's  father  gradually  became 
less-peremptorv,  until  there  remained  only  one  objection, 
but  that  was  insurmountable — namely,  the  profession  of  Jlr 
Wilkinson — one,  in  general,  very  obnoxious  to  a  Scottish 
peasant.  It  was,  however,  finally  obviated,  by  the  actor's 
promising  to  abandon  it,  and  become  a  teacher  of  elocution 

in  the  town  of  II .    The  father's  consent  was  obtained  at 

last,  though  with  reluctance,  and  the  day  of  their  nuptials 
was  fixed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  that  which  preceded  the  day 
when  Blay  Darling  was  to  give  her  hand  to  the  man  for 
whom  her  heart  cherished  a  love  as  deep,  intense,  and  con- 
centrated, as  ever  was  awakened  and  nursed  in  woman't 
gentle  bosom.  The  sun — just  sinking  through  those  vast 
masses  of  clouds  which  usually  attend  his  exit,  and  assume, 
as  he  descends,  various  wild  and  fantastical  shapes,  and  catch 
everv  hue,  from  the  intense  purple  to  the  scarcely  percept- 
ible yellow — showered  on  the  face  of  nature  a  stream  of 
rich  but  mellowed  radiance,  which  softened  without  oblit- 
erating, the  outlines  of  objects,  and  produced  that  "  clear 
obscure,  so  sofily  dark,  so  darkly  pure,"  which  is  so  favour- 
able to  indulgence  in  tender  emotions. 

•*  Sweet  liour  that  wakes  the  wish  and  inclu  tlic  heart  I"  — 

sweet  iour    when  reflection  is  deepest  and  feeling  mo?: 
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|irofoun(I — when  the  mind,  abroad  all  day,  busi«d  with  the 
concerns  of  this  -work-a-day  world,  comes  home  to  itself, 
and  broods,  and  sleeps,  and  dreams  golden  dreams — sunny, 
hope-illumined  dreams ! — sweet  hour,  when  the  ties  of  social 
lieing  which  the  day  had  severed  are  reunited,  and  around 
the  household  hearth,  the  "old-familiar  faces"  are  assembled  ! 
— sweet  hour,  when  the  shades  of  evening,  gradually  deepen- 
ing, are  sufficient  to  conceal  the  blush  which  might  mantle 
beauty's  cheek,  too  warmlj',  fondly  pressed,  as,  in  a  voice 
half  sighs,  half  whispers,,  she  confesses  the  secret  of  her 
love  ;  and  when,  in  the  arms  which  gently  enfold  her  yield- 
ing form,  she  seems,  in  the  fine  language  of  Rogers,  to 
become  less  and  less  earthly, 

'*  And  fades  at  last  into  a  spirit  from  heaven  !'* 

'Twas  at  this  enchanting  hour  that  Wilkinson  and  his 
betrothed  set  out  on  one  of  those  charming  walks  during 
which  they  had  so  often  exchanged  vows  of  mutual  and 
eternal  love.  The  road  which  they  at  first  took,  was  suffi- 
ciently retired  to  admit  of  their  conversing  aloud  with 
unreserved  confidence;  but,  continuing  their  journey,  uncon- 
scious where  they  were  going,  they  found  themselves  at 
last  in  the  vicinity  of  the  high  road  which  leads  to  the  town 

of  II .  Turning  to  strike  down  a  narrow  hedge-row  path, 

a  moving  spectacle  presented  itself  to  their  observation. 
Upon  a  grassy  knoll  lay  a  female  fast  asleep,  with  a  child 
at  her  breast,  vainly  attempting  to  force  its  little  fingers 
within  the  folds  of  the  handkerchief  which  concealed  the 
bosom  of  its  mother.  iMay  uttered  a  faint  exclamation, 
somewhat  between  pit}'  and  fear ;  for  she  was  taken  by 
surprise.  But  her  lover's  astonishment  was  still  greater 
than  hers  ;  for,  after  he  had  contemplated  the  care-worn 
features  of  the  wayfarer,  he  started,  and,  had  notthe-increas- 
ing  gloom  of  evening  prevented  any  change  of  counte- 
nance from  being  perceptible.  May  might  have  seen  his  face 
turn  ashy  pale;  but  she  felt  the  arm  in  which  hers  was'fondly 
locked,  to  tremble  distinctly. 

"  This  touches  your  feelings,  Henry,"  said  Slay  ;  "  but  can 
we  not,  love,  do  something  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  this, 
no  doubt,  unfortunate  female  ?  Had  i  not  better  awake 
her,  and  conduct  her  to  my  father's,  where  refreshment  and 
rest  can  be  procured  }" 

"  Nay,  dearest  love,"  said  Wilkinson — "  sleep  is  to  the 
wretched  the  greatest  boon  that  can  be  bestowed :  let  us 
leave  her  alone,  nor  deprive  her  of  the  only  comfort  which, 
possibly,  she  is  capable  of,  enjoying." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  retired,  bearing  May,  somewhat 
reluctantly, homewards;  for  her  sympathy  was  much  excited, 
and  she  would  fain  have  carried  her  generous  purpose  into 
eftcct ;  but  gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of  her  lover,  who  had 
some  miles  to  walk  ere  he  could  reach  his  place  of  residence. 
After  seeing  May  safely  beneath  the  domestic  roof,  Wilkin- 
son bade  farewell  for  the  night  to  his  betrothed  bride,  and 
took  his  deparlure,  with  the  intention,  he  said,  of  imme- 
diately returning  to  H .     'He  did  not   proceed  directly 

home,  however;  but,  making  a  retrograde  movement,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  place  where  the  fatigued  traveller  had  been 
seen.  She  was  gone  when  he  arrived  ;  and  whether  the 
circumstance  gave  him  pleasure  or  the  reverse,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain;  but,  at  all  events,  he  now  set 

out  in  good  earnest  for  II .   What  should  have  interested 

Wilkinson  so  mu«li  in  this  apparently  wandering  mendi- 
cant ? — Paciema. 

On  the  evening  which  wp  have  describeil,  lot  the  reader 
picture  to  himself  two  aged  crones,  comfortably  seated  upon 
a  rough  slab  of  wood,  elevated  two  feet  or  so  above  the 
ground,  by  a  massive  block  of  granite  which  supported 
either  end.  This,  together  with  the  cottage  wall  against 
which  their  backs  reclined,  might,  even  with  individuals 
more  fastidious  than  its  present  occupants,  have  appeared  a 
luxury  little  inferior  to  a  sofa,  especially  in  that  bland  and 
beaiitil'iil  lisnr  when  daylight  dies  along  the  hills,  and  our 


feelings,  partaking  of  the  softness  of  the  scene  and  hour, 
dispose  us  to  be  pleased,  we  ask  not  why  and  care  not 
wherefore.  On  either  hand  was  situated  a  door,  over  which 
hung  suspended  a  very  homely  signboard.  From  one  of 
these,  the  wayfarer  might  learn  that  good  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast  could  be  supplied  within,  by  Janet  Baird, 
who,  it  appeared,  was,  by  special  permission  of  government, 
permitted  to  retail  spirits,  porter,  ale,  and  other  items. 
Lest  any  mistake  should  occur  as  to  the  nature  of  the  invit- 
ation, (or,  perhaps,  it  was  a  ruse  to  provoke  the  alimentary 
faculties.)  there  was  a  painting  of  the  interior,  representing 
a  table,  which  seemed  to  groan  under  the  weight  of  bottles, 
glasses,  porter  and  ale  cans,  bread,  cheese,  and  what  not  ; 
whilst  two  jolly  companions,  with  rubicund  faces,  where  an 
infinity  of  good  nature  predominated,  sat  round  it,  each 
with  a  cup  in  hand,  and  both  evidently  s4iblimed  liy  their 
potations  far  above  this  "  dirty  planet,  the  earth."  At  the 
entrance  to  the  apartment  was  seen  the  landlady,  who,  with 
one  hand,  pushed  open  the  door  ;  whilst  the  other,  project- 
ing forwards,  supported  a  huge  tankard,  charged  with  the 
favourite  beverage,  which  mantled  or  effloresced  at  the 
top,  like  a  cauliflower.  The  neighbouring  sign  had  fewer 
attractions  for  the  weary  traveller  or  the  droughty  villager, 
throwing  out  merely  hints  as  to  the  condition  of  the  reader's 
linen,  by  intimating  that  clothes  might  here  undergo  puri- 
fication, and  be  mangled  by  the  hour  or  peace  (such  was 
the  orthography)  by  Nelly  Gray. 

The  two  neighbours  lived  on  ternvs  of  the  utmost 
harmony  ;  for  there  was  no  rivalry  of  interests.  Their 
callings  wore  antipodes  to  each  other — one  being  devoted  to 
the  decoration  and  comfortable  appearance  of  the  human 
exterior,  whilst  the  other  took  special  cognizance  of  the 
internal  condition  of  the  animal  economy.  They,  of  course, 
carried  on  a  mutual  traffic  ;  but  it  was  on  the  primitive 
principle  ef 'barter — the  weekly  account  for  washing  and 
dressing  which  Janet  owed,  being  duly  balanced  by  her 
accommodating  Nelly  with  a  certain  potent  nostrum,  which 
we  shall  not  name,  but  merely  describe  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  aching  bones  and  pains,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  stomach,  to  which  this  petticoat  Diogenes  (for  she 
likewise  practised  in  a  tub)  was  very  subject,  especially 
after  washing  a  whole  Any,  or  impelling  her  crazy  creaking 
machine  for  the  same  space  of  time.  It  was  their  invariable 
practice  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  every  evening  in  what  is 
termed  in  the  vernacular  a  "  t«a-handed  crack,"  cither 
seated  out  doors,  or  snuglv  immured  in  Janet's  back  par- 
lour— a  small  dark  room,  onoumbcrod  with  sundry  articles 
of  retail.  The  subject  of  their  conversation,  on  the  present 
occasion,  will  immediately  become  apparent. 

"  They  say  he's  gaun  to  learn  folk  ellykeashun,"  said 
Janet,  in  reference  to  IMay's  lover. 

"An'  what'sthat,  Janet.?"  aslced  the  other. 

"Ne'er  a  bit  o'  me  kens  very  weel,"  rejoined  Janet, 
"  but,  I'm  thinkin  it's  the  way  the  gentry  speak,  eghin 
an'  owin,  and  sichin  and  sabbin,  an'  makin  yer  voice  g;ing 
up  an  doun,  like  daft  Jock  playin  on  the  fife." 

•'  Hech,  sirs,  that's  en  idle  kind  o'  way  o'  making  anc's 
broad,"  sighed  Janet.  "  It's  naething  else  than  bogging. 
He'd  bettor  pit  a  napping  hammer  in  his  hand  an'  tak  the 
road.side  for  an  honest  livelihood." 

■'  'Deed,  Nelly,  it's  my  opinion  he's  been  on  the  road 
before,  following  anitlver  trade,"  said  Janet.  "  I'm  sair  n;is- 
taen  if  he's  no  a  hcnipie  ;  an'  we'll  maybe  hear  mair  aboot 
him  yet  than  some  folks  wad  like  to  ken  o'.  I  never  liked 
your  Lmd-loupers  an'  .spouiin  gentry  a'  my  days.  Theyre 
nae  better  than  tinklers,  that  carry  off  whatever  they  lay 
their  ban's  on,  nao  matter  whether  it's  boast  or  body.  It 
cowes  the  gowan  boo  sae  sensible  a  man  as  John  Harling 
wad  e'er  hae  looten  Iiis  dochter  tak  np  wi'  sic  like  olam- 
jamfrey.  But  he  was  ave  o«Te  easy  wi'  his  family,  an' 
cried  them   owre   muoklo  o'  their  ain   wnll    frao  the   first. 
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But  tlic  niotlicr  wyj  sair  to  Mamo  in  jiittin  sic  (laft-liko 
iiotidiis  intil  a  liaini's  head  as  to  read  playactoriii  hooks 
an'  novels.  Wae  am  I  to  say  sac,  noo  that  she's  wliar  the 
Lord  wull." 

"  Is't  true,  Janet,  that  they're  to  lie  coupled  i'  the  kirk  ?" 
asked  Nelly.  "They  say  the  minister's  taen  an  unco  likin 
to  tho  lad  ;  an',  to  mak  things  look  ns  genteel  as  jmssihle, 
he's  offered  the  use  o'  the  kirk  for  marrying  them  in ;  an's 
to  gie  them  a  plo)'  forbye,  after  it's  a'  owre." 

"  Guid  faith,  it's  a  true  saying — '  The  fjt  sow  gets  a" 
the  draff,'"  rejoined  Janet.  "It  wad  be  lang  or  he  did  a 
turn  like  that  for  ony  puir  body  like  oorsels.  The  hirkie 
doesna  stand  in  need  o'  cash  ;  for  he  gies  saxpence  to  this 
ane,  an'  a  shilling  to  the  tither  ane  for  ganging  errans. 
lie  mieht  hae  provided  something  for  the  waddin  folks 
doun  at  Jlicliael  Crummie's,  whase  tred's  no  sac  brisk  noo, 
sin'  that  kick-up  wi'  him  an'  the  Mason  Lodge  folk,  wha 
swore  he  gied  them  up  ill  whusky — an'  that  was,  maybe, 
iiae  lee.  He  ne'er,  since  ever  t  mind,  kcepit  the  real 
stuff",  like  that  o'  mine.  But  see,  Nelly,  whatna  puir, 
wacbegone  looking  creature's  that  coming  alang  th«  road, 
scarcely  able  to  trail  ae  leg  after  anither  ? — an'  a  bairn,  too, 
help  us  a'  !" 

The  object  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  honest 
ale-wife,  was,  as  the  reader  may  have  already  sagaciously 
conjectured,  the  same  forlorn  being  whom  IMay  Darling 
and  her  lover  had  accidentally  encountered.  With  a  slow 
and  faltering  step,  she  approached  the  village  dames, 
and  in(i[uired  of  them  how  far  it  was  from  the  town  of 
11 . 

"  Five  miles  guid,"  said  Janet  Baird,  and  continued — 
"  but  ye'H  no  think  o'  gaun  there  the  nicht  ;  it's  gettin 
dark,  an'  y-e'vc  mair  need  o'  a  while's  rest  ;  an',  maybe,  ye 
wadna  bo  the  waur  o'  something  to  support  nature ;  for, 
wae's  me  !  ye  do  look  thin  an'  hungert  like  I  Tak  her  in 
by,  Nell}-,  an'  I'll  letch  her  some  cordial,  as  weol  as  a 
morsel  to  -eat." 

So  saying,  she  proceeded  to  her  shop,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  her  word,  whilst  Nelly  followed  up  that  part 
of  the  duty  of  relieving  the  stranger  which  devolved  upon 
her,  and  conducted  the  "  wearied  one"  into  the  interior  of 
her  humble  domicile. 

"  Ye'U  hae  travelled  a  gey  bit  the  day,  na,  I  sudna 
wonder  ?"  sai<I  Nelly. 

"■  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  whom  we  shall  now  desig- 
ate  as  flirs  ]$.  "  Since  morning,  I  have  prosecuted  niv 
journey  with  all  the  speed  which  want  and  weariness  would 
permit  of.  But  these  were  nothing,  did  I  only  know  hou 
it  was  to  terminate." 

]Meanfime,  Janet  had  returned,  bearing  in  her  apron  an 
ample  stock  of  provisions ;  and,  h.aving  heard  the  latter 
part  of  JIrs  B's.  reply  to  Nell}',  her  curiosity  was  not  a 
little  excited  to  know  something  of  her  histor}'.  This  she 
set  about  with  the  characteristic  pawktness  (there  is  no 
purely  English  word  sufficiently  expressive)  of  the  Scotch — 
that  style  of  speaking  which  is  half  asking,  half  answering 
a  (juestion ;  and  she  was  successful  in  her  endeavours. 

•'  It'll  be  tho  guidman  that  ye're  gaun  to  meet  at  II .'" 

said  Janet.  "  He'll  be  in  the  manufacturing  line,  nae 
doot  ;  for  there's  little  else  dune  there  ;  an',  indeed,  that 
itsel  has  faun  sair  aff  sin'  that  dirt  o"  machinery  was  brougl'  t 
in  to  tak  the  bread  out  o"  the  puir  man's  mouth." 

'■■  Yes — no  ;  he  is  not  in  that  line,  nor  do  I  know,  indf  ed, 
if  he  is  to  be  found  there  at  all;  but — but — excuse  me, 
kind  friends,    for   shewing  a  little   reserve    touching    one 

who" 

Here,  howerer,  her  feelings  overcame  her;  and,  turning 
round  to  gaze  on  the  helpless  being  that  clung  to  her 
bosom,  tears  from  her  suffused  eyes  began  to  find  a  ready 
p.iss.nge  down  her  pale  emaciated  cheek — a  channel  with 
wliiih  they  appeared  to  be  famili.ar. 


"  He  never  saw  thee,  my  liltlc  Henry,  my  sweet  boy  ! 
Metliiiiks,  that  cherub  smile  of  innocence  which  lies  upon 
that  countenance,  would   be  powerful  enough  to  melt   th" 

icy  feelings  of  his  soul,  and  rec.ill .      Pardon  me,  kind 

friends,"  she  continued  ;  "  but  the  name  of  huslumd  is 
associated  in  my  mind  with  all  that  human  nature  can 
sufl^er  of  unmitigated,  hopeless  wretchedness.  You  see 
before  you  the  victim  of .     But  you  shall  hear  all." 

She  then  commenced  her  historv,  recounting  every  cir- 
cumstance of  a  tale  of  misery  but  too  common.  As  it  is. 
in  some  measure,  connected  with  that  of  JMay  Darling,  we 
shall  give  a  few  of  its  leading  facts. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  the 
north  of  England,  and,  being  an  only  child,  received  an 
accomplished  education  ;  and,  from  her  engaging  manners, 
person.il  attractions,  and  skill  in  music,  she  was  much 
courted,   even  by  those  who   moved   in    the    higher  circles. 

At  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  Mr  G ,  she 

was  a  very  frequent  visiter  ;  and  her  charms  captivated  the 

heart  of  Dr  G ,  a  young  medical  gentleman,  and  the 

nephew  of  the  clergyman.  On  her  part,  however,  there 
was  no  attachment,   although   the  ardour   with  which  Dr 

G pressed  his  suit  might  have  captivated  a  bosom  less 

stubborn  than  hers.  But  another  idol  was  shrined  and 
secretly  worshiped   there.     This  was  a  Mr  Henry  Bolton, 

a  fellow-student  of  Dr   G 's — who,   in   calling   at   the 

house   of  Jlr   G ,   to  see   his   friend   the   Doctor,  was 

induced  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him.  Ills  stay  was  pro- 
tracted to  weeks,  months — in  short,  till  the  farmer's 
daughter  and  he,  having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  all-important  matter  of  love,  agreed  to  join 
li,-inds  for  better  for  worse.  The  marriage  took  place  at  a 
neighbouring  town,  where  the  couple  remained  for  several 
months,  living  in  a  state  of  great  privacy,  for  no  one  was 
in  the  secret  of  their  union,  not  even  the  lady's  father. 
The  finances  of  Jlr  Bolton  became  exhausted  ;  and  a  letter 
from  his  father  having  shut  out  all  hope  of  succour  from 
that  quarter,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  dejec- 
tion. His  temper  soured,  and  harshness  towards  his  wife 
soqn  followed  ;  for  an  application  on  her  part  to  her  father, 
to  whom  slio  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  reveal  her 
situation,  met  with  a  reception  similar  to  the  other.  Ore 
day,  he  dressed  himself  with  more  than  usual  care,  packed 
up  in  a  small  parcel  the  principal  part  of  his   body  clothes. 

and  having  told  his  wife  that  he  meant  tp  go  as  far  as -, 

naming  a  considerable  town,  which  was  situated  at  fome 
miles  distance,  parted  from  her,  likeAjut  in  "The  I^ambler," 
never  to  return.  The  sun  arose  and  set,  and  arose  ;g lin 
and  again,  and  week  after  week,  but  still  he  came  not ;  nor 
was  she  ever  able  to  obtain  the  faintest  trace  of  him.  Her 
health  began  to  droop,  and,  in  the  depth  of  her  humiliation 
and  misery,  like  the  prodigal  of  old,  she  was  compelled  to 
seek  fqr  shelter  under  the  paternal  roof  Her  father  received 
her  even  with  kindness  ;  for  time,  the  softener  of  afi^iction, 
the  soother  of  wrath,  had  not  passed  over  his  head  without 
exercising  its  due  influence  ujion  his  feelings.  Here  she 
gave  birth  to  a  child,  the  baby  which  now  lay  at  her  breast, 
'fime  passed  away,  and  still  no  intelligence  of  her  runaway 
husband  reached  her,  till,  "  About  a  week  back,"  she  s.aid, 
"communication  was  made  me  by  letter,  that,  if  I   would 

repair  to  the   town  of  II ,  I  would   hear  something  of 

my  lost  husband.  Without  the  knowledge  of  nij'  father,  I 
have  undertaken  the  journey;  and  God  alone  knows  whether 
the  information,  so  mysteriously  conveyed  tome,  be  true  or 
false^iyhetber  my  hopes  will  be  disappointed  or  realized. 
A  few  hours,  liowevcr,  will  be  sufficient  to  set  my  mind  at 
rest.  I  have  wearied  you,  I  fear  :  but  my  present  wretched 
appearance  required  some  explanation  on  my  part — for,  (<h, 
it  is  difficult  to  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  vagrant 
or  vagabond,  as  heaven  knows  I  am  neither."  And,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  raising  her  eyes,  she  remained  for  a  few 
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minutes  in  tliat  rcvercnririj  nui  death-like  attitude  ■vvliich  is 
assumed  wlien  a  human  soul  prays  in  agony. 

Ilcr  painful  narrative  had  its  due  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  those  to  ^\'hom  it  was  addressed  ;  and,  although 
l)oth  admitted  the  propriety  of  proceeding  to  the  town  of 

II ,   yet  they  earnestly  exhorted  her  to  remain   with 

them  for  a  night ;  and  to  this  proposal  she  accedrd.     After 

breakfast  next  morning,   Jlrs   B (who   must   now  he 

looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  of  our  dramatis  pcrsonce') 

set  out  for   the  town  of  H .     What  the  nature  of  her 

reflections  were,  as  she  drew  near  the  termination  of  her 
journey,  may  he  readily  conceived  ;  but  of  their  intensity, 
no  idea  can  be  formed  by  any  one  except  by  the  broken- 
hearted female  who  has  passed  through  the  same  fiery 
ordeal  of  desertion  and  despair.  She  had  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town,  when  a  chaise,  driving  rapidly 
down  the  principal  entrance  to  it,  attracted  her  attention. 
It  approached,  and  from  the  favours  which  profusely  .adorned 
the  driver,  his  teem,  and  his  vehicle,  it  was  evident  that 
som*  iiappy  pair  were  destined  soon  to  become  its  occupants. 
The  blinds  were  all  drawn  up  ;  but,  as  the  chaise  passed 
her,  one  of  them  was  partially  let  down,  and  she  heard 
some  one  from  within  instruct  the  driver  to  proceed  to  the 
m^nse  by  a  road  more  retired  than  that  usually  taken. 
Thore  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  voice  (though  in- 
distiivcllv  heard  from  the  rattling  of  the  wheels)  which 
startled  JIrs  B.  from  a  reverie  in  which  she  had  been 
indulging,  and  made  every  fibre  of  her  body  to  thrill,  as  if 
an  electric  discharge  had  shot  through  it.  In  mute  aston- 
ishment, not  unminglcd  with  thick  coming  fancies,  horrible 
forebodings,  which,  without  assuming  any  definite  form, 
■were  prophetic  of  wo,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  retiring 
vehicle,  and,  rooted  to  the  spot  where  she  stood,  motion- 
less as  a  Niobe  of  stone,  gazed  and  gazed  till  her  eyeballs 
ached.  "  Can  it  be .''"  she  at  last  exclaimed,  with  wild 
emotion — "  can  it  be  .'' — No — no — 'tis  but  fancy  ;  yet  the 
jolikcc  ! — gracious  powers!"  Her  eyes  continued  to  follow 
frhe  retiring  wheels,  fixed  upon  them  she  knew  not  by  what 
myslierious  power  ;  and  long  she  might  have  remained  in 
this  position,  had  not  some  person  from  behind  softly  ad- 
dressed her.     She  turned  round,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  her 

former    suitor,    Dr    G .       Let    her    astonishment    be 

ijnagined — we  will  not  atteifjpt  to  give  words  to  her 
I'eoli'ngs. 

"  It  is  to  you,  then,"  she  said,  after  recovering  from  her 

surprise — "   it   is   to  you,  Dr  G ,  that  I  am  indebted 

ibr  information  regarding  my  lost  husband." 

"  It  is,"  he  replied;  "but  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost. 
Things  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  when  I 
disprttehed  my  letter  to  you.  But  let  us  proceed  instantly 
to  Grassyvale.  On  the  Wi;ty  J  will  inform  you  of  all  that  has 
icome  to  my  knowledge  regarding  that  monster — it  were  apro- 
fanation  of  language  tocaJl  hifli  husband."  So  saying,  they 
commenced  their  journey,  which  we  shall  leave  them  to 
^prosecute  whilst  we  bring  up  some  parts  of  our  narrative 
which, have  been  necessarily  left  m  the  rear. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  morning  of  her  niarriage 
was  an  anxious  and  a  busy  one  to  May  l)arrmg.  It  is  true 
ihat  she  had  plenty  of  assistance  afforded  her  by  the  village 
matrons,  and  by  a  few  youthful  associates,  whom  she  had 
singled  out  as  especial  favourites,  from  amongst  many  who 
■were  regarded  by  her  with  affection.  But  still  a  fastidious- 
ness of  taste  alwaj'S  seizes  people  on  those  occasions  when 
they  are  desirous  of  appearing  to  the  best  advantage. 
iBesides,  when  there  are  a  number  of  lady's  maids,  all  busily 
engaged  in  decorating  a  single  individual,  a  difference  of 
o]iinion  relative  to  the  various  items  of  dress  alwa3'S  takes 
place,  and  occasions  much  dela)'.  One  of  them  is  clear  that 
fluoh  and  such  a  colour  of  ribbon  will  bestsuitthe  complexion 
of  the  wc'ar<?r  ;  another  holds  out  strongly  for  an  opposite 
hue  •  and   a  third    silences  them    both   by  asserting  that 


neither  answer  the  colour  of  the  bonnet.  AVhat  sort  of 
flowers  would  most  fittingly  ornament  the  hair,  was  also  a 
subject  of  protracted  debate  ;  and  half  an  hour  was  wasted 
in  determining  whether  the  ribbon  which  was  to  circle  her 
waist  like  a  zone,  should  hang  down  or  not.  ^Matters,  how- 
ever, were  at  last  adjusted — the  bride  was  arrayed,  the 
hour  of  twelve  was  struck  by  a  small  wooden  clock  ^vhich 
ticked  behind  the  door;  and  with  the  hour  there  arrived  at 
the  cottage  a  sort  of  rude  palanquin,  fashioned  of  birch-tree 
boughs,  wliich  intertwisted  with  each  other,  and  were  inter- 
woven witli  branches  of  flowering  shrubs  ;  and  upon  this 
some  of  the  kindest  and  blithest-hearted  of  the  villagers 
had  agreed  to  bear  Jlay  to  the  kirk.  Some  modest  scruples 
required  to  be  overcome,  before  she  would  be  induced  to 
avail  herself  of  this  mode  of  conveyance;  and,  after  being 
seated,  with  the  bridesmaid  walking  on  one  side,  and  John 
Darling  on  the  other,  the  cavalcade  began  to  move.  JIanv 
hearty  good  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  bride  from  the 
elder  people,  and  many  joyous  shouts  from  the  younger  part 
of  the  rillagers,  greeted  the  ears  of  the  marriage  partv  , 
whilst  a  pretty  long  train  which  drew  itself  out  in  the  rear, 
sent  up  its  rejoicings  on  the  wind  from  a  distance.  But 
one  step  must  bring  us  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Side  by 
side  stood  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ;  and  a  more  inter- 
esting, handsome,  and  apparently  well-matched  pair,  never 
were  seen  in  the  same  situation,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
clergyman  who  officiated  on  the  occasion.  The  cercmonv 
proceeded  with  due  formality — one  moment  more  would 
have  joined  their  hands,  when  a  person  who  had  just 
entered  the  church  called  to  the  clergyman  to  st.ay  the 
nuptials  ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  shriek  from  a  female 
who  had  entered  along  with  him,  rose  so  wild,  thrilling,  and 
distracted,  that  every  bosom  shook  beneath  its  glittering 
attire. 

"  Base,  inhuman  miscreant !"  shourcd  Dr  G ,address- 

ing  himself  to  Wilkinson,  (which  name  must  now  he  sup- 
planted  by  his  real  one,  Bolton,)  at  the  same  time  rushing 
forward  to  seize  the  bridegroom. 

He,  however,  had  ere  this  dropped  the  hand  of  Jlay 
Darling — that  hand  which,  till  now,  like  Desdemona's,  had 
"  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow" — and,  unsheathing  a 
dagger  which  was  concealed  about  his  person,  (doubtless 
one  of  his  theatrical  weapons,)  he  threatened  to  make  a 
ghost  of  any  one  who  disputed  his  retreat  from  the  church. 
His    menacing   attitude    and   wild  gesticulations  terrified 

every  beholder,  and  even  Dr  G gave  way,  allowing  him 

unmolested  to  quit  the  sacred  place  which  he  was  about 
to  profane,  and  possibly  might  have  stained  with  blood. 
Onlv  one  attempted  to  arrest  him,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
succeeded.  It  was  his  wife — she  who  the  night  previously 
had  kindled  up  in  his  soul  the  fires  of  conscience,  as  she  lay 
asleep,  unsheltered  save  by  heaven's  blue  cinopy,  aii(? 
apparently  an  abandoned  outcast. 

"  Henry,"  she  said,  holding  up  their  child,  and  stretching 
forth  her  arms — "  Henry,  look  on  this  dear  pledge  of  out 
affection,  the  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bitterness  and 
tears,  the  offspring  of  your  choice — look  on  him,  Henry, 
and  let  the  voice  of  conscience  in  vour  breast,  which  must 
be  beard  now  or  hereafter,  plead  in  his  behalf.  'I  he  help- 
less darling  innocent — of  what  crime  has  he  been  guilty,  that 
his  natural  protector  should  cast  him  forth  to  meet  the 
buffetings  of  fate,  without  a  shield — t  hat  lu' should  be  launched 
upim  the  sea  of  life  without  an  oar.'  If  not  for  my  sake 
at  least  for  the  sake  of  little  Henry — for  he  be:irs  your  name — 
restore  us  both  to  honour  and  society,  by  returning  to  the  path 
of  dutv.  The  arms  that  have  so  often  embraced  you,  will 
.again  encircle  the  neck  to  which  they  have  clung  so  often 
and  so  fondly.  O  Henry,  Henry!  reflect  for  an  inst.-int 
on  my  destitute  outcast  condition — without  you,  I  am  a 
weed  cast  from  the  rock,  to  be  driven  wbillursoeTer  the 
storm  sets  wildest.     Think   ^^hat  my  suflcrings  have    beeu 
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,Mi(l  must  be! — Ciod  alone  can  estimate  tliem.  Ilonry,  hear 
mo.  Stay  but' one  instant — Henry,  Henry  !"  And,  tak 
lier  cbild  in  one  arm,  she  stretehed  out  the  other  to  detain 
him  ;  but  the  heartless  vilhiin  shook  her  rudelv  iioni  him, 
iind  darted  from  the  church. 

What  were  May  Darling's  feelings  during  this  hcari-rcnd- 
iiig  scene  ?  She  was  nut  a  spectator  of  it.  The  moment 
that  the  dreadful  truth  flashed  upon  her  niiud,  she  sank 
into  the  arras  of  her  father,  dead  to  consciousness  and  time. 
Hy  the  same  conveyance  which  had  brought  her  in  triumph 
to  the  church,  covered  with  the  cnsignia  of  happiness,  and 
palpitating  with  rapture  almost  too  intense  for  the  human 
soul  to  enjoy  for  any  length  of  time  without  experiencing 
pain  and  a  revolution  of  feeling — by  that  same  conveyance 
not  an  hour  after,  she  was  borne  to  her  father's  cott:ige,  i 
wretched  but  a  gentle  maniac. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  passed  away,  and  she  remained  the 
same  listless,  mild,  and  inoffensive  creature — a  baby-woman 
1  human  being  ripe  in  years  and  an  infant  in  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  everything  mental.  "I'is  painful  to  contemplate 
the  situation  of  an  individual  overwhelmed  by  such  a  cala- 
mity under  any  circumstances ;  but,  under  the  present,  how 
terrible  indeed !  To  be  struck  down  at  the  altar,  arrayed  in 
bridal  robes,  and  with  all  her  hopes  blooming  around  her — 
how  does  it  humble  human  pride,  set  at  nought  all  calcu- 
lations of  human  happiness,  and  assign  narrow  limits  to 
human  hope  !  And  yet  tliere  was  mercy  in  the  dispensation 
Better  unconscious  almost  of  existence  itself,  than  alive  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  doom  like  that  of  May  Darling.  Bettt 
the  vacant  stare,  and  the  look  of  silent  indifference  on  a 
beneath  the  sun,  than  the  wild  gesticulations  of  violent 
grief,  the  shriek  of  wo,  or  the  agony  of  despair,  for  the 
alleviation  of  which  "  hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all 

Every  means  were  had  recourse  to  for  rousing  her  from 
the  dismal  trance  into  which  she  had  fallen,  to  dispel  from 
her  thoughts  the  gloomy,  the  dead  images  by  which  they 
were  haunted  ;  but  in  vain.  Sometimes  she  would  sit 
amongst  her  gay  companions ;  and,  whilst  they  laughed, 
chatted,  and  sung,  as  in  former  happy  days,  a  faint  smile 
would  rekindle  about  her  lips,  so  rosy  once,  so  wan  and 
withered  now,  and  for  a  moment  playing  like  a  mental 
coruscation,  would  suddenly  expire,  and  then  she  would 
droop  again  into  the  gloom  of  moody  madness,  and  weep 
amidst  all  the  gaiety  that  surrounded  her — weep  even  like 
a  child.  If  spoken  to,  she  made  no  reply  ;  but,  lifting  up 
her  dark  streaming  eyes,  sparkling  through  the  humid 
medium  in  which  they  were  sufl'used,  like  a  star  in  motion- 
less water,  she  would  sing  snatches  of  old  songs  about 
disappointed  love,  blighted  hopes,  and  broken  hearts. 
And  the  melancholy  tones  of  her  voice  would  sadden  nil 
around  her,  as  if  some  powerful  spell  had  suddenly  passed 
over  their  minds  like  a  cold  wind,  and  frozen  up  the  fount 
of  joyous  feeling  ;  and  they  would  weep,  too — weep  along 
with  her  ;  for  she  was  so  beloved,  so  good,  so  beautiful,  so 
happy  once,  and  so  wo-begone  and  wretched  now.  Tlien 
would  the  gentle  maniac  start  up  on  a  sudden,  as  if  some 
one  had  hastily  summoned  her,  and,  rushing  towards  home, 
would  mutter,  in  a  quick  tone  of  voice — "  I  am  coming — I 
am  coming  !     I  knew  we  would  be  in  time  ! — I  knew  we 

Avould  be  in  time  !    He  is  there! — he — he!- Who?"     She 

was  silent  now.      Jlany  an  eye  was  filled  with  tears  as  she 
passed  through  the  straggling  village  of  Grassyvale. 

Winter  had  passed  away — the  vernal  eruption  of  spring 
had  been  matured  into  the  bloom,  and  the  promise  which 
spring  gives  of  autumn,  when  Jlay  Darling,  one  evening, 
wandered  forth  from  her  father's  cottage,  attended  only  bv 
a  little  sister.  Striking  into  that  beautiful  and  unfrequented 
jiath  where  she  had  last  walked  with  him  who,  on  the 
following  day,  was  to  have  become  her  husband,  she  had 
arrived  at  the  very  spot  where  lay  asleep,  on  the  grassy 
bank,  by  the   hedge-side,  the  wife  of  BoUon.     A  train  of 


thought  seemed  sudacn.y  to  rush  through  her  mind  ;  fur 
sIk;  sat,  or  rather  dro])ped  gently  down.  'Twas  the  recol- 
lection of  former  events  which  had  begun  to  be  reanimated 
within  tier;  and,  though  faint,  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  a 
temporary  suspension  of  muscular  energy  :  her  siglit  be- 
came dim,  only  vagiie  images  being  presented  to  the  eye  ; 
and  she  might  probably  have  fallen  backwards,  had  not  a 
person  sprung  through  the  hedge,  and,  putting  liis  arms 
around  her  slender  form,  maintained  her  in  an  erect  position. 
The  individual  who  had  thus  so  opportunely  come  to  hei 
assistance  was  closely  wra]ipid  up  in  a  greatcoat,  although  the 
warmth  of  the  weather  rendered  such  a  covering  scarcely 
necessar}'.  The  upper  part  of  bis  countenance  was  con- 
cealed by  a  slouched  hat  drawn  pretty  far  down  ;  but  from 
what  of  it  was  visible,  it  was  plain  that  care,  remorse, 
and  dissipation  had  gone  far  to  modify  its  natural  ex- 
pression. 

May  gradually  revived  from  her])artial  swoon;  and  the 
stranger,  uncovering  his  head,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
languid  features  which  began  to  assume  the  hue  of  life  and 
the  expression  of  conscious  being,  he  said,  in  a  low,  trem- 
bling voice — 

"  May  Darling,  hear  me — do  not  curse  me — I  am  miser- 
able enough  without  the  malison  of  her  whom" I5ut  hi  f 

feelings,  for  a  moment,  choked  his  utterance.  "  Throng  )i 
a  thousand  dangers  and  difficulties  have  I  sought  this  in  - 
terview,  only  that  I  might  obtain  your  forgiveness,  an  d 
acceptance  of  this  small  gift."  Here  he  flung  a  purse  down 
by  her  side.  "  Say,  you  forgive  me.  May — breathe  but  the 
word,  and,  in  a  few  days,  an  ocean  shall  roll  between 
us." 

But  he  spoke  to  ears  which  heard  not.  The  moment 
that  May  recognised  Bolton,  reason  was  restored,  but  ani- 
mation fled,  and  she  sank  dead  for  a  time  in  his  arms.  He 
was  about  to  take  measures  for  her  restoration,  wlien  the 
nipid  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs  drew  his  attention  in  another 
direction  ;  and,  looking  over  the  hedge-row,  he  perceived 
two  horsemen,  at  a  very  little  distance,  advancing  towards 
the  village.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  their  errand  and 
the  cause  of  their  speed  ;  for,  no  sooner  had  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  them,  than  his  head  instinctively  slunk  down  be- 
hind the  hedge.  But  his  precaution  was  too  late.  He 
had  been  seen  ;  and,  that  night,  he  was  led,  a  fettered  ni.in, 

to  the  gaol  of  H ,  charged  with  highway  robbery.     We 

may  as  well  conclude  his  history,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  individuals  who  have  been  interwoven  with  our  tale, 
before  returning  to  i\lay  Darling. 

Mr  Henry  Bolton  was  found  guilty  of  tne  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  condemned  to  perish  on  the 
scaffold,  although  it  was  only  his  first  offence,  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  had  committed  the  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  in  his  power,  in  some  measure,  to  requite  May 
Darling  for  the  injury  which  she  had  received  at  his  hands. 
How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  punishing 
the  guilty!  Actuated  b}'  a  motive  unquestionably  virtuous, 
Bolton  commits  a  capital  crime,  and  the  woman  whom  he 
had  wronged  becomes,  unconsciously  to  herself,  tlie  ulti- 
mate cause  of  his  punishment !  However,  by  powerful 
intercession  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  But  it  was  destined 
that  he  should  end  his  days  miseraldy.  "  Whoso  sheddelh 
man's  blood,  bv  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Bolton  was 
virtually  a  murderer,  as  we  shall  see  ;  and  the  curse  could 
not  be  eluded  by  the  decision  of  any  earthly  tribunal. 
'Twas  vain  to  attempt  to  fly  from  it.  The  vengeance  of 
Heaven  would  have  pursued  him  through  all  the  regions  ot 
sjiace  ;  and,  screened  by  the  closest  envelope  of  darkness 
and  disguise,  would  liave  struck  its  victim  down.  In  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  been 
transported,  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  and  bv  them  put  to  a 
cruel  and  lingering  death. 
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After  the  painful  interview  with  her  husband  in  the 
church  of  Grassyvale,  Mrs  Bolton  returned  to  her  father, 
secluding  herself  from  the  world,  and  devoting  her  time  to 
liousehold  duties  and  the  education  of  her  son.  Rumours 
of  the  death  of  her  husband  penetrated  at  last  to  the  remote 
part  of  the  country  where  she  resided,  and,  on  its  being 

officially  authenticated,  Dr   G ,  who  had  coniiiienced 

practice  in  a  neighbouring  town,  became  a  frequent  visiter 
at  the  farm-house.  His  former  courtship  was  renewed  ; 
and,  when  the  days  of  mourning  were  over,  and  time  had 
done  much  to  alleviate  grief,  to  restore  the  faded  charms 
of  Mrs  Bolton,  and  to  throw  the  events  of  the  past  into 
dimness  and  distance,  they  were  united ;  and  are  still, 
according  to  th«  last  accounts,  living  happily  together, 
surrounded  by  a  family  of  thriving  children.  Nelly  Gray 
and  Janet  Baird  still  pursue  their  respective  callings  in 
Grassyvale;  the  latter  never  failing,  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, to  boast  of  her  sagacity  in  detecting  the  real  character 
of  Mr  Henry  Wilkinson,  alias  Bolton.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  suffering  IMay  Darling. 

She  was  borne  to  her  cottage  home  insensible,  in  which 
state  she  remained  all  that  night,  and  next  day  revived 
only  to  know  that  she  was  dying.  YeS' — the  arrow  that 
jiad  pierced  her  was  poisoned  ;  but  the  venom,  though  fatal, 
worked  slow.  Gold  is  refined  by  fire,  and  the  more  intense 
the  heat  applied,  the  purer  will  the  metal  become.  So  is  it 
with  the  human  soul.  It  is  made  perfect  through  suffering ; 
and  the  more  it  is  destined  to  endure,  the  fitter  will  it  be- 
come for  taking  a  part  with  the  choirs  of  saints  and  angels, 
when  it  shall  have  thrown  aside  the  garment  of  mortality 
and  mounted  on  high,  like  the  unshadowed  moon,  through 
jiarted  clouds.  But  INIay  was  happy  notwithstanding.  In 
all  her  looks  and  movements  were  disclosed  the  peace  of 
mind  which  passeth  understanding.  It  was  diffused,  like 
light  from  heaven,  over  her  countenance  ;  it  was  heard,  like 
a  rich  chord  of  music,  in  the  tones  of  her  voice  ;  her  every 
word  and  action  betrayed  its  presence  and  all-prevailing 
power.  Iler  Bible,  although  always  a  favourite  study,  be- 
came now  her  sole  one  ;  and  by  its  all-hallowing  influence, 
lier  mind  looking  down  with  calm  complacency  on  all  terres- 
trial things,  had  an  early  foretaste  of  immortality,  in  niany 
a  delightful  contemplation  of  that  abode  and  that  felicity 
which  shall  reward  the  just. 

"  It  was  a  delightful  evening,  about  the  middle  of 
autumn,"  says  the  worthy  clergyman  to  whom  we  have 
been  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  of  the  foregoing  narra- 
tive, "  that  I  was  hastily  summoned,  by  John  Darling,  to 
visit  his  daughter,  who,  he  believed,  was  dying.  I  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  his  cottage,  and  found  that  his  con- 
jecture was  but  too  true.  In  an  easy  chair,  placed  at  an 
open  window  which  faced  the  west,  reclined  the  victim  of 
a  broken  heart.  On  her  pale  cheek  death  had  impressed 
his  seal,  though  there  the  deceitful  rose  tint  fluctuated, 
which  was  not  so  in  her  days  of  health  and  hope.  Her 
'vords,  when  she  spake,  and  that  was  seldom,  seemed  to 
come  forth  without  her  breath  ;  and  the  lightest  down  that 
ever  was  wafted  through  summer's  air  might  have  slept 
unlluttercd  on  her  lips.  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed  that 
the  gentle  spirit  which  was  about  to  be  released  from  its 
mortal  bonds,  might  receive  a  welcome  to  the  realms  of  life 
and  light.  She  understood  distinctly  that  she  was  dying ; 
and,  in  token  that  her  mind  was  at  perfect  ease,  she  faintly 
uttered,  when  I  had  finished—'  Yes  !  oh  !    yes  ! — Heaven  ! 

he !'     The  words   died    unfinished  on  her  tongue,  and 

her  spirit  rose  to  its  native  sky. 

"  •  Peace  to  licr  broken  licart  and  virgin  grave  !' 
"  In  what  a  noble,  what  a  truly  grand  point  of  view  docs 
tliis  instance  of  triumphant  fiiith  place  the  glorious  religion 
in  which  we  believe  !  In  what  bold  relief  does  its  value  to 
our  fallen  race  appear  !  What  a  luminous  light  docs  it  shed 
in  life's   last  agonies,  opening  ud  -i  radiant  vista  throusli 


the  clouds  and  darkness  which  settle  on  the  soul,  like  the 
shadows  of  approaching  death  !  There  is  nothing  better 
qualified  to  develope  the  intellectual  faculties,  enlarge  the 
understanding,  and  strengthen  and  foster  the  latent  virtues 
of  the  heart,  than  the  love  and  the  study  of  literature.  1 
am  no  advocate  for  the  exclusive  study  of  Scripture — nay,  I 
am  not  sure  if  such  restricted  reading  would  not  lead  to 
narrowness  of  mind  and  gloomy  unconcern  about  the  affairs 
of  life,  and  the  duties  connected  with  it,  if  not  also  to  sel- 
fish moroseness  and  illiberal  bigotry — a  want  of  commu- 
nity of  feeling  and  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral. But  what  would  literature  alone  have  done  for  ..May 
Darling  ?  Would  the  recollection  of  Shakspeare's  finest 
bursts  of  inspiration,  where  the  dramatist  seems  struggling 
with  nature  which  shall  be  the  greatest,  have  buoyed  her 
spirit  up  under  the  load  which  oppressed  it,  or  given  but 
one,  only  one  faint  assurance  of  immortality?  Alas  !  they 
could  only  have  reminded  her  of  what  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  forget  for  ever,  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion 
l)eneath  the  waves  of  Lethe.  How  finely  does  the  Bard  of 
Hope  write,  in  reference  to  the  anticipation  of  etemalfelierty 
in  the  hour  of  dissolution  ! 

" '  What  thougli  each  spark  of  cartli-hom  rapture  fly  ? — 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  chec>,  and  closing  eye  ? 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day  !^ 

"  Or  what  could  philosophy  have  done  for  her  ?  Science  has 
only  reference  to  this  life — its  eagle  eye  has  nevercaught  aray 
reflected  from  that  which  is  to  come.  Jlatter  may  be  tortured 
by  methods,  varied  with  infinite  ingenuity  ;  but  every  secret 
thus  disclosed  only  relates  to  mailer — there  is  nothing  of 
spirit  brought  to  light  in  all  the  experiments  of  the  chemist, 
in  all  the  observations  of  the  astronomer,  in  all  the  gropings 
and  searching  investigations  of  the  geologist  ;  for,  though 
he  reveals  past  time — ay,  almost  a  past  eternity — the  stmta 
of  the  earth  with  their  world  of  organic  wonders  which 
record  the  transpired  history  of  our  planet  in  imperishable 
hieroglyphics,  tell  nothing  of  the  future.  The  ocean,  with 
its  buried  wrecks  and  its  countless  treasures  ;  the  moun- 
tain over  which  the  mighty  deep  once  rolled  its  undulating 
expanse,  and  there  deposited  its  myriads  of  living  crea- 
tures ;  the  desert,  which  heaps  its  ocean  of  sand  over  en- 
tombed cities,  once  the  glory  of  the  earth but  why  should 

we  go  on .'' — everything  speaks  of  the  past,  but  not  a 
whisper  comes  from  creation's  breast  of  what  is  to  come. 
The  Bible  alone  discloses  the  mighty  secret.  May  all, 
therefore,  find  it  what  it  proved  to  be  to  IMay  Darling — 
light,  when  all  is  dark — hope,  when  all  is  despair — 
pleasure  in  pain — life  in  death." 

It  was  upon  her  that  a  nameless  rustic  bard,  who  had 
been  an  admirer,  composed  the  following  linos  : — 

"  She  faded  like  a  Bower 

That  w.astes  by  slow  decay  ; 
Not  snatched  in  an  untimely  hour. 

But  withered  day  by  day. 
^Twas  sad  to  eec  those  eh.arnis. 

So  heavenly  once,  decayed  ; 
And,  oh  !  to  blight  thee  in  our  .inns 

In  bridai  robes  arrayed  1 

"  But  heaven  commenced  with  thee 

Whilst  yet  bduw  the  sun  ; 
And,  ere  the  niort:d  ceased  to  be. 

The  seraph  had  begun. 
Calm,  then,  on  Nature's  breast 

In  dreamless  sleep,  sleep  on. 
Till  angel  voices  break  tliy  rest 

In  nmsic  like  thine  own  !" 
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CnAp.   II. — The  Conscience-Stricken 

At  a  dark  periml  of  the  worlds  not  yet  so  far  back,  in  point 
of  time,  as  modern  conceit  would  place  it,  many  facts  in 
pliilosopliy  constituted  a  mere  pa^e  of  fable  in  the  estimation 
of  those  whose  belief  in  witchcraft  and  oilier  fanciful 
agencies  was  unbounded  ;  but,  in  our  enlightened  times, 
things  are  so  curiously  reversed,  that  some  of  the  real  events 
of  human  life — the  every-day  workings  of  that  wonderful 
organ  the  human  heart — are  viewed  sceptically,  as  delusion, 
deception,  or  invention,  by  tliose  whose  faith  is  jiinncd  to 
tlie  floating  mantle  of  philosopliy,  though  it  covers  the 
wildest  theory  that  ever  set  tire  to  tiie  enthusiasm  of  science. 
The  facts  I  have  to  relate  in  this  chapter,  though  true, 
may,  from  their  extraordinary  nature,  be  apt  to  be  classed 
among  creations  of  the  fancy  ;  vet  I  would  ratlier  that  their 
credibility  were  tested  by  the  mind  of  the  plain  and  argute 
man  of  tlie  world,  than  by  that  of  the  philosoplier,  whose 
object  it  is  to  investigate  truth,  and  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
receive  it,  however  inconsistent  it  may  appear  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature 

It  is  not  my  object  to  treat  metaphysically  any  ot  those 
powers  of  the  mind  which,  either  in  health  or  disease, 
exhibit,  in  certain  positions,  those  extraordinary  phases  which 
have  struck  wonder  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  beholders. 
The  struggling  energies  of  conscience  loaded  with  crime, 
have  been  witnessed  by  philosophers  who  have  denied  the 
existence  of  the  moral  sense  as  an  original  power  ;  but  of 
what  avail  is  their  scepticism,  when  they  are  bound  to 
admit  that  this  great  sanction  of  God's  law  is  incident  to 
all  mankind— having  been  found  as  vivid  and  strong  in  the 
new-found  islands  of  Polynesia,  as  it  ever  was  in  the  Old 
AVorld  ?  It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  mankind  if  those 
who  call  themselves  its  teachers,  and  dignify  themselves 
with  the  proud  name  of  investigators  of  truth,  had  looked 
more  often  at  the  workings  of  this  extraordinary  power — 
witnessed  and  described  the  agonies  of  the  heart  convulsed 
by  its  throes,  heard  and  narrated  the  piercing  cries  and  the 
flaming  words  that  are  wrung  from  the  throat  of  him  who 
is  under  its  scorpion  lash,  and  felt  and  told  the  horrors  of 
those  sights  and  sounds — instead  of  inquiring  whether  it  is 
connate  or  constructed  by  social  and  political  institutions. 
Yet  this,  too,  has  been  done,  and  well  done ;  and  it  is  not 
because  the  effects  of  a  burning  conscience  are  unknown, 
jr  have  been  inadequately  described,  that  I  contribute  the 
results  of  my  experience  on  this  interesting  subject,  but 
simply  because  I  conceive  they  cannot  be  too  well  known  or 
too  forcibly  delineated,  in  a  country  where  a  struggling 
competition  of  interests  and  a  fierce  ambition  are  exertea 
hourly  in  attempting  to  still  the  voice  of  the  monitor  that  no 
indefatigably  and  thanklessly  whispers  a  better  life. 

About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  15tli  of  December 
18 — ,  I  was  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  my  bedroom 
door — a  mode  of  calling  me  to  my  patients  ditFerent  from 
that  generally  followed  by  my  domestics  ;  and,  upon  my 
requesting  the  servant  to  come  in,  he  entered  hurriedly, 
with   some  one   behind   him,  who  called   out,  in  the  dark, 

that  Mr  T ,  a  retired  undertaker,  whom  I  had  been  in 
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the  habit  of  attending,  liad  been  shot  Itv  an  assassin,  but 
that  life  remained,  and  might  eventually  be  preserved,  liy  my 
speedy  attendance.  I  dressed  instantly,  and  accompanied 
the   messenger  (a   nephew   of  the   wounded    man,    called 

William   B ,  whom   I  recollected  to  have  seen  in  his 

house,  and  in  whom  he  had  much  confidence)  to  where  my 
services  were  thus  so  urgently  required.  We  had  about 
a  mile  to  walk — the  residence  being  beyond  the  town 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  plantation  of  fir  trees,  and  too  well 
situated  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  felonious  or  murder- 
ous intention,  which  the  reputed  riches  of  the  proprietoi 
might  generate  in  the  minds  of  ruffians.  The  night  was 
pitch  dark  ;  our  path  was  rendered  more  doubtful  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which,  having  continued  all  day,  had 
ceased  about  two  hours  before ;  and  I  was  obliged  to'  trust 
almost  implicitly  to  my  guide,  whose  familiarity  with  the 
road  rendered  it  an  easy  task  fur  him  to  get  forward.  As 
we  hurried  on  in  the  darkness  and  silence  which  everywhere 
reigned,  my  companion  informed  me  that  the  shot  was 
directed  against  the  victim  through  the  window  of  his  bed- 
room, while  he  was  sitting  warming  his  feet  at  the  fire, 
previous  to  retiring  to  rest;  and  that,  the  individuals  in  the 
house  having  been  roused,  one  had  taken  charge  of  the 
wounded  man,  others  had  gone  in  search  of  the  perpetrator, 
and  he,  the  narrator,  had  flown  for  me,  in  the  hopes  of  yet 
saving  the  life  of  his  guardian  and  benefactor. 

On  arriving  at  the  skirts  of  the  planting,  we  met  some 
domestics  with  lights,  and  perceived  that  they  were  busy 
endeavouring  to  trace  some  well-marked  footsteps  impressed 
on  the  snow,  and  which,  they  said,  they  had  been  able  to 
follow  from  the  window  where  the  shot  was  fired.  I  requested 
them  to  desist  for  a  short  time,  as  they  seemed  to  be  incurring 
thedanger  of  defacing  or  so  confusing  the  foot -prints,  by  the 
irregular  and  excited  manner  in  which  they  were  performing 
this  important  duty,  that  they  could  not  be  identified.  They 
agreed  to  remain  with  the  lights  until  I  came  to  them,  or  sent 
some  one  more  capable  of  conducting  the  investigation,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  I  hurried  on  to  the  house,  where  a  most 
appalling  scene  presented  itself  to  my  eyes.  On  the  floor, 
which  was  literally  swimming  in  blood,  lay  the  body  of  Mi 

T ,  with  two  people — an  old  woman,  the  housekeeper, 

and  a  middle  aged  person,  whom  I  understood  afterwards 
to  be  another  nephew  of  the  wounded  man,  of  the  name  of 

Walter  T ,  (the  son  of  a  brother,  while  my  companion, 

the  messenger,  was  the  son  of  a  sister)— bending  over  him, 
and  endeavouring  to  stop  a  wound,  made  by  a  pistol  bullet, 
near  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  work  of  the  assassin 
was  not  entirely  finished  :  there  was  still  a  fluttering 
uncertain  life  in  the  body,  which  shewed  itself,  however, 
rather  by  its  struggles  against  the  overpowering  energies  of 
death,  than  by  any  propt-r  living  action  ;  a  hemorrhage  in 
the  lungs,  paralysing  their  vitality,  and  filling  up  the  air 
cells,  fought,  inch  by  inch,  the  province  of  the  breath,  which 
forced,  at  intervals,  its  wav,  by  a  horrid  crepitation,  through 
the  aperture  in  the  side,  while,  as  the  wound  was  producing 
fresh  supplies,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  contest 
would  terminate.  In  the  pangs  of  choking,  the  wretched 
man  heaved  himself  about,  and  lifted  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
in  the  vain  effort  to  force  an  entry  to  that  element  so  sig- 
o^lly  the  food  of  life.     The  peculiar,    and.    to  us  doctors, 
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well-known  barking  noise  of  the  cynanche  trachiali.i,  (or, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  strangling  of  a  dog,)  a  few  torsels 
of  the  body,  and  shivers  extending  from  head  to  foot,  pre- 
ceded a  sigh  as  deep  as  the  relentless  following  blood  in  the 
lungs  would  permit ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  he  expired. 
Leaving  the   body  to  the   charge  of  the   housekeeper,   I 

called  Walter  T toaccompany  meto  where  the  individuals 

stood  with  the  lights,  with  the  view  of  tracing  the  foot-prints 
in  the  snow  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  cool  murderer,  who 
had  committed  apparently  so  gratuitous  a  crime.  "When 
we  arrived  at  the  spot,  several  other  people  had  collected, 
among  whom  were  some  sheriff  otiicers  on  their  way  to  the 
scene  of  murder,  but  who  stopped  to  join  in  or  rather 
superintend  this  investigation.  The  foot-prints  around  the 
spot  where  the  people  had  collected  were  too  much  mixed 
and  confused  to  be  capable  of  being  traced  for  some 
distance ;  but,  further  on,  they  were  again  discernible  and 
traceable,  and,  at  one  place,  the  extraordinary  appearance 
presented  itself  to  one  of  the  officers,  of  a  well  defined 
figure  of  a  pistol  imprinted  on  the  snow,  with  the  finger 
points  of  a  hand  applied  to  lifting  it  from  the  ground — 
suggesting  to  the  mind  of  every  one  present  the  unavoid- 
able conclusion  that  the  murderer  had  dropped  the  instrument 
of  his  crime  in  the  hurry  of  his  retreat,  and  had  snatched 
it  up  again  as  he  continued  his  flight.  We  proceeded 
onwards  slowly,  aided  by  several  lights  brought  from  the 
house  ,•  and,  though  the  darkness  of  the  night  presented 
many  difficulties  to  a  successful  search,  we  were  still  able  to 
progress  with  certainty  to  the  termination  of  the  murderer's 
route.  Whenever  two  distinct  marks  were  traced,  we  felt 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  them,  from  the  unusual  circum- 
stance of  one  of  them  bearing  the  impress  of  nail  heads,  and 
the  other  not,  as  if  only  one  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  culprit 
liad  undergone  the  coarse  process  of  repair,  in  which,  in 
Scotland,  short  nails  with  broad  heads  are  often  used.  As 
we  proceeded  onwards,  some  one  cried  out  that  the  prints  led 

to  the  dwelling  of  Walter  T ;  a  remark  which  seemed 

to  be  about  being  verified,  by  that  individual's  house  now 
reflecting  from  its  dark  walls  the  glare  of  the  lights,  while 
the  footsteps  were  clearly  verging  towards  the  door.  I 
looked  round  and  stared  full  in  the  face  of  the  man,  as  it 
was  darkly  revealed  to  me  by  the  flickering  tapers ;  and, 
though  I  could  perceive  no  indications  of  terror,  there  were 
clearly  discernible  signs  of  confusion,  which,  however,  might 
have  been  the  consequence  of  innocence  as  well  as  of  guilt. 
In  a  few  minutes,  we  traced  the   foot-prints  to  the  very 

threshold  of  the  door  of  Walter  T 's  house  ;  and,   upon 

the  instant,  one  of  the  sheriff  officers  laid  hold  of  the  sus- 
pected man,  who  looked  wildly  around  him,  as  if  he  wished 
to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  justice,  and  at  last  appealed  to 
me  if  it  was  fair  to  blast  the  character  of  an  individual  bv 
an  apprehension  on  such  slender  evidence  as  the  tracing 
of  a  foot-print  among  the  snow  from  one  house  to  another. 
I  replied,  that  I  thought  the  evidence  very  inadequate  to 
authorize  a  confinement,  and  that,  as  to  the  mere  detention, 
he  could,  by  taking  off  his  shoes,  and  allowing  them  to  be 
compared  with  the  foot-print,  remove  the  suspicion,  and  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  man  pointed  significantly  and  triumph- 
antly to  the  foot-prints  he  had  that  instant  made,  and  had 
been  making  during  the  whole  course  of  the  investigation, 
and  we  saw  at  once  that,  although  the  size  of  the  impression 
was  nearly  the  same  in  both,  there  was  no  indication  of 
nails  in  the  prints  of  the  shoes  he  wore  ;  a  fact  he  verified 
by  instantly  taking  off  and  exhibiting  them  to  the  officers  ; 
who,  after  a  minute  inspection,  admitted  tliat  the  impressions 
we  had  been  tracing  could  not  liave  been  formed  by  the 
shoes  exhibited.  This  clearance  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
those  present ;  but  one  of  the  officers  suggested  a  search  of 
the  house,  in  which  he  remarked,  very  properly,  the  person 
might  be  secreted  whose  foot-prints  we  had  been  tracing ; 
aad  the  party  immediately  entered.     There  was    no  person 


within,  nor  could  anything  be  seen  to  justify  those  suspicions 
that  had  been  roused  by  the  evidence  atfurded  by  the  foot- 
prints in  the  snow ;  and  the  officers  and  party  were  about 
to  retire,  when  some  one  pointed  to  a  kind  of  garret,  formed 
by  planks  or  boards  laid  on  some  cross  beams  that  extended 
between  tlie  two  walls  of  the  cottage,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
have  contained  a  man.  The  officer  accordingly  mounted  bv 
means  of  a  ladder ;  and  he  had  scarcely  got  up,  when  he 
cried  out,  in  a  voice  that  made  us  all  start,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  search.  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  found 
there  the  concealed  murderer  ;  and  the  silence  that  ensued 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  officer  rendered  his  discovery,  what- 
ever it  was,  available — coming  in  place,  as  it  did,  of  an 
expected  uproiir,  struggle,  or  tight — imparted  to  the  scene, 
at  this  moment,  great  mystery,  which  was,  however,  partly 
removed  by  the  descent  of  the  officer,  holding  in  his  hand;! 
a  pistol  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

The  appearance  of  these  antcles,  so  strangely  and  provi- 
dentially traced  by  their  images  in  the  snow,  produced  a 
great  sensation,  for  no  one  doubted  but  that  they  were  the 
very  evidences  we  were  in  search  of ;  and  so  indeed  they 
turned  out  to  be,  for  the  foot-prints  and  the  shoes  completaly 
agreed,  and  the  impression  of  the  pistol  in  the  snow  was 
upon  examination,  found  to  be  clearly  that  of  the  one  dis 
covered.  It  was  again  referred  to  me  whether  sufficient 
evidence  had  not  now  been  procured  to  authorize  the  appre- 
hension of  the  suspected  man,  who  still  remained  in  the 
grasp  of  the  officer  ;  and  I  felt  myself,  for  the  first  tima  uf 
m.y  life,  dragged,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  into  an 
investigation  neither  suited  to  my  feelings  and  habits,  nor 
connected  with  my  profession,  for  the  discharge  of  one  of 
the  duties  of  which  I  had  been  called  out  of  bed  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night.  Unwilling,  even  with  the  evidence 
before  me,  to  pass  sentence  against  the  man,   I  inquired   of 

William  B ,  his  cousin,  who  stood  bv  me,  what  kind  of 

character  he  bore  ;  and  ascertained  from  him  that  he  was  a 
person  of  idle  habits,  and  had  been  in  the  practice,  for  many 
years,  of  living  upon  what  money  he  could  extort,  by  threats 
or  entreaties,  from  the  deceased,  who  had  done  much  for 
him,  and  had  never  received  even  thanks  for  what  he  had 
done  ;  that  he  had  known  them  have  many  quarrels,  and 
one  in  particular  a  short  time  before  that  night ;  and  that 
the  deceased  had  threatened,  by  making  a  will,  to  deprive 
the  ungrateful  nephew  (his  heir)  of  any  part  of  his  effects — 
a  step  now  prevented  by  his  violent  death,  whicli  would 
put  the  latter,  if  not  guilty  of  this  great  crime,  in  possession  of 
liis  property,  which  was  very  considerable.  These  corro- 
borating circumstances  bore  heavy  upon  me ;  yet,  such  is 
force  of  habit,  I  would  have  felt  less  pain  in  amputating 
one  of  the  suspected  man's  limbs,  than  1  experienced  (and, 
though  it  is  twenty  years  since  that  night,  I  have  the  re- 
collection of  the  painful  feeling  still)  in  giving  my  required 
sanction  to  a  commitment  that  might  be  the  first  step  in 
a  progress  to  the  scaffold.  During  the  few  moments  of 
deliberation  that  passed,  before  J  could  bring  my  mind  to 
pronounce  my  verdict,  the  unfortunate  man  souglit,  with  a 
fearful  eye,  my  countenance.  A  shaking  terror,  that  chased 
every  Arop  of  blood  from  his  face,  and  struck  his  limbs  with 
the  feebleness  of  a  child,  was  exposed  by  the  lights  that 
flared  at  intervals  on  his  person  ;  and  every  one  read  in  these 
indications  of  fear,  the  evidences  of  his  guilt.  My  opinion 
was  delivered  in  accordance  \\  ith  that  of  the  other  persons 
assembled.  The  agitation  of  the  culprit  rose  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  fell  upon  the  ground,  and,  grasping  my  limbs  with 
the  convulsive  clutch  of  despair,  screamed  for  mercv.  till  the 
echoes  rung  through  the  planting,  and  came  back  upon  the 
ears  of  the  relentless  abettors  of  justice.  The  more  eager 
were  his  energetic  appeals  to  feelings  that  were  steeled 
against  the  cries  and  sobs  of  a  murderer,  the  more  determined 
were  the  people  to  do  their  duty  to  the  injured  laws  of  theif 
country;  and  as  he,  on  relinquishing  the  grasii  of  my  knee. 
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as  extended  on  tlie  gruiincJ,  invirif;  unout  mm,  ana  casting 
up  the  snow  which  lie  clutched  with  his  hands,  and  even 
bit  in  his  agonv,  he  was  again  laid  hold  of  by  the  ofhciTS, 
assisted  by  the  people,  and  carried  struggling  to  the  nearest 
place  where  a  cart  could  be  procured  to  drive  him  to  jail. 

Next  day,  I  was  examined  by  the  law  otticfrs,  and  stated 
the  facts  1  had  witnessed,  as  I  have  now  related  them  from 
my  notes.  IMany  others  were  examined,  and,  among  the 
rest,  William  B ,  and  the  housekeeper  I  had  seen  hang- 
ing over  the  body  of  I\Ir  T ;   the  latter  of  wlidm,  I 

understood,  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that  she  had,  some 
days  before  the  murder,  lieard  her  master  accuse  the  panncl 
of  having  stolen  from  him  his  watch  ;  and  an  officer  who 
had  searched  the  house,  and  found  the  watch  in  a  place  not 
far  from  that  where  the  shoes  and  pi.stol  had  been  found, 
produced  it  to  the  men  of  the  law,  while  the  housekeeper 

and  William  B identified  it  as  the  deceased's  property. 

Slime  days  afterwards,  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the 
evidence,  by  anotlier  discovery,  to  the  efliect  that  the  pannel 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  stating,  to  various  people  to 
whom  he  owed  monev.  that  he  would  pay  them,  with  cum- 
pciund  interest,  when  his  old  uncle  (the  deceased)  was  dead, 
as  he,  in  the  character  of  heir-at-law,  would  succeed  to  all 
his  property;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  had,  in  some  drunken 
orgies,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  propose  as  a  toast,  in  presence 

of  his  cousin,  William    B ,  who   spoke   to   the  fact,  a 

quick  and  safe  passage  to  the  soul  of  his  uncle  over  tlie 
Stigean  stream,  which  to  him,  the  heir,  would  become  as 
rich  in  ^o'd  as  Pactolus.  A  great  number  of  other  corro- 
borative facts  and  circumstances  were  spoken  to  by  many 
witnesses,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  1  cannot  recollect: 
the  evidence  was,  on  the  whole,  deemed  bv  the  men  of  the 
law  sufficient  to  justify  a  trial,  which  accordingly  took  place 
some  time  afterwards,  and  at  which  1  was  examined  as  £ 
principal  witness. 

The  scene  of  that  day  was,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
heart-rending  ;  the  facts  proved  seemed  to  strike  the  un- 
fortunate man  like  thunderbolts,  driving  him  into  a  state 
of  stupor  from  which  he  was  no  sooner  roused  than  he  was 
again  stricken  with  the  same  paralysing  proof  of  his  crime. 
The  hand  of  the  Almighty  appeared  to  be  occupied  in 
tracing,  before  the  averted  eyes  of  the  murderer,  the  secret 
])urpose  he  had  devised  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  far  re- 
moved, as  he  thought,  from  mortal  eye,  yet  now  revealed 
as  evidence  to  consign  him  to  the  death  he  was  unprepared 
to  meet ;  and,  as  he  prayed,  ejaculated,  wept,  and  swooned 
by  turns,  the  people  assembled  in  court,  while  they  could 
not  doubt  his  crime,  or  conceal  from  themselves  its  enormity, 
pitied  the  victim  of  such  agony  of  torture  as  he  was  ap- 
parently suffering,  only,  too,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
misery.  Having  remained  in  court  after  my  exam.inatioii, 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  judge,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
to  administer  what  relief  was  in  my  power  to  the  unhappy 
being,  as  he  lay  apparently  senseless  under  the  bolt  of  some 
truth  that  came  on  him  from  the  witness-box,  as  if  to  seal 
his  doom  in  this  world.  I  could  do  little  for  him,  when  he  was 
struck  by  these  moral  impulses,  except  by  administering 
stimulants  ;  but,  on  one  occasion,  he  lay  so  long  under  an 
attack  of  syncope,  that  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  have 
liim  removed,  for  a  short  time,  to  an  anteroom,  where  I  took 
from  him  some  ounces  of  blood.  I  have  watched  the  eyes 
of  patients  brought  back  to  sensibility,  life,  and  hope,  and 
seen  the  ray  of  the  brightening  prospect  of  health,  success, 
and  happiness,  dawn  on  the  drowsy  orb  ;  but  I  had  not  before 
w  itnessed  the  return  of  sense  and  intelligence  to  be  directed, 
at  the  first  glance,  on  a  gallows,  and  I  shuddered  as  I  perceived 
the  breaking  in  on  his  clouded  mind  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed — the  terror  of  again 
facing  that  court,  and  that  damning  evidence,  and  the  re- 
coiling effort  he  made  to  escape — alas,  how  vain  ! — from  the 
grasp  of  the  otiicers,  as  they  ajjain  proceeded  to  carry  him 


to  the  court-room.  vVIk  n  placed  again  at  the  bar,  upheld 
by  the  officers,  pale  and  trembling,  the  relentless  forms  nf 
justice  proceeded  ;  the  witnesses  resumed  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  unfortunate  man  was  again  subjected  to  the 
rack,  under  the  torture  of  which  his  weakened  l)ody  recoiled 
with  feebler  efforts,  as  exhausted  nature  denied  the  supply 
of  the  sensibility  of  pain.  But  the  charge  of  the  judge, 
which  was  hollow  against  the  prisoner,  ingenious  in  its 
reasonings  and  stern  in  its  conclusions,  again  revived  the 
slumbering  agonies; and  thereturnof  theverdict  '•Guilty"  by 
the  jury,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  scene 
which  the  hardest  hearted  person  in  the  court  could  not 
witness  without  horror.  A  shrill  scream  rang  through  the 
court-room,  and  was  followed  by  the  extraordinary  sight  of 
the  prisoner  clambering  over  the  bar,  clutching  the  clerks' 
seat,  and  struggling,  against  the  grasp  of  the  officers,  to  get 
forward  to  the  bench,  on  which  the  judge  sat  adjusting  the 
black  cap  with  a  view  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death. 
The  roused  judge  vociferated  to  the  officers,  blaming  them 
for  their  remissness;  but  his  voice  was  overcome  by  the 
ejaculations  of  the  prisoner,  who  cried  for  mercy,  till,  van- 
quished by  the  men,  who  held  him  firmly  down,  and  even 
stopped  his  mouth,  he  fell  senseless  within  the  bar,  deaf  to 
the  words  of  the  fatal  sentence,  which  now,  in  the  midst  of 
death-like  silence,  rolled  over  the  court  with  a  solemnity  never 
perhaps  witnessed  in  any  place  of  justice  before  or  since. 

On  being  carried  to  the  jail,  whither  I  accompanied  him 
at  the  request  of  the  judge,  he  was  with  difficulty  brought 
back  to  a  state  of  consciousness  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be  able 
to  fill  the  prison  with  his  unavailing  cries.  I  could  do  him 
no  good  ;  and,  though  used  to  exhibitions  of  pain  and 
misery,  I  was  unable  to  witness  longer  this  most  intensive 
picture  of  the  most  agonized  condition  of  unhappy  man.  I 
left  him,  but  I  was  repeatedly  called  to  liim  again,  in  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  day  ef 
his  execution,  to  bring  the  strength  of  our  art  to  bear  against 
the  effects  of  a  determination  to  refuse  all  sustenance,  and 
to  resist  all  the  confirmatory  aids  of  necessity,  resignation, 
and  religion.  All  the  efforts  of  the  jailor  were  not  able  to 
get  him  to  take  food ;  the  unabated  strength  of  his  despair 
occupied  every  nerve,  and  chased  from  his  mind  all  lesser 
pains  of  hunger  or  bodily  privations  and  wants;  his  moral 
apoplexy  had  extended  its  deadening  effects  to  his  physical 
system  ;  and,  as  he  lay  chained  by  the  leg  to  his  stone 
couch,  it  could  have  been  detected  only  from  low  murmur- 
ing groans,  alternated,  at  long  intervals,  with  sudden  yells, 
that  there  was  any  real  living  action  in  his  mind  or  body. 
The  ministrations  of  the  clergymen  who  attended  him,  were 
likely  to  be  of  greater  service  to  him  than  anything  within 
the  power  of  our  professional  art  ;  yet  they  informed  me 
that  such  was  the  force  of  the  agony  under  which  he 
laboured,  that  all  their  efforts  had  been  unavailing  to  intro- 
duce into  his  mind  any  one  sustaining  or  comforting  prin- 
ciple or  sentiment.  For  many  days,  his  determination  to 
take  no  food  continued  as  strong  as  at  the  beginning, 
whereby  his  whole  system  became  emaciated  and  deranged  ; 
and,  even  when  the  burning  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the 
most  acute  of  all  bodily  pains,  rose  upon  him  to  such  a 
height  that  his  moral  anguish  was  forced,  for  a  moment, 
to  cede  some  portion  of  the  territory  of  feeling  to  their 
irresistible  impulse,  he  gave  way  to  the  imperative  necessity 
like  a  maniac,  starting  up  and  seizing  the  can  of  water  that 
stood  by  his  couch,  and,  after  draining  it  to  the  bott(im, 
dashing  it  from  him,  and  falling  back  again  into  the  depth 
of  his  misery. 

The  period  of  his  execution  was  approaching  ;  but  he  had 
Decome  so  weak  that  1  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  walk  to  the  gallows.  A  fever  had  been 
induced  by  the  inflammation  which  generally  results  from 
hunger,  acting  on  what  we  call  the  prima  via  ;  and  now, 
when  the  moral  oyrexia  had  so  far  weakened  his  brain,  that 
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tlie  materiel  of  suffering  almost  seemed  lo  ue  exiiausted,  he 
was  attacked  on  the  side  of  the  flesh  with  pains  and  paroxysms 
of  agony,  not  much  less  acute  than  those  he  had  suffered, 
and  was  still,  to  a  great  extent,  undergoing,  from  his  mental 
and  incurable  causes  of  misery.  I  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  I  did  perform  it,  byapplving  to  this  man,  who  was  already 
"  betrothed  to  death,"  tliose  remedies  that  might  enable  him 
to  walk  into  the  arms  of  his  grim  bridegroom  ;  yet,  I  do  not 
blush  to  own  and  acknowledge,  that  I  secretly  sighed  that 
God  would  overcome  my  efforts,  and,  by  taking  the  poor 
victim  to  himself;  save  him  from  the  death  which  awaited 
him  at  the  gallows  foot.  Yet,  how  vain  are  the  aspirations 
of  mortals,  in  those  emergencies  claimed  by  Heaven  as  its 
own  vindicated  periods  and  purposes  of  divine  wrath  !  The 
food  he  rejected,  when  he  was  able  to  reject  it,  was  supplied 
in  the  form  cf  broths,  when  he  was  no  longer  sensible  of 
the  reception  of  that  which  was  to  sustain  him  for  the  bear- 
ing of  the  agony  he  dreaded,  of  all  others — a  violent  death 
before  an  assembled  multitude.  lie  was  saved  from  one 
death  for  the  purpose  of  suffering  another,  and  that  in  very 
spite  of  himself,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  man,  tlie  want  of  consciousness.  When  he 
came  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  his  life  had 
been  protracted  and  saved  for  the  purpose  of  being  forcibly 
dragged  from  him  by  the  relentless  arm  of  public  justice,  he 
raved  like  a  madman,  expending  the  remnant  of  strength 
that  had  been  saved  to  him,  in  imprecations  against  me,  in 
unavailing  screams  and  clanking  of  the.chain  tliet  still  clung 
to  his  emaciated  limbs. 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  was  as  feeble  as  a  child ; 
but  the  gallows  does  not  admit  the  plea  of  illness  as  an 
excuse  for  non-attendance.  Emaciated  and  exhausted,  he 
Rwooned  in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  as  they  knocked  from 
his  limbs  the  chains  that  might  as  well  have  been  applied  to 
the  infant  that  has  not  yet  essayed  its  first  attempt  to  v/alk; 
and,  if  the  necessary  time  had  been  allowed  for  recovering 
iiim  entirely  from  these  repeated  fits,  the  period  compre- 
iiended  in  his  sentence  might  have  expired,  and  he  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  The  executors  of 
justice,  themselves  the  very  slaves  of  form,  repudiated  all 
ceremony,  and  the  unfortunate  being  was  carried  to  the  cart, 
to  be  roused,  by  its  horrid  wheels,  from  a  swoon  to  the  awful 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  act  of  being  hurled  to  the 
scafl^old,  which  he  had  not  strength  to  mount,  and  yet  could 
not  escape.  The  scene  tliat  now  presented  itself  was  such 
that  many  individuals,  whose  morbid  appetite  for  horror  was 
insatiable,  flew  from  the  place  of  execution,  unable  to  stand 
and  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  human  being  falling  from  one 
swoon  into  another,  incapable  of  keeping  his  feet,  and  lifted 
sofllij,  as  by  the  hands  of  nurses,  to  receive  around  his  neck  the 
cord  that  was  to  strangle  him  by  his  own  weight.  Yet  I 
Was  forced  to  witness  this  sight ;  for,  by  a  strange  contra- 
diction of  duties,  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  the  patient, 
and,  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  to  render  him  susceptible  of 
the  pangs  of  death.  Yet  what  was  my  art,  what  my  medi- 
caments, to  those  of  the  executioner  of  the  last  act  of  the 
law,  whose  quick  and  sudden  jerk  ended  in  a  moment  life, 
disease,  terror,  and  all  the  ills  coiled  up  in  the  mortal  frame 
of  miserable  man  ! 

The    circumstances   attending   the  execution  of  Walter 

T ,  (though  not  the  condemnation,  which  was  reckoned 

just, )  were  such  as  to  rouse  considerably  the  public  attention  ; 
and  the  prints  of  that  day  were  filled  with  disquisitions  as 
to  the  expediency  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  a  nation,  bv 
executing  a  man  in  a  situation  of  mind  and  body  calculated 
to  excite  pity  and  commiseration,  and  to  exclude  the  feeling 
of  satisfaction  which  ought  to  follow  the  punishment  of  the 
most  heinous  of  all  crimes.  Yet  all  this  was  plainly  absurd  ; 
for,  if  punishments  were  to  wait  the  bodily  condition  of 
malefactors,  the  art  of  man  would  soon  cheat  the  gallows  of 
its  dues,  and    retribution   would   be  the   stalking-horse  of 


deceit.  The  unusuai  sufferings  of  this  individual  were 
commemorated  in  a  manner  verv  different  from  the  ephe- 
meral columns  of  daily  prints  ;  for   Dr ,   to  whom  hih 

body,  conform  to  the  sentence,  was  delivered  for  dissection, 
anatomized  it ;  and,  two  years  after,  I  purchased  from  him, 
for  the  price  of  fifteen  guineas,  the  entire  skeleton,  tosupplv 
a  want  in  my  museum,  and  facilitate  the  osteological  studies 
of  my  apprentices.  During  the  twenty  years  that  passed 
after  the  period  of  his  execution,  I  seldom  cast  my  eyes 
upon  that  dry  crackling  memorial  of  the  unhappy  man,  as  it 
hung  in  grim  majesty  and  stoical  defiance  of  the  changes 
of  time,  and  of  those  exacerbations  of  passion  which,  in  its 
animated  condition,  penetrated  its  very  marrow,  without 
a  cold  shivering  remembrance  of  his  sufferings.  On  the 
patella  or  knee-pan   of  the  left   limb,  there   was  written, 

by  Dr ,  who  constructed  the  skeleton,  the  words,"  Walter 

T ,  a  murderer,  executed  at ,  the  —  day  of ." 

I  wrote,  on  the  patella  of  the  other  limb — '•  For  the  extra 
ordinary  circumstances    attending    his   execution,    see    the 

newspaper,  published  on  the  same  day;"  and  1  retained 

a  copy  of  the  print  in  my  museum,  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  might  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  being 
whose  bones,  as  they  crackled  to  the  touch,  sung  that  peculiar 
and  heart-striking  memento  mori,  wliich  few  people,  not 
professionally  interested  in  the  sight,  can  hear  and  forget. 
The  indescribable  interest  produced  by  a  skeleton  is  weii 
known,  among  anatomists,  to  produce  in  young  students  a 
peculiar  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  immense 
number  of  bones,  many  of  them  bearing  long  Greek  names, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  the  human  system; 

but  the  fate  of  Walter  T ,  which  I  always  communicated 

to  my  apprentices,  adding  the  part  I  myself  acted  in  the 
dark  drama,  imparted  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  grim 
spectacle,  which  no  memory,  however  treacherous,  could,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  years,  disregard  or  renounce. 

For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  after  the  execution  of  that 
unfortunate  man,  my  avocations  did  not  lead  me  into  any 
correspondence  of  a  professional  character  with  the  indivi- 
duals who  resided  at  the  house  of  Mr  T ,  the  murdered 

man  ;  but  I  understood  generally,  though  I  could  not  now 

tell   how   1  got  the  intelligence,  that  Wjjliam  B ,  his 

nephew,  having  succeeded  to  the  deceased's  effects,  occupied 
his  house,  had  got  married,  and  had  a  large  family  of  child- 
ren.    About  the  month  of  December,   in  the  year ,  I 

was,  however,  called  again  to  the  same  house  in  the  fir 
planting,  into  which  I  hud  not  been  since  that  night  on 
which  I  witnessed  the  death-struggles  of  its  former  pro- 
prietor.    The  emergency  which  now  took  me  there,  was  the 

illness  of  William  B ,  who  had  been  seized   with   that 

disease  called  tic  doloureiix,  perhaps  tlie  most  excruciating 
of  all  the  ailments  incident  to  the  human  frame.  We  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  causes,  whetlier  procatartic  or  proxi- 
mate— all  we  can  say  of  it  being,  that  it  is  an  affection  of 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  and  particularly  of  that  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair,  which  comes  out  at  an  aperture  below  the 
orbit  ;  and  that  it  is  attended  with  such  pain— coming  on  in 
an  instant,  generally  without  premonitory  warning — that 
the  devoted  victim  of  its  cruelty  is  often  thrown  on  his 
back  on  tlie  floor,  wliere  he  lies,  during  the  existence  of  the 
attack,  in  a  state  even  beyond  what  can  be  figured  of  the 
wildest  exacerbation  of  fevered  frenzy.  I  have  seen  a 
strong  man,  who  could  have  stood  unappsilled  before  a 
cannon  mouth  in  the  field  of  battle,  running  about  like  a 
madman,  as  he  felt  some  internal  monitor  (a  peculiarity  in 
his  case)  telling  him  that  an  attack  was  coming  on — holding 
out  his  hands,  crying  wildly  tor  help,  or  as  if  he  had  been 
flying  from  the  clut<;lies  of  a  hundred  demons,  and,  in 
a  moment  after,  laid  on  his  back,  in  the  full  gmsp  of 
the  relentless  tormentor,  uttering  the  most  heart-rending 
screams,  and  requiring  the  power  of  several  people  to  hold 
him  down.     Under  an  attack  of  this  frightful  complaint,  I 
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found  William  B ,  wlio,  being  uiiaer  (ne  greatest  pain 

of  the  paroxysm,  was  scarcely  conscious  of  my  presence. 
He  was  extended  on  his  back  on  a  sofa;  his  fingers  were 
(according  to  the  practice  of  tliese  victims)  pressed  on  tliat 
part  of  tlie  face  where  tlie  pain  shoots  from  ;  sharp  cries, 
keeping  pace  with  the  intermitting  pangs,  were  wrung 
rehictantly  from  him,  tilled  the  house,  and  might  have  been 
heard  beyond  it ;  his  limbs  were  restless,  striking  the  foot 
and  sides  of  the  couch,  and  sometimes  dashing  them  as  if  he 
would  have  broken  and  destroyed  all  resisting  objicts  ;  and 
his  eve  glanced  fiercely  around,  as  if  be  disdained  the  sup- 
plication of  mortal  aid  in  so  hopeless  a  cause.  I  knew  the 
nature  of  the  disease  too  well  to  hope  to  be  able  to  do  him, 
at  that  time,  anv  service  ;  the  patient  himself,  hy  the  pres- 
sure he  was  applying  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  was  doing  all 
that  could  be  d(me  to  ameliorate  his  sufferings  ;  and,  having 
told  jii.s  wife  tliat  I  could  be  of  greater  use  to  him  at  a  time 
when  the  pain  was  off  him,  1  left  him,  with  the  intention  of 
calling  again,  to  suggest  the  application  of  the  only  remedy 
vet  known  for  this  complaint. 

In  a  few  days,  accordingly,  I  called  again,  and  found  the 
patient  recovered  from  a  new  attack  which  had  come  on 
during  the  previous  night.  He  was  greatly  exhausted, 
looked  pale  and  anxious,  and  dreaded  intensely  another 
paroxv»m,  which  he  said  he  could  not  be  able  to  bear,  lie 
endeavoured  to  describe  to  me  his  feelings,  when  the  disease 
arrived  at  its  greatest  height,  and  correctly  distinguished 
between  those  neuralgic  pains,  and  the  fiercest  of  those  that 
attack  the  viscera  and  muscles ;  bringing  out,  in  his  unpro- 
fessional language,  what  I  have  witnessed,  that  there  is 
'often  a  power  felt  by  the  sufferer  of  resisting,  by  some  inde- 
scribable internal  process,  the  latter  kind  of  pain,  while,  in 
the  former,  (and  the  tic  doloureux  is  the  worst  species,)  the 
victim  is  conscious  of  no  power  within  himself  of  even 
hearing — all  his  energies,  thoughts,  and  stoical  resolutions 
being  put  to  fiight  and  routed  by  the  fierce,  lancinating, 
burning  pangs  ;  and  even  despair,  the  ordinary  refuge  of  the 
miserable,  seems  to  deny  the  tortured  spirit  the  grim  relief 
of  its  dark  haven.  As  the  patient  proceeded  in  his  descrip- 
tion, he  occasionally  drew  deep  sighs,  looked  despairingly, 
and  shuddered — all  symptoms  of  a  terror  of  the  complaint 
from  wiiich  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  might  still  suffer  ; 
and,  after  a  pause,  be  asked  me,  with  a  timid  look,  if  the 
disease  was  known  to  medical  men,  or  if  I  thought  it  pectdiar 
to  him.  I  replied  that  the  complaint  was  well  known,  and 
very  fir  from  being  uncommon  ;  but  that,  unfortunately, 
we  liad  not  very  many  remedies  to  which  we  could  resort  or 
trust  for  a  cure.  He  looked  as  if  he  did  not  believe  me,  or 
doubted  my  statement,  and  then  asked  what  the  best  remedy 
was.  I  answered  that  it  was  an  operation,  whereby  we 
divided  a  part  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  and  recommended  to  him 
the  trial  of  that  experiment,  for  as  vet  we  could  not  pro- 
nounce certainty  of  its  efficacy.  lie  did  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  inclined  to  go  into  mv  views  ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
feared  the  pain  of  the  operation,  and  yet  dared  to  face  that 
(if  his  disease,  which  was  a  thousand  times  greati  r.  He 
replied  that  he  c.ired  nothing  for  the  pain  of  the  operation ; 
but  yet  he  felt  that  he  could  not  undergo  it.  I  looked  at 
him  with  surprise,  and  requested  an  explanation  ;  but  he 
answered  me  l>y  the  question — "Are  we  not  sometimes  bound 
to  bear  pain  ?"  And,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  he  seemed  to 
feel  great  distress.  I  replied  that  I  thought  we  were  bound 
rather  to  get  quit  of  pain  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and 
that  all  mankind  acted  on  that  principle — a  circumstance  to 
which  my  profession  owed  its  existence  and  success. 

"  But  if  this  extraordinary,  this  mirncnlou.t  pain  is  not  sent 
forsomepurpose,"  he  exclaimed,  "wliyis  it  that,  themoment 
I  think  of  removing  it,  an  attack  comes  upon  nie  ?  The  last 
time  you  were  sent  for,  I  was  seized,  after  my  wife  dis- 
patched to  vou  the  messnge;  and  now,"  holding  up  his  hand 
to  hearen,  "  behold  it  conies  again,  the  very  instant  1  begin 


to  talk  of  a  remedy .  Yet  I  must  suffer — it  is  ordained  that 
I  must  suffer — it  is  right  and  just  that  I  should  suffer. 
Welcome,  ye  dreadful  messenger  whom  I  fear  and  tremble 
at,  yet  love  !     He  comes,  he  comes  !" 

The  unhappy  man  spoke  truth  :  an  attack  of  his  disease 
came  on  him  at  that  moment,  an<l  he  fell  back  on  the  couch, 
screaming,  and  pressing,  with  all  his  force,  bis  liand  against 
the  Scat  from  \vhich  the  pains  lancinated  through  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  his  face.  His  cries  brought  his  wife  to  his 
assistance  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  disease, 
that  assistants  and  comforters  can  only  look  on  and  weep, 
-so  utterly  does  it  defy  and  mock  all  human  efforts  to  assuage 
the  pain  it  produces.  1  left  him  in  the  charge  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  I  gave  some  directions,  rather  to  revive  her  hope 
and  remove  from  her  countenance  a  painful  anxiety  that 
clouded  it,  than  with  any  hope  of  affording  relief.  As  1 
proceeded  through  the  planting  in  which  the  house  was 
situated,  I  heard  his  cries  for  some  distance  ;  and,  while  1 
pitied  the  victim,  called  up  into  my  mind  his  sentiments, 
which  struck  me  as  being  peculiar  and  mysterious.  His 
conviction  of  some  connection  between  an  attack  of  his  com- 
plaint and  his  attempt  to  get  it  removed,  was  clearly  3 
fancy  ;  yet  the  existence  of  such  an  idea  indicated  something 
wrong  either  in  his  mind  or  conscience — even  with  tlif 
admission  that  a  pain  so  extraordinary  might  itself  suggest, 
to  a  sombre-minded  man,  some  thoughts  of  Divine  retri- 
bution, where  there  was  no  crime  to  be  expiated  of  a  dwepei 
die  than  the  most  of  mankind  are  in  the  habit  of  committing. 

Whatever  might  be  the  ground  of  the  delusion  under 
which  the  patient  laboured,  it  was  necessarv,  at  all  events, 
to  remove  the  idea  that  an  effort  to  cure  the  disease  had 
any  supposed  mysterious  connection  with  an  attack  ;  the 
best  way  of  accomplishing  which  was,  to  hold  forth,  by  calling 
and  applying  remedial  processes,  the  handle  of  an  occa- 
sion to  the  unseen  power  to  make  the  attack,  whicli,  if  nut 
taken  advantage  of,  (and  who  could  suppose  it  would.'') 
might  expose  the  absurdity  of  his  fevered  suspicion  or  con- 
viction. I  accordingly  called  again  next  day,  and  observed, 
as  I  entered,  that  the  patient's  eye  scanned  me  with  a  look 
as  eloquent  as  words,  that  I  had  brought  with  me  another 
attack  of  his  dreadful  complaint.  I  ascertained  that  he  had 
not  had  an  attack  since  the  one  I  witnessed,  and  then  told 
him,  that,  as  he  would  not  consent  to  allow  the  nerve  to  be 
severed,  I  had  brought  a  lotion  which  might  prove  effica- 
cious, if  applied  to  the  diseased  parts  in  the  manner  1  ex- 
plained to  him.  I  held  out  to  him  the  bottle,  but  he  looked 
at  it  with  fear,  and  said,  he  could  not,  he  dared  not  take  it — 
accompanying  these  words,  spoken  energetically,  with  timid 
looks  to  Heaven,  and  deep  sighs  ;  then,  starting  up  suddenly, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  This  disease,  terrible  as  it  is,  must  take  its  course.  It 
never  was  designed  for  ordinary  mortals,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  vou  or  any  medical  man  ever  witnessed  in  another 
these  excruciating  tortures.  There  is  nothing  human  about 
this  visitation.  Like  the  forked  lightning,  it  leaves  no  trace 
of  its  progress.  There  is  no  wound,  no  inflammation,  no 
fever,  not  a  spot  in  the  skin,  to  tell  that,  under  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  touching  it,  there  exists  agonies,  in  comparison  of 
which  the  pain  of  red-hot  irons  applied  to  the  skinless  flesh 
(under  which  nature  would  claim  the  relief  of  sinking)  is  as 
nothing  ;  for  I  cannot  faint — I  cannot  get  refuge  in  insensi- 
bility— I  cannot  die.  Speak  no  more  of  remedies  against 
Heaven's  visitations  ;  but  let  me  suffer,  that,  by  suffering, 
I  may  expiate.  I  shall  immediately  have  another  visit  from 
my  terrible  messenger.  Oh,  who  shall  help  him  that  is 
accursed  of  Heaven  !" 

He  turned  his  body  from  me,  to  hide  from  me  his  face, 
and  I  could  perceive  that  he  shook  as  if  fnmi  a  spasm  of  the 
heart.  1  replied  that  be  talked  like  one  under  the  dark  veil  nf 
religious  melancholy,  or  rather  like  one  who  had  sonietliiiiv: 
on   his  conscience  different  trom   the   ordinary   burden    of 
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human  frailty,  making  liim  attribute  to  retribution  what 
was  only  a  disease  incident  to  mankind  ;  tliat  Heaven  was 
not  against  the  cure  of  any  mortal ;  and  that  lie  would,  for 
certainty,  have  no  attack  that  day,  nor,  perhaps,  for  several 
days,  especially  if  he  used  the  lotion  I  recommended  to  him. 
lie  heard  me  in  silence,  shaking,  at  intervals,  his  head, 
solemnly  and  incredulously,  turning  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
clasping  his  hands  as  if  in  mental  adjuration.  Starting  up, 
as  if  stung  by  an  adder,  he  exclaimed — 

"  It  will  not  do — it  will  not  do.  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
language  of  this  monitor" — striking  his  bosom — "than  in  that 
of  frail  man.  I  will  have  another  attack  instantly.  Leave 
me,  leave  me  1  Why  will  you  force  me  thus  to  brave  heaven, 
between  whose  dread  powers  and  me  there  is  a  secret  com- 
pact recorded  here — here  .''" — again  striking  his  bosom. 
"  This  terrible  disease  I  fear  and  tremble  at  ;  but  it  is  nol 
hell,  and,  by  bearing  the  one,  I  may  avoid  the  other.  So 
do  I  claim  these  pangs,  sharper  than  scorpions'  tongues,  as 
my  right,  my  due,  my  redemption.  God  I  what  a  price 
do  I  pay  for  relief  from  eternal  fire!" 

He  sat  down  as  be  concluded  these  mysterious  words,  in 
an  attitude  of  expectation  of  the  coming  paroxysm,  and  I 
conceived  that  my  best  reply  to  his  wild  and  incoherent 
ideas  would  be,  the  refuting  fact  of  the  absence  of  any 
attack  at  that  time.  I,  therefore,  left  him  ;  and,  as  I  passed 
along  the  passage  to  the  door,  I  was  met  by  his  anxious 
wife,  wlio  inquired  of  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  if  I  knew 
what  this  dreadful  malady  was,  which,  leaving  no  trace  of 
its  presence,  yet  produced  such  a  pain  as  she  never  thought 
mortal  was  doomed  to  suffer  ;  and,  above  all,  she  was 
solicitous  to  know  if  I  had  irot  any  insight  into  her  husband's 
mind,  which  was  loaded  with  some  awful  burden  in  some 
degree  connected  with  this  calamity  ;  for,  since  ever  the  first 
attack,  she  had  got  no  rest  at  night,  and  no  peace  during 
day — his  haunted  vigils,  his  sleep-walking,  his  dreaming, 
his  agonies,  and  prayers,  being  unremitting  and  heart-rend- 
ing, as  well  to  him  as  to  her.  She  wept  bitterly  as  she 
concluded  this  account  of  her  sufferings ;  but  I  could  give 
her  little  satisfaction  beyond  assuring  her  that  the  disease 
had  nothing  supernatural  about  it,  as  her  husband  thought, 
and  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  unusual  character  of 
the  complaint  might,  in  a  serious,  contemplative-minded  man, 
have  given  rise  to  the  delusion  that  it  came  direct  from 
lieaven  as  a  punishment  of  errors  incident  to  fallen  humanity. 
1  informed  her,  also,  of  my  expectation  of  removing  this 
delusion,  partly  by  impressing  him  with  the  disappointment 
he  would  likely  feel  that  day  in  experiencing  no  attack  con 
sequent  upon  my  remedial  endeavours ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  I  might  prevail  upon  him  to  allow  me  to  perform  the 
operation  1  had  recommen(led.  The  poor  woman  prayed 
fervently  that  I  might  succeed  ;  for,  until  some  change  was 
effected  on  her  husband's  mind,  she  could  expect  little  peace 
far  less  happiness,  on  earth.  As  I  proceeded  homewards,  I  had 
great  misgivings  as  to  my  having  exhausted  the  secret  of 
this  man's  misery  ;  yet  my  efforts  at  fathoming  the  true 
mystery  of  this  unusual  imputation  of  a  disease  to  the 
avenging  retribution  of  an  offended  God  were  unavailing, 
and  I  left  to  time  to  discover  wiiat  was  beyond  my  power. 

As  I  expected,  I  fouivd,  on  my  next  call,  that  no  attack  had 
followed  my  last  visit.  The  patient  was  somewhat  easier  ; 
yet  his  mind  was  apparently  still  greatly  troubled.  I  im 
pressed  him  with  the  vanity  of  the  delusion  under  which  he 
laboured,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  consent  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stimulating  lotion  to  the  seat  of  the  disease 
In  yielding  this  consent,  he  underwent  a  great  struggle ;  I 
noticed  him  several  times  in  the  attitude  of  silent  prayer, 
and,  as  I  was  about  to  begin  the  application  of  the  medicine, 
he  recoiled  from  my  grasp,  turning  up  his  eves  to  heaven, 
Cluttering  indistinct  words,  and  trembling  likfi  one  about 
to  undergo  a  severe  punishment.  All  this  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  character  of  the  simjile  stimulant  I  was  about 


to  apply,  out  was  cieariy  tne  worlcing  of  his  terror  at  the 
application  of  a  remedial  process  of  any  kind  to  a  heaven- 
sent disease  ;  and  I  was  latterly  obliged  to  use  a  degree  of 
force,  assisted  by  the  energies  of  his  wife,  before  I  succeeded 
in  my  endeavours  to  get  the  medicine  applied.  His  fears 
and  tremors,  silent  prayers  and  mutterings,  continued  during 
the  whole  time  I  was  occupied  in  rubbing  in  the  liniment; 
and,  when  1  -had  finished,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed 
silently  for  several  minutes,  and  then  threw  himself  down 
exhausted  on  the  couch. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I  called  again,  and  found  that  there 
had  still  been  no  new  attack  of  the  disease — a  fact  communi- 
cated to  me,  on  my  entrance,  by  JIrs  B ,  who  was  augur 

ing  from  it  the  happiest  results.  On  the  day  following, 
however,  he  had  a  most  violent  onset  immediately  before 
I  called ;  and  I  ascertained  that,  for  two  days  previous,  the 
liniment  had  been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  a  rrturn 
of  the  patient's  conscientious  scruples  ;  so  that  I  could  now 
reverse  upon  him  his  own  argument,  which  I  did  not  fail 
to  do,  pointing  out  to  him  and  impressing  upon  him  that, 
in  place  of  Heaven  being  offended  at  his  using  remedial 
measures,  he  had  now  experienced  its  displeasure  at  not 
adopting  those  means  which  Providence  points  out  to  man 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  disease.  I  therefore  urged 
him,  with  all  the  force  of  mj  reasoning  and  power  of  per- 
suasion, to  consent  to  undergoing  the  operation  I  had  pro- 
posed, the  dividing  of  the  nerve — backing  my  arguments 
with  the  stated  conviction  that,  if  he  did  not  consent,  he 
might  he  a  martyr  for  many  years  to  the  most  painful  of 
diseases,  and  be  deprived  of  all  comfort  in  this  world.  He 
heard  me  in  vain ;  for  his  conscientious  scruples  had 
leagued  with  his  former  terror,  and  he  rejected  my  advice  ; 
but  he  did  it  as  one  compelled  by  a  secret  power,  which 
overawed  him  by  its  stern  decrees,  and  scattered  his  oppos- 
ing resolutions  with  the  breath  of  its  whisper. 

Justice  to  myself  and  my  profession  required  that  I 
should  not  visit  again  a  man  who  rejected  my  advice,  and 
whose  case  seemed  fitted  rather  for  the  ministrations  of  a 
servant  of  Christ  than  a  disciple  of  jEsculapius.  Sevend 
days  passed  without  my  hearing  anything  of  the  condition 
of  the  unhappy  patient ;  but  I  had  no  hopes  of  his  having 
got  quit  of  his  neuralgia,  nhich  too  often  adheres  to  its 
victim  like  a  double-tongued  adder.  One  evening  I  was 
in  my  study,  readiug  an  old  copy  of  Celsus,  over  a  fire 
nearly  exhausted,  and  by  the  light  of  a  candle  whose  long 
black  wick  indicated  the  attention  I  was  devoting  to  the 
old  physician.  The  night  was  dark  and  windy,  and  I  was 
assured  that,  if  no  emergency  demanded  my  presence  out  of 
doors,  (which  I  fervently  wished,)  I  stood  little  risk  of  being 
disturbed  by  any  walking  patients,  generally  deemed  by  us 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  our  employers.  At  my  side 
hung  my  skeletons  ;    and,  among  the  rest,  that  of  AV alter 

T ;  while  around  were  other  monuments  of  thefrailt^-and 

the  agonies  of  human  life,  all  too  fomiliar  to  me  to  t;ike 
off  my  attention  from  the  old  chronicler  of  diseases,  their 
causes,  symptoms,  and  cures.  Jly  bell  rang  with  great 
violence,  and  I  started  up  from  the  study  into  which 
I  had  fallen.     In  an  instant,  my  door  was  flung  open,  and 

William  B stood  before  me,  the  picture  of  a  man  who 

had  broken  out  of  bedlam :  his  eves  flashed  the  fire  of  an 
excruciating  agony  ;  his  right  hand  was  pressed  convulsively 
on  his  cheek  ;  his  left  made  wild  signs,  intended  to  supply 
the  want  of  words  which  his  tongue  could  not  utter  ;  and 
every  symptom  indicated  that  he  was  under  the  full  grasp 
of  his  implacable  enemy.  Recovering  his  breath,  he  cried 
out — 

"Longer  I  cannot  bear  this.  The  extent  of  human  powtrs 
of  suffering  may  be  overrated  by  superior  avengers.  I 
must  brave  Heaven,  or  die  under  its  dreadful  exaction  of 
hte  last  pang  of  an  overstrained  retribution  ;  yet  death 
comes  not  to  mv  praver,  and  I  am  stun^  to  rebellion.     AVili 
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rou,  sir,  use  your  operating  knife  against  the  wrath  of 
Heaven?  I  am  resolved.  Though  conscience  cannot  he 
lunputatcd,  this  hell-scorched  nerve  may  he  severed.  Uoine 
next  what  will,  this  must  he  ended.  Now,  sir — now,  sir, 
I  am  at  last  prepared." 

This  frenzied  hurst,  ^^rung  hy  torture  from  a  mind 
labouring  under  some  terrible  burden,  startled  and  alarmed 
me ;  and  it  was  some  moments  before  I  could  perceive  the 
meaning  which  was  veiled  under  his  strange  words  and 
manner.  lie  had  been  seized  with  an  attack  of  Lis  com- 
plaint, and,  unable  to  bear  its  agony,  had  run  out  of  the 
liouse  to  seek  some  relief  at  my  hands.  I  requested  liim  to 
be  seated  ;  and,  though  I  had  to  struggle  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  candle  light,  and  the  want  of  one  of  my  assistants, 
I  resolved  upon  performing  the  operation  before  the  agony 
had  abated.  I  rung  for  my  oldest  apprentice,  and  made 
preparations  for  the  work,  which,  though  simple,  requires 
skill  and  care.  The  patient  was  seated  on  a  chair,  formed 
for  receiving  the  back  of  the  head  on  a  soft  cushion,  and 
used  by  me  for  operations  on  the  upper  extremities.  Every 
tiling  was  ready  ;  my  apprentice  came  in,  .and,  as  he  passed 
quickly  forward,   struck  liis  head  against  the  skeleton   of 

Walter  T ,  that  hung  at  the  side,  and  a  little  to  the  back 

of  the  operating  chair  on  which  the  patient  was  seated. 
The  pcrterricrepus  of  dry  bones  crackled  as  the  body  swung 
from  side  to  side,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  man, 
whose  eye,  tortured  as  he  was,  sought  fearfully  the  cause  of 
the  strange  noise.  His  attention  was  in  an  instant  riveted 
on  the  figure,  anil  I  perceived  that  his  look  was  directed  to 
the  words  (written  in  large  letters)  on  tbe  knee  pan.  The 
Knife  was  in  my  baud,  and  my  apprentice  was  about  to 
lay  hold  of  his  head.  The  attitude  of  the  man  arrested  my 
eye,  and  I  witnessed,  what  I  have  often  heard  of,  but  never 
saw  before,  that  extraordinary  erection  of  the  hair  of  the 
liead,  produced  by  extreme  fear,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  horripilation.  I  thought  he  was  afraid  of  the  knife — but 
I  was  soon  undeceived.  With  a  loud  yell  he  started  up 
suddenly  and  violently — his  hair  seemed  to  move  with 
horror — his  body  was  in  the  attitude  of  flying  from  the 
figure,  yet  his  limbs  obeyed  not  bis  fear ;  and  he  stood 
riveted  to  the  spot,  with  his  eyes  chained  on  the  skeleton, 
his  lips  wide  open,  and  his  hands  extended.  lie  remained  in 
this  position  for  several  seconds,  while  my  apprentice  and  I 
gazed  in  wonder  and  silence  on  the  horror-stricken  victim. 

"  I  said  I  would  brave  Heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  in  wild 
accents,  "  by  curing  a  heaven-sent  disease  ;  but  is  Heaven  to 
be  braved  by  man  ?  How  came  that  figure  there — my  cousin 
Walter  T ,  who — who  died  forme  .''  Is  he  not  heaven- 
Rent,  also  i*  See,  he  moves  and  nods  his  grim  head  at  me, 
and  says,  '  You  shall  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  tlie 
Almighty.  The  nerve  shall  nol  be  cut,  and  your  agonies 
must  continue  to  the  last  moment  of  your  existence.'  And 
who  has  a  better  right  to  speak  these  flaming  words,  than 
lie  whose  cause  is  vindicated  by  the  powers  above — he 
whose  agonies,  produced  by  me — rae  !  wretched,  miserable 
man  I — were  ended  by  an  unjust  death  on  the  scaffold, 
wliere  I  should  have  expiated  the  crime  for  which  he 
suffered.  Guard  rae — guard  me  from  that  grim  spectre  ! 
I  cannot  stand  that  sight — horror !  horror !"  And,  with 
a  loud  crash,  he  fell  on  the  floor.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  produced  in  my  mind  by  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  the  glare  of  a  revealed  mystery  flashed  upon  me  ; 
and  I  shuddered  even  to  think  of  what  might  turn  out  to  be 
true.  Could  it  be  possible  that  that  wretched  man  whose 
bones  hung  before  rae — whose  sufferings  at  his  trial,  in  the 
jail,  on  the  8caffold,  were  unprecedented,  and  such  as  no 
man  ever  endured — was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  hanged  }  Even  the  suspicion  was  too  painful  to  me  ; 
and  I  recoiled  from  the  skeleton,  as  my  eye,  led  by  my 
thoughts,  rested  on  the  grim  raeraorial.  The  agitation  into 
whicli   I    was   thrown  rendered  me  incapable   of  thought. 


"  Get  him  home  !  get  him  home  !"  I  cried  to  ray  apprentice, 
and  sought,  in  the  retirement  of  another  room,  some  rcfugp 
from  these  sights,  and  an  opportunity  of  calmly  contemplat- 
ing all  the  bearings  of  this  apparent  dreadful  discovery. 

Aly  apprentice,  with  difficulty,  got  the  unhapj)y  man  into 
my  coach,  and  took  him  home.  Next  day,  I  was  callerl, 
early  in  the  forenoon,  by  an  express  from  his  wife.     I  found 

him    in    bed,    in    the   very   room    where    Jlr   T was 

murdered.  An  attack  of  his  disease  was  upon  him,  and 
his  conscience  had  roused  him  to  a  degree  bordering  on 
madness.  Vain,  indeed,  would  be  my  effort  to  describe  wh;it 
I  now  saw  and  heard  ;  the  powers  of  the  physical  and  moral 
demons  that  externally  and  internally,  at  the  same  moment, 
wrung  his  nerves  and  fired  his  brain,  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  tlie  degree  of  torture  to  which  they  were 
capable  of  elevating  his  sufferings.  His  broken  exclamations 
shewed  that  be  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  pain 
he  endured  was  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  crime  that 
lay  on  bis  conscience  ;  and,  being  only  a  foretaste  of  that  be 
was  doomed  to  suffer  in  another  world,  his  imagination  was 
haunted  by  the  shadows  of  coming  ills,  a  thousand  times 
more  terrible  than  were  those  he  was  struggling  with,  dreadful 
as  those  were.  Screams,  prayers,  and  ejaculations,  succeeded 
each  other  unremittingly  ;  and,  as  Despair  threw  over  him 
her  dark  mantle  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  and  grasping 
the  bedclothes,  wrung  them  between  his  hands,  and  twisted 
them  in  intricate  torsels  round  his  arms,  beating  his  head 
against  the  posts,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  tbe  fury  of  a 
maniac.  I  waited  until  the  paroxysm  should  pass  over,  in 
order  to  get  from  him  the  dreadful  truth.  His  wife  looked 
on  him  with  eyes  where  no  tear  softened  the  fiery  glance  of 
horror  and  despair ,  and  I  conjectured,  from  her  changed 
appearance,  that  she  had  heard  some  part  of  his  confession. 
All  at  once  he  became  calm,  and  I  perceived  he  fixed  his  look 
upon  me.  I  returned  steadily  bis  glance.  Holding  out  hia 
arms,  he  said,  with  an  effort  to  resist  an  impulse  to  fury — 

It  must  out — it  must  out.  Heaven  knows  it,  and 
wnat  avails  it  that  it  is  concealed  from  earth  }  Wife,  wife  ! 
once  the  beloved  of  ray  soul,  know  ye  that,  for  ten  years, 
you  have  nightly  taken  to  your  soft  confiding  bosom  a 
murderer — ay,  the  murderer,  first  of  an  uncle,  and  then  of  a 
cousin  ?  Turn  from  me  your  eyes,  and  I  will  confess  all — 
for  now  my  relief  is  in  confession  ;  and  that  will  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  throw  myself  at  the  hack  of  the  prison  door, 
and  cry  through  the  gratings  to  let  rae  in  for  mercy's  sake. 
I  lived  with  ray  uncle,  but  I  was  not  bis  heir;  and  the  death 
that  seemed  long  a-coming,  could,  at  any  rate,   only  benefit 

my  cousin,  Walter  T ,  whose  apparition  I  saw  yesterday, 

and  see  now — dreadful  sight !  Sly  bad  habits  generated  a 
morbid  desire  for  money,  which  I  could  not  want.  1  stole 
my  uncle's  watch,  and  heard  him  blame  my  cousin.  My 
fancy  took  the  hint,  and  I  formed,  with  a  care  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  a  deep  scheme,  whereby  I  might,  by  one  spring, 
jump  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  wealth.  I 
waited  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and,  with  my  cousin's  stolen 
shoes,  walked  from  that  window  to  his  house,  where  I 
deposited  the  originals  of  the  foot-prints,  together  witli 
a  pistol  and  tbe  stolen  watch,  by  introducing  them  through 
a  small  skylight  on  the  top  of  his  house.  I  then  returned 
to  ray  uncle's  house  by  another  path,  entered  his  bed- 
room, where  he  was  sleeping  at  the  fire,  pretended  that  some 
one  was  at  the  window,  drew  it  up  so  that  the  servants  might 
hear  it,  turned  round,  shot  (with  another  pistol)  ray  uncle 
through  the  chest,  and  cried  out  at  the  window  to  stop  thd 
murderer.  Analarm  was  raised;  some  one  ran  for  my  cousin, 
who  was  found  in  his  own  house  ;  while  I  hastened  for  you, 
who  became  a  tool  in  my  hands.  Why  need  I  proceed  } 
What  follows  is  known.  What  preceded  my  crime,  I  have 
no  patience  to  tell :  how  I  seduced  my  cousin,  in  momenCj 
of  intoxication,  to  engage  in  conversations  afterwards  provea 
against  him  ;  how  I  got  vij  uncle  to  blame  him  for  stealing 
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the  watchj  in  presence  of  the  Housekeeper  ;  and  many  other 
ingenious  treacherous  schemes.  By  getting  my  cousin 
convicted,  I  removed  out  of  the  way  the  only  impediment 
between  me  and  my  uncle's  property.  He  was  hunged,  and 
I  took  his  place  as  ray  uncle's  heir.  Thus  was  I  guilty  of 
a  douhle  murder.  How,  O  God  !  have  I  been  brought  to 
tell  what  I  have  for  fifteen  years  shuddered  to  think  of.'' 
But  it  has  been  wrung  from  me  by  a  heaven-sent  calamity, 
which  has,  for  these  few  moments,  intermitted,  by  Heaven's 
decree,  to  allow  me  breath  and  power  to  make  this  con- 
fession; and  now,  beingdone,  mypain  comesagain,  andthese 

crackling  bones  of  Walter  T raltle  in  my  ears  and  dance 

before  my  eyes.  Whither  shall  I  fly  for  refuge  }  Heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  are  against  me — my  own  flesh  wars  with 
my  soul,  and  my  soul  with  my  flesh — unutterable  horror  !" 
And  he  again  twisted  the  clothes  round  his  arms,  and 
wrestled  with  the  opposing  energies  of  his  own  muscles. 
On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a  scene  not  less  terrible.  His 
wife,  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  horrible  confession,  had 
fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  The 
instant  I  saw  in  her  signs  of  recovery,  I  hurried  out  of  the 
house.  AVhat  I  heard  and  saw ;  what  I  cogitated  of  the 
part  I  took  in  the  death  of  that  poor  innocent  man,  AValter 
T ;  what  my  fancy  conjured  up  of  his  agonies,  con- 
trasted with  his  innocence,  and  the  injustice  that  was  done 
to  him,  by  the  misdirected  laws  of  his  country — was  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  flew  for  relief  to  the  duties  of  my  pro- 
fession. 

I  afterwards  requested  my  assistant  to  attend  the  unhappy 
patient  in   my  place.     He  reported  to   me   that,  when  he 

called  next  day,    William    B was   in    a   condition   if 

possible  worse  than  that  in  which  I  had  witnessed  him. 
lie  had  contracted  an  irresistible  desire  to  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  justice;  and,  in  order  to  gethis  wish  effected, 
had  leaped  from  the  window  in  his  shirt,  and  had  got  a 
considerable  way  through  the  planting,  on  his  way  to  the 
house  of  the  procurator-fiscal.  He  was  overtaken  and 
seized ;  but  he  fought  long  with  the  people  who  had 
caught  him — making  the  wood  ring  with  his  screams,  and 
crying  that,  as  the  murderer  of  his  uncle  and  cousin,  it  was 
necessary,  ordained  by  heaven,  and  conform  to  justice, 
that  he  should  be  hanged. 

My  assistant  had  been  able  to  yield  mm  no  relief;  and  I 

was  called  upon  by  Mrs  B ,  who  entreated  me,  with 

tears  in  her  eyes,  to  try  and  devise  some  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  terrible  state  of  suff'ering  in  which  she  was 
placed.  She  attempted  to  make  me  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  deranged  in  his  mind,  and  had  merely  conceived 
the  circumstances  of  the  confession  he  had  made  in  my  pre- 
sence. I  did  not  endeavour  to  undeceive  the  poor  woman  ; 
but  the  conclusion  I  had  come  to,  was  almost  exclusive  of 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been  wrung  from  the 
patient ;  and  I  contented  myself  with  stating  that,  if  there 
was  any  delirium  about  hira,  it  might  be  relieved  by  the 
cessation  of  the  painful  disease  which,  in  all  likelihood,  pro- 
duced it.  She  then  inquired  if  it  were  not  possible,  by  any 
means,  however  violent,  to  attempt  a  cure  of  the  disease,  in 
spite  of  the  opposing  efibrts  of  her  husband;  and  I  replied, 
that  the  remedy  formerly  proposed  might  be  resorted  to  if 
the  patient  were  bound  down,  or  held  by  the  energies  of 
strong  men,  while  the  operation  was  in  the  act  of  being 
performed  ;  but  that  such  a  step  could  only  be  justified  by 
derangement  or  madness,  and  the  uncertain  nature  of  the 
remedy  was,  besides,  a  strong  reason  against  its  being  so 
applied.  Glad  to  grasp  at  any  hope  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  her  misery,  she  was  not  inclined  to  hesitate,  for  an  instant, 
about  the  propriety  or  possibility  of  the  scheme  of  relief  1 
had  hinted  at,  and  said  she  would  have  individuals  present 
in  the  house  to  apply  the  necessary  restraining  force  at  any 
lime  I  chose  to  fix  for  carrying  the  purpose  into  execution. 
For  the  sake  of  the  poor  woman  and  her  distressed  family, 


I  felt  disposed  to  make  one  other  attempt  at  ameliorating 
a  grief  which,  however,  I  feared,  had  its  cause  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  surgeon's  knife,  and  fixed  an  hour  next  dav 
for  attending  at  the  house,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any 
consent  could  be  wrung  from  the  unhappy  man  to  allow 
something  to  be  done  at  least  for  his  body. 

I  accordingly  kept  my  appointment  ;  but  found  that 
matters  had,  in  the  meantime,  assumed  a  different  and 
more  serious  aspect.  The  patient  was  now  bound  down  bv 
strong  ropes,  and  two  stout  men  sat  beside  him,  ready  to 
resist  his  efforts  to  escape,  or  to  commit  anv  act  of  violence. 
He  had  that  morning  jumped  from  his  bedroom  window, 
and  flown,  in  a  state  approaching  to  nakedness,  to  the  prison, 
situated  about  two  miles  distant,  at  the  door  of  which  he 
knelt  down,  and  beseeched  the  jailor,  in  tones  of  piteous 
supplication,  to  receive  him  into  what  he  called  his  samtuary. 
The  jailor,  seeing  a  naked  man  supplicating  to  get  in  to  a 
place  so  generally  feared  and  shunned,  concluded  he  was 
mad,  and  paid  little  attention  to  his  asseverations — made,  as 
he  said,  before  God,  that  he  was  guilty  of  murder,  and 
wished  to  be  hanged,  with  a  view  to  an  expiation  of  his 
crime.  Having  got  his  name,  the  jailor  sent  to  his  wife, 
and,  assistance  having  been  brought,  he  was  carried  home, 
crying  bitterly  all  the  way  that  no  one  would  take  ven- 
geance on  him,  and  ease  the  burning  pangs  of  his  mind,  by 
punishing  him  according  to  the  extent  of  his  crime. 

The  moment  I  entered,  1  saw,  by  the  peculiar  light  and 
motion  of  his  eye,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  madness, 
which  would  likely  exhibit  itself  in  the  form  of  a  brain 
fever.  He  looked  wildly  at  me,  and,  rugging  at  the  ropes, 
attempted  to  release  himself. 

"Men  are  leagued  against  God,"  he  cried,  in  a  frantic 
manner.  "  The  disease  that  came  from  Heaven,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  murder  of  my  uncle  and  cousin,  you  are 
come  again  to  try  to  cure ;  and  these  cutting  ropes  are  also 
tied  by  the  hands  of  impious  men,  to  prevent  me  from  offer- 
ing up  this  racked  body  as  a  sacrifice  for  my  dreadful  crime. 
When  will  this  end  .''  When  will  earth  and  its  worms  cease 
to  be  arrayed  against  Heaven  and  its  angels  .''  Why  are  not 
these  cords  bound  round  my  neck  .''  Hold  off  till  I 
unloose  as  much  as  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  necessary 
sacrifice.  Two  deaths  are  required  from  him  who  has  only 
one  life  ;  and  man  comes  between  Heaven  and  Heaven's 
victim.  But  it  must  cease.  War  never  lasted  or  succeeded 
that  was  waged  against  the  Author  of  nature.  I  must  die, 
even  if  I  should  rack  and  burst  the  muscles  that  bind  up 
this  conscience-stricken  heart.  Away,  and  leave  me  to  my 
retribution  !  Cords"  (tugging  at  them)  "  are  too  weak  for 
conscience.  Ha !  ha !  when  was  conscience  bound  by 
twisted  hemp  .'  See,  see  how  they  crack,  when  Heaven's 
infliction  nerves  the  rebellious  arm  that  was  lifted  against 
his  uncle's  life  !     Vain,  vain  man,  to  fight  with  God  !" 

The  supernatural  strength  of  an  access  of  brain  fever 
enabled  him  to  burst  the  cords  ;  and  the  attendants  were 
obliged  to  apply  their  hands  to  keep  him  down,  until  they 
could  ag.iin  bind  the  ropes.  Phrenitis,  with  all  its  horrors, 
had  commenced.  The  history  of  a  brain  fever  is  the  his- 
tory of  man  when  he  has  ceased,  from  the  very  extremity  ot 
his  agony,  to  interest  feelings,  which  seek  in  vain  for  traces 
of  humanit)'  in  the  raving  m;iniac  ;  and  why  should  I  try  to 
describe  what  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  described 
with  any  approach  to  the  terrible  truth  .''  Heaven  wa? 
at  last  merciful,  and  closed  his  sufferings  with  the  seal  oJ 
death. 
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THE  MEETING  AT  ST  BOSWELLS. 

[t  is  now  some  years  since  I  happened  to  visit  tlie  pretty 
little  village  of  St  Boswell's,  in  Roxburghshire,  in  company 
with  a  friend  who  had  some  stock  to  dispose  of  at  the  great 
annual  fair  then  Iioldinjx  there.  Most  of  my  readers  are 
aware  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  lord  of  the  manor  of 
St  Boswell's,  and  that  a  dinner  is  always  provided,  at  liis 
Grace's  expense,  in  a  barn  on  the  fair  ground,  for  all  gentto- 
men  who  have  tickets  of  admission  from  the  baron  bailie. 
While  my  friend  was  busied  with  the  disposal  of  his  stock, 
I,  being  an  idler,  wandered  up  and  down  the  green,  and 
■was  ;nuch  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  fair,  which 
was  more  English,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
than  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  witnessed  in  Scotland. 
The  numbers,  neat  arrangement,  and  really  handsome 
appearance  of  the  "street"  of  booths — the  gay  and  well- 
dressed  parties  of  gentlefolks — the  cheerful,  joyous  faces  of 
the  lower  orders — the  handsome  equipages — the  green  at  a 
distance,  swarmingmth  cattle  of  various  kinds — with  abright 
and  genial  sun  shining  over  all,  formed  altogether  a  pleasing 
and  animated  scene.  Pleased  as  I  was,  however,  I  caught 
myself  several  times  involuntarily  yawning,  and  turning  my 
eyes  towards  the  barn  ;  and  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  drum  announced  that  "  the  roast  beef" 
was  ready.  I  was  soon  seated  beside  my  friend,  who,  like 
myself,  was  most  ready  and  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the 
Duke's  liberal  provision.  I  have  a  great  talent  for  eating, 
but  none  for  description,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
or  describe  the  variety  of  good  things  which  (/fiappeared 
before  us ;  suffice  it,  we  were  all  much  more  contented  with 
ourselves  and  each  other  when  all  was  over,  than  before 
our  operations  commenced.  Commend  me  to  a  man  who 
has  just  made  a  good  dinner — if  he  be  not  a  philanthropist 
then,  he  never  will  be.  Happening  to  glance  my  eye 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  table,  I  observed  that  I  was 
the  object  of  close  and  intense  attention  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany— a  stranger  of  prepossessing  aspect,  who  was  seated  at 
some  distance  at  the  opposite  side.  He  gazed  at  me  with 
an  earnestness  almost  amounting  to  rudeness;  and  whenever 
I  glanced  in  that  direction,  I  perceived  that  his  eye  was 
constantly  riveted  upon  my  countenance.  At  first,  I  was 
considerably  annoyed  by  the  persevering  scrutiny  of  his 
gaze ;  but,  after  a  time,  I  was  conscious  of  a  vague  im- 
pression on  my  mind  that  I  had  seen  his  face  before ;  but 
when  or  where,  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall.  I  was  in 
the  unpleasant  situation  of  one  who  hears  a  long-forgotten 
melody,  which  stirs  up  within  his  mind  overpowering  and 
indefinable  emotions,  though,  at  the  moment,  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it  are  forgotten.  A  confused  train  of 
visions  of  the  past — of  pleasure  and  of  pain — crowded  through 
my  brain,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  that  the  stranger 
was,  in  some  way  or  another,  connected  with  them.  I 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  shake  off  the  impression  his 
features  had  made  upon  my  mind ;  and  I  wandered  up  and 
down  through  all  the  bustle  of  the  fair,  as  abstracted  as  if 
I  were  in  a  desert — treading  upon  the  toes  of  the  present, 
and  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  past,  to  puzzle  out  some 
connection  between  them  and  the  stranger;  but  in  vain. 
The  indignant  looks  and  half-suppressed  curses  of  those 
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I  jostled  or  trode  upon,  alike  failed  in  rousing  me  fron)  my 
reverie,  till  a  violent  push  from  the  elbow  of  one  of  niv 
victims  sent  me  staggering  against  a  gentleman  wlio  was 
standing  close  to  one  of  the  booths.     It  was  the  stranger. 

How  wonderful  and  unaccountable  are  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  and  what  trifling  incidents  may  presen* 
us  with  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  thought  we  have  been  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  unravel ! 

In  making  my  apologies  to  the  stranger,  my  eye  chanced 
to  glance  upwards  to  the  sign  above  the  entrance  to  the 
booth  ;  it  was  "  The  Old  Ship."  A  flash  of  sudden  recol- 
lection lighted  up  the  dark  places  of  my  memory — the 
friend  of  my  early  days  stood  before  me. 

"  Sandford  ! — in  the  name  of  all  that's  strange,  is  that 
you  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Sandford  Grant,"  said  he,  "  and  I  know 
and  feel  that  you  are  an  old  friend.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  nothing  else  since  I  saw  you  in  the  barn ;  but  my  memory 
plays  me  false — I  cannot  recollect  when  or  where  we  have 
met  before." 

"  Look  up  at  that  board — perhaps  it  will  assist  your  re- 
collection, as  it  did  mine." 

"The  Old  Ship  !"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  look  of  wonder 
and  inquiry.  "  The  Old  Ship  !"  he  repeated,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  and  then  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  in  my 
face,  till  at  length  the  look  of  indecision  and  doubt 
gave  place  to  a  sudden  glow  of  delighted  recognition. 
"  Douglas !"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  long  and  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand. 

"  The  same,  my  dear  fellow.  It  is  ten  long  years  since 
we  met,  and  Time  has  left  his  marks  upon  us  both  ;  no 
wonder  we  did  not  recognise  each  other  at  first ;  particu- 
larly as  it  was  in  such  a  very  diiferent  scene  we  last  met, 
or  rather  parted." 

We  spent  the  evening  together,  as  two  long  separated 
friends  should  do,  in  talking  over  the  events  of  our  early 
years,  and  relating  our  mutual  adventures  since  we  parted. 
As  I  did  not  know  Sandford  myself  at  first,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  reader  can  know  either  of  us  without 
a  formal  introduction  ;  which  is  the  more  necessary  as  we 
are  both  to  figure  in  the  tale  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  passed  through  Longto^vn 
in  Cumberland,  may  have  remarked,  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  main  street,  as  they  entered  the  town  from  the  bridge, 
a  neat  red  brick-house  with  an  iron-railed  enclosure  in 
front,  and  a  large  gateway  to  the  right,  leading  into  the 
court-yard.  In  that  house,  Sandford  Grant  and  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  each  other  ;  it  was  then  an  academy. 
The  house  still  remains,  but  master  and  pupils  are  "  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven."  For  three  years  we  were 
classfellows  and  friends ;  for  we  were  just  of  the  same  age, 
and  a  Scottish  feeling  of  clannish  regard  m.ide  us  cling  to 
each  other  more  perhaps  than  we  otherwise  would  have 
done.  He  was  a  handsome,  spirited  boy,  or  rather  child, 
and  was  always  ready,  at  a  word,  to  fight  my  battles  as  well 
as  his  own.  He  was  a  great  favourite  on  account  of  his 
fr;ink,  liberal  disposition  ;  but  the  most  unlucky  little  dog 
that  ever  lived.  If  ever  there  was  any  mischief  going  on, 
he  was  sure  to  be  concerned  in  it,  and  as  sure  of  being  dis. 
covered  and  punished  •  if  there  was  only  one  puddle  in  thf 
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road  on  a  Sunday,  he,  somehow  or  other,  contrived  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  tumble  into  it,  dirty  his  white  stockings, 
and  be  recommended  by  the  mistress  to  her  husband's  ten- 
der mercies.  In  fiict,  he  was  constantly  getting  into  scrapes  ; 
BO  much  so  that  "  Sandford's  luck"  became  quite  a  proverb 
among  us. 

It  was  with  sad  hearts  and  tears  on  both  sides  that  we 
parted,  when  circumstances  obliged  me  to  accompany  my 
family  to  the  South.  We  were  then  about  eleven  ytars  of 
age  ;  and  having  lately  read  the  tale  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
we  felt  assured  that  we  would  willingly  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  were  ready,  if  necessary,  to  immolate  ourselves 
on  the  altar  of  friendship.  Fortunately  for  us,  there  was  no 
such  necessity.  The  spring  of  tears  in  youth  lies  too  near 
the  surface — it  is  soon  exhausted.  We  solaced  our  sorrows 
for  the  present,  by  promising  that,  as  we  could  no  longer 
see  each  other,  we  would  exchange  long  letters,  at  least 
once  a-week.  At  first  our  correspondence  added  consider- 
ably to  his  Majesty's  revenue ;  but  our  epistolary  ardour 
soon  cooled,  till,  at  no  very  long  interval,  our  correspond- 
ence fell  into  a  gradual  decline,  and  at  last  died  away 
altogether.  But  the  fates  had  decreed  that  Sandford  and  I 
were  not  to  part  so  easily.  We  met,  some  years  afterwards, 
at  the  Military  College  at  Addiscombe,  where  we  added  to 
the  number  of  the  East  India  Company's  hard  bargains. 
There  we  were  inseparable  ;  for,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
early  recollections  around  us,  our  renewed  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  sincere  and  devoted  friendship. 

After  the  usual  term  of  probation  at  Addiscombe,  Sandford 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  engineers,  and  I  a  cadetship 
of  infantry,  and  we  sailed  from  England  together.  On 
our  arrival  at  Calcutta,  we  separated  ;  he  remaining  at  the 
presidency,  and  I  being  ordered  up  the  cotmtry,  to  join  my 
regiment  at  Cawnpore. 

I  pass  over  the  details  of  my  lire  m  India ;  suffice  it 
that,  after  ten  years  roasting  under  an  eastern  sun,  I  was 
pretty  well  done  at  last,  and  my  liver  began  to  give  me 
sundry  gentle  hints  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  moving, 
unless  1  wished  to  remain  altogether  where  I  was  ;  accord- 
ingly, I  applied  for  and  obtained  furlough  to  visit  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  my  health.  Though  Sandford  and  I  had 
been  so  long  separated,  we  had  always  kept  up  a  regular 
intercourse  by  letter,  and  we  had  arranged  that,  if  practic- 
able, we  would  take  our  furlough  together  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  managed  matters  so  that  we  took  our  passage  in 
the  same  ship  for  England.  Fortune  had  favoured  us  both 
in  promotion  ;  we  had  each  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
our  respective  corps.  In  congratulating  Sandford  on  his  good 
fortune,  I  remarked,  in  allusion  to  our  school-days,  that  it 
was  better  than  "  Sandford's  luck." 

"  You  vv'ould  not  say  so,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  if 
you  knew  all.  I  am  as  unlucky  a  dog  as  ever ;  and  you  may 
have  reason  yet,  before  we  part,   to  wish  we  had  not  mot 


"  Nonsense,"  said  I  ;  "  let  us  enjoy  the  present,  at  all 
events,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us. 
Come,  order  your  palanquin,  and  let  us  be  oft';  the  boat 
was  to  be  waiting  for  us  at  the  Champaul  Ghaut  at  ten 
j'clock,  and  it  only  wants  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour." 

Our  ship,  the  Dolphin,  was  a  beautiftil  little  chartered 
free-trader,  of  about  6110  tons,  remarkably  fast  for  a  mer- 
chantman— a  regular  clipper,  as  her  captain  called  her — an 
manned  by  an  active  and  efi'ectivecrew.  She  mounted  twelv 
snvall  carronades  on  her  upper  deck,  and  a  neat  brass  swivel, 
which  traversed  on  the  head  of  the  capstan.  On  the  28tli 
August  18 — ,  we  sailed  from  Sangor  with  several  other 
merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  II. M.S.  Albatross.  Our  voy- 
age was  very  tedious,  unmarked  by  any  variety  except  that 
of  wind  and  weather  ;  and  our  captain,  who  was  a  smart, 
active  little  man,  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  much 
beloved  by  his  crew  was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  deten- 


tion occasioned  by  the  dull  sailers  of  the  fleet.  At  last,  ie 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  his  escape,  and  make  the  best 
of  his  way  home.  After  we  left  8t  Helena,  an  opportunity, 
unfortunately  for  us,  soon  presented  itself.  One  squally 
evening,  the  frigate  made  a  signal  for  the  convoy  to  carry 
easy  sail,  and  to  watch  the  Commodore's  motions  "during  the 
night.  Soon  after  dark,  the  wind  freshened  up  to  a  strong 
breeze,  with  passing  squalls  and  heavy  rain  at  times.  With 
her  topgallantsails  set  over  single-reefed  topsails,  the  little 
Dolphin  bounded  over  the  waves  in  such  style  as  to  do 
credit  to  the  name  she  bore  ;  and,  by  keeping  a  little  off 
the  course  she  had  before  been  steering,  and  carrying  a 
press  of  sail  through  the  night,  made  such  good  use  of  her 
^ns  that  at  daybreak  not  a  ship  of  the  fleet  was  to  be  seen. 
We  were  all  at  first  delighted  with  our  freedom,  and  with 
the  pros[)ect  of  reaching  our  destination  so  much  sooner 
than  we  otherwise  would  have  done  ;  but,  upon  after  reflec. 
tion,  we  Ijegan  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  trusting  to  our  own 
legs  and  arms,  when  we  would  have  been  so  much  safer 
under  tlie  wing  of  the  Albatross.  Captain  Driver  himself, 
however,  was  in  high  glee  ;  he  said  he  knew  that  few  even 
of  the  crack  privateers  were  matches  for  his  little  Dolphin. 
However,  he  neglected  no  means  of  adding  to  and  improv- 
ing till-  efficiency  of  his  vessel  ;  the  men  were  exercised 
regularly  at  the  guns,  the  passengers  and  servants  drilled 
in  the  use  of  the  muskets,  and  everv  precaution  was  adopted 
which  skill  and  experience  could  suggest,  to  make  our  means 
of  defence  as  available  as  possible. 

In  this  way  our  time  passed  away  stirringly  and  pleasantly 
enough,  till  we  lost  the  south-east  trade,  and  then  we  were 
tormented  for  nearly  three  weeks  with  calms  and  burning 
heat  during  the  daj',  and  heavv'  unceasing  rains  during  the 
night.  To  add  to  our  discomforts,  a  great  mortality  had 
taken  place  among  our  live  stock,  and  we  were  for  days 
floating  about  among  a  whole  fleet  of  dead  ducks  and  fowls, 
with  the  pleasant  prospect  before  us  of  salt  junk  and  hard 
Curtis*  for  the  rest  of  the   voyage. 

"  My  old  luck,"  said  Sandford. 

We  had,  at  last,  contrived  to  crawl  as  far  as  four  degrees 
north,  when,  one  afternoon,  to  our  great  joy,  we  obserred  signs 
of  change  in  the  weather.  Light  grey  clouds  were  beginning 
to  appear  to  the  northward  ;  and  we  watched,  with  great 
interest,  those  "  ships  of  heaven,"  slowly  and  gradually 
moving  upwards.  Light  cat's-paws  began  to  ruffle  the 
waters,  and  every  here  and  there  we  saw  in  the  distance 
shoals  of  fish,  sporting  amid  the  roughness  which  the  light 
and  partial  airs  produced  upon  the  surface.  But  we  were 
still  lying  becalmed  ;  the  awnings  were  all  spread,  but  the 
heat  was  oppressive ;  and  the  little  Dolphin  was  rolling 
heavily  in  the  long  sea,  dipping  her  bright  sides  deep  into 
the  water.  A  long  dark  line  was  now  visible  on  the  horizon 
to  the  eastward,  which  gradually  spread  and  neared  us : — 

"  Thank  Goodness  ! — there  is  a  breeze  at  last,"  said 
Captain  Driver  ;  and,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  the  Dolphin 
was  once  more  dancing  along,  like  a  living  creature,  over  the 
waves.  During  the  night,  the  wind  drew  gradually  round  to 
the  northward ;  and,  before  morning,  we  had  a  fine  steady- 
north-east  trade,  which  carried  us  as  far  as  twenty-nine 
degrees  north.  From  this  time  nothing  particular  occurred, 
till  we  arrived  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the  English  Channel 
— the  Lizard  bearing  about  north-east-by-east  of  us,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  distant.  Here,  after  a  succession  of  south- 
easterly breezes,  we  had  another  taste  of"  .'■'andford's  luck," 
in  the  shape  of  a  calm  of  two  days'  duration.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  we  were  surprised  by  seeing,  at 
some  six  or  seven  miles'  distance  to  the  south-west,  a  long, 
low,  rakish-looking  brig,  with  her  royals  furled  and  courses 
hauled  Tip.  and  a  pennant  flying  at  the  nuast  head.  Imme- 
diately on  noticing  us,  she  hoisted  an  English  ensign,  and 
tired  a  fjun.  Our  boatswain,  an  old  nian-of-war's-man, 
~~~  *  A  f^uuous  biscuit  baker. 
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iiiiTiii  (iiafely  exc-lainicil  tliat  he  recognised  licr  as  II. ^[. 
lirij;  Hawk  ;  and,  ujioa  lier  firing  asccondgun,  tlio  (]u;irti'r- 
boat  was  lowered  and  manned,  and  the  second  mate 
dis]iatchcd  in  her.  Sandford,  who  was  fond  of  novelty,  askid 
and  obtained  leave  to  join  the  party.  Soon  after  the  boat 
shoved  off  from  the  Dolphin,  a  light  breeze  from  the  south- 
ward filled  the  stranger's  sails,  and  she  drew  a  little  nearer. 
We  were  all  anxious  for  news  from  England,  and  watched 
our  boat  with  great  anxiety,  as  she  wont  alongside  of  the 
brig  ;  but  what  was  our  surprise  to  observe  that  the  crew 
were  all  called  up,  and  two  of  the  stranger's  men  were  sent 
into  the  boat !  The  brig  was,  all  this  time,  slowly  and 
gradually  approaching  us,  while  we  were  lying  helplessly  be- 
calmed, watching  the  breeze  as  it  rippled  over  the  still, 
smooth  water,  about  half-way  between  the  vessels.  Tlie 
stranger  was  now  within  two  miles  of  us,  when  the  light  air 
which  had  so  long  been  favouring  her,  began  to  roughen  the 
sea  close  under  our  stern.  A  bright  flash  and  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  now  burst  from  the  stranger's  bow,  and  the  loud 
sharp  report  of  a  gun  broke,  with  startling  import,  on  our 
ears,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  English  ensign  was 
hauled  down,  and  the  white  flag  of  France  floated  proudly 
in  its  stead,  and  a  red  cornet  fluttered  at  the  main. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  business  !"  said  Captain  Driver.  "  U  e 
will  give  them  a  run  for  it,  however." 

In  an  instant,  all  was  bustle  and  activity  on  board  the 
little  Dolphin  :  every  stitch  of  canvass  was  spread  to  catch 
the  coming  breeze — two  of  the  guns  were  trained  aft,  and 
pointed  out  of  the  cabin  windows — not  a  voice  was  heard 
on  board,  but  that  of  the  Captain — the  men  moved  actively 
and  noiselessly  about,  watching  their  commander's  eye,  and 
in  prompt  obedience  to  his  orders.  The  little  Dolphin  her- 
self seemed  conscious  that  danger  was  near ;  so  silently  did 
she  slip  through  the  water,  as  her  lofty  sails  swelled  out 
with  the  light  but  steady  breeze.  There  was  such  a  hush 
among  us  on  board,  after  all  the  sails  had  been  set,  that  the 
only  sound  heard  was  the  hissing  noise  made  by  the  ship  as 
she  cut  rapidly  through  the  smooth  water,  and  the  small 
bubbles  floated  away  astern.  Presentlj'  a  tiny  wave  raised 
its  white  crest  here  and  there,  and  broke  with  a  gentle 
murmur  ;  there  was  glad  music  in  the  sound — for  it  was  a 
sign  that  the  breeze  was  freshening.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour,  though  the  water  was  still  smooth,  the  Dolphin  was 
beginning  to  speak  audibly,  and  the  white  foam  bells  danced 
merrily  past  her. 

In  the  meantime,  the  stranger  had  not  been  idle.  She 
had  at  first  made  use  of  her  sweeps  ;  but,  as  the  breeze 
freshened,  she  laid  them  in.  Her  lofty  spars  were  crowded 
with  canvass,  and  she  seemed  to  be  rather  gaining  upon  i  s. 
We  could  see  that  her  decks  were  crowded  with  men ;  and 
every  now  and  then  she  sent  a  shot  after  us. 

"  Talk  away,  my  boys,"  said  the  gallant  little  captain  ; 
'  I  have  no  time  to  return  the  compliment.  If  I  can  only 
keep  clear  of  you  till  dark,  I  will  weather  you  yet."  The 
poor  little  Dolphin  glided  away  beautifully,  and  proved  that 
she  well  merited  her  good  character  ;  for,  after  some  hours' 
chase,  the  privateer  had  gained  but  little  upon  us  ;  but  still 
there  appeared  no  chance  of  our  escaping  in  the  long  run. 
About  noon,  the  enemy  was  within  range,  and  no  sooner 
made  the  discovery  than  she  began  blazing  away  with  her 
bow -guns,  in  hopes  of  disaoling  us ;  but  Fortune,  for  once  in 
her  life,  favoured  the  weaker  party.  The  privateer's  shot 
riddled  our  sails  ;  but  our  spars  and  hull  were  as  yet  un- 
harmed, when  a  well-aimed  shot  from  one  of  our  stern- 
chasers,  went  through  her  foretopgallantsail,  and  struck 
the  mast  just  above  the  cap.  Three  cheers  burst  from  our 
gallant  crew,  as  they  saw  her  small  masts  first  bend,  then 
fall  forward  together  before  the  foretopsail,  dragging  with 
them  the  maJnroyal  and  skysail  masts.  The  sailing  of 
the  two  vessels  was  so  nearly  equal  that  we  now  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  enemy,  which  Captain  Driver 


did  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  most  of.  Two  of  the  fore, 
most  guns  were  trained  alt,  and  the  men  were  all  ordcnd 
to  lie  down  on  the  deck  close  to  the  talferel,  to  bring  the 
ship  more  by  the  stern.  There  were  active  hands,  however, 
on  board  the  privateer.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time,  the 
wreck  was  cleared  away,  and  new  spars  had  replaced  the 
crippled  ones.  She  came  crawling  quickly  up  again  ;  audit 
was  evident  to  all  on  board  the  Dolphin,  that,  unliss  some 
unforeseen  accident  saved  us,  afew  hours  would  seal  our  fate. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening ;  the  sun  had  set,  and 
dark,  lowering  clouds  were  hanging  over  the  horizon  to  the 
westward.  The  water  was  still  tolerably  smooth,  and  tho 
wind  was  a  little  on  our  starboard  quarter  ;  the  jirivateer 
was  coming  up  rather  to  leeward,  gaining  rapidly  upon  us, 
and  peppering  away  as  fast  as  she  could  with  her  bow- 
chasers.  Some  of  her  shot  told  upon  our  hull,  smashing 
the  cabin  bulk-heads,  but  hurting  no  one  ;  and,  fortunately, 
our  spars  were  as  yet  untouched.  But  she  was  not  so  lucky 
— for  we  could  see,  by  their  getting  preventer-backstays 
upon  her  foretopmast,  that  the  mast  was  crippled.  Captain 
Driver  perceived  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escaping 
much  longer  by  fast  sailing,  and  he  determined  to  try  what 
stratagem  could  do  for  us.  He  called  his  men  round  him, 
and  explained  to  them  what  his  intentions  were ;  telling 
them  that  everything  depended  upon  their  energy  and 
activity,  and  promising  them,  in  the  name  of  his  owners, 
a  handsome  reward  if  they  succeeded  in  saving  the  ship. 
Immediately  after  the  next  shot  fired  by  the  privateer,  the 
man  at  the  helm,  by  Captain  Driver's  orders,  began  to 
yaw  the  ship  about — the  stunsails  were  hauled  in — the  royal 
sheets  let  go— the  sails  clued  up,  but  not  furled — the  top- 
gallantsails  lowered,  and  the  colours  hauled  down.  Every 
movement  must  have  appeared  to  the  enemy  indicative  of 
terror  and  indecision  ;  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  the 
cheers  with  which  they  hailed  the  lowering  of  our  ensign. 
In  the  midst  of  our  apparent  confusion,  the  yards  of  the 
Dolphin  were  quietly  drawn  forward  to  starboard,  and  the 
men  and  passengers  stationed  at  the  topgallant  and  royal 
halyards,  and  royal  sheets.  The  privateer,  which  some  of 
our  men  now  recognised  as  the  notorious  Hercule  of  Brest, 
came  bowling  upon  our  larboard  quarter,  taking  in  and 
furUng  all  her  small  sails,  and  hauling  up  her  courses. 
When  she  was  so  close  to  us  that  we  might  almost  have 
thrown  a  biscuit  on  board,  the  French  captain  jumped 
upon  the  bulwark  with  his  trumpet  in  his  hand,  as  if  to 
hail  us. 

"  Now,  my  lad,"  said  Driver  to  the  man  at  the  helm, 
"  remember  what  I  told  you.  When  I  call  out  to  you  to 
put  the  helm  hard  a-starboard,  put  it  hard  a-port." 

The  privateer  Captain  was  just  putting  the  trumpet  to 
his  lips,  when  Captain  Driver  bawled  out  "  Put  the  helm 
hard  a-starboard  !" 

As  he  expected,  this  order  was  instantly  echoed  on  board 
the  privateer,  who  thought  we  intended  to  try  and  run 
aboard  of  him.  As  I  said  before,  the  wind  was  a  little  on 
our  starboard  quarter  ;  and  the  Frenchman,  by  paying 
quickly  off,  threw  his  sails  aback  ;  while  the  little  Dolphin, 
her  helm  having  been  put  to  port  instead  of  starboard,  flew 
up  to  the  wind,  and,  her  yards  being  all  ready  braced  up, 
darted  away  like  an  arrow  to  windward — this  being  her 
favourite  sailing  point ;  at  the  same  moment,  the  topgal- 
lant sails  were  sheeted  home  and  set,  and  the  royals  hoisted. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  privateer  recovered  from 
tne  surprise  and  confusion  occasioned  by  this  unexpected 
manceuvre  ;  and,  by  the  time  her  yards  were  trimmed  and 
sails  set,  the  Dolphin  had  again  a  good  start  of  her.  AVe 
now  had  reason  to  bless  the  fortunate  shot  that  had  crippled 
her  foretopmast ;  for  she  was  afraid  to  carry  such  a  press 
of  sail  as  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  However,  dis- 
abled as  she  was,  she  was  still  a  match  for  us,  and  kept 
throwing  her  shot  after  us,  in  token  of  her  friendly  feeling. 
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"  Hurra,  my  little  beauty  !"  said  Captain  Driver,  apostro- 
phizing his  ship.     "  Another  hour,  and  we  are  safe." 

The  privateer  was  gaining  upon  us  slowly  but  surely, 
wlien  the  night,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  set  in.  Captain  Driver  kept  a  light  burning  in  the 
stern  cabin,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  every  other  light  in 
the  ship  should  be  put  out.  Pie  then  had  a  large  water- 
butt  sawed  in  half,  and  fitted  into  it  a  light  bamboo  staff, 
to  the  end  of  which  a  lantern  was  affixed.  The  tub  was 
well  ballasted  ;  and,  when  all  was  ready,  it  was  lowered 
down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  astern,  the  lantern  lighted, 
and  the  lamp  in  the  captain's  cabin  extinguished.  Just  as 
the  lanyards  were  let  go,  and  the  tub,  with  its  decoy  light, 
fell  into  the  water,  we  fired  both  our  stern  chasers,  to  deceive 
'he  enemy,  and  immediately  bore  up,  and  stood  away,  under 
a  press  of  sail,  to  the  westward.  The  night  was  pitch 
dark  ;  the  wind  drawing  round  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, and  with  every  appearance  of  further  change. 

Our  ruse  succeeded  completely.  We  were  only  aware  of 
the  privateer's  position  by  the  bright  flashes  of  her  guns,  as 
she  fired  them  in  chase,  as  she  thought  ;  and  by  the 
twinkling  light  of  the  floating  lantern,  which  was,  at  last, 
suddenly  extinguished,  after  a  brisk  fire  from  the  French- 
man. ^Vo  ran,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  the  westu  ard  ; 
and  then,  the  wind  gradually  heading  us,  we  kept  away 
again  for  the  Channel,  and,  before  morning,  we  had  a  fine 
staggering  westerly  breeze  to  help  us  along. 

At  daylight,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  from  the  mast-head ; 
and  we  cheerfully  pursued  our  voyage,  rejoicing  in  our 
fortunate  escape.  We  had  now  time  to  think  of  and  to 
lament  the  hard  fate  of  our  shipmates,  who  had  been  so 
cleverly  entrapped. 

"Sandford'sluck,  again,"  said  I.  "Poorfellow,  how  strange 
it  is  that  such  a  fatality  always  seems  to  attend  him  !" 

"  You  forget,"  said  Captain  Driver,  "  that  the  men  who 
are  with  him  are  in  the  same  unlucky  predicament,  and  of 
course  are  equally  unfortunate.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  some  men  are  favoured  and  others  persecuted  by  for- 
tune. When  I  was  a  youngster,  I  sailed  with  a  captain  (a 
smart,  active,  intelligent  man  he  was)  who  told  me  that  ever 
since  he  had  commanded  a  ship,  each  alternate  voyage  had 
always  been  an  unlucky  one.  '  And  this,'  said  he,  '  is  my 
unlucky  one.'  And  sure  enough  it  was  so  ;  for,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  it,  it  was  one  constant  series 
of  misfortunes.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  our  poor  lads 
will  be  well  enough  off"  on  board  the  privateer — the  French 
are  fine  fellows  after  all ;  but  I  do  not  envy  them  the 
quarters  that  await  them  on  shore." 

The  breeze  continued  steady  ;  and,  in  about  ten  days'  time, 
we  had  run  down  great  part  of  our  distance  from  tlic 
Lizard,  which  we  expected  to  make  in  two  days  more. 
One  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  reported  a  largr 
ship  to  the  southward,  and  Captain  Driver  made  her  out  to 
be  a  man-of-war.  We  immediately  crowded  all  sail,  with 
the  horrors  of  a  French  prieon  before  us  ;  but  she  had  already 
noticed  us,  and  came  bowling  after  us,  firing  a  gun  to  bring 
us  to,  and  hoisting  English  colours.  After  a  long  and 
anxious  survey  of  the  stranger.  Captain  Driver  was  satisfied 
that  she  was  an  English  frigate,  and  accordingly  hoisted  his 
colours  and  hove  to.     From  the  lieutenant  who  boarded  us, 

we  learned  that  the  frigate  was  H.SI.S.  ,  bound  to 

Spithead.  When  we  related  to  him  our  adventure  with  the 
privateer,  he  told  us  that  it  was  no  wonder  we  were 
deceived  ;  for  that  the  Hercule  was  often  mistaken  for 
the  Hawk,  and  that  the  real  Hawk  was  cruising  about 
the  chops  of  the  Channel,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  her. 
We  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  frigate,  up  Channel, 
and,  on  the  1st  Blay,  to  our  great  joy,  we  cast  anchor  once 
more  on  the  shores  of  Old  England.  I  remained  two  years 
at  home,  and  then  returned  to  the  East,  without  having 
heard  any  news  of  poor  Sandford's  fate. 


"  And  now,  my  dear  Sandford,"  said  I,  "  tell  me  all  youi 
adventures  since  we  parted  company  so  unexpectedly." 

"  You  may  imagine  our  surprise,"  replied  he,  "  when  we 
found  liow  quietly  we  poor  gulls  had  thrust  our  heads  into 
the  eagle's  nest.  The  second  mate  of  the  Dolphin  and  I 
had  hardly  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  stranger,  when  we 
saw  at  a  glance  our  mistake  ;  and,  if  we  had  any  doubts  on 
the  subject,  thej'  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  the  captain,  who 
said  to  us,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  with  a  smile — 

'  Messieurs,  you  are  mj'  prisonnars ;  dere  is  no  use  for 
de  rcsiste  ;  call  your  men  out  of  de  boat.' 

We  saiv  too  plainly  that  resistance  was  vain,  and  we 
submitted  to  our  hard  fate  as  patiently  as  we  could.  The 
boat's  crew  were  sent  down  into  the  hold,  and  sentries 
placed  over  them,  and  we  were  disarmed,  but  allowed  the 
range  of  the  deck  and  cabin,  giving  our  parole  that  we 
would  bold  no  intercourse  with  our  own  men  or  the  crew 
When  ^ve  saw  the  privateer's  sails  swell  with  the  breeze, 
and  when  with  her  long  sweeps  she  began  to  crawl  along 
'  like  a  centipede,'  while  the  little  Dolphin  lay  stationary 
and  becalmed,  we  feared  that  we  should  soon  have  more 
companions  in  capti%'ity.  Great  was  our  delight  when  the 
gallant  little  vessel  glided  away  like  a  fairy  before  us,  and 
we  began  to  have  some  hopes  of  your  escape,  knowing  as 
we  did  what  a  character  the  Dolphin  had  for  sailing. 

'  Well  done,  ray  beauty  !'   shouted  the  mate. 

'  Ah,  mon  ami,'  said  the  Frenchman,  '  do  not  rejoice  too 
queek  ;  before  night,  your  leetel  beaute,  as  you  call  hare, 
shall  be  mine.' 

I  cannot  describe  his  mortification  at  the  skilfiil  mancEUvre 
by  which  you  baffled  him  just  as  he  thought  he  was  sure 
of  you,  and  contrived  to  steal  away  again  to  windward  of 
him  ;  but,  after  a  time,  when  his  angry  feeling  had  passed 
away,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming — 

'  Parbleu !  he  is  one  clevare  man,  that  capitane  !  He  most 
be  var  weak  after  lose  one  boat's  crew,  and  yet  how  he 
manage  his  sheep  skeelfuUy  !  'Tis  almost  peety  not  let  Lim 
rone  away ;  bote  I  mos  catch  heem — he  cannot  escape  long.' 
When  the  night  set  in  so  dark  and  gloomy,  he  said — 'Well, 
bcgar,  I  do  begin  think  that  capitane  of  yours  is  not  so 
vary  clevare  man  after  all.  How  he  most  be  fool  to  carry 
that  light ! — without  that  lumiere  I  should  lose  sight  of  heem 
quite  entirely,  the  night  is  so,  what  you  call,  so  tar — no — 
pectch  dark." 

'  I  suppose,'  said  I,  '  in  the  confusion  he  has  forgot  it' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  Gordon,  the  mate,  to  me,  aside ; 
'  Captain  Driver  is  not  such  a  fool  as  he  thinks.  He  has 
some  reason  for  what  he  is  doing,  depend  upon  it.' 

After  a  time,  the  light,  which  had  kept  at  a  pretty  equal 
distance  a-head  of  us,  became  apparently  stationary,  and  we 
came  up  to  it  with  great  rapidity. 

'Ah,'  said  the  Frenchman,  'he  is  tire  at  last.  We  Lave 
catch  lieem.' 

We  all  thought  that  some  of  our  chance  shots  had  taken 
eft'ect,  and  that  the  Dolphin,  ujiable  to  escape,  had  hove  to 
to  surrender.  As  we  came  near  the  light,  the  small  s;iils 
were  taken  in  and  furled,  the  courses  hauled  up,  and  the 
boat  was  cleared  away  for  lowering  to  board  the  prize. 

'  Bcgar,  dis  is  ver  extraordinare  !'  said  the  Frenchman  to 
me — '  dere  is  de  light,  but  I  do  not  see  do  sheep.  Sheep 
ahoy!' — No  answer.  'Sheep  ahoy!  Answere,  or  I  weel  fire." 
Still  no  answer.  '  Tirez  done !' — A  broadside  was  fired, 
and  the  light  disappeared. 

Not  a  cry  or  sound  of  an}-  kind  was  heard  after  the  noise 
of  the  firing  had  ceased.  The  poor  little  Dolphin,  we  thought, 
nmst  have  sunk  at  once  ;  but  yet  it  was  very  strange  tliat 
so  largo  a  vessel  (she  was  large  compared  to  the  French- 
man) could  have  been  invisible  and  inaudible  when  so  ne;u 
us.  The  boats  were  lowered  immediately,  and  furnished 
will)  lanterns,  that  their  crews  might  see  to  save  all  they 
could.     After  a  short  time,  they  returned,  bringing  back,  ;is- 
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tht!  sole  remains  of  the  poor  Dolphin,  a  few  broken  staves, 
and  a  bamboo,  with  a  lantern  lashed  to  the  end  of  it.  The 
French  captain's  blank  stare  of  astonishment  was  at  first 
<juitc  amusing;  but  at  last  the  truth  flashed  upon  him, 
and,  with  a  loud  laugh,  he  exclaimed — • 

'  Parbleu!  that  capitane  is  one  dam  clevave  fellow  !  He 
tlirow  out  one  tub  to  catch  a  whale  ;  he  deserves  to  escape. 
NSanmoins,  he  is  not  safe  yet." 

He  then  hauled  close  to  the  wind  and  stood  to  the  east- 
ward, thinking  that  you  would  make  for  the  Channel  as  fast 
as  possible.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  name  of  the  thing, 
we  would  have  enjoyed  the  cruise  very  much  ;  for  the 
French  captain  and  his  officers  were  polite  and  gentlemanl}', 
and  treated  us  as  messmates  and  friends.  Their  destination 
was  Brest,  and  ours,  eventually,  a  French  prison,  till  we 
should  be  ransomed  or  exchanged — a  pleasant  way  for  me 
to  enjoy  my  three  years'  furlough  ! 

One  afternoon,  just  after  dinner,  as  we  were  dodgmg  to 
the  eastward,  with  tlie  wind  at  north,  a  sail  appeared  a-head, 
but  too  far  off  to  distinguish  what  she  could  be.  All  sail 
was  immediately  made  in  chase,  and  we  rapidly  neared  the 
object  of  our  pursuit.  She  was  a  lumbering,  heavy-looking 
brig,  under  topgallantsails,  painted  with  a  broad  dirty 
white  streak,  turning  up  at  each  end  with  a  sheer  like 
a  bow.  We  hoisted  French  colours,  and  fired  a  gun  to 
leeward ;  she  shewed  an  English  ensign,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  more  sail,  which  she  did  in  a  regular  collier- 
like fashion,  and  went  floundering  and  plunging  along  like 
a  cart  horse  over  a  ploughed  field  ;  and  the  more  sail  she 
made,  the  slower  she  seemed  to  go.  We  were  all  mightily 
amused  with  her  clumsy  attempts  to  escape,  and  wondered 
lit  her  folly  in  exasperating  her  enemy  by  such  unavailing 
efforts.  Gun  after  gun  was  fired  to  bring  her  to  ;  but  still 
she  floundered  on,  kicking  up  her  stern  as  if  in  derision,  as 
her  heavy  bow  plunged  deep  into  the  water.  At  last,  the 
captain  of  the  privateer  got  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
swore  he  would  sink  her  when  he  got  alongside.  While 
the  brig,  or  at  least  her  crew,  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
escape,  one  of  her  maintopgallant  sheets  ivent ;  and  the 
awkward  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  sail  was  handled, 
excited  the  laughter  of  all  on  board  our  small  craft.  Tlie 
brig,  at  this  time,  as  if  aware  that  escape  was  hopeless,  took 
in  her  royals,  and  lowered  her  topgallantsails,  but  without 
altering  her  course  or  striking  her  colours.  It  was  dusk 
when  wo  came  within  speaking  distance  ;  and,  running  up 
close  under  her  quarter,  our  captain  seized  the  speaking- 
trumpet,  and  ordered  the  brig  to  strike  her  colours  imme- 
diately, or  he  would  sink  her.  What  was  his  surprise, 
when,  in  answer  to  his  hail,  three  deafening  cheers  resounded 
from  the  brig  !  Her  deck  was  in  an  instant  swarming  with 
men  ;  and,  while  our  crew  were  gaping  with  astonishment, 
the  painted  canvass  screen  disappeared  from  her  side  as  if 
by  magic,  and  a  broadside  was  poured  into  our  hull,  which 
made  us  reel  again,  and  wounded  and  killed  several  of  the 
crew.  In  justice  to  the  Frenchman,  I  must  say  that,  as 
soon  as  the  first  surprise  was  over,  he  (the  captain,  I  mean,) 
was  as  cool  and  collected  as  possible.  His  orders  were 
given  rapidly  and  energetically ;  and  actively  and  ably 
were  they  executed.  He  instantly  stood  away  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward,  and  trusted  to  his  heels  to  escape  from 
an  enemy  whom  he  saw  at  a  glance  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with.  In  a  few  minutes,  from  the  truck  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  Hercule  was  one  cloud  of  canvass ;  and  merrily 
did  she  dance  away  over  the  waves.  The  English  man-of-war 
crowded  all  sail  after  us  ; — very  differently  was  she  handled 
now  she  was  no  longer  acting  merchantman.  She  seemed 
to  have  cast  aside  her  sluggishness  with  her  disguise,  and, 
to  our  great  surprise,  seemed  rather  to  gain  than  lose  ground. 
She  kept  on  our  weather  (larboard)  quarter ;  and  her  bow 
chasers  were  in  constant  play,  and  remarkably  well  served — 
hardly  a  shot  but  told  upon  our  rigging  or  hull. 


The  Hercule  was  considered  the  fastest  privateer  out  of 
France  ;  but,  before  the  wind,  the  brig  was  evidently  gain- 
ing upon  us.  Not  one  of  our  shot  had,  as  yet,  done  her  an  v 
material  injury,  though  her  head  sails  were  riddled  through 
and  through.  This  game  could  not  last  long  ; — the  priva- 
teer determined  upon  trying  another  move.  He  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  pumps  constantly  going,  for  he  had  received 
several  shots  between  wind  and  water.  Suddenly  whipping 
in  all  his  stunsails,  he  ran  his  yards  forward,  and  hauled  to 
the  eastward.  This  manoeuvre  was  rapidly  and  skilfully 
executed ;  and,  as  we  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  English 
brig,  we  poured  a  raking  broadside  into  her,  which,  we 
afterwards  learned,  did  not  do  so  much  damage  as  we 
expected,  as  our  guns  were  pointed  too  high.  Three  cheers 
rang  from  the  English  brig — as  quick  as  thought,  they  ran 
in  their  stunstails,  and,  following  our  movements,  hauled  to 
the  wind. 

As  the  privateer  had  anticipated,  the  moment  the  brig 
rounded  to,  her  foretopsail  and  topgallantsail,  already  in 
tatters,  blew  clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes.  This  was  a  glorious 
sight  for  the  privateer,  but  a  sad  one  for  iis  poor  prisoners  : 
we  thought  that  all  chance  of  escape  was  at  an  end.,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  brig  to  shift  her  sails  quickly 
enough  to  save  her  distance.  But  "  impossible"  is  a  land- 
man's word — there  is  none  such  on  board  a  British  man-of- 
war  ;  her  fore-rigging  was  swarming  with  men  in  a  moment, 
and  in  ten  minutes  more  they  were  bringing  a  new  topsail 
In  the  yard,  and  the  topgallantyard  was  on  its  way  to  the 
mast-head  again.  In  the  meantime,  her  bow  guns  had  not 
been  silent;  a  pretty  smart  conversation  was  carried  on 
between  them  and  our  stem  chasers,  and  their  answers 
were  most  unpleysantly  <r«e  and  galling.  Her  guns  must 
have  had  picked  marksmen  stationed  at  them,  for  hardly  a 
shot  was  thrown  away. 

We  wore,  however,  leaving  the  brig  rapidly,  when  a  lucky 
shot  from  her  came  through  one  of  our  quarter-ports,  and 
knocked  down  the  two  men  at  the  helm.  The  privateer 
instantly  flew  up  in  the  wind,  and  her  head  sails  took  aback; 
and  though  the  helmsmen  were  instantly  replaced,  and  the 
vessel  boxed  off  again  skilfully  and  rapidly,  yet  the  fen- 
minutes  that  elapsed  before  she  paid  off  and  gathered  wa)' 
again,  were  sufficient  to  make  a  great  alteration  in  our  rela- 
tve  positions. 

The  English  brig  was  now  within  half  a  mile  on  our 
weather  quarter,  gaining  steadily  and  slowly,  and  throwing 
her  single  shot  into  us  with  the  most  unerring  precision. 
At  last,  an  eighteen  pound  shot  struck  our  weather  main- 
topsail  yard-arm  ;  and  the  spar  snapped  in  two  close  outside 
the  slings.  All  chance  of  escape  was  now  over ;  but  the 
Frenchman,  a  gallant  fellow,  was  determined  not  to  strike 
till  the  last ;  and  all  the  guns  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  brig  were  double-shotted  and  rattled  into  her.  In 
answer  to  this  salute,  the  man-of-war  gave  a  yaw  to  wind- 
ward, and  poured  her  starboard  broadside  into  the  privateer, 
with  deadly  efl'ect ;  and  then,  bearing  suddenly  up  amid  the 
clouds  of  smoke,  she  ran  close  under  our  stern,  and  dis- 
charged her  larboard  guns,  sweeping  our  decks  fore  and  .aft, 
dismounting  two  of  our  guns,  killing  five  of  our  men, 
and  carrying  away  our  tiller-ropes.  The  privateer  was  now 
perfectly  unmanageable — her  topmasts  were  hanging  in 
splinters  over  her  sides — her  brave  captain  was  killed — 
there  were  three  feet  water  in  the  hold — and  the  active  and 
indefatigable  brig  was  playing  round  and  round,  pouring  in 
her  remorseless  fire.  "The  French  crew,  seeing  the  madness 
and  inutility  of  furth^-r  resistance,  struck  their  colours;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  a  boat  came  on  board  from  H.M.  brig. 
Hawk,  and  the  officers  of  the  privateer  surrendered  their 
swords  to  the  lieutenant  in  command — who,  on  recei^-ing 
them,  complimented  the  privateer's  men  highly  on  their  gal- 
lant defence.  I  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  death  of  the 
French  cajjtain,  who,  during  our  short  sojourn  with  him. 
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had  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  liandsoiiie  and  gentle- 
manly behaviour.  He  had  allowed  Gordon  the  mate,  and 
myself,  to  dispose  of  ourselves  as  \se  thought  proper  during 
the  action,  on  our  giving  our  parole  that  we  would  rot  in 
any  way  interfere.  As  soon  as  the  privateer  ceased  firing, 
the  smothered  sound  of  three  cheers  came  faintly  up  the 
hatchway  from  our  poor  fellows  in  the  hold,  who  rightly 
judged  the  result  of  the  action.  They  were  immediately 
liberated  ;  and  a  prize  crew  having  been  sent  on  board,  the 
French  took  up  the  quarters  just  vacated  by  the  '  Dol- 
phins.' 

After  a  few  hours  spent  in  repairing  damages,  and  in 
vigorous  exercise  at  the  pumps  of  the  privateer,  the  Hawk, 
with  her  prize  in  tow,  stood  to  the  northward  and  eastward; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  the  Hercule,  with  the  red  ensign 
proudly  floating  above  the  flag  of  France,  followed  her  cap- 
tor into  Spithead.  As  soon  as  I  possibly  could,  I  hastened 
■up  to  town,  where  I  found  a  letter  lying  for  me  at  my 
agent's,  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  the  Dolphin  arrived,  (my 
friends  knew  I  had  taken  my  passage  in  that  ship,)  begging 
me  to  hasten  over  to  Ireland  immediately,  to  attend  the 
deathbed  of  a  maternal  uncle.  I  arrived  in  Dublin  in  time 
to  attend  the  old  gentleman's  funeral,  and  to  find,  to  my 
great  surprise,  that  he  had  left  the  whole  of  his  Irish  pro- 
perty and  a  large  estate  in  this  country  to  his  grateful 
nephew,  on  condition  that  I  took  his  name.  Fortune  was 
tired  of  plaguing  me  at  last.  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
nearly  three  years  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  arrange  matters 
satisfactorily  with  my  agent,  and  to  put  everything  in  train 
for  making  my  tenants  as  comfortable  as  possible.  My 
other  estate  is  in  Perthshire,  where  I  shall  he  delighted  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  until  you  are  wearied  of 
ours. — I  say  ours,  because  I  have  a  new  friend  to  introduce 
you  to  in  the  person  of  my  wife." 

I  accompanied  Sandford  home,  and  found  his  establish- 
ment such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
liberal  and  enlightened  turn  of  mind — handsome  without 
ostentation — liberal  without  profusion.  His  lady  was  a 
most  amiable  and  agreeable  person — unaffected  and  cheerful 
in  her  manners.  I  was  delighted  with  my  first  introduction 
to  hor.  Coming  forward  to  meet  me  with  all  the  graceful 
ease  that  distinguishes  a  well-bred  woman,  and  with  all 
the  warmth  of  manner  of  an  old  friend,  she  shook  me  most 
cordially  by  the  hand. 

"  Mr  Douglas,"  said  she,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  ; 
often  and  often  has  Sandford  talked  over  your  mutual  ad- 
ventures, and  regretted  the  evil  destiny  that  separated  him 
from  his  earliest  and  dearest  friend.  Your  character  is 
so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  feel  as  if,  instead  of  addressing  a 
stranger,  I  were  talking  to  an  old  friend.  I  hope  you  will 
soon  learn  to  look  upon  all  here  in  the  same  light." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  instantly  at  home,  where 
such  genuine  and  sincere  cordiality  was  displayed  ;  and,  in 
a  few  hours,  I  was  as  completely  domesticated  at  Grant 
Hall  as  if  I  had  been  its  inmate  for  years.  The  very  ser- 
v.ants  seemed  to  feel  that  in  pleasing  me  they  were  pleasing 
their  master  and  mistress ;  for  whom,  it  was  evident,  they 
all  felt  the  greatest  affection  and  respect.  It  is  a  good  sign 
of  the  heads  of  a  house,  when  the  servants  grow  grey  at 
their  posts ;  and  most  of  those  at  Grant  Hall  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  of  doing  so.  But  I  am  digressing.  While  the 
ceremony  of  introduction  between  myself  and  JMrs  Grant 
was  in  progress,  a  young  lady  was  seated  at  one  of  the  open 
windows.  She  raised  her  eyes  on  my  entrance — and  such 
eyes !  However,  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  them  ;  for, 
\hough  so  much  has  already  been  spoken  and  written  about 
hdies'  eyes,  one  glance  from  such  a  pair  as  then  beamed 
upon  me  was  worth  volumes  of  description.  There  was 
nothing  at  first  particularly  striking  about  the  lady's  appear- 
ance ;  at  least,  nothing  sufficiently  so  for  particular  notice 
or  description  ;  but,  on  further  scrutiny,  her  features  were 


faultlessly  regular,  and  the  expression  ol  her  countenance 
was  so  placid  and  gentle  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lam- 
bent fire  of  her  dark  eyes,  I  might  almost  have  fancied  that 
some  pure,  cold,  faultless  creation  of  the  sculptor's  fancv 
sat  before  me.  Hers  was  one  of  those  faces  which  seldom 
arrest  admiration  at  first  sight,  but  which  seem  to  display 
new  beauties  the  longer  they  are  gazed  upon.  Sandford 
introduced  her  as  his  sister  Alice. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Miss  Sandford,"  said  L 
"  Your  brother  wished  to  give  me  an  agreeable  surprise.  I 
suppose  ;  for  he  never  told  me  that  you  formed  on'>  of  his 
family  party." 

"  Sandford  may  have  neglected  to  mention  his  sister  to 
you,  Mr  Grant,"  said  she,  her  bright  eyes  sparkling  with 
animation,  and  giving  life  and  energy  to  her  features ; 
"  but  I  assure  you  he  has  not  been  backward  in  making 
you  the  theme  of  his  discourse  to  us.  I  have  often  been 
inclined  to  feel  jealous  of  his  brotherly  regard  for  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Ned  Douglas,"  muttered  I  to  mvself, 
when  I  was  comfortably  settled  into  my  soft  bed,  "  you're  a 
lucky  dog  to  have  fallen  into  such  good  quarters.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  you  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  you  should 
tumble  out  of  your  narrow  cot,  and  break  your  invaluable 
head  upon  a  hard  deck  ;  and  now  you  are  afraid  to  move 
for  fear  of  losing  yourself  in  this  wilderness  of  a  bed,  or 
being  smothered  in  an  ocean  of  feathers." 

It  was  bright  and  beautiful  July ;  all  nature  brightened 
in  the  smile  of  the  summer  sun,  and  fair  Alice  smiled  upon 
me.     Could  I  be  otherwise  than  happy  ? 

Sandford  was  a  keen  fisherman ,-  and  we  used  to  wandei 
together  day  after  day  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Tay — he  to  indulge  in  an  amusement  which  he  enjoved 
with  enthusiastic  relish,  and  I  to  gratify  my  love  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  are  nowhere  seen  to  greater  per- 
fection than  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  stream.  We  always 
relumed  home  to  a  late  dinner,  and  the  evenings  were 
enlivened  with  music  and  song,  in  which  both  the  ladies 
excelled,  and  in  talking  over  the  adventures  of  the  day,  and 
the  stirring  scenes  of  our  past  lives. 

"  What  strange  beings  sailors  must  be  !"  said  Alice  to  me 
one  evening  ;  "  such  compounds  of  contradictions  ! — so 
lavish,  yet  so  selfish — so  daring,  yet  so  superstitious." 

"  Do  you  remember  that  strange  old  fellow,  Rodney,  the 
quartermaster,"  said  Grant,  "  who  used  to  be  such  a  favour- 
ite of  yours  ?  AVhat  yams,  as  he  called  them,  he  used  to 
spin  ! — enough  to  stagger  the  faith  of  the  most  credulous  ; 
and  yet  I  really  think  the  old  fellow  had  told  them  so  often 
that  he  believed  them  himself." 

"  Come,  Mr  Douglas,"  said  Alice,  "  can  you  not  revive 
your  recollections  of  the  past,  sufficiently  to  favour  us  with 
a  sample  of  his  yarns,  as  you  call  them  ?  We  have  a  long 
evening  before  us,  and  you  know  we  ladies  are  fond  of 
novelty  and  excitement." 

"  AVcIl,  Miss  Alice,  I  will  endeavour  to  gratify  your  love 
of  the  novel  and  marvellous ;  but,  remember,  the  story  I 
am  about  to  tell,  is  Rodney's,  not  mine.  You  talked  of 
the  superstition  of  sailors — I  wiU  repeat  you  one  of  his 
ghost  stories,  as  it  is  less  improbable  than  most  of  his 
yarns  ;  and  I  know,  for  a  fact,  that  there  were  numbers 
besides  Rodney  who  firmly  believed  it." 

"  Well,  but,  Douglas,"  said  Sandford,  "let  us  have  it  in 
true  Rodney  style — slang  and  all. — Don't  be  alarmed, 
ladies  ;  bv  slang  I  only  mean  the  peculiar  phrascologj-  of 
men  of  the  Rodney  stamp." 

"  Oh,  do.  Mr  Douglas  !  no*  do  !  it  will  add  so  greatly 
to  the  oftect  of  the  story  ;  and  i  am  suie  you  would  not 
say  anything  to  shock  our  cars." 

"  Well,  Miss  Alice,  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  you  ;  but 
I  must  endeavour,  iu  the  first  place,  togive  you  some  notion- 
of  Rodney's  appearance.  Do  you  remember  him  distinctly, 
Sandford?     I  have  his  figure  before  my  mind's  eye — !o 
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thin,  and  muscular  ;  a  kind  of  prototype  of  that  ])ink  ot"  all 
cockswains  and  quartermasters,  '  Lon^  Tom  CofHu  ;'  his 
round,  brightly-blackened  hat  flapped  down  upon  his  head, 
with  an  air  of  careless  indifference  ;  his  thin,  iron-ffrey 
hair  peeping  out  behind,  as  if  it  was  wondering  where  the 
queue  was  going  to  ;  and  his  face  looking  out  in  front,  as 
rough  and  unmoved  as  the  surface  of  a  weather-beaten 
rock. 

'  Well,  Rodney,"  said  I  to  him,  one  first-watch,  when 
his  spell  at  the  cunn  was  over,  and  he  was  taking  what  he 
called  a  fisherman's  walk*  on  the  lee  side  of  tlie  poop — 
•Well,  Rodney,  you  really  do  believe  in  flying  Dutchmen, 
ghosts,  and  all  that  kind  of  nonsense  i"' 

'  Believe  I — Lord  love  your  Honour,  to  be  sure  I  do  ! 
Didn't  I  sail  with  a  man  once  as  had  been  in  a  ship 
where  one  of  the  lads  had  seen  the  flying  Dutchman 
the  voyage  before,  and  swore  to  it  too  ?  Believe !  ^\  hy, 
axing  yer  Honour's  pardon,  and  meaning  no  defence,  there's 
none  but  fools  and  long-shore  chaps  what  doesn't  believe 
them.' 

'  Well,  well ;  but  ghosts,  Rodney — did  you  ever  see  a 
ghost  ?' 

'  Why,  I  can't  say  as  how  I  ever  seen  one  myself;  but  I 
knows  them  as  has.' 

'  Ah  !  and  what  sort  of  ghost  was  it  ?' 

'  Why,  it's  a  longish  yarn,  yer  Honour  ;  and  ye're  want- 
ing to  turn  in.  You  can't  keep  your  eyes  open  like  an  old 
sailor  ;  it's  not  naturable  you  should,  seeing  you  hav'n't  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  laming.  You  oodn't  believe,  now, 
I  suppose,  Mr  Douglas,  that  I  keeps  watch  and  watch  with 
my  peepers,  and  always  goes  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open  ? 
And,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  when  I'm  walking  the  deck  by 
myself,  I  often  takes  off  one  of  my  shoes,  to  give  'em  spell 
and  spell  about.' 

'  Why,'  said  L  '  I  have  seen  you  keepmg  your  shoes  at 
watch  and  watch  ;  but  the  eyes,  Rodney — I  can't  swallow 
the  eyes.' 

'  Love  yer  Honour,  you  hain't  half  a  swally,  then  ; 
when  you've  heerd  as  many  queer  yarns  as  I've  heerd,  and 
seen  as  many  deviltries  as  I've  seen,  ye'U  larn  to  swally 
anything.' 

'  But  come,  Rodney,  let's  hare  the  ghost.  I  don't  mean 
to  turn  in  till  eight  beUs.' 

The  old  man  leaned  back  upon  the  hen-coop  on  which  I 
was  sitting,  crossed  his  arms  over  the  breast  of  his  pea- 
jacket,  and  began : — 

'  Well,  yer  Honour,  Jack  Rodney  never  was  the  man  to 
lay  at  his  anchors  when  the  signal  was  made  to  get  under 
weigh.  I've  been  at  sea,  yer  Honour,  man  and  boy,  five- 
and-thirty  years  come  next  quarter  day  ;  and  there's  ne'er 
a  blue  jacket  afloat  as  can  say  Jack  Rodney  ever  sailed 
ander  false  colours,  or  stretched  a  yarn  beyond  its  bearings. 
When  once  old  Jack  gets  his  jawing  tacks  aboard,  his  yarn 
runs  off  clear  and  quick,  like  the  line  off  a  log-reel  in  a 
breeze.  I  hates  them  stuttering  beggars,  axing  yer  Honour's 
pardon,  as  boxes  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  never 
steers  no  strait  coorse  after  all.  Their  words  come  creeping 
out  as  if  they  were  afeerd  the  master-at-armS  was  a-going 
to  put  them  in  limbo  ;  but  a  steady  helm  and  a  straight 
coorse  for  old  Rodney,  says  I.' 

After  the  old  man  had  talked  himself  into  a  proper 
opinion  of  his  merits,  he  began  at  once  to  steer  a  straight 
course,  as  he  called  it. 

'  Ye've  never  been  in  Chainey,  yer  Honour  ?  Ah  !  you 
long-togged  gentry  has  a  vast  to  sec  !  Why,  you  sits  at 
home  half  your  lives,  and  never  knows  nothing.  Why, 
no«  ,  I'll  make  bould  to  say  yer  Honour  doesn't  know  how- 
to  make  a  sea-pie  or  a  dish  of  lobskous  ?' 

'  Not  I,  Rodney.' 

'  ]My  eyes !'  muttered  the  old  man  to  himself,  '  to  think 
■■  Fishermiin's  walk" — two  Jtcps  »nd  overboard. 


of  a  man  ooming  to  his  years,  and  not  knomng  how  to 
make  loljskoiis  !  Why,  sir,  axing  yer  pardon,  yer  edica- 
tion  must  have  been  sadly  neglected.' 

'Oil,  I  shall  improve  under  your  tuition,  Rodney;  hut 
now  for  the  ghost.' 

'Well,  sir,  you  Sees  when  I  was  aboard  the  old  Bruise- 
water,  East  Injeeman,  we  wor  lying  at  our  moorings  in 
U'ampoa  Reach — that's  in  Chainey,  yer  Honour.  'There 
was  a  large  fleet  of  us,  all  lying  waiting  for  a  cargo,  with 
nothing  in  the  'varsal  world  to  do  but  to  keep  tlie  ships 
clean,  and  to  play  at  race-horses  with  the  boats.  A  grand 
sight  it  was,  yer  Honour,  to  see  so  many  fine  large  crafi; 
lying  at  anchor,  all  clean  painted,  and  looking  as  gay  as  so 
many  women  rigged  out  for  a  dance  ashore,  with  their  red 
and  striped  ensigns  all  fluttering  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  the 
lads  all  as  neat  and  clean  as  shore-going  gemmen.  Whv, 
Lord  love  you,  this  here  craft  would  look  like  a  cockle- 
shell alongside  o'  them  !  'Twas  a  sight  to  do  an  old  sailor's 
heart  good,  to  see  sich  a  show  of  merchantmen  as  no  other 
country  but  Ould  England  could  produce.  And  then,  for 
such  an  outlandish,  out-o'-the-way  place  as  Chainey,  the 
country  wasn't  so  ill-looking  neither.  On  each  side  of  the 
river  were  the  level  green  paddy  fields,  with,  here  and  there, 
a  little  hill,  with  a  joss-house  peeping  out  from  the  bamboos; 
the  green  hills  of  Dane's  Island  further  up,  and  its  valleys 
rich  with  orange  trees  and  patches  of  sugar-cane.  Further 
up  still,  was  the  village  of  Wampoa,  all  sticks  and  straw, 
like,  with  a  great  thing  like  a  light-house — what  them 
neggurs  calls  a  pugodour — standing  as  stiff  as  a  marine  at 
attention,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  And  then  to 
see  the  outlandish-looking  mat  sails — for  devil  a  boat  could 
vou  see  belonging  to  them — cutting  across  in  all  directions 
as  if  they  wor  taking  a  walk  in  the  paddj'  fields !  and 
the  junks  cocking  up  ahead  and  astern  like  nothing  else  in 
the  world,  with  eyes  painted  on  their  bows,  because  the 
natural  fools  think  they  won't  be  able  to  see  without  them  ! 
Then,  sir,  there's  the  men  with  tails  like  cows,  and  the 
women  with  feet  like  dolls,  and  the  children  in  the  boats 
tied  to  calabashes,  to  prevent  their  drowning.  Why,  bless 
ye,  sir,  if  ye  couldn't  swally  what  I  told  you  before,  all  this 
'II  choke  ye  outright.  Well,  but  to  come  to  my  story  agen. 
1  hates  all  this  here  traverse  sailing ;  I  must  take  a  fresh 
departure.  The  chief  mate  of  the  Prince  Royal,  Jlr 
I'attison,  was  a  riglar  out-an-outer,  a  man  as  was  well 
knowed  in  the  fleet,  and  was  a  favoryte  with  high  an'  low; 
for  he  was  a  sailor  every  inch  of  him,  and  knowed  right 
well  how  to  keep  persons  and  things  in  their  places.  He 
was  a  taut  hand,  too ;  but  none  the  worse  for  that,  for  your 
true  sailor,  sir,  loves  an  officer  as  is  a  real  officer,  and  gives 
every  man  his  due,  good  or  bad,  without  favour  or  defection — 
one  knows  what  one  has  to  trust  to  with  such  a  man.  He 
was  quite  a  pet  with  the  crew,  though  he  made  them  fly 
whenever  he  spoke  to  them ;  they  were  proud  of  old 
Charley,  as  they  called  him,  and  of  their  ship — and  high 
kelter*  she  was  in.  Well,  sir,  old  Charley  was  taken  ill — 
then  he  got  worse — then  we  heard  he  wasn't  expected  to 
live.  There  wasn't  a  man  or  officer  in  the  fleet  but  wor 
sorry  for  him  ;  for  them  as  hadn't  been  shipmates  with 
him  knowed  him  by  karacter.  Of  coorse,  sir,  when  the 
chief  mate  was  in  the  doctor's  hands,  and  hove  down  to 
repair,  the  second  did  duty  for  him.  One  day,  when 
Charley  was  very  ill,  the  second  mate  came  on  deck,  and 
see'd  the  carpenter  a-standing  in  the  sun  without  his  ha: 
on  ;  so  says  he — 

'  Mr  Chips/  says  he,  (the  carpenters  aboard  them  ships 
were  all  warrant  officers,  and  so  always  had  a  handle  put 
to  their  names.)  '  Mr  Chips,  why  are  you  standing  in  the 
sun  without  your  hat ;  you'll  be  getting  a  stroke  of  the 
sun  ? ' 

•  O  sir,'  said  the  carpenter,   with  a  face   as  long  as  the 
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maintop-bowline,   '  it's   ot   little   consequence ;    my  time's 
almost  up ;  T  hav'n't  much  longer  to  live.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  the  officer  ;  '  what  foolish 
notion  hare  you  taken  into  yer  head  r' 

'  Oh,  sir,  it's  no  foolish  notion  ;  he  told  me  so,  and  I 
never  knowed  him  deceive  any  one  yet !' 

'  Who  told  you  so,  Chips  r'  said  the  mate,  kind  and 
soothing  like — for  he  vas  afeerd  that  the  sun  really  had 
got  in  at  some  little  crack  in  his  upper  works  ;  '  who  told 
you  so  ?' 

'  Mr  Patiison  himself  told  me  so,  sir,  last  night." 
'  Mr  Pattison  ?  Why,  Chips,  you're  dreaming  ;  he's  regu- 
larly hove  down,  can't  stir  hand  or  foot,  poor  fellow.' 

'  No  matter,  sir,  he  told  me  so ;  and  if  it  wasn't  him,  it 
was  his  ghost.' 

'  But  how  was  this,  and  when?' 

'  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  lying  awake  last  night  in  my  cot,  I 
saw  Mr  Pattison  come  into  my  cabin  port.  The  cot  shook 
under  me,  I  trembled  so  with  fear,  for  I  knew  how  ill  he 
v.-as ;  but  I  thought  that,  while  the  fever  was  at  its  height, 
he  might  have  got  up  and  wandered  to  my  cabin  without 
knowing  what  he  was  about ;  so  I  mustered  courage  to  say 
to  him,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  on  your  legs  again,  sir.'  He 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said — '  I  shall  never  rise 
from  my  bed  again ;  in  two  days'  time  my  eyes  will  be 
closed  in  death,  and  in  three  more  you  yriW  follow  rae. 
He  then  disappeared,  and  left  me  with  a  weight  upon  my 
heart  that  wiU  sink  me  to  the  grave. 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Chips,'  said  the  officer ;  '  don't  let  your 
mind  dwell  upon  it.  You  must  have  been  asleep — it  was 
nothing  but  a  dream.' 

'  Dream  or  not,  sir,  I  feel  that  I  am  a  doomed  man.' 
'Two  days  after  this  confab,  yer  Honour,  I  saw  the 
colours  of  the  Piince  Royal  slowly  rise  from  the  taffijrel,  as 
if  they  didn't  like  the  duty  they  were  on;  and  then  they  hung 
mournfully  half-way  between  deck  and  the  gaff-end  :  in 
three  minutes,  every  ship  in  the  fleet  had  her  colours  hoisted 
half  mast,  that  well-known  signal  that  some  officer  has 
struck  his  flag  to  death.  Poor  Charley  was  no  more  !  A 
circule-her  was  sent  from  the  commodore,  to  order  two  boats 
from  every  ship  in  the  fleet  to  attend  the  funeral — and  a 
grand  funeral  it  was.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the 
prosseshin,  yer  Honour.  There  was  the  boat,  with  the 
coffin  in  the  starn-sheets,  covered  with  a  union-jack;  and  the 
"mourners  sitting  on  each  side  of  it,  towed  by  one  of  the 
■  Prince's'  cutters ;  all  her  crew  in  mourning,  with  black 
crape  round  their  arms,  and  pulling  minute  strokes.  Then 
came  the  '  Prince's'  launch,  towed  by  another  boat,  full  of 
the  ship's  company,  who  had  all  asked  leave  to  see  the  last 
of  their  officer.  Poor  fellows !  sincere  mourners  I  believe 
they  were.  Then,  sir,  there  was  a  long  line  of  boats  from 
each  quarter  of  the  long  boat,  all  following  in  each  other's 
wake,  and  stretching  from  one  end  of  the  reach  to  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  boat  with  the  coffin  in  it  shoved  off 
from  the  '  Prince,'  her  bell  began  to  toll  slowly,  and,  as  it 
passed  the  gangway  of  the  next  ship,  her  bell  took  up  the 
knell,  and  so  on  all  up  the  fleet.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
yer  Honour,  to  see  the  long  lines  of  boats,  with  their  neat 
jacks  fluttering  half-mast  from  the  staffs  ;  the  men  of  each 
boat  dressed  alike  ;  some  crews  in  blue  jackets,  others  in 
white,  but  all  with  the  crape  round  their  arms:  then 
the  flags  of  all  the  fleet — English,  French,  American,  and 
Dutch — waving,  raournful-like,  half-mast  hjgh ;  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard,  yer  Honour,  but  the  dull  sound  of  the  minute 
strokes,  and  the  fluttering  of  the  colours,  and  the  long  clear 
tones  of  the  bells,  as  they  died  away  further  and  further  up 
the  fleet : — oh,  sir,  it  was  a  sad  and  a  beautiful  sight!  He 
was  buried,  where  all  the  other  English  officers  are  buried, 
on  French  Island.  Well,  yer  Honour,  now  comes  the  end 
of  the  business.  Three  days  afterwards  I  was  quarter- 
master of  the  deck,  and  was  standing  on  the  foksle,  when 


I  see'd  three  boats  a-passlng,  with  their  jacks  half-mast 
and  a  coffin  in  the  stara  sheets  o'  the  foremost  on  'em  ;  so 
says  I  to  Tom  Rattlin,  the  captain  of  the  foksle — '  Tom. 
says  I,  'what  boats  is  them?'  '  The  Prince's,'  saj-s  he  ;  '  I 
believe  her  carpenter  is  dead.'  And  sure  enough  it  was  the 
carpenter,  sir ;  the  ghost  didn't  tell  him  no  lie  ;  his  signal 
for  sailing  was  made  at  the  very  time  he  named.  Now, 
sir,  after  that  yam,  will  you  tell  me  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  ghosts .'  It  was  my  old  shipmate,  BUI  Buntline. 
that  told  me  ;  and,  if  all  tales  are  true,  that's  no  lie. 

"  There  was  no  answering  such  a  truism  ;  so  I  thanked 
the  old  man  for  his  yarn,  and  giving  him  a  stiff'ner,*  when 
the  watch  was  over,  turned  in  to  my  snug  cot,  little  dream- 
ing that  I  would  ever  repeat  the  story  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tay." 

"Thank  ye,  Mr  Douglas,  for  your  'yam,'"  said  Alice  : 
■'  I  really  think  you  would  make  as  good  a  '  spinner  of 
yams,'  as  you  call  it,  as  old  Rodney  himself." 

"  What  became  of  old  Rodney,  did  you  ever  hear  }"  saia 
Sandford. 

"  Yes.  He  was  lost  from  the  Dundas  Indiaman,  poo 
fellow  !  some  years  ago.  I  used  often  to  be  talking  o' 
him  on  board  the  Dolphin,  and  Captain  Driver  told  me 
that  he  knew  the  man,  and  that  he  had  heard  his  fate.  He 
went  out  to  put  additional  lashings  on  the  sheet  anchor  in 
a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  a  sea  struck  the  bow,  and  tore  him 
away  while  clasping  the  anchor  in  his  arms.  He  was  swept 
twenty  yards  from  the  ship,  poor  fellow !  at  once,  and  all 
hopes  of  saving  him  were  at  an  end.  He  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  was  seen  to  take  off  his  pea-jacket  with  the 
greatest  coolness,  and,  whenever  he  rose  on  the  top  of  a 
sea,  he  was  seen  waving  his  hat  for  assistance  ;  at  last,  he 
was  seen  on  the  crest  of  a  sea,  but,  when  it  rose  again, 
Rodney  was  gone" 

"  Where  many  a  true  heart  has  gone  before  him  !"  said 
Sandford,  as  the  ladies  were  rising  to  bid  us  good  night. 
"  How  happy  ought  you  and  I  to  be,  Douglas,  enjoying  all 
the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  home,  while  so  many  brave 
fellows  are  exposed  to  all  the  storms  and  dangers  of  the 
deep !" 

1  was  happy  ;  I  had  felt  like  a  new  man  ever  since  my 
visit  to  Perthshire ;  a  gleam  of  sunshine  had  brightened 
the  dark  and  gloomy  path  of  my  life.  I  was  no  longer  an 
isolated  being — I  had  met  with  congenial  hearts — I  con- 
trasted with  gratitude  the  present  with  the  past,  and  looked 
forward  with  hope  to  a  calm  and  happy  future.  I  have 
before  spoken  of  my  first  impressions  of  AUce  Sandford : 
I  soon  learned  to  look  upon  her  with  feelings  of  warmer 
interest  than  I  had  thought  I  would  ever  experience  again 
towards  mortal  being.  I  will  not  waste  more  words  in  en- 
deavouring to  describe  the  beauty  of  a  face  which,  lovely  as  it 
was,  owed  its  principal  charm  to  its  sweet  and  amiable  ex- 
pression. That  her  countenance  was  a  true  index  to  her 
heart,  I  have  had  well-tried  experience;  for  Alice  Sandford 
has  been  the  wife  of  my  bosom  for  many  years,  and  never, 
in  joy  or  in  soitow,  has  she  given  me  a  moment's  cause 
to  repent  of  my  choice.  My  friend,  Sandford,  (Grant,  I 
should  call  him,)  persuaded  me  to  fix  my  quarters  in  :k 
handsome  villa  on  his  propertj- ;  and  I  have  ever  since  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  happiness  I 
have  enjoyed,  and  for  the  blessed  chance  that  led  to  my 
meeting  with  my  friend  in  the  barn  at  St  Boswei.l's. 

*  Strong  glass  of  grog. 
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RANDAL  BARCLAY. 

"0  Love,  thou  teacher  !  O  Grief,  tliou  tamer  !  O  Time,  thou  healerof 
the  human  heart !  bring  hither  all  your  deep  and  serious  revelations  !" 

MnJamestm, 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  as  I  was  passing  through  a 
beautiful  burial  place,  connected  with  a  little  town  on 
the  Scottish  side  of  the  Border,  I  observed  an  old  gentle- 
man standing  in  front  of  a  tombstone.  The  object  of 
his  attention  was  a  quadrangular  slab  of  stor^e,  with 
a  semicircular  cop,  fastened  into  the  northern  wall'  jf  what 
had  once  been  a  spacious  Gothic  church,  though  scarcely 
more  than  one  gable  was  now  entire.  I  approached  the 
stranger ;  for  my  impression  was,  that  I  could  not  be  in- 
truding on  grief  The  inscription  was  much  defaced ;  tall 
nettles  and  weeds  had  sprung  up  beneath  ;  the  surface  of 
the  ground  appeared  to  be  quite  flat ;  and  several  stones 
which  had  fallen  from  the  building,  were  covered  with  moss. 
Besides  this  inference,  there  was  something  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  the  serenity  of  the  adjacent  scenery  that 
operated  most  powerfully  upon  me.  I  had  been  suffering 
from  severe  depression  ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  mild  air 
and  the  rich  succession  of  autumnal  circumstances  ;  hopes, 
that  have  long  since  passed  into  dark  recollections,  had 
regained  a  momentary  dominion  ;  and  I  felt  most  anxious 
to  meet  any  human  being,  who  could  come  (even  to  the 
slightest  extent)  within  the  range  of  my  sympathy. 

Situated  as  I  was,  I  conceived  that  the  easiest  mode  of 
getting  into  conversation  with  the  stranger,  would  be  to 
direct  my  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  inscription  ; 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  much  obliterated.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

Randal  Barclay, 

Died,  2d  April  1784,  aged  23. 

"  We  do  fade  away  as  a  leaf." 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  a  short  passage  from 
Scripture,  such  as  this,  is  much  more  suitable  to  a  tombstone 
than  any  expression  of  private  feeling.  Among  other 
reasons,  this  is  obvious,  that,  in  many  cases,  survivors  must 
be  apt  to  be  regulated  in  their  tributes  by  the  first  impulses 
of  grief,  and  anything  but  the  severest  truth  is  inconsistent 
ivith  the  character  of  a  place  which  tends  to  remind  us  so 
energetically  that  all  the  excesses  of  human  passion  must 
decay." 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  the  very  principle  on  which  he 
requested  that  no  other  inscription  should  be  placed  over 
him." 

"  You  knew  him,  then  }"  said  I. 

"  I  did.  He  and  I  resided  in  the  same  house  for  several 
years." 

"  I  should  wish  much,"  rejoined  I,  "  to  hear  something 
of  his  history,  as  I  suspect,  though  I  know  not  hotv,  that  it 
involves  melancholy  circumstances,  in  addition  to  a  prema- 
ture death." 

"  In  that,"  he  replied,  "  you  are  not  deceived ;  and  if 
you  will  take  a  walk  with  me  through  the  fields,  I  shall 
willingly  satisfy  your  curiosity."  He  then  began  to  beat 
down  the  weeds  with  his  cane,  begging  me  to  assist  him, 
"in  order,"  as  he  said,  "that  people  accustomed  to  ^-isit 
the  churchyard  might  be  struck  with  the  thought  that 
111.    Vol.  IlL 


some  friendly  survivor  still  looked  ^vith  reverence  on  what 
had  so  long  seemed  a  forgotten  grave." 

We  then  proceeded  along  a  range  of  fields,  and  walked 
for  some  hours  ;  but  I  became  so  interested  in  the  nar- 
rative of  my  new  acquaintance,  that  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  inn,  where  the  subject  was  continued  ;  and,  after  his 
return  to  Edinliurgh,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  various 
documents  in  the  handwriting  of  his  deceased  friend,  upon 
which  I  shall  draw  liberally  in  the  following  sketches. 


The  moon  was  shining  brightly  on  the  masses  of  snow 
that  covered  the  garden  of  a  manse,  in  which  the  young 
widow  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  was  rapidly  dying.  A  boy, 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  was  sitting  beside  a  table,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  bed,  with  the  Bible  before  him. 

"Motlier,"  said  he,  "what  other  chapter  would  you  wish 
to  hear.''" 

"  Randal,"  replied  his  mother,  in  a  tone  so  melodiously 
faint  that  it  made  his  heart  swell — "  Randal,  my  dear,  be 
so  kind  now,  if  you  are  not  fatigued,  as  to  read  the  last 
chapter  of  Job.  It  is  full  of  encouragement  to  all  the  dis- 
tressed who  trust  in  God."  Randal  began  to  do  as  he  was 
desired;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  13th  verse — "  He  had 
also  seven  sons  and  three  daughters" — he  bent  heavily 
forward,  laid  his  head  upon  the  book,  and  paused. 

"Randal,"  said  his  mother,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  "do 
you  feel  unwell .''"     The  child  raised  his  head,  and  replied — 

"It  was  a  thought  that  struck  me,  mother."  Here  his 
utterance  was  again  impeded,  and  he  struggled  in  vain  to 
repress  the  tears  that  were  trembling  in  his  long  eyelashes. 
But  he  soon  regained  his  self-command,  afraid  that  this 
exhibition  of  feeling  might  agitate  his  mother.  He  could 
discern  nothing,  however,  except  profound  serenity  in  her 
large,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  speak. 
"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  like  that  part  of  the  chapter. 
Though  Job  had  now  double  of  what  he  lost,  he  had  only 
other  sons  and  other  daughters." 

"  Jly  dear  boy,"  replied  Mrs  Barclay,  "  I  see  how  it  is — 
you  are  thinking  that  you  and  I  may  soon  be  separated  ; 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  from  you,  that  I  cannot 
recover.  But  you  have  many  reasons  for  gratitude  ;  and 
you  have  a  pledge  of  protection  in  the  blessing  of  a  mother — 
though  a  sinful  mother — whom  you  have  never  disobeyed." 
The  boy  hastily  thrust  his  hand  through  the  thick  chesnut 
curls  tliat  fell  over  his  high  forehead,  stooped  for  a  moment, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  stricken  expression  upon  his 
dying  parent,  but  made  no  reply. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  Mrs 
Barclay's  history.  Mary  Herbert  was  the  younger  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  succeeded  a  long  train  of  ancestors 
in  the  possession  of  an  estate,  (latterly  entailed,)  and  who 
piqued  himself  excessively  upon  his  patrician  distinctions. 
Before  his  death,  which  had  taken  place  about  eight  years 
prior  to  this  period,  Mary  had  become  acquainted  ^vith  Mr 
Barclay,  the  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and  an  attach- 
ment had  gradually  been  formed  between  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  very  highest  talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
of  the  most  amiable  disposition ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no 
objection  which  Mr  Herbert  could  plead  against  Mary's 
union  with  him,   except   that  he   was  comparatively   of 
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obscure  origin.  Yet,  when  Mr  Barclay  applied  for  his  con- 
sent, Mr  Herbert  coldly  declared  that,  though  he  would 
not  make  any  opposition,  no  encouragement  must  be  expected 
from  him  ;  and  it  was  after  many  serious  struggles  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Herbert,  who  at  first  recoiled  from  the  thought 
of  shewing  any  disrespect  to  what  she  might  justly  have 
considered  the  weakness  of  her  parent,  that  Mr  Barclay's 
proposal  was  at  last  accepted.  But  Mr  Herbert  kept  his 
word  ;  nor,  either  when  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  nor  at 
any  succeeding  period,  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest  remains 
of  paternal  kindness;  and,  upon  hisdeath,  his  elder  daughter, 
Dorothea,  acquired  right  to  the  estate,  in  virtue  of  the 
entail,  while  Mary's  portion  of  the  inheritance  was  confined 
to  four  thousand  pounds — the  sum  provided  to  younger 
children  by  her  father's  marriage  contract.  Dorothea, 
who  had  been  infected  with  all  the  aristocratic  prejudices 
of  Mr  Herbert,  kept  up  little  intercourse  with  her  sister 
during  his  life;  and,  having  subsequently  married  Sir  William 
JMusgrave,  a  man  whose  mind  was  equally  contracted,  the 
alienation  became  complete.  That  this  was  most  acutely 
felt  by  the  young  wife,  may  be  easily  imagined;  and,  though 
she  used  every  exertion  to  conceal  her  internal  strife  from 
Mr  Barclay,  his  perception  was  not  to  be  deceived.  Their 
union,  however,  was  attended  with  no  other  alloy  than  this 
undermining  pressm-e  of  parental  disapprobation  and 
haughty  neglect  on  the  peace  of  Mrs  Barclay,  and  the 
reflex  influence  which  it  had  on  her  husband.  But  their 
happiness  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  A  cold 
which  Jlr  Barclay  had  caught,  on  returning  late  fi-oni  visit- 
ing a  sick  parishioner,  had  been  followed  by  an  inflammation 
in  the  lungs,  which  carried  him  off  after  a  week's  illness; 
and  his  wife's  attendance  on  him  having  been  too  assiduous 
for  her  delicate  constitution,  a  rapid  decline  had  reduced 
her,  in  the  course  of  four  months,  to  the  state  in  which  she 
has  been  presented  to  my  readers.  But,  to  return  to  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  mother. 

"  Randal,"  said  she,  "  come  near  me  and  sit  down."  The 
heavy-hearted  boy  complied.  "  My  dear  Randal,"  she 
continued,  "  I  know  your  nature  is  so  aft'ectionate  that 
there  is  one  admonition  which  I  would  impress  upon  you. 
Beware  of  too  great  an  intimacy  with  those  who  are  much 
superior  to  yourself  in  point  of  fortune.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  altogether  shun  their  society ;  but  that 
you  should  consider  well  before  you  allow  them  to  acquire 
any  important  influence  over  your  stronger  affections.  Above 
all,  do  not  depend  too  hastily  upon  those  who  have  risen 
to  wealth,  and  whose  coarse  habits  and  contracted  feelings 
have  not  been  refined  and  expanded  by  reflection  and 
religion.  How  often  has  your  father  complained  to  me, 
that  Mr  W.'s  boys,  to  whom  he  had  been  private  tutor,  and 
in  whose  improvement  he  had  felt  all  the  interest  of  a 
brother  or  a  parent,  coollj^  deserted  him  when  his  services 
were  no  longer  necessary  !  My  dear  child,  remember  this 
warning — your  fate  may  be  determined  by  it." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  agonizing  exercise 
of  self-control  with  which  the  poor  boy  listened  to  this 
dispassionate  appeal.  He  left  the  room,  desired  the 
nurse  to  attend  his  mother,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  bed-chamber,  to  indulge  his  feelings  in  solitude  and 
darkness. 

It  is  the  sixth  night  after  the  occurrence  of  what  has 
just  been  related,  that  I  again  revert  to  the  chamber  of  Mrs 
Barclay.  There  was  only  one  light  in  the  room,  snow- 
flakes  were  drifting  fast  and  thick  against  the  window-panes, 
and  the  wind  at  intervals  whistled  keenly  through  the  bare 
boughs  of  an  old  maple-tree  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
nurse,  exhausted  with  long  watching,  had  just  fallen  asleep 
on  the  large  arm-chair  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
invalid  during  her  illness  ;  and  the  little  boy  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  disturb  her.  His  grief  was  far  beyond  the 
power  of  slumber;  and,  unconscious  of  time,  he  continued 


sitting  by  his  mother's  side,  and  occasionally  administering 
a  little  wine  and  other  cordials.  Speech  had,  by  this  time, 
deserted  Mrs  Barclay,  and  she  appeared  nearly  in  the  same 
state  for  abnut  an  hour  longer,  when  Randal,  observing  he 
knew  not  mhat,  rose  and  pressed  his  fingers  on  her  pulse. 
He  felt  one  throb ;  after  a  considerable  interval,  a  second; 
after  a  still  greater,  a  third.  A  slight  convulsion  succeeded, 
and  he  saw  that  "  all  was  past." 

Sheridan  observed,  when  lamenting  his  amiable  wife, 
that,  in  relation  to  survivors,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
"  the  sting  of  death"  and  "  the  victory  of  the  grave" — 
viz.,  the  pain  of  seeing  a  friend  die,  and  the  pain  of  parting 
from  the  remains  ;  and,  among  those  cases  in  which  the 
latter  feeling  may  generally  be  supposed  to  act  most  power- 
fully, we  may  include  that  of  a  child  who  has  been  deprived 
of  a  parent.  The  boy  would  sit  for  hours  beside  the  body 
of  his  mother,  contemplating,  mth  unutterable  reverence, 
the  saintly  repose  of  her  features,  and  reflecting  how  kind 
she  had  uniformly  been  to  him.  "  A  tear,"  savs  Bloomfield, 
"  is  a  mtness  which  all  hearts  believe."*  But  none  are  so  far 
removed  from  suspicion  as  those  which  the  dying  shed  in 
their  anxiety  about  the  lot  of  the  living ;  and  it  was  only 
Jive  hours  before  Mrs  Barclay's  death,  that,  while  she  was 
beading  over  Randal,  (who  had  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,) 
and  uttering  some  words  of  encouragement,  he  felt  a 
burning  drop  fall  upon  his  brow.  In  after  years,  he  thought 
that  this  was,  as  it  were,  a  second  baptism,  to  proclaim  him 
"  a  sufferer,"  as  the  first  was  intended  to  proclaim  him  "  a 
Christian." 

He  was  occupied  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  when, 
after  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  a  man  entered  with  implements 
for  fastening  the  coffin-lid,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman 
whom  Mrs  Barclay,  with  Randal's  consent,  had  appointed 
to  be  his  sole  trustee.  He  approached  the  boy,  and,  expecting 
that  he  woidd  be  quite  overcome,  attempted  to  say  something 
in  the  way  of  consolation — an  effort  which  his  own  feelings 
rendered  extremely  difficult.  In  this  supposition,  however, 
he  was  deceived.  Randal's  grief  was  too  profound  to  be 
clamorous.  He  gazed  once  more  on  the  countenance  of  his 
mother,  then  took  his  friend  Mr  Limont  by  the  hand, 
and  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  apparent 
composure  till  the  mournful  ceremony  was  concluded  ;  and 
even  when  the  undertaker  had  retired,  he  simply  remarked, 
though  in  a  low  and  broken  tone — 

"  How  long  it  seems  since  my  mother  died  I" 

There  had  been  a  thaw  for  some  days  ;  but  it  was  now 
a  hard  frost,  and  the  sun  was  shining  keenly,  as  the 
solemn  procession  moved  along  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
churchyard.  Flocks  of  sparrows  that  had  been  feeding  on 
the  haws  and  brier-berries,  darted  joyously  from  the  hedges, 
and  the  notes  of  the  redbreast  were  occasionally  heard  from 
the  smoking  boughs  of  the  hazels  and  alders.  But  the 
partial  restoration  of  nature  had  no  effect  on  the  heart  of 
the  boy,  as  the  coffin  was  borne  along  the  path  that  had 
been  cut  for  it  through  the  crystallized  snow  wreaths. 

We  must  now  pass  over  various  details  connected 
with  poor  Randal's  final  adieu  to  what  had  once  been 
his  happy  home,  the  arrangement  of  his  patrimonial  afiairs, 
and  his  removal  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  received 
with  almost  maternal  kindness  by  Mrs  Limont,  whose 
only  son  was  practising  as  a  surgeon  in  EngKind.  Even 
in  her  isolated  state,  Mrs  Barclay  had  selected  Mr  Limont, 
as  a  person  to  whose  care  she  could  consign  Randal  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  He  had  long  been  her  father's 
factor,  and  was  distinguished,  not  only  for  groat  practical 
sagacity,  but  for  the  strictest  piety — with  a  degree  of  natire 
sensibility,  which  derived  additional  force  from  the  homeli- 


"  *  For,  as  he  spoke,  a  big  round  drop 
Fell  bounding  on  his  .iniple  sleeve — 

A  witness  whieh  he  could  not  stop, 
A  witness  which  all  hc.irts  believe  !" 
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ness  of  his  language  and  manners.  Airs  Limonc,  too,  from 
the  suavity  and  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  a])peare(i 
likely  to  unite  with  her  husband  in  doing  everything  to 
promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  her  charge  ;  and  in 
this,  as  the  sequel  will  shew,  Mrs  Barclay's  parental  instinct 
did  not  deceive  her. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  to  the  mind  of  a  boy 
such  as  Randal,  naturally  sensitive,  the  striking  contrast, 
in  conversation  and  manners,  between  the  inmates  of  his 
late  and  his  present  home  would  be  rather  irksome  for 
some  time.  But  the  unceasing  assiduities  of  his  kind 
friends  tended  gradually  to  reconcile  him  ;  and  he  soon 
began  to  regard  them  with  almost  filial  respect.  Mr  mu\ 
Mrs  Liraont.  on  their  part,  exaggerated  every  good  quality 
he  had  ;  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  best  substitute  that 
could  have  been  provided  for  their  absent  son.  One  day, 
Mrs  Limont  remarked — 

"  Hoo  much  ye  put  me  in  mind,  laddie,  o'  oor  Willie  !  Ye 
look  sae  like  him,  an'  ye  hae  a"  the  ways  that  he  had  when 
he  was  aboot  the  same  age." 

"  Na,  na,  guidwife  !"  said  Mr  Limont — "  he's  far  bonnier, 
and  far  quieter,  and  he  has  far  better  abilities.  Do  ye  think 
that  Willie  could  hae  brought  hame  sae  muckle  o'  Dr 
Strang's  discourse  as  Randal  did  last  Sabbath  .''" 

"  'Deed,  James,"  replied  the  worthy  Mrs  Limont,"  Icanna 
say  that  ye' re  that  far  wrang." 

But  here  it  may  be  as  well,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
species  of  sensibility  peculiar  to  Mr  Liraont,  to  detail  a 
scene  at  family  worship,  which  we  transcribe  from  a 
memorandum  by  Randal. 

Mr  Limont — (reading  the  concluding  verse  of  the  5th 
chapter  of  1st  Peter) — "Greet  ye  one  another  with  a  kiss 
of  charity." 

Mrs  Limont. — Dear  me,  James !  they  maun  hae  been  unco 
fond  o'  kissing  lang  syne. 

Mr  Limont. — Wheesht,  Jean  !  It  was  an  ordinary  form  of 
salutation  in  the  East — Randal  will  tell  you  that ;  just  like 
our  practice  of  shaking  hands.  But,  though  it  hadna  been 
a  mere  civility — and,  nae  doot,  the  eaily  Christians 
wadna  iieglect  ony  civility  that  was  innocent  in  itsel — 
we  may  weel  suppose  that  their  feelings  were  very  different 
frae  oors  ;  for,  oh  !  when  we  consider  what  a  thin  circle 
o  worshippers  first  gathered  under  the  shadows  o'  the 
Cross,  what  a  pleasure  it  wad  be,  to  them  in  particular, 
to  worship  God  in  company — the  throbbings  o'  the  regenerate 
speerit  having  to  strive  wi'  enemies  frae  withoot  and  frae 
within,  what  ■wi'  the  persecutions  o'  the  ungodly,  and  the 
rebellion  o'  the  corrupt  wuU  in  their  own  breasts : — if  we 
wad  only  tak  a  thought  o'  a'  this,  need  we  wonder  that 
they  were  drawn  thegither  wi'  a  sympathy  that  was  mair 
extraordinar  than  the  stern  potver  o'  Elias  or  the  Baptist, 
and  that  may  even  seem  extravagance  to  the  like  o'  us  ! 
Hoo  different  is  the  warld  noo-a-days !  The  strongest 
professions  o'  folk  that  should  he  our  best  freends,  are 
owre  seldom  coloured  frae  the  heart ;  they  often  remind  me 
o'  the  red  on  the  portrait  o'  ane  o'  my  auld  acquaintances, 
that  was  taken  when  he  was  a  corpse.  The  expression 
o'  life  is  no  there — natur  winna  be  mocked. 

Mrs  Limont. — James  !  James !  ye've  been  o^v^e  lang  ! 
ye've  fairly  set  Lizzie  asleep  ;  this,  as  ye  ken,  has  been  oor 
washing-day,  and  the  lassie,  puir  thing,  canna  keep  her  eii 
open. 

Mr  Limont. — 0  Jean,  is  it  in  this  way  that  ye  Lear  the 
word,  and  the  thoughts  that  it  suggests  ?  Lizzie  !  Lizzie  ! 
(Here  the  servant  girl  opens  her  eyes,  and  fixes  them, 
as  if  under  some  irresistible  fascination,  on  Mr  Liraont.) 
Lizzie  !  let  me  remind  ye  o'  what  ane  o'  the  auld  di\'ines 
has  said — "  There  is  no  sleep  in  Helll"  Think  mair,  my 
woman,  and  sleep  less. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  period  between  Randal's 
twelfth  and  eighteenth  jears — in  the  course  of  which  he 


attended  tlie  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  literary 
classes  of  the  University,  where  he  was  highly  distinguished 
— we  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  an  incident  which  had 
the  most  important  consequences  upon  his  future  life. 

One  afternoon,  in  April  1779,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
had  just  returned  to  Scotland  after  acquiring  an  immense 
fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  called  upon  Mr  Limont,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  him  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  «liieli  was 
otlered  for  sale.  His  name  was  Ogilvie,  and  he  and  Mr 
Limont  bad  been  at  the  same  school.  His  wife,  too,  who 
accompanied  bim,  bad  been  well  known  in  her  ymith  to 
Mrs  Limont.  When  they  were  engaged  in  conversation, 
Randal  entered  the  room,  and  both  Jlr  and  Mrs  Ogilvie — 
to  whom  Mrs  Liraont  introduced  bim,  with  encomiums  so 
profuse  and  so  inordinate  as  to  bring  the  blood  into  his 
cheeks — were  struck  with  his  manners  and  appearance, 
and  invited  him,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Limont,  to  spend  the 
following  evening  at  their  lodgings. 

Randal,  as  already  mentioned,  was  remarkable  for  acute- 
ness  of  feeling.  But  this  quality  was  united  with  a  power- 
ful mind,  which  his  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  his 
habitual  application  to  abstract  pursuits,  had  rendered 
perfectly  unprejudiced  ;  and  "  though,"  in  the  words  of 
Sbenstone,  "  his  ordinary  conversation  was,  perhaps,  rather 
too  pregnant  with  sentiment — the  usual  fault  of  rigid  students 
— this  awkwardness  (so  to  call  it)  might  be  compared  to  the 
stillness  of  a  fine  piece  of  brocade,  which,  indeed,  constitutes 
and  is  inseparable  from  its  value."  Such,  at  this  period, 
was  the  subject  of  these  sketches. 

A  circumstance  which  he  had  not  anticipated,  detained 
him  the  following  evening  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  tea  : 
and,  as  he  pursued  his  way  down  the  Pleasance  to  St  John 
Street,  %vbere  Mr  and  Mrs  Ogilvie  lodged,  the  moonbeams 
were  falling  gently  upon  the  green  slopes  of  Arthur's  Seat 
and  Salisbury  Crags.  Here  I  must  pause.  Randal  Barclay, 
I  grieve  when  I  think  of  thee  !  Little  didst  thou  then 
suspect  that,  like  the  shepherd  in  Virgil,  thou  wouldst  find 
Love  to  be  "  an  inhabitant  of  the  rocks."  But  thou  hast 
long  been  clad  with  "  a  wedding  garment,"  stainless  and 
imperishable,  among  those  "  who  have  home  the  yoke  ia 
their  youth." 

When  Randal  entered  Mr  Ogilvie's  apartment,  the  candles 
were  not  yet  lit ;  and,  after  the  customary  salutations  had 
passed,  he  was  about  to  seat  himself,  when  JMrs  Ogilvie 
exclaimed — 

'  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  daughter,  Mr  Barclay. 
Eliza,  my  dear,  this  is  the  young  gentleman  we  were  speak- 
ing of." 

Randal  turned  hastily  round,  and  saw  a  face  which  be 
was  destined  never  to  forget.  Eliza  Ogilvie,  the  only  child 
of  her  parents,  was  now  fifteen,  and  strikingly  beautiful. 
She  had  been  educated  at  a  boarding  school  in  Devonshire^ 
to  which  she  was  sent  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  had  rejoinea 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ogilvie  only  six  months  previous  to  this 
period,  upon  their  arrival  in  England.  In  the  general  cast 
of  her  features,  Randal  thought  she  strongly  resembled  the 
picture  of  Caravagio's  Mary  at  the  Intombment.  Her 
long,  dark-brown  hair  fell  in  bright  curls  down  each  side 
of  her  face ;  her  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  and  of 
ine  purest  white  ;  and  her  eyes  of  a  deep  violet  blue,  with 
that  sort  of  serene  expression  which  is  generally  considered 
the  symbol  of  profound  feeling  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
sort  of  airy  gracefulness  in  her  movements,  and  an  occasional 
play  of  humour  about  her  lips,  she  might  have  appeared  too 
grave  for  her  age.  Her  mind,  too,  was  not  only  power- 
ful, but  highly  cultivated  ;  and  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
her  manners  formed  as  strong  a  contrast  to  those  of  her 
parents,  as  Randal's  to  those  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Limont. 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  Mrs  Ogilvie's  pre- 
tensions were  very  different  from  those  of  her  homely  friend. 
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In  a  word,  her  character  was  thoroughly  artificial ;  and 
her  only  redeeming  quality,  was  a  sort  of  instinctive  bene- 
volence, applying  to  cases  where  she  had  no  prejudice  or 
object  to  sacrifice.  With  the  view  of  creating  an  im- 
pression that  Eliza's  talents  were  directly  inherited  from 
her,  she  had  lately  begun  to  assume  credit  for  superior 
acquirements,  though  she  had  little  more  to  support  her 
than  an  imperfect  recollection  of  some  old  novels,  which 
she  had  read  during  her  voyage  to  the  West  Indies ;  and 
this  ambition  even  stimulated  her  to  such  an  excess,  that  no 
subject,  however  remote  from  her  apprehension,  could  be 
introduced,  with  which  she  would  not  affect  familiarity,  by 
appearing  profoundly  attentive,  and  nodding  or  smiling  signi- 
ficantly. Vanity,  in  fact,  was  the  main  principle  of  her 
actions.  But  it  had  worse  effects  than  the  absurdities  in 
which  it  involved  her.  It  was  too  powerful  for  the  better 
part  of  her  nature  ;  and  she  often  evinced  no  hesitation  in 
violating  consistency,  and  common  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  indulging  the  most  fantastic 
and  abrupt  caprices.  No  one,  too,  could  be  more  expert 
in  the  application  of 

"  The  artful  injury,  whose  venom'd  dart 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing,  while  it  stabs  the  heart ; 
The  guarded  praise,  whicli  kills,  and  yet,  when  told, 
The  listener  wonders  you  could  think  it  cold." 

She  never  had  been  what  could  be  termed  a  beautiful 
woman,  as  none  of  her  features,  taken  separately,  were  good, 
and  their  contour  was  small  and  babyish  ;  but  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  colour,  which  rendered  their  general  effect 
pleasing,  particularly  in  her  younger  years.  When  she  was 
acting  in  one  of  the  humblest  capacities,  her  smart  pretti 
ness  had  engaged  the  attention  of  an  officer's  lady,  who  had 
her  instructed  to  act  as  a  nursery-maid,  and  took  her  to 
Jamaica,  where  circumstances  having  introduced  her  to  the 
notice  of  Mr  Ogilvie,  she  was  married  to  him  shortly  after- 
wards. Mr  Ogilvie,  though  endowed  with  strong  common 
sense,  was  yet  remarkable  for  great  simplicity  of  character ; 
and,  after  a  union  of  sixteen  years,  still  remained  an  utter 
stranger,  not  only  to  the  obvious  defects,  but  to  the  subtle 
qualities  of  his  wife,  and  might,  in  fact,  be  denominated  the 
passive  instrument  of  her  will.  He  even  considered  her 
extremely  ingenuous  ;  for,  like  people  who  are  deficient  in 
real  energy  of  mind,  she  was  apt  to  rush  perpetually  into 
extremes — 

"  So  over  violent  or  over  civil. 
That  every  one  with  her  was  god  or  devil ;" 
and  he  used  to  say,  "  My  wife  always  speaks  out." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  company ;  supposing  the  con  vers 
ation  to  have  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  Eliza  and  Randal 
to  have  recognised  in  each  other  a  decided  congeniality 
of  taste.  They  had  been  speaking  of  Milton,  and  the 
former  had  become  extremely  animated.  "  How  natural  it 
was,"  said  she,  "  for  Eve  to  ask  Adam,  why  the  moon  and 
the  stars  shone  at  night — 

'  When  sleep  had  shut  all  eyes !' 
and  what  a  beautiful  description  he  gives  of  their  influence 
on  the  earth !  But  there  is  a  degree  of  sadness  in  the 
passage  ;  for,  at  that  time,  Adam  had  no  idea  of  a  purpose 
which  this  light  would  afterwards  serve — that  it  would  be 
the  most  soothing  and  agreeable  to  the  sick  and  the  discon 
solate."  Randal  gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  and  was 
about  to  reply,  when  Mrs  Limont,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  listening  to  the  young  people,  exclaimed — 

"  The  moon's  a  fine  thing  for  ripening  the  corn  in  har'st !" 

"  And  usefu'  to  the  husbandmen  in  bringing  it  hame, 
when  the  season's  late,"  rejoined  the  worthy  Mr  Limont. 

"  Homer,"  said  Randal  to  Eliza,  "appears  to  be  the  only 
poet  who  has  noticed  that  the  stars  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  moon  are  pec;//iflr/y  bright ;  and  it  is  strange  that  this 
fine  instance  of  poetical  minuteness  has  been  completely 
glossed  over  by  Mr  Pope  in  his  translation : — 


Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roD, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole. 

This  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  was  quite 
struck  with  it." 

"  I  have  often  heard  it,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvie,  to  Randal's  great 
surprise.  "  Oh,  how  fond  I  am  of  reading  !  When  I  was 
on  my  voyage  to  India,  I  never  wearied  of  poring  over  '  Gil 
Bias;'  my  mind  was  so  forward,  to  be  so  young  a  thing,  just 
like  our  Eliza's  there.  Ay  !  ay  !"  Here  she  turned  up  her 
eyes,  fixed  them  again  on  the  ground,  sighed,  shook  her 
head  very  sentimentally,  and  then  looked  at  Randal,  to  see 
the  effect  of  her  speech. 

"  Hecli  me,  James  !"  said  Mrs  Limont,  giving  a  most 
audible  yawn — "  it's  getting  late.  Do  ye  no  think  it's  time 
we  were  gaun?" 

"  I'm  quite  ready,  .Jean,"  replied  ilr  Limont.  "  Ye 
ken  I'm  a  freend  to  early  boors." 

"  But  you  must  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  5Irs  Ogih-ie, 
rising  and  going  to  a  closet.  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to  gc 
without  that.  I  am  sure  it  will  do  you  all  good."  And  she 
handed  wine  round,  with  such  a  profusion  of  bows  and 
smiles,  that  Randal  scarcely  knew  where  to  look.  He  had 
heard  nothing  of  her  history;  but  he  felt  assured,  from  the 
evident  importance  which  she  attached  to  a  civilitv  so  com- 
mon in  the  house  of  his  father,  that  she  could  not  have 
been  brought  up  as  a  lady.  On  his  departure,  however,  he 
received  so  many  pressing  invitations  to  visit  them  often, 
that  he  forgot  the  defects,  in  the  prospect  of  a  continued 
acquaintance  with  Eliza. 

While  they  were  proceeding  homewards,  Mrs  Limont 
remarked — "  Yon  Eliza's  a  bonny,  sensible,  feelin  cratur — 
is  she  no,  Randal }  But,  wae's  me  !  what  a  tiresome  body 
her  mother  is !  She's  aye  trying  to  speak  sae  fine  upon 
things  that  are  no  worth  the  noticin,  that  I  canna  be 
fashed  wi'  her.  She's  weel  up  in  the  world  noo  ;  but 
she'll  ne'er  be  like  a  leddy.  The  little  sense  she  has,  is  just 
destroyed  wi'  conceit — turnin  up  her  een  and  shakin  her 
head,  as  if  she  were  gaun  to  fa'  into  a  dwam.  He's  a  quiet 
man,  Mr  Ogilvie,  and  I  wonder  he  doesna  reprove  her, 
when  he  sees  her  makin  sic  a  fule  o'  hersel." 

Randal,  however,  was  prevented,  by  particular  reasons, 
from  making  any  reply ;  and  they  proceeded,  therefore,  in 
silence,  interrupted  only  by  some  remarks  from  Mr  Limont 
on  the  folly  of  going  to  the  West  Indies  to  amass  a  fortune, 
as  so  few  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  labours  on  their  return. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  the  period  at  which 
he  has  been  introduced,  j\Ir  Ogih-ie  purchased  a  beautiful 
villa  near  Collinton,  to  which  Randal  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  two  or  three  times  a-week  ;  and,  amid  the  rows  of 
stately  elms  or  across  the  romantic  Mils  in  the  vicinity, 
Eliza  was  his  constant  companion.  About  this  time,  one 
of  !Mr  Limont's  old  friends  requested  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  his  son  (Mr  Hamilton,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
at  the  outset)  during  his  apprenticeship  as  a  writer  to 
the  signet.  He  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Randal, 
and  must  have  been  a  great  acquisition  to  him,  as  he 
possessed  talent,  information,  and  sensibility  ;  and  as 
Randal  was  also  studying  law,  with  the  view  of  passing  as 
an  advocate. 

Four  years  passed,  and  we  find  Randal  still  a  visiter  at 
Elmfield.  Here  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  inquire  how 
this  intercoiu-se  was  not  interrupted  by  so  ambitious  a 
woman  as  Mrs  Ogilvie.  Had  respect  for  worth  or  talent 
overcome  her  selfish  aspirations .'' — was  she  liberal  enough 
to  trust  to  the  probable  effect  of  these  qualities  in  rais- 
ing Randal  to  opulence.'' — or  was  his  income,  along  with 
what  ]\Ir  Ogilvie  could  contribute,  considered  suflicient.' 
Xo  ;  she  had  a  very  different  reason.  Randal  was  next 
heir  of  entail  to  the  estate  of  Westwood,  as  Lady  Mus- 
grave  was  now  childless,  having,  during  the  first  year 
of   Randal's   acquaintance   with    the   Ogilvies,   lost    both 
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a  son  and  a  daughter.  Besides,  Mrs  Ogilvie  felt  a  pleasure 
in  Randal's  society  ;  more  particularly  as  she  had  few 
visiters,  and  none  either  intelligent  or  genteel ;  and  as  she 
conceived  that  she  benefited  by  his  aid  in  attempting  to 
impress  her  daughter  with  respect  for  her  literary  claims ; 
for  we  cannot  deny  that  Randal  had  one  defect,  naturally 
enough  arising  from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings  towards 
Eliza.  It  was  this  :  he  never  contradicted  Mrs  Ogilvie,  and 
enriched  the  tritest  remark  she  made,  by  such  illustrations 
that  it  actually  assumed  an  air  of  originality  and  import- 
ance. As  for  IMr  Ogilvie,  he  was  really  attached  to  Randal, 
and  continued  quite  inattentive  to  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  constant  association  between  the  young 
people  ;  and  if  the  thought  that  they  were  in  love  with  each 
other  ever  did  cross  his  mind — "  Eliza,"  he  would  probably 
say  to  himself,  ''  will  have  a  large  fortune,  and  Westwood 
will  be  an  excellent  addition  to  it." 

We  now  come  to  a  sad  crisis  in  Randajl's  life.  Two 
events,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  happened  on 
the  same  day,  the  2d  of  June  1783.  In  the  morning, 
he  received  intelligence  that  his  aunt  had  given  birth 
to  a  son  ;  and,  some  hours  afterwards,  he  had  to  go 
through  his  examination  as  an  advocate,  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  most  creditably.  He  had  never  contem- 
plated, with  much  interest,  the  probability  of  his  succession 
to  Westwood ;  as  he  had  not  only  his  profession  to  trust 
to,  but  the  four  thousand  pounds  which  be  inherited  from 
his  mother,  with  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  upon 
it  since  her  death  ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  heard  of  the 
former  occurrence  with  little  or  no  emotion.  But,  in  the 
evening,  when  be  went  out  to  Elmfield,  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  casually  mentioned  the  intelligence  he  had 
received  in  the  morning,  we  may  easily  imagine  bis  surprise 
onobservingan  expression  of  blankdisappointment,  followed 
by  a  peculiar  sneer,  pass  over  Mrs  Ogilvie's  countenance. 
He  thought,  at  first,  that  he  must  have  been  deceived;  but, 
shortly  afterwards,  her  manner  assumed  a  petulance  and 
coarse  haughtiness  which  she  had  never  wielded  against 
hira  on  any  former  occasion.  He,  as  usual,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  proposed  to  take  a  walk  with  Eliza  in  the 
adjoining  wood  ;  and  to  this,  too,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs 
Ogilvie  interposed  some  trivial  objections. — Here  we  may, 
however,  remark,  that  a  Mr  Richard  Dippie  the  son  of  a 
rich  planter,  with  whom  Mr  Ogilvie  had  been  acquainted 
in  the  West  Indies,  had  recently  settled  in  Edinburgh  ;  and, 
being  frequently  at  Elmfield,  shewed  the  most  unequivocal 
attentions  to  Miss  Ogilvie.  But  he  excited  no  jealousy  in 
Randal,  as  the  whole  tendencies  of  this  man's  nature,  and 
the  style  of  his  education,  were  directly  opposed  to  hers. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  boor — weak,  shallow,  contracted 
and  vulgar. — Eliza,  not  noticing  the  alteration  in  ber 
mother's  deportment  to  Randal,  and  having  sportively  com- 
bated all  obstacles  to  the  proposed  walk,  went  for  her  bonnet 
and  returned  to  the  room.  Randal  and  she  then  took  the 
road  to  a  favourite  resort  of  theirs,  near  the  river  side.  It 
was  a  sort  of  semicircular  opening  in  the  wood,  bounded 
by  a  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  sweetbrier  ;  the  borders  of 
the  soft  green  turf  were  inlaid  with  a  profusion  of  primroses 
and  wild  hyacinths  ;  and  the  murmuring  of  the  river  below 
was  distinctly  heard,  without  being  seen.  When  they 
arrived  and  had  seated  themselves  on  a  rustic  bench — 

"  I  feel  unusually  depressed  to-night,"  said  Randal. 
"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question,  Eliza .'" 

"Certainly,"  replied  she,  with  rather  a  startled  expres- 
sion. 

"  Eliza,"  he  continued,  "  you  must  be  convinced  that  I 
■would  not,  intentionally,  do  anything  to  oiFend  any  of  you. 
In  fact,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  your  family  for  any 
happiness  I  have  had  since  my  mother's  death." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  exordium  ?"  exclaimed 
Eliza.     "  You  might  have  thought  that  all  this  would  be 


taken  for  granted — there  is  no  one  whom  we  esteem  more 
than  you." 

"  I  am  happy  indeed  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied  Randal ; 
"  and  perhaps  I  may  have  allowed  some  fantastic  misap- 
prehension to  disturb  ray  mind.  But  I  have  always  acted 
openly  towards  you,  and  I  cannot  conceal  that  there  was  a 
coldness  in  your  mother's  manner  to  me  this  evening,  which 
stung  me  to  the  heart.  I  may  be  doing  her  injustice  ;  I 
hope  I  am."  Here  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
mildly  on  his  fair  companion. 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  she,  turning  slightly  pale — "  I  am 
.sure  that  there  is  no  change  in  my  mother's  feelings,  as 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  any.  Do  not  allow  such  an  idea 
to  discompose  you.  If  you  notice  her  when  we  return  to 
the  house,  you  will  see  she  is  the  same  to  you  as  ever." 

"  Since  you  have  not  observed  what  I  alluded  to,"  rejoined 
Randal,  "  I  must  certainly  be  under  some  delusion ;  but 
this  I  know,  that,  were  any  alienation  to  take  place 
between  us,  nothing  could  console  me,  much  lesi  compen- 
sate me." 

"  I  would  regret  such  a  result,"  said  Eliza,  "  very  much 
— perhaps  as  much  as  yourself.  But  it  is  impious  to  say 
that  there  is  any  species  of  calamity  for  which  a  remedy 
cannot  be  found.  Do  you  recollect  that  fine  anecdote  in 
'  The  Tatler,'  of  a  gentleman  who,  on  seeing  a  young  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged,  fall  over  a  cliff,  exclaimed, 
'  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me ;'  and, 
when  he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  awoke?  I  have 
often  thought  of  this,  Randal."  Here,  raising  her  eyes, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  she  met  his.  Hitherto,  she  had 
concealed  the  emotions  that  were  busy  at  her  heart  ; 
but  the  mournful  and  subdued  enthusiasm  of  his  glance 
overcame  her  so  much  that  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  did  not  subside  for  some 
minutes.  Randal  was  much  alarmed,  and  pressed  her 
instantly  to  return  to  the  house.  They  had  only  proceeded 
a  few  paces  when  she  suddenly  said — 

"  A  circumstance  to-night  reminds  me  of  my  old  maid, 
Nina,  who  accompanied  me  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
blacks,  you  know,  are  strangely  superstitious ;  and  she 
always  maintained  that  the  number  three  was  ominous. 
Look,  Randal,"  she  continued,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
raising  the  end  of  a  white  silk  scarf;  when,  to  his  horror, 
he  perceived  three  distinct  drops  of  blood  on  its  snowj- 
surface  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  notwithstanding  all  bis 
efforts  to  revive  her  spirits,  she  continued  sad  and  abstracted. 
This  was  the  last  time  that  ever  Randal  Barclay  walked  with 
Eliza  Ogilvie. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  conversation  we  have 
detailed,  rendered  Eliza  an  anxious  and  vigilant  observer 
of  her  mother  that  evening  ;  and,  even  at  the  first,  she  did 
detect  a  sort  of  coldness  in  her  air  to  Randal.  Still,  how. 
ever,  Mrs  Ogilvie  spoke  to  him  with  apparent  frankness^ 
and  dilated  upon  ber  own  sensibility  and  her  singular 
skill  in  managing  a  household.  But  there  were  two  things 
which  attracted  the  attention  both  of  Eliza  and  Randal, 
shortly  before  the  latter  took  his  leave.  The  one  was, 
that  Mrs  Ogilvie  launched  into  a  prolix  and  most  extra- 
vagant encomium  on  Mr  Richard  Dippie  ;  the  other 
that,  in  alluding  to  Randal's  passing,  she  said,  sarcastically, 
"  I'm  thinking  we  shan't  see  so  much  of  you  now,  Mr 
Barclay,  as  professional  matters  will  be  taking  up  all  youi 
time." 

Randal  took  no  notice  of  the  last  remark ;  but  it  con- 
firmed him  in  the  suspicions  he  had  expressed  to  Eliza ; 
and  in  her  eyes,  which  frequently  met  his,  he  read  no 
reassuring  glance.  He  lingered,  however,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, unwilling  to  go,  as  he  had  a  presentiment  that  here 
he  would  no  longer  be  a  welcome  visiter.  The  next  day, 
he  called  again  at  Elmfield,  and  saw  Mrs  Ogilvie  ;  but  was 
told   that  Eliza  could  not  leave  her  room.     During  this 
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interview,  Mrs  Ogilvie  preserved  her  usuai  appearance  of 
frankness — still  there  was  a  something  that  did  not  satisfy 
Randal.  But  he  only  felt  sorrow,  even  when  she  attempted 
to  ridicule  a  remark  that  he  had  made,  and,  laughing 
most  ungovernably  at  her  own  wit,  looked  for  approbation 
to  her  husband,  who,  at  that  moment,  entering  the  room, 
inquired  where  Eliza  was  ?  A  guilty  blush  overspread 
Mrs  Ogilvie's  face,  and  she  hastily  replied — 

"  She  is  not  well  this  morning." 

"What! — since  breakfast!"  rejoined  Mr  Ogilvie.  "I  never 
saw  her  looking  better.  Girls  who  have  nothing  to  do  are 
always  fancying  themselves  ill." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  true,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  hysterical 
g  ggle,  glad  that  she  had  got  something  like  a  subterfuge 
in  her  husband's  concluding  reflection.  At  the  same  time, 
she  had  penetration  enough  to  observe  that  Randal  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  her  conduct,  and  she  could  not 
refrain  from  inflicting  a  mortification  upon  him.  "  Will 
you  be  so  good,"  said  she,  in  that  deprecating  tone  of  voice 
which  she  considered  particularly  beautiful,  "  as  give  my 
compliments  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Limont,  and  say  that  I  will 
be  so  happy  if  they  will  take  their  tea  with  us  to-morrow 
night .''  Mr  Richard  Dippie  is  to  be  here,  and  I  wish  them 
to  see  him — he  is  such  a  fine  lad  that  I  am  getting  fonder 
of  him  every  day.  What  a  beautiful  chariot  he  has  got !" 
Randal  looked  at  her,  expecting  to  be  included  in  the 
invitation  ;  but  she  merely  said,  she  was  sorry  for  putting 
him  to  so  much  trouble,  while  her  babyish  features  expressed 
a  sort  of  triumph  which  perfectly  confounded  him. 

Here  let  us  explain  the  reason  why  Mrs  Ogilvie  had 
prevented  her  daughter  from  seeing  Randal.  It  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  When  he  called,  she  had  taunted 
Eliza  with  her  partiality  for  him  ;  and,  this  being  openly 
avowed,  she  had  declared  (for  she  was  a  great  pretender 
to  energj'  of  character)  "  that  she  would  go  down  stairs 
and  forbid  him  to  enter  the  house  again."  But  her  spirit 
had  shrunk  when  she  came  into  his  presence,  and  she  found 
that  her  only  resource  for  accomplishing  her  object,  was 
the  artful  species  of  attack  which  we  have  described. 

Upon  Randal's  return,  Mrs  Limont  was  sruck  by  the 
dejection,  or  rather  the  total  prostration  of  spirits,  which 
his  features  indicated. 

"  What's  the  matter  vn  ye,  bairn  ?"  said  she — "  ye  appear 
to  be  sair  cast  doon.     Has  onything  happened  to  vex  ye .''" 

Randal  simply  replied,  that  he  was  fatigued  with  his  walk. 

"  Nae  ither  wonder,"  rejoined  she — "  ye  haena  eaten  as 
muckle  the  day  as  would  hae  served  a  sparrow.  That 
weary  passing  has  dune  ye  nae  guid.  Let  me  bring  ye  a 
glass  o'  wine."     This  she  accordingly  did. 

Randal  then  delivered  Mrs  Ogilvie's  message. 

"  Weel,  if  it's  a  fine  day,  I  hae  nae  objections.  What 
time  will  suit  you  ?" 

"  I  was  not  asked,"  replied  Randal. 

"  No  asked  !" — cried  Mrs  Limont — who  had  long  been 
aware,  from  her  own  observation,  of  his  strong  attachment 
to  Eliza — "  no  asked  !  I  mind  noo  ye  looked  very  disjaskit 
last  nicht  when  ye  cam  hame.  Ye'd  be  telling  ]\lrs 
Ogilvie,  nae  doot,  that  yer  aunt  had  got  a  son?" 

Randal,  rather  startled,  replied  in  the  aflELrmative. 

"  I  see  it  a'  noo.  Hech  !  what  a  thing  wardly  pride  is 
Hoo  often  it  makes  a  body  act  meanly  I  And  that  ill-faured 
lad,  Dippie,  was  asked,  and  ye  slighted  !  He's  just  a  sumph. 
I  dinna  "want  to  ken  ony  mair  aboot  him  ;  but  I'll  gang, 
just  to  tell  Bell  Rippath  a  bit  o'  my  mind.  Her  to  tak 
sic  airs  on  hersel !  I  mind  her  a  dirty-faced  lassie,  rinnin 
bare-headedand bare-fitted  aboot  Pennycuick.  Her,indeed — 
the  wean  o'  auld  Elshie  Rippath,  the  carters'  cobbler — to  pit 
sic  an  afiront  on  you  !" 

Randal  attempted  in  vain  to  pacify  her  ;  but  her  honest 
wrath  admitted  of  no  mitigation,  until  her  husband,  in  his 
wn  peculiarly  mild  and  steady  manner  expressed  a  con- 


viction that  the  omission  must  Iiave  teen  accidentaL  Still, 
however,  a  strong  impression  that  the  important  change  in 
Randal's  expectations  had  been  the  cause  of  Mrs  Ogilvie's 
conduct,  lingered  on  Mrs  Limont's  mind  when  she  entered 
Elmfield  the  succeeding  evening.  Mrs  Ogilvie's  reception 
was  particularly  cordial ;  but  jNIrs  Limont's  feelings  may  be 
conceived  when  she  merely  inquired  for  Randal.  T'nere 
was  one  circumstance,  however,  which  did  please  her — that, 
when  Dippie,  who  was  received  with  the  most  florid  expres- 
sions of  kindness  by  Mrs  Ogilvie,  and  accosted  by  the 
familiar  name  of  "  Richard,"  entered  the  room,  Eliza,  after 
coldly  replying  to  his  inquiries,  rose  from  her  chair,  near 
which  he  had  placed  his  own,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa  between  Mrs  Limont  and  her  husband.  Mrs  Limont's 
manner,  during  her  short  visit  this  evening,  was  very 
different  from  its  usual  placidity.  She  listened  with  marked 
indifiertiice  to  all  Mrs  Ogihde's  attempts  at  sentimental 
conversation  and  self-eulogies  ;  and  her  real  warmth  of 
heart  was  only  discoverable  when  Eliza  became  suddenly 
unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance was  occasioned  by  some  rude  allusion  of  Dippie 
about  Randal  having  been  "  cut  out"  of  the  Westwood 
property. 

"  But  the  bairn  may  dee,"  said  Mrs  Limont,  again  seating 
herself  after  Miss  Ogilvie's  departure,  and  having  recourse 
to  her  snuff-box,  as  a  sort  of  sedative — "  an  auld  woman's 
wean  seldom  lives ;  and  Lady  Musgrave,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  was  seven  years  the  senior  o'  Maister  Barclay's 
mother,  who  wad  hae  been  little  mair  than  forty  had 
she  been  livin  at  this  day.  Puir,  winsome  thing  ! — she  dee'd 
young  ;  and  sair,  sair  maun  hae  been  her  heart  to  leave 
her  bairn  to  sic  a  cauld  warld." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr  Limont,  whose  serenity  was  also 
secretly  disturbed  by  the  rudeness  of  Dippie's  allusion — "  i 
think  ye're  richt,  Jean  ;  and  nae  guid  can  ever  come  owre 
Ledd}'  Musgrave.  If  she  didna  excite  auld  Herbert  against 
his  sister,  she,  at  least,  never  made  ony  attempt  to  lessen 
his  resentment.  I  sometimes  fancied  that,  if  he  had  had 
onv  honest  freend  aboot  him,  matters  might  hae  been  made 
up  between  him  and  the  Barclays,  before  his  death,  as  JMiss 
Mary  was  aye  his  favourite  ;  and  I  never  can  think  o' 
Leddy  Musgrave  wi'  onything  like  patience,  when  I  remem- 
ber the  desolate  state  of  the  puir  j'oung  creature,  as  I 
found  him  sitting  beside  the  corpse  o'  his  mother,  wi'  no  a 
relation  in  the  house,  though  his  aunt  lived  only  five  miles 
off.  They  say,  too,  that  Sir  William  has  had  twa  or  three 
apoplectic  strokes,  and  that  his  leddy  is  aye  pinging.  But 
this  I'm  sure  o' — that  the  loss  o'  the  property  has  never  cost 
Randal  a  thought.  He  has  two  hundred  a-year  clear  money, 
and  I'm  far  mistaen  if  he  will  not  sune  be  at  the  top  o'  his 
profession.  Mr  Hamilton,  who  has  sic  a  great  connection 
wi'  merchants  in  Glasgow,  is  to  gie  him  a'  his  cases,  which 
will  be  a  business  o'  itsel." 

"  We  think  Tery  little  of  two  hundred  a-year  in  Jamaica," 
said  ]\Irs  Ogilvie,'  with  a  satirical  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

"  Hech  me  !"  rejoined  Mrs  Limont ;  "  hut  what  /  would 
hae  thought  o'  siccan  a  sum  lang  syne,  at  Pennycuick  !"  And 
it  must  be  .idded  that,  to  Mrs  Limont's  great  satisfaction,  ■ 
this  allusion  did  not  appear  particuharly  agreeable  to  Mrs  I 
Ogilvie.  Here  Mr  Ogilvie,  apprehensive  that  Mrs  Limont 
should  dilate  on  this  obnoxious  subject  in  the  presence  of 
Dippie,  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  should  take  a  walk  in 
the  garden.  Mrs  Ogilvie  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
escape  so  easily;  for,  no  sooner  had  the  door  closed,  than  Mrs 
Limont  began  to  detail  a  conversation  which  she  had  had, 
some  nights  before,  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  ci-derant 
Bell  Ridpath. 

"  What  changes  happen  in  folks'  lives  1"  said  Mrs  Limont, 
commencing  her  attack. 

•'Oh,  yes," responded  hercompanion,  in  a  sentimental  tone 
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of  voice — "  that  is  what  I  often  observe  to  our  Eliza.  'No  one, 
as  /  say,  can  reckon  on  what  is  to  happen  tlie  next  mornin." 

"And  what  enemies  folk  hae,  that  they  dinna  ken  o' !" 
continued  Mrs  Limont.  "  An  auld  Icddy,  frae  Pennycuick, 
ca'd  on  me  the  ither  day  ;  and  ye  wadna  believe  what  an 
ill-will  she  has  to  ye,  and  hoo  she  went  on  ahoot  ye." 

"  She  must  be  a  low  person  ;  and  I  wish  to  hear  nothing 
anent  her,"  cried  Mrs  Ogilvie,  hastily. 

"  She's  no  exactly  what  ye  may  ca'  that,"  rejoined  the 
other  ;  "  for  she's  come  frae  daccnt  folk.  Her  faither  was 
ance  a  guid  stock-farmer,  no  far  frae  the  Toun ;  and,  gang 
where  ye'd  like,  ye  wadna  hae  seen  a  brawer  lass  than  Babbie 
Brodie.  She  was  just  extraordinar.  But,  oh,  she's  a^vfu 
ivicked  at  onybody  that  slights  her  in  her  auld  days.  And 
only  think,"  continued  she,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  confi- 
dential tone,  and  drawing  her  chair  nearer  ]\Irs  Ogilvie's — 
"  only  think  what  she  said — '  They  tell  me,'  quo'  she,  '  that 
Mrs  Ogilvie  keeps  her  heed  unco  high,  and  tries  to  speak 
fine,  noo  that  she  has  an  aiild  man  wha  got  a'  his  siller — 
Losh  preserve  us  ! — ^vi'  makin  coffins  for  the  puir  craturs 
in  Kingston  that  dee'd  o'  the  yellow  fever,  when  there  was 
an  unco  scarcity  o'  wrights.' — '  Dear  me,'  said  I,  '  !!Miss 
Babby,  onything  for  the  honest  penny.' — '  Ay/  said  she, 
'  I  wad  be  the  last  to  cast  up  onybody 's  forbears,  it  folk 
took  nae  airs  on  themsels.  But,  when  they  do,  merely 
because  they've  got  siller  withoot  ony  merit  o'  their  ain,  I 
canna  hae  ony  patience  wi'  them.  To  think  o'  Bell 
^ippath  turning  up  her  nose  at  a  'sponsible  man's  dochter, 
ke  mysel ! — a  lassie  that  used  to  be  glad  to  get  an  auld 
,,  Dun  frae  me,  at  an  orra  time,  to  gang  dacent-like  to  the 
kirk  !  Do  ye  no  mind  that  auld  Elshie  was  fit  for  naething 
but  to  cobble  herds'  and  cottars'  shoon ;  for  naither  my 
faither  nor  ony  o'  the  farmers  wad  lippen  theirs  to  him,  the 
donnert,  daidlin  body  }' " 

"  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  of  this,"  said  Mrs  Ogilvie,  fum- 
ing with  rage. 

"  Ay,  but  I  haena  come  to  the  warst  o't,"  continued  the 
persevering  Mrs  Limont.  "  '  She  maun  hae  been  unco  fond 
o'  siller,'  quo'  Babby,  '  an'  sweethearts  maun  hae  been 
scarce,  when  she  took  the  like  o'  Ogilvie,  (for  ma  pairt,  1 
dinna  believe  she  ever  had  anither  offer,)  wi'  his  ggem  leg 
and  his  glee'd  een.' " 

"  I  really  cannot  submit  any  longer  to  listen  to  the 
impertinence  of  this  Miss  Babby,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Ogilvie ; 
and  then,  for  she  had  observed  Mrs  Limont's  dislike  to 
Dippie,  and  had  guessed  the  cause  which  increased  it,  she 
remarked — "  What  a  fine  lad  Mr  Dippie  is  !  He  is  likely  to 
be  every  day  a  greater  favourite  with  us  all.  What  a 
fortune  he  has  !    How  much  do  you  think .'" 

"  Indeed,  I  neither  ken  nor  care,"  responded  her  com- 
panion. 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Weel,  weel — that's  most  extraordinar.  Babby  tellt  me 
that  ane  o'  the  ploomen  at  Pennycuick  kenned  his  gniiid- 
faither,  wha  was  just  bedral  at  Currie,  and  that  his  faither 
was  a  mischievous  callant,  wha,  in  ane  o'  his  cantrams,  brak 
the  bell  when  his  faither  was  oot  o'  the  way,  and  ran  off 
to  sea,  for  fear  o'  a  guid  threshing.  Hoo  he  gat  to  Jamaica, 
Babby  couldna  tell.  But,  she  says,  it  was  weel  kent  that 
he  made  his  money  by  marrying  nae  less  than  three  planters' 
widows,  ill-faured  women ;  and,  as  for  the  lad,  he  basna 
a  word  to  thraw  at  a  dog,  sae  different  frae  oor  Mr  Barclay." 

Here  Mrs  Ogilvie  displayed  that  peculiar  sneer  which 
was  her  usual  diplomacy  when  she  found  herself  discom- 
fited; and  it  would  probably  have  provoked  a  fresh  retortfrom 
Mrs  Limont,  had  the  gentlemen  not  re-entered  the  room. 

"And,  O  sirs,"  as  Mrs  Limont  said,  when  afterwards 
recounting  this  conversation,  "with  what  a  smooth,  composed 
countenance  the  cratur  Bell  received  them,  when  her  heart 
was  flaming  wi'  passion  !  I  couldna  but  think  hoo  little 
oatur  there  is  aboot  her." 


Before  the  party  dispersed,  Miss  Ogilvie  came  into  the 
parlour  ;  and,  while  Mrs  Ogilvie  was  engaged  in  producing 
wine  and  cake,  said  to  Mrs  Limont,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Randal  was  not  well  the  niglit  before  last.  I  hope  he 
is  better  now." 

'■  He'll  be  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  better,"  whispered 
Mrs  Limont ;  "  but,  puir  fellow,  h(!  is  very,  very  low." 

Randal  called  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  he  might  not 
appear  offended,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
being  permitted  to  visit  the  family.  To  his  great  delight, 
Mrs  Ogilvie  received  him  with  apparently  more  than  usual 
kindness.  But  Eliza,  who  was  also  in  the  room,  appeared 
to  be  much  embarrassed.  Her  voice  faltered  as  she  returned 
his  salutation,  and  he  observed  that  she  was  much  paler 
than  usual.  Let  us  explain  the  secret  at  once  : — Dippie 
had,  that  morning,  written  to  Eliza,  making  a  proposal  of 
marriage  ;  and  her  mother  had  been  strenuously,  but  fruit- 
lessly urging  her  to  accept  of  it.  Upon  her  daughter's 
decided  rejection,  Mrs  Ogilvie,  whose  kindness,  either  as  a 
wife  or  as  a  mother,  depended  emphatically  upon  the  con- 
dition of  unquaUfied  subservience  to  all  her  caprices,  taunt 
ingly  observed — 

"  You're  refusing  a  good  offer  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who 
has  never  asked  you  to  be  his  wife." 

"  He  has  not,  mamma.  But  his  motives  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  are  pure  and  just.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  want  of  a  profession  has  prevented  him  from 
making  a  formal  disclosure.     But  there  he  is." 

And,  to  her  astonishment,  her  mother  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  But  her  heart  was  unchanged  ;  and 
her  assumed  manner  was  partly  founded  on  her  wish  to 
create  an  unfavourable  contrast,  in  the  mind  of  her  daughter, 
between  her  frankness  and  Randal's  reserve — for  which  she 
knew  she  had  given  him  sufficient  reason — and  partly  on  an 
inclination  to  conceal  from  him  her  share  in  a  letter  which 
she  had  determined  that  Mr  Ogilvie  should  write  him,  for- 
bidding any  repetition  of  his  visits.  Soon,  however,  after 
his  entrance,  she  was  called  out  of  the  room  ;  and  Randal 
could  no  longer  refrain  firom  acknowledging  his  feelings  to 
Eliza,  and  from  asking  her  permission  to  open  the  subject 
to  her  father.  She  at  once  admitted  that  the  regard  was 
mutual,  and  complied  with  his  request,  not  mthout  express- 
ing an  apprehension  that  the  opposition  of  her  mother 
might  prove  successful ;  but  declaring  that,  if  it  was,  she 
never  would  become  the  wife  of  another.  Mrs  Ogilvie's 
step  was  soon  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Randal,  (from  some 
feeling  of  melancholy  prescience,)  having  hastily  begged 
for  a  lock  of  her  hair,  she  instantly  cut  off  one  of  the  long 
beautiful  curls  which  flowed  down  her  temples  ;  and  he  had 
only  time  to  secret  it  when  the  door  opened.  He  then 
rose  and  took  his  leave.  Immediately  on  his  return  home, 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Ogilvie,  avowing  the  attachment  between 
himself  and  Eliza,  detailing  his  circumstances  and  pro- 
spects, expressing  a  hope  that  he  should  soon  succeed  in 
his  profession,  and  entreating  that,  in  the  meantime,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  her. 
To  this  note,  Mr  Ogilvie  returned  a  cold  and  final  refusal ;  at 
the  same  time  stating  that  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  to  set  off  next  morning  for  the  south  of  England. 

From  this  time,  Randal  lost  all  interest  in  the  usual 
occupations  of  life  ;  seldom  stirring  from  the  house,  except 
late  in  the  evening,  and  frequently  returning  wet  with  dew 
or  rain,  to  the  great  terror  of  Mrs  Limont.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  conceal  what  had  h.appened  from  her  and 
her  worthy  husband  ;  and  he  had,  at  least,  the  comfort  of 
real  sympathy. 

"  Haud  up  yer  head,  my  bairn,"  she  exclaimed,  on  one 
occasion.  "  There's  as  guid  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  cam  oot 
o't ;  and  hae  but  patience — the  lassie  will  be  her  ain  mistress 
some  time  or  ither ;  and  that  upsettin  body,  her  mother, 
will  hae  but  little  power  owre  her  when  the  auld  man's 
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dead.  Ye  may  be  sure,  Randal,  they  maun  hae  had  fecht 
aneuch  v/'i  her,  since  they've  had  to  tak  her  to  the  south, 
and  haena  returned  yet,  though  this  is  November,  and  she 
has  been  there  since  the  beginnin  o'  July.  Puir,  bonny 
lassie !  I'm  thinkin  she  pines  as  muckle  for  the  want  o' 
you  as  ye  hae  dune  for  her." 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  Randal  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  infant  cousin,  at  which  event  Mrs 
Liimont  could  not  conceal  her  satisfaction  ;  and,  without 
mentioning  her  intention  to  Randal,  wrote  to  Mrs  Ogilvie, 
apprising  her  of  what  had  happened. 

•'  The  puir  lad,"  said  she,  after  she  had  dispatched  the 
.etter,  "  will  soon  be  himsel  again,  as  it's  a'  the  want  o' 
that  weary  estate  that's  brought  him  to  this  pass." 

"  I  really  wish  that  the  heart  o'  that  woman  may  be 
turned,"  observed  Mr  Limont.  "  It's  an  awfu'  thing  to  see 
3  mind  sae  gentle  an'  sae  powerfu'  as  Randal's,  owretaken 
wi'  untimeous  decay.  Do  ye  no  notice  boo  weak  his  voice 
is  noo,  Jean  ?  and  hoo  his  lips  tremble  and  the  tears  come 
into  his  een,  vihenever  we  speak  a  kind  word  to  him  }  My 
vera  soul's  wae  for  him.  I  hae  often  thought  o'  a  saying  o' 
Dr  Strang,  when  he  was  lecturing  on  the  Flood — '  The 
raven,'  quo'  he,  '  metaphorically  speaking,  finds  itsel  at 
hame  in  this  warld  ;  but  the  dove  canna  get  a  spot  where 
to  rest  its  wing.'  My  fear  is,  Jean,  that  it'll  no  be  lang 
before  I'll  hae  to  lay  his  head  in  the  grave." 

Randal  became  every  day  weaker  ;  and  a  severe  cold 
which  he  had  caught  having  settled  on  his  lungs,  medical  aid 
was  called  in.  But,  one  morning  about  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  requested  that  Mrs  Limont  would  sit  down  by 
his  bedside  ;  and  he  then,  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible, 
told  her  that,  though  he  might  linger  for  a  month  or  two, 
he  could  not  ultimately  recover,  expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  perfect  resignation  to  his  fate.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  executed  a  will,  bequeathing  to  her  all  he 
possessed ;  and  advised  her  to  get  her  own  son  home,  that 
she  might  have  the  comfort  of  his  society  in  her  old  age. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  Mrs  Limont's  grief.  From 
the  sketches  we  have  given  of  her  character,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  ;  and  her  only  conversation,  when  alone  with 
her  husband,  consisted  of  profound  lamentations  for  Randal, 
and  execrations  against  Mrs  Ogilvie. 

In  the  course  of  about  three  weeks  after  this  disclosure, 
txe  was  removed,  by  short  stages,  to  the  small  Border  town 
which  was  mentioned  at  the  outset,  as  it  was  much  recom- 
mended for  the  purity  of  its  air.  After  the  immediate  fatigue 
of  his  journey  was  overcome,  he  felt  somewhat  stronger,  and 
was  even  able,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  to  go,  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Mr  Hamilton,  to  the  picturesque  church- 
yard, which  lies  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  He  had 
never  seen  it  before  ;  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the  secluded 
beauty  of  the  situation,  that  he  frequently  enjoined  his 
friend  to  see  him  buried  in  the  very  spot  which  we  have 
described,  and  to  cause  a  simple  stone  to  be  erected,  bearing 
nothing  but  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death,  his  age, 
and  the  short  passage  from  Scripture.  It  was  only  about 
a  week,  however,  after  the  change,  that  all  his  symptoms 
became  alarmingly  worse — so  much  so,  that  Mr  Hamilton 
considered  it  indispensable  to  send  for  Mr  and  Mrs  Limont. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  they  arrived ;  and  the  anguish,  par- 
ticularly of  the  latter,  when  she  saw  him  rapidly  sinking,  was 
quite  indescribable. 

"  My  poor  bairn,"  she  exclaimed,  her  old  face  streaming 
with  tears,  "  they  havk  killed  ye  at  last  ;  but  they'll 
repent  it." 

"  O  sirs,"  said  Mr  Limont,  "  ye've  got  but  a  puir  reward 
for  a'  yer  confidence ;  you've  been  nestling  under  the  wing 
of  a  vulture." 

"  Do  not  distress  yourselves,  my  dear  friends,"  said 
Randal,  in  a  faint  tone.  "  How  thankful  I  am  that  I've 
Jived  to  see  you  once  more  !   This  will  be  the  last  thrill  of 


worldly  enjoyment,  except  perhaps  one,  that  I  shall  feel 

before  I  die.    Be  sure,  Mrs  Limont,  to  get  your  son  home 

practice  ■will  be  of  comparatively  small  consequence  to  him 
now."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued,  in  a  still  lower 
voice — "Mrs  Limont,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you 
alone." 

Mr  Limont  and  Mr  Hamilton  then  left  the  room  ;  and 
Randal,  raising  his  head  a  little  from  the  pillow,  stretched 
out  his  cold,  moist  hand  to  Mrs  Limont,  which  she  grasped 
convulsively  in  her  own. 

"  Mrs  Limont,"  he  said,  "  have  you  heard  anything  of 
Eliza  since  I  left  Edinburgh  ?"  Here  he  observed  that  the 
hand  of  Mrs  Limont  trembled ;  and,  making  a  suddea 
movement,  exclaimed — "Yes,  you  have.  Tell  me  all — I  am 
strong  enough  to  bear  it." 

The  truth  was,  that  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  Mrs 
Limont's  letter  to  Mrs  Ogilvie  hastened  the  family's  return 
to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  having  discovered,  casually,  the  real 
situation  of  Randal,  they  had  all  called  the  very  day  Mr 
Hamilton's  letter  had  reached  Mr  Limont. 

"  I  saw  her,"  replied  Mrs  Limont,  "  yesterday.  She 
was  very  pale  and  thin  ;  and  sair,  sair  distressed  when 
she  heard  ye  were  sae  ill.  Just  when  she  was  gaun  oot^ 
she  stopped  for  a  moment  ahint  her  faither  and  mother, 
and  spoke  something  that  I  couldna  weel  mak  oot,  as 
she  was  amaist  choked,  aboot  a  primrose  ye  had  gien 
her  langsyne,  and  she  bid  me  tell  ye  she  wad  keep  her 
promise." 

A  sudden  radiance  lit  up  the  dimmed,  though  still  fine 
intellectual  eye  of  Randal,  on  hearing  these  words.  "  I 
knew  it  would  be  so,"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  Mrs  Limont's 
band  more  firmly — "  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ;  so  I  have 
still  had  one  more  earthly  enjoyment."  After  a  short 
interval,  he  again  spoke — "  I  have  one  more  request  to 
make,"  drawing  from  his  breast  a  gold  locket,  containing 
the  curl  of  Ehza's  hair.  "  See,  my  friend,  that  this  is  not 
removed  ;  and  tell  Eliza  what  I  desired  to  be  buried  with 
me."  Mrs  Limont  promised  as  articulately  as  she  could, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  fell  into  a  sleep  which  lasted  till 
about  ten  at  night. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  Mr  and  Mrs  Limont,  and  Mr 
Hamilton,  sitting  by  his  bedside  ;  and,  though  life  was 
fast  ebbing,  the  benignity  of  his  nature  still  continued  so 
unimpaired,  that,  on  hearing  Mrs  Limont  cough,  he  begged 
her  to  go  to  bed,  adding  that  she  had  a  husband  and  a 
son  to  care  for.  But  it  may  easily  be  thought  that  his 
request  was  not  complied  with. — The  difficulty  of  breathing 
increased  very  rapidly  ;  and,  about  a  quarter  before  eleven, 
he  was  heard  to  mirrmur — "  I  neglected  my  mother's  advice  ; 
but  the  penalty  will  soon  be  paid."  Randal,  then,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  scarcely  audible,  requested  Mrs  Limont  to 
come  near. 

"  Death  is  at  hand,"  said  he — '•  would  you  be  so  kind  a« 
to  close  this  eye  ?"  She  placed  her  hands  upon  both  ;  but 
he  gently  removed  the  right,  and  whispered,  •'  That  one  is 
closed  already*  The  difficulty  of  respiration  soon  became 
greater  and  greater,  and  the  only  other  words  which  he 
spoke  were — 

"  I  bless  God  that   I  die  in  peace  with  Him  and  with 
all."     And,  before  midnight,  his  spirit  had  ascended  to  that 
place  where  "  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mai-       . 
riage,  but  are  as  the  angels  in  Heaven." 


*  A  similar  incident  is  recorded  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Wolff. 
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THE  SNOW  STOHM  OF  1825. 
Our  readers  -.vill  recollect  tlie  dreadful  snow  storm  that 
occuned  in  the  year]82o.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  ;uiy 
one  who  \vas  above  the  years  of  childhood  at  the  time,  can 
'lave  forgot  it,  or  can  ever  forget  it.  It  was  the  most  tre- 
mendous with  which  this  country  has  been  visited  for  a 
century.  For  nearly  six  weeks,  and  in  some  places  fur  a 
much  longer  period,  every  road,  excepting  those  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  large  towns,  was  blocked  up,  and  rendered 
impassable  by  either  horse  or  foot  ;  and  one  consequence  was, 
that  scores  of  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  were  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  several  places  of  temporary  sojournment  on 
the  road,  and  lield  in  durante  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  storm,  without  the  possibility  of  communicating  with 
their  friends,  or,  in  the  case  of  mercantile  travellers,  with 
their  employers. 

It  was  a  weary  time,  on  the  whole,  to  those  who  were  thus 
laid  under  embargo ;  but  not  without  its  pleasures  either  ;  for 
each  house  thus  situated,  having  perhaps  a  dozen  strangers 
in  it,  from  and  going  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  became  a 
distinct  and  independent  little  community,  from  which  its 
local  exclusion  from  the  busy  world  had  shut  out,  also,  for 
the  time  at  any  rate,  much  of  its  cares  and  troubles — a  phi- 
losophic spirit  soon  prevailing,  after  the  first  day  or  two's 
confinement,  to  make  the  most  of  what  could  not  be  helped. 

The  writer  of  this  sheet  happened  to  be  one  of  nine  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  way  alluded  to,  in  an  inn  in  the  south 
of  Scotland;  and  although,  asalready  said,  it  was  rather  a  weary 
thing  on  the  whole,  yet  was  it  not  without  its  enjoyments. 
Our  eniiiii  was  often  delightfully  rolicTed  by  the  diversity 
of  character  as  developed  in  our  little  community  ;  for  we 
had,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  salt,  the  pe]]per,  and  the 
vinegar  of  human  dispositions,  sprinkled  throughout  the 
party,  which  not  only  took  from  the  cold  insipidity  of  our 
confinement,  but  gave  to  it  a  rich  and  pleasant  relish. 
Our  host's  cellar  and  larder  happened  to  be  well  stored, 
while  the  house  was,  in  all  other  respects,  an  excellent  one ; 
so,  what  with  the  produce  of  the  former,  and  the  roaring  fires 
kept  up  by  Jamie,  the  waiter,  we  had  really  nothing  to  coni- 
(ilain  of  on  the  score  of  creature  comforts — and  it  is  amazing 
how  far  the  possession  of  these  will  go  to  reconcile  men  to 
otherwise  very  unpleasant  situations.  In  this  case,  they  were 
enhanced  by  the  dreary  prospect  from  without — the  howling 
storm,  the  drifting  snow,  and  the  wide,  dismixl,  monotonous 
waste  of  dazzling  white  that  lay  all  around  us. 

The  consciousness  of  the  comforts  we  enjoyed,  in  short, 
put  us  all  in  good  humour  with  one  another ;  while  a  fellow- 
ship in  misfortune,  and  a  community  of  feeling  as  well  as 
of  persons,  introduced  a  degree  of  friendliness  and  intimacj', 
to  which  few  other  circumstances,  perhaps,  would  have  given 
rise.  We  had  our  small  round  of  standard  jokes  pectrliar 
to  our  situation,  which  few  else  could  have  understood,  and 
fewer  still  have  appreciated,  though  they  did  understand 
them.  We  had,  too,  a  small  round  of  harmless  tricks,  which 
we  regularly  played  off  every  day  on  some  one  or  other  of 
the  corps.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this — the  larder,  the 
cellai-,the  fire,  the  jokes,  andthe  tricks — time  did  occasionidly 
liang  rather  heavily  upon  our  hands,  cspcciallv  in  the  cvcn- 
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ings.  To  lessen  this  weight,  we  latterly  fell  upon  the  con 
trivance  of  telling  stories,  one  or  two  of  us  each  night,  by 
turns.  The  idea  is  a  borrowed  one,  as  the  reader  will  at 
once  perceive,  but  we  humbly  think  not  a  pin  the  worse  on 
that  account.  There  was  no  limitation,  of  course,  as  to  sub- 
ject. Each  was  allowed  to  tell  what  story  he  liked ;  but  it 
was  the  general  understanding  that  these  stories  should  be 
personal  if  possible — that  is,  that  each  should  relate  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  own  life.  Those  who 
had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  communicate  were,  of  course, 
allowed  to  get  oH' with  anything  else  they  chose  to  substitute. 
The  first  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  entertain  us  in  this  way,  was 
a  fat,  good-humoured,  good-natured,  little,  hunch-backed 
gentleman,  with  a  short  leg  and  a  bright  yello\v  waistcoat. 
He  was  a  mercantile  traveller,  and,  if  1  recollect  right,  u 
native  of  Newcastle. 

When  the  little  man  was  asked  to  open  his  budget, 
"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do 
l)etter  than  comply  with  the  understood  wish  of  the  company, 
by  giving  you  a  sketch  of  n>y  own  life,  which  you  will  find 
to  present,  1  think,  as  curious  a  race,  or  struggle,  or  what- 
ever else  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  between  luck  and  misfor- 
tune, as  perhaps  you  have  heard  of: — 

You  must  know,  then,  my  friends,  (went  on  the  little 
gentleman  in  the  bright  3'ellow  waistcoat^)  that  the  indica- 
tions of  my  future  good  fortune  began  to  exhibit  themselves 
as  early  as  they  well  could.  I  was  born  with  a  caul  upon 
my  head,  gentlemen,  which  all  of  you  know  is  an  indubitable 
token  that  the  little  personage  to  whom  it  belongs  will  be 
singularly  fortunate  in  life.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  was  favoured, 
as  I  have  already  said,  with  one  of  those  desirable  head- 
pieces ;  and  great  was  the  joy  the  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
amongst  the  female  friends  and  gossips- who  were  assembled 
on  the  occasion.  The  midwife  said  that  everything  I 
should  put  my  hand  to  would  prosper,^  and  that  I  would  be, 
to  a  certainty,  at  the  very  least,  a  general,  a  bishop,  or  a 
judge  ;  the  nurse  to  whom  I  was  subsequently  consigned, 
on  the  same  ground,  dubbed  me  a  duke,  and  would  never 
call  me  by  any  other  title  ;  whilst  my  poor  mother  saw  me 
in  perspective,  sitting  amongst  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
surrounded  with  power,  wealth,  and  glory.  Such  were  the 
bright  visions  of  my  future  prosperity,  to  which  my  caul 
gave  rise;  and  probably  they  might  have  been  realized,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  unlucky  counteracting  or  thwarting  power 
that  always  stepped  in,  seemingly  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  disappoint  my  own  hopes  and  those  of  my  friends  ;  some 
times  Inmlking  my  expectations  altogether,  when  on  the  ])oint 
of  fruition — sometimes  converting  that  to  evil  in  me  which 
would  iissuredlyhave  produced  good  to  any  other  person.  But 
to  proceed  with  my  history.  I  grew  up  a  fine,  stout,  well-made 
child.  Ay,  you  m.ay  laugh,  gentlemen,  (said  the  little  man, 
good-humouredly,  seeing  a  titter  go  round  at  this  personal  allu- 
sion, which  so  iU  accorded  with  his  present  deformed  appear- 
ance,) but  it  was  the  case,  I  assure  you,  until  I  met  with 
the  accidents  that  altered  my  shape  to  what  you  now  sie  it. 
Well,  1  repeat  that  I  grew  a  fine,  promising  child,  and,  to 
the  inexpressible  amazement  and  delight  of  my  parents, 
shewed  symptoms  of  taking  unusually  early  to  my  legs. 

Nor  were   these    symptoms   unfaithful.       I  took  to  my 
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pins  on  my  own  nccount,  before  I  was  ten  months  old  ;  but.  I 
unfortunately,  my  first  walk  was  into  a  draw-well,  where  I 
would  infallibly  have  been  drowned,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog  which  my  father  kept,  and  which 
was  close  by  me  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  faithful 
creature  leapt  in  after  me,  and  kept  me  afloat,  until  my 
father  came  and  extricated  me.  After  this,  I  was  never 
trusted  a  moment  out  of  sight ;  and  thus,  instead  of  this 
precocious  developcment  of  my  physical  powers  proving  a 
blessing  to  me,  it  proved  a  curse  ;  for  it  deprived  me  of  all 
liberty.  As  I  grew  up,  however,  this  restraint  became  less 
rigorous,  and  I  was  permitted  to  ramble  in  the  garden;  and 
one  of  ray  first  feats,  after  obtaining  this  freedom,  was,  to 
climb  a  high  wall,  to  come  at  an  uncommonly  fine  apple  that 
had  long  tempted  me  with  its  rosy  cheeks,  and  I  had  just 
succeeded  in  getting  near  enough  to  the  prize  to  grasp  it, 
ivhen,  in  making  this  eifort,  down  I  came  ;  and  this  leg,  gen- 
tlemen, (said  the  little  man,  holding  out  his  deformed 
iimb,)  was  the  consequence.  I  fell  and  broke  my  leg,  just 
as  1  was  about  to  grasp  the  apple.  Fatal  type  of  all  my  sub- 
sequent misfortunes  ! 

1  have  now,  gentlemen,  (went  on  tlie  little  man,)  to 
account  for  the  other  deformity  that  disfigures  me  :  viz. — 
my  hump-back.  This  befell  me  in  the  following  manner. 
Playing  one  day  with  a  number  of  boys  of  about  my  own 
age,  which  was  then  six  or  seven,  a  big  fellow,  of  double  the 
size  of  any  of  us,  came  in  amongst  us,  and  began  to  plunder 
us  of  our  playthings  ;  and  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  robbing 
me  of  a  hoop,  when  another  lad,  still  stronger  and  bigger, 
who  saw  the  attempted  robbery,  generously  ran  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  airaod  a  tremendous  blow  with  a  stick  at  my  assail- 
ant. The  blow,  however,  missed  him  at  whom  it  was  aimed, 
and  took  me  exactly  on  the  small  of  the  back,  which  it 
t)roke  in  two  as  if  had  been  a  pipe  shank;  and  the  conse- 
(|uence  w;is,  as  you  see,  gentlemen,  (said  the  little  man  in  the 
bright  yellow  waistcoat,  edging  round,  at  the  same  time  to 
indicate  his  hump.) 

AVell,  then,  gentlemen,  (he  went  on,)  up  to  my  ninth 
year,  this  was  all  the  good  fortune  that  my  caul  l)rought 
me — that  is,  being  first  half-drowned,  then  breaking  my 
leg,  and  lastly  my  back.  To  compensate,  however,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  mischances,  I  turned  out  an  excellent 
scholar ;  and,  especially,  became  a  very  expert  Latinist — 
a  circumstance  which  my  father,  who  had  a  great  veneration 
for  the  language,  thought  sufficient  alone  to  make  my  for- 
tune ;  and  it  certainly  procured  me — that  is,  very  nearly 
procured  me — in  the  meantime,  some  of  the  chief  honours 
;)f  the  school.  I  say  very  nearly — for  I  did  not  actually 
obtain  them  ;  but  it  was  only  by  the  merest  accident  in  the 
world  that  I  did  not.  The  misapprehension  of  a  single 
word  deprived  me  of  a  prize  which  was  about  to  be  awarded 
to  me,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  my  competitors.  This  was 
reckoned  a  very  hard  case  ;    but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Still  there  was  luck  in  the  caul,  gentlemen,  (continued 
the  little  man  in  the  bright  yellow  waistcoat,)  as  you  shall 
hear.  Going  home  from  school  one  day,  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  I  found  a  very  handsome  gold  watch, 
with  valuable  appendages,  lying  upon  the  road.  I  was  at 
Qrst  afraid  to  lift  the  glittering  treasure,  hardly  believing  it 
j)ossible  that  so  rich  and  splendid  a  thing  could  be  without 
an  owner  ;  but,  gradu;illy  picking  up  courage,  I  seized  on 
the  watch,  hurried  it  into  my  pocket,  and  ran  onwards  like 
a  m.adman.  I  had  not  run  far,  however,  wlion  a  man, 
respectably  dressed,  but  who  seemc<l  tUe  worse  of  liquor, 
or  rather  like  one  just  recovering  from  a  <lebjiiiili,  met  me, 
and,  seizing  me  by  the  breast,  fiercely  askoi  me  if  I  had 
seen  anything  of  a  gold  watch.  I  insta/itlv  <  ,ofessed  that 
I  had  found  such  a  thing;  and,  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion, for  the  fellow  continued  to  loob  furiously  at  me,  i)ro- 
ducod  the  watch. 

Very  well,"  said  he,  taking  it  from  me.     "  Now,  you 


little  villain  you,  confess.     You  did  not  find  the  watch,  but 
stole  it  from  me  whilst  I  slept  on  the  road-side." 

I  protested  that  it  was  not  so — that  I  found  it  as  I  had 
said.  To  this  protest  the  fellow  replied  by  striking  me  a 
violent  blov.'  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  stretched  me  on 
the  road ;  where,  after  administering  two  or  three  parting 
kicks,  to  teach  me  honesty,  as  he  said,  he  left  me  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  I  was  sliortly  afterwards  picked  up  and 
carried  home  ;  but  so  severe  had  been  the  drubbing  I  got, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  for  three  weeks  after. 
And  this  was  all  I  gained  by  finding  a  gold  watch.  Had 
any  other  person  found  it,  they  would  have  been  allowed 
to  keep  it,  or,  at  the  worst,  have  got  a  handsome  reward 
for  giving  it  up  ;  but  such  things  were  not  to  be  in  any  case 
in  which  I  should  be  concerned. 

Still  I  say,  gentlemen,  (continued  the  little  man  in  the 
bright  yellow  waistcoat,)  there  was  luck  in  the  caul ;  for. 
soon  after,  a  distant  relation  of  my  mother's,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  there  realized  a  large  for- 
tune, having  come  to  England  on  some  business,  paid  us  a 
visit,  and  was  so  well  pleased  Avith  the  attention  shewn 
hira,  and  with  the  society  he  got  introduced  to,  that  he 
spent  the  whole  subsequent  period  of  his  temporary  resid- 
ence in  this  country  with  us.  During  this  time,  he  became 
remarkably  fond  of  me — so  fond  that  he  could  never  be 
without  me.  I  was  obliged  to  accompany  him  in  all  his 
walks,  and  even  to  sleep  with  him.  In  short,  he  became  so 
attached  to  me,  that  it  was  evident  to  ever)'  one  that  some 
good  would  come  out  of  it ;  for  he  was  immensely  rich,  and 
had  no  family  of  his  own,  never  having  been  married. 
Indeed,  that  I  would  he  the  better  for  the  old  boy's  love  was 
not  matter  of  conjecture,  for  he  frequently  hinted  it  very 
broadly.  He  would  often  take  me  on  his  knee,  and,  while 
fondling  me,  would  say,  in  presence  of  my  father  and 
mother — "  AVell,  my  little  fellow,  who  Imows  but  you  may 
ride  in  your  carriage  yet .'  As  odd  things  have  happened." 
Then,  "  Would  you  like  to  be  a  rich  man,  Bobby }"  he 
would  inquire,  looking  archly  at  me.  "  If.you  continue  as 
good  a  boy  as  you  arc  just  now,  I'll  undertake  to  promise 
that  you  will."  In  short,  before  leaving  us,  our  wealthy 
friend,  whose  name  was  Jeremiah  Hairsplitter,  held  out 
certain  hopes  to  my  parents  of  my  being  handsomely  pro- 
vided for  in  his  will.  This  so  affected  us  all,  that  we  wept 
bitterly  when  the  good  old  man  left  us  to  return  to  the 
West  Indies ;  where,  however,  he  told  us,  he  now  intended 
remaining  only  a  short  time,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  come  home  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  us. 

Well,  gentlemen,  (said  the  little  hump-backed  man  in 
the  bright  yellow  waistcoat,)  here  was  a  very  agreeable 
prospect,  you'll  all  allow ;  and  it  was  one  in  which  there 
appeared  so  much  certainty,  that  it  cost  my  father — who  bad 
been  led  to  believe  he  should  get  a  handsome  slice  too — 
many  serious  thoughts  as  to  how  we  should  dispose  of  the 
money — how  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Jly  father, 
who  was  a  very  pious  man,  determined,  for  one  thing,  to  ^ 
build  a  church  ;  and,  as  to  me  and  my  fortune,  he  thought  J 
the  best  thing  I  could  do,  seeing,  from  my  defonnities,  that  ^ 
I  was  not  very  well  adapted  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  of 
a  professional  life,  was,  when  I  should  become  a  little  older, 
to  turn  country  gentleman  ;  and  with  this  idea  he  was 
himself  so  well  pleased,  that  he  began,  thinking  it  best  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  to  look  around  for  a  suitable  seat 
for  me  when  I  should  come  of  age  and  be  ready  to  act  on 
my  own  account ;  and  ho  fortunately  succeeded  in  finding 
one  that  seemed  a  very  eligible  investment.  It  was  a  very 
handsome  country-house,  .ibout  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  where  we  lived,  and  to  which  there  was  attached  an 
estate  of  lOtX)  acres  of  land,  all  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  upset  price  of  the  whole — for  the  property  w-.w 
at  that  moment  on  sale — was  £iO,OtX)  •   a  dead  b;irgaiu,  a3 
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the  la«7Pr  wlio  liad  the  inanagemont  of  tlio  proportj 
assnreil  us.  It  was  worth  at  least  double  the  inonoy,  he 
said  ;  and  in  this,  Jlr  Longshanka,  the  land-measurer,  whom 
my  father  also  consulted  on  the  suhject,  peifectly  agreed  ; 
but  was  good  enough  to  give  my  father  a  quiet  hint  to  hold 
off  a  bit,  and,  as  the  proprietor  was  in  great  distress  for 
money,  he  might  probably  get  the  estate  for  £lli,0{)(),  or 
something,  at  any  rate,  considerably  below  the  price  named 
Grateful  for  this  hint,  my  father  invited  Sir  Longshanks  to 
dine  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine, 
Now,  gentlemen,  please  to  observe  (said  the  little  hunch- 
backed gentleman  in  the  bright  yellow  waistcoat)  that 
while  we  were  thus  treating  about  an  estate  worth  £20,000, 
we  had  not  a  sixpence  wherewith  to  buy  it  ;  so  that  Mr 
liongshanks'  hint  about  hoi  ling  off  was  rather  a  superfluous 
one.  Rut  then  our  prospects  were  good — nay,  certain ;  there 
was,  therefore,  no  liarm — nay,  it  was  proper  and  prudent 
to  anticipate  matters  a  little  in  the  way  we  did  ;  so  that  we 
might  at  once  have  the  advantage  of  sufficient  time  to  do' 
things  delilx'rately,  and  be  prepared  to  make  a  good  use  ofj 
our  fortune  the  moment  we  got  possession  of  it.  ! 

That  our  prospects  were  excellent,  I  think  you  will  ill 
allow,  gentlemen,  when  you  take  into  account  what  I  have 
already  told  regarding  our  worthy  relative;  but  that  they 
really  were  so,  you  will  still  more  readily  admit,  when  I 
tell  you  that  we  received  many  letters  from  Mr  Hairsplitter 
after  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  (for  he  now  opened  a  regular 
correspondence  with  us,)  in  all  of  which  he  continued  not 
only  to  keep  our  hopes  alive,  as  to  the  destination  of  his 
wealth,  but  to  increase  them;  so  that  I — for  the  bulk  ofj 
his  fortune,  there  was  no  doubt,  was  intended  for  me — was' 
already  looked  upon  as  a  singularly  lucky  young  dog  ;  and 
of  this  opinion,  in  the  most  unqualified  sense,  and  inamosti 
especial  manner,  was  my  mother,  ray  nurse,  and  the  lady 
who  ushered  me  into  the  world — all  of  whom  exuJtingly 
referred  to  my  caul,  and  to  their  own  oft-expressed  senti- 
ments regarding  the  luck  that  was  to  befall  me.  | 

But,  to  return  to  my  story.     After  a  lapse  of  about  two 


that  ;J1  was  lost,  called  upon  a  lawyer  in  the  town  whcro 
we  resided,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our  late  rela- 
tive's affairs;  and,  after  mentioning  to  him  the  footing  we 
were  cm  with  the  deceased,  and  the  expectations  he  had  led 
us  to  indulge  in,  inquired  if  nolkiii:^  would  arise  to  us 
from  Mr  Ilairsplitter's  effects. 

''  Not  a  rap  !"  was  the  laconic  and  dignified  reply — "  not 
a  cross,  not  a  cowrie  !  You  haven't  a  shadow  of  chiim  to 
anything.  All  that  Mr  Hairsplitter  may  have  said  goes 
for  nothing,  as  it  is  not  down  in  black  and  white,  in  good 
legal  phrase." 

So,  my  friends,  (said  the  narrator,  with  a  sigh,)  here 
was  an  end  to  this  fortune  and  to  my  luck  at  that  bout,  at 
any  rate.  Still,  gentlemen,  (went  on  the  little  hump- 
backed man  in  the  bright  yellow  waistcoat,)  I  maintain 
there  was  luck  in  the  caul. 

I  was  now,  you  must  know,  my  friends,  getting  up  m 
years— that  is  to  sav,  I  was  now  somewhere  about  one-and- 
twenty.  Well,  my  father,  thinking  it  full  time  tb.at  I  should 
be  put  in  a  way  of  doing  something  for  myself,  applied,  in 
mybehalf,  to  a  certain  nobleman  who  resided  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  was  under  obligations  to  my  father  for 
some  election  services.  When  my  father  called  on  the  peer 
idluded  to,  and  informed  him  of  his  object — "  Why,  sir," 
said  his  Lordship,  "  this  is  rather  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  both  of  us.  1  am  just  now  in  want  of  precisely  such  a 
young  nian  as-  you  describe  your  son  to  be,  to  ast  as  my 
secretary  and  amanuensis,  and  will  therefore  be  very  glad 
to  employ  him."  His  Lordship  then  mentioned  his  ternis. 
They  were  liberal,  and,  of  course,  instantly  accepted.  This 
settled,  my  father  was  desired  to  send  me  to  Cram  Hall 
his  Lordship's  residence,  nest  day,  to  enter  on  mv  new 
duties. 

Here,  then,  you  see,  was  luck  at  last,  gentlemen,  (said 
the  little  hump-backed  gentleman  in  tlie  bright  yellow  waist- 
coat ;)  for  the  nobleman  was  powerful,  and  there  was  no 
saying  what  he  might  do  for  me.  Next  day,  accordingly,  1 
repaired  to  Cram  Hall  with  a  beating,  but  exulting  heart; 


or  three  years,  during  which,  as  I  have  "said,  we  receivedl|f>^'- 1  was  at  once  proud  of  my  employment  and  ten  if.ed  for 
manv  letters  from  our  worthy  relative,  one  came,  in  whicnii">y  ''™P'°-^'^'''  ''■''°  '''='''  ^  ^°''"'  "  '^'S^^'"^'  Po^ipous,  vam, 
he  informed  us  that  it   was   the  last  we  should  have  from]; ''onceited  personage.  ,  .       -r.-  i  i       ■•      M 

him  from  .Jamaica,  as  he  had  wound  up, all  his  affairs,  andii     "  Shew  off  your  Latm  to  hmi,  Dick,  my  boy,     saia  my 
was  about  to  leave  the  island,  to  return  home  and  spend  1  ^^'^ler,  before  I  set  out:  ;'  it  will  give  him  a  good  opinion 
the  remainder  of  his  days  with  us,  or  in  our  imraedi-ate  ^f  yo"!  talents  and  emditiou.       I  promised  that  1  would, 
neighbourhood  Well,  on  being  introduced  to  his  Lordship,  he  received 


neighbourhood. 

Well,  gentlemen,  you  see  matters  were  gradually  ap-1 
proaching  to  a  very  delightful  crisis  ;  and  we,  as  you  may; 
believe,  saw  it  with  ao  small  satisfaction.  We  indulged  in 
the  most  delicious  dreams  ;  indeed,  our  whole  life  was  nov.'; 
one  continued  reverie  of  the  most  soothing  and  balmy  kind. 
From  this  dreamy  state,  however,  we  were  very  soon  awak- 
ened by  the  following  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  which  my 
father  accidentally  stumbled  on  one  morning  as  we  were  atj 
breakfast.  It  was  headed  "  Dreadful  Shipwreck,"  and  went 
on  thus  : — "  It  is  with  feelings  of  tlie  most  sincere  reirret 
we  inform  our  readers,  tliat  the  Isabella,  fnom  Jamaica  to 
London,  has  foundered  at  sea,  and  every  one  on  board 
perished,  together  with  the  whole  of  a  most  valuable  cargo,; 
Amongst  the  unfortunate  passengers  In  this  ill-fated  vessel, 


me  with  the  most  att'able  condescension  ;  but  there  was 
something  about  his  affability,  1  thought,  which  made  it 
look  extremely  like  as  if  it  had  been  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  she\nng  hew  a  great  man  could  descend. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  young  man,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you 
and  I  shall  get  on  wcfl  together.  But  there  was  just  one 
single  question  regarding  you,  which  I  quite  forgot  to  put 
to  your  father.  Do  you  understand  Latin  thoroughly  ? — that 
is, "can  you  tj-anslate  it  readily  .''  ,    i  ,-  , 

Feeling  my  own  strength  on  this  point,  and  delighted 
that  he  had  afforded  me  so  early  an  opportunity  of  dechu- 
in"  it,  I  replied,  with  a  degree  of  exultation  Avhich  I  had 
some  difficultv  in  repressing—"  I  flatter  myeelf,  my  Lord 
that  you  will  not  find  me  deficient  in  that  particular.  1 
understand  Latin  very  well,  and  will  readily  undertake  to 
translate  anything  in  that  language  which  may  be  presented 


was  a  Mr  Jeremiah   Hairsplitter,  a  well-known   Jamaica 

planter,   who  w.as   on   his  return,   for  good  and  all,  to  his  , 

native  land.     The  whole  of  this  gentleman's  wealth,  which  |i*° '"i^'     ,    ^  „         i-  j   i,-    t  „,.!?,;,.    n-nvnlv 

•11  ■,'^.         -J     /.      ■      .'      ,.   1 ''     "In  that  ease,     replied  his  Lordsliip,  gra^cij, 

was  enormous,  will  now  go,   it   is  said,    (he   having  diedi  <5      .        f  „.:n  .,„f  =„;t  mo " 

•    ...     X .  -  ^L-        •  1  L       1       J  f-r  -     "      IT    sorrv  to  sav.  voiHic  man,  you  will  not  suit  me. 

intestate,)  to  a  poor  man  m  this  neighbourhood,  [Liverpool,]  Js^^^  ■>;  -  ^^^^  ,,  ^-.-^  j  ^^-^^  .,  ,„„,,  ^f  ,„i„gU,d  amaze- 

whois  nearest  of  kin  ,,,,.,„,  ,      ,,  Lent  and"  di.ippoinimcnt-"  because  1  underst.nd  Latin  ? 

Well,  gentlemen  (continued  the  little  hump-backed  man  '  -         '-        .      . 

in  the  bright  yellow  waistcoat,)  here  was  a  pretty  finish  to 

all  our  bright  anticipations  !     For  some  time,  indeed,  wfj 

entertained  hopes  that  the  reports,  especially  the  last,  might 

be  false  ;  but,  alas  !  they  turned  out  too  true.     True,  true 

were  thev,  to  the  letter.     Mv  father    unwilling'  to  believe 


I  should  have  thought  that  a  recommendation  to  your  Lord- 
ship's service." 

'■  Quite  otherwise,  sir,"  replied  his  Lordship,  coolly.  "  It 
I  mav  appear  to  you,  indeed,  sir,  rather  nn  odd  ground  of 
<lisqualification.    But  the  thing  is  easily  explained.     I  have 
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often  occasion,  sir,"  he  went  on,  witli  increasing  di;:^ty, 
"  to  write  on  matters  of  importance  to  my  fiiends  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and,  when  I  have  anything  of  a  very  particular 
nature  to  say,  I  always  write  my  sentiments  in  Latin.  It 
would  therefore,  sir,  he  imprudent  of  me  to  employ 
*ny  one  in  transcribing  such  letters,  who  is  conversant 
with  the  language  alluded  to ;  or,  indeed,  othermsc 
exposing  them  to  the  eye  of  such  a  person.  You  will, 
therefore,  young  man,"  continued  the  peer — now  rising  from 
his  seat,  as  if  with  a  desire  that  I  should  take  the  move- 
ment as  a  hint  that  he  wished  the  interview  to  terminate — 
"  present  my  respects  to  your  father,  and  say  that  I  am  very 
sorry  for  this  affair — very  sorry,  indeed." 

Saying  this,  he  edged  me  towards  the  door  ;  and,  long 
before  I  reached  it,  bowed  me  a  good  morning,  which  there 
was  no  evading.  I  acknowledged  it  the  best  way  I  could, 
left  the  house,  and  returned  home — I  leave  you,  gentlemen, 
to  conceive  with  what  feelings.  My  Latin,  you  see,  of  which 
[  was  so  vain,  and  which,  with  anybody  else,  would  have 
been  a  help  to  success  in  the  world  in  many  situations,  and 
in  none  could  have  been  against  it,  Avas  the  very  reverse  to 
ine. 

That  there  was  luck  inthe  caul,  gentlemen,  nevertheless, 
I  still  maintain,  (said  the  little  hump-backed  man  in  the 
bright  yellow  waistcoat,  laughing  ;)  and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge it  when  I  tell  you  that,  soon  after  the  occurrence  just 
related,  I  bought  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  which  turned  out  a 
prize  of  £20,000." 

"  Ha,  ha  1  at  last !"  here  shouted  out,  with  one  voice,  all 
the  little  man's  auditors.     "  So  you  caught  it  at  last !" 

"  Not  so  fast,  gentlemen,  if  you  please — not  so  fast,"  said 
the  little  man,  gravely.  "  The  facts  certainly  were  as  1 
have  stated.  I  did  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  I  recollect 
the  number  well,  and  will  as  long  as  I  live.  I  chose  it  for 
its  oddity.  It  was  9999,  and  it  did  turn  out  a  £20,000 
prize.  But  there  is  a  trifling  particular  or  two  regarding  it, 
which  I  have  yet  to  explain.  A  gentleman,  qn  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  expressed  some  regret  at  hav- 
ing ventured  so  much  money  on  a  lottery  ticket,  oft'ered  not 
only  to  relieve  me  of  it,  but  to  give  me  a  premium  of  "five 
pounds,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  the  price  of  a  bowl  of 
punch.  "  A  bird  in  hand's  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  thought 
I,  and  at  once  closed  with  his  offer.  Nay,  so  well  pleased 
was  I  with  my  bargain,  that  I  insisted  on  giving  an  addi- 
tional bowl,  and  actually  did  so. 

Next  day,  my  ticket  was  drawn  a  twenty  thousand  pound 
prize  !  and  I  had  the  happiness  (added  the  little  man,  with  a 
rueful  expression  of  countenance)  of  communicating  to  my 
friend  his  good  luck,  as  the  letter  of  advice  on  the  subject 
came,  in  the  first  instance,  to  me. 

However,  gentlemen,  luck  there  was  lin  the  caul  still, 
say  I,  (continued  the  little  hump-bnckcd  gentleman  in  the 
bright  yellow  waistcoat.)  Love,  gentlemen — sweet,  dear, 
delightful  love! — (here  the  little  man  looked  extremely  sen- 
timental)— came  to  soothe  my  woes  and  banish  my  regrets. 
Yes,  my  friends,  (he  said,  observing  a  slight  smile  of 
sui-prise  and  incredulity  on  the  countenance  ot  his  auditors, 
proceeding,  we  need  hardly  say,  from  certain  impressions 
regarding  his  personal  appearance,)  I  say  that  love — dear, 
delightful  love — came  now  to  my  aid,  to  reconcile  me  to  my 
misfortunes,  and  to  restore  my  equanijnity.  The  objects  of 
my  affections — for  there  were  two" 

"  Oh,  unconscionable  man  !"  we  here  all  exclaimed  in 
one  breath.     "  Two !     Ah  !  too  bad  that." 

"  Yes,  I  repeat,  two,"  said  the  little  man,  composedly — 
"  the  objects  of  my  passion  were  two.  The  one  was  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  three-and-twenty — the  other,  a  beautiful  little 
fortune  of  £10,000,  of  which  she  was  in  full  and  uncon 
trolled  possession.  Well,  gentlemen,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  we  loved  each  other  most  devotedly  ;  for  she  w;ls  a 
girl  of  singular  judgment  and  penetration   and  placed  little 


store  by  mere  [icrsonal  appearance  in  thoj*  she  loved :  the 
mind,  gentlemen — the  mind  was  what  this  amiable  girl 
looked  to.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  loved  each  other  v.ith 
the  fondest  affection ;  and  at  length  I  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing upon  her  to  name  the  happy  day  when  we  should 
become  one.  Need  I  dcscrilx;  to  you,  gentlemen,  what 
were  my  transports — what  the  intoxicating  feelings  of 
delight  with  which  my  whole  soul  was  absorbed  bv  the 
contemplation  of  the  delicious  prospect  that  lay  before  me  ! 
A  beautiful  woman  and  a  fortune  of  £10,0(JO  within  my 
grasp !  No.  I'm  sure  I  need  not  describe  the  sensations 
I  allude  to,  gentlemen — you  will  at  once  conceive  and 
appreciate  them. 

Well,  my  friends,  all  went  smoothly  on  with  me  this 
time.  The  happy  day  arrived — we  proceeded  to  church. 
The  clergyman  began  the  service.  In  three  minutes  ni'irc, 
gentlemen,  I  would  have  been  indissolubly  united  to  my 
beloved  and  her  £10,000,  when,  at  this  critical  moment,  a 
person  rushed  breathless  into  the  church,  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  friends  l>y  w  hom  we  were  surrounded, 
and  caught  my  betrothed  in  his  arms,  exclaiming — "  Jessie, 
Jessie !  would  you  forsake  me  ?  Have  you  forgot  your 
vows  ?"  Jessie  replied  by  a  loud  shriek,  and  immediately 
fainted. 

Here,  then,  j'ou  see,  gentlemen,  (continued  the  little 
hump-backed  man  in  the  bright  yellow  wraistcoat,)  was  n 
pretty  kick-up  all  in  a  moment. 

In  a  twiinkling,  the  bevy  of  friends  by  whom  we  were 
accompanied  scattered  in  all  directions — some  running  for 
water,  some  for  brandy,  some  for  one  thing  and  some  for 
another,  till  there  was  scarcely  one  left  in  the  church.  Tlie 
service  was,  of  course,  instantly  stopped ;  and  my  beloved 
was.  in  the  meantime,  very  tenderly  supported  by  the  arms 
of  the  stranger ;  for  such  he  w  as  to  me  at  any  rate,  although 
by  no  means  so  either  to  the  lady  herself  or  to  her  friends. 
I  was,  as  you  may  well  believe,  all  astonishment  and  amaze- 
ment at  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  could  not  at  all  con- 
ceive what  it  meant  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  vcrv 
fully  informed  on  this  head.  To  return,  however,  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  lady.  On  recovering  from  her  fainting  fit, 
the  stranger,  who  had  been  all  along  contemplating  her  with 
a  look  of  the  most  tender  affection,  asked  her,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  "  If  she  wouldstill  continue  true  to  him."  And,  gen- 
tlemen, she  answered,  though  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
"Yes;"  and,  immediately  after,  the  two  walked  out  of  church 
arm  in  arm,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  even  threats 
of  myself  and  my  friends — leaving  us,  and  me  in  particular, 
to  such  reflections  on -the  uncertainty  of  all  human  events 
as  the  circumstance  which  had  just  occurred  was  calculated 
to  excite.  In  three  weeks  after,  the  stranger  and  Jessie  wert 
married.  Who  he  was  is  soon  explained.  lie  had  been  ;i 
favoured  lover  of  Jessie's  some  seven  years  before,  and  had 
gone  abroad,  where  it  was  believed  he  had  died,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  word  from  him  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period.  How  this  was  explained  I  never  knew ;  but  that 
he  was  not  dead,  you  will  allow  was  now  pretty  clearly 
established. 

Now,  gentlemen,  (added  our  little  friend.)  I  have 
brought  my  mishaps  u]i  to  the  present  date.  What  may 
be  still  in  stere  for  mo,  I  know  not;  but  I  have  now  brought 
myself  to  the  peaceful  and  most  comfortable  condition  of 
having  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  anything,  and  therefore 
am  freed,  at  least,  from  all  liability  to  the  pains  of  dis.ap- 
pointmont."  And  here  ended  the  story  of  the  little  hump- 
backed gentleman  in  the  bright  yellow  waistcoat. 

We  all  felt  for  his  disappointments,  and  wished  him 
better  luck. 

The  person  to  whose  turn  it  came  next  to  entertain  u<. 
was  a  quiet,  demure  looking  personage,  of  grave  demean- 
our, but  of  mild  and  pleasant  countenance.  His  gravity, 
we  thought,  partook  a  little  of  melancholy  ;  and  he  was  in 
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consc(iucn-CP,  rccnp;nisod  gpnorally  in  the  Iiousf  liy  tlie  title 
of  the  iiiclanclioly  gentleman.  He  was,  however,  very  tin- 
from  being  morose  ;  inclce<l,  on  tlie  contriir}',  he  was  exeeeil- 
ingly  kind  ami  gentle  in  his  manner,  and  would  not,  1  am 
convinced,  have  harmed  the  meanest  insect  that  crawls,  let 
alone  his  own  species. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  this  person,  on  heing  informed 
that  it  was  his  turn  to  divert  us  with  some  story  or  otlier, 
"  I  will  do  the  best  1  can  to  entertain  you,  and  will  follow 
the  example  of  my  unfortunate  predecessor  of  the  cvei\ing, 
hy  choosing  a  subject  of  something  of  a  pereonal  nature. 

"  To  begin,  tlu'n,  my  friends,"  went  on  the  melancholy 
gentleman — "  I  do  not,  I  think,  aiTOgate  too  much  when  I 
say  that  I  am  as  peaceable  and  peace-loving  a  man  as  ever 
existed.  I  have  always  abhorred  strife  and  wrangling  ;  and 
never  knowingly  or  willingly  ititeri'ere  in  any  way  with  the 
alfairs  of  my  neighbours  or  of  others.  I  would,  in  short, 
at  any  time,  rather  sacrifice  my  interests  than  quarrel  with 
any  one ;  while  I  reckon  it  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  lei 
alone,  and  to  be  allowed  to  get  through  the  world  quietly 
and  noiselessly.  From  my  very  infancy,  my  friends,  (said 
the  melancholy  gentleman,)  I  loved  quiet  above  all  things  ; 
and  there  is  a  tradition  in  our  family  strikingly  corrobora- 
tive of  this.  The  tradition  alluded  to  bears  that  I  never 
•.ried  while  an  infant,  and  that  I  never  could  endure  my 
lattlc.  Well,  gentlemen,  such  were  and  such  still  are  my 
dispositions.  But,  offending  no  one,  and  interferisg  with 
no  one,  how  have  I  been  treated  in  ray  turn  .'  You  shall 
hear. 

At  school,  I  was  thrashed  by  the  master  for  not  interfering 
to  prevent  my  companions  fighting ;  and  I  was  thrashed  by 
my  companions  for  not  taking  part  in  their  quaiTcls :  so 
that,  between  them,  I  had,  I  assure  you,  a  very  miserabl 
life  of  it.  However,  these  were  but  small  matters  compared 
to  what  befell  nie  after  I  had  fairlv  embarked  in  the  world. 

My  first  experience  after  this  of  how  little  m\'  peaceful 
and  inoffensive  disposition  would  avail  me,  was  with  an 
evening  club  which  I  joined.  For  some  time  I  got  on  vcr}' 
well  with  the  persons  who  composed  this  association,  and 
seemed — at  least  I  thought  so — to  be  rather  a  favourite  with 
them,  on  account  of  my  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanour;  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  perhaps  I  might  have  con- 
tinued so.  But  the  demon  of  discord  got  amongst  them, 
and  I  became,  in  consequence  of  my  non-resisting  qualities, 
the  scapegoat  of  their  spleen;  or,  rather,  I  became  the  safetj- 
valve  by  which  their  passions  found  a  harmless  egress. 
But,  to  drop  metaphor,  my  friends,  (said  the  melancholy 
gentleman,)  the  club  got  to  loggerheads  on  a  certain 
politiciJ  question — I  forget  now  what  it  was^^nd  for  some 
nights  there  was  a  great  deal  of  angry  discussion  and  violent 
altercation  on  the  subject.  In  these  debates,  however,  in 
accordance  with  my  natural  disposition,  I  took  no  part 
whatever,  except  by  making  some  fruitless  attempts  to 
abate  the  resentment  of  the  p;uiics,  by  thrusting  in  a  jocular 
remark  or  so,  when  anything  particularly  severe  was  said. 
AV'cll,  gentlemen,  how  was  I  rewarded  for  tliis  charitable 
conduct,  tliink  you  ?     Why,  I'll  toll  you. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  n'ght,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  dis- 
cussion alluded  to,  a  member  got  up  and  said,  address- 
ing the  club — "  My  friends,  a  good  deal  of  vitupera- 
tion and  op]irobrious  language  has  been  used  in  this  here 
room,  regarding  the  question  we  have  been  discussing  these 
three  or  foiu-  nights  liaek  ;  but  we  have  all  spoke  our  minds 
freely,  and  stood  to  it  like  men  who  isn't  af'eared  to  speak 
their  sentiments  anywhere.  Now.  I  says  that's  what  I  likes. 
I  likes  a  man  to  stand  to  his  tackle.  But  I  hates,  as  I  do 
the  Devil,  your  snakes  in  the  grass,  your  smooth-chopped 
fellows,  who  hears  all  and  never  says  nothing,  so  as  how  you 
can't  tell  whether  he  is  fish  or  flesh.  I  say,  I  hate  such 
dastardly,  sneaking  fellows,  who  won't  speak  out ;  and  I  says 
that  such  are  unfit  for  this  company  ;"   (here  the  sjieaker 


looke<l  hard  :it  me  ;)  "  .ind    I    move   that  he  be  turned  out 
diicedy,  neck  and  heel." 

Weil,  this  si)eech,  my  friends,  (went  on  the  melancholy 
gentleman,)  which  you  will  perceive  was  levelled  at  me, 
was  received  with  a  shout  of  applause  by  both  parties.  The 
rufhng  and  cheering  was  immense  ;  and  most  laudably 
prompt  was  the  execution  of  the  proposal  that  excited  it. 
Jk'for<'  I  had  time  to  evacuate  the  premises  quietly  an<l  of 
my  own  accord,  which  I  was  about  to  do,  I  was  seized  by 
the  breast  by  a  tall  ferocious-looking  fellow  who  sat  next 
me,  and  who  was  immediately  aided  by  three  or  four  others, 
and  dragged  over  every  obst.iclc  that  stood  in  the  way  to 
the  door,  out  of  which  I  was  finally  kicked  with  particular 
emphasis. 

Such,  then,  my  friends,  (said  the  melancholy  gentleman,) 
was  the  first  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  benefits  I  was 
likely  to  derive  from  my  inoffensive  non-meddling  disjio- 
sition.  However,  it  was  my  nature;  and  neither  this 
unmerited  treatment  nor  any  other  usage  which  I  afterwards 
experienced  could  alter  it. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  connected  myself  with  a  certain 
congregation  in  our  town,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that,  soon  after  I  joined  them,  they  came  all  to  sixes  and 
sevens  about  a  minister.  One  party  was  for  a  Mr  Triterite, 
the  other  a  Mr  White.  These  were  distinguished,  as  usual 
in  such  and  similar  cases,  by  the  adjunct  ite,  which  had,  as 
j-ou  may  perceive,  a  most  unhappy  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
name  of  the  first  gentleman,  whoso  followers  were  called 
Triteriteites,  and  those  of  the  other  Wliitcites.  However, 
this  was  but  a  small  matter.  To  proceed.  In  the  squabbles 
alluded  to,  gentlemen,  I  took  no  part ;  it  being  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  me  which  of  the  candidates  had  the 
appointment.  All  that  I  desired  was,  that  I  might  be  let 
alone,  and  not  be  called  upon  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
dispute.  But  woidd  they  allow  me  this  indulgence,  think 
you?  No,  not  they.  They  resolved,  seemingly,  that  mv 
unobtrusive  conduct  should  be  no  protection  to  me.  Two 
or  three  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  I  Wiis 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  a  committee  of  the  Tri- 
teriteites, and  requested  to  join  them  in  opposing  the  White- 
i(es.  This  I  civilly  declined  ;  telling  them,  at  the  n^aac  time, 
that  it  was  my  intention  and  my  earnest  wish  to  avoid  all 
interference  in  the  pending  controversy  ;  that  I  was  per- 
fectly indiflerent  to  which  of  the  candidates  the  clmreh  was 
given,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  become  a  hearer  of  either 
of  them  ;  that,  in  short,  I  wished  to  make  myself  no 
enemies  on  account  of  any  such  contest. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Mr  B ,"  said  the  spokesman,  redden 

ing  with  anger,  "  we  underst;ind  all  this  perfectly,  and  thiiik 
very  little,  1  assiire  you,  of  such  mean,  evasive  conduct. 
Had  you  said  boldly  ;uid  at  once  that  you  favoured  the 
other  piu-fy,  we  would  at  least  liavc  given  you  credit  for 
honesty.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  sjr."  he  added 
"  White  ijever  >vill  get  the  church.  That  you  niay  rely  upon.'' 

"  Scurvy  conduct,"  muttered  another  of  the  committee,  <.iA 
he  was  retiring  after  the  speaker. 

"  Shabby,  snivelling,  drivcllit/s:  conduct."  muttered  a 
third. 

"  Low,  mean,  sneahing  conduct,"  said  a  fourth. 

"  Uirty  subtej-fiige,"  exclaimed  a  fifth.  And  of}' the  gen^tle- 
men  went. 

But  they  had  not  vet  done  with  me.  One  of  the  number 
was  a  person  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance,  iuid  the 
next  day  I  received  from  him  the  following  note: — "  Sir,  your 
unmanly,  (I  will  not  mince  the  matter  with  you,)  your  un- 
manly and  disingenuous  conduct  yesterday,  when  called  upon 
by  Mr  Triteritc's  committee,  luus  so  disgusted  me  that  I  beg 
ynu  to  understand  that  we  are  friends  no  longer.  A  candid 
ami  open  avowiJ  of  opposite  sentiments  from  those  which 
I  entertain,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  always  liberal  enough  to  tole- 
rate in  any  one,   without  prejudice  to  previous  intimacj-  ■ 
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but  I  cannot  remain  on  terms  of  friendship  with  a  man  ■nho 
has  the  meanness  to  seek  to  conciliate  the  party  he  opposes, 
by  concealing;  his  adherence  to  that  which  he  has  espoused. 
T — I  am,  sir,"  &g. 

"Well,  my  fi-iends,  (said  the  melancholy  gentleman,)  was 
not  this  an  extremely  hard  case  ?  To  be  thus  abused,  and 
rcTilcd,  and  scouted,  for  merely  desiring  to  be  allowed  to  live 
in  peace,  and  to  have  notliing  to  do  with  a  squabble  in 
which  I  did  not  feel  in  any  way  interested.  But  this  was 
not  all.  I  was  lampooned,  caricatured,  and  paragraphed  in 
the  newspapers,  in  a  thousand  different  w.iys.  In  the  first, 
I  was  satirized  as  the  foir  dealer  ;  in  the  second,  I  was 
represented  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  and  in  the  last,  I 
w;is  hinted  at  as  "  a  certain  quiet  double-faced  gentleman, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  hence." 

But  still  this  was  not  ;dl.  Two  or  three  days  after  I  had 
been  Avaited  on  by  the  Triteriteitcs,  the  same  honour  was 
lone  me  by  the  Whiteites,  and  with  similar  views.  To  the 
gentlemen  of  this  party,  I  said  precisely  what  I  had  said 
to  those  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  begged  of  them,  in 
heaven's  name,  to  let  me  alone,  and  settle  the  matter  amongst 
tjiem  as  they  best  could. 

"  Well,"  replied  one  of  time  gentlemen,  when  I  had  done, 
"I  must  say,  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you,  Jlr  B.  I  thought 
I  could  have  reckoned  on  your  support ;  but  it  doesn't  sig- 
nify. We  can  sccuie  Mr  White's  appointment  without  you. 
But  I  must  say,  if  you  had  been  the  candid  man  I  took 
you  for,  you  would  have  told  me,  ere  this,  that  you  meant  to 
have  supported  the  other  piirty.  I  really  cannot  think  very 
highly,  Mr  B.,  of  your  conduct  in  this  matter ;  but  it  doesn't 
signify,  sir — it  doesn't  signify.  AVe  now  know  who  are  our 
friends  and  who  are  not.  JMr  Triterite,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  will  never  get  the  church,  even  though  he  bus  3'ou 
to  support  him."  Saying  this,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  me,  followed  by  his  train,  who,  precisely  as  the  others 
had  done,  muttered  as  they  ivcnt,  "  shabby  fellow,"  "  mean 
scamp,"  "shuffling  conduct,"  "snakfi  in  the  grass,"  (favourite 
phrase  this,)  &c.  &c. 

Well,  my  friends,  here  you  see,  (said  the  melancholy 
gentleman,)  without  giving  any  one  the  smallest  offence, 
and  desiring  nothing  so  much  as  peace  and  the  good  will 
of  my  neighbours — here  was  I,  I  say,  become  obnoxious  to 
heaven  knows  how  many  people ;  for  my  reputation  naturally 
extended  from  the  committees  to  the  other  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  from  them  again  to  their  friends  and 
acquaintiuices  ;  so  that  I  had,  in  tlie  end,  a  pretty  formidable 
array  of  enemies,  'llie  consequence  of  this  affair  was,  that 
I  soon  found  myself  compelled,  from  the  petty  persecutions 
.and  annoyances  of  all  sorts  to  which  I  was  subsequently  ex- 
posed, to  leave  the  congregation  altogether.  However,  to 
xjompensate  for  all  these  troubles  and  vexations,  I  had  the 
good  fortune,  about  this  time,  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
vei-y  amiable  young  lady,  as  peaceably  inclined  and  as  great 
a  lover  of  quiet  as  myself.  This  lady  I  married,  liaving 
previously  secured  a  house  in  one  of  the  quietest  and  most 
retired  places  in  the  town,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  all 
noise  and  din.  Immediately  beneatj)  this  house,  however, 
there  was  an  empty  unlet  shop,  which  I  could  not  help  re- 
garding with  a  suspicious  eye,  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
might  be  taken  by  a  person  of  sonxe  noisy  ctilling  or  other  ; 
and  so  much  at  last  did  this  fciu-  alann  me,  that  I  deter- 
mined on  taking  the  shop  into  my  own  hands,  and  running 
myself  the  risk  of  its  letting — thus  seeming  the  choice  of  a 
tenant.  Ilanng  come  to  this  resolution,  then,  I  called  upon 
the  liindlord  and  inquired  the  rent. 

"  .0  sir,"  said  he,   "  the  shop  is  lot." 

"  Let,  sir !"  replied  I ;  "  I  saw  a  ticket  on  it  yesterday." 

"  That  might  well  he,  sir,  for  it  was  only  let  tliis  morn- 
ing." 

"  And  (o  whom,  sir,  is  it  Itt,  may  I  ask.''  I  mean,  sir, 
JSvhat  is  his  business  ?" 


"  A  tinsmith,  sir,"  said  tlic  landlord,  coolly. 

"  A  tinsmith  !"  replied  I,  turning  pale.  "  Then  my  worst 
fears  are  reali/.ed  !" 

The  landlord  looked  surprised,  and  inquired  what  I  meant. 
I  told  him,  and  had  a  laugli  from  him  for  my  pains. 

Yes,  my  friends,  (said  the  melancholv  gentleman,)  a  tin- 
smith had  taken  the  shop — a  working  tinsmith — and  a  most 
industrious  and  hardworking  one  he  was,  to  my  cost.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  tinsmith  was  not  a  week  in  his 
new  shop,  when  he  received  a  large  West  India  order ;  ;ind 
when  I  mention  that  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  he  reckoned  it,  compelled  him  to  engage  about  a  score 
of  additional  hands,  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  yourselves,  gen- 
tlemen, to  conceive  what  sort  of  a  neighbourhood  I  soon 
found  myself  in.  On  this  subject,  then,  I  need  only  sav 
that,  in  less  than  a  week  thereafter,  I  was  fairly  hammered 
out  of  the  house,  and  compelled  to  look  out  for  other  quarters. 
But  this,  after  all,  was  merely  a  personal  matter — ont  which 
did  not  involve  the  inimical  feelings  of  others  towards  me  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  an  inconvenience  at  the  time,  it  did 
not  disturb  my  quiet  beyond  the  moment  of  suffering,  as 
those  unhappy  occurrences  did  in  which  I  had,  however  un- 
wittingly, provoked  the  enmity  of  others;  and,  therefore,  after 
Iliad  been  fairly  settled  in  my  new  house,  I  thought  very  little 
more  about  the  matter,  and  was  beginning  to  enjoj-  the  calm, 
quiet  life  which  I  so  much  loved,  as  nobody  had  meddled 
with  me  for  upwards  of  three  weeks.  But,  alas  !  this  felicity 
was  to  be  but  of  short  duration.  The  election  of  a  member 
of  Piirliament  came  on,  and  I  had  a  vote — but  I  had  deter- 
mined to  make  no  use  of  it ;  for,  being  but  little  of  a  poli- 
tician, and,  above  all  things,  desiring  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
evcr3body,  whatever  niiglit  be  their  religious  or  political 
persimsions,  I  thoughtthe  best  wayforme  was  to  take  no  share 
whatever  in  the  impending  contest ;  it  being  a  mere  matter 
of  moonshine  to  me  whether  Whig  or  Tor}-  was  uppermost. 
In  adopting  this  neutral  course,  I  expected,  ;uid  1  think  not 
unreasonably,  to  get  quietly  tlirough  with  the  matter,  and 
that  I  should  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  one.  1  will  further 
confess,  that,  besides  this  feeling,  I  was  guided  to  a  certain 
extent  by  interest.  I  had  many  customers  of  opposite  poli- 
tical tenets — Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical — and  I  was  desirous 
of  retaining  the  custom  and  good  \\\\\  of  them  all,  by  taking 
part  mtli  none.     Grievous  errors — dreadful  mistake  ! 

Soon  after,  the  Ciuididates  started,  and  there  happened  to 
be  one  of  each  of  the  three  classes  just  mentioned — that  is. 
Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical.  I  received  a  card  from  one  of  my 
best  customers,  a  Whig,  containing  a  larger  order  tlian  usual 
for  tea,  wine,  spirits,  &c. — such  being  the  articles  in  which 
I  deal,  gentlemen,  (said  our  mebxncboly  friend;)  but,  at  tlie 
bottom   of  the  slip,   there  was   the  following  note  : — "  31r 

S hopes  he  may  count  on  Mr  B.'s  supporting  the  libera) 

interest  in  the  ensuing  election,  by  giving  his  vote  to  Lord 

Bothcrem.  MrS is  pcrfectlyawareof  Mr  B.'s  indifference 

to  political  matters  ;  but  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  Mr 

S reckons  on  his  support,  as  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no 

moment  to  him  to  whom  he  gives  his  vote." 

Well,  gentlemen,  here  you  see  was  the  first  attack  u]ion 
me  ;  and  the  second  soon  followed.  1  saw  the  storm  that 
was  gathering.  In  the  course  of  the  very  same  day,  I  was 
waited  on  by  another  customer,  .an  inveterate  Tory. 

"  Well,  Mr  B.,"  he  said,  on  entering  my  shop,  "  I  am 
come  to  solicit  a  very  important  favour  from  you  ;  but  still 
one  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  an  old  friend  and 
a  tolerably  good  custamer.  In  short,  Mr  B.,"  he  went  on, 
"  knowing  it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine  to  you  who  is  mem- 
ber for  this  burgh — for  I've  heard  you  say  so — 1  have  come 
to  ask  your  vote  for  Mr  Blatheringham,  the  Tory  candi- 
date." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  1  replied,  "  you  are  quite  right  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine  to  me  what  mav  be  the 
uolitical  tenets  of  our  member     but  I  have  resolved — and  I 
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hnve  (lone  so  for  that  very  renson — not  to  intorfcre  in  the 
matter  at  all.  I  ilo  not  mean  to  vote  on  any  side."  And  I 
laughed  ;  but  my  friend  looked  grave. 

•  Oh  !  you  don't,  Jlr  B.  !"  he  said.  "  Then  am  I  to 
understand  tliat  you  won't  oblige  me  in  this  matter,  although 
it  is  on  a.  point  which  is  of  no  conse<iuonce  to  you,  on  your 
own  confession,  and,  therefore,  reijuiring  no  sacriiice  of 
political  principle." 

"  IMy  dear  sir,"  replied  I,  in  the  mildest  and  most  conci- 
liating manner  possible,  anxious  to  turn  away  wrath — "  I 
lave  already  said" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  very  well,  sir,  what  you  have  said,  and  I'll 
recollect  it,too,you  may  depend  upon  it,  andnot  much  toyour 
profit.  IMy  account's  closed  with  you,  sir.  Good  morning  !" 
And  out  of  the  shop  he  went,  in  a  furious  passion.  On  the 
day  following  this,  I  received  anote  from  the  Whig  canvasser, 
in  reply  to  one  from  me  on  the  suliject  of  /wi' solicitation,  in 
which  I  had  expressed  nearly  the  s;une  sentiments  which  I 
delivered  verbally  to  my  Tory  friend  :  and  in  this  note  I  was 
served  with  almost  precisely  the  same  temis  which  the  Tory 
had  used  in  return,  only  he  carried  the  matter  a  little  far- 
ther— telling  me  plainly  that  he  would  not  onjy  withdraw 
his  own  custom  from  me,  but  do  his  endeavour  to  deprive 
me  of  the  custom  of  those  of  his  friends  who  deiJt  Avith  nie, 
who  were  of  the  same  political  opinions  with  liimself.  Tliis 
1  thought  barefaced  enough  ;  and  I  daresay  3'ou  mil  agree 
with  me,  my  friends,  (said  the  melancholy  gentleman,)  that 
it  was  so. 

Here,  then,  were  two  of  my  best  customers  lost  to  me  for 
ever.  Nay,  not  only  their  own  custom,  but  that  of  all  their 
political  partisans  who  happened  to  de;d  with  me;  for  the  one 
was  fully  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  other  a  great  deal  better: 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  who  threatened  to  deprive  me  of  the 
custom  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  own,  did  so  most  effect- 
u;dly ;  while  the  othei',  who  held  out  no  such  threat,  did 
precisely  the  same  thing  by  his  friends,  and  with  at  least 
i(|ual  success. 

In  truth,  I  wanted  now  but  to  be  asked  to  support  the 
Radical  interest,  to  be  fairly  ruined  ;  and  this  was  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  that  was  not  long  denied  me.  "  My  dear 
Bob," — thuscommenced  a  note,  which  I  had,  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  from  an  intimate  friend,  a  rattling,  rough,  out- 
spoken fellow — "  As  I  know  your  political  creed  to  be 
couched  in  the  phrase — '  Let  who  likes  be  king,  I'll  be  sub- 
ject'— that  is,  you  don't  care  one  of  your  own  figs  what 
faction  is  uppermost — I  request,  as  a  person;il  favour,  youi- 
support  for  iMr  Sweepthedecks  ;  and  this  I  do  the  more 
readily,  that  I  know  there  is  no  chance  of  your  being  pre- 
engaged.  Now,  you  mustn't  refuse  me.  Bob,  else  you  and 
I  will  positively  quarrel;  for  I  have  promised  to  secure 
you." 

Here,  then,  you  see,  my  friends,  (said  the  melancholy 
gentleman,)  was  a  climax.  The  unities  in  the  system  of 
persecution  adopted  against  me,  were  strictly  observed. 
There  was  begimiing,  middle,  and  end  complete — nothing 
wanting.  Well — «till  determined  to  maintain  my  neutrality — 
I  wrote  a  note  to  my  friend,  expressing  precisely  the  s;ime 
sentiments  to  which  I  liiive  so  often  alluded,  'fo  this  note 
1  received  no  answer ;  and  can  only  conjecture  the  effect 
it  had  upon  him  by  tlie  circumstance  of  his  withdraw- 
ing Ids  custom  from  me,  and  never  again  entering  my 
shop. 

Observe,  however,  my  friends,  (here  said  the  melancholy 
gentleman,)  tliat,  in  speaking  of  the  persecutions  I  under- 
went on  tills  occasion,  I  have  merely  selected  instances — 
you  are  by  no  means  to  underst*«d  that  the  cases  just 
mentioned  included  all  the  annoy.ance  I  met  with  on  the 
subject  of  my  vote.  Not  at  all.  I  have,  as  already  said, 
merely  instanced  these  Ciuses.  I  was  assailed  by  scores  of 
others  in  the  sanie  way.     Indeed,  there  was  not  a  day,  for 


upwards  of  three  weeks,  that  I  was  not  badgered  and  abused 
by  somebody  or  other — ay,  ami  that,  too,  in  my  own  shop. 
But  my  shop  was  now  not  wortli  keeping ;  for  Whig,  Tory, 
and  Radical  had  deserted  me,  iuid  left  me  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  my  refiections  on  tlie  course  I  had  ])ursued.  la 
short,  I  found  that,  in  endeavouring  to  offend  no  one,  1  had 
offended  everybody;  and  that,  in  place  of  securing  my  own 
peace,  I  had  taken  the  most  effectuiJ  way  I  possildy  could 
to  make  myself  unliappy. 

Well,  in  the  meantime,  you  see,  my  friends,  (continued 
the  mehmcholy  gentleman,)  the  election  came  on,  and  was 
gained  by  the  Whig  candidate.  The  streets  were  on  the 
occasion  paraded  by  the  partisans  of  each  of  the  parties  ; 
and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  done,  and  of  which,  as  a  sufferer,  I  came  in  for 
a  very  liberal  share.  The  Whig  mob  attacked  my  shop, 
and  demolished  everything  in  it,  to  celebrate  their  triumj)h, 
as  they  said,  by  plucking  a  hen — in  other  words,  one  who 
would  not  support  them.  The  Tory  mob,  again,  attacked 
my  house,  and  smashed  every  one  of  my  windows,  .-illeging 
that,  as  I  was  not  a  Tory,  I  must  be  a  Whig  ;  and,  finally, 
the  third  estate  came  in,  and  finished  what  the  other  two 
had  left  undone,  because  1  w;is  not  a  Radical. 

Here,  then,  gentlemen,  was  I,  I  repeat,  who  had  offended 
no  one,  or,  at  le;ist,  had  given  no  one  any  reasonable  grounds 
of  offence,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  ;uixious  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  everybody — here,  I  say 
then,  was  I,  surrounded  with  enemies,  persecuted  at  all 
hands,  my  business  dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and,  lastly, 
my  effects  destroyed,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ;ill  I  possessed 
in  the  world.  There  was  still,  however,  a  small  residue 
left ;  and  with  tliis  I  now  determined  to  retire  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  take  a  small  house  in  some  sequestered  place, 
at  a  distance  from  all  other  human  habitations,  with  the 
new  of  ascertaining  if  I  could  not  there  secure  the  peace 
and  quietness  which  I  found  the  most  harmless  and  in- 
offensive conduct  could  not  procure  me  in  society.  I  deter- 
mined, in  short,  to  fly  the  face  of  man.  AVell,  such  a  house 
;ls  I  wished,  I,  after  some  time,  found  ;  and  to  it  I  immedi- 
ately retired.  It  was  situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country,  in  a  romantic  little  glen,  and  several  miles  distant, 
on  all  hands,  from  any  other  residence — just  the  tiling  I 
wanted.  Here  at  last,  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on  the  solitude 
around  me,  I  will  find  that  peace  and  quiet  that  are  so  dear 
to  me  ;  here  is  no  one  to  quarrel  witli  me  because  I  do 
not  choose  to  think  as  he  does — none  to  disturb  nie 
because  I  seek  to  disturb  no  one.     Fatal  error  again  ! 

There  was  a  small  trouting  stream  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  I  was  fond  of  angling.  I  went  to  the 
river  with  rod  and  line,  threw  in,  (it  was  the  very  next  day 
after  I  had  taken  possession  of  my  new  residence,)  ;md  in 
the  next  instant  found  myself  seized  by  the  cuff"  of  the  neck. 
I  had  trespassed  ;  and  an  immediate  prosecution,  notwith 
standing  ail  the  concession  I  could  make,  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  proprietor  at  whose  instance  this  proceeding 
took  phice,  was  a  brute — a  tyrant.  To  all  mj'  overtures,  his 
only  reply  was,  that  he  was  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  me ;  and  this  he  did,  to  the  tune  of  about  a  score  of 
pounds.  This  occurrence,  of  course,  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  my  fishing  recreations  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  excited 
some  suspicion  in  my  mind  as  to  the  perfect  felicity  which 
I  was  likely  to  enjoy  in  my  retirement.  Having  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  angling,  I  now  took  to  walking,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  general  inspection  of  the  country  in  my 
neighbourhood ;  taking  one  direction  one  dav,  and  another 
the  next,  and  so  on,  till  I  should  have  seen  all  around  me 
to  the  extent  of  some  miles — "  And  surely  this,"  thought  I  to 
myself  "will  give  offence  to  nobody."  U'ell,  in  pursuance  of 
tliis  resolution,  I  stiirted  on  my  first  voyage  of  discovery; 
but  had  not  proceeded  £ir,  when  a  beautiful  sh.ady  avenue, 
with  its  "ite  flung  invitingly  open,  tempted  me  to  diverge. 
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I  entered  it,  and  was  sauntering  luxuriously  along,  with  my 
hat  in  my  hand,  enjoying  the  cool  shade  of  tlie  lofty  um- 
hrageous  trees  by  which  it  was  skirted,  and  admiring  the 
heauties  around  me — for  it  was,  indeed,  a  most  lovely  place. 
1  was,  in  short,  in  a  kind  of  delightful  reverie,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  I  found  myself  again  seized  by  the  cuff  of  the 
neck,  by  a  ferocious  looking  fellow  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand. 

"  What  do  you  want  here,  sir?"  said  the  savage,  looking 
at  me  as  if  he  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces. 

"  Nothing,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  I,  mildly.  "  I  want 
nothing.  I  came  here  merely  to  enjoy  a  walk  in  this  beauti- 
ful avenue." 

"  Then,  you'll  pay  for  your  walk,  I  warrant  you.  Curse 
me,  if  you  don't !  You  have  no  right  here,  sir.  Didn't  you 
see  the  ticket  at  the  entrance,  foTbidding  all  strangers  to 
come  here  }" 

I  declared  I  did  not ;  which  was  true. 

"  Then  I'll  teach  you  to  look  sharper  next  time.  Your 
name,  sir.'" 

I  gave  it ;  and,  in  three  days  after,  was  served  with  a 
summons  for  another  trespass,  and  was  again  severely 
fined. 

"  Strangelandof  liberty  this !"  thought  I  on  this  occasion — 
as,  indeed,  I  had  done  on  some  others  before — "  where  one 
dare  not  think  as  they  please  without  making  a  liost  of 
enemies,  and  where  30U  can  neither  turn  to  the  right  or 
the  left  without  being  taken  by  the  neck." 

I  now,  in  short,  found,  gentlemen,  (said  our  melancholy 
friend,)  that  I  had  only  exchanged  one  scene  of  troubles 
for  another  ;  and  that  even  my  remote  and  sequestered 
situation  was  no  protection  to  me  whatever  from  annoy- 
ance and  persecution  ;  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  quit, 
and  return  once  more  to  the  town,  to  make  another 
trial  of  the  justice  of  mankind  ;  and  in  this  resolution  I 
was  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  I  shortly  after  this  re- 
ceived from  the  proprietor  whose  lands  adjoined  the  small 
patch  of  ground  that  was  attached  to  the  house  I  resided 
in. 

"  Sir,"  began  this  new  coiTCspondent,  "  you  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  tenant  of  the  house  you 
occupy  to  keep  the  drain  which  passes  your  garden  in  an 
efficient  state,  throughout  the  length  of  its  passage  by  your 
ground.  Now,  sir,  it  is  just  now  very  far  from  being  in 
such  a  condition  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  large 
portion  of  my  land  in  your  neighbourhood  is  laid  under 
Avater,  to  my  serious  loss.  I  therefore  request  that  you  will 
instantly  see  to  this,  to  prevent  further  trouble.  I  am, 
sir,"  &c. 

Well,  gentlemen,  (continued  our  melancholy  friend.) 
to  prevent  this  further  trouble,  and  to  keep,  if  possible,  on 
•^ood  terras  with  my  neighbour,  I  went,  immediately  on 
receipt  of  his  letter,  and  examined  the  drain  in  question  ; 
resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  what  he  requested,  or  rather 
commanded,  if  it  could  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
although  1  conceived  it  was  a  matter  with  which  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  It  was  an  affair  of  my  landlord's  altogether, 
1  thought,  especially  as  nothing  had  been  said  to  me  about 
the  drain  when  I  took  the  house — at  least  nothing  that  I 
recollected.  However,  as  I  have  said,  I  determined,  for 
]>eace  sake,  to  repair  it  in  the  meantime,  and  to  take  myland- 
iord  in  my  own  hand  for  restitution.  On  looking  at  the  drain, 
I  found  it  indeed  in  a  very  liad  state,  and  immediately  sent 
for  a  person  skilled  in  such  matters  to  give  me  an  idea  of 
what  might  be  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  proper  order;  and  was 
informed  that  it  might  be  put  in  very  good  condition,  in  such 
u  state  as  my  neighbour  could  not  object  to,  for  about  fifty 
pounds.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  precisely  equal  to  two 
years'  rent  of  my  house,  and,  I  thought,  rather  too  large  a 
priiMj  to  pay  for  the  pood  will  of  my  neighbour  ;  and  1 
resisted,  at  the  same  time  referring  him  to   my  landlord 


My  landlord  said  lie  had  notning  to  do  with  it,  and  that  1 

must  settle  the  affair  with  Jlr  T the  best  wav  I  could. 

Well,  I  took  advice  in  the  matter  for  I  thought  it  looked 
very  like  a  conspiracy  against  my  simplicity  and  good  nature ; 
and  was  advised  by  all  means  to  resist.     The  result  «as, 

that  my  neighbour,  Mr  T ,  immediately  commenced  a 

suit  against  me ;  and,  in  my  own  defence,  I  was  compelled  to 
raise  an  action  of  relief  against  my  landlord  ;  so  that,  when 
I  returned  to  town,  I  brought  with  me  from  my  sweet, 
calm,  peaceable  retirement,  a  couple  of  full-blown  law  pleas 
of  the  most  promising  dimensions.  Who  would  have 
thought  it — who  would  have  dreamt  it — that,  in  this  seclu- 
sion, this  desert  as  I  may  call  it,  I  should  have  got  involved 
in  such  a  world  of  troubles?  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  vou 
think  was  the  result?  Why,  both  cases  were  given  against 
me.  In  the  one,  I  had  to  pay  costs — and  in  the  other,  to 
pay  costs  and  repair  the  drain  too  ;  and  (added  the  me- 
lancholy gentleman,  with  a  sigh)  I  am  at  this  moment 
so  far  on  my  way  to  Edinburgh  to  pay  the  last  inslalmeni 
of  these  ruinous  and  iniquitous  claims."  And  with  this 
the  melancholy  gentleman  ended  the  sad  story  of  his 
sufferings. 

We  all  pitied  him  from  our  hearts,  and  each  in 
his  own  way  offered  him  the  condolence  that  his  case  de- 
manded. 

He  thanked  us  fur  the  sympathy  we  espresned,  and  said 
that  he  felt  encouraged  by  it  to  ask  our  advice  as  to  liow 
he  should  conduct  himself  in  future,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
peace  and  quiet  he  so  earnestly  desired. 

"  AVliat  would  you  recommend  me  to  do,  gentlemen — 
where  would  you  advise  me  to  go,"  he  said,  in  an  imploring 
and  despairing  tone — nay,  wo  thought  lialf  crying — '•  to 
escape  this  merciless  and  unprovoked  persecution  .^  " 

We  were  all  much  affected  by  this  piteous  ajipeal.  and 
felt  every  desire  to  afford  such  counsel  to  our  ill-used  friend 
as  might  be  of  service  to  him  ;  but,  while  we  did  so,  we 
felt  also  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  case ;  for  we  did  not 
see  by  what  ])ossible  line  of  conduct  he  could  escape  per- 
secution, if  the  very  harmless  and  inoffensive  one  which 
he  had  hitherto  of  his  own  accord  adopted,  had  been  found 
ineffectual  for  his  protection. 

Indeed,  it  was  tlie  very,  nay,  the  only  one  which,  a  priori, 
we  would  have  recommended  to  him;  but,  as  he  had  dearly 
shewn  us  that  it  was  an  ineffectual  one,  we  really  felt  greatly 
at  a  loss  what  to  say  ;  and,  under  this  difficulty,  we  all  re- 
mained for  some  time  thoughtful  and  silent.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  agreed  amongst  us,  as  the  case  was  a  poser, 
that  we  should  sleep  on  the  matter,  and  in  tlie  morning  come 
prepared  with  such  advice  as  our  intervening  cogitations 
should  suggest. 

The  melancholy  gentleman  again  thanked  us  for  the  kind 
interest  we  took  in  his  unhappy  case  ;  adding,  that  he  wa_ 
now  so  disheartened,  so  depressed  in  spirits,  by  the  usage 
he  had  met  with,  that  he  almost  felt  it  an  obligation  to  be 
allowed  to  live. 

As  it  was  now  wearing  kite,  and  our  landlord  had  just 
come  in  to  announce  that  supper  was  ready,  and  would  be 
served  up  when  ordered,  we  agreed  to  rest  satisfied  for  the 
night  with  the  extempore  autobiographies,  as  I  may  call 
them,  of  our  two  worthy  companions — the  little  hunch- 
backed personage  in  the  bright  yellow  waistcoat,  and  tlie 
melancholy  gentleman;  but  we,  at  the  same  time,  resolved 
that  we  would  resume  the  same  mode  of  entertainment  on 
the  following  evening,  and  continue  it  till  every  one  had 
contrifcuted  his  quota. 
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AND   OF    SCOTLAND. 


THE  VICTIM  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

JIkn  ■who  disobej'  the  laTvs,  though  not  possessed  of  any 
true  courage,  are  certainly  possessed  of  some  degree  of 
hardihood — at  least,  insensibility  to  danger — witliout  «liich 
they  would  not  bring  themselves  within  the  range  of  the 
dread  arm  of  public  authority.  That  the  possession  of 
such  a  quality,  however,  gives  peace  of  mind,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  no  one  will  advance ;  for,  if  there  is  any  real, 
unqualified  misery  on  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  bosom 
of  the  wicked.  The  false  hardihood  which  the  bad  man 
possesses  is  only  experienced  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
It  is  gradually  broken  in  upon  as  he  advances  in  crime  ; 
and  is,  in  general,  succeeded  by  a  nervous  irritability  which 
renders  him  the  slave  of  fears  which  would  be  despised  by 
the  honest  coward.  That  he  perseveres  in  his  course,  is  not 
the  sign  of  a  continuance  of  his  former  false  courage  :  it  is 
the  mere  force  of  habit ;  the  refuge  from  that  very  nervous- 
ness which  pursues  him  with  terrors  ;  an  escape  from  him- 
self and  his  own  thoughts  ;  and  a  source  of  livelihood, 
without  which  he  would  starve.  His  unhappiness  increases 
with  the  number  of  his  breaches  of  God's  law  and  the 
statutes  of  the  land,  and  he  dies  (not  always  in  his  bed) 
the  victim  of  those  fears  which,  at  the  outset  of  his  life, 
he  despised. 

There  is,  however,  another  character  in  the  world — the 
victim  of  a  morbid  wish  for  reputation,  or  of  a  co-ordinate 
fear  of  public  reproach.  This  character  (and  the  world  is 
full  of  such)  is  one  of  sheer  cowardice.  lie  is,  in  general, 
not  more  virtuous  than  his  neighbours ;  he  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  the  cause  of  crime,  always  of  mischance  to 
himself.  His  endeavours  to  cover  his  faults  or  misfortunes, 
dictated  by  fear  alone,  and  not  regulated  by  a  genuine 
sense  of  virtue,  are  often  vicious,  always  ridiculous,  and 
never  without  such  a  portion  of  fear  and  trembling  that  he 
is  equally  miserable  with  the  breaker  of  the  ten  command- 
ments and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

In  this  way,  these  two  characters  often  meet  in  tne  com- 
mon experience  of  morbid  terrors.  The  first  has  been 
often  described — the  heart  of  the  criminal  has  been  will 
dissected.  The  latter  is  well  known  ;  but  will  be  nothing 
the  worse  for  being  exemplified  in  a  truly  ludicrous  cha- 
racter, who,  about  the  middle  of  the  lust  century,  figured 
in  the  town  of  Selkirk. 

Peter  Penilheugh  was  a  souter,  or  shoemaker,  in  the 
Border  town  which  has  become  so  famous  for  the  possession 
of  "sewers  of  single-soled  shoon,"  about  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745.  He  carried  on  his  trade  in  a  small 
house,  well  known  to  this  day,  with  a  timber  front, 
remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  small  round  window 
which  gave  light  to  the  room  where  Peter  single-handed 
stood  his  ground  against  poverty.  He  was  m.irried  to 
llobina  Harden,  a  daughter  of  "a  flesher  of  that  name 
living  in  Selkirk,  who  bore  him  no  children,  and  seemed  to 
be  only  useful  to  him  in  one  peculiar  way,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed.  I 

These  two  individuals  wer*;  the  very  opposite  of  each 

other.     She  was  reckoned  good-.'ooking  ;  and,  though  this 

might  be  a  vulgar  prejudice,  slie  was  at  least  showy,  tall, 

fciir,  and  erect.     Her  power  did  not  lie  so  much  in  her  face 
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as  in  her  arm — a  fact  not  unknown  to  her  husband.  She 
might  be  called  a  bouncing  buxom  woman — fond  of  dress, 
of  going  out,  of  figuring  at  fairs,  of  chatting  with  soldiers, 
and  of  running  down  the  characters  of  her  neighbours. 
She  was  regardless  of  her  own  reputation,  which  she  left 
entirely  to  her  husband  to  defend — an  occupation  which, 
though  requiring  no  usual  powers  of  specious  glossing  and 
representation,  was  undertaken  by  him  with  uncommon 
though  ill-requited  zeal. 

Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  was  considerably 
older.  He  could  not  boast  of  being  half  so  well- 
favoured  as  many  of  the  male  associates  of  Robina  ;  and, 
on  that  account,  did  not  come  in  for  any  share  of  her 
approbation.  Of  a  timid  and  inofiensive  nature,  he  never 
commenced  a  brawl  with  the  partner  of  his  aflections, 
whom  he  loved  with  a  strength  equal  to  her  hatred.  He 
was  a  great  advocate  for  peace  ;  a  state  of  inanition  which 
she  considered  tame  and  unworthy  of  her  regard,  and 
which,  accordingly,  she  took  every  opportunity  of  enliven- 
ing with  a  dash  of  domestic  war. 

There  was  one  characteristic  possessed  by  Penilheugh, 
which,  being  a  ruling  passion,  deserves  some  more 
particular  notice.  Though  a  man  in  an  humble  sphere  of 
life,  and  much  below  that  consequence  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  any  share  of  public  attention,  he  pos- 
sessed a  strong  ambition  of  being  considered  of  good 
repute — "  a  man  o'  stautus" — by  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  town.  This  love  of  reputation  was  extended  to  that 
general  character  which  is  found  so  much  in  the  mouths 
of  the  public,  and  which  generally  has  so  little  meaning — 
of  being  "  well  respected  ;"  of  having  a  "  fair  reputation," 
an  "  unblemished  repute;"  of  being"  godly  and  well-living;" 
an  "  example  to  his  fellow  men,"  and  so  forth.  In  these 
floating  culogiums  there  is  never  found  any  specialty  or 
particular.  Fame  does  not  like  particulars,  because  these 
require  proof.  A  general  assertion  often  proves  itself;  and 
the  people  who  are  greedy  of  public  reputation — great 
hunters  of  a  good  name — love  to  shelter  themselves  under 
such  denominations  as  carry  a  high-sounding  title  to  supe- 
rior excellence,  leaving  particular  acts  of  virtue  to  the  com- 
mon, every-day  people  of  the  world,  who,  not  caring  for 
praise,  seem  unconscious  of  the  good  the}'  perform,  and. 
therefore,  are  totally  unworthy  of  reward. 

This  love  of  being  considered  a  good  member  of  society 
and  •'  a  man  o'  stautus,"  was,  in  Penilheugh,  as  is  always 
the  case,  accompanied  with  the  greatest  horror  of  being  con- 
sidered capable  of  doing  anything  to  sully  that  reputation 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  desire  to  be  thought  worthy 
of.  He  carried  this  feature  of  his  character  to  an  extent 
which  made  him  ridiculous.  The  whisper  of  scandal  was 
dreaded  by  him  as  if  it  had  been  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
the  simoom.  He  never  spoke  to  any  one  of  suspected  re- 
putation, avoided  all  places  where  it  was  indecorous  to  be 
seen,  seldom  laughed,  never  staid  from  church,  concealed 
the  infirmities  of  his  wife,  never  tasted  liquor,  and  avoided 
places  of  amusement.  The  authorities  of  scandal  in  the 
town  were  the  objects  of  his  fear  and  adulation.  He  never 
passed  them  without  a  salutation,  and  never  spoke  to  them 
■without  a  compliment.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  victim  of  a 
fear  of  public   reproach,    the    consequence  of  an  extreme 
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moral  tiraitllty,  which  ^ras  constitutional  to  liim,  and,  no 
doubt,  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  being  placed  by 
his  wife  in  a  situation  where  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  a  wea- 
pon he  disliked  above  all  things,  might  hit  him  with  pecu- 
liar force  and  effect. 

This  peculiarity  of  Penilheugh's  character  was  quite  well 
known  to  Robina,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
She  was  in  the  practice  of  constantly  maltreating  him. 
His  fear  of  exposure,  and  of  being  published  as  a  man  who 
kept  an  unruly  house — a  fear  he  laboured  under  with  the 
greatest  pain — induced  him,  or  rather  forced  him,  to  bear 
with  the  abuse  and  even  blows  that  were  daily  heaped  on 
him  by  his  wife.  She  knew  well  this  weakness,  and  did 
not  fail,  when  in  the  act  of  dealing  out  her  chastisement 
with  her  usual  force  and  address,  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible,  whereby  the  poor  victim  forgot  his  pain  in  the 
terror  of  liaving  it  generally  known  that  they  did  not  live 
agreeably  together,  and  that  he  was  "  hen-pecked." 

It  was  never  well  understood  what  particular  demerit,  on 
the  part  of  Penilheugh,  brought  down  upon  him  the  indig- 
nation of  his  wife.  He  was,  as  already  said,  a  quiet  man  ; 
and  his  fear  of  being  talked  of  in  the  town  disrepectfiilly, 
stood  in  place  of  a  good  mora!  restraint  against  doing  any- 
thing to  merit  the  trouble  which  his  spouse  took  with  his 
skin  ;  and,  while  he  did  nothing  to  anger  her  before  she 
began,  he  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  not  only  during  the 
period  occupied  by  her  operations,  but  after  the  work  was 
finished  to  her  satisfaction. 

The  public  knew  these  things,  and  speculated  upon  them 
without  coming  to  any  very  sound  conclusion.  A  serious 
investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  broils  being,  perhaps,  un- 
worthy of  the  subject,  the  neighbours,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  turned  it  to  the  account  of  laughter.  Some  said  that 
llobina  took  so  much  trouble  with  her  husband  merely  for 
the  sake  of  exercise  to  herself — a  quaint  way  of  accounting 
for  a  thing  which  is  not  often  done  gratuitously,  and,  besides, 
as  another  said,  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that  she 
took  more  pleasure  in  beating  Penilheugh  than  people  gene- 
rally in  performing  an  operation  for  the  sheer  and  appa- 
rently useless  puqjose  of  exercising  the  body.  Another 
said,  with  a  similar  attempt  at  humour,  that  she  did  it  for 
the  purpose  d'  exercising  /lim,  from  a  feeling  that  his 
sedentary  habits  required  some  circulation  of  the  blood — a 
plausilile  explanation,  answered  another,  but  also  liable  to 
the  charge  of  quaintness,  besides  being  exposed  to  the 
objection,  that,  although  circulation  of  the  blood  mav  be 
good  for  a  person  of  sedentary  habits,  the  drawing  oj'  blood 
has  never  held  that  reputation. 

But  the  speculations  of  the  public  on  this  subject  were 
suddenly  put  a  stop  to  by  the  entire  cessation  of  Robina 
Penilheugh's  labours  ;  for — whether  it  was  that  she  had  got 
wearied  of  a  thing  which  she  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
I'mbue  with  any  coleurs  of  well-marked  variety,  or  that, 
liaving  wrought  so  long  without  getting  any  thanks,  she 
had  considered  him  ungrateful — she  left  him  one  night 
just  as  he  expected  she  was  going  to  retire  to  bed,  taking 
with  her  a  great  many  portable  articles  of  furniture,  all 
her  valuables,  (with  the  exception  of  a  leather  thong,  which 
Penilheugh  was  well  acquainted  with,)  and  a  consideral)le 
jicrtion  of  her  husband's  linen.  Penilheugh  soon  ascer- 
tained, in  a  private  way,  that  his  wife  h,id  eloped  with  a 
soldier  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  (renilheugh  was  only  five 
^^nd  a  half,)  for  whom  he  had  made  a  pair  of  very  good 
shoes. 

This  circumstance  was  a  great  gnef  to  Penilheugh — not 
so  much  from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  as  from  the  loss  of  his 
reputation,  which  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence. 
His  only  remedy  lay  in  putting  as  fair  a  face  upon  his 
wife's  flight  as  his  ingenuity  could  suggest ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  this,  was  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
in  the  proper  quarter,   by  throwinis  himself  in   the  waj'  of 


the  chiefs  of  the  scandal  coteries  of  the  town.  Tlie  male 
director  of  these  was  AValter  Gibson,  a  leather-merchant, 
a  neighbour  of  Penilheugh's  ;  and  the  female,  Jean  Currie, 
widow  of  John  Currie,  a  barber,  who  had  long  figured  in 
the  same  line,  and  from  whom  his  widow  had  derived  her 
information  and  power  of  communicating  it. 

Penilheugh  first  threw  himself  in  the  wav  of  Gibson. 
The  onset  was  instantaneous. 

"  Is  Robina  awa  f'rae  ve,  Peter,  for  guid  an'  a  ?"  began 
Walter. 

"  Wheesht !"  answered  Peter ;  "speak  reverently,  man — 
ane's  reputation  is  at  stake  in  an  afl'"air  o'  that  delicate  nature. 
I,  wha  hae  contrived  to  bear  a  character  sae  replete  w  i 
honour  as  mine,  canna  be  a'thegither  perfectly  easy  unde; 
sic  a  question.  Dinna  ye  ken,  Walter,  that  the  mai 
wha  has  parted  wi'  his  wife  wham  he  is  bound  to  cherish 
in  his  bosom,  an'  defend  against  wind  an  weather,  canna 
be  weel  spoken  o' .' — and  wha  can  blaw  the  breath  o'  sus- 
picion on  my  character.''  Na,  Walter,  mv  wife  and  I  are 
no  separated.  I  hae  merely  gien  her,  puir  thing,  some 
some  sma'  respite  irae  that  eternal  wark  she  is  aye  sae 
kindl)'  engaged  in,  to  mak  me  comlbrtable.  She's  awa  to 
the  saut  water." 

"  A'body  kens,  Peter,"  said  Walter,  who  knew  his  weak 
side,  "  that  your  character  is  far  beyond  my  power  to 
injure  it.  It's  no  even  in  the  power  o'  a  man  o'  weire, 
fierce  as  thae  creatures  are,  to  stab  a  repute  purified  by  a' 
tlie  four  cardinal  virtues — justice,  prudence,  temperance, 
and  fortitude." 

This  mention  of  the  soldier  went  to  Peter's  heart  like  his 
sword ;  but  he  tried  to  rally. 

"  Very  guid,  Walter,  very  guid  ;  I  really  ~dinna  think  a 
man-at-arms  could  injure  my  repute  ;  but,  God  be  praised ! 
I  hae  little  to  do  wi'  thae  gentry.  George  Sinclair,  nae 
doot,  didna  pay  me  for  the  slioon  I  made  to  him  before  he 
left  Selkirk  ;  but  that's  the  way  o'  his  craft.  It's  meroilu 
he  couldna  tak  awa  my  reputation  alang  wi'  my  leather." 

"  If  he  has  ta'en  frae  j'e,  Peter,"  said  Walter,  "  nae 
ither  leather  than  what  made  the  shoon  that  c.irried  him 
frae  Selkirk,  there's  nae  ill  dune.  Ye'll  no  care  muckle 
aboot  a  pair  o'  shoon.  But,  if  I'm  no  cheated,  the  leather  he 
has  run  aff  wi' winna  A/tie  him  frae  your  just  indignation, 
Peter." 

"  There's  mair  souter's  lair  in  that  speech,"  replied 
Peter,  "  than  I  can  understand ;  and  it's  no  my  way  to  steal 
ither  folk's  education.  It's  weel  kent  ye're  clever,  and,  nae 
doot,  weel  acquainted  wi'  the  sajnng  o'  JIatthew,  that 
every  idle  word  spoken  by  man  maun  be  gien  an  account 
o'.  When  the  prophet  said  that  ane's  reputation  is  like  n 
box  o'  jewels,  there's  nae  doot  he  meant,  in  sae  far  as  oor 
trade  is  concerned,  a  box  o'  tools ;  and  nae  man  can  ken 
better  than  you  what  a  crime  it  wad  be  to  steal  frae  me 
my  implements  o'  trade." 

"  Your  reputation,  Peter,"  said  Walter,  "  is,  I  believe, 
equal  to  that  o'  ony  man  in  Selkirk — a  gey  wide  word — 
an'  I'm  no  the  man  that  wad  injure  it.  \Vhen  does  Robina 
come  back  fnie  the  saut  water  ?" 

"  When  she's  got  aneuch  o'  it,"  replied  Peter,  glad  to 
think  Walter  was  otf  the  scent.  "  Ye'll  maybe  look  down 
and  bear  me  company  in  her  absence  }" 

AValter  replied  that  he  would  ;  and  Peter  left  him,  to 
endeavour  to  cross  the  path  of  Mrs  Currie.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  as  the  stately  Queen  of  Scandal  was  just  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  her  house,  after  a  long  round  slie  had 
made  among  the  neighbours,  collecting  and  collating  all  the 
partieul.ars  of  the  flopement. 

"  Weel,  Mrs  Je:m,"  commenced  Peter,  tuaviier  el  tnni/i- 
ter,  "  ye  surely  maun  hae  been  takin  something  o'  the 
elixir  kind  the  day,  for  ye  are  lookin  like  a  young  lassie 
gaun  to  be  married,  wi'  a'  her  smiles  aboot  her." 

'  Thank  ye,  Peter  !"  replied  Mrs  Currie  :  "  J  hae  indeed 
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hopii  gittiu  a  wee  (Iraji  o'  tlie  elixir  kind,  .^3  ye  ca't ;  if 
•  here's  onytiiing  that  can  niak  me  young  again,  it's  a  pleasant, 
dainty,  stirrin  bit  o'  news." 

"  AVbat's  stirrin  i'  the  toun  the  day .''"  inquired  the 
(rcml)ling  Peter. 

"  They  say,"  replied  Joan,  "  that  George  Sinclair,  the 
man-at-arms,  has  deserted  ui'  a  pair  o'  your  shoon,  Peter." 

"  It's  very  true,"  replied  Peter;  "  Robina,  wha's  awa  to 
the  saut  water,  tauld  rae  the  same  story — but  I  maun  just 
put  up  wi'  the  loss.  There's  ae  comfort  in't — I  can  stand 
the  loss,  an'  my  reputation's  no  concerned  in  the  affair." 

"  It  wadna  be  easy  to  hurt  that,"  replied  Jean.  "  Wal- 
ter Gibson  says  ye  liac  a'  the  carnal  virtues,  amounting  to 
11  great  number.  You  men  are  weel  aft'.  We  puir  women 
hae  niuckle  reason  to  be  proud  when  we  can  say  we  hae 
Hue.  Uobina  maun  be  a  proud  woman,  Peter,  to  get  youT 
leave  to  gae  to  the  saut  water." 

"  Puir  thing!"  replied  Peter;  "  I  was  obleeged  to  force 
her  awa.  I  couldna  see  her  workfn  and  toilin  by  nicht  and 
by  day,  a'  for  my  comfort  and  convenience,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice o'  herain  health.  It's  a  pairt  o'  oor  trade  to  beat  oor 
leather,  ye  maun  ken,  Mrs  Joan.  IMony  a  day  she  wrought 
at  that,  puir  thing.  1  hae  seen  tne  very  sweat  rinnin  doun 
her  bonny  brow  at  it.  I  couldna  witness  sae  niuckle  hard 
labour  without  feelin  ;  an'  often  has  the  tear  trickled  doun 
my  cheeks  to  see  the  curious  ways  o'  v  Oman's  love.  Ye 
are  true  creatures,  Jean.     What  could  we  do  withoot  ye  r" 

"  No  weel,  Peter,"  answered  the  flattered  dame  ;  "  an'  I'm 
just  afraid  ye  may  feel  eerie  when  Robina's  awa,  for  want 
o'  that  braw,  lichtsoiue,  rattlin  manner  o'  hers.  She  was 
the  woman  to  mak  a  man  merry.  Wha  could  resist  the 
fun  o'  her  daflin,  as  she  slapped  him  on  the  back  in  the  free 
and  easy  way  she  sae  aften  did  to  ye  ?  There's  ne'er  anither 
woman  in  Selkirk  wha  took  sao  muckle  pains  wi'  her  hus- 
Dand  as  Robina  Penilheugh  did  wi'  J'ou." 

"  Ye're  a  sensible  woman,  JIrs  Currie,"  said  Peter,  "  as 
your  deceased  husband  was  a  maist  worthy  man.  Though 
a  barber,  nae  man  ever  fand  a  hair  i'  his  neck." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Mrs  Currie  ;  "  he  was  as  like 
yersel,  Peter,  as  twa  honest  men,  wi"  guid  wives,  can  be 
to  ane  anither.  A  weel-wived  husband  is  aye  meek  an' 
sleek.  The  marks  o'  the  kara«  are  aye  fandi  in  his  hair, 
and  wasna  wantin  in  mine,  though  cuttin  and  kamin  hair 
was  his  honourable  profession.  Whan  does  Robina  come 
back  frae  the  saut  water.'" 

"  When  she  has  aneuch  o't,"  replied  the  satisfied  Peter. 

The  two  friends  bade  each  other  good  day.  Peter  con- 
tinued his  rounds,  to  save  his  honour,  by  circulating  the 
story  of  his  w  ife  having  gone  to  bathing  quarters  ;  and  Jlrs 
Currie  flew  to  tell  a  neighbour  she  saw  waiting  for  her,  that 
]\Frs  Penilheugh  had  eloped  with  grenadier^  Sinclair. 

The  news  had  very  generally  got  \vind.  An  elopement 
is  that  kind  of  occurrence  which,  in  aiSmalb  town,  is  con- 
sidered of  that  sprightly,  humorous  kind  which  stjrs  the 
lazy  blood  of  villagers,  and  gives  them  new  life.  The  timid 
I'enilheugh  had,  therefore,  good  cause  to  beat  up  for  re- 
cruits to  his  fame  ;  but  even  his  own  self-love  could  not 
blindhim  altogetherto  the  fact,  thathis  lionouphadsuff'ered — 
first,  by  the  treatment  bis  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  him  ;  and,  secondly,  by  this  unlawful  aflcction  she 
had  adopted  for  a  man  of  war  All  his  lies,  he  feared, 
could  not  save  him  from  the  eftects  of  public  shame.  He 
saw  the  people  pointing  at  him  as  he  passed,  and  felt  the 
agony  of  that  dej)lorable  condition  when  a  man  of  honour 
experiences  the  first  attack  upon  his  virgin  fame.  lie  told 
his  griefs  to  a  friend,  who  informed  him  that  his  suspicions 
were  unfounded,  and  explained  away  the  circumst<ince  of 
the  pointed  fingers,  by  stating  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sel- 
kirk were  in  the  habit  of  pointing  to  him  as  he  passed, 
on  which  occasions  thev  generally  applied  to  him  the  appel- 
lation of  honest  Peter  Penilheugh. 


Tills  explanation,  co  a  certain  extent,  calmed  Peter's 
apprehensions;  but  enough  of  solicitude  was  left  to  induce 
a  wish,  on  the  part  of  this  extniordinary  votary  of  public 
fiime,  to  advance  himself  in  the  estimation  of  good  men,  b}' 
taking  part  in  the  public  aff'airs  of  the  time  ;  with  a  view, 
first,  of  saving  his  character  from  the  cff'ects  of  the  catas- 
trophe he  had  already  experienced  ;  and,  secondiv,  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  amore  imperishable  character  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  News  had  arrived  of  the  rising  in  the  north 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  and  a  better  opportunity  could 
not  have  occurred  for  a  person  of  spirit,  who  had  been  in 
the  shade,  redeeming  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  and  probably  making  his  fortune. 

A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Selkirk  were  inclined  to 
engage  in  the  cause  of  the  young  Prince  ;  and  Peter  Penil- 
heugh asked  himself  the  question  why  he  should  not  strive 
fir  the  crown  of  glory  as  well  as  others.  The  desire  of 
being  considered  a  person  of  public  spirit  fired  him  with 
an  ardour  which  outran  his  courage.  In  his  wish  to  be 
considered  a  warrior,  he  forgot  he  was  a  coward  ;  or  rather 
he  endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  man  who 
trembled  under  the  hands  of  a  woman  was  not  necessarily 
destitute  of  the  spirit  necessary  to  fight  one  of  his  own  sex. 
Indeed,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  quiet  way  in  which  he 
had  received  Robina's  bastinadoing — though  some  liver- 
hearted  caitives  might  call  it  cowardice — ought  truly  to  be 
denominated  courage.  There  was  exemplified  in  it  the 
power  of  suflering — a  true  element  of  a  courageous  charac- 
ter; and  that  suffering  was  endured,  not,  as  some  might 
say,  from  a  fear  of  exposura,  but  only,  to  gratify  a  faithful 
wife. 

Peter's  new  ardour  pushed  him  for,ward' among  the  young 
men  who  were  preparing  to  join  the  Pretender.  They  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  charge  of  a  person  of  undoubt- 
ed courage,  named  Adam  Turnbull— a  young  man,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  in  the  array — and  were  in  the  habit  of 
saeretly  going  through  their  exercises  on  a  green  near  the 
town.  Peter  was  one  of  them,  and  was  observed  to  go 
through  the  forms  with  great  spirit.  On  the  day  previous 
to  their  departure,  he  suddenly  stood  forth  from  the  ranks, 
and  addressed  his  fellow-soldiers,  in  the  following  eloquent 
strain  : — 

"  Ye  gallant  lads  o'  Selkirk,  ken  ye  for  what  ye  are 
aboot  to  feeht.''  If  ye  are  inflamed  by  the  same  spirit  that 
warms  my  bosom  and  maks  my  bluid  circulate  through 
my  veins,  ye  canna  be  ignorant  o'  the  great  and  michty 
object  for  which  ye  are  aboot  to  draw  the  sword  o'  yer 
strength,  and  spill  the  bluid  o'  the  bes.t  o'  Selkirk's  sons. 
It's  no  for  ae  king  mair  than  anither  king — it's  no  for 
Charlie  mair  than  for  Geordie — it's  no  for  Popery  mair 
than  for  Protestantism — it's  no  for  riches  mair  than  for 
eneugh  ; — it's  for  honour,  for  fume,  for  glory,  for  stautus : — 
that's  what  it's  for  ;  and  can  there  be  a  higher  object  o'  a 
brave  man's  ambition  .''  If  there's  ane  amangye  wha  doesna 
feel  the  force  o'  a  guid  repute — wha  doesna  appreciate  the 
pleasures  o'  fame — whase  heart  doesna  boil  wi'  the  thoclit 
o'  being  weel  spoken  o' — that  ni.an's  no  fit  to  fecht  in  oor 
cause.  The  love  o'  stautus,  my  companions,  is  the  source 
o'  a'  our  energies,  frae  him  wha  slips  his  hand  o'er  the 
smooth  sole  o'  a  weel-made  shoe,  and  mutters  to  himsel,  in 
his  liich  and  legitimate  pride,  Wha  could  touch  that.'  to 
him  wha  penned  the  loftiest  apic,  and  grat  to  hear  (for  he 
was  blind)  its  elevated  sentiments  read  to  him  by  his 
dochter-  I  am  no  ashamed  to  say  that  Peter  Penilheugh 
is  the  man  wha  would  risk  his  life  for  that  inestimable 
jewel  ;  and,  if  ye  are  a'  o'  the  same  wayo'  thinking,  Prince 
Charlie  winna  hae  a  set  o'  braver  lads  under  his  banner." 

This  rhapsody  was  received  with  great  cheering,  and 
Peter  was  set  down,  among  the  weaker  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  a  man  of  courage.  Those  who  knew  him  had  a 
very  diflcrcnt  opinion  oi'  him  ;  but  all   conspired  in  flatter- 
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ing  him — some  because  they  thought  he  had  some  oi  the 
qualities  he  wished  attributed  to  him,  and  others  because 
they  procured,  from  his  looks  of  self-complacency,  consider- 
able amusement.  He  got  himself  arrayed  in  regimentals; 
and,  as  he  strutted  about  talking  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
virtues  of  a  good  citizen,  he  sometimes  ventured  on  the 
remark,  that  a  man  of  his  size  would  make  a  better  soldier 
than  a  grenadier.  He,  of  course,  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  made  any  allusion  to  the  particular 
grenadier  who  had  made  off  with  his  shoes,  but  merely  to 
tbe  race  of  Anak  generally,  which  he  held  in  no  estimation 
for  their  capabilities  of  war,  however  they  might  be  prized 
by  the  fair  sex,  who  were  no  true  judges  of  the  character  of 
a  proper  man. 

The  Selkirk-party  accordingly  joined  the  Prince.  In  the 
first  skirmish,  Peter  Peniliieugh's  courage  departed  from 
him  ;  and,  having  fairly  turned  liis  back  for  a  dastardly 
flight,  one  of  his  companions  pursued  him.  and,  with  a  cut 
of  a  sabre,  brought  him  to  the  earth.  The  wound  could 
have  no  effect  in  inducing  Peter  to  return.  Indeed,  it  liad, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  rather  a  different  effect,  as  he 
learned  from  it  some  experience  of  his  own  cowardice — a 
quality  which  the  blows  of  Robina  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  elicit,  so  as  to  be  observable  by  himself.  Even,  however, 
if  he  had  been  willing,  he  could  not  have  again  joined  the 
ranks ;  for  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb — an 
operation  which  confined  him  in  a  small  house,  near  the 
borders  of  England,  for  many  months. 

When  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  go  out,  the  dis- 
membered hero  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  secret  himself 
from  the  reach  of  the  long  arm  of  public  authority,  raised  in 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  a  monarchy  which  ought  to  have 
been  deemed  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  proscription.  A 
hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  the  Jacobites  ;  audit  is  well 
known  to  what  shifts  the  poor  deluded  victims  of  false  hopes 
were  forced  to  betake  themselves  in  escaping  from  their 
sanguinary  pursuers.  The  Prince  himself,  under  the  soft 
disguise  of  female  apparel,  was  comparatively  well  provided 
for  when  compared  with  some  of  his  adherents.  The  poor 
man  who  filled  with  his  body  the  churn,  for  eight  days,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath  ;  he  who  lay  for  six  days  in 
a  coffin,  in  a  house  in  the  Nethergate  of  Dundee  ;  he  who 
lay  coiled  up  in  a  brewer's  vat,  with  a  lid  upon  it,  in  the 
Canongate  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  who  was  stretched  for  a 
month  between  two  mattrasses,  in  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
Perth — were  not  consoled  by  being  made  the  subg'ect  of  a 
single  song,  while  their  Prince's  sufferings  were  chanted  in 
a  hundred  strains. 

The  terror  of  Peter  Penilhevgh  may  be  vcjy  easily  con 
ceived,  when  it  is  known  that  the  men  who  had  recourse  to 
these  extraordinary  modes  of  seciecy  were,  in  fact,  brave 
spirits  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  But  Peter  excelled 
them  all  in  his  plan  of  escape,  lie  was  mutilated  by  the 
wound  he  had  received,  and  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes  when  he 
fell  in  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.  He  could  scarcely, 
(herefore,  be  recognised  by  the  people  who  formerly  knew  him; 
and  having,  in  a  great  degree,  lost  his  reputation — which  was 
(ho  most  valuable  jewel  he  possessed  on  earth — he  had  no 
wish  to  be  recognised  by  his  old  friends.  He  had  heard  it 
reported  that  he  was  dead,  and  an  idea  struck  him — worthy 
ol  his  superior  genius — to  allow  the  opinion  to  prevail,  and 
oven  favour  it ;  whereby,  and  by  having  recourse  to  a  new 
iiame  in  another  town,  and  a  new  reputation,  he  would  get 
quit  of  the  effects  of  the  outlawry  that  was  against  him, 
iuid  the  shame  that  awaited  hira  in  his  native  town,  where 
Ills  wife's  bad  conduct  and  his  own  cowardice  were  now,  no 
doubt,  quite  current.  His  reputation  being  dead,  it  was 
better  that  he  should  be  dead  also.  He,  therefore,  sat 
down,  and,  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  under  a  false  signature, 
wrote  to  the  Piovost  of  Selkirk,  informing  him  that  that 
L.inrst.  worthy  ciliz'Mi.  lector  I'eiiilhough,  was  dead,  and 


requesting  him  to  take  cliarge  of  liis  effects  for  the  person 
who  would  appear  and  chiim  them. 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  Provost,  and  the  contents 
of  it  circulated  throughout  the  to^vn.  Xo  doubt  was 
entertained  in  any  quarter  that  Peter  Penilheugh  was  dead  ; 
and  the  proverb,  of  Fifean  origin,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
married  in  Fife  than  to  die  in  Fife,  was  found  to  be  appli- 
cable to  Selkirk  ;  for  the  true  character  of  Peter  was  very 
freely  brought  out  by  his  friends,  and  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  either  hira  or  his  reputation. 

In  the  meantime,  while  civilUer  dead  in  Selkirk,  Peter 
repaired  to  Jlelrose,  where,  under  the  name  of  Andrew 
Haggerstone,  he  practised  his  trade,  and  bcg-an  to  lay  a  new 
foundation  for  a  character  of  repute,  that  would  be  alike 
independent  of  the  destructive  energies  of  a  wife,  as  of  tjie 
witnesses  of  his  cowardice  when  he  ran  from  the  fight.  In 
order  to  disguise  himself  more  effectually  than  had  been 
already  done  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  and  the  stone  that 
knocked  out  his  eye,  he  shaved  his  whiskers,  and  wore  a 
wig  of  a  different  colour,  clapping  a  large  black  patch  over 
the  untenanted  site  of  his  lost  orb,  changing  the  cut  of  his 
clothes  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  leaving  his  timber 
support  to  please  itself  in  constituting  a  drflerence  of  walk. 
In  this  disguise,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  recognise  old 
Penillieugh.  He  himself  found  every  satisfaction  in  it, 
witli  the  exception  of  a  difficulty  he  experienced  in  found- 
ing a  reputation  against  the  vulgar  prejudices  that  arose 
out  of  his  tinkler-like  aspect.  He  found  that  very  few 
were  inclined  to  respect  a  modem  Vulcan ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  his  endeavours  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  making 
his  acquaintances  believe  that  respectability  could  attach  to 
a  fragment  of  a  man,  who  had  lost  an  eye  and  a  leg,  and 
had  little  of  a  seemly  character  in  the  remainder. 

Although  the  fragment  of  Peter's  body  was  thus  in  Jlel- 
rose,  his  mind  remained  in  Selkirk.  He  found  that,  in 
place  of  securing  anything  like  a  respectable  status  where  he 
was,  the  people  would  scarcely  trust  him  with  their  shoes  to 
cobble  ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  was  in  want  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  parts  of  his  bod}'  he  had  lost,  had 
terrified  away  the  people  who  might  have  contributed  to  his 
support ;  while,  unfortunately,  the  fragment  that  remained 
required  as  much  sustenance  to  support  it  as  his  whole 
previous  corporation.  His  e3'e  was,  accordingly,  turned  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  still  retained  some  pro- 
perty— a  small  house  and  some  furniture — which  he  had 
not  devised  any  good  scheme  for  securing.  He  recollected 
witli  pain  the  palmy  state  he  enjoyed  in  that  comfortable 
town — when  he,  as  "  a  man  o'  stautus,"  strutted  along  its 
streets,  a  respected  and  favoured  citizen,  receiving  the  salut- 
ation of  this  person  and  the  recognition  of  that,  and  en- 
joying the  sunshine  of  a  good  estimation — and  contrasted 
these  advantages  with  the  miserable  and  despised  hobble  of 
a  dead-alive  fragment  of  what  he  was,  worshipping  n 
ha\ighty  neighbourhood  for  a  smile  of  regard  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  mend,  and  receiving  often  nothing  but  a  look  of 
contempt,  or,  what  was  worse,  a  grin  of  aftected  sympathy. 

In  order  to  advance  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens 
of  Jlelrose,  he  published  a  handbill,  importing  that  he 
mended  soles  on  a  new  principle,  and  intimating  silly  that 
all  the  other  cobblers  in  the  town  were  a  set  of  black- 
guards, who  used  rotten  leather  and  weak  thread,  with  a 
view  to  create  trade  l)y  undermining  the  footing  of  the 
lieges,  and  making  tLem  repair  for  an  expensive  consola- 
tion to  the  headquarteis  of  roguery.  This  attempt  to  raise 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  was  attended  with 
disastrous  effects  The  cobblers,  waxing  great  and  wroih 
at  the  proud  monoculus  who  h.ad  come  among  them  from 
the  moon,  with  a  view  to  supplant  them  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  assembled  together  f>r  the  purpose  of  taking 
revenge  on  the  leather  of  the  traducer.  Peter  however, 
got  iiitimation  of  the  iiitenibd  attack  ■  and.  cursing  Melrose 
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as  a  jilace  wlicrc  a  good  reputation  could  not  he  founded,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  envy  of  a  set  of  low  Tagabonds,  he  tocik 
up  his  stick,  leaving  his  arvl  in  his  tool-box,  and  took  the 
road  to  Selkirk,  to  ascertain  vhat  was  done  with  his  jiro- 
jiertv,  and  whether  the  officers  of  the  Crown  had  given  up 
ull  hopes  of  finding  him  alive. 

As  he  entered  his  birth-place — the  fountain  and  the  grave 
of  all  his  pleasures,  where  he  had  wed  and  lost  his  Uobina, 
earned  and  thrown  away  an  excellent  character,  made  and 
resigned  a  handsome  competency — he  wept  ;  but  he  had 
too  much  manliness  left  to  allow  a  weak  feminine  t<  ar  to 
stick  in  the  only  eye  he  had  left  to  light  him  through  life  ; 
so,  wiping  it  away,  he  directed  his  steps  to  what  is  called 
the  cross,  or  middle  of  the  town,  where  he  used  to  resort 
after  finishing  his  shoes,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  town,  and 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  reputation  and  unsullied 
character,  in  the  respect  which  was  always  shewn  him  by 
those,  at  least,  who  knew  his  weakness,  and  \^ho,  by  Peter's 
self-ad  Illation,  were  magnified  into  the  publio.  Nobody 
knew  him.  lie  looked  at  his  old  friends  ;  they  slunk 
away  froai  bim.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  gaberlunzie; 
and  one  pf  them  ottered  him  a  penny.  The  offering  was 
gall  and  vinegar  to  the  victim  of  public  opinion.  lie 
turned  away  his  face;  and,  directing  his  steps  to  old  Walter 
(libson's,  he  went  in  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  one 
Peter  Pcnilbeugh  lived,  or  if  he  did  live  in  Selkirk. 

Having  thrown  this  question  in  at  the  door,  he  stood  to 
receive  his  answer,  expecting  that  Walter  would  come  out 
the  moment  he  heard  the  sweet  name  of  his  old,  honoured 
friend.     Walter  did  come  out. 

"  The  auld  wretch  is  dead  monya  lang  daysyne,"answercd 
AVtilter,  captiously.  "  He  didna  deserve  to  leeve.  His  con- 
ceit, his  horns,  his  military  prowess,  his  love  o'  fidse  soles,  his 
!ees,  his  ugly  face,  lie  a'  snug  aneuch  in  the  kirkjar/I  o' 
Alnwick." 

"  Did  he  leave  a  wife .''"  inquired  Peter. 

"  'Deed  did  he,"  answered  Walker,  "  and  a  6ne  quean 
;!ie  is.  IShe  used  to  tan  bim  nicely,  the  auld  rascal  ;  and 
wha  could  blame  her .'  She  is  a  bonny  quean,  and  he  was 
an  ill-favoured  goat,  wha  never  deserved  sic  a  companion. 
But  she  treated  him  weel ;  for  she  leathered  him  to  his 
heart's  contentment  every  day,  and  then  went  and  took  r^ 
walk  wi'  some  o'  her  wisclike  freends,  for  the  sake  o"  recrea- 
tion. At  last,  sick  o'  the  auld  brock,  and  wearied  to  death 
>vi"  strappin  him,  she  eloped  wi'  a  fine-lookin  grenadier  o' 
the  name  o'  Sinclair ;  and  the  puir  horned  creature  thocht 
he  couldna  do  better  than  use  bis  armed  head  against  the 
reignin  King.  But  horns  are  nae  signs  o"  courage — the 
reptile  took  flight  at  the  first  onset,  and  fled  frae  the  field  o' 
fecht  wi'  as  muckle  speed  as  he  had  approaclied  it ;  an',  if 
I'm  no  cheated,  it  was  just  the  grenadier  Sinclair,  wha,  seeiii 
bim  rin,  followed  him,  cut  bis  hamstrings,  and  left  him  to 
blaw  oot  his  useless  breath  in  the  heait  o'  a  cloud  o'  mist." 

"  Where  is  his  wife,  now  ?"  inquired  the  nearly  speechless 
Peter. 

"  She  and  her  husband  Sinclair,"  re]ilied  the  other,  "  are 
livin  in  the  wretch's  boose  doun  the  way  there.  She 
claimed  it  for  her  terce,  no  bein  within  the  bounds  ;  and 
the  Shirra  has  gien  her't  for  her  life.  She  has  a'  his  bit 
sticks  o'  furniture,  too." 

''  Did  nae  ither  body  claim  his  hoore  }"  asked  Peter. 

"  Ou,  ay,  a  nephew  o'  the  useless  crai>:r's  claimed  it  ;  but 
the  Shirra  gae  it  to  the  widow.  I  dinna  ken  the  law,  and  I 
dinna  care  for't." 

"  Ye  dinna  seem  to  hae  liked  auld  Peter,"  s.-iid  his 
equivalent. 

"  Indeed  I  didna,"  replied  Walter.  "  He  uad  owre 
muckle  conceit.  He  thocht  himsel  a  man  o'  repute,  puir 
thing,  though  the  hail  toun  lauched  at  bim.  We  a'  prQise<l 
him  to  bis  tiice,  nae  doot,  but  it  was  only  for  fun  ;  for  we 
liked  to  enjoy  the  kcekle  i'  bis  lauch  when  he  \\as  tauld  o' 


his  reputation.  I  had  ither  reasons  fif  no  :ikin  him.  The 
cratur  wasna  honest.  He  clieateil  me  like  a  blackleg,  giein 
me  rotten  leather  for  my  soles,  and  seal's-skin  for  my  uppers 
— and  then  his  prices  were  beyond  a'  calculation." 

With  a  sorrowful  heart,  Peter  hobbled  away  to  another 
quarter  of  the  town,  to  try  if  his  character  w;us  any  better  in 
that  direction.  Knocking  at  Widow  Curric's  door,  he 
inquired  if  Peter  Penilheugh  still  lived  in  Selkirk,  and 
where. 

"  Hoot,  man  !"  ejaculated  the  widow,  as  she  ran  to  the 
door — "  that  silly  carle's  dead  langsync  ;  but  yell  get  his 
wife,  wha  is  married  to  George  Sinclair,  livin  in  his  boose." 

"  Ay,  ay-T^ishe  dead  ?"  said  Peter,  mournfully.  "  I  kent 
bim  brawly  myse! — he  wasna  sae  ill  as  he's  ca'ed  noo,  after 
he's  dead.  There  were  mony  guid  jioints  aboot  him.  His 
repute  was  fair  an'  honourable  while  he  lived,  an'  it's  no  fair 
to  speak  ill  o'  the  dead." 

"  I  hae  nae  great  reason  to  speak  ill  o'  the  puir  body." 
said  the  widow,  "  neither  did  I  intend  to  do  sican  ungratefij 
office  ;  but  I  canna  stand  by  an'  hear  a  white-livered  cuckold 
caitiff' praised  for  qualities  he  didna  possess.  Whar,  think 
ye,  lay  the  repute  he  made  sae  muckle  wark  aboot  when  ho 
was  on  earth  .''  Only  in  the  fleecbin  an'  fun  o'  the  wags  o* 
Selkirk,  wha  liked  to  see  the  auld  smaik  srairkin  owre  the 
notion  o'  his  honour,  o'  whilk  he  bad  nae  mair  than  ony  auld 
jevel  wha  ever  cheated  the  wuddy.  But,  maybe,  ye're  a 
freend  o'  his? — I  shouldna  be  sae  free  wi'  strangers." 

"  I'm  sure  naebody  can  say  he  didna  leeve  happy  wi'  bis 
wife,"  said  Peter,  wishing  to  avoid  her  question,  and  to  feel 
her  pulse  on  this  delicate  point. 

"  Think  ye  sae,  man  .''"  said  the  w  idow — "  ye'll  better 
ask  Robina  hersel.  She'll  no  be  sae  mealy -moolhed  as  I  am. 
Mony  a  day  she  strapped  him  wi'  his  ain  leather  ;  but  the 
cratur's  fear  prevented  him  frae  complainin  ;  an'  he  tauld 
everybody  that  she  liked  him,  when  he  should  hae  said  that 
she  licked  him.  He  was  richt  cheap  o'  his  paiks  ;  for  they 
say  he  looked  after  ither  women,  an'  I  can  even  say  that  the 
auld  goat  cast  mony  a  sheep's  ee  at  mysel.  But  the  waist 
taut  o'  the  cratur  was  his  dishonest^' — for  ye  never  got 
change  frae  him  but  it  wanted  a  plack  ;  an'  the  liggs  he 
tauld  to  niak  folk  believe  he  was  a  man  o'  repute,  were  oot 
o'  a'  character." 

"  Do  a'  the  folk  o'  Selkirk  think  sae  ill  o'  my  auld  frecn 
as  ye  do  .-•"  asked  the  despairing  Peter. 

"•  'Deed  do  they,"  answered  the  -yvidow — "  an'  waur. 
They  were  muckle  offended  wi'  his  flicht  frae  the  field  o" 
battle.  It  was  that  unfortunate  aft'air  that  brocht  up  a,' 
his  fauts.  Maybe,  if  he  had  dee'd  gaum,  they  micht  hae  for- 
gotten his  fauts,  and  buried  them  wi'  his  body  ;  but  we 
wha  bear  the  honour  o'  bein  the  bravest  o'  the  Borderers, 
canna  endure  cowardice." 

Peter  bade  the  widow  good  night,  and  went  sorrowfully 
through  the  town,  endeavouring  to  find  if  these  statement^ 
of  him  were  general.  He  found  they  were.  Everybody 
had  something  to  say  against  him.  He  was  a  thief,  a  liar, 
a  swindler,  a  coward.  JIany  things  were  said  which  bad 
no  foundation  in  truth  The  people  seemed  angry  at  his 
cowardice,  because,  as  tticy  said,  it  sullied  the  fame  they 
acquired  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  It  would  even  seem 
that  his  effigy  had  been  burnt  when  the  news  of  his  flight 
arrived  in  the  town  ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  rar.cour  that  prevailed  against  him  had  its  origin  in 
that  proceeding. 

This  extraordinary  living  example  of  the  old  adage 
applicable  to  eavesdroppers,  sat  down  on  a  dike  at  the  eri(^ 
of  the  town,  to  commune  with  himself  on  his  own  sorrows. 
He  had  intended,  if  he  found  the  people  still  retained  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  reputation,  and  knew  nethiiif;  of  the 
>torv  of  the  flight,  to  come  haf^  to  life  again,  and  receive, 
ill  the  town  wbere  he  was  beloved,  the  coii;.enia'  efl'i  cts  of 
th:it  BTTOp:ithy  which  his  supposed  death  would  ui\  !■  ubtetjly 
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excite.  lie  had  figured  himself  "alking  along  the  town,  some 
Sue  morning — rciiivivus — the  same  clean,  honest-looking, 
respectable  citizen  he  used  to  be;  and  saw,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, the  people  Hying  from  all  quarters  to  get  a  shake  of 
the  hand  of  the  lamented  dead-alive,  and  pouring  in  upon 
his  delighted  ears  their  he^ty  congratolations.  "  What  an 
increase  of  reputation  !"  he  had  ejaculated.  A  dearonship 
would  be  the  consequence  ;  next,  the  office  of  convener 
would  be  put  upon  him,  and  the  shining  robe  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Brydone  was  already  flowing  from  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Where  were  all  these  hopes  now  ?  The  top  of  an  old 
dike  was  his  seat ;  he  had  no  money  to  procure  a  bed  ; 
he  was  hungry  ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  dishonoured.  The 
reputation  he  had  so  long  wrought  and  fought  for,  was 
gone.  Mutilated  in  body,  with  one  melancholy  lack-lustre 
orb  sticking  lonely  in  his  forehead  ;  his  immortal  part  de- 
stroyed, both  in  his  prior  life  and  in  the  present,  in  Sel- 
kirk and  in  Melrose — what  remained  for  him  but  a  rope .' 
liven  that  he  knew  not  where  to  find.  Pope's  recommend- 
ation was  to  him  nugatory  ;  for  where  was  the  "penny.'" 
He  had  not  even  the  means  of  death,  far  less  those  of  life. 

Ilis  situation  was  deplorable;  and  his  utter  destitution 
suggested  the  idea  of  still  assuming  his  former  life  and  cha- 
racter, (his  shape  he  could  not.)  and  vindicating  his  right 
to  his  little  house  and  chattels.  But  how  was  this  to  be 
dcme.''  Who  would  believe  that  he  was  Peter  Penilheugh  .' 
Would  not  Robina  and  her  husband  murder  him  if  he  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  them  of  their  property  .■■  But,  above 
all,  how  could  he  appear  in  Selkirk,  to  claim  his  effects — 
in  that  place  where  his  only  consolation,  his  only  pride, 
liis  exultation,  his  joy,  was  to  be  considered  respectable  and 
beloved — to  stand  up  an  object  of  scorn  and  contempt  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  burnt  in  effigy,  and  assert  a  right 
to  effects  which  had  been  quietly  possessed  by  others  for  a 
length  of  time.''  The  thought  was  maddening;  he  could 
not  stand  it.     This  resource  was  abandoned  in  despair. 

As  he  sat  in  this  deplorable  plight,  the  provost  of  Selkirk 
passed  him,  and  threw  him  a  penny.  Peter's  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  take  it  up.  "  I'm  no  a  beggar,  sir,"  said 
he. 

"  You  are  perhaps  a  gentleman,"  said  the  provost,  pick- 
ing up  liis  gratuity. 

"  No,"  said  Peter  ;  "  but  I  was  ance  a  person  o'  reputa- 
tion :  and,  though  poor,  I  canna  forget  my  honour." 

"  Are  you  going  into  Selkirk.''"  inquired  the  provost,  as 
he  wais  iproceeding 

"  Yes,"  answered  Peter  :  "  an'  I  wish  to  ken  if  there's 
ane  Peter  Penilheugh  hve.i  there  .'''' 

"  I  wish  there  was  n^w  i^uch  a  person,"  answered  the 
provost — "  I  could  commaaicate  goo<}  tidings  to  him  ;  but 
he  is  dead." 

As  the  provost  saiti  these  words,  he  Ijad  got  to  some  dis- 
tance. Peter  started  to  his  Joot,  and  hobbled  aft«r  him. 
The  provost  thought  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  the 
gratuity,  and  cried  out  to  him  that  he  need  not  follow  him, 
as  he  never  offered  a  penny  twice  to  anybody. 

"  It's  no  the  penny  I'm  wantin,  yer  Honour,"  sai4  Peter. 
"  I  wapt  to  ken  the  guid  tidings  ye  hae  for  Peter  Penilheugh, 
>vha  vwas  a  freen  o'  mine  ;  an'  maybe  I  may  hae  reason  to 
say  that  what  a  freen  gets  is  no  lost." 

"  'I'he  matter  is  to  me  no  secret,"  said  the  provost.  "  I 
am  mcrel.y  acting  in  my  capacity  of  provost  of  Selkirk,  and 
liaye  no  interest  in  the  affair  either  one  way  or  other.  If 
you  are  a  friend  of  Peter's,  you  have  a  right  to  tlte  com- 
iiiunicatinn,  that  you  ma}',  if  you  have  any  title,  put 
forward  your  claim,  and  he  a  competitor  along  with  the 
rest.  I  this  day  got  a  letter  communicating  to  me  the 
intelligence  that  old  Pcndriecli  of  Pirnie,  a  large  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  dead,  and,  upon  examination,  it 
has  bccD  il'ound   thy*   Peter  Pcnillieugh's  mother  was  the  j 


great-great-grananiece  of  his  forbear,  who  acquired  the 
property  ;  and  her  son,  Peter,  if  he  had  been  alive,  would 
have  been  the  heir-at-law.  He  being  dead,  some  difficulty 
will  be  experienced,  as  he  left  no  heirs,  and  the  line  o': 
descent  will  take  a  new  direction.  What  relationship  do 
you  stand  in  to  Peter?" 

"  I'm  no  a'thegither  quite  sure,  your  Honour,'  answered 
Peter;  "  but  I'll  count  my  kin  i'  the  coorse  o'  the  nicht, 
and  let  your  Honour  ken  the  mom.  I  hae  naething  i'  the 
meantime  to  get  a  bed  wi' ;  and  if  yer  Honour  would  hae 
the  guidiiess  to  lend  me  a  shilling,   ye  can  keep  it  aff  the 

first   year's  rents   o'   Pirnie,   when    Peter 1  mean,  vet 

Honour,  that  I  will  repay  you  honestly." 

The  jjrovost  gave  Peter  the  shilling,  and  they  parted. 
This  new  situation  of  affairs  opened  up  another  view  of  the 
economy  of  life  to  the  aspirant  for  reputation.  lie  sauntered 
gently  into  the  town,  musing,  as  he  went,  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  ought  to  brave  the  scorn  of  the  world  he 
had  left  for  the  sake  of  the  estate  ef  Pirnie,  a  property 
worth  two  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  question  may 
appear  strange  to  ordinary  people — it  did  no/ appear  strange 
to  Peter  Penilheugh,  because  he  was  an  extraordinary 
individual.  He  did  not  prize  wealth  so  much  as  fair  fame  ; 
and,  having  lost  the  one,  should  he,  for  the  sake  of  the 
other,  endure  the  misery  of  knowing  that  he  was,  while 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  an  object  of  scorn  and 
ridicule  to  those  in  whose  ej-es  every  energy  of  his  exist- 
ence had  been  exerted  to  appear  respectable.  The  question 
undoubtedly  had  subtlety  in  it;  and  Peter  thought  it  might 
be  as  well  to  sleep  upon  it. 

As  he  went  about  seeking  for  a  bed,  he  saw  various 
clusters  of  his  old  cronies  standing  about  the  street.  He 
felt  great  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  they  were  saying.  He 
suspected  their  conversation  was  all  about  him,  as  the 
provost  had,  before  he  left  the  town,  no  doubt  dropt  enough 
to  set  them  all  a-cackling  for  hours  together.  Taking  a 
sweep,  with  his  timber  leg  on  the  starboard,  he  came  as 
near  them  as  a  man  in  doubt  whether  to  go  forward  or  take 
a  turn,  could  be  supposed  to  do.  He  found  his  suspicions 
justified.  All  the  coteries  had  him,  his  death,  character, 
and  lossof  Pirnie,  through  hands.  He  could  not  learn  exactly 
the  particulars  of  their  discourse  ;  but  he  heard  them  all 
laughing  occasionally,  and  mixing  up  his  name  in  the  most 
irreverent  manner  with  their  merriment.  This  incensed 
him  to  an  extent  he  had  never  before  experienced,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  radical  change  in  his  sentiments,  which 
produced  an  effect  upon  every  subseouent  feature  of  his 
life. 

The  pride  ot  riches  had  been  silently  yet  surely  making 
inroads  upon  Peter's  mind  for  several  hours.  He  was 
entirely  unaware  of  it  himself;  and  it  was  only  in  some  of 
its  remote  effects  that  it  could  have  been  discernible.  The 
first  effect  of  it  was  to  produce  a  high  sense  of  indignation, 
when  he  heard  himself  laughed  at.  The  recollection  of  the 
abuse  he  had  heard  heaped  upon  him  by  Walter  Gibson, 
and  Widow  Currie,  and  many  others,  tended  to  the  same 
result.  This  was  the  first  stone  of  reformation  of  his 
character.  It  gave  rise  to  a  superstructure  of  cogitation, 
which  went  on  all  night  when  he  was  in  his  bed  ;  for  he 
could  procure  but  little  sleep. 

"  What,  after  a",  is  the  thing  I  have  a'  my  life  been 
riiinin  after.''"  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  amendment.  "  Is 
it  no  a  mere  bubble .''  Did  it  ever  put  a  penny  in  my  pouch 
or  a  bit  o'  bread  in  my  mouth  .''  Is  it  no  a  mere  vapour 
blawn  by  people  wha  use  their  ain  lungs,  and  hae  a  richt 
to  blaw  as  they  like,  if  they  should  blaw  aw,i  no  only  vir 
character,  but  your  means  o'  subsistence  ?  This  nicht  has 
opened  my  ccn — I  hae  stood  on  the  street  whar  I  thocbt 
I  was  honoured,  and  heard  tlse  very  folk  wha  formerly 
praised  me,  rin  me  doun  the  brae  o'  reputation's  quickest 
descent,  and    tell    o'   me  stories  (hat  never  had    ony  ex- 
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isfcnce  Imt  in  their  black,  vpnonious  lionrts.  Wlion  an' 
what  (lid  <'vcr  I  steal  ?  What  woman  did  ever  I  look  at 
\\'  an  unlawfu  ee  ?  Wlia  did  I  cheat?  and  lioo  mony 
filacks  did  ever  I  retain  fVae  the  just  amount  o'  a  change  o' 
'^copper?  Thae  things  are  a'  lees  ;  and  dootlcss  a  thoosatul 
raair  hae  been  said  o'  me  by  the  coteries  "ha  were  lauchin 
lit  me  this  nicht  in  the  streets.  Whar.  then,  can  the  faith 
o'  man  lie,  wha  builds  his  hopes  o' happiness  on  tiie  tongues 
o"  men  .''  He  may  as  weel  seek  his  meat  frae  the  poisoned 
tongue  o'  the  adder,  or  look  for  milk  to  his  parritch  frae 
the  dairv  on  the  taid's  back.  Owre,  owre  late  do  I  see  my 
error ;  but  there  may  even  yet  be  time  for  reformation — 
ay,  there  may  be  time  for  revenge." 

The  word  revenge  was  quivering  on  Peter's  tongue 
when  he  fell  asleep  in  the  morning,  after  a  whole  night's 
cogitation.  AVhen  he  woke,  he  was  muttering  revenge  ; 
ond  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived  at  a  word 
he  had  scarcely  ever  before  uttered  with  any  of  the  feeling 
It  represents,  rushed  upon  his  mind,  lie  rose  and  dressed 
liimself,  and  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  provost.  As 
be  entered,  be  took  off  his  patch  and  wig,  and  was  put  into 
;i  room  to  wait  for  his  Honour,  who  was  at  bre;Jifast.  The 
door  opened,  and  the  first  burgess  entered. 

"  Peter  Penilheugh,  yer  Honour,"  said  Peter,  bowing, 
with  bis  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  Who  ?"  ejaculated  the  provost,  staring  at  him  in  evi- 
dent amazement. 

•'  Peter  Penilheugh,  shoemaker  in  Selkirk,  yer  Honour," 
i'cpeated  Peter — "  be  wha  was  dead  and  is  come  alive 
again — wha  was  lost  and  is  found — wha  was  poor  and  is 
or  will  be  Laird  o'  Pimie." 

The  provost  surveyed  attentively  the  apparition.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  very  Peter  Penilheugh.  He  knew  Lim 
at  once ;  and  nothing  more  was  required  than  to  get 
from  Peter  an  account  of  his  death,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  had  become  resuscitated.  All  this  Peter  gave 
with  much  good-will  and  some  humour.  He  told  the 
provost  be  had  been  the  slave  of  public  opinion  ;  it  was 
the  chains  of  that  slavery  that  had  killed  him,  and  he  oidy 
felt  life  again  when  they  were  thrown  from  him. 

The  business  was  now  the  next  point.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  Peter's  propinquity  ;  because  old  Pendriech  had 
left  written  evidence  of  the  fact.  A  lawyer  was  called  in, 
who  went  home  and  wrote  out  a  power  of  attorney  for  him 
to  .act  in  getting  Peter  served  heir  and  put  in  possession  of 
tlie  property.  He  was  recommended,  in  the  meantime,  to 
retire  to  Edinburgh  for  a  little,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  people  of  Selkirk,  whom  he  now  heartily  hated. 
The  attorney  advanced  him  i,'50,  a  larger  sum  than  be  had 
ever  fingered  in  his  life ;  and,  going  privately  out  of  the 
town,  he  mounted  a  gig,  which  the  provost  sent  to  receive 
liim,  and  drove  off,  in  great  state  and  high  spirits,  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 

The  service  having  been  concluded,  Peter  was  next  in- 
ducted into  the  property.  The  mansion  bouse,  which  was 
large  and  spacious,  was  fitted  up  for  his  reception  ;  as  be 
intended,  he  said,  to  live  .is  suited  himself,  regardless  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public.  He  took  possession  of  it,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  got  a  handsome  carriage  built  for  him,  which, 
be  said,  the  loss  of  his  leg  rendered  indispensable  to  him. 
After  being  comfortably  settled,  he  next  thought  of  the 
best  w.iy  of  taking  his  revenge  on  his  old  friends  of  Selkirk. 
In  forming  this  resolution,  he  acted  on  the  soundest  principle 
of  the  law  of  retaliation — viz.,  that  the  best  and  completest 
revenge  is  forgiveness  and  kindness. 

He,  accordingly,  soon  issued  cards  o/ invit.ition  to  dinner 
to  a  great  number  of  his  old  friends,  both  male  and  fema.e. 
Among  these  were  Walter  Gibson,  Mrs  Currie,  and  all 
those  he  bad  spoken  to  on  the  eventful  night  when  he 
heard  himself  so  much  abused  by  those  in  whose  eyes  he 
thought  he  stood  highest.     There  were  only  two  of  his  old 


friends  he  left  out.  These  wore  his  wife,  whom  he  could 
ntit  invite,  seeing  he  iMlendcd  to  divorce  her,  and  her 
husband,  George  Sinclair,  the  grenadier,  who  had  injund 
him  more  deejdy  than  by  running  away  with  his  shoes  or 
traducing  his  character. 

All  the  persons  invited  attended.  W;ilter  Gibson,  as  an 
old  friend,  w.as  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  i\Irs  Currie 
occupied  a  prominent  part,  being  no  other  (ban  mistress 
of  the  ccremo7iies  in  the  drawing-room. 

After  dinner  was  finished,  and  the  wine  had  begun  to 
circulate,  Peter  was  called  upon,  by  Walter  Gibson,  to  give 
them  an  account  of  his  extraordinary  disappearance,  death, 
funeral,  and  resurrection. 

"  ]\Iy  life,"  began  Peter,  "  has  been  a  very  curious  ane  ; 
and  this  is  no  the  least  curious  part  o't — even  this  convoca- 
tion o'  my  auld  fieends  and  wecl-wishcrs.  It  was  late  in 
life  before  I  learned  what  micht  he  ca'cd  the  very  first 
lesson  ;  for  I  never  thought  that  a  man  may  think  himsci 
a  repJ'«^table  member  o'  society,  and  yet  be  nae  mail 
esteemed  than  an  auld  grimalkin.  Mony  a  day,  as  is  weel 
kenned  to  you,  I  WTOcht  to  establish  a  character  ;  and  a 
my  efforts  were  scarcely  able  to  make  up  for  the  injuries 
my  reputation  sustained  by  the  misdemeanours  o'  Kobina 
Harden,  my  wife.  But  still  I  persevered  ;  and,  amidst 
poverty,  and  ill  health,  and  domestic  broils,  I  still  kept  in 
my  ee,  as  the  bright  north  star  o'  my  lioup  and  ambition, 
the  construction,  edification,  and  support  o'  an  unblemished 
repute  among  my  fellow-citizens.  1  thoclit  I  had  attained 
my  darling  object ;  and  wished  to  add  to  my  honest 
reputation,  a  character  for  valour.  There  I  was  wrang  ;  I 
had  nae  command  owre  my  ain  heart.  I  ran  frae  the 
field  o'  fecht.  I  was  pursued,  wounded,  and  outlawed. 
To  escape  my  shame  and  King  George's  messengers,  I  re- 
signed my  life,  by  a  letter  I  sent  to  our  guid  provost,  and 
began  a  new  state  o'  existence  in  Melrose.  1  tried  there, 
too,  to  build  up  a  character;  but  I  fiiiled — and  then  I 
visited  again  my  native  toun.  I  thoeht  it  was  due  to  my 
auld  freens  to  ca'  upon  them.  Some  o'  you  may  recollect 
my  visit :  I  asked  ye  aboot  Peter  Penilheugh — if  he  was 
dead  or  alive.  I  got  my  answer — I  got  also  my  character. 
Mv  een  were  at  last  opened.  I  found  that,  while  I  was 
striving  to  be  guid,  and  to  deserve  a  guid  reputation,  the 
public  were  busy  hatching  lies  against  me  ;  sae  that  what  1 
gained  at  ae  end  o'  the  string,  I  lost  at  the  ithcr.  I  am 
noo  satisfied  there's  little  truth  i'  the  warld  ;  and  that  he 
who  binds  himsel  to  the  wheels  o'  public  opinion,  maim 
resign  bis  rest  and  his  happiness,  and  run  a  risk  o'  bein 
crushed  to  death  in  the  end.  Some  o'  ye  may  recollect 
what  ye  said  o'  me.  I  think  I  was,  at  least,  a  leear,  a 
thief,  a  cheat,  an'  a  follower  o'  unlawfu  loves.  That  n.ine 
o'  thae  I  ever  was,  I  believe  ye  a'  ken  just  as  weel  as  I  do. 
That  I  had  weaknesses  aboot  me  I  admit  ;  but  they  a" 
arose  oot  o'  my  silly  vanity  o'  thinkin  I  could  regulate  the 
tongues  o'  men  an'  women.  I  micht  as  weel  hae  tried  to 
stop  the  wheels  o'  a'  the  water-mills  frae  the  I\Iull  o'  Gallo- 
way to  John-o'-Groat's.  Noo,  my  freens,  alloo  me  to 
s.av,  I  fiirgie  ye,  upon  this  ae  condition,  that  ye  drink  to  the 
toast  I'm  aboot  to  propose  ;  and,  w  hen  that  is  dune,  we 
"inna  again  recur  to  things  past,  but  resign  oorsels  to  the 
elTect  o'  this  braw  wine,  and  mak  oorsels  as  happy  as  that 
and  guid  company  can  mak  us.  Jly  toast  is,  freens,  '  A 
fig  for  public  opinion,  and  may  we  a'  rely  on  the  faithfu 
responses  o'  a  guid  conscience  !'  " 

'i'he  toast  was  drunk  with  great  applause,  even  by  those 
who  wtre  conscious  of  being  pointed  at  by  Peter's  strange 
speech.  The  party  sat  to  a  late  hour,  and  made  the  roof- 
tree  o'  Pimie  ring  with  the  praises  of  Peter  Penilheugh. 

Peter  subsequently  divorced  Robina,  who,  having  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  property  she  had  t.oken  possession  of. 
lost  llif  alTcctions  of  her  lover,  became  dissipated,  and  died, 
.nll'Tding  an  example  of  the  everv-day  efl'ects  of  vice.     If 
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site  had  treated  her  hushand  well,  she  mif;ht  hace  lived, 
and   have   been  called   JIrs  Penilhcugh  of  I'irnie. 

From  this  period  of  Peter's  life,  there  arises  the  elucida- 
tion of  another  moral :  that  which  a  man  shews  he  despises, 
is  generally,  by  the  contradictory  spirit  of  mankind,  placed 
within  his  power ;  while  that  which  he  struggles  and  fights 
foi,  and  exhibits  a  great  anxiety  to  attain,  is  pertinaciously 
kept  from  him.  This  fact  in  human  nature  might  be  traced 
to  deep  sources  ;  but,  moralists  though  we  are,  we  cannot 
think  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  our  hero's  career, 
by  officious  and  sometimes  unpalatable  moralizing  reflec- 
tions, which  every  man  thinks  himself  fit  for,  and  which 
most  men  carry  iibout  with  them,  like  an  old  surtout,  to 
conceal  the  holes  in  the  riddled  to>ra  of  their  honesty. 

Peter  was  resolved  that  this  dinner  should  be  the  last 
occasion  on  which  he  would  trouble  himself  about  man- 
kind  not  that  he   was  to   turn    a   Tiraon    of   Athens — a 

mere  misanthrope — the  victim  of  hurt  pride;  but  simply 
that  he  was  resolved  to  produce  that  respect  by  sheer 
contempt,  which  he  had  formerly  prayed  for  and  solicited 
as  a  gift  of  inestimable  value.  lie  had  become  versant 
in  human  nature,  in  the  manner  of  the  horse's  cunning 
knowledge  of  a  bad  and  cruel  horseman — by  being  ridden 
upon  ;  and,  like  the  noble  object  of  the  simile,  he  was 
resolute  in  doing  that  which  he  felt  himself  able  to  do — 
to  throw  his  rider,  and  leave  him  to  praise  the  free  steed 
whose  spirit  disdained  the  curb  of  the  unworthy  and  inex- 
perienced master. 

The  first  thing  that  a  man  who  is  to  despise  the  world 
ought  to  do,  is  to  defend  himself  by  a  good  wife.  Acting 
upon  this  noble  resolution,  Mr  Penilhcugh  (for,  having  no 
right  to  use  familiarities  with  the  great,  we  must  renounce 
the  familiar  "  Peter")  wooed  and  won  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  laird,  who  (maugre  the  lost  eye  and  amput- 
ated limb)  saw  in  the  broad  acres  of  Pirnie  the  capabilities 
of  atfording  a  jointure  without  mutihition.  She  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  very  opposite  of  Robina — meek,  soft, 
conciliating,  and  affectionate  ;  and,  what  her  husband 
triumphed  at,  there  existed  not  the  slightest  difficulty  on 
his  part  to  defend  her  reputation  for  fidelity  and  kindness; 
for  the  good  reasons — first,  that  she  required  no  de- 
fence ;  and,  secondly,  that,  if  she  had,  he  would  not  have 
been  at  the  trouble  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  best  mode 
of  destroying  both  his  character  and  her  own.  I 

They  lived  together  happily,  and  became  highly  respect- 
ed. Mr  Penilheugh,  to  gratify  his  peculiar  humour,  some- 
times visited  Selkirk,  and,  leaving  his  equipage  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  walked,  with  as  much  majesty  as  his  mutilated 
body  could  exhibit,  along  the  streets — his  wife  hanging  on 
his  arm,  and  his  eye  occupied  in  such  a  way  as,  without 
sliewing  any  wish,  on  his  part,  to  cut  oMyriends,  yet  served 
to  tell  very  plainly  that  he  could  take  their  moral  measure  as 
correctly  as  he  did  the  dimensions  of  the  foot  of  the  man- 
at-arms  who  ran  away  with  his  shoes,  or  of  that  of  many 
of  the  citizens,  who  never  paid  him,  but  who  yet  abused 
liim.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  did  the  town  much  good  ; 
for  he  subscribed  munificently  to  its  charitable  institutions, 
and  supported  many  a  poor  beggar,  who  knew  the  way  to 
Pirnie  better  than  to  the  church. 

The  effects  of  all  this  were  soon  apparent.  The  greatness 
of  mind  of  Mr  Penilheugh  of  Pirnie  was  becoming  evident 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Selkirk.  The  reverse  of  the  maxim 
tliiit  familiarity  produces  contempt,  awarded  to  him  the 
meed  of  respect  he  seemed  to  disregard.  On  the  next  occa- 
sion of  a  vacancy  in  the  Provostship,  it  was  suggested,  and 
approved  of  by  all  the  citizens,  that  the  Laird  of  Pirnie 
Bhould  be  presented  with  an  humble  requisition  to  take  upon 
himself  that  honour.  The  intermediate  steps  of  his  pro- 
gress to  the  civic  chair  were  to  be — by  some  means  un- 
known to  us,  but  quite  in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants — 
overleaoed,  or,  at  least,  simulative! v  achieved  ;   ov■^  evorv 


thing  was  cut  and  dry  for  the  installation.  A  deputation 
of  the  chief  citizens  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  "  great 
man,"  and  present  the  address  to  him  ;  and  Walter  Gib- 
son volunteered  to  make  the  speech.  They  arrived  at 
Pirnie  House  in  high  spirits,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  the  success  of  their  schemes.  They  were  received  with 
becoming  dignity  ;  and  the  spokesman  began — 

"  Since  ever  the  memoratjie  days  of  the  renowned  Bry- 
done,  Provost  o'  oor  guid  toun,"  began  the  deputy,  "  it  has 
been  the  pride  o'  Selkirk  to  put  into  her  civic  chair 
individuals  worthy  o'  succeedin  that  great  burgal  legis- 
lator and  undaunted  warrior."  (^JMr  Penilheugh's  eye  became 
clouded  at  this  unfortunate  allusion,  suggesting  the 
contrast  of  bis  flight  and  Brydone's  valour.]  We,  o'  the 
present  day,  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  honour  o'  oor 
native  toun,  and  conceive  that  the  lustre  o'  the  name 
o'  Penilheugh  o'  Pirnie,  transcending,  as  it  unquestionably, 
indubitably,  and  clearly  does,  that  o'  the  greatest  o '  oor 
civic  rulers,  may  reflect  some  light  even  on  the  blazoned 
arms  o'  oor  brave  burgh.  We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the 
determination,  the  resolution,  and  the  purpose  o'  askin 
yer  Honour  to  vouchsafe  to  us  your  consent  to  adorn  oor 
toun,  to  purify  oor  burgh  legislation,  to  extend  its  power, 
to  benefit  its  citizens,  and — and  so  forth — hem — hem — by 
becoming  oor  provost." 

This  speech,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  just  beginning, 
towards  its  termination,  to  escape  the  memory  of  the 
speaker,  was  heard  by  Mr  Penilheugh  in  solemn  silence. 

"  Messrs  Deputies  o'  the  Inhabitants  o'  Selkirk,"  began 
the  dignified  responder,  "  there  was  a  time  when  I 
aspired  to  the  great  office  you  have  noo  put  within  my 
pooer ;  but,  somehoo  or  ither,  there  existed  nae  reci- 
procity o'  sentiment  on  that  subject  between  me  and 
your  worthy  citizens,  wha  wouldna  recognise  my  being 
made  even  box-master  o'  my  ain  tred — sayin,  what  I 
canna  weel  forget,  that  a  man  wha  was  licked  by  his 
wife  wasna  fitted  for  being  a  iox- master.  But  that  time 
has  passed ;  and  luckily  there  has  gane  wi't  that  desire  o' 
ambition  that  auce  burned  in  my  veins.  The  tables  are, 
in  fact,  turned.  I  asked  what  was  denied  me,  and  now 
you  ask  what  is  in  a  minute  or  twa  to  be  denied  you.  1 
dinna  say,  however,  that  the  honour  I  am  about  to  reject 
is  just  o'  the  same  dimensions  as  that  whilk  your  inhabit- 
ants rejected  frae  me  ;  because  I  conceive  that  comparisons 
are  odious.  But,  at  same  time,  I  wish  the  thing  to  be  re- 
corded ill  your  answer  ;  so  that  the  circumstance  mav  appear 
in  the  bui^h  books,  that  I  nas  in  fact  rejected  by  your  in- 
habitants when  I  wanted  to  begin  to  climb  to  the  civic 
chair  ;  and  my  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  may  also  appear 
that  I  710W  reject  this  honour,  no  because  vou  foTmerly 
rejected  me,  but  simply  because  I  noo  care  nae  mair  for 
honour  and  stautus,  than  I  do  for  the  wag  o'  the  supply 
tongues  on  whilk  they  baith  hae  their  kittle  seat.  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  decline  this  honour  you  have  now  offered 
to  me — wishing  you,  at  same  time,  to  understand  that 
I  will  ever  be  the  friend  o'  your  toon,  whose  beggars, 
when  they  come  to  Pirnie,  will  never  want  a  better  meal 
than  I  ever,  in  my  necessities,  got  frae  your  townsmen." 

Tiie  deputies  bowed  as  gracefully  as  they  could,  and 
retired.  This  rejection  was  considered  to  be  couched  in  very 
equivocal  terms  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  just  in  proportion 
to  Mr  Penilheugh's  contempt  o"  public  opinion,  his  honoui 
and  fame  increased.  He  lived  to  a  long  age,  and  left  heirs. 
who  acted  upon  the  moral  maxim  he  bequeathed  to  them 
on  his  deathbed — never  to  court  popular  applause. 
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THE  CURATE    OF  GOVAN 

Do  any  of  our  east  or  south  country  readers  know  any- 
thing of  the  little  village  of  Govan,  within  about  two  miles 
or  so  of  Glasgow  ?  If  they  do,  they  will  acknowledge,  we 
daresay,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  prettily-situated  little 
hamlets  that  maybe  seen.  We  mean,  however,  solely  that 
portion  of  it  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  On 
a  summer  evening,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  filling 
up  the  channel  of  the  river  from  side  to  side  in  a  bumper, 
and  is  gliding  stilly  and  gently  along  between  its  margins 
of  green,  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  anything  prettier  than 
the  scene  of  which  the  little  picturesque  village  of  Govan 
forms  the  centre  or  principal  object.  The  antique  row  of 
houses  stretching  down  to  the  water,  widened,  at  this  parti- 
cular spot,  into  a  little  lake,  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kehin; 
the  rude,  but  picturesque  salmon  fisher's  hut  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  river  winding  far  to  the  west,  and  skirting 
the  base  of  the  beautiful  hills  of  Kilpatrick,  that  form  the 
boundary  of  the  scene  in  that  direction — all  combine  tj 
form,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  scene  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary beauty. 

Such,  as  nearly  as  we  can  describe  it,  is  the  local  situa- 
tion and  appearance  of  Govan  at  the  present  day ;  for 
often,  often  have  we  been  there  in  our  younger  years,  and 
never  shall  we  forget  the  happy  hours  we  have  spent  in  it. 
Pleasant  indeed  was  the  walk  of  a  summer's  evening  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde — pleasant  was  the  feast  of  kippered  salmon, 
for  which  the  village  was  celebrated  ;  but  pleasanter  than  all 
were  the  looks — the  kindly,  pawky  looks — the  civility,  and 
the  homely,  but  shrewd  wit  of  David  Dreghorn,  the  honest, 

vi'orthy,  and  kind-hearted  landlord  of  the .      We  are 

not  sure  if  his  house  had  a  name ;  but  it  was  not  necessary ; 
for  well  and  widely  was  Dai-id  known,  and  by  none  was 
he  known  by  whom  he  was  not  esteemed  and  respected. 

But  there  were  other  landlords  in  Govan  before  David's 
day ;  not  more  worthy  or  better  men,  but  of  older  date — 
yes,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  James  V.  At  that  period, 
the  principal,  indeed  the  only  hostelry  in  Govan,  was  kept 
by  one  Ninian,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  Ringan 
Scouler.  The  house — a  small,  plain-looking  building, 
A'ith  marvellously  few  windows,  and  these  few  marvel- 
lously small  in  size  and  wide  apart — was  situated  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  village,  which  terminates  at  or  near  the 
margin  of  the  river.  All  trace  of  it  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared ;  but  we  have  pointed  out  its  precise  locality.  It 
commanded,  as  those  who  know  the  spot  will  at  once 
believe,  a  delightful  view,  or  rather  series  of  views.  The 
front  windows  looked  up  the  Clyde,  the  back  windows 
down ;  and  those  in  the  gable  exhibited  the  Kelvin  and 
the  woodland  scenery  (more  so  then  than  now)  around  and 
beyond.  The  sign  of  his  calling,  which  hung  above  the 
door  of  Ringan  Scouler's  little  hostelry,  was  then,  as  it 
still  is,  that  of  several  of  his  brethren  in  trade  in  the  vil- 
lage— the  figure  of  a  salmon,  painted  in  its  natural  colours 
on  a  black  ground.  Ringan's  emblematic  fish,  however, 
was  not  a  very  shapely  animal ;  but  there  was  enough  of 
likeness  remaining  to  place  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt 
that  it  was  meant  to  represent  the  '•'  monarch  of  the  flood." 
Mine  host  himself  was  a  quiet-mannered,  good-humoured, 
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and  good-natured  person,  with  just  such  an  eye  to  the  one 
thing  needful  as  admitted  of  his  cherishing  this  tempera 
ment,  and  of  keeping  a  comfortable  house  over  bis  bead. 
Perhaps  his  propensity  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to,  went 
even  a  little  further  in  its  objects  than  this.  AVe  will  not 
say  that,  with  all  his  quiet  wit,  and  good-humour,  and 
kindness,  and  apparent  carelessness  about  the  main  chance, 
he  was  not  a  pretty  vigilant  marker  of  it.  But  what  then.' 
It  was  all  in  a  fair  and  honest  way  ;  and  he  gave  his  urbanity 
of  manner  as  an  equivalent. 

Ringan,  at  the  period  of  our  story,  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  of  a  fresh,  healthy  complexion,  and  shrewd  cast  of 
countenance ;  the  latter  being  lighted  up  by  a  couple  of 
little,  cunning,  grey  eyes,  deep  set  beneath  a  pair  of  shaggy 
eyebrows,  which,  again,  were  surmounted  by  a  head  of 
hair,  prematurely  grey — a  constitutional  characteristic  ;  for 
neither  his  years  nor  his  cares  warranted  this  usual  indi- 
cation of  the  pressure  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  causes. 
Kingan  was,  moreover,  well  to  pass  in  the  world ;  for,  being 
a  man  of  at  least  ordinary  prudence,  and  having  an  excel- 
lent business,  his  circumstances  throve  apace.  His  business, 
we  have  said,  was  excellent.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ; 
tor  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  pass  Ringan's  door 
without  entering  it.  His  good  things,  in  the  shape  of  liquor 
and  provender;  his  quaint,  sly  jokes,  spoken  almost  under 
breath,  which,  in  his  case,  added  to  their  efi'ect  ;  his  cunning, 
smirking,  focetious  look  and  manner — were  all  and  each  of 
them  wholly  irresistible ;  and  all  the  king's  lieges  who- 
passed  within  a  mile  of  his  door,  and  who  had  a  penny  in 
their  pockets,  felt  them  to  be  so. 

Such  was  Ringan  Scouler,  the  landlord  of  The  Grilse 
and  Gridiron — for  we  forgot  to  say,  in  its  proper  place,  that 
the  culinary  implement  just  named  appropriately  figured  at 
one  end  of  the  board.  The  list  of  Ringan's  regular  customers, 
which  was  a  very  extensive  one,  included  the  curate  and 
schoolmaster  of  Govan,  both  drouthy  cronies  and  sworn 
friends,  although  there  was  not  a  night  in  the  world  that 
they  did  not  quarrel ;  but  this  was  more  the  eft'ect  of 
Ringan's  ale  than  of  any  inherent  pugnacity  of  disposition 
in  the  belligerents  themselves.  This  quarrel,  however,  was 
so  usual  and  so  regular,  that  Ringan  could  tell  to  a  measure 
of  liquor  when  it  would  commence. 

In  summer,  these  worthies  generally  occupied  a  little 
room  that  overlooked  the  river  ;  but,  in  winter,  or  when  the 
weather  began  to  get  chill,  they  took  possession  of  a  comer 
of  the  kitchen,  the  most  cheerful  apartment  in  the  house  at 
that  season,  as  it  was  always  kept  in  most  admirable  order. 
The  walls  were  white  as  snow,  the  floor  strewed  with  bright 
white  sand  ;  immense  rows  of  shining  pewter  plates  and 
jugs  of  the  same  metal  glittered  on  the  rack  ;  and  a  rousing 
fire  crackled  in  the  old-fashioned  chimney.  Nothing,  in 
short,  could  be  more  tempting  to  the  wa}"farer,  on  a  dark, 
cold,  and  drizzly  night,  than  a  casual  peep  through  the  blaz- 
ing windows  into  Ringan's  cheerful  kitchen ;  and  nothing 
could,  in  reality,  be  more  comfortable  than  that  kitchen, 
when  you  were  once  into  it.  In  a  corner  of  this  snusj 
apartment,  was  to  be  found  regularly,  every  evening,  say, 
from  October  to  May,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten, 
Mr  Walter  Gibson,  curate  of  Govan,  and  Mr  John  Craig, 
schoolmaster  there.      Before  them,   and  near  to   the  fire- 
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place,  stood  a  smaL  fir  table,  and  on  this  table  invariably 
stood  a  large  pewter  measure  of  ale,  and  three  horn  tumblers 
with  silver  rims — one  for  each  of  the  persons  just  named, 
and  a  spare  one  for  the  use  of  the  landlord,  who  joined 
their  potations  as  often  as  the  demands  on  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  house  permitted. 

Out  of  all  the  evenings,  however,  which  the  curate  and 
schoolmaster  spent  in  Ringan  Scouler's,  we  can  afibrd  to 
select  one  only ;  but  this  shall  be  one  on  which  something 
occurred  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  their  meetings,  other- 
wise distinguished  only  by  the  usual  quaiTcl,  the  usual 
humdrum  conversation,  (which,  though  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  themselves,  would,  if  recorded,  afford  very  little 
entertainment  to  the  reader,)  and  the  usual  consumption  of 
somewhere  about  a  gallon  of  mine  host's  double  ale.  The 
particular  evening  to  which  we  have  alluded  shall  be  one  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October,  and  the  year  some- 
where about  anno  1529.  It  was  a  raw,  wet,  and  cold  night — 
circumstances  which  greatly  enhanced  the  comforts  of 
Ringan 's  kitchen,  as  both  the  curate  and  schoolmaster  very 
sensibly  felt.  Having  each  turned  off  a  couple  of  horns  of 
their  good  host's  home-brewed,  the  conversation  between  the 
two  worthies  began  to  assume  a  lively,  desultory  character. 

"  I  was  up  in  the  toun  the  day,  curate,"  said  the  school- 
master— a  thin,  hard-visaged  personage,  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  failing  said  to  be  inherent  in  his  craft — conceit.  "  I 
was  up  in  the  toun,"  he  said — meaning  Glasgow. 

"  Were  ye  }"  quoth  the  curate — in  personal  appearance 
and  manner  the  very  antipodes  of  his  friend  ;  being  a  stout 
homely-looking  man,  of  blunt  speech  and  great  good 
nature ;  his  age,  about  forty-five.  "  And  what  saw  ye 
strange  there,  Air  Craig  ?" 

"  Naething  very  particular,  but  the  braw  new  gatehouse 
o'  the  archbishop.  My  certy,  yon's  a  notable  piece  o' 
wark .'  His  arms  are  engraven  on  the  front  o't — three 
cushions  within  the  double  tressure.  Man,  curate,  can  ye 
no  contrive  to  warsle  up  the  brae  a  bit .'  I'm  sure  waur 
than  vou's  been  made  a  bishop." 

"  I'm  no  sae  ambitious,  Johnny,"  replied  the  curate. 
"  If  I  were  rector  o'  Govan,  I  wad  be  content.  But  St 
Mungo  himsel  wadna  get  even  that  length  noo-a-days 
without  a  pouchfu  o'  interest — and  I  hae  nane." 

"  The  mair's  the  pity,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  filling  up 
his  horn  tumbler ;  "  but  there's  nae  sayin  what  may  happen 
yet."  -        .    „   . 

"  Indeed,  is  there  no,  Mr  Craig,"  interposed  Ringan, 
who  made,  at  this  particular  moment,  one  of  the  party. 
"  Ye  may  get  promotion,  curate,  whan  ye  least  expeck  it, 
and  may  find  a  freen  whar  ye  didna  look  for  him.  There's 
mony  chances,  baith  o'  guid  and  ill,  befa'  folk  in  this 
warld." 

WhUe  the  curate's  friends  were  endeavouring,  by  these 
vague  and  sufficiently  commonplace  but  well-meant  re- 
marks, to  inspire  him  with  hopes  of  better  days,  it  was 
announced  to  the  party  that  the  ferry-boat  was  bringing 
over  a  passenger.  By  the  way,  with  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular, we  forgot  to  say  before  that  there  was  a  ferry  across 
the  Clyde,  just  below  Ringan's  house  ;  and,  as  the  passen- 
gers were  not  then,  as  they  are  now,  very  numerous,  there 
was  always  a  degree  of  interest  and  speculation  excited  by 
their  appearance. 

"  Wha  can  he  be .''"  said  Ringan.  "  Some  o'  cor  ain 
folk,  I  fancy.  It'll  be  Jamie  Dinwoodie  frae  Glasgow  fair, 
I'll  wad  a  groat.  He's  come  roun  by  Partick,  instead  o' 
comin  doun  by  the  water-side." 

"  The  deil  o'  him  it's,  at  ony  rate,  Ringan,"  said  the 
schoolmaster.  "  Jamie's  been  hame  twa  boors  since,  and 
as  fou's  a  fiddler." 

All  further  speculation  on  the  subject  of  the  passenger, 
was  here  intciTupted  liy  the  entrance  of  that  person  him- 
self; and  it  wus  with  some  disappointment  the  speculators 


found  that,  to  judge  by  his  appearance,  he  was  not  worth 
speculating  about ;  for  he  was  very  meanly  dressed — nay, 
worse  than  meanly — his  attire  was  beggarly ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  was  a  general  belief  that  he  was  a  men- 
dicant by  profession,  although,  perhaps,  of  a  somewhat 
better  order  than  common.  His  apparel  consisted  of  a 
threadbare  and  patched  short  coat  or  surtout,  of  coarse 
grey  cloth,  secured  round  his  middle  bv  a  black  belt.  On 
his  legs  he  wore  a  pair  of  thick  blue  rig-and-fur  hose  or 
stockings,  as  a  certain  description  of  these  wearables  are 
called  in  Scotland.  They  are  now  nearly  extinct,  but  may 
still  be  seen  occasionally.  Those  on  the  legs  of  the  stranger 
were  darned  in  fift)'  places,  and  with  worsted  of  varioiis 
colours.  His  shoes  were  in  no  better  condition  than  his 
stockings,  being  patched  in  nearly  as  many  places.  On 
his  head,  he  wore  an  old  broad  blue  bonnet,  which,  with 
a  pair  of  sadly- dilapidated  inexpressibles,  and  a  rough 
newly-cut  staff,  completed  his  equipment — the  whole  un 
equivocally  bespeaking  a  very  limited  exchequer.  On  his 
entrance,  the  stranger,  perceiving  the  respectable  quality  of 
the  guests  assembled  in  the  kitchen  of  The  Grilse  and 
Gridiron,  reverently  doffed  his  bonnet,  and  apologized  for 
intruding  on  the  "  honourable  company." 

"  Xae  apology  necessary,  fireen,"  said  the  curate,  rising 
from  his  seat  to  allow  the  poor  traveller,  who  was  dripping 
with  wet,  to  approach  nearer  to  the  fire.  "  Come  awa — 
nae  apology  at  a'  necessary.  This  is  a  public  hostelry; 
and,  if  ye  can  birl  your  bawbee,  ye've  as  guid  a  richt  to 
accommodation  as  the  best  in  the  land." 

"  Thanks  to  ye,  honourable  sir,"  replied  the  stranger, 
meekly.  "  I  wish  every  ane  were  o'  your  way  o'  thinking  : 
but  I  find  this  auld  coat  and  thae  clouted  shoon  nae  great 
recommendations  to  civility  onywhere." 

Saying  this,  the  stranger  planted  himself  in  a  chair 
before  the  fire,  and  ordered  the  landlord  to  bring  him  a 
measure  of  ale. 

"  Tak  a  moothfu  o'  this,  in  the  meantime,  honest  man," 
said  the  curate,  handing  him  his  own  goblet;  "  for  ye  seem 
to  be  baith  wat  and  weary." 

''  Ou,  no ;  no  very  weary,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  taking 
the  proffered  goblet  ;  "  but  a  wee  thing  wet,  certainly.  I 
hae  only  come  frr.e  Glasgow  the  day." 

"  Nae  far'er.^"  said  the  curate. 

"  No  an  inch,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Tak  it  oot,  man.  tak  it  oot,"  said  the  former,  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  return  the  goblet,  after  merely  tasting  it. 
"  It'll  warm  your  heart,  man,  and  I'm  sure  ye're  welcome 
till't." 

The  stranger,  without  any  remark,  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
drained  out  the  cup.  In  the  business  of  this  scene,  the 
schoolmaster  took  no  part,  but  maintained  a  haughty  dis- 
tance ;  his  pride  evidently  hurt  by  the  intrusion  into  hi« 
society  of  a  person  of  such  questionable  condition — a  feel- 
ing which  he  indicated  by  observing  a  dignified  silence. 
This  difference  of  disposition  between  the  two  gentlemen 
did  not  escape  the  stranger,  who  might  have  been  detected 
from  time  to  time  throwing  expressive  glances  of  inquiry, 
not  unminglcd  with  contempt,  at  the  offended  dominie. 
The  displeasure  of  his  friend,  however,  did  not  deter  the 
kind-hearted  cnrate  from  prosecuting  his  conversation  with 
the  stranger,  who  eventually  proved  to  be  so  intelligent  and 
entertaining  a  person,  that  he  gradually  forced  himself  into 
the  position  of  an  understood,  though  not  formally  acknow- 
ledged member  of  the  party.  Being  full  of  anecdote  and 
quaint  humour,  such  as  even  the  schoolmaster  could  not 
altogether  resist,  although  he  made  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  do  so,  the  laugh  and  the  liquor  both  soon  began 
to  circulate  with  gieat  cordiality  ;  and,  in  due  time,  songs 
were  added  to  the  evening's  enjoyment.  In  this  species  of 
entertainment,  the  good-humoured  curate  set  the  example, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Ringan,  who   a-kcd  him,  and  not 
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m  vain,  to  "  skirl  up,"  as  he  called  it,  the  following  ditty, 
which  he  had  often  heard  the  worthy  churchman  sing 
before : — 

"  In  scarlet  lioso  the  bishop  he  goes, 

In  the  bc8t  o'  braid  olaith  >;oc3  the  vicar  ; 

But  tlio  curate,  puir  soul,  lias  only  the  bowl. 

To  comfort  him  wi"  its  diap  liquor,  drap  liquor. 
To  comfort  him  wi'  its  drap  liquor. 
"Right  substantial,  in  troth,  is  the  fat  prebend's  broth. 
And  the  bishop's  a  hantle  yet  thicker  ; 
But  muslin  kail  to  the  curate  they  deal — 

Sae  dinna  begrudge  his  drap  liquor,  drap  liquor, 
Sae  dinna  begrudge  his  draji  liquor. 
"Gie  the  soger  renown,  the  doctor  a  gowni. 
And  the  lover  the  long  looked  for  letter  ; 
But  for  me  the  main  chance,  is  a  wecl-plcnished  manse — 
And  the  sooner  I  get  it  the  better,  the  better, 
And  the  sooner  I  get  it  the  better." 
"  Faith,  and  I  say  so  too  with  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  the 
stranger,  laughing  loudly,  and  ruffing  applause  of  the  good 
curate's  humorous  song  on  the  table.  "  I'm  sure  I've  kno^vn 
many  a  one  planted  in  a  comfortable  living,  whom  I  would 
take  it  upon  me  to  say  were  less  deserving  of  it  than  you 
are." 

"  That  may  he,  honest  man,"  replied  the  curate  ;  "  but, 
as  I  said  to  my  friend  here  a  little  ago,  when  he  made  the 
same  remark — I  hae  nae  interest ;  and,  withoot  that,  ye  ken. 
it's  as  impossible  to  get  on  as  for  a  raile-stane  to  row  its 
lane  up  a  hill." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  but  too  true,  I  fear,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  yet  the  King,  they  say,  is  very  well  disposed  to 
reward  merit  when  he  finds  it,  and  has  often  done  so  with- 
out the  interference  of  influence." 

"  Ou,  I  daur  say,"  replied  the  curate  ;  "  he's  gude  aneuch 

that  way — na,  very  guid,  I  believe  ;  but  I  hae  nae  access  to 

the  King,  and  it'll  be  lang  aneuch  before   my  merits,  if  I 

hae  ony,  which  I  mysel  very  much  doot,  '11  find  their  way 

to  him.     He  has  owre  mony  greedy  gleds  to  feed,  for  the 

like  o'  me  to  hae  ony  chance  o'  promotion.     No,  no  freen — 

"  Curate  o'  Govan  I  was  bom  to  be. 

An*  curate  o'  Govan  I'm  destined  to  dee." 

"  Ha !  ha  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  laughing  ;  "  a  bit  of 

a  poet,  curate." 

"In  an  unco  sma'  way,  freen,"  replied  the  worthy 
churchman. 

"  Excuse  my  freedom,  sir,"  rejoined  the  stranger ;  "  but 
pray  how  long  have  you  been  curate  of  this  parish  ?" 
"  Nine  years,  come  Martinmas  next." 
"  And  no  prospect  of  advancement  yet?" 
"  Just  as  muckle  as  ye  may  see  through  a  whunstane  ; 
and  ye  ken  it  taks  gey  sharp  een  to  see  onything  through 
that." 

"  Nae  doot,"  replied  the  stranger;  "  but  the  King, 
though  he  cannot  see  through  a  whunstane  farther  than 
'ther  folk,  has  pretty  sharp  eyes,  and  ears,  too,  sir,  and 
baith  hears  and  sees  things  that  every  one  is  not  aware  of. 
You  may,  therefore — who  knows  ? — be  nearer  promotion 
than  you  think.  Isn't  the  rectorship  of  Govan  vacant  just 
now  ?" 

"  Deed  ist,  freen,"  said  the  curate  ;  "  and,  if  I  had  it,  I 
wadna  ca'  the  King  my  cousin,  though  he  were  my  uncle's 
son.  But  it'll  no  be  lang  vacant,  I  warrant  ;  some  o'  thae 
hungry  hingers-on  aboot  the  court  'II  be  clinkit  doun  in- 
till't,  in  the  turnin  o'  a  divet.  It's  o>vre  canny  a  seat  to  he 
lang  withoot  a  sitter." 

"  It  will  not  be  long  without  an  incumbent,  I  dare  say," 
rejoined  the  stranger  ;  "  but  I'm  not  sure  that  you're  right, 
curate,  as  to  the  description  of  person  that  will  obtain  it. 
But  will  your  friend  here  not  favour  us  with  a  verse  or 
two .''     It  is  his  turn  now." 

"  Ou,  I  dare  say  he  will,"  replied  the  curate.  •'  Cume, 
Johnny,  gie's  yer  auld  favourite." 

With  this  request,  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  now  con- 
siderably mollified  by  the  liquor  he  had  drank,  readily 
complied,  and  struck  up  : — 


"  Let  kings  their  subjects  keep  m  uwri. 

By  terror  o'  the  laws  ; 
For  me,  I  fin>  there's  naething  like 

A  guid  thick  pair  o'  tawse. 

*'  Let  doctors  tliink  to  store  the  mind, 

By  screeds  o'  rales  and  saws — 
Commend  nie  to  tlic  learning  that's 

Wcel  whupp'd  in  wi'  the  tawsc. 

"  Let  lawyers,  whan  they  wad  prevail, 

In  fine  words  plead  their  cause — 
The  ar'jumenttim  still  wi'  me 

Is  thae  bit  nine-taed  tawsc.** 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  wmd,  the  dominie,  on  repeating 
the  last  line,  whipped  the  formidable  and  efficacious  in- 
strument he  spoke  of  out  of  his  pocket.  Whether,  how- 
ever, it  had  actually  nine  toes  or  not,  or  whether  that 
assertion  was  merely  a  poetical  flourish,  none  of  those 
present  took  the  trouble  of  ascertaining. 

"  By  my  troth,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  when  the  school- 
master had  concluded,  "  it's  a  pity  that  such  a  thing  as 
tawse  was  not  in  use  outside  the  school  as  well  as  inside. 
There  are  many  children  of  the  larger  growth  in  the  world 
who  would  be  greatly  improved  by  its  application." 

"  Come,  landlord,"  now  said  the  curate,  "  it's  your  turn 
now ; — and  it'll  be  yours  belive,  freen,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  stranger.     "  Up  wi't,  Ringan — up  wi't,  man." 

"  Ye'se  no  want  that  lang,"  said  the  jolly,  good-natured 
landlord  of  The  Grilse  and  Gridiron,  with  one  of  his  quiet, 
cunning  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  pawky  leers  of  tht 
eye  ;  and  off  he  went  with — 

"  A  flowing  jug,  a  reamingjug, 

'S  a  glorious  sight,  my  dear  boys  ; 
It  waukens  love,  it  lichtens  care. 
And  drowns  all  sorts  of  fear,  boys. 
Come,  i^entlemen,  chorus. 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 

*'  Your  sober  man's  an  arrant  fool. 
His  spirits  all  are  sunk,  hoys  ; 
Give  me  your  honest,  jovial  soul. 
That  night  and  day  is  drunk,  boys. 
Cborus,  gentlemen. 

F.al  de  ral,  &c. 

*'  You  tell  mo  that  his  outward  man 
Is  shabby,  spare,  and  thin,  boys ; 

But  you  forget  to  reckon  on 
The  comfort  that's  within,  boys. 


Chorus. 


Fal  de  ral,  8cc. 


"  Then,  whether  I  be  here  or  there. 

On  this  or  t'other  side,  boys. 
May  streams  of  ale  still  round  me  Bow, 

As  broad  and  deep's  the  Clyde,  boys  ! 

Chorus,  gentlemen. 

Fal  de  ral,  &c." 

At  the  moment  the  landlord  of  The  Grilse  and  Gridiron 
had  completed  his  temperance  society  lyric,  and  ere  the 
tribute  of  applause  which  was  ready  to  be  paid  do^vn  on 
the  nail  to  him  by  his  auditors  for  it,  could  be  tendered 
him — the  feelings  of  the  whole  party  were  directed  into 
another  channel,  by  the  information  that  a  boat- load 
of  passengers  had  just  landed  at  the  ferry.  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  Ringan  hurriedly  rose  from  the 
table,  and  ran  to  the  door,  to  see  what  portion  of  the 
human  cargo  was  likely  to  come  his  way — and  right  glad 
was  he  to  find  that  he  was  about  to  be  favoured  with  the 
company  of  the  whole.  They  were  one  party,  and  were 
approaching  Ringan's  house  in  a  string  On  entering  the 
kitchen,  they  were  found  to  be  three  men  and  two  women. 
Theformerwereapparently  farmers — two  ofthem  elderly  men. 
and  one  of  them  a  young  loutish-looking  fellow,  of  about  two- 
and-twenty.  The  women  were  mother  and  daughter — the 
latter  a  beautiful  girl,  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  whole  of  these  persons  were  well  known  to  the 
curate    schoolmaster,  and   landlord  ;    and  the  consequence 
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was  a  general  outcry  of  recognition,  and  a  tumultuous  shaking 
of  hands. 

"Howareye,  curate?"  "  Howare  ye,  Clayslaps?"  "Glad 
to  see  you,  l\Ir  Craig  !"     "  As  glad  to  see  you,  Jordanliill  I" 

"  And  hoo  are  ye,  guidvvife  ?"  said  the  curate,  advancing 
towards  the  eldest  of  the  two  females,  and  taking  her  kindly 
by  the  hand — "  and  you,  Meenie,  my  bonny  dear,"  he 
said,  turning  towards  the  daughter — "  hoo  are  ye  ?  and 
hoo,"  he  added,  with  an  intelligent  smirk,  "  is  Davy  Linn 
o  Partick  ?  But  hoo's  this  ?"  he  said,  more  seriously,  and 
now  peering  into  her  face — "  there's  a  tear  in  j-er  ee, 
Meenie.  What's  wrang,  lassie  ?  Hae  ye  lost  yer  leman  ? 
Has  Davy  no  been  sae  kind's  he  should  hae  been  ?" 

Poor  Meenie  made  no  reply  to  the  worthy  curate's  half 
jocular,  half  serious  remarks.  Her  heart  was  sad  ;  and  to 
her  dismal  and  heart-withering  was  the  errand  on  which 
she  and  her  friends  (for,  of  the  men  of  the  party,  one  was 
her  father,  the  other  her  uncle,  and  the  third  her  intended 
husband)  had  come  to  Govan.  While  the  curate  spoke  to 
her,  she  held  do^vn  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  were 
fast  falling  from  her  beautiful  dark  hazel  eyes ;  but  she 
could  not  conceal  the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  from  the  sobs 
which  she  was  endeavouring  to  suppress. 

"  She's  a  camstairy  cutty,"  said  her  father,  Adam  Ritchie 
of  Clayslaps,  frowningly,  "  and  most  undutifu,  no  to  submit 
to  the  wishes  o'  her  parents  wi'  a  better  grace." 

"  Surely  every  bairn  is  bound  to  obey  with  cheerfulness 
those  to  whom  they  owe  their  being,"  said  the  curate  ;  "  but 
there  are  some  cases,  Clayslaps,  where  it  wad  be  cruelty  to 
impose  restraint,  and  unreasonable  to  expect  ungrudged 
compliance." 

"  Weel,  weel,  curate,"  replied  Adam  Ritchie,  impatiently, 
"we'll  speak  o'  thae  things  anithertime.  In  the  meantime, 
landlord,"  he  said,  turning  to  Ringan,  "  bring  us  in  some 
brandy;  for  we're  baith  cauld  and  wat,  and  a  thumblefu'  o' 
the  Frenchman  '11  do  us  nae  harm." 

This  order  was  speedily  complied  with.  A  small  pewter 
measure  of  the  liquor  desired,  accompanied  by  a  small  sil- 
ver drinking  cup  or  quaigh,  was  placed  on  the  table  ;  and  the 
whole  party,  including  the  former  occupants  of  the  kitchen, 
soon  began  to  get  cheerful  and  somewhat  talkative,  with 
the  exception  of  Meenie  Ritchie.  In  all  that  had  hitherto 
passed,  he  of  the  clouted  shoes  and  darned  hose  had  taken 
no  part,  but  had  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  Jleenie, 
with  a  look  of  deep  interest  and  compassion.  At  length, 
as  if  urged  on  by  the  increasing  energy  of  these  feelings, 
he  rose,  went  up  to  hei,  and  clapping  her  kindly  on  the 
shoulder — 

"  I  wish,  my  sweet  lass,"  he  said,  "  it  were  in  my  power 
to  lighten  that  bit  heartie  o'  yours  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
sore  burdened  wi'  some  grief  or  other ;  and  I  am  wae  to 
see't." 

"  And  what  business  hae  ye  to  interfere,  freen  ?"  said  her 
father,  angrily.  "  If  the  lassie's  in  grief,  whilk  she  has  but 
little  reason  to  be.  she  lias  them  aboot  her  here  wha  hae 
a  deeper  interest  in  her  than  ye  can  hae,  and  a  hantle  better 
richt  to  be  her  comforters." 

"  Sma'  comfort  she's  like  to  get  amang  ye,  be  ye  what  ye 
like  to  her,"  replied  the  stranger,  doughtily  ;  "  and  if  it's 
onything  I  can  richt  her  in,  tak  my  word  for't,  honest  man, 
I'll  do  it  with  but  small  regard  to  your  displeasure." 

_"  My  troth,  ye're  no  blate,  sirrah,  to  tell  me  sae — herain 
faither,"  said  Clayslaps,  reddening  with  anger ;  "  but  I 
advise  ye,  freen,  neither  to  mak  nor  meddle  wi'  oor  affairs, 
else  ye  may  repent  it.  That  lassie,  sir,  is  my  dochter  ;  and 
there's  her  mother,  and  there's  her  uncle,  and  there's  her 
husband  to  be  ;  sae  ye  may  see  J.oo  very  little  your  inter- 
ference is  needed  here." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  stranger,  now  retiring  to  his 
seat,  "  if  there's  only  fair  play  going,  I'm  content ;  but  I 
like  to  see.  that  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions." 


"  So,  Clayslaps,"  said  the  curate,  here  interfering,  "  is't 
to  be  a  match  after  a' — is't  } 

"  Indeed  is't,  curate,"  replied  the  former.  "  Meenie's 
come  roun  at  last,  and  is  convinced  her  parents  wadna 
advise  her  against  her  interest.  Sae  we  have  just  come 
here  this  nicht  for  the  express  purpose  o  gettin  a  cast  o' 
your  oflfice  ;  and  I  consider  it  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world 
that  we  hae  forgethered  wi'  ye  sae  cannily,  curate." 

"  Indeed  ay,  curate,"  here  chimed  in  Meenie's  mother 
with  that  ready  volubility  and  a  little  of  the  incoherence 
of  her  particular  class  and  character.  "  We're  just  gaun 
to  close  the  business  at  ance,  and  be  dune  wi't.  I'm  sure 
muckle  trouble  and  thocht  it  has  cost  us,  curate.  Ye  ken 
Davy  o'  Partick,  that  was  rinnin  after  Meenie,  and  wha  the 
fulish,  thochtless  thing  had  sic  a  wark  wi',  hasna  a  plack  in 
his  purse — neither  maut  nor  meal,  neither  hoose  nor  ha'  • 
and  were  we  gaun  to  thraw  awa  oor  lassie — wi'  fifty  merks 
o'  tocher  in  her  pouch,  forbye  what  she  may  get  whan  the 
guidman  and  me's  raked  i'  the  mools — on  a  landless,  penny- 
less  chiel  like  that  ?  Na,  my  certy — we  kent  better  than 
that,  curate  ;  and  we're  just  gaun  to  gie  her  to  the  young 
laird  o'  Goupinsfou  there,  wha  can  lay  doun  plack  for  plack 
wi'  her,  and  has  a  bein  house  to  tak  her  to,  forbye." 

"  But,"  here  interrupted  the  curate,  at  the  same  time 
looking  towards  Meenie,  "  are  ye  quite  sure,  Mrs  Ritchie, 
that  ye  hae  brocht  your  dochter  to  see  this  matter  in  the 
same  prudent  licht  that  ye  do .'  I  maun  say,  I  doot  it. 
And,  besides,  guidwife,  what's  a'  the  hurry  in  marryin  the 
lassie — she's  but  young  yet." 

"  That's  a  faut  that's  aye  mendin,  curate,"  replied 
Meenie's  mother;  "  and  we  think  the  suner  she's  oot  o' 
harm's  way  the  better.  He's  but  a  reckless  chiel  that 
Davj',  and  there's  nae  sayin  what  he  micht  do.  Maybe 
rin  awa  wi'  her  afore  momin  ;  for  he  has  heard  an  inklin 
o'  oor  intentions.  Sae  we  just  cam  slippin  awa  in  the 
dark,  to  get  the  business  settled  withoot  his  kennin." 

During  all  this  time,  poor  Meenie  Ritchie  sat  the  picture 
of  misery  and  suffering.  She  had  never,  since  she  entered, 
once  raised  her  head,  but  continued  wrapt  up  in  the  silent 
wretchedness  of  despair  ;  painfully  and  forcibly  shewing 
how  little  she  partook  in  the  anxiety  of  her  parents  to 
accomplish  the  impending  union.  Meenie  was  evidently, 
in  short,  a  victim  to  parental  authority ;  and  this  all  pre- 
sent felt  and  saw,  and  none  with  more  compassion  than 
the  worthy  curate  who  was  to  be  the  un^villing  instrument 
of  her  doom. 

"  To  be  plain  wi'  ye,  guidwife,"  Eai<^  the  kind-hearted 
churchman,  when  the  former  had  gone  through  her  some- 
what unconnected,  but  sufliciently  intelligible  story,  "  and 
you,  Clayslaps,  and  the  rest  o'  ye  that's  concerned  in  this 
business — I  dinna  like  it,  and  I  will  not  marry  these  per- 
sons but  with  the  full  and  free  consent  of  both." 

"  But  ye  may  not  refuse,  curate,"  said  Meenie's  father 
somewhat  testily.  "  She  has  consented  already,  and  wil! 
consent  again." 

"  In  that  case,  certainly,  I  may  not  refuse,"  said  the 
curate,  going  up  to  the  afflicted  girl,  and  taking  her  kindly 
by  the  hand.  "  Meenie,  my  dear,"  he  now  said,  addressing 
her,  "  are  ye  here,  for  the  purpose  o'  being  united  to  Gou- 
pinsfou, o'  yer  ain  free  will  and  accord  .^" 

The  poor  girl  made  no  reply. 

The  curate  repeated  his  question,  when  her  father  sternly 
called  on  her  to  answer.  Thus  urged,  she  uttered  a  scarcely 
audible  affirmative. 

"  Then,  since  it  is  so,  Meenie,"  said  the  curate,  dropping 
her  hand,  "  I  may  not  decline  to  effect  the  union.  Do 
yoa  desire,  Clayslaps,  that  the  ceremony  should  be  imme- 
diately performed  ?" 

"  As  sune's  yo  like,  curate,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  And  the  suner  the  better,"  added  Meenie's  mother. 

"   Our  worthy   landlord    here,   then,"    sni-1  the  cur;iti> 
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"  will  prepare  an  apartment  for  us,  and  we  will  retire 
thither  and  unite  this  young  couple.  In  the  meantime, 
friends,"  he  added,  addressing  the  schoolmaster  and  he  of 
the  darned  hose,  "  we  had  better  settle  oor  lawin." 

The  schoolmaster  instantly  drew  from  his  pocket  his 
share  of  the  reckoning,  while  the  stranger  pulled  out  the 
foot  of  an  old  stocking,  which  had  been  ingeniously  con- 
verted into  a  purse,  and  was  about  undoing  the  bit  of 
twine  with  which  it  was  secured,  when  the  curate  placed 
his  hand  on  his  arm,  to  arrest  his  proceedings,  saying — 

"  The  ne'er  a  bodle,  freen,  ye'll  pay.  This'U  be  the  schule- 
maister's  and  mine." 

"The ne'er  o' that  it  "11  be,  curate,"  replied  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Every  ane  for  himsel.  Plack  aboot's  fair  play.  Let  every 
herrin  hing  by  its  ain  head.  The  deil  a  bodle  I'll  pay  for 
onybody." 

"  Then  I  will,"  said  the  curate.  "  I'll  pay  for  this  honest 
man  here  ;  for  it  may  be  he  canna  sae  weel  spare't."  And 
he  laid  down  his  own  and  the  stranger's  share  of  the 
reckoning. 

"  Many  thanks  to  ye,  curate,"  said  the  latter ;  "  but 
there's  no  occasion  for  this  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  but 
little  to  spare  ;  but  that  gives  me  no  claim  whatever  on 
your  generosity." 

"  Saynae  mairabootit,  freen,"  replied  the  curate — "  say 
nae  niair  aboot  it,  man.  Ye'll  maybe  pay  for  me  in  a  strait, 
some  ither  time.  It's  but  a  trifle,  at  ony  rate — no  worth 
speakin  aboot ;  sae  ye'll  obleege  me  by  giein  me  my  ain 
way." 

"  Well,  well,  since  you  insist  on  it,"  said  the  stranger, 
again  tying  up  the  stocking-foot,  '  I  winna  press  the  matter. 
JIany  thanks  to  ye." 

The  important  afl^air  of  the  reckoning  settled,  a  general 
movement  was  made  amongst  the  party  to  adjourn  to  the 
apartment  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Taking  advantage  of  the  moment- 
ary confusion  created  by  this  circumstance,  the  curate's  new 
friend  touched  him  on  the  elbow,  led  him  aside,  and 
whispered  into  his  ear  : — "  Delay  the  ceremony  as  long  as 
you  can.  The  poor  girl,  you  see,  is  about  to  be  sacrificed. 
Perhaps  I  can  prevent  it." 

The  curate  nodded  assent,  although  it  was  but  the  result 
of  an  impulse  of  his  kind  nature  ;  for  he  could  not  conceive 
how  any  one — particularly  such  a  very  humble  personage 
as  he  who  had  spoken  to  him — should  have  the  power  to 
stay  an  event  of  the  kind,  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
that  which  was  about  to  take  place.  Still,  as  the  request 
was  in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings,  and  as  he  did  not 
know  what  this  very  odd  person  might  have  it  in  his  power 
to  do  in  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to 
comply  with  it.  Having  made  the  communication  to  the 
curate  just  recorded,  the  stranger  suddenly  and  hurriedly 
left  the  apartment.  Whither,  and  the  purpose  for  whicli 
he  went,  we  shall  ascertain  by  following  him. 

On  leaving  the  house,  he  hastened  down  to  the  river 
side,  and,  having  called  the  ferryman  out  of  his  temporary 
habitation,  a  little  hut  erected  on  the  bank — "  Friend,"  he 
said,  "  do  you  know  Davy  Linn  o'  Partick  .''" 

"  Biawly  that,"  replied  the  ferryman.  "  No  a  better  or 
decenter  chiel  in  the  country  side  than  Davy.  A  warm- 
hearted, honest  fellow  !" 

'■  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  inquirer.  "  Well,  then, 
sincr  that  is  the  case,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  do  him 
a  service,  I  daresay  ?" 

'  It  would  be  ill  my  part  if  I  had,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  for  he  has  done  me  twa  or  three  services  that  I  wadna 
willingly  forget." 

"  Then  across  the  water  with  you,  and  up  to  Partick  as 
fast  as  if  the  Old  One  were  after  you,  and  tell  Davy  to  come 
here  directly — to  come  along  with  you — if  he  would  not 
lose  Mcenie  Ritchie  for  ever." 


"  Feth,  that'll  mak  him  rin,  if  onything  will,"  said  the 
man,  who  knew  of  Davy's  attachment  to  Mecnie. 

"  And  stay,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  without  noticing 
the  interruption  ;  "  take  this" — producing  a  small  gold 
ring — "  and  go,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  bishop's  castle,  up 
the  way,  there,  on  the  Kelvin,  and  request  some  one  of  the 
domestics  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Sir  .John  Elphingstone, 
who  is  residing  there  just  now  with  the  bishop.  He  will 
instantly  come  out  to  you ;  and,  when  he  does,  tell  him  that 
the  person  who  sent  it  desires  to  see  him  here  immediately, 
and  requests  that  he  may  come  along  with  you.  And  now, 
my  friend,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  may  do  all  these  errands 
with  the  greater  good-will  and  dispatch,  here's  a  gold 
•Jacobus  for  thee." 

The  man  took  the  coin,  though  not  without  a  look  of 
surprise  at  the  donor,  whom  he  evidently  thought  a  most 
unlikely  person  to  deal  in  gold  rings  and  Jacobuses.  He, 
however,  made  no  remark,  but  prepared  to  execute  the 
mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted;  and  was  just  about 
to  push  off  his  boat,  when  his  employer  called  out  to  him — 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  friend,  that,  when  vnu  have  brought 
over  your  passengers,  you  will  desire  them  to  wait  in  your 
hut  here  until  you  have  acquainted  me  with  their  arrival. 
You  will  find  me  in  Scouler's  hostelry." 

With  this  order,  the  boatman  promised  compliance,  and 
pushed  off;  when  his  employer  returned  to  the  inn,  and, 
planting  himself  before  the  kitchen  fire,  anxiously  awaited 
the  return  of  his  messenger. 

The  curate,  in  the  meantime,  was  faithfully  performing 
his  part,  in  promoting  delay,  by  the  aid  of  story  and  anec- 
dote, although  he  felt  as  if  it  were  a  hopeless  case.  While 
thus  employed,  the  landlady,  a  lively,  active,  bustling  body, 
happening  to  come  into  the  room,  he  suddenly  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a  story,  and  exclaimed,  laughingly — "  Mrs 
Scouler,  hae  ye  been  makin  ony  brandy  parritch  lately  }" 

"  Tuts,  Mr  Gibson,  will  I  never  hear  the  end  o'  that  '•'" 
replied  the  hostess  of  The  Grilse  and  Gridiron,  good- 
naturedly,  and  hurrying  out  of  the  apartment,  to  escape  the 
further  banter  of  the  facetious  churchman. 

"  What  aboot  the  brandy  parritch,  curate.'"  exclaimed 
the  guidwife  of  Clayslaps,  on  the  hostess  leaving  the  room. 

"  I'll  tell  you  that,"  replied  the  curate.  '  Ae  morn 
ing,  pretty  earlj',  last  summer,  there  cam  a  serving  man 
mounted  on  horseback,  to  oor  freend  Ringan  Scouler's 
door  here,  and  said  he  belonged  to  Lord  Minto  ;  and  that 
he  had  been  sent  forward  by  his  master,  who  was 
on  the  road  comin  frae  Arranthrough  to  Edinburgh,  to 
order  some  breakfast  to  be  prepared  for  him.  But  what, 
think  ye,  was  the  breakfast  ordered  for  his  Lordship  ? 
Why,  it  was  parritch — plain,  simple  parritch  ;  for,  it  seems, 
he  prefers  it  to  a'  ither  kind  of  food  for  his  morning  meal. 
Weel,  however  much  astonished  Mrs  Scouler  was  at  this 
order,  she  readily  undertook  to  prepare  the  dish  desired  • 
and  the  man  departed.  But  he  had  no  sooner  gone,  than 
it  occurred  to  her,  that  parritch  for  a  lord  ought  to  be  made 
somewhat  differently  from  those  intended  for  a  plebeian 
stomach.  But  wherein  was  this  difference  to  consist .'' 
There  was  no  choice  of  materials,  no  variety  of  ingredients, 
no  process  of  manufacture,  but  one,  that  she  had  ever  seen 
or  heard  tell  of.  At  length,  after  racking  her  brain  fol 
some  time,  to  see  if  she  could  not  strike  out  something  neu 
on  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  her  that,  if  she  would  substi- 
tute brandy  for  water,  the  desired  object  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  lordly  dish  produced.  Acting  on  this  bright 
idea,  the  guidwife  immediately  emptied  a  bottle  o'  brandy 
into  the  parritch-pot,  and  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of 
the  process  m  the  usual  w.iy.  By  the  time  his  Lordship 
came  up,  the  parritch  was  ready,  and  a  dish  of  them  placed 
before  him.  Little  suspecting — although,  he  thocht  they 
looked  a  wee  thing  darker  than  they  should  do — that  there 
was  anything  ^png,  his  Lordship  took  a  thumpin  spoonfu 
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to  begin  wi' ;  but  he  no  sooner  fim"  the  extraordinary  taste 
they  had,  than  he  jumped  from  his  goat,  threw  doon  the 
spune,  and  sputtered  the  contents  o'  his  mooth  a'  owre  the 
table,  thinkin  he  was  poisoned.  He  then  ran  to  the  door, 
and  called  cot  violently  for  oor  guid  hostess  here.  In  great 
alarm,  she  ran  hastily  up  the  stair,  and  inqmred  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  '  The  matter,  woman  !'  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  in  a 
towering  passion.  '  What's  this  you  hae  gien  me  ?' — 
pointing  to  the  parritch — '  what  infernal  stuff  is  that  ?' 

"  Mrs  Scovder,  surprised  at  his  Lordship's  want  of  discern- 
ment, explained  to  him  what  she  had  dune  ;  when  he  burst 
out  a-!aughing,  told  her  that  the  taste  of  a  peer  and  a 
ploughman  was  precisely  the  same,  and  requested  her  to 
make  him  just  such  a  mess  as  she  made  for  her  ain  family. 
This  was  accordingly  dune ;  whan  his  Lordship,  payin  sax 
prices  for  his  hamely  breakfast,  set  off  in  great  guid  humour, 
telling  Mrs  Scouler,  however,  at  parting,  never  to  put  brandy 
m  his  parritch  again." 

The  curate,  having  concluded  this  episodical  anecdote, 
proceeded  with  the  story  which  he  had  interrupted  to  relate 
it ;  but  was  beginning  to  be  secretly  uneasy  at  the  long 
delay  which  was  taking  place  in  the  operations  of  his  friend 
of  the  darned  stockings.  From  this  feeling,  however,  he 
was  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  latter's  sending  for 
him,  after  a  short  while,  and  begging  of  him  to  gain  but 
other  fifteen  minutes,  if  he  coiild,  when  he  pledged  himself 
that  such  an  event  would  occur  as  would,  in  all  probability, 
save  Meenio  Ritchie  from  the  fate  that  threatened  her. 

"  But  what  is  the  event  ye  allude  to,  freen,  and  what  is't 
ye  propose  to  do  in  this  matter  that  '11  produce  the  effect  ye 
speak  o'  ?"  said  the  curate,  looking  doubtingly  at  his  new 
acquaintance. 

"  Patience  a  little,  my  good  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  smil- 
ing, "  and  ye  shall  know  all.  In  the  meantime,  trust  to  ray 
good  faith,  and  yon  will  find  that  I  can  do  more  perhaps 
than  my  appearance  would  promise." 

"  Be  it  even  so,  then,"  said  the  curate  ;  "  but  observe  I 
cannot  possibly  put  the  ceremony  oflF  beyond  the  time  you 
have  mentioned  ;  for  a'  but  the  puir  lassie  hersel  are  gettin 
restlessly  impatient." 

The  curate  now  returned  to  his  party,  and  again  had 
recourse  to  his  store  of  anecdote,  which  was  an  inexhaust- 
ible one,  to  protract  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  In 
the  meantime,  the  boatman,  faithful  to  his  trust,  was  dili- 
gently executing  the  missions  confided  to  him.  On  enter- 
ing the  house  of  Davy  Linn's  father,  he  found  Davy  sitting 
disconsolately  by  the  fire,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and 
his  eyes  fixed,  in  thoughtful  gaze,  on  the  burning  embers. 
He  was  thinking  of  Meenie  Ritchie — there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that ;  for  poor  Davy  thought  of  little  else.  For- 
merly, these  thoughts  had  been  pleasant  to  Davy;  but  at  this 
moment  they  were  sad  and  heart-withering ;  for  he  had 
heard  some  rumours  of  her  parents  intending  to  marry  her 
to  another ;  and  he  now,  therefore,  considered  her  as  for 
ever  lost  to  him. 

"  What  the  mischief,  Davy,  man,  are  ye  sittin  gloomin 
and  glunchin  at,  there  ?"  said  the  ferryman,  whose  name  was 
Archy  Dawson,  slapping  the  person  he  addressed  on  the 
shoulder — "  up,  man,  up  ! — I  hae  guid  news  for  you — at 
least,  what  I  think's  likely  to  turn  oot  sae." 

Davy,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  engrossed  by  his  own 
gloomy  reflections,  as  either  not  to  have  heard  or  not  heeded 
the  entrance  of  Archy  Dawson,  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
confronting  the  former  asked,  with  a  faint  smile,  what 
the  news  was. 

"  Is  there  naebody  in  the  hoose  but  yersel,  Davy:'" 
inquired  Archy,  looking  cautiously  round  the  apartment. 

"  Nane  at  this  moment,"  replied  Davy ;  "  but  there'll  be 
wme  o'  them  here  belive,  I  daursay." 

"WeeL  before  they  come,  Dpvy    I'll  tell  you  what's 


brocht  me  nere  the  nicLc."  And  Archy  proceeded  tci 
relate  the  particulars  of  his  mission. 

Davy  made  no  reply  for  some  time  ;  but  the  clenching  ol 
his  teeth  shewed  that  some  fierce  spirit  had  been  roused 
TOthin  him  by  the  intelligence.  At  length  he  said — "  Ay,  I 
see  how  it  is:  they  have  stolen  a  march  on  me.  Oh, 
if  I  had  known  this  but  an  hour  since,  they  should  have  had 
more  guests  at  the  wedding  than  they  counted  on,  although 
some  of  them  might  not  have  been  verj'  welcome." 

"  Maybe,  maybe,  Davy,"  said  Archy  ;  "  but  it's  likely 
no  owre  late  yet ;  sae  come  awa  as  fast's  ye  can,  man,  and 
let's  see  what  this  business  '11  turn  oot  to,  and  I'll  tell  ve  the 
rest  o'  my  story  as  we  gang  alang." 

Davy,  although  without  knowing  distinctly  why  oi 
wherefore,  now  left  the  house  with  his  friend  Archv,  whec 
the  latter,  as  promised,  acquainted  him  with  the  other  mis- 
sion he  had  to  execute — namely,  the  delivering  the  ring 
to  Sir  John  Elphingstone,  at  the  bishop's  castle,  whithei 
Davy  subsequently  accompanied  him. 

On  arriving  at  the  lordly  mansion  of  the  prelate,  Arch^ 
inquired  of  a  servant  if  Sir  John  was  there,  and  was  told 
that  he  was. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  be  sae  guid,  freen,  as  tak  up  this  bit 
trantalum  o'  a  thing  till  him,  and  I'll  wait  whar  I  am  till 
I  hear  frae  him." 

In  a  few  minutes,  after  Sir  John  appeared,  and,  accosting 
Archy,  said — "  Well,  my  friend,  what  commands  have  you 
brought  along  with  this  }"  producing  the  ring. 

"  The  person  that  gied  me  that,  sir,"  said  Archy,  "  de- 
sired me  to  tell  you  to  come  along  wi'  me." 

"  And,  pray,  where  are  you  from,  friend .'" 

"  On,  no  far  awa,  sir,"  said  Archy — "  just  ftae  Govan. 
owre  the  way  there." 

"  Very  well,  I'll  accompany  you.  But  who's  this  you 
have  with  you }"  inquired  the  knight,  looking  at  Davy 
Linn,  who  stood  close  by. 

"  That  lad's  name,  sir,"  said  Archy,  "  is  Davy  Linn  ; 
he  belangs  to  Partick,  up  there,  sir.  He's  a  fine  lad, 
Davy — a  fine,  decent,  canny  lad,  sir." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,"  replied  Sir  John  ;  "  but 
what  does  he  here  with  you  .'" 

"  Dear  me,  sir,"  said  Archy — "  he  was  sent  for,  too,  by 
the  same  chield  that  sent  you  the  ring.  I  was  desired  to 
bring  ye  baith." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  replied  Sir  John — "  that's  enough  ;  let  us 
proceed,  then."  And  the  three  immediately  set  off  for  Govan. 
On  their  arrival  on  the  opposite  bank  of.  the  river,  Archy 
leaving  them  there,  hastened  up  to  Ringan  Scouler's,  and 
intimated  to  his  employer  that  he  had  executed  his  mission, 
and  that  the  persons  he  had  sent  for  waited  him  in  his  hut. 
On  receiving  this  information,  the  former  hastened  down  t» 
the  ferry  station  ;  and,  after  a  brief  interview  and  hasty 
explanation  with  Sir  John  and  Davy,  of  which  we  leave  the 
sequel  to  shew  the  import,  returned  with  equal  haste  to  the 
hostelry,  and  now  pushed  boldly  into  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  the  marriage  party.  The  time  stipulated  with  the 
curate  had  expired  ;  and  the  latter,  finding  he  could  n& 
longer  delay  the  discharge  of  the  duty  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform,  had  already  commenced  the  service. 

"  Friend,"  said  the  intruder,  with  a  degree  of  boldness  and 
familiarity  in  his  manner  which  he  had  not  before  assumed, 
and  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
curate,  to  arrest  his  attention,  "  pray,  stop  a  moment,  if  you 
please,  till  I  speak  a  word  with  the  bride's  father."  Sayings 
this,  and  now  turning  round  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
alluded — "  Way  I  ask,  Clayslaps,"  he  said,  "  if  your  objec- 
tion to  your  daughter  s  having  the  man  of  her  choice  is  hifl' 
want  of  fortune .''" 

Clayslaps  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  querist  with  an 
expression  of  extreme  surprise,  but  at  length  said — 

"  I  dinna  see  what  richt.  freen,  ve  hae  to  put  such  ^ues-^ 
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tions  ;  nevertheless,.  I  will  answer't.  It  is  ;  and  a  guid  and 
sufficient  ane  it'll  be  allooed,  I  think." 

"  Is  it  3'our  only  one  ?  Have  you  no  other  fault  to  lay 
to  the  young  man's  charge?" 

"  I  hae  nae  faut  to  charge  him  \vi',"  replied  Clayslaps, 
crustily  and  reluctiintly.  "The  lad,  for  ought  I  ken  to  the 
contrary,  is  «eel  ancuch  in  ithcr  respects.  But  he's  nae 
match  for  my  dochter." 

"  Your  wife  has  said,"  continued  the  querist,  "  that  your 
daughter's  portion  is  fifty  nierks,  which  is  to  be  met 
by  a  similar  sum  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  whom  you 
intend  for  her  husband.  Now,  friend,  if  Davy  could  pro- 
duce two  merks  for  her  one — that  is,  a  hundred  to  her 
fifty — what  would  you  say  to  having  him  still  for  a  son- 
in-law-  ?" 

''  Why,"  said  the  bride's  father,  "  that  wad  certainly  hae 
altered  the  case  at  ae  time  ;  but  it's  owre  late  noo." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  replied  the  propounder  of  the 
question — ''  better  late  than  never." 

"  But  young  Goupinsfou  has  lands  as  weel  as  siller," 
rejoined  Clayslaps. 

"  True,  I  believe,"  said  the  other  speaker ;  "  but  suppose 
Davy  could  produce  you  evidence  of  his  being  a  laird,  too — 
say — let  me  see" — and  be  paused  a  moment — "  say  he  could 
shew  you  that  he  was  laird  of  a  hundred  acres  of  the  brst 
land  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  Partick,  what  would  you 
say,  then,  guidman,  to  having  Davy  for  your  daughter's 
husband  ?" 

"  What's  the  use  o'  talkin  this  nonsense  ?"  said  the  laird 
of  Clayslaps,  impatiently;  "  everybody  kens  that  Davy 
Linn's  baith  landless  and  penny  less,  and  likely  aye  to  be.  Sae, 
freend,  hae  the  guidness  to  retire — for  your  company's  no 
wanted  here — and  let  the  ceremony  proceed." 

"  Not  so  fast,  laird,  if  you  please,"  replied  the  person 
addressed.  And  then  turning  to  the  bride's  mother,  "  What 
would  you  say,  guidwife,  to  Davy  for  a  son-in-law,  if  he 
had  all  the  property  I  have  mentioned  ?" 

"  Ou,  indeed,  man,  it  wad  surely  hae  altered  the  case 
a'thegither — there's  nae  doot  o'  that.  I  wad  hae  had  nae 
objection  till  him,  had  that  been  the  case — neither  wad  her 
faither,  I  am  sure.  But,  as  the  guidman  has  said,  what's 
the  use  o'  speakin  o'  thas  things,  noo,  at  ony  rate .''  Davy 
has  naething,  and  Goupinsfou  has  plenty,  and  that  maks  a' 
the  differ — but,  my  feth,  an  unco  differ  it  is." 

"  No  doubt ;  but,  if  we  remove  this  differ,  guidwife,"  re- 
joined the  stranger,  "  perhaps  we  may  yet  prevent  t^vo 
fond  hearts  being  separated;  and,  to  end  this  matter  at  once," 
continued  the  speaker,  but  now  in  a  serious  tone,  "  /  will 
pay  down  a  hundred  merks  on  Davy  Linn's  account,  as  a 
free  gift  to  him,  on  the  day  after  lie  has  become  the  hus- 
band of  your  daughter,  and  /  will  put  him  in  possession, 
as  a  free  gift  also,  of  a  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  within 
six  miles  of  Partick,  on  the  same  day  and  on  the  same 
condition." 

"  Ye'li  pay  doon  a  huimer  merks  to  Davy  Linn,  and  ijc'll 
gie  him  a  hunner  acres  o'  land !"  exclaimed  Clayslaps,  in 
the  utmost  amazement,  and  looking  at  the  threadbare  coat, 
clouted  shoes,  and  darned  hose  of  the  man  of  promises,  with 
the  most  profound  contempt  and  incredulity.  '  And  whar 
the  deil  are  i/c  to  get  them  ?" 

"  Never  ye  fear  that,  freen,"  replied  the  latter,  laughing; 
"  I'll  find  them,  I  warrant  you." 

"  Let's  see  the  siller,"  said  Clayslaps,  triumphantly. 

"  Why,  you  certainly  have  me  there,  Clayslaps.  I  have 
not  the  money  on  me  indeed ;  but  I  will  find  you  instant 
security  for  it,  and  for  the  entire  fulfilment  of  my  pro- 
mises.— Landlord,"  continued  the  speaker — and  now  turn- 
ing to  Ringan,  who  was  one  of  his  astonished  auditors — 
"  please  to  say  to  Sir  John  Elphingstone,  whom  I  presume 
you  know  is  to  be  found  in  the  next  room,  that  it  will  be 
obliging  if  he  will  step  this  waj-  a  moment." 


We  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  amazement  that  was 
f"lt  by  all,  and  expressed  on  every  countenance  in  the 
apartment,  on  the  delivery  of  this  extraordinary  message. 
Sir  John  Elphingstone  was  well  known  to  every  one  there 
as  a  gentleman  of  large  possessions  and  highly  honour- 
able character;  and  how  he  came  to  be  at  the  call  of  such  a 
person  as  he  who  had  sent  for  him,  or  how  he  came  to  be 
in  the  house  at  all  at  such  a  time,  was  matter  of  inexpress- 
ible surprise  to  every  one  present.  The  whole  affair,  in  short, 
was  one  of  impenetrable  mystery  and  perplexity  to  all,  in- 
cluding the  worthy  curate.  We  will  not,  however,  wait  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  the  party  on  this  occasion,  but  go 
straight  on  with  our  story.  Neither  will  we  do  so  in  any 
case,  thinking  it  much  better  to  leave  such  matters  wholly 
to  the  reader's  own  imagination. 

The  summons  that  called  Sir  John  into  the  presence  ot 
the  marriage  folks  was  immediately  obeyed.  In  an  instant, 
that  gentleman  entered  the  apartment,  with  a  smile  upon  his 
face,  all  the  party  standing  up  and  receiving  him  with  the 
most  marked  reverence  and  respect. 

"  You'll  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  sending  for 
you.  Sir  John,"  said  the  person  who  had  called  him,  on  the 
former's  entrance ;  "  and  I  certainly  would  not  have  taken 
that  liberty  had  I  not  known  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  j'ou 
when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  you  of  doing  a  generous 
thing.  Here,  Sir  John,  is  a  young  woman  about  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  Jlamraon.  Now,  I  know  that 
you  would  not  permit  this  if  you  could  help  it.  Neither 
^vill  I;  and,  to  prevent  it,  I  have  promised,  to  the  intended 
bride's  father  here,  that  I  will  give  one  hundred  merks  and 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the  husband  of  Meenie's 
choice,  Davy  Linn  of  Partick — a  very  deserving  young  man, 
I  believe — on  the  day  after  she  is  married  to  him.  Now, 
Sir  John,  will  you  become  my  security  to  Clayslaps  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  said  Sir  John,  smiling  ;  "  let  me  have 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  I  will  give  him  my  written  obli- 
gation to  that  effect." 

The  materials  were  brought,  and  the  obligation  drawn 
out ;  Clayslaps  and  all  the  others  being  too  much  confounded 
by  what  was  passing  to  offer  any  interruption  or  make  any 
remark.  When  the  paper  was  written,  it  was  handed  to 
Meenie's  father,  who,  almost  unconsciously — for  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  very  well  what  he  was  doing — read  it  over. 
On  concluding  the  perusal — 

"A' richt  aneugh,"  he  said — "a'  richt  aneugh.  'Od,  this 
is  a  queer  business.  But  it's  a'  owre  late,  guid  sirs.  We 
canna  be  aff  wi  Goupinsfou  at  this  stage  o'  the  affair,  and  in 
this  sort  o'  way.  It  wadna  be  fair  nor  honest,  and  wad 
look  unco  strange  like.  Besides,  ye  canna  expeck  that  he 
would  submit  to't  himsel." 

This  was  certainly  a  reasonable  enough  supposition  ;  buf 
it  happened  to  be  an  unfounded  one  ;  for  Goupinsfou  was 
not  only  an  ass,  but  a  most  abominably  mean  and  selfish 
one  ;  and  Sir  -John,  aware  of  this,  thought  he  knew  a  way 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of  IMeenie. 

Going  up  to  Goupinsfou,  he  took  him  aside  and  whis- 
pered in  his  car — "  I  say,  laird,  you've  long  had  an  eye,  I 
know,  to  the  bit  holm  on  the  Kelvin,  below  the  Gorroch 
MUls." 

"  It's  a  bonnj-  spot,"  interrupted  Goupinsfou,  cocking  his 
ears. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Sir  John.  "  Well,  then,  it  shall  be 
yours  if  you  give  up  all  claim  to  the  hand  of  Meenie  Ritchie, 
and  give  me,  in  ^vTiting.  an  entire  quittance  on  that  score." 

"  Dune  !"  exclaimed  Goupinsfou,  instantly,  wisely  calcu- 
lating that  he  could  readily  find  another  wife,  but  might 
not  so  readily  get  another  offer  of  the  piece  of  land  he  so 
much  coveted.  "  Dune,  Sir  John  1"  he  exclaimed,  grasping 
that  gentleman  by  the  hand  with  the  selfish  eagerness  that 
belonged  to  his  character ;  but,  desirous  of  glozing  over  the 
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meanness  of  the  transaction,  he  placed  his  acquiescence  on 
another  footing  than  that  of  bribery,  by  adding,  "  I  wadna 
like,  I'm  sure,  to  force  the  lassie  to  marry  me  against  her 
will.     I  gie  her  up  wi'  a'  my  heart." 

Having  obtained  the  brute's  consent  to  resign  the  hand 
of  Meenie,  Sir  John  turned  to  the  party,  and  informed  them 
that  their  worthy  friend,  the  laird  of  Goupinsfou,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  Meenie  Ritchie,  which  he 
feared  were  not  favourable  to  him,  resigned  all  claim  to  her 
hand,  and  left  her  at  full  liberty  to  marry  whom  she  pleased. 

•'  "VVeel,  that's  certainly  sae  far  guid,"  said  Clayslaps ; 
'  but  still  I'm  no  a'the^ther  reconciled  to  this  business. 
It  looks" 

"  Toots,  g^idman,"  here  interposed  his  wife,  "  the 
thing's  a'  richt  aneuch.  Havena  ye  Sir  John's  haun  o'  vrit 
for  the  promise  made  by  this — this" — and  she  looked  at  the 
person  she  meant,  and  would  have  said  gentleman,  but 
another  glimpse  of  the  patched  shoes  directed  her  to  the 
words — "  hottest  ttian,  to  gie  Davie  the  land  and  siller 
spoken  o';  and  what  mair  wad  ye  hae  }  Davie's  a  discreet, 
decent,  weel.doin  lad,  everybody  kens,  that  will  mak, 
I'm  sure,  a  guid  husband  to  Meenie ;  sae,  just  let  them 
e'en  gang  thegither."  She  would  scarcely  have  said  so 
much  for  Davie  an  hour  before  ;  but  she  said  it  now,  and 
it  was  all  well  enough. 

"  Weel,  weel,  guidwife,"  said  Clayslaps,  "  since  it  is  sae, 
we'll  see  aboot  it.  There  can  be  nae  harm,  however,  in 
delayin  a  day  or  twa,  at  ony  rate,  till  we  think  owre't." 

"  No,  no — no  delay,"  exclaimed  the  meddling  stranger ; 
"  delays  are  dangerous,  guidman.  Nothing  like  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Let  us  strike  while  the  iron's  hot. — Land- 
lord," he  said,  turning  round  to  Ringan,  "  send  Davy  Linn 
here." 

In  a  second  after,  Davie  Linn  rushed  into  the  apartment, 
fle^v  to  Meenie,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  Mine  yet! 
mine  yet,  Meenie  !"  he  exclaimed,  rapturously.  It  was  all 
he  could  say;  and,  little  as  it  was,  it  was  more  than  her  he 
addressed  was  able  to  express.  During  the  whole  night, 
indeed,  she  had  not  opened  her  lips,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her. 
This  was  the  eifect  of  deep  misery  ;  and  the  result  was  now 
nearly  the  same  from  an  excess  of  joy. 

"  No  delay  now,  curate,"  said  the  intermeddler.  "  Set  to 
work  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  buckle  these  two  together. 
No  objection,  I  fancy?" 

"  Oh,  none  in  the  world,"  said  the  curate — "  I'll  fix  them 
in  a  trice.  But  I  say,  friend,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I'm 
thinkin  what  a  fule  I  was  to  pay  your  reckonin  the  nicht — 
ane  wha  niaks  the  merks  flee  like  drift  snaw  on  a  windy 
day,  and  gies  away  lumps  o'  land  wi'  as  little  thocht  as — 
as — as  I  settled  your  lawin.  Feth,  but  it  was  fulish 
aneuch  o'  me,  and  ye're  a  queer  ane,  be  ye  wha  ye  like." 

"  Not  so  very  foolish,  perhaps,  as  you  think,  curate,"  said 
the  person  thus  addressed — "  and  that,  it's  possible,  ye  may 
find.  At  any  rate,  it's  no  lost  what  a  friend  gets,  you  know, 
curate  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  will  you  proceed  with  the 
ceremony,  if  you  please.  And,  guidman,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Clayslaps,  "  will  ye  allow  me  to  give  away  the 
bride  }" 

"  I  ken  nane  here  that  has  a  better  richt,"  replied  the 
latter,  now  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  sudden  and  most 
unexpected  change  in  his  daughter's  destiny  which  had 
taken  place.  "  Ye  may  either  gie  her  awa  or  tak  her  yer- 
sel,  just  as  ye  like  ;  for,  by  my  faith,  ye  seem  to  be  a  guid 
honest  chiel,  be  ye  wha  ye  like,  as  the  curate  says." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  place  her  at  my  disposal,  I  here 
give  her  to  Davy  Linn  o'  Partick — and  may  he  always  con- 
tinue to  deserve  her !" 

This  conveyance  of  the  fair  Meenie,  the  curate  lost  no 
time  in  legalizing  and  confirming.  When  the  ceremony 
was  completed,  "  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "  it  there  \w  a 


fiddler  or  piper  in  all  Govan.  who  will  play  to  us  tor  'ova 
or  money,  let  him  be  brought  here  instantly,  and  we'll  finish 
as  well  as  we've  begun.  By  St  Bride,  we'll  have  a  night  of 
it  !  What  say  you,  Sir  John  .'"  And  he  turned  to  that 
gentleman  with  a  smile.  "  Will  you  condescend  to  honour 
us  with  your  presence,  and  with  as  much  good  humour  as 
you  can  conveniently  spare  ?" 

"  Oh,  most  certainly,"  replied  the  latter,  laughing — "with 
all  my  heart." 

The  desired  musician  was  procured,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  room  was  cleared,  creature  comforts  were 
ordered  in  in  unsparing  abundance,  and  such  a  night  of 
mirth  and  fun  ensued  as,  we  believe,  has  not  been  seen 
since  in  the  little  village  of  Govan,  and,  perhaps,  not  often 
anywhere  else.  The  curate  danced  and  frisked  about  likf 
a  three-year-old ;  Sir  John  conducted  himself  with  no  less 
animation ;  but  neither  of  them  had  the  smallest  chance 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  darned  hose.  He  kept  the  flooi 
almost  the  whole  night,  whooping  and  haUooing  in  a  most 
spirited  manner,  and  dancing  fiilly  half  the  rime  with  the 
bride,  and  the  rest  with  her  mother,  the  guidwife  of 
Clayslaps,  relieved  occasionally  by  a  turn  out  vnth.  some 
young  girls  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  the  landlord  of 
The  Grilse  and  Gridiron  had  hurriedly  brought  together,  on 
the  principle  of  "  the  more  the  merrier."  But  time  and  tide 
wait  on  no  man.  Morning  came,  and  the  revellers  pre- 
pared to  depart  to  their  several  homes.  The  marriage 
parly,  including  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  Sir  John 
Elphingstone,  proceeded  to  the  ferry,  to  which  they  were 
accompanied  by  him  who  had  performed  the  principal 
character  of  the  night.  Having  seen  them  all  embarked, 
and  having  wished  the  young  married  couple  every  iappi- 
ness,  he  stood  on  the  shore  for  an  instant,  waved  them  a 
final  adieu,  retired  by  the  way  of  the  village,  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

Within  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  just 
related,  the  worthy  curate  of  Govan  was  surprised  one  day 
by  receiving  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

"  What's  ^vrang  noo  ?"  said  the  curate  to  himself,  as  he 
opened  it.  "  My  dismissal,  I  suppose,  for  the  irregularity  o' 
my  conduct  in  Ringan  Scouler's,  the  ither  nicht." 

It  was  not  exactly  so,  as  the  reader  will  perceive.  The 
letter  ran  thus : — "  At  the  recommendation  of  a  high  per- 
sonage, I  intend  appointing  you  to  the  vacant  rectorship  ot 
of  Govan.  You  will,  therefore,  repair  immediately  to  me. 
either  at  my  palace  at  Glasgow,  or  my  castle  at  Partick, 
that  I  may  confer  with  you  farther  on  the  subject. — Dltibar, 
A.  B.  of  G." 

"  Whe-e-e-ou  !"  ejaculated  the  curate,  with  a  long-drawn 
expiration,  when  he  had  read  this  very  pleasant  document — 
"  I  smell  a  rat.  'Od,  but  it  was  stupid  o'  me  no  to  think 
o't  afore.  I'm  sure  I  miclit  hae  kent  him ;  for  I've  seen 
him  twa  or  three  times  ;  but  then  he  w.is  in  a  green  frock 
coat  o'  the  finest  claith  ;  a  velvet  bonnet,  wi'  ruby  and 
feathers,  was  on  his  head  ;  a  chain  o'  gowd,  worth  five  hun- 
ner  merks,  if  it  was  worth  a  bodle,  roun  his  neck,  and  a 
gaucy  sword  by  his  side.  Still  I  ought  to  hae  kent  him,  fo- 
a'  his  clooted  shoon  and  darned  hose.  But  the  cat's  oot  c 
the  pock — and,  my  word,  a  bonny  beast  it  is !" 

What  does  the  good  curate's  hints  and  allegorical  allu- 
sions mean  >  inquires  the  reader.  Why,  it  means  that  the 
worthy  man  suspected — and  we  have  no  doubt  his  suspicion 
was  perfectly  correct — that  the  person  in  the  darned  hose 
was  no  other  than  James  V.,  King  of  Scotland. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FERGUSON 
CHAPTER  1. 

"  Of  Ferguson,  the  bauld  and  slee." — Burns. 

I  HAVE,  1  believe,  as  little  of  the  egotist  in  my  composition 
as  most  men ;  nor  would  I  deem  the  story  of  my  life, 
though  by  no  means  unvaried  by  incident,  of  interest 
enough  to  repay  the  trouble  of  either  -m-iting  or  perusing  it, 
■were  it  the  story  of  my  own  life  only  ;  but,  though  an 
obscure  man  myself,  I  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
my  friends.  The  party-coloured  tissue  of  my  recollections 
is  strangely  interwoven,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  pieces  of 
the  domestic  history  of  men  whose  names  have  become  as 
familiar  to  our  ears  as  that  of  our  country  itself ;  and  I 
have  been  induced  to  struggle  with  the  delicacy  which 
renders  one  unwilling  to  speak  much  of  one's  self,  and  to 
overcome  the  dread  of  exertion  natural  to  a  period  of  life 
greatly  advanced,  through  a  desire  of  preserving  to  my 
countrymen  a  few  notices,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
to  them,  of  two  of  their  greatest  favourites.  I  could  once 
reckon  among  my  dearest  and  most  familiar  friends,  Robert 
Burns  and  Robert  Ferguson. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  studied 
for  a  few  weeks  at  the  University  of  St  Andrew's.  I  was 
the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  who  resided  in  a  sea-port 
town  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  My  father  was  a 
house-carpenter,  a  quiet,  serious  man,  of  industrious  habits 
and  great  simplicity  of  character,  but  miserably  depressed 
in  his  circumstances,  through  a  sickly  habit  of  body  ;  my 
mother  was  a  warm-hearted,  excellent  woman,  endowed 
with  no  ordinary  share  of  shrewd  good  sense  and  sound 
feeling,  and  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  for  my  father 
and  tlie  family.  I  was  taught  to  read,  at  a  very  early  age, 
by  an  old  woman  in  the  neighbourhood — such  a  person  as 
Shenstonedescribesinhis  "Schoolmistress;"  and,  being  natur- 
ally of  a  reflective  turn,  I  had  begun,  long  ere  I  had  attained 
my  tenth  year,  to  derive  almost  my  sole  amusement  from 
books.  I  read  incessantly ;  and,  after  exhausting  the  shelves 
of  all  the  neighbours,  and  reading  every  variety  of  work 
that  fell  in  my  way — from  •'  The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  Ban- 
yan, and  the  Gospel  Sonnets  of  Erskine,  to  a  treatise  on  forti- 
fication by  Vaban,  and  the  "  History  of  the  Heavens"  by  the 
Abbe  Pluche — I  would  have  pined  away  for  lack  of  my 
accustomed  exercise,  had  not  a  benevolent  Baronet  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  whom  my  father  occasionally  wrought, 
taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  thrown  open  to  my  perusal  a  large 
and  well-selected  library.  Nor  did  his  kindness  terminate 
until,  after  having  secured  to  me  all  of  learning  that  the 
parish  school  aiforded,  he  had  settled  me,  now  in  my  seven- 
teenth year,  at  the  University. 

Youth  is  the  season  of  warm  friendships  and  romantic 
wish'^i  and  hopes.  We  say  of  the  child,  in  its  first  attempts 
to  totter  along  the  wall,  or  when  it  has  first  learned  to  rise 
beside  its  mother's  knee,  that  it  is  yet  too  weak  to  stand 
alone  ;  and  we  may  employ  the  same  language  in  describ- 
ing a  young  and  ardent  mind.  It  is,  like  the  child,  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  and  anxiously  seeks  out  some  kindred 
mind  on  which  to  lean.  I  had  had  my  intimates  at  school, 
who,  though  of  no  very  superior  cast,  had  served  me.  if  I 
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may  so  speak,  as  resting-places,  when  wearied  with  my 
studies,  or  when  I  had  exhausted  my  lighter  reading  ;  and 
now,  at  St  Andrew's,  where  I  knew  no  one,  I  began  to  ex- 
perience the  unhappiness  of  an  unsatisfied  sociality.  My 
schoolfellows  were  mostly  stiff,  illiterate  lads,  who,  with  a 
little  bad  Latin  and  worse  Greek,  plumed  themselves 
mightily  on  their  scholarship  ;  and  I  had  little  inducement 
to  form  any  intimacies  among  them  ;  for,  of  all  men,  the 
ignorant  scholar  is  the  least  amusing.  Among  the  students 
of  the  upper  classes,  however,  there  was  at  least  one  indi- 
vidual with  whom  I  longed  to  be  acquainted.  He  was  ap- 
parently much  about  my  own  age,  rather  below  than  above 
the  middle  size,  and  rather  delicately  than  robustly  formed ; 
but  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  elegant  figure  or  more  inter- 
esting face.  His  features  were  small,  and  there  was  what 
might  perhaps  be  deemed  a  too  feminine  delicacy  in  the 
whole  contour ;  but  there  was  a  broad  and  very  high  ex- 
pansion of  forehead,  which,  even  in  those  days,  when  we 
were  acquainted  with  only  the  phrenology  taught  by  Plato, 
might  be  regarded  as  the  index  of  a  capacious  and  power- 
ful mind ;  and  the  bnlliant  light  of  his  large  black  eyes, 
seemed  to  give  earnest  of  its  activity. 

"  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  that .''"  I  inquired  of  a 
class-fellow,  as  this  interesting-looking  young  man  passed 
me  for  the  first  time. 

"  A  clever,  but  very  unsettled  fellow  from  Edinburgh," 
replied  the  lad  ;  "  a  capital  linguist,  for  he  gained  our  first 
bursary  three  years  ago  ;  but  our  Professor  says  he  is  cer- 
tain he  will  never  do  any  good.  He  cares  nothing  for  the 
company  of  scholars  like  himself ;  and  employs  himself — 
though  he  excels,  I  believe,  in  English  composition — in  writ- 
ing vulgar  Scotch  rhymes,  like  Allan  Ramsay.  His  name 
is  Robert  Ferguson." 

I  felt,  from  this  moment,  a  strong  desire  to  rank  among 
the  friends  of  one  who  cared  nothing  for  the  company  of 
such  men  as  my  class-fellow,  and  who,  though  acquainted 
vrith  the  literature  of  England  and  Rome,  could  dwell  with 
interest  on  the  simple  poetry  of  his  native  country. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Andrew's 
where  a  leisure  hour  may  be  spent  more  agreeably  than 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral.  I  was  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering the  eligibilities  of  the  spot;  and  it  soon  became  one 
of  my  favourite  haunts.  One  evening,  a  few  weeks  after  I 
had  entered  on  my  course  at  college,  I  had  seated  myself 
among  the  ruins  in  a  little  ivied  nook  fronting  the  setting 
sun,  and  was  deeply  engaged  with  the  melancholy  Jaques 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  when,  on  hearing  a  light  footstep, 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  Edinburgh  student  whose  appear- 
ance had  so  interested  me,  not  four  yards  away.  He  was 
busied  with  his  pencil  and  his  tablets,  and  muttering,  as  he 
went,  in  a  half  audible  voice,  what,  from  the  inflection  of 
the  tones,  seemed  to  be  verse.  On  seeing  me,  he  started, 
and  apologizing,  in  a  few  hurried  but  courteous  words,  for 
what  he  termed  the  invuluntiry  intrusion,  would  have 
passed;  but,  on  mv  rising  and  stepping  up  to  him,  he  stood. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Ferguson,"  I  said,  "  'tis  I  who  owe  t/ou 
an  apology  ;  the  ruins  have  long  been  yours,  and  I  am  but 
an  intruder.  But  you  must  pardon  me  ;  I  have  often  heard 
of  them  in  the  west,  where  they  are  hallowed,  even  more 
than  they  are  here,  from  their  connection  with  the  historv 
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of  6ome  of  our  noblest  Reformers ;  and,  besides,  I  see  no 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Shakspeare  can  be  read 
to  more  advantage." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  taking  the  volume  out  of  my  hand,  "  a 
reader  of  Shakspeare  and  an  admirer  of  Knox  !  I  question 
whether  the  heresiarch  and  the  poet  had  much  in  common." 

"  Nay,  now,  Mr  Ferguson,"  I  replied,  '•'  you  are  too  true 
a  Scot  to  question  that.  They  had  much,  very  much  in 
common.  Knox  was  no  rude  Jack  Cade,  but  a  great  and 
powerful-minded  man ;  decidedly  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
nobler  conceptions  of  the  dramatist — his  Caesars,  Brutuses, 
or  Othellos.  Buchanan  could  have  told  you  that  he  had 
even  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet  in  him,  and  wanted 
only  the  art ;  and  just  remember  how  Milton  speaks  of 
him  in  his  "Areopagitica."  Had  the  poet  of  "Paradise  Lost" 
thought  regarding  him  as  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
think  and  speak  now,  he  would  hardly  have  apostrophized 
him  as — Knox,  Ike  Reformer  of  a  nation — a  great  man 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  God." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  am  little 
acquainted  with  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  ;  and  have, 
indeed,  picked  up  most  of  my  opinions  of  Knox  at  second- 
hand. But  I  have  read  his  merry  account  of  the  murder 
of  Beaton,  and  found  nothing  to  alter  my  preconceived 
notions  of  him,  from  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  the 
narrative.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  however,  my  opinion 
of  Bacon  would  be  no  very  adequate  one,  were  it  formed 
solely  from  the  extract  of  his  history  of  Henry  VII.,  given 
by  Kaimes  in  his  late  publication. — Will  you  not  extend 
your  walk  ?" 

We  quitted  the  ruins  together,  and  went  sauntering 
along  the  shore.  There  was  a  rich  sunset  glow  on  the 
water,  and  the  hills  that  rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Frith  stretched  their  undulating  line  of  azure  under  a 
gorgeous  canopy  of  crimson  and  gold.  My  companion 
pointed  to  the  scene : — "  These  glorious  clouds,"  he  said, 
"  are  but  wreaths  of  vapour ;  and  these  lovely  hills,  accu- 
mulations of  earth  and  stone.  And  it  is  thus  with  all  the 
past — with  the  past  of  our  own  little  histories,  that  borrows 
so  much  of  its  golden  beauty  from  the  medium  through 
which  we  survey  it — with  the  past,  too,  of  all  history.  There 
is  poetry  in  the  remote — the  bleak  hill  seems  a  darker 
firmament,  and  the  chiU  wreath  of  vapour,  a  river  of  fire. 
And  you,  sir,  seem  to  have  contemplated  the  history  of  our 
stern  Reformers  through  this  poetical  medium,  till  you 
forget  that  the  poetry  was  not  in  them,  but  in  that  through 
which  you  surveyed  them." 

"  Ah,  Mr  Ferguson,"  I  replied,  "you  must  permit  me  to 
make  a  distinction.  I  acquiesce  fully  in  the  justice  of  your 
remark  ;  the  analogy,  too,  is  nice  and  striking,  but  I  would 
fain  carry  it  a  little  further.  Every  eye  can  see  the  beauty 
of  the  remote ;  but  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  near — an  interest, 
at  least — which  every  eye  cannot  see.  Each  of  the  thousand 
little  plants  that  spring  up  at  our  feet,  has  an  interest  and 
beauty  to  the  botanist ;  the  mineralogist  would  find  sonic- 
thing  to  engage  him  in  every  little  stone.  And  it  is  thus 
with  the  poetry  of  life — all  have  a  sense  of  it  in  the  rerante 
and  the  distant ;  but  it  is  only  the  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
art — its  men  of  profound  science — that  can  discover  it  in  tlie 
near.  The  mediocre  poet  shares  but  the  commoner  gift, 
and  so  he  seeks  his  themes  in  ages  or  countries  far  removed 
from  his  own;  while  the  man  of  nobler  powers,  knowing 
that  all  nature  is  instinct  with  poetry,  seeks  and  finds  it  in 
the  men  and  scenes  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  As 
to  our  Reformers" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  young  poet^ — "  the  remark  strikes 
me,  and,  ere  we  lose  it  in  something  else,  I  must  furnish 
you  with  an  illustration.  There  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  lad  much  about  my  own  age,  greati)'  addicted  to  the  study 
of  poetry.  He  has  been  making  verses  all  his  life-long  ; 
he  began  ere  he  had  learnt  to  write  them  even ;    and  his 


judgment  has  been  gradually  overgrowing  his  earlier  coni, 
positions,  as  you  see  the  advancing  tide  rising  on  the  beach 
and  obliterating  the  prints  on  the  sand.  Now,  I  have 
observed,  that,  in  all  his  earlier  compositions,  he  went  far 
from  home  ;  he  could  not  attempt  a  pastoral  without  first 
transporting  himself  to  the  vales  of  Ajcady ;  or  an  ode  ta 
Pity  or  Hope,  without  losing  the  warm  living  sentiment  in 
the  dead,  cold  personifications  of  the  Greek.  The  Hope 
and  Pity  he  addressed  were,  not  the  undying  attendants  of 
human  nature,  but  the  shadow}'  spectres  of  a  remote  age. 
Now,  however,  I  feel  that  a  change  has  come  over  me.  I 
seek  for  poetry  among  the  fields  and  cottages  of  my  own 
land.  I — a — a — the  friend  of  whom  I  speak But  I  inter- 
rupted your  remark  on  the  Reformers." 

"  Nay,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  go  on  so,  I  would  much  rather 
listen  than  speak.  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  the  Knoxes 
and  Melvilles  of  our  country  have  been  robbed  of  the  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  of  many  a  kindred  spirit,  by  the  strangelj 
erroneous  notions  that  have  been  abroad  regarding  them 
for  at  least  the  last  two  ages.  Knox,  I  am  convinced, 
would  have  been  as  great  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  he  not 
been  greater." 

We  sauntered  along  the  shore,  tiU  the  evening  had  dark- 
ened into  night,  lost  in  an  agreeable  interchange  of  thought. 
"  Ah !"  at  length  exclaimed  my  companion,  "  I  had  almost 
forgotten  my  engagement,  Mr  Lindsay  ;  but  it  must  not 
part  us.  You  are  a  stranger  here,  and  I  must  introduce 
you  to  some  of  my  acquaintance.  There  are  a  few  of  u»— 
choice  spirits,  of  course — who  meet  every  Satiirday  evening 
at  -John  Hogg's  ;  and  I  must  just  bring  you  to  see  them. 
There  may  be  much  less  wit  than  mirth  among  us  ;  but  you 
will  find  us  all  sober  when  at  the  gayest ;  and  old  John  wiU 
be  quite  a  study  for  you.' 

CHAPTER  IL 

Say,  j-e  red  gowns  that  aften  here 
Hae  toasted  cakes  to  Katie's  beer, 
Oin  e'er  thir  days  hae  had  their  peer, 

Sae  blythe,  sae  daft  1 
Ye'll  ne'er  again  in  life's  career 

Sit  half  sae  saft 

Etegy  on  Jofci  ^ogp. 
We  returned  to  town ;  and,  after  threading  a  few  of  the 
narrower  lanes,  entered  by  a  low  door  into  a  long  dark  room, 
dimly  lighted  by  a  fire.     A  tall  thin  woman  was  employed 
in  skinning  a  bundle  of  dried  fish  at  a  table  in  a  corner. 

"  Where'sthe  guidman,  Kate?"  said  my  companion,  chang- 
ing the  sweet  pure  English  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken, 
for  his  mother  tongue. 

'■  John's  ben  in  the  spence,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Little 
Andrew,  the  wratch,  has  been  makin  a  totum  wi'  his  faither's 
ae  razor,  an'  the  puir  man's  trying  to  shave  himsel  yonder 
an'  giman  like  a  sheep's  head  on  the  tangs. ' 

"  Oh,  the  wratch  !  the  ill-deedie  wratch  '."  said  John,  stalk 
ing  into  the  room,  in  a  towering  passion,  his  face  covered 
with  suds  .and  scratches — "  I  might  as  weel  shave  mysel 
wi'  a  nmssel  shillet. — Rob  Ferguson,  man,  is  that  you !" 

"  Wearie  warld,  John,"  said  the  poet,  "  for  a'  ooi 
philosophy." 

"  Philosophy  I — it's  but  a  snare,  R,ab — just  vanity  an" 
vexation  o'  speerit,  as  Solomon  says.  An'  isna  it  clear  hetero- 
dox, besides  ?  Ye  study  an'  study  till  your  brains  gang 
aboot  like  a  whirligig  ;  an'  then,  like  bairns  in  a  boat  that 
sec  the  land  sailin,  ye  think  its  the  solid  yearth  that's  turnin 
round.  An'  this  ye  ca'  philosophy  :  as  if  David  hadna  tauld 
us  that  the  warld  sits  coshly  on  the  waters,  an'  canna  be 
moved." 

''Hoot,  John."  rejoined  my  companion,  " it's  no  me,  but 
Jamie  Brown,  that  differs  wi'  you  in  thae  matteps.  I'm  a 
Hoggonian,  ye  ken.  The  auld  Jews  were,  doubtless,  gran' 
Christians,  an'  wherefore  no  guid  philosophers  too  ?     But  it 
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was  cruel  o'  you  to  unkennel  me  this  mornin'  afore  six,  an' 
I  up  sae  lang  at  my  studies  tlie  nicht  afore." 

"Ah,  Rob,  Rob!"  said  .John — "studying  in  T<im  Dun's 
kirk.    Ye'U  be  a  minister,  like  a'  the  lave." 

"  Mendin  fast,  John,"  rejoined  the  poet.  '  I  was  in  your 
kirk  on  Sabbath  last,  hearini,'  worthy  Mr  Corkindah' ;  what- 
ever else  he  may  hac  to  fear,  lie's  in  nae  danger  o'  '  thinking 
his  ain  ihoughls'  honest  man." 

"  Inoorkirk!"  said  John — "  ye're  dune,  then,  wi'  precenting 
in  yer  ain — an'  troth  nae  wonder.  What  could  hae  pos- 
sessed ye  to  gie  up  the  puir  chield's  name  i'  the  prayer, 
an'  him  sittin  at  yor  lug  ?" 

I  was  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  requested  an  explanation.  "  Oh,  ye  see,"  said 
John,  "  Rob,  araang  a'  the  ither  gifts  that  he  misguides,  has 
the  gift  o"  a  sweet  voice  ;  an'  naething  less  would  ser'  some 
o'  oor  Professors  than  to  hae  him  for  their  precentor. 
They  micht  as  weel  hae  thocht  o'  an  organ — it  wad  be 
just  as  devout ;  but  the  soun's  everything  now,  laddie,  ye 
ken,  an'  the  heart  naething.  Weel,  Rob,  as  ye  may  think, 
was  less  than  pleased  wi'  the  job,  an'  tauld  them  he  could 
whistle  better  than  sing  ;  but  it  wasna  that  they  wanted, 
and  sae  it  behoved  him  to  tak  his  seat  in  the  box.  An', 
lest  the  folk  should  be  no  pleased  wi'  ae  key  to  ae  tune, 
he  gaed  them,  for  the  first  twa  or  three  days,  a  hail  bunch 
to  each  ;  an'  there  was  never  sic  singing  in  .St  Andrew's 
afore.  Weel,  but  for  a'  that,  it  behoved  him  still  to  precent  ; 
though  he  has  got  rid  o'  it  at  last — for  what  did  he  do,  twa 
Sabbaths  agoiie,  but  put  up  drunken  Tam  Moffiit's  name  in 
the  prayer — the  very  chield  that  was  sittin  at  his  elbow, 
though  the  minister  couldna  see  him.  An'  when  the  puir 
stibbler  was  prayin  for  the  reprobate  as  weel's  he  could,  ae 
half  o'  the  kirk  was  needcessitated  to  come  oot,  that  they 
raicht  keep  decent,  an'  the  ither  half  to  swallow  their  pocket 
napkins.     But  what  think  ye" 

*'  Hoot,  John,  now,  leave  oot  the  moral,"  said  the  poet. 
•'  Here's  a'  the  lads." 

Half  a  dozen  young  students  entered  as  he  spoke  ;  and, 
after  a  hearty  greeting,  and  when  he  had  introduced  me  to 
them  one  by  one,  as  a  choice  fellow  of  immense  reading, 
the  door  was  baiTcd,  and  we  sat  down  to  half  a  dozen  of 
home-brewed,  and  a  huge  platter  of  dried  fish.  There  was 
much  mirth  and  no  little  humour.  Ferguson  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  old  John  Hogg  at  the  foot.  I  thought 
of  Eastcheap,  and  the  revels  of  Prince  Henry  ;  but  our 
FalstafF  was  an  old  Scotch  Seceder,  and  our  Prince  a  gifted 
young  fellow,  who  owed  all  his  influence  over  his  fellows  to 
the  force  of  his  genius  alone. 

"  Prythee,  Hal,"  I  said,  "  let  us  drink  to  Sir  John." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  poet,  "  with  all  my  he.art.  Not 
quite  so  fine  a  fellow,  though,  'bating  his  Scotch  honesty. 
Half  Sir  John's  genius  would  have  served  for  an  epic  poet 
— half  his  courage  for  a  hero." 

'•  His  courage  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  lads. 

"  Yes,  Willie,  his  courage,  man.  Do  you  thini  a  coward 
could  have  run  away  with  half  the  coolness  ?  With  a  tithe 
of  the  courage  necessary  for  such  a  retreat,  a  man  ^vould 
have  stood  and  fought  till  he  died.  Sir  John  must  have 
Wen  a  fine  fellow  in  his  youth." 

"  In  mony  a  droll  way  may  a  man  fa'  on  the  drap  drink," 
remarked  John ;  "  an  meikle  ill,  dootless,  does  it  do  in  takin 
■*S  the  edge  o'  the  speerit — the  mair  if  the  edge  be  a  fine 
razor  edge,  an'  no  the  edge  o'  a  whittle.  I  mind,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  slip  o'  a  callant" 

"  Losh,  John,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  lads,  "  hae  ve  been 
fechtin  wi'  the  cats.' — sic  a  scrapit  face  !" 

"  Wheesht,"  said  Ferguson  ;  "  we  owe  the  illustration  to 
that,  but  dinna  interrupt  the  story." 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  slip  o'  a  callant,*  con- 
tinued John,  "■  unco  curious,  an'  fond  o'  kennin  everything, 
M  callantg  will  be" 


"  Hoot,  John,"  said  one  of  the  students,  interrupting  him, 
"  can  ye  no  cut  short,  man .''  Rob  promised  last  Saturday  to 
gie  us,  '  Fie,  let  us  a'  to  the  Bridal,'  an'  ye  see  the  ale  an' 
the  nicht's  baith  wearin  dune." 

"The  song,  Rob,  the  song!"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  voices 
at  once  ;  and  .Tolin's  story  was  lost  in  the  clamour. 

"  Nay,  now,"  said  the  good-natured  poet,  "  that's  less 
than  kind ;  the  auld  man's  stories  are  aye  worth  the 
hearing,  an'  he  can  rehsh  the  auld-warld  fisher-song  wi' 
the  best  o'  ye.     But  we  maun  hae  the  story  yet." 

He  struck  up  the  old  Scotch  ditty  "  Fie,  let  us  a'  to  the 
Bridal,"  which  he  sung  with  great  power  and  brilliancy  ;  for 
his  voice  was  a  richly  modulated  one,  ;ind  there  was  a  fulness 
of  meaning  imparted  to  the  words  which  wonderfully 
heightened  the  effect.  "  How  strange  it  is,"  he  remarked 
to  me  when  he  had  finished,  "  that  our  English  neighbours 
deny  us  humour  !  The  songs  of  no  country  equal  our  Scotch 
ones  in  that  quality.  Are  you  acquainted  with  '  The  Guid. 
wife  of  Auchtermuclity  .'''  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  but  so  are  not  the  English.  It 
strikes  me  that;  with  the  exception  of  SraoUet's  novels,  all 
our  Scotch  humour  is  locked  up  in  our  native  tongue.  No 
man  can  employ  in  works  of  humour  any  language  of  which 
be  is  not  a  thorough  master;  and  few  of  our  Scotch  writers, 
with  all  their  elegance,  h.ave  attained  the  necessary  com- 
mand of  that  colloquial  English  which  Addison  and  Swift 
employed  when  they  were  merry." 

"  A  braw  redd  delivery,"  said  John,  addressing  me.  '•  Are 
ye  gaun  to  be  a  minister,  too  .''" 

"  Not  quite  sure  yet,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "'twas  better  for  the  Kirk, 
when  the  minister  just  made  hinisel  ready  for  it,  an'  then 
waited  till  he  kent  whether  it  wanted  him. — There's  young 
Rob  Ferguson  beside  you" 

"  Setting  oot  for  the  Kirk,"  said  the  young  poet,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  an'  yet  drinkin  ale  on  Saturday  at  e'en  wi' 
old  John  Hogg." 

"  Weel,  weel,  laddie,  it's  easier  for  the  best  o'  us  to  find 
fault  wi'  ithers  than  to  mend  oorsels.  Ye  have  the  head, 
onyhow  ;  but  Jamie  Brown  tells  me  it's  a  doctor  ye're  gaun 
to  be,  after  a'." 

"  Nonsense,  John  Hogg — I  wonder  how  a  man  o'  your 
standing" 

"  Nonsense,  I  grant  you,"  said  one  of  the  students  ;  "  but 
true  enough,  for  a'  that.  Bob.  Ye  see,  John,  Bob  an'  I  were 
at  the  King's  Sluirs  last  Saturday,  an'  ca'ed  at  the  pendicle, 
in  the  passing,  for  a  cup  o'  whey ;  when  the  guidwife  tellt 
us  there  was  ane  o'  the  callants,  who  had  broken  into  the 
milk-house  twa  nicht's  afore,  lyin  ill  o' a  surfeit.  'Danger- 
ous case,'  said  Rob  ;  '  but  let  me  see  him ;  I  have  studied  to 
small  purpose  if  I  know  nothing  o'  medicine,  my  good 
woman.'  Weel,  the  woman  was  just  glad  enough  to  bring 
him  to  the  bedside  ;  an'  no  wonder — ye  never  saw  a  wiser 
phiz  in  your  lives — Dr  Dumpie's  was  naething  till't  ;  an', 
after  he  had  sucked  the  head  o'  his  stick  for  ten  minutes, 
an'  fand  the  loon's  pulse,  an'  asked  mair  questions  than  the 
guidwife  liked  to  answer,  he  prescribed.  But,  losh  !  sic  a 
prescription  !  A  day's  fasting  an'  twa  ladles  o'  nettle  kail 
was  the  gist  o't ;  but  then  there  went  mair  Latin  to  the  tail 
o'  that,  than  oor  neebor  the  Doctor  ever  had  to  lose." 

But  I  dwell  too  long  on  the  conversation  of  this  evening. 
I  feel,  however,  a  deep  interest  in  recalling  it  to  memory. 
The  education  of  Ferguson  was  of  a  twofold  character — he 
studied  in  the  schools  and  among  the  people ;  but  it  was  in 
the  latter  tract  alone  that  he  acquired  the  materials  of  all 
his  better  poetry  ;  and  I  feel  as  if,  for  at  least  one  brie 
evening,  I  was  admitted  to  the  pri\nleges  of  a  class-fellow- 
sat  with  him  on  the  same  form.  The  company  broke 
up  a  little  after  ten  :  and  I  did  not  again  hear  of  John 
Hogg  till  I  read  his  elegy,  about  four  years  ,-\fter,  among 
the  jioems  of  my  friend,      ft  is  by  no  meant   one  of  th« 
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happiest  pieces  in  the  rolume,  nor,  it  strikes  me,  highly 
characteristic ;  hut  I  have  often  perused  it  with  an  interest 
Terj  independent  of  its  merits. 

CHAPTER  III. 

But  he  is  weak — both  man  and  boy 
Has  been  an  idler  in  the  land. 

Wordsworth. 

I  was  attempting  to  listen,  on  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  to  a  dull,  listless  discourse — one  of  the  discourses 
so  common  at  this  period,  in  which  there  was  fine  writing 
without  genius,  and  fine  religion  without  Christianity — when 
a  person  who  had  just  taken  his  place  beside  me,  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  thrust  a  letter  into  my  hand.  It 
was  my  newly-acquired  friend  of  the  previous  evening;  and 
we  shook  hands  heartily  under  the  pew. 

"  That  letter  has  just  been  handed  me  by  an  acquaintance 
from  your  part  of  the  country,"  he  whispered ;  "  I  trust  it 
contains  nothing  unpleasant." 

I  raised  it  to  the  light,  and,  on  ascertaining  that  it  was 
sealed  and  edged  with  black,  rose  and  quitted  the  church, 
followed  by  my  friend.  It  intimated,  in  two  brief  lines, 
that  my  patron,  the  baronet,  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  a  few  evenings  before  ;  and  that,  dying  intestate, 
the  allowance  which  had  hitherto  enabled  me  to  prosecute 
my  studies  necessarily  dropped.  I  crumplpd  up  the  paper 
in  my  hand. 

"  You  have  learned  something  very  unpleasant,"  said 
Ferguson.  "Pardon  me — I  have  no  wish  to  intrude ;  but,  if 
at  all  agreeable,  I  would  fain  spend  the  evening  with  you." 

My  heart  filled,  and,  grasping  his  hand,  I  briefly  intimated 
the  purport  of  the  communication,  and  we  walked  out 
together  in  the  direction  of  the  ruins. 

'■  It  is,  perhaps,  as  hard,  Mr  Ferguson,"  I  said,  "  to  fall 
from  one's  hopes  as  from  the  place  to  which  they  pointed.  I 
was  ambitious — too  ambitious,  it  may  be — to  rise  from  that 
level  on  which  man  acts  the  part  of  a  machine,  and  tasks 
merely  his  body,  to  that  higher  level  on  which  he  performs 
the  proper  part  of  a  rational  creature,  and  employs  only  his 
mind.  But  that  ambition  need  influence  me  no  longer. 
My  poor  mother,  too — I  had  trusted  to  be  of  use  to  her." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  Ferguson,  "  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
case  quite  as  hopeless  as  your  owti — perhaps  more  so. 
But  it  will  make  you  deem  my  sympathy  the  result  of  mere 
selfishness.  In  scarce  any  respect  do  our  circumstances 
difiFer." 

We  had  reached  the  ruins  :  the  evening  was  calm  and 
mild  as  when  I  had  walked  out  on  the  preceding  one ;  but 
the  hour  was  earlier,  and  the  sun  hung  higher  over  the  liill. 
A  newly-formed  grave  occupied  the  level  spot  in  front  of 
the  little  ivied  corner. 

"  Let  us  seat  ourselves  here,"  said  my  companion,  "  and 
I  will  tell  you  a  story — I  am  afraid  a  rather  tame  one ;  for 
there  is  nothing  of  adventure  in  it,  and  nothing  of  incident; 
but  it  may  at  least  shew  you  that  I  am  not  unfitted  to  be 
your  friend.  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  lost  my 
father.  He  was  no  common  m.in — common  neither  in 
intellect  nor  in  sentiment  ;  but,  though  he  once  fondly  hoped 
it  should  be  otherwise — for  in  early  youth  he  indulged  in  all 
the  dreams  of  the  poet — he  now  fills  a  grave  as  nameless  as 
the  one  before  us.  He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire;  but 
held,  latterly,  an  inferior  situation  in  the  oifice  of  the  British 
Linen  Company  in  Edinburgh,  where  I  was  born.  Ever 
since  I  remember  him,  he  had  awakened  too  fully  to  the 
realities  of  life,  and  they  pressed  too  hard  on  his  spirits,  to 
leave  him  space  for  the  indulgence  of  his  earlier  flincies  ; 
but  he  could  dream  for  his  children,  though  not  for  himself; 
or,  as  I  should  perhaps  rather  saj',  his  children  fell  heir  to 
all  his  more  juvenile  hopes  of  fortune,  and  influence,  and 
fpace  in  the  world's  eye  ; — and,  for  himself,  he  indulged  in 
hopes  of  a  later  growth  and  firmer  texture,  which  iJointed 


from  the  present  scene  of  things  to  the  future.  I  have  an 
only  brother,  my  senior  by  several  years,  a  lad  of  much 
energy,  both  physical  and  mental ;  in  brief,  one  of  those 
mixtures  of  reflection  and  activity  which  seem  best  formed 
for  rising  in  the  world.  3Iy  father  deemed  him  most  fitted 
for  commerce,  and  had  influence  enough  to  get  him  intro- 
duced into  the  counting-house  of  a  respectable  Edinburgh 
merchant.  I  was  always  of  a  graver  turn — in  part,  perhaps, 
the  eff"ect  of  less  robust  health — and  me  he  intended  for  the 
Church.  I  have  been  a  dreamer,  Mr  Lindsay,  from  mv 
earliest  years — prone  to  melancholy,  and  fond  of  books  and 
of  solitude  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  this  temperament  the 
sanguine  old  man,  though  no  mean  judge  of  character,  had 
mistaken  for  a  serious  and  reflective  disposition.  You  are 
acquainted  with  literature,  and  know  something,  from  books 
at  least,  of  the  lives  of  literary  men.  Judge,  then,  of  his 
prospect  of  usefulness  in  any  profession,  who  has  lived,  erei 
since  he  knew  himself,  among  the  poets.  My  hopes,  from 
ray  earliest  years,  have  been  hopes  of  celebrity  as  a  writer — 
not  of  wealth,  or  of  influence,  or  of  accomplishing  any  of 
the  thousand  aims  which  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
with  motives.  You  will  laugh  at  me.  There  is  something 
so  emphatically  shadowy  and  unreal  in  the  object  of  this 
ambition,  that  even  the  full  attainment  of  it  provokes  a 
smile.     For  who  does  not  know 

*  How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  '.' 

And  what  can  be  more  fraught  with  the  ludicrous  than  an 
union  of  this  shadowy  ambition  with  mediocre  parts  and 
attainments  !     But  I  digress. 

"  It  is  now  rather  more  than  three  years  since  I  entered 
the  classes  here.  I  competed  for  a  bursary,  and  was  fortu 
nate  enough  to  secure  one.  Believe  me,  Mr  Lindsaj-,  I 
am  little  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  mere  scholarship,  and  yet 
I  cannot  express  to  you  the  triumph  of  that  day.  I  had 
seen  my  poor  father  labouring  far,  far  beyond  his  strength, 
for  my  brother  and  myself — closely  engaged  during  the 
day  with  his  duties  in  the  Bank,  and  copying  at  night  in  a 
lawyer's  office.  I  had  seen,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  his  tall 
wasted  frame  becoming  tremulous  and  bent,  and  the  grey 
hair  thinning  on  his  temples  ;  and  I  now  felt  that  I  could 
ease  him  of  at  least  part  of  the  burden.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  could  hope  that  I  was  destined  to  rise  in 
the  world — to  gain  a  name  in  it  and  something  more.  You 
know  how  a  slight  success  grows  in  importance  when  we 
can  deem  it  the  earnest  of  future  good  fortune.  I  met,  too, 
with  a  kind  and  influential  friend  in  one  of  the  professors, 
the  late  Dr  Wilkie.  Alas!  good,  benevolent  man  !  you  may 
see  his  tomb  yonder  beside  the  wall ;  and,  on  my  return 
from  St  Andrew's,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  I  found  my 
father  on  his  deathbed.  I\ly  brother  Henry — who  had  been 
unfortunate,  and,  I  am  afraid,  something  worse — had  quitted 
the  counting-house  and  entered  aboard  of  a  man-of-war,  as 
a  common  sailor  ;  and  the  poor  old  man,  whose  heart  had 
been  bound  up  in  him,  never  held  up  his  head  after. 

On  the  evening  of  my  father's  funeral,  I  could  have  lain 
down  and  died.  I  never  before  felt  how  thoroughly  I  am 
unfitted  for  the  world — how  totally  I  want  strength.  My 
father,  I  have  said,  had  intended  me  for  the  Church  ;  and, 
in  my  progi-ess  onward  from  class  to  class,  and  from  school 
to  college,  I  had  thought  but  little  of  each  particular  step, 
as  it  engaged  me  for  the  time,  and  nothing  of  the  ultimate 
objects  to  which  it  led.  All  my  more  vigorous  aspirations 
were  directed  to  a  remote  futtire  and  an  unsubstantial 
shadow.  But  I  had  witnessed,  beside  mj*  father's  bed 
what  h;i.l  led  me  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  ostensible  aim 
for  which  I  lived  and  studied  ;  and  the  more  carefully  1 
weighed  myself  in  the  balance,  the  more  did  I  find  myself 
awanting.  You  have  heard  of  Mr  Brown  of  the  Secession 
the  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  He  was  aa. 
olJ   ar-quaintance   of  my  father's;   and,  on  hearing  of  bis- 
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Iliiipss,  niin  cniiio  :ill  tlio  v.:\y  frdin  !  r;i(lilinf;toil  to  see  liiin. 
I  I'clt,  (or  the  (irst  time,  iis,  Unccling  beside  his  heil,  I  lieanl 
mv  father's  breathings  becoming  every  moment  shorter 
anil  more  difticult,  anil  listened  to  the  prayers  ol'  tiie 
eU'rgyman  that  I  liad  no  business  in  the  Churcli.  And 
tiius  I  still  continue  to  feel.  'Twero  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
duce such  things  as  pass  for  sermons  among  us,  and  to  go 
respectaldy  enough  through  the  more  routine  of  tiie  profes- 
si(m  ;  but  I  cau'iot  help  feeling  that,  though  I  might  do  all 
this  and  more,  my  duty,  as  a  clergyman,  >vould  be  still  left 
undone.  1  want  singleness  of  aim — I  want  earnestness  of 
heart.  I  cannot  teach  men  etFectually  how  to  live  well  ;  I 
cannot  shew  them,  with  aught  of  confidence,  how  they  may 
die  safe.  T  cannot  enter  the  Church  ^vithout  acting  the  part 
(d'  a  bypncrite  ;  and  the  miserable  part  of  the  hypocrite  it 
shall  never  be  mine  to  act.  Heaven  help  nic  !  1  am  too 
little  a  praoticul  moralist  myself  to  attempt  teaching  morals 
to  others. 

"  L5ut  I  must  conclude  my  story,  if  story  it  may  be  called: 
— 1  sav>'  my  poor  mother  and  my  little  sister  deprived,  by  mv 
father's  death,  of  their  sole  stay,  and  strove  to  exert  myself 
in  their  behalf.  In  the  daytime  I  copied  in  a  lawyer's 
olfice ;  my  nights  were  spent  among  the  poets.  You  ■will 
deem  it  the  very  madness  of  vanity,  Mr  Lindsay  ;  but  I 
could  not  live  without  my  dreams  of  literary  eminence.  I 
felt  that  life  would  be  a  blank  waste  without  them  ;  and  I 
feel  so  still.  Do  not  laugh  at  my  weakness,  when  I  say  I 
would  rather  live  in  the  memory  of  my  country  than  enjov 
her  fairest  lands — that  I  dread  a  nameless  grave  many  times 
more  than  the  grave  itself.  But,  I  am  afraid,  the  life  of  the 
literary  aspirant  is  rarely  a  happy  one  ;  and  I,  alas  !  am  one 
(if  the  weakest  of  the  class.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
means  of  living  be  not  disjoined  from  the  end  for  which  we 
live  ;  and  I  feel  that,  in  my  case,  the  disunion  is  complete. 
The  wants  and  evils  of  life  are  around  me  ;  but  the  energies 
through  which  those  should  be  provided  for,  and  these 
warded  olT,  arc  otherwise  emplo^'ed.  I  am  like  a  man 
pressing  onward  through  a  hot  and  bloody  fight,  his  breast 
open  to  every  blow,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  the  sense  of 
injury  and  the  feeling  of  pain,  but  totally  unprepared 
either  to  attack  or  defend.  And  then  those  miserable 
depressions  of  spirits  to  which  all  men  wdio  draw  largely  on 
their  imagination  are  so  subject  ;  and  that  wavering  irregu- 
larity of  effort  which  seems  so  unavoidably  the  effect  of 
pursuing  a  distant  and  doubtful  aim,  and  which  proves  so 
liostile  to  the  formation  of  every  better  habit — alas!  to  a 
steady  morality  itself.  But  I  weary  you,  5Ir  Lindsay  ; 
besides,  ray  story  is  told.  I  am  groping  onward,  I  know 
not  wliither  ;  and,  in  a  few  months  hence,  when  my  last 
session  shall  have  closed,  I  shall  be  exactly  where  you  are 
at  present." 

lie  ceased  speaking,  and  there  w.as  a  pause  of  several 
minutes.  I  felt  soothed  and  gratified.  There  was  a  sweet 
melancholy  music  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  that  sunk  to  my 
very  heart;  and  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  me  flattered 
my  pride.  "  IIow  was  it,"  I  at  length  said,  "  that  you  were 
the  gayest  in  the  party  of  last  night  >" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  answer  you,"  he 
replied,  "  than  by  telling  you  a  singular  dream  which  I  had 
about  the  time  of  my  fatiicr's  death.  I  dreamed  that  I  hail 
suddenly  quitted  the  world,  and  was  journeying,  by  a  long 
and  dreary  passage,  to  the  ]dace  of  final  punishment.  A 
blue,  dismal  light  glimmered  along  the  lower  wall  of  the 
vault  ;  and,  from  the  darkness  above,  where  there  flickered 
a  thousand  undefined  shapes — things  without  form  or  out- 
line— I  could  hear  deeply-drawn  sighs,  and  long  hollow 
groans,  and  convulsive  sobbings,  and  the  prolonged  mean- 
ings of  an  imeeasing  anguish.  I  was,  aware,  however, 
though  I  know  not  how,  that  these  were  hut  the  expressions 
of  a  lisser  misery,  and  that  the  scats  of  severer  torment 
were  still  before  me.  I  wmt  on,  and  on,  and  the  yault 
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ivlilrncd,  and  the  light  iiirreascd,  and  the  sounds  cliaiigi'd. 
There  were  loud  laughters  and  low  niutterings,  in  the  tono 
of  ridicule  ;  and  shouts  of  triumph  and  exultation  ;  and,  in 
brief,  all  the  thousand  mingled  tones  of  a  gay  and  joyous 
revel.  Can  these,  I  exclaimed,  be  the  sounds  of  misery 
wdien  at  the  deepest  ?  '  Bethink  thee,"  said  a  shadowy  form 
beside  me — '  bethink  thee  if  it  be  not  so  on  earth.'  And, 
as  I  remembered  that  it  was  so,  and  bethouijht  mo  of  the 
mad  revels  of  shipwrecked  seamen  and  of  plague-stricken 
cities,  I  awoke.     But  on  this  subject  you  must  spare  me." 

"Forgive  nw*,"  I  said  ;  "to-morrow,  I  leave  college,  and 
not  with  the  less  reluctance  that  I  must  part  from  you. 
Hut  I  shall  yet  find  3'ou  occupying  a  place  among  the 
lilcrali  of  our  country,  and  shall  remcndjcr,  with  pride,  that 
you  were  my  friend." 

He  sighed  deejily.  "  j"\Iy  hopes  rise  and  fall  with  my 
spirits,"  he  said  ;  "and  to-night  I  am  melancholy.  Do  you 
ever  go  to  bulfets  with  yourself,  Mr  Lindsay  ?  Do  you 
ever  mock,  in  your  sadder  moods,  the  hojies  which  rcndci 
you  happiest  when  you  are  gay  ?  Ah  !  'tis  hitter  warfare 
when  a  man  contends  with  Hope  I — when  he  sees  her,  with 
little  aid  from  the  personifying  iidluence,  as  a  thing  dis- 
tinct from  himself — a  lying  spirit  that  comes  to  flatter  and 
deceive  him.     It  is  thus  I  see  her  to-night. 

*'  Scc*st  thou  tliat  prave  ? — ifocs  1nnrt.1l  know 

Auglit  of  tlie  (lust  tlint  lies  beluw  ? 

"fis  foul,  'tis  damp,  'tis  void  of  form — 

A  bed  wlicre  winds  the  loathsome  worm  ; 

A  little  heap,  mould'ring  and  brown. 

Like  tliat  on  Howcrless  meadow  throwii 

liy  niosay  stream,  when  winter  reigns 

0  'er  leaHcsg  woods  aiid  wasted  plains ; 

And  yet  that  brown,  damp,  formless  heap 

f)nce  glowed  with  feelings  keen  and  deep  ; 

Once  eyed  the  liglit,  once  heard  each  sound 

Of  earth,  air,  wave,  that  murmurs  round. 

lint  now,  ah  !  now,  the  name  it  bore. 

Sex,  age,  or  form,  is  known  no  more. 

This,  tills  alone,  O  Hope  !  I  know, 

'I'liat  once  the  dust  that  lies  below, 

M'.as,  like  myself,  of  human  race, 

And  made  this  world  its  dweiling-place. 

Ah  !  this,  when  death  lias  swept  away 

The  myriads  of  life's  present  day. 

Though  bright  the  visions  raised  by  thee. 

Will  all  my  fame,  my  history  be !" 
We  quitted  the  ruins  and  returned  to  town. 
"  Have  you  yet  formed,"  inquired  my  companion,  "  ar:y 
plan  for  the  future  ?" 

"I  quit  St  Andrew's,"  I  replied,  "  to-morrow  morning. 
I  have  an  uncle  the  master  of  a  West  Indiaman,  now  in 
the  Clyde.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  a  fancy  for  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  which  has  evaporated,  however,  with  many  of  my 
other  boyish  fancies  and  predilections  ;  but  I  am  strong 
and  active,  and  it  strikes  me  there  is  less  competition  on 
sea  at  present  than  on  land.  A  man  of  tolerable  steadiness 
and  intelligence  has  a  better  chance  of  rising  as  a  sailor 
than  as  a  mechanic.  I  shall  set  out,  therefore,  with  my 
uncle  on  his  first  voyage." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  first,  T  thought  the  swankie  didna  ill— 

Again  I  glowT'd,  to  hear  liim  lietter  still  ; 

Uauld,  slec,  an'  sweet,  his  lines  mair  glorious  grew, 

Glow'd  round  the  heart,  an'  glane'd  the  soul  out  thror.iih. 

Alexander  Wilson. 

I  had  seen  both  the  Indies  and  trarersed  the  wide  Pacific, 
ere  I  again  set  foot  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  Jly 
uncle,  the  shipmaster,  was  dead,  and  I  was  still  a  common 
sailor  ;  hut  I  was  light-hearted  and  skilful  in  my  iirofession, 
and  as  much  inclined  to  hope  as  ever.  Besides,  I  had 
bo"-un  to  doubt,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  consoling  doubt 
when  one  is  unfortunate,  whether  a  man  may  not  enjoy  as 
much  happiness  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  as  in  the  upper. 
In  one  of  my  later  voyages,  the  vessel  in  which  I  sailed  had 
lain  for  several  weeks'  at  Boston  in  North  Araerx.i— then 
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B  scene  of  tliose  fierce  and  angry  contentions  wliich  eventu- 
ally separated  tlie  colonies  from  the  mother  country  ;  and 
when  in  this  phice,  I  hud  become  acquainted,  by  the  merest 
accident  in  the  vorld,  ^vith  the  brother  of  my  friend  the 
poet.  I  was  passing  through  one  of  the  meaner  lanes,  when 
i  saw  my  old  college  friend,  as  I  thought,  looking  out  at 
me  from  the  window  of  a  crazy  wooden  building — a  sort  ol 
fencing  acadeni}',  much  frequented,  I  was  told,  by  tlie 
Federalists  of  Boston.     I  crossed  the  lane  in  two  huge  strides. 

'■  Jlr  Ferguson,"  I  said,  "  IMr  Ferguson,"  for  lie  was 
withdrawing  his  head,  "do  you  not  remember  me?" 

"  Not  quite  sure,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  met  with  many 
sailors  in  my  time  ;  hut  I  must  just  see." 

lie  had  stepped  down  to  the  door  ere  I  had  discovered 
my  mistake.  He  was  a  taller  and  stronger-looking  man 
than  my  friend,  and  his  senior  apparently  by  six  or  eight 
years  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  resem- 
blance which  he  bore  to  him  both  in  face  and  figure.  I 
apologized. 

"  But  have  you  not  a  brother,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,"  1 
inquired,  "  wlio  studied  at  St  Andrew's  about  four  years 
aero} — never  before,  certainly,  did  I  see  so  remarkable  a  like- 
ness." 

— "  As  that  which  I  bear  to  Robert?"  he  said.  "  Happy 
to  hear  it.  Robert  is  a  brother  of  whom  a  man  may  well 
be  proud,  and  I  am  glad  to  resemble  liim  in  any  way.  But 
you  must  go  in  with  me,  and  tell  me  all  you  know  regarding 
liim.  He  was  a  thin  pale  slip  of  a  boy  when  I  left  Scotland — 
a  mighty  reader,  and  fond  of  sauntering  into  by-holes  and 
corners;  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  him  ;  but  he  has 
made  much  of  himself.  His  name  has  been  blown  far  and 
wide  within  the  last  two  years." 

He  shewed  me  through  a  large  waste  apartment,  furnished 
with  a  few  deal  seats,  and  with  here  and  there,  a  fencing 
foil  leaning  against  tlie  wall,  into  a  sort  of  closet  at  the 
upper  end,  separated  from  the  main  room  by  a  partition 
of  undressed  slabs.  There  was  a  charcoal  stove  in  the 
one  corner,  and  a  truckle  bed  in  the  other  ;  a  few  shelves 
laden  with  books  ran  along  the  wall ;  there  was  a  small 
chest  raised  on  a  stool  inrmediately  below  the  window,  to 
serve  as  a  writing  desk,  and  another  stool  standing  beside 
it.  A  few  cooking  utensils  scattered  round  theroom,  and 
:i  corner  cupboard,  completed  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
place. 

"  There  is  a  certain  limited  number  born  to  be  rich.  Jack," 
said  my  new  companion,  "  and  I  just  don't  happen  to  be 
among  them  ;  but  1  have  one  stool  for  myself,  you  see,  and, 
now  that  I  have  unshipped  my  desk,  another  for  a  visiter 
and  so  get  on  well  enough." 

I  related  brioily  the  story  of  my  intimacy  with  his  brother; 
and  we  were  soon  on  such  terms  as  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
emptying  a  bottle  of  rum  together. 

"  You  remind  me  of  old  times,"  said  my  new  acquaintance. 
"  I  am  weary  of  lliese  illiterate,  boisterous,  longsided  Ameri- 
cans, who  talk  only  of  politics  and  dollars.  And  yet  there 
are  first-rate  men  among  them,  too.  I  met,  some  years  since, 
with  a  Philadeljihia  printer,  whom  I  cannot  help  regarding 
as  one  of  the  ablest,  best-informed  men  I  ever  conversed 
with.  But  there  is  nothing  like  general  knowledge  among 
the  average  class  ;  a  mighty  privilege  of  conceit,  however." 
"  They  are  just  in  that  stage,"  I  remarked,  "  in  which  it 
needs  all  the  vigour  of  an  able  man  to  bring  his  mind  into 
anything  like  cultivation.  Thaie  must  be  many  more 
facilities  of  improvement  ere  the  mcdiocritist  can  develope 
himself.  He  is  in  the  egg  still  in  America,  and  must  sleep 
there  till  the  next  age. — But  when  last  heard  you  of  your 
brotlier?" 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  when  all  the  world  heard  of  liim — 
with  the  last  number  of  Ruddiman's  Magazine.  Where 
can  you  have  been  bottled  up  from  literature  of  late?  Why, 
man,  Robert  stands  first  among  our  Scotch  poets." 


'  Ah  !  'tis  long  since  I  have  anticipated  something  Lke 
that  for  him,"  I  said  ;  "  but,  for  the  last  two  years,  1  have 
seen  only  two  books,  Shakspcare  and  '  The  Spectator. 
Pray,  do  shew  me  some  of  the  magazines." 

The  magazines  were  produced  ;  and  I  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  foreign  land  and  from  the  recitation  of  the  poet's 
brother,  some  of  the  most  national  and  most  highly-finished 
of  his  productions.  My  eyes  filled,  and  my  heart  wandered 
to  Scotland  and  her  cottage  homes,  a=,  shutting  the  book,  he 
repeated  to  me,  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  stanza 
after  stanza  of  the  "  Farmer's  Ingle." 

"  Do  you  not  see  it  ? — do  you  not  see  it  all  ?"  cxclaimr d 
my  companion  ;  "  the  wide  smoky  room,  with  the  bright 
turf  fire,  the  blackened  rafters  shining  above,  the  siraii 
wrought  settle  below,  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  wife. 
and  auld  grannie  and  the  bairns.  Never  was  there  truer 
painting  ;  and,  oh,  how  it  works  on  a  Scotch  heart !  But 
hear  this  other  piece." 

He  read  "  Sandy  and  Willie." 

"  Far,  far  ahead  of  Ramsay,"  I  exclaimed.  "  More  ima- 
gination, more  spirit,  more  intellect,  and  as  much  truth  and 
nature.  Robert  has  gained  his  end  already.  Hurra  for 
poor  old  Scotland  ! — these  pieces  must  live  for  ever.  But 
do  repeat  to  me  the  '  Farmer's  Ingle'  once  more." 

We  read,  one  by  one,  all  the  poems  in  the  magazine, 
dwelling  on  each  stanza,  and  expatiating  on  every  recol- 
lection of  home  which  the  images  awakened.  5Iy  com- 
panion was,  like  his  brother,  a  kind,  open-hearted  man,  of 
superior  intellect ;  much  less  prone  to  despondency,  however, 
and  of  a  more  equal  temperament.  Ere  we  parted,  which 
was  not  until  next  moniing,  he  had  communicated  to  me  all 
his  plans  for  the  future,  and  all  his  fondly- cherished  hopes 
of  returning  to  Scotland  with  wealth  enough  to  be  of  use 
to  his  friends.  He  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  universal 
geniuses  who  do  a  thousand  things  well,  but  want  steadi- 
ness enough  to  turn  any  of  them  to  good  account.  He 
shewed  me  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  sword  which  he  had 
just  prepared  for  the  press,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
stamp  act,  which  had  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  one 
of  the  Boston  newspapers,  and  in  which  he  had  taken  part 
with  the  Americans. 

"  I  make  a  good  many  dollars,  in  these  stirring  times," 
he  said.  "  All  the  Yankees  seem  to  he  of  opinion  that 
they  will  be  best  heard  across  the  water  when  they  have 
got  arms  in  their  hands,  and  have  learned  how  to  use 
them  ;  and  I  know  a  little  of  both  the  sword  and  the 
musket.  But  the  warlike  spirit  is  frightfully  thirsty,  some- 
liow,  and  consumes  a  world  of  rum ;  and  so  I  have  not  ycl 
begun  to  make  rich." 

lie  shared  with  me  his  supper  and  bed  for  the  night  ; 
and,  after  rising  in  the  morning  ere  I  awoke,  and  writing  a 
long  letter  for  Robert,  which  he  gave  me  in  the  hope  I 
might  soon  meet  with  him,  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
vessel,  then  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  and  we  p.arted,  as  it 
proved,  for  ever.  I  know  nothing  of  his  after  life,  or  how 
or  where  it  terminated  ;  but  I  have  learned  that,  snort  Ij 
before  the  death  of  his  gifted  brother,  his  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  send  his  mother  a  small  remittance  for  the 
use  of  the  family.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  kind- 
hearted,  improvident  few  who  can  share  a  very  little,  and 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  have  only  a  very  little  to  sh.are. 

CHABTER  V. 

O  FcrgusoH  !  tliy  glorious  p.irts 
III  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts  ! 
My  curse  uimn  your  wlmustane  licuts, 

Ye  Kmbrugh  gentry  ! 
Tlie  tithe  o'  what  ye  wjistc  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry  ! 

Bl'RNS. 

I  visited  Edinburgh,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  latter  part 
jof  the  Autumn  of  1 778,  about  two  months  after  1    had 
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8/iili'iI  from  Dosfon.  It  wns  on  a  fine  calm  niorninj,' — one  of 
tliose  clu:ir  sunsliiiiy  mornings  of  October,  when  the  gossa- 
mer goes  sailing  about  in  long  cottony  threads,  so  light  and 
Heccy  that  tliey  seem  the  skeleton  remains  of  extinct  cloud- 
Jets  ;  and  when  the  distant  hills,  with  their  covering  of  grey 
frost  rime,  seem,  through  the  clear  cold  atmosphere,  as  il 
cliisseled  in  marble.  The  sun  «as  rising  over  the  town 
through  a  deep  blood-coloured  haze — the  smoke  of  a  thou- 
sand lires  ;  and  the  huge  fantastic  piles  of  masonry  that 
stretched  along  tlu?  ridge,  looked  dim  and  spectral  through 
the  cloud,  like  the  ghosts  of  an  army  of  giants.  I  felt  half 
u  foot  taller  as  I  strode  on  towards  the  town.  It  was  Edin- 
burgh I  was  a])iiroaching — the  scene  of  so  many  proud 
associations  to  a  lover  of  Scotland  ;  and  I  was  going  to  meet 
as  an  early  friend  one  of  the  first  of  Scottish  poets.  I  entered 
the  town.  There  was  a  book  stall  in  a  corner  of  the  street ;  and 
1  turned  aside  for  half  a  minute  to  ghmce  my  eye  over  the 
books. 

"  Ferguson's  Poems !"  1  exciaimed,  taking  up  a  little 
volume.  "  I  was  not  aware  they  had  appeared  in  a  separate 
form.     IIow  do  you  sell  this?" 

"  Just  like  a'  the  ither  booksellers,"  said  the  man  who 
kept  the  stall — "  that's  nane  o'  the  bulks  that  come  dounin 
a  hurry : — just  for  the  marked  selling  price."  I  threw 
down  tlie  money. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  writer  }"  I  said.  "  I 
have  a  letter  for  him  from  America." 

"  Oh,  that'll  be  frae  his  brither  Henry,  I'll  wad;  a  clever 
chield  too,  but  owre  fond  o'  the  drap  drink,  maybe,  like  Rob 
himsel.  Baith  o'  them  fine  humane  chields,  though,  without 
a  grain  o'  pride.  Rob  takes  a  stau'  wi'  me  sometimes  o'  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  an'  we  clatter  owre  the  bulks ;  an',  if  I'm 
no  mistaen,  yen's  him  just  yonder — the  thin  pale  slip  o'  a 
lad  wi'  the  broad  brow.  Ay,  an'  he's  iuist  comin  this 
way." 

'  Anything  new  to-day,  Thomas  .'"  said  the  young  man, 
coming  up  to  the  stall.  "  I  want  a  cheap  second-hand  copy 
of  Ramsay's  '  Evergreen;'  and,  like  a  good  man  as  you  are, 
you  must  just  try  and  find  it  for  me." 

Though  considerably  altered — for  he  was  taller  and 
thinner  than  when  at  college,  and  his  complexion  had 
assumed  a  deep  sallow  hue — I  recognised  him  at  once,  and 
presented  him  with  the  letter. 

"  Ah !  from  brother  Henry,"  he  said,  breaking  it  open 
and  glancing  his  eye  over  the  contents.  "  What  1 — old  college 
chum,  Mr  Lindsay  !"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  me.  "  Yes, 
sure  enough;  how  happy  I  am  we  should  have  met !  Come 
this  way — let  us  get  out  of  the  streets." 

We  passed  hurriedly  through  the  Canongate  and  along 
the  front  of  Ilolyrood-house,  and  were  soon  in  the 
King's  Park,  which  seemed  this  morning  as  if  left  to 
ourselves. 

"  Dear  me,  and  this  is  you  yourself  I — and  we  have  again 
met,  Mr  Lindsay  I"  said  Ferguson — "  I  thought  we  were 
never  to  meet  more.  Nothing,  for  a  long  time,  has  made 
me  half  so  glad.  And  so  you  have  been  a  sailor  for  the 
last  four  years.  Do  let  us  sit  down  here  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  beside  St  Anthony's  Well,  and  tell  me  all 
your  story,  and  how  you  happened  to  meet  with  brother 
llenry." 

We  sat  down,  and  I  briefly  related  at  his  bmaingall  that 
had  befallen  me  since  we  had  parted  at  St  Andrew's,  and 
how  I  was  still  a  common  sailor,  but,  in  the  main,  perhaps, 
not  less  happy  than  many  who  commanded  a  fleet. 

"  Ah,  you  have  been  a  fortunate  fellow,"  he  said;  "you 
have  seen  much  and  enjoyed  much  ;  and  I  have  been  rust- 
ing in  unhappiness  at  home.  Would  that  I  had  gone  to 
sea  along  with  you  1" 

"  Nay,  now,  that  won't  do,"  I  replied.  "  But  you  are 
merely  taking  Bacon's  method  of  blunting  the  edge  of  envy. 
Vou  have  scarcely  yet  attained  the  years  of  mature   man-  U 


hood,  and  yet  your  name  has  gone  abioad  07fr  the  wIkjIc 
length  and  breadth  of  the  hind,  and  over  m  iny  other  lands 
besides.  I  have  cried  over  your  poinis  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  felt  all  the  ])iouder  ol  my  country  for  the 
sake  of  my  friend.  And  yet  you  would  fain  persuade  mc 
that  you  wish  the  charm  reversed,  and  that  you  were  ju6t 
such  an  obscure  salt-water  man  as  mj'self !" 

"  You  remember,"  said  my  companion,  "  the  story  of  the 
half-man,  half-marble  Prince  of  the  Arabian  tale.  On(, 
part  was  a  living  creature,  one  part  a  stone  ;  but  the  jiarfs 
were  incorporated,  and  the  mixture  was  misery.  I  am  just 
such  a  poor  unhappy  creature  as  the  enchanted  Prince  of 
the  story." 

"  You  surprise  and  distress  me,"  I  rejoined.  "  Ilav.e  you 
not  accomplished  all  you  so  fondly  purposed — realized 
even  your  warmest  wishes  }  And  this  too  in  early  life. 
Your  most  sanguine  hopes  pointed  but  to  a  name,  which 
you  yourself,  perhaps,  was  never  to  hear,  but  which  was  to 
dwell  on  men's  tongues  when  the  grave  had  closed  over  you. 
And  now  the  name  is  gained  and  you  live  to  enjoy  it.  1 
see  the  living  part  of  your  lot,  and  it  seems  instinct  with 
happiness ;  but  in  what  does  the  dead,  the  stony  part  con- 
sist .'■" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  looked  up  mournfully  in  my 
face;  there  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds.  "You,  Mr 
Lindsay,"  he  at  length  replied,  "you  who  are  of  an  equable 
steady  temperament,  can  know  little,  from  experience,  of 
the  unhappiness  of  the  man  who  lives  only  in  extremes; 
who  is  either  madly  gay  or  miserably  depressed.  Try  and 
realize  the  feelings  of  one  whose  mind  is  like  a  broken 
harp — all  the  medium  tones  gone,  and  only  the  higher  and 
lower  left ;  of  one,  too,  whose  circumstances  seem  of  a  piece 
with  his  mind  ;  who  can  enjoy  the  exercise  of  his  better 
powers,  and  yet  can  only  live  by  the  monotonous  drudgery 
of  copying  page  after  page,  in  a  clerk's  office  ;  of  one  w  ho  is 
continually  either  groping  his  way  amid  a  chill  melancholy 
fog  of  nervous  depression,  or  carried  headlong,  by  a  wild 
gaiety,  to  all  which  his  better  judgment  would  instruct  him 
to  avoid  ;  of  one  who,  when  he  indulges  most  in  the  j)ride 
of  superior  intellect,  cannot  away  with  the  thought  diat 
that  intellect  is  on  the  eve  of  breaking  up,  and  that  he 
must  3'et  rate  infinitely  lower  in  the  scale  of  rationality 
than  any  of  the  nameless  thousands  who  carry  on  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  around  him." 

I  was  grieved  and  astonished,  and  knew  not  what  to 
answer.  "  You  are  in  a  gloomy  mood  to-day,"  1  at  length 
said  ;  "you  are  immersed  in  one  of  the  fogs  you  describe  ; 
and  all  the  surrounding  objects  take  a  tinge  of  darkness 
from  the  medium  through  which  you  survey  them.  Come, 
now,  you  must  make  an  exertion,  and  shake  off  your  mel- 
ancholy. I  have  told  you  all  my  story,  as  I  best  could,  and 
you  must  tell  me  all  yours  in  return." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  shall,  though  it  mayn't  be  the 
best  way  in  the  world  of  dissipating  my  melancholy,  i 
think  I  must  have  told  you,  when  at  College,  that  I  had  a 
maternal  uncle  of  considerable  wealth,  and,  as  the  world 
goes,  respectability,  who  resided  in  Aberdeenshire.  He 
was  placed  on  what  one  may  term  the  table-land  of  society ; 
and  my  poor  mother,  whose  recollections  of  hit  i  were 
limited  to  a  period  when  there  is  warmth  in  the  feelings  of 
the  most  ordinary  minds,  had  hoped  that  he  would  willingly 
exert  his  influence  in  my  behalf  Much,  doubtless,  depends 
on  one's  setting  out  in  life  ;  and  it  would  have  bee  some- 
thing to  have  been  enabled  to  step  into  it  from  a  level  like 
that  occupied  by  my  relative  I  paid  him  a  visit  shortly 
after  leaving  college,  and  met  with  apparent  kindness.  But 
I  can  see  bej'ond  the  surface,  IMr  Lindsay;  and  I  soon  saw 
that  my  uncle  was  entirely  a  different  man  from  the  brother 
whom  mv  mother  remembered.  He  had  risen,  by  a  course 
of  slow  industry,  from  comparative  poverty,  and  his  fcelingb 
had   worn  out  in  the  process.      The    character   waf    case- 
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liardenoil  iill  over  ;  ami  the  iinlish  it  liorc — fur  I  liave 
rarely  met  a  smoother  man — seemed  no  improvement,  lie 
was,  in  brief,  one  of  the  class  content  to  tluell  for  ever 
in  mere  decencies,  with  consciences  made  up  of  the  con- 
ventional moralities,  who  think  by  precedent,  bow  to  public 
opinion  as  their  god,  and  estimate  merit  by  its  weight  in 
guineas." 

"  And  so  your  visit,"  I  said,  "  was  a  very  brief  one  ?" 
"  You  distress  me,"  he  replied.  "  It  should  have  been  so; 
but  it  was  not.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  Ever  since  my 
father's  death,  I  had  been  taught  to  consider  this  man  as  my 
natural  guardian  ;  and  I  was  now  unwilling  to  part  with 
my  last  hope.  But  this  is  not  all.  Under  much  apparent 
activity,  my  friend,  there  is  a  substratum  of  apathetical 
indolence  in  my  disposition  ;  I  move  rapidly  when  in 
motion  ;  hut  when  at  rest  there  is  a  dull  inertness  in  the 
character,  which  the  will,  when  unassisted  by  passion,  is 
too  feeble  to  overcome.  Poor,  weak  creature  that  I  am  ! 
I  had  sittcn  down  by  my  uncle's  fire-side,  and  felt  unwilling 
to  rise.  Pity  me,  my  friend — I  deserve  your  pity — but,  oh, 
do  not  despise  me  !" 

"  Forn-ive  me,  IMr  Ferguson,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have  given  you 
p;iin — but  surely  most  unwittingly." 

'  I  am  ever  a  fool,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  my  story  lags  ; 
and,  surely,  there  is  little  in  it  on  which  it  were  pleasure  to 
dwell.  I  sat  at  this  man's  tahle  for  six  months,  and  saw, 
day  after  day,  his  manner  towards  me  becoming  more  con- 
strained, and  his  politeness  more  cold  ;  and  yet  I  staid  on, 
till  at  last  my  clothes  were  worn  threadbare,  and  he  began 
to  feel  that  the  shabbiness  of  the  nephew  atfocled  the 
respectability  of  the  uncle.  His  friend  the  soap-boiler,  and 
his  friend  the  oil-merchant,  and  his  friend  the  manager  of 
tiie  liemp  manufactory,  with  their  wives  and  daughters — all 
people  of  high  standing  in  the  world— occasionally  honoured 
Is  table  with  their  presence  ;  and  how  could  lie  bo  other 
than  ashamed  of  mine  ?  It  vexes  me  that  I  cannot  even 
yet  be  cool  on  the  subject ;  it  vexes  nie  that  a  crsiture  so 
sordid,  should  have  so  much  the  power  to  move  me;  bull 
I    cannot — I    cannot    master    my  feelings.      He — he    tobl  | 

nie and  with   whom  should  tlie  blame  rest,  but  with  the 

weak,  spiritless  thing  who  lingered  on  in  mean  bitter  depend- 
ence, to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell .? — he  told  me  that  all  bis 
friends  were  respectable,  and  that  my  appearance  was  no 
longer  that  of  a  person  whom  be  could  wish  to  see  at  his 
table,  or  introduce  to  any  one  as  his  nephew.  And  I  had 
staid  to  hear  all  this  ! 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  I  got  home.  I  travelled,  stage 
after  stage,  along  the  rough  dusty  roads,  with  a  weak  and 
feverish  body,  and  almost  despairing  mind.  On  meeting 
with  my  mother,  I  could  have  laid  my  head  on  her  bosom, 
and  cried  like  a  child.  I  took  to  my  bed  in  a  high  fever, 
and  trusted  that  all  my  troubles  were  soon  to  terminate  ; 
but.  when  the  die  was  cast,  it  turned  up  life.  I  resumed 
my  old  miserable  employments — for  what  could  I  else? — and, 
that  I  might  be  less  unhappy  in  the  prosecution  of  them, 
my  old  amusements  too.  I  copied  during  the  da}',  in  a 
clerk's  office,  that  I  might  live,  and  wrote  during  the  night, 
that  I  might  be  known.  And  I  have,  in  part,  perhaps, 
attained  my  object.  I  have  pursued  and  caught  hold  of  the 
shadow  on  which  my  heart  had  been  so  long  set  :  and  if  it 
prove  empty,  and  untangible,  and  unsatisfactory,  like  every 
other  shadow,  the  blame  surely  must  rest  with  the  pursuer, 
not  with  the  thing  pursued.  I  weary  you,  Mr  Lindsay  ; 
but  one  word  more.  There  are  hours  when  the  mind, 
weakened  by  exertion,  or  by  the  toazing  monotony  of  an 
amployment  which  tasks  without  exercising  it,  can  no 
longer  exert  its  powers,  and  when,  feeling  that  sociality  is  a 
law  of  our  nature,  we  seek  the  society  of  our  fellow-men. 
With  a  creature  so  much  the  spurt  of  impulse  as  I  am,  it  is 
of  these  hours  of  weakness  that  conscience  takes  most  note. 
fJod  help  me  !   I   have  been   told  that  life  is  short  ;   but  -'t 


stretches  on,  and  on,  and  on  before  rne  ;  and  I   know  not 
how  it  is  to  be  passed  through." 

j\Iy  spirits  had  so  sunk  during  this  singular  conversation, 
that  I  had  no  heart  to  reply. 

"  You  are  silent,  Mr  Lindsay,"  said  the  pott ;  "  I  have 
made  you  as  melancholy  as  myself;  but  look  round  you, 
and  say  if  ever  you  have  seen  a  lovelier  spot.  See  how 
richly  the  yellow  sunshine  slants  along  the  green  sides  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  bow  the  thin  blue  smoke,  that  has  come 
floating  from  the  town,  fills  the  bottom  of  j'onder  grassy  dell, 
as  if  it  were  a  little  lake.  JIark,  too.  how  boldly  the  clifls 
stand  out  along  its  sides,  each  with  its  little  patch  of  shadow. 
And  here,  besideus,  is  St  Anthony's  Well,  so  famous  in  song, 
coming  gushing  out  to  the  sunshine,  and  then  gliding  awav 
through  the  grass,  like  a  snake.  Had  the  Deity  purposed 
that  man  should  be  miserable,  he  would  surely  never  have 
placed  him  in  so  fair  a  world.  Perhaps  much  of  our  tinhap. 
piness  originates  in  our  mistaking  our  proper  scope,  ana 
thus  setting  out,  from  the  first,  with  a  false  aim." 

"  Unquestionably,"  I  replied,  "  there  is  no  man  who  lias 
not  some  part  to  perform  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  great  and  uncom- 
mon part,  and  the  powers  which  fit  him  for  it  proportionably 
great  and  uncommon,  nature  would  be  in  error  could  h« 
slight  it  with  impunity.  See,  there  is  a  wild  bee  bending 
the  flower  beside  you.  Even  that  little  creature  has  a 
capacity  of  happiness  and  misery  ;  it  derives  its  sense  of 
pleasure  from  whatever  runs  in  the  line  of  its  instincts — 
its  experience  of  unhappiness  from  whatever  tbw.arts  and 
opposes  them  ;  and  can  it  he  su)iposed  that  so  wise  a  law 
should  regulate  the  instincts  of  only  infi-rior  creatures.''  No, 
ni}'  friend,  it  is  surely  a  law  of  our  nature  also." 

"  And  have  you  not  something  else  to  infer?"  said  the 
poet. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  that  j'ou  are  occupied  diffcrentl}'  from 
what  the  scope  and  constitution  of  your  mind  demand  ; 
difSerently  b(<th  in  your  hours  of  employment  and  of  re- 
laxation. But  do  take  heart — you  will  yet  find  your  pro- 
per place,  and  all  shall  be  well." 

"  Alas  I  no,  my  friend,"  said  he,  rising  from  the  sward. 
"  I  could  once  entertain  such  a  hope  ;  but  I  cannot  now. 
My  mind  is  no  longer  what  it  was  to  me  in  my  happier 
days — a  sort  ol  Icrra-incognita,  without  bounds  or  limits. 
I  can  see  over  and  beyond  it,  and  have  fallen  from  all  my 
hopes  regarding  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  gloom  of  present 
circumstances  that  disheartens  me,  as  a  depressing  know- 
ledge of  myself — an  abiding  conviction  that  I  am  a  weak 
dreamer,  unfitted  for  every  occupation  of  live — and  not  less 
so  for  the  greater  employments  of  literature  than  for  any  of 
the  others.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  little  man,  and  a  little  poet, 
with  barely  vigour  enough  to  make  one-half  clfort  at  a  time; 
but  wholly  devoid  of  the  sustaining  will — that  highest 
faculty  of  the  highest  order  of  minds — which  can  direct  a 
thousand  vigorous  eiforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  one 
important  object.  Would  that  I  could  exchange  my  half 
celebrity — and  it  can  never  be  other  than  a  hiilf  celebrity — - 
for  a  temper  as  equable  and  a  fortitude  as  unshrinking  as 
yours  I  But  I  weary  you  with  my  complaints :  I  am  a 
very  coward ;  and  you  w  ill  deem  me  as  selfish  as  1  am 
weak." 

We  parted.     The  poet,  sadly  and  unwillingly,  wont  to 

copy  deeds  in  the  otiice  of  the  commissary  clerk,  and  I, 

almost  reconciled  to  obscurity  and  hard  labour,  to  assist  in 

unlading  a  Baltic  trader  in  the  harbour  of  T.eitb. 

('/'o  le  con  I  i  mint.) 
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CUAl'TER  VL 

•*  Speech  without  aim  and  without  end  employ," — Crabbh. 

After  the  lapse  of  nine  months,  I  af;ain  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  During  that  period,  I  had  been  so  shut  out 
from  literature  and  the  world,  that  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
my  friend  the  poet ;  and  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  I  left 
the  vessel,  on  my  first  leisure  evening,  to  pay  hini  a  visit. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  day  had  been  close 
and  sultry,  and  the  heavens  overcharged  with  grey  ponderous 
clouds  ;  and,  as  I  passed  hurriedly  along  the  walk  which 
leads  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  1  could  hear  the  newly 
awakened  thunder,  bellowing  far  in  the  south,  peal  after  peal, 
like  the  artillery  of  two  hostile  armies.  I  reached  the  door 
of  the  poet's  humble  domicile,  and  had  raised  my  hand  to 
the  knocker,  when  I  heard  some  one  singing  from  within^ 
in  a  voice  by  far  the  most  touchingly  mournful  I  had  ever 
listened  to.  The  tones  struck  on  mv  heart;  and  a  frightful 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind,  as  I  set  down  the  knocker,  that 
the  singer  was  no  other  than  my  friend.  But  in  what 
wretched  circumstances  !  what  fearful  state  of  mind  !  I 
shuddered  as  I  listened,  and  heard  the  strain  waxing  louder 
and  yet  more  mournful,  and  could  distinguish  that  the 
words  were  those  of  a  simple  old  ballad  : — 

**  *  O  Atarti'inas  wind,  wlicn  wilt  tliou  blaw, 

An'  slialie  the  preen  leaves  atf  the  tree  ? 
O  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come, 
An'  tak  a  life  that  wearies  me  ?'  " 
I  could  listen  no  longer,  but  raised  the  latch  and  went  in. 
The  evening  was  gloomy,  and   the  apartment  ill  lighted; 
but  I   could  see  the  singer,  a  spectral-looking  figure,  sitting 
on  a  bed  in  the  corner,  with  the  bedclothes  wrapped  round 
his  shoulders,  and  a  napkin  deeply  stained  with  blood  on 
his  head.     An  elderly  female,  who  stood  beside  him,  was 
striving  to  soothe  him,  and  busied  from  time  to  time  in  ad- 
justing the  clothes,  which  were  ever  and  anon  falling  off,  as 
he  nodded  his  head  in  time  to  the  music.     A  young  girl  of 
great  beauty  sat  weeping  at  the  bed-foot. 

"0  dearest  Robert,"  said  the  woman,  "you  will  destroy 
your  poor  head  ;  and  Margaret  your  sister,  whom  you  used 
to  love  so  much,  w  ill  break  her  heart.  Do  lie  down,  dearest, 
.ind  take  a  little  rest.  Your  head  is  fearfully  gashed,  and 
if  the  bandages  loose  a  second  time,  you  will  bleed  to  death. 
Do,  dearest  Robert,  for  your  poor  old  mother,  to  whom  you 
were  always  so  kind  and  dutiful  a  son  till  now — for  yo'or 
poor  old  mother's  sike,  do  lie  down." 

The  song  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  the  tears  came  burst- 
ing from  my  eyes  as  the  tune  changed,  and  he  again  sang  : — 
** '  O  mither  dear,  make  ye  my  bed. 
For  my  heart  it's  fiich'terin  sair  ; 
An\  oh,  gin  I've  vex'd  ye,  mither  dear, 

I'll  never  vex  ye  mair. 
I've  staid  ar'out  the  lang  dark  niclit, 

r  the  sleet  an'  tlie  plashy  rain  ; 
But,  mither  dear,  make  ye  my  bed. 
An'  I'll  ne'er  gang  oot  again.*  '* 

•'Dearest,  dearest  Robert,"  continued  the  poor,  heart 
broken  woman,  "  do  lie  down — for  your  poor  old  mother's 
take,  do  lie  dovrn." 

11(3.     Vol.111. 


"No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  voice,  "  not  just  now, 
mother,  not  just  now.  Here  is  my  friend,  Mr  Lindsay 
come  to  see  me — my  true  fritnd,  Jlr  Lindsay,  the  sailor, 
who  has  sailed  all  round  and  round  the  world  ;  and  1  have 
much  much  to  ask  him  :  A  chair,  Margaret,  fur  Mr  Lindsay. 
I  must  lie  a  preacher  like  John  Knox,  you  know — like  the 
great  John  Knox,  the  Reformer  of  a  nation — and  Mr  Lindsay 
knows  all  about  him.     A  chair,  JLirgaret,  for  Mr  Lindsay." 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it  was  with  tears,  and  in  a  voice 
faltering  with  emotion,  that  I  apologized  to  the  poor 
woman  for  my  intrusion  at  such  a  time.  Were  it  otherwise, 
I  might  well  conclude  my  heart  grown  hard  as  a  piece  of 
the  nether  millstone. 

"  I  had  known  Robert  at  College,"  I  said — "  had  loved 
and  respected  him  ;  and  had  now  come  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months,  wholly  unprepared  for 
finding  him  in  his  present  condition."  And  it  would  seem 
that  my  tears  pled  for  me,  and  proved  to  the  poor  afflicted 
woman  and  her  daughter,  by  far  the  most  efficient  part  of 
mv  apology. 

"All  my  friends  have  loft  me  now,  Jlr  Lindsay,"  said  the 
unfortunate  poet — "  they  have  all  left  me  now  ;  they  love 
this  present  world.  AVe  were  all  going  down,  down,  down  ; 
there  was  the  roll  of  a  river  behind  us  ;  it  came  bursting  over 
the  high  rocks,  roaring,  rolling,  foaming,  down  upon  us  ;  and, 
though  the  fog  was  thick  and  dark  below — far  below,  in  the 
place  to  which  we  were  going — I  could  see  the  rtd  fire  shin- 
ing through — the  red,  hot,  unquenchable  fire;  and  we  were 
all  going  down,  down,  down,  ilothcr,  mother,  tell  I\Ir  Lind- 
say I  am  going  to  be  put  on  my  trials  to-morrow.  Careless 
creature  that  1  am — life  is  short,  and  I  have  lost  n.uch  time  ; 
but  I  am  going  to  be  put  on  my  trials  to-monow,  and 
shall  come  forth  a  preacher  of  the  word." 

The  thunder  which  had  hitherto  been  muttering  at  a 
distance — each  peal,  however,  nearer  and  louder  than  the 
preceding  one — now  began  to  roll  over-head,  and  the  light- 
ning, as  it  passed  the  window,  to  illumine  everyobject  within. 
The  hapless  poet  stretched  out  his  thin  wasted  arm,  as  if 
addressing  a  congregation  from  the  pulpit: — 

"  There  were  the  flashings  of  lightning,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  roll  of  thunder  ;  and  the  trumpet  waxed  louder  and 
louder.  And  around  the  summit  of  the  mountain  were  the 
foldings  of  thick  clouds,  and  the  shadow  fell  brown  and 
dark  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  desert.  And  the  wild 
beasts  lay  trembling  in  their  dens.  But,  lo  !  w  here  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  opening  of  the  cloud,  there  is  theglitter 
of  tents — the  glitter  of  ten  thousand  tents  that  lise  over 
the  sandy  waste,  thick  as  waves  of  the  sea.  And  there  there 
is  the  voice  of  the  dance,  and  of  the  revel,  and  the  winding 
of  horns,  and  the  clash  of  cymbals.  Oh,  sit  nearer  me,  dearest 
mother,  for  the  room  is  growing  dark,  dark  ;  and,  oh,  my  pool 
head  ! 

*  The  lady  gat  on  the  ea^itle  wa'. 

Looked  owre  baith  dale  and  down. 
And  then  slie  spied  Gil-^Ioricc  head' 

Come  steering  tlu-ough  Uie  town.* 

Do,  dearest  mother,  put  your  cool  hand  on  my  brow,  and 
do  bold  it  fast  ere  it  part.  IIow  fearfully — oh,  how  fearfully 
it  aches! — and  oh,  how  it  thunders  !  *  lie  sunk  Uickwaid 
on  the  jiillow,  apparently  exhausted.     "  Gone,  gene,  qone  ' 
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lip  niultcrcd  ;  "1113'  mind  gone  for  ever.  Cut  Clod's  pi'ill  be 
done." 

I  rose  to  leave  tlie  room  ;  for  I  could  restrain  my  ffdirgs 
no  longer. 

"  Stay,  I\Tr  Lindsay,"  said  the  poet,  in  a  feeble  voice  ;  "  1 
hear  the  rain  dashing  on  the  pavement ;  you  must  not  go  till 
It  abates.  Would  that  you  could  pray  beside  me  ! — but,  no — 
vou  are  not  like  the  dissolute  comj)iinions  wlio  liave  now  all 
left  me,  but  you  arc  not  yet  fitted  i'or  that  ;  uud,  alas  !  I 
cannot  pray  for  myself.  Jlolher,  mother,  see  that  there  be 
prayers  at  my  lykewake  ;   for — 

'  Iter  lykcvnUe,  it  \vr\s  [.ionslv  spent 

InsucKiliraycraud  pniiic, 
IVnormcd  Liyjinlifious  nan, 

Vlio  stricken  were  in  days. 
'  j\nd  many  a  llca^7,  licavy  licart 

Was  in  that  mournful  place; 
And  many  a  weary,  weary  tliouqlit 

On  her  who  slept  in  jjcacc' 

They  \vill  come  all  to  my  lykewake,  mother,  won't  they  ? — 
ves,  all,  though  they  have  left  me  now.  Yes,  and  they  will 
come  far  to  see  my  grave.  1  'was  poor,  very  poor,  you 
know,  and  they  looked  down  upon  me  ;  and  1  was  no  son 
or  cousin  of  theirs,  and  so  tliey  could  do  nothing  for  me. 
Oh,  but  they  might  have  looked  less  coldly  !  But  they  will 
all  come  to  my  grave,  mother ;  they  will  come  all  to  my 
grave  ;  and  they  will  say — '  Would  he  were  living  now  to 
know  liow  kind  we  are  !'  But  they  will  look  as  coldly  as 
ever  on  the  living  poet  beside  them — yes,  till  they  have 
broken  his  heart  ;  and  then  they  will  go  to  his  grave  too. 
O  dearest  mother,  do  lay  your  cool  hand  on  my  brow." 

lie  lay  silent  and  exhausted,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
could  hope,  from  the  hardness  of  his  breathing,  that  he  had 
fallen  asleep. 

"  How  long,"  I  inquired  of  his  sister,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  has  Jlr  Ferguson  been  so  uu"  ell,  and  what  has  injured 
his  head  }" 

"Alas!"  said  the  girl,  "my  brother  lias  been  unsettled 
in  mind  for  nearly  the  last  six  months.  Wc  first  knew  it 
one  evening  on  his  coming  home  from  the  country,  where 
he  had  been  for  a  few  days  with  afiiend.  He  burnt  a  large 
heap  of  papers  that  he  had  been  employed  on  for  weeks 
before — songs  and  poems  that  his  friends  say  were  the 
finest  things  he  ever  wrote  ;  hut  he  burnt  them  all,  for 
lie  was  going  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  word,  he  said,  and  it 
did  not  become  a  jireaeher  of  the  word  to  be  a  writer  of 
light  rhymes.  And,  O  sir  !  his  mind  has  been  carried  ever 
since;  but  he  has  been  always  gentle  and  affectionate,  and 
his  sole  delight  has  lain  in  reading  the  Bible.  Good  Dr 
Erskino,  of  the  Greyfriars,  often  comes  to  our  house,  and 
sits  with  him  for  hours  together,  for  there  are  times  ivhen  his 
mind  seems  stronger  than  ever,  and  he  savs  wonderful 
things,  that  seem  to  hover,  the  minister  says,  between  the 
extravagance  natural  to  his  present  sad  condition,  and  the 
hlglier  flights  of  a  philosophic  genius.  And  wc  had  hoped 
that  he  was  getting  better  ;  but,  O  sir,  our  liojics  have  had 
ii  sad  ending.  He  went  out,  a  few  evenings  ago,  to  call  on 
an  old  aeiiuaintance;  and,  in  descending  a  stair,  missed  foot- 
ing, and  fell  to  the  bottom  ;  and  his  head  has  been  fear- 
fully injured  by  the  stones.  He  has  been  just  as  you  have 
seen  him  ever  since  ;  and,  oh  !  I  much  fear  he  cannot  now 
recover.  Alas!  my  poor  brother  ! — never,  never  was  there  a 
more  alTcctionate  heart." 


CHAP.  VII. 

A  lowly  mnsci 
Slie  sings  of  reptiles  yet  in  son>;  unknown. 

I  retiirncd  to  the  vessel  with  a  heavy  heart  ;  and  it  was 
uearly  three  months  from  this  time,  ere  1  again  set  foot  in 
Ediiibuigb.  Alas!  for  my  unfortunate  friend!  lie  was 
uow  an  inmate  of  the  asjlum,  and  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 


tion. I  was  thrown,  by  accident,  shortly  after  mv  arriv.-d  al 
tliis  time,  into  the  company  of  one  of  his  boon  comjiai;ioiis. 
I  had  gone  into  a  tavern  witli  a  brother  sailor — a  shrewd, 
honest  skipper,  from  the  north  country ;  and,  finding  flie 
place  occupied  by  half  a  dozen  young  fellows,  who  were 
growing  noisy  over  their  liquor,  1  would  have  immediately 
gone  out  again,  had  I  not  caught,  in  the  passing,  a  few 
words  regarding  my  friend.  And  so,  drawing  to  a  side- 
table,  I  sat  doivn. 

"  Believe  me,"  said  one  of  the  topers,  a  dissolute-looking 
young  man,  "  it's  all  over  with  Bob  Ferguson — all  over  ; 
and  I  knew  it  from  the  moment  he  grew  religious.  Had 
old  Brown  tried  to  convert  me,  1  would  have  broken 
his  face." 

"  What  Brown  ?"  inquired  one  of  his  companions. 

"  Is  that  all  you  know .'"  rejoined  the  other.  '•  Why, 
.lohn  Brown  of  Haddington,  the  Seceder.  Bob  was  at 
Haddington  last  year,  at  the  election;  and,  one  morning 
when  in  the  horrors,  after  holding  a  rum  ni^ht  of  it,  who 
should  he  meet  in  the  churchyard  but  old  John  Brown.' — 
he  writes,  you  know,  a  big  book  on  the  Bible.  Well,  he 
lectured  Bob  at  a  pretty  rate,  about  election  and  the  call, 
I  suppose  ;  and  the  poor  fellow  has  been  mad  ever  since. 
Your  health,  Jamie.  For  my  own  part,  I'm  a  free-will 
man,  and  detest  all  cant  and  humbug." 

"  And  what  has  come  of  Ferguson  now  .''"  asked  one  of 
the  others. 

"  Oh,  mad,  sir,  mad,"  rejoined  the  toper — "  reading  flie 
Bible  all  day,  and  cooped  up  in  the  asylum  yonder.  'Twas 
I  who  brought  him  to  it. — But,  lads,  the  glass  has  been 
standing  for  the  last  half-hour. — 'Tw.is  I  and  Jack 
Robinson  who  brought  him  to  it,  as  I  say.  He  was 
getting  w  ild  ;  and  so  we  got  a  sedan  for  him,  and  trumped 
up  a  story  of  an  invitation  for  tea  from  a  lady,  and 
he  came  with  us  as  quietly  as  a  lamb.  But,  if  you  could 
have  heard  the  shriek  he  gave  w  hen  the  chair  stopped,  and 
he  saw  where  we  had  brought  him  !  I  never  he.ird  any- 
thing half  so  horrible — it  rung  in  my  cars  for  a  week  after  ; 
and  then,  how  the  mad  people  in  the  upper  rooms 
bowled  and  gibbered  in  reply,  till  the  very  roof  echoed  ! 
People  say  he  is  getting  better  ;  but,  when  1  last  saw  liim. 
he  was  as  religious  as  ever,  and  spoke  so  much  about 
heaven  that  it  was  uncomfortable  to  hear  hira.  Great  loss 
to  his  friends,  after  all  the  expense  they  have  been  at  with 
his  education." 

"  You' seem  to  have  been  intimate  with  Mr  Ferffuson,"  I 
•  1  O  ' 

said. 

"  Oh,  intimate  w  ith  Bob  ! "  ho  rejoined  ;  "  we  were  hand 
and  glove,  man.  I  have  sat  with  him,  in  Lucky  iliddle- 
mass's,  almost  every  evening,  for  two  years;  and  I  have  given 
him  hints  for  some  of  the  best  things  in  his  book.  'Twas  I 
who  tumbled  down  the  cage  in  the  meadows,  and  beg;m 
breaking  the  lamps. 

'  Yc  who  ott  finish  care  in  Lctlic"s  nip, 

AVho  love  to  swear,  and  roar,  and  kcrp  it  wp, 

List  to  a  brother's  voice,  whose  sole  delight 

Is  sleep  all  day,  and  riot  all  the  uii^ht.* 

There's  spirit  for  you  I    But  Bob  was  never  sound  at  bottom  ; 

andl  have  told  him  so.   '  Bob,'  I  have  said, '  Bob,  you're  but  a 

liypocrite  after  all,  man — without  half  the  spunk  you  pretend 

to.     AVliy  don't  you  take  a  pattern  by  me,  who  fear  nothing 

and  believe  only  the  agreeable  ?     But,  poor  fellow,  be  had 

weak  nerves,  and  a  church-going  jiropeiisity,  that  did  him 

no  good  ;  and  you  see  the  ctVects.     'Twas  all  nonsense,  Tom. 

of  his  throwing  the  squib  into  the  Glassitc  meeting-lious.. 

IJetween  you  and  I,  tbat  was  a  cut  far  beyond  him  in  bis 

best  days,  ]ioet  as  he  was.     'Twas  I  who  did  it,  man,  and 

never  was  there  a  cleaner  row  in  auld  Keekie." 

"Heartless,  contemptible  puppy!"  said  my  comrade,  (he 
sailor,  as  we  left  the  room.  '•  Your  poor  friend  must  be  ill, 
indeed,  if  he  be  but  half  as  insai.e  as  his  quondam  com- 
panion.     But  be  cann  ^t  :   there   is  no  u;adi:ess   'ike  that  of 
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tlic  lioart.      Wlmt  could  liavo  iiuliiecil  a  iiKin  of  genius  to 
associate  with  a  thing  so  thoroughly  despicable?" 

"The  same  misery,  Miller,"  I  said,  "that  brings  a  man 
acquainted  ivith  slramje  bedfellows." 

CHAP.    VIII. 

0  Ihnu,  my  elder  Inotlioi-  in  misfortune, 

By  lai'  luy  eldur  brother  in  tlie  muses, 

With  teiirs  1  jiity  tliy  unhappy  futc  !— BtJRNS. 

The  asylum  in  which  my  unfortunate  friend  was  confined, 
at  this  time  the  only  one  in  Edinburgh,  was  situated  in  an 
angle  of  the  city  wall.  It  was  a  dismal-looking  mansion, 
shut  in  on  every  side  by  the  neighbouring  houses  from  the 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  so  eftectually  covered 
up  from  the  nearer  street,  by  a  large  building  in  front,  that 
it  seemed  possible  enough  to  pass  a  lifetime  in  Edinburgh 
without  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  its  existence.  I  shud- 
dered as  I  looked  up  to  its  blackened  walls,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  miserable  looking  windows,  barred  with  iron,  and 
thought  of  it  as  a  sort  of  burial-place  of  dead  minds.  I  was 
startled,  as  I  entered  the  cell  of  the  hapless  poet,  by  a  shout 
of  laughter  from  a  neighbouring  room,  which  was  answered 
from  a  dark  recess  behind  me,  by  a  fearfully-prolonged 
shriek,  and  the  clatiking  of  chains.  The  mother  and  sister 
of  Ferguson  were  sitting  beside  his  pallet,  on  a  sort  of  stone 
settle,  which  stood  out  from  the  wall ;  and  the  poet  himself, 
weak,  and  exhausted,  and  worn  to  a  shadow,  but  apparently 
in  his  right  mind,  lay  extended  on  the  straw.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  rise  as  1  entered ;  but  the  effort  was  above  his 
strength,  and,  again  lying  down,  he  extended  his  hand. 

"This  is  kind,  Mr.  Lindsay,"  he  said;  "it  is  ill  for  me 
to  be  alone  in  these  days  ;  and  yet  I  have  few  visitors,  save 
my  poor  old  mother  and  Margaret.  But  who  cares  for  the 
unliappy  ?" 

I  Silt  down  on  the  settle  beside  hin),  still  retaining  his 
hand.  "  I  have  been  at  sea,  and  in  foreign  countries,"  I 
said,  "since  I  last  saw  you,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  it  was  only 
this  morning  I  returned  ;  but  believe  me  there  are  many, 
many  of  your  countrymen,  who  sympathize  sincerely  in 
your  affliction,  and  take  a  warm  interest  in  your  recovery." 

lie  sighed  deeply.  "Ah,"  he  replied,  "  1  know  too  well 
the  nature  of  that  sympathy.  You  never  find  it  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sufferer — it  evaporates  in  a  few  barren 
expressions  of  idle  pity ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  jiaying 
the  poet  in  kind.  lie  calls  so  often  on  the  world  to  sympa- 
thize over  fictitious  misfortune,  that  the  feeling  wears  out, 
and  becomes  a  mere  mood  of  the  imagination  ;  and,  with 
this  light,  attenuated  pity  of  his  own  weaving,  it  regards  his 
own  real  sorrows.  Dearest  mother,  the  evening  is  damp 
and  chill — do  gather  the  bedclothes  round  me,  and  sit  on 
my  feet;  they  are  so  very  cold  and  so  dead,  that  they 
cannot  be  colder  a  week  hence." 

"  O  Iiobert,  why  do  you  speak  so  ?"  said  the  poor  woman, 
as  she  gathered  the  clothes  round  him,  and  sat  on  his  feet. 
"  You  know  you  are  coming  home  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !"  he  said — "  if  I  see  to-morrow,  I  shall  have 
com]ileted  my  twenty-iburth  year — a  small  part,  surely,  of 
the  threescore  and  ten;  but  what  matters  it  when  'tis  past?" 

"  You  were  ever,  my  friend,  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment," I  said,  "  and  too  little  disj>osed  to  hope.  Indulge 
in  brighter  views  of  the  futiu'e,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well." 

"  I  can  now  hope  that  it  shall,"  he  said.  "Yes,  all  shall 
be  well  with  me — and  that  very  soon.  But,  oh,  how  this 
nature  of  ours  shrinks  from  dissolution ! — yes,  and  all  the 
lower  natures  too.  You  remember,  mother,  the  poor 
starling  that  was  killed  in  the  room  beside  us?  Oh,  how 
it  struggled  with  its  ruthless  enemy,  and  filled  the  whole 
place  with  its  shrieks  of  terror  and  agony.     And  yet,  poor 


little  thing!  it  had  been  true,  all  life  long,  to  the  laws  of 
its  nature,  and  had  no  sins  to  account  for,  and  no  judge  to 
meet.  There  is  a  shrinking  of  heart  as  I  look  belbre  me, 
and  yet  I  can  hope  that  all  shall  yet  be  well  with  me— and 
that  very  soon.  Would  that  I  had  been  wise  in  time ! 
Would  that  I  had  thought  more  and  earlier  of  the  things 
which  pertain  to  my  eternal  peace !  more  of  a  living  soul, 
and  less  of  a  dying  name !  But,  oh,  'tis  a  glorious  provi- 
sion, through  wliich  a  way  of  return  is  opened  up  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour!"  We  sat  round  him  in  silence;  an  in- 
describable feeling  of  awe  pervaded  my  whole  mind,  and 
his  sister  was  affected  to  tears. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  in  a  feeble  voice — "Margaret,  you 
will  find  my  Bible  in  yonder  little  recess;  'tis  all  I  have 
to  leave  you;  but  keep  it,  dearest  sister,  and  use  it,  and, 
in  times  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  that  come  to  all,  you  will 
know  how  to  prize  the  legacy  of  your  poor  brother.  Jlan)-, 
many  books  do  well  enough  for  life ;  but  there  is  only  one 
of  any  value  when  we  come  to  die. 

"  You  have  been  a  voyager  of  late,  Mr.  Lindsay,"  ho 
continued,  "  and  I  have  been  a  voyager  too.  I  have  been 
journeying  in  darkness  and  discomfort,  amid  strange  un- 
eartlily  shapes  of  dread  and  horror,  with  no  reason  to  direct 
and  no  will  to  govern.  Oh,  the  unfpeakable  unhappiness 
of  these  wanderings ! — these  dreams  of  suspicion,  and  fear, 
and  hatred,  in  which  shadow  and  substance,  the  true  and 
the  false,  were  so  wrought  up  and  mingled  together,  that 
they  formed  but  one  fantastic  and  miserable  whole.  And, 
oh  I  the  unutterable  horror  of  every  momentary  return  to  a 
recollection  of  what  I  had  been  once,  and  a  sense  of  what 
I  had  become!  Oh,  when  I  awoke  amid  the  terrors  of  the 
night — when  I  turned  nie  on  the  rustling  straw,  and  heard 
the  wild  wail  and  yet  wilder  laugh — when  I  heard  and 
shuddered,  and  then  felt  the  demon  in  all  his  might  coming 
over  me,  till  I  laughed  and  wailed  with  the  others — oh, 
the  misery!  the  utter  misery! — but  'tis  over,  my  friend — 
'tis  all  over ;  a  few,  few  tedious  days,  a  few,  few  weary 
nights,  and  all  my  sufferings  shall  be  over." 

I  had  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  but  the  tears  came 
bursting  through  my  fingers ;  the  mother  and  sister  of  the 
poet  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Why  sorrow  for  mo,  sir?"  he  said;  "why  grieve  for  mo? 
I  am  well,  quite  well,  and  want  for  nothing.  But  'tis  cold, 
oh,  'tis  very  cold,  and  the  blood  seems  freezing  at  my  heart. 
Ah,  but  there  is  neither  pain  nor  cold  where  I  am  going, 
and  I  trust  it  shall  be  well  with  my  soul.  Dearest,  dearest 
mother,  I  always  told  you  it  would  come  to  this  at  last." 

The  keeper  had  entered  to  intimate  to  us  that  the  hour 
for  locking  up  the  cells  was  already  past,  and  we  now 
rose  to  leave  the  place.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  my 
unfortunate  friend ;  he  took  it  in  silence,  and  his  thin 
attenuated  fingers  felt  cold  within  my  grasp,  like  those  of  a 
corpse.    His  mother  stooped  down  to  embrace  him. 

"  Oh,  do  not  go  yet,  mother,"  he  said — "  do  not  go  yet^ 
do  not  leave  me  ;  but  it  must  be  so,  and  I  only  distress  you. 
Pray  for  me,  dearest  mother,  and  oh,  forgive  me;  I  have 
been  a  grief  and  u  burden  to  you  all  life  long;  but  I  ever 
loved  you,  mother ;  and,  oh,  you  have  been  kind,  kind  and 
forgiving — and  now  your  task  is  over.  !May  God  bless  and 
reward  you.     Margaret,  dearest  Margaret,  farewell!' 

AVe  parted,  and,  as  it  proved,  for  ever.  Iiobert  Ferguson 
expired  during  the  night ;  and  w  hen  the  keeper  entered 
the  cell  next  morning,  to  prepare  him  for  quitting  the 
asylum,  all  that  remained  of  this  most  hapless  of  the  chil- 
dren of  genius,  was  a  pallid  and  wasted  corpse,  that  lay 
stiffening  on  the  straw.  I  am  now  a  very  old  man,  and  the 
feelings  wear  out ;  but  I  find  that  my  heart  is  even  yet 
susceptible  of  cmcition,  and  that  the  source  of  tears  is  not 
yet  dried  up. 
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THE  ATTORNEY 

Sir  AVilliam  Somjikrvili.e,  of  Bunihaiigli,  in  tlie  shire 
of  Pertli,  was  kniglitfd  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  consequence  of 
some  signal  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  that  unhappy 
monarch.  The  estate  of  Burnhaugh  came  to  him  through 
liis  mother,  who  was  distantly  related  to  the  family  of 
Wcllwood,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood — a  place  suited  to 
satisfy  every  feeling  capable  of  being  excited  by  rural 
beauties,  from  the  hilarity  of  the  glittering  lake,  covered 
with  the  gay  and  majestic  sw.m,  to  the  sombre  romance  of 
the  deep  thicket,  wliere  ruins  raise  their  grey  heads,  elo- 
quent chroniclers  of  the  things  of  other  years. 

Sir  William  was  reported  to  have  been  in  his  early  youth 
a  rover,  and  it  was  alleged  that  living  evidence  still  re- 
mained of  his  illicit  amours  ;  but  these  things  were  so  well 
concealed,  through  tlie  agency  of  Iiis  man  of  business — a 
writer  in  Perth  of  the  name  of  Peter  Semple,  who_  took 
\ipon  him  the  various  duties  of  keeping  his  cash,  conscience, 
and  title-deeds — that  very  few  persons  knew  much  concern- 
ing thera. 

JIaving  Laid  aside  the  follies  of  youth  when  lie  became  no 
longer  young,  Sir  William  married  a  daughter  of  a  very 
rich  merchant  in  London,  with  whom  he  got  a  handsome 
fortune,  which  she  inherited  as  well  from  her  f.ather  as  from 
a  prior  husband ;  for  she  had  married,  before,  a  gentleman  of 
ihe  name  of  William  Apsley.  By  her  first  marriage,  she 
had  one  son  called  after  his  i'ather — a  fine  boy,  who  shared 
the  affections  of  his  stepfather,  to  an  equal  extent  with  his 
own  children  ;  for  Sir  William  had  by  his  wife  two 
daughters,  called  Sarah  and  Jean.  The  parties  lived  to- 
gether in  the  enjoyment  of  all  tlie  pleasures  which  affluence 
can  bestow  ;  nor  were  they  destitute  of  the  enjoyments 
arising  from  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  affections,  the 
true  source  of  real  happiness  upon  earth.  Their  family  was 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  love  to  their  fellow 
creatures — having  an  excellent  example  shewn  them  by 
their  mother;  and  Sir  William  himself, having  early  scattered 
the  poisoned  leaves  of  his  youthful  passions,  and  set  forth 
in  his  manhood  new  buds  of  better  promise,  paid  proper 
attention  to  the  morals  of  his  children  ;  so  that  a  better  re- 
gulated and  a  happier  family  than  that  in  the  large  mansion 
of  Burnhaugh,  could  seldom  be  met  with  in  happy  Scotland 
or  mcriy  England. 

Sir  ^Villiani,  indeed,  owed  to  his  lady  what  is  more  often 
duo  to  the  salutary  disgust  of  satiety,  producing,  as  it  so 
often  does,  a  new  and  increased  alfection  for  the  virlues 
which  adorn  social  life.  She  got  him  in  the  heyday  of  un- 
leslrained  libertinism,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  wife 
either  to  reclaim  lier  husband,  or  send  him  back,  with 
increased  appetite,  to  the  haunts  of  debauchery,  made,  to 
many,  more  inviting  by  the  very  circumstance  which  should 
render  them  more  disgusting — viz.,  that,  by  the  marriage 
obligation,  they  become  a  thing  prohibited.  By  exhibiting 
to  him  the  natural  colours  of  the  qualities  of  liuman  nature 
generally  denominated  virtues,  deprived  entirely  of  the 
factitious  attriliutes  whereby  they  are  sometimes  made  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  unsubstantial  forms,  if  not  of 
repulsive  and  self-denying  ordinances,  she  contrived  to  con- 
vince him  that  vice  is  only,  in  some  instances,  more  pleasant 
for  a  time,  (without  regard  to  consequences,)  because  it 
boasts  the  character  of  being  an  outlaw — a  character, 
whether  investing  men  or  moral  attributes,  at  all  times 
pleasing  to  high-spirited  youth — but  truly  requiring  less  real 
Ibrtitude  to  acquire,  than  what  is  necessary  to  form  a  good 
member  of  society  of  the  smallest  grade  that  could  be  men- 
tioned. Won  by  the  practice  and  preaching  of  such  a  fair 
moral  enthusiast  as  Lady  Sommervillc.  ^ir  William  forgot 
his  former  extravagances,  and  beeanic  a  gnnd  and  loving 
husband.  The  feelings  of  a  fitlirr,  acting,  by  the  instinct- 
ive force  of   pure   iwture,  aided  the  scheme  of  the  good 


lady  ;  and,  beyond  all  these,  Sir  William  felt  the  virtuous  in- 
fluences of  the  secret  breathingsof  the  beauties  of  Burnhaugh 
more  powerful  than  systems  of  mond  philosophy,  in  reclaim- 
ing his  heart  to  the  feeling  and  practice  of  what  is  good  and 
creditable  in  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Not  contented  with  exhibiting  to  his  children  an  example 
of  a  good  parent,  Sir  William  had  taken  into  iiis  house  a 
clergyman,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  education  of 
his  children,  as  well  as  instilling  into  their  minds  the  prin- 
ples  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  That  person  was  Stephen 
Semple,  the  son  of  his  agent  and  factor — a  man  whose  attain- 
ments in  literature  were  undoulitcdly  great,  but  who  jiut 
before  either  the  immortal  things  of  another  world  or  the 
fame  of  scientific  or  literary  acijuirements,  what  are  by 
some  called  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Tliis  man  liad 
more  cunning  at  command  than  generally  belongs  to  liii" 
cloth.  A  girl,  reputed  to  be  an  orphan,  called  Lucy  Gray 
was  brought  up  with  Stephen — a  creature  of  great  interest, 
from  her  beauty  and  symplieity  of  character;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  some  to  allege  that  Semple  would 
not  be  disinclined  to  a  match  between  his  son  and  this 
orphan,  though  why  the  character  of  the  money-making 
scribe  should,  in  this  instance,  belie  itself,  (Lucy  having 
no  money,)  was  not  easy  to  account  for.  Stephen  Semple 
had  been  promised  by  Sir  William,  a  kirk  and  a  good  living, 
as  soon  as  he  could  afford  to  let  him  leave  nis  family,  who 
were  now  fast  growing  up  to  mature  age. 

Lucy  Gray,  having  once  been  sent  a  mess.ige  to  Bum 
haugh,  was  seen  by  William  Apsley,  and  struck  his  young 
fancy  with  that  electric  feeling  which  love's  first  dart 
carries  on  its  maiden  feather.  The  first  night  after  they 
met,  the  young  man's  mind  was  entirely  occupied  by  that 
curious  process  whereby  the  fancy  having  got  possession 
of  the  image  of  the  natural  object  which  excited  it,  invests 
it  with  those  imaginary  attributes  without  which  true  love 
never  exists  in  any  eminent  degree  ;  and  the  result  was 
what  may  have  been  expected — a  strong,  enthusiastic 
affection,  which  saw  nothing  in  the  simple  and  un.iffectcd 
maiden,  but  qualities  which  she  never  dreamed  of,  as  belong- 
ing to  her  in  a  greater  proportion  than  to  other  young 
women.  On  the  tirst  occasion  which  presented  itself,  lie 
intercepted  the  unconscious  Lucy,  when  returning  from 
Burnhaugh  to  Perth,  near  the  romantic  spot  called  tlie 
"  weeping  mother's  fountain,"  in  consequence  of  its  con-  . 
taining  a  very  old  and  fantastic  representation  of  Niobe,  witli  - 
the  tears  of  a  mother's  tenderness  gushing  in  rather  too 
great  abundance  from  her  eyes.  Lucy's  simplicity  saw  no 
harm  in  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  to  rest 
herself,  though  young  William  Apsley  sat  near  her.  On 
one  occasion  the  j-outhful  pair  were  interrupted — the  in- 
truders were  Peter  Semple  and  his  son  Stephen.  They 
spoke  in  half  whispers ;  but  with  so  much  passion  that 
their  voices  were,  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  place,  perhaps 
better  heard  than  is  often  the  fuller  sound  of  unrestrained 
and  uninipassioned  speech. 

"  Ye  ken  weel  enough,  Stcenie,"  s.aid  Peter,  "  that  a'  my 
hopes  in  this  warld  depend  upon  this  scheme.  I  lu.e 
thought  of  it  when  1  should  hae  slept — I  hae  dreamed  of  •! 
when  I  should  hae  waked.  My  life  has  been  devoted  to  it. 
as  the  hopes  o'  a  sinner  arc  directed  to  the  land  o'  promise. 
It  has  become  the  light  o'  my  existence,  even  as  the  sun- 
beam which  shews  us  the  flower,  gives  it  also  the  colour  by 
which  it  becomes  sae  pleasant  in  our  eyes.  To  come  mair 
bame,  it  has  been  to  me  as  the  days  o'  the  lang  prescription 
are  to  the  holder  o'  a  wadset,  wha  has  possessed  thirty-nine 
years,  every  day  making  the  hope  o'  the  expiry  o'  the  forty 
years  mair  certain,  till  ti\e  last  stroke  o'  the  bell  tells  him  he  ii 
a  proprietor  in  fee  simjilc.  Noo,  my  guid  Stcenie,  how  stands 
.Sit  William's  conscience?  Ve  ken  your  wark — ye  were  to 
hauld  him  to  the  P.ible  o'  which  he  has  become  sae  fond, 
the  case  o'  a'  early  sinners  ■  and  it  was  for  that  purpose   an  J 
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ihv.  olijoct  to  1)0  tlicicliy  ((rortod,  tliat  I  f^ot  }e  into  the 
lumse  o'  JJiiriiluui^'li.  Our  plan  ilc))i'ii(l.s  ciilircly  ii|ii)ii,  ami 
fiin  suocceil  alleiuirly  liy  and  tliroiij;li  Sir  A\'illiani's  iiicapa- 
liilitv  o'  su-allowinp  an  oath.  If  lie  swears  that  he  never 
promised  to  marry  Helen,  then  the  game  is  up,  and  he  has 
consigned  himsel  to  that  |daee  whar  there  is  nae  expiry  o' 
the  legal,  as  we  lawyers  say,  and  whar  the  cook's  remedy  lor 
a  burn — that  is,  the  fire  itsel — nae  laiiger  cures.  But,  if  he 
admits  on  oath  that  he  did  male  the  promise,  then,  Sleenie, 
then,  my  man,  the  sun  o'  oor  ])rosperity  shall  cast  nae  shadow 
owre  the  bonny  shaws  o'  Burnliaugh,  an'  the  name  o'  Seinple 
may  tak  jircccdenee  o'  Somnicrville.  But  it  a'  depends  upon 
vou,  Stcenie — you  are  a  maist  important  instrument :  ye 
inaun  tak  advantage  o'  Sir  William's  inclination  to  religious 
enthusiasm  ;  blow  the  flame  wi'  a'  the  wind  o'  the  leaves  o' 
the  nieikle  liihle  that  lies  in  the  green  chamber,  and  gie  a' 
the  force  o'  your  lungs  to  mak  it  burn.  They  say  he  is 
beginning  to  look  on  the  ground  as  he  walks,  to  speak  to 
himself,  to  hunt  for  lean  game,  that  he  may  exercise 
charity,  and  to  be  in  at  the  death  o'  sinners,  that  he  may 
defend  them  against  the  fangs  o'  an  evil  conscience — waur, 
a  thousand  times,  than  the  tusks  o' his  stag  hounds: — a' 
guid  signs,  Stecnie.     What  say  ye,  my  man?" 

"  It  is  true,  father,"  answered  the  son,  "  that  Sir  William 
is  last  falling  into  the  slough  of  fanaticism;  and  I  have  the 
merit  of  hastening,  though  not  of  causing,  that  event.  There 
are  several  old  sins  that  seem  to  follow  him,  like  the  hounds 
you  have  mentioned  ;  for  he  groans  often  in  sjiirit,  cries 
like  a  man  flying  from  a  pursuing  and  avenging  angel,  and 
seeks  relief  in  the  heart  of  that  large  Bible  whose  pneumatic 
powers  you  have  just  mentioned.  Then  is  my  time  for 
working  on  him  :  the  terrors  of  hell  lose  none  of  their  fear- 
ful attributes  in  the  hands  of  Stephen  Semple.  He  is 
gradually  getting  weaker  and  weaker  under  the  influence  of 
a  superstition  which  I  will  nourish  rill  he  lies  down  and 
cries,  like  David,  that  his  sins  gape  upon  him  with  their 
mouths,  as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  He  is  already  so 
much  in  the  power  of  the  fear  which  the  Bible  begets  upon 
a  sinner  of  weak  nerves,  that  I  am  satisfied  he  is  even  now- 
ready  for  our  purpose.  He  will  not,  I  think,  parry  the 
oath  you  have  in  preparation  for  him,  even  were  it  to  pro- 
duce mote  evils,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  than  will  inevit- 
ablv  proceed  from  it.  How  did  lie  swear  as  to  the  old  debt 
due  to  Drybarns.''" 

"  Just  as  I  lliouslit  he  would  swear,"  answered  the  attor- 
ney. "  I  got  auld  Drybarns  to  prosecute  Sir  William  for  that 
debt,  by  pretending  to  hirn  that  he  would  never  get  his 
money.  I  then  pleaded,  in  the  niine  of  Sir  William,  that 
the  debt  was  owre  auld,  or,  as  we  say  in  law,  presciibed, 
whereupon  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  swear.  He 
swore  at  once  that  the  debt  was  a  just  ane.  A'  this  I 
did  to  test  his  conscience,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  will 
swear  true  or  fause  in  the  great  case  about  which  we  are 
scheming.  The  debt  due  to  Drybarns  is  nae  trifle  ;  and 
1  think  the  oath  in  that  case  is  a  guid  specimen  o'  what  we 
may  expect  in  oor  ain." 

^^'iHiam  recounted,  as  nearly  as  he  could  recollect,  tlie  ex- 
traordinary conversation  he  had  heard  between  Peter  Semjde 
and  his  son,  and  concluded  by  asking  his  mother,  if  blie 
could  understand  what  was  the  object  of  the  parties.  Lady 
Sommerville  appeared  to  be  sunk  in  deep  thouf;ht.  She 
declined  saying  anything  to  \V'illi;un,  requesting  liini  merely 
to  be  cautious  in  mentioning  to  anyone  what  he  had  heard, 
however  unintelligible  it  might  be  to  him,  and  promising 
to  explain  further  to  him  her  thoughts  at  another  time. 
William  was  soon  again  too  deeply  involved  in  his  feelings 
of  love,  to  recollect  much  of  what  had  passed. 

Lady  Sommerville  found,  in  William's  narrative,  many 
things  which  were  capable  of  forming  curious  cnmhinatioiis 
with  licr  previous  thoughts  and  observations.  She  had  not 
Ucu  slow  to  perceive  that  the  mcetiniis  of  Senijile  and  his 


son  were  more  frer|ui'nt  and  more  secret  than  mere  afTection 
required  ;  and  their  frequency  and  secrecy  had  latterly  greatly 
increased.  She  had  observed  the  incomprehensible  ellorlg 
continually  mtide  by  Ste]dien,  to  involve  Sir  William  in 
discussions  regarding  the  solemnity  of  oaths,  and  their  awful 
sanctions  ;  but,  while  she  considered  this  strange,  she  could 
not  connect  it  with  any  object.  She  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  more  in  these  efl'orts  than  the  mere  gratuitous 
love  of  explaining  divine  truths  ;  for  the  triumph  ol 
Stephen,  when  he  thought  he  had  impressed  Sir  \\'illlain 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  awful  nature  of  a  contravention 
of  the  ninth  commandment,  or  of  false  swearing  in  general, 
was  accompanied  by  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  which  the  selfish 
nature  of  the  man  never  exhibited,  unless  when  something 
was  mixed  up  with  liis  feelings,  which  had  some  connection 
with  his  own  interest.  The  incessant  workings  of  this  ser- 
vant of  heaven  had,  she  plainly  saw,  taken  from  Sir 
\Villiam  much  of  his  former  contentment  and  good  nature. 
A  physical  debility  of  nerves,  to  which  his  early  habits  had 
consigned  him,  made  him  the  victim  of  superstitious  fears  ; 
and  the  chief  of  these,  the  dread  of  punishment  for  the  sins 
done  in  the  body,  had  latterly  become  a  waking  and  sleep- 
ing incubus,  which  deprived  him  of  peace  and  made  him 
an  easy  victim  in  the  hands  of  any  person  who  pretended 
to  a  knowledge  of  religious  truth.  All  her  efforts  to  count- 
eract the  efi'ects  of  Semple's  workings,  were  vain.  Sir 
William  would  hear  nothing  against  his  favourite  servant 
of  heaven  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
gentle  admonitions  of  his  wife,  that  she  was  destitute  of 
religious  feelings,  and  required  to  make  up  her  peace  with 
God,  and  instruct  her  heart  in  the  knowledge  of  his  wonder- 
ful ways.  This  change  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  filled 
her  mind  with  grief;  but  she  did  not  resign  him  to  the 
power  of  his  superstition,  without  at  least  an  etl'oit  to 
ascertain  the  object  of  the  Semples,  in  thus  breaking  down 
the  strength  of  his  mind,  to  make  way  for  some  project 
which  their  selfishness  had  pbmned,  and  would  not  fail  to 
execute. 

A  few  lights  had  been  afforded  by  the  information  given 
her  by  her  son,  William  ;  and  she  waited  with  anxiety  for 
the  next  meeting  between  the  father  and  the  son,  when 
she  determined  to  endeavour  to  hear  some  part  of  their 
conversation.  Two  days  afterwards,  Peter  Semjile  called 
at  Burnliaugh.  Sir  William  was  confined  to  his  room,  by 
an  attack  of  gout,  and  Peter  was,  as  he  wi.shcd,  shewn  into 
tlie  study,  where  the  accustomed  conversation  between  him 
,and  Stephen  commenced.  Lady  Sommerville  had  stationed 
herself  in  a  recess,  which  was  covered  by  a  fall  of  drapery, 
and  could  easily  hear  all  that  passed  between  the  parties. 

"  Sir  William  is  confined  to  his  room,  I  hear,"  said  Peter. 
"  I  hope  he  is  not  in  a  dangerous  condition  ;  for,  while  it  is 
our  object  that  his  mind  may  be  shaken,  we  canna  want  bis 
body,  ye  ken,  and,  were  he  to  dee,  a'  oor  hopes  would  be 
blasted  thegither." 

"  It  is  only  gout,"  answered  Steplien.  "But  he  is  no« 
as  fit  for  our  purpose  as  lie  ever  can  be.  Were  lie  getting 
I  more  fimatical,  he  might  bo  pronounced  insane,  and  no 
court  of  law  would  listen  to  him." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Peter — "  Helen  Gray  is  in  our  handi, 
and  Gilbert  Finlayson,  the  procurator  bel'ore  the  commis- 
sary court  o'  Edinburgh,  is  ready  to  proceed  in  the  declara- 
tor iis  sune  as  he  gets  instructions.  Sae  I  think  I'll  get 
Helen  to  sign  a  letter  to  I'inlayson  as  sune  as  possible  ;  for 
there  is  noo  nae  time  to  lose.  When  Sir  William  is  declared, 
by  the  competent  authority,  to  be  the  husband  o'  Helen 
Gray,  whom  he  promised  to  many,  his  present  marriage 
wi'  Lady  Sommerville  is  worth  nae  mair  than  the  paper  en 
which  the  contract  is  written — and  ye  ken" 

At   this  moment,    Peter  Semple   was   cut    short   in  Iiis 

speech,  by  a  noise  as  of  some  person  falling.     On  running 

lout,  Stephen   discovered   Lady  Sommerville   lying  on   the 
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floor  ill  a  state  of  insoiisibility.  Tlie  faces  of  Seinple  and 
tis  son  slicwcri  that  tlicy  suspected  they  were  discovered  ; 
l)Ut  tlie  eflbrts  they  made  to  recover  the  hidy  enabled  them 
to  conceal  their  emotions.  The  servants  were  quickly  at 
the  side  of  their  mistress  ;  and,  no  person  daring  to  assign 
any  cause  for  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  efibrls 
to  bring  back  the  lady  ■were  conducted  in  silence — though 
not  \vithout  suspicions,  on  the  part  of  the  sei'vants,  that 
tliere  was  some  unexplained  connection  between  the  lady's 
faint  and  the  conduct  or  conversation  of  the  two  Semples. 

When  Lady  Sommcrville  recovered,  she  was  lying  in  her 
own  apartment,  with  her  eldest  daughter  by  lier  side.  Her 
first  thoughts  reverted  to  the  cause  of  her  present  situation, 
and  the  extraordinary  conversation  slie  had  heard.  Slie 
was  now  no  longer  doubtful  of  the  schemes  of  which  she 
was  to  become  the  victim.  The  various  circumstances  of 
which  she  was  now  made  aware,  combined  to  shew  her 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Peter  Scmple  to  prove  a  prior 
marriage  between  her  husband  and  another  woman  of  the 
name  of  Helen  Gray.  The  nature  of  the  man,  cunning 
and  cruel,  agi'eed  perfectly  with  this  construction ;  and 
though  she  was  not  far  enough  into  the  secret  to  see  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  this  destroyer  of  domestic 
peace,  from  a  result  apparenll)' so  gratuitous  and  inhumane 
she  had  no  doubt,  from  the  known  rapacity  of  the  man,  that 
some  benefit  was  expected  to  flow  from  the  infliction  of  this 
cruel  wounil  on  the  peace  of  a  happy  family,  fcjlie  knew  too 
well  the  subtlety  .and  cleverness  of  JSemple,  to  conceive  that 
he  would  embark  in  an  enterprise,  even  covertly,  where,  in 
the  event  of  failure,  he  would  forfeit  Sir  William's  agency, 
without  liaving  good  grounds  on  which  to  proceed  ;  and  she 
had  heard  of  the  strange  peculiarity  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
svbieii  justified  the  apothegm,  that,  in  that  country,  a  person 
might  be  married  and  not  know  that  he  was  so.  These 
thoughts  produced  other  reflections  more  gloomy.  What 
would  be  the  effects  of  a  divorce.'  'Would  not  her  chiblren 
be  illegitimate,  and  herself  an  unconscious  sinner — a  moral 
solecism  in  a  Christian  land— married  and  not  married — a 
prostitute,  an  adullress,  and  yet  neither — a  claimant  on  the 
pity  of  a  world  who  could  give  her  no  consolation  but  the 
miserable  advice  of  submitting  to  an  unjust  law.''  These 
things  passed  through  Lady  Sonimerville's  mind,  leaving  the 
i)urning  traces  of  agonized  thoughts ;  and,  when  she  looked 
to  her  beautiful  daughter,  who  sat  by  her  side  unconscious  of 
her  mother's  feelings  or  of  lier  impending  fate,  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  hid  her  head  in  her  daughter's  bosom, 
which  responded  to  the  deep  sobs  of  the  unhappy  mother. 

Lady  Sommcrville  could  not  tell  her  husband  \vhat  she 
liad  heard,  and  what  she  dreaded.  It  was  a  subject  so 
foreign  to  their  usual  thoughts  and  style  of  conversation, 
and  of  a  nature  so  indelicate  and  repulsive  to  the  frelings 
of  a  virtuous  wife,  that  she  could  not  approach  it.  She  felt 
that  she  could  only  wait  and  tremble.  The  appearance  of 
any  one  of  the  Semples  alarmed  and  shocked  her  ;  and  her 
fragile  and  susceptible  frame  acknowledged,  in  her  anxious 
and  pale  countenance,  the  effects  of  a  disturbed  mind  and 
excited  feelings.  Her  nights  became  sleepless,  and  her 
da3's  had  in  them  only  the  semblance  of  peace  ;  yet  no  one 
knew  the  cause  of  her  grief ;  and  she  even  endeavoured  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  had  misconstrued  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Semples — an  effort  resulting  entirely  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  liuman  mind,  to  produce  to  itself 
the  image  of  that  peace  which  has  parted  fi'^Jii  it,  perhaps, 
for  ever. 

Some  days  after  the  incident  .already  nooced,  Stephen 
Semple  waited  upon  Lady  Sommcrville,  and  requested 
to  speak  with  her  confidentially,  on  a  subject  of  a  deli- 
cate nature.  She  almost  swooned  when  the  request 
was  mentioned  ;  fir  she  expected  nothing  less  than  an 
announcement  of  that  fatal  purpose  which  was  to  seal 
tor   ever    her  fortunes    on    earth        Li    this   she  was    dis- 


appointed. Stephen  Somple's  object  was  dllTertnl  fie 
premised  by  stating  that  he  had  much  regard  for  Wiili.-im 
Apsley,  and,  as  his  tutor,  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  Lis 
parent  of  everything  he  thought  might  promote  Lis  good 
and  avert  his  injury.  Acting  under  that  sense,  lie  liad 
resolved  to  inform  Lady  Sommcrville  of  her  son's  affection 
for  an  orphan  girl,  of  mean  p;irentage  and  meaner  breeding, 
who  lived  in  the  town  of  Perth,  but  whom  the  dist.ance  did 
not  prevent  from  meeting  William,  at  appointed  inter\'alf, 
at  the  fountain  of  Niobe,  where  they  often  indulged  in  the 
sweet  but  dangerous  pastime  of  the  young  heart — a  mutual 
communication  of  the  sentiment  of  love.  This  could  not 
fail  to  destroy  the  fortunes  of  the  boy,  and  blast  the  hopes  of 
his  mother;  and  he,  therifore,  took  it  upon  him  to  recom- 
mend a  step  which  Sir  William  had  given  his  sanction  to, 
that  the  boy  should  be  removed  from  Scotland,  and  sent  lo 
London,  or  some  part  of  England,  where  he  would  be 
beyond  the  powe'r  of  so  destructive  an  intercourse  as  tliat 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

To  this  statement  Lady  Sommcrville  was  compelled,  from 
somehints  she  herself  had  heard  of  William's  conduct,  to  give 
attention  ;  but,  nervous  andiiTitable  as  she  was,  and  feeling 
herself  in  that  state  which  a  sense  of  another's  power,  thougli 
evil  and  acquired  by  bad  means,  seldom  fails  to  produce  in 
the  weak  when  acted  upon  by  the  strong,  she  fell  helplessly 
into  the  snare  which  had  been  laid  for  her ;  and,  acknow- 
ledging the  facts  set  forth  by  Stephen  to  be  true,  and  his 
remedy  efficacious  and  necessary,  consented  and  promised 
to  get  her  son  dispatched  to  London  on  the  very  next  day. 

The  resolution  of  Lady  Sommcrville  was  put  into  execu- 
tion. William  Apsley  was  hurried  away,  in  a  post-chaise, 
to  London,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  mother's 
relations,  residing  there. 

The  dark  intentions  of  tne  Semples  had  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded William  Apsley  had  been  sent  out  of  the  wav. 
His  love  for  Lucy  Clray — who  was  the  daughter  of  Heh  is 
Gray,  the  instrument,  in  the  handsof  Peter  Semple,  whereby 
he  intended  to  produce  so  much  mischief  to  the  family  of 
the  Sommervilles — required  to  be  quenched  ;  for  that  girl, 
who  might,  eventually  be  the  eldest  heir  female  to  the 
estate  of  Burnhaugh,  was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Stejdicn 
Semple,  ^^ho,  as  her  husband,  would  become  the  future 
proprietor  of  the  usufruct  of  Burnhaugh.  The  consent  of 
fjucy  was  not  thought  necessary  to  this  projected  union  ; 
for  schemers  in  dangerous  projects  take  slight  obst.acles  on 
chance,  and  all  the  energies  of  the  Semples  were  requircil 
for  getting  the  declarator  of  marriage,  at  Helen  Gr.iy's  in- 
stance .against  Sir  William  Sommcrville,  instituted  and 
brought  to  a  successful  termination. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senijiles  was  precipitated  rather 
than  retarded  by  the  circumstance  of  the  sus]iicions  they 
entertained  of  Lady  Sonimerville's  knowing  their  schenns. 
Their  intentions  were  to  keep  in  the  b.ack-ground,  until  ihe 
declarator  was  concluded,  getting  Helen  Gray  to  employ 
another  agent,  but  supplying  her  with  the  necessary  instiuc- 
tions  and  advice  ;  but,  if  it  had  so  happened  that  Lady 
Somnirrville  had  heard  .any  part  of  their  conversation,  they 
were  determined  nut  to  allov/  this  to  interfere  with  their 
scheme,  because  all  the  danger  they  had  to  fear  was  incurred  ; 
and,  to  forego  the  advantage  for  which  that  danger  liad  lueii 
iiraved,  would  have  appeared,  to  such  a  utilitarian  as  Peter 
Semple,  mere  folly  It  Lady  Sommcrville  should  tell  what 
she  heard  to  her  liusband,  the  Semples  were  then  prepared 
to  deny  everything,  and  trust  to  eflrontery  for  a  vindication, 
adhering  still  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and 
imputing  all  its  main-springs  to  Helen  Gr.ay  herself,  the 
lucre  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  wily  attorney. 

Many  times  had  Lady  Sommcrville  determined  to  speak, 
either  to  Peter  Semple  or  to  her  husband,  as  to  the  cause 
of  a  grief  which  lay  so  heavy  upon  her  heart  ;  but  the  very 
grief  itself  took  away  the  power  of  her  resolution,  and  a  few 
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An's.'  rrsiiitc  liiid  fed  lior  fanr_v  \vi(li  sniiie  r;i_vs  of  liope,  that 
slie  mi^^lit  still  have  bi'on  wnuig  in  her  construction  of  the 
conversation  she  hail  heard.  'J'his  hope  was  destined  to 
vanish,  nearly  as  soon  as  it  had  shed  its  first  ray.  As  she 
sat  one  forenoon  at  the  window,  contenij)lating  the  beauty 
of  the  groves  lighted  up  with  a  midday  sun,  she  observed 
three  men  approaching  the  house,  of  an  appearance  not 
usual  in  the  visiters  to  Burnhaugh.  They  came  up  to  the 
door,  and  handed  to  a  servant  wJio  was  standing  on  the 
landing  place,  a  paper,  and  then  quickly  disappeared,  in 
the  manner  of  incendiaries,  who,  when  their  firebrand  is 
tirown,  escape  from  the  scene  of  conflagration.  The  paper 
was  handed  first  to  Lady  Sommcrville,  that  she  might  give 
it  to  Sir  AVilliani,  who  was  now  so  completely  a  raartj'r  to 
gout  as  to  be  generally  confined  to  liis  bedroom.  She 
read  it,  and  sent  it  to  her  husband.  The  fears  of  Lady 
^^ommcrville  were  at  last  realized — the  pictures  she  had 
drawn  of  her  future  condition,  were  in  a  moment  invest- 
ed with  the  dark  hues  of  a  sorrowful  reality  :  that  paper 
n'as  a  summons  of  declarator  of  marriage,  between  Helen 
Gray,  residing  in  Perth,  and  Sir  William  Sommerville  cf 
Ihirnhaugh.  This  announcement  operated  but  as  a  darker 
grief  to  the  heart  already  prepared  for  it  b}'  others  wdiich, 
in  their  first  incursion,  had  wasted  even  the  energies  of 
sorrow.  Palo,  care-worn,  and  attenuated,  she  sat  with  the 
fatal  document  In  her  hand;  and,  In  the  extremity  of  despair 
produced  by  the  greatest  and  the  last  evil,  appeared  more 
like  a  statue  than  a  creature  in  whose  pulses  the  blood  ol 
life  still  flowed  :  such  is  the  eflect  of  mighty  calamities, 
irying  up  the  fountains  of  sorrow,  and  throwing  over  the 
heart  that  cataleptic  power  which  produces  a  gi-Icf  too  deep 
kiT  tears.  After  some  time,  she  was  able  to  ring  for  a  ser- 
vant, to  hand  the  paper  to  Sir  William,  and  again  resigned 
herself  to  her  sorrow. 

From  this  state  of  insensibility,  she  was  roused  by  a  vio- 
lent ringing  of  Sir  William's  bell ;  and.  In  a  little  time,  she 
saw  a  servant  run  with  gi-eat  speed  and  saddle  a  horse, 
whereon  he  mounted  and  took  the  road  to  Perth.  Some 
time  after,  the  same  servant  came  back,  bringing  with  him 
Sir  William's  legal  adviser,  Peter  Semple,  wlio  was  immedi- 
ately closeted  with  his  confiding  client.  Lady  Sommerville 
retired  to  her  dressing-room,  which  adjoined  to  the  bedroom 
where  Sir  AVIUiam  and  Peter  Semple  were  In  consultation; 
and,  though  she  had  not  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  bear- 
ing what  passed — for  grief  had  put  all  schemes  out  of  her 
liead — she  found  herself  within  the  scope  of  the  conversation 
of  the  two  parties. 

"Mr  Semple,  I  hare  alw.i3's  understood,  from  you," 
began  Sir  William,  In  an  agitated  state,  "  that  that  woman, 
Helen  Gr.ay,  was  quiet,  and  not  inclined  to  trouble  me 
about  this  old  promise,  which,  in  the  mad  recklessness  of  a 
youthful  passion,  I  made  to  her:  whence  then  comes  this 
vrit,  whieh  you  lawyers  call  a  summons.''" 

Peter  Semple  took  the  paper  out  of  the  trembling  hands  of 
Sir  William,  with  a  cool  and  determined  air,  mixed  with  as 
much  of  surprise  as  would  impose  upim  his  victim,  and  make 
him  believe  that  he  had  not  previously  heard  of  the  affair. 

"  A  summons  o'  declarator  before  the  commissaries  ! — Oh, 
the  Jezebel!"  began  the  attorney.  "  Wha  could  hae  Imagined 
that  the  woman  wouhl,  at  this  time  o'  day — and  when  1  was, 
as  3'our  much-honoured  agent,  filling  her  lap  \\i'  gold,  to 
keep  her  quiet — hae  ventured  to  tak  such  a  step  as  this  ? 
Ah,  she  maun  hae  got  Into  the  hands  o'  some  low  lljnb  o' 
the  law — some  grovelling  wretch,  wha,  like  the  thieves 
wha  used  In  auld  times  to  steal  the  offerings  frae  the  altar, 
infest  the  precincts  o'  Justice,  and  pilfer  the  contents  o'  her 
equal  scales,  making  justice  Injustice,  and  law  an  abomin- 
ation. But  we  maun  defend  it.  Sir  William — we  mmn 
defend  it  as  becomes  independent  and  upright  men.  Pll 
write  to  my  agent,  to  take  the  summons  '  to  see,'  as  ive 
talJ  it;  and  a  braw  answer  we  can  make  to  it,  denying  tverj-- 


(hiiig  and  admitting  naethrig — tlic  true  coloui  and  clia- 
racter  o'  a'  guid  defences." 

"  But  you  forget,  sir,"  interrupted  Sir  ^\'illiam,  "  lha(  my 
character,  as  a  thing  visible  by  One  greater  than  the  cum- 
missaries  of  Edinburgh,  is  here  at  stake  ;  and  I  do  not  choo-e 
to  be  again  put  in  the  position  in  which  I  was  jdaced  by 
your  conduct  in  the  case  of  Drybarns,  wliere  I,  on  paper,  was 
made  to  deny  everything,  and  on  oath  admitted  evervlhing. 
No  more  of  this  with  one  who  ren)cmbers  that  wrath  will 
not  tarry  long  to  him  who  numbers  himself  among  sinners. 
The  prophet  has  said,  '  Devise  not  a  lie  against  thy  brother, 
neither  do  the  like  to  thy  friend.'  Yea,  '  use  not  to  make 
any  manner  of  lie,  for  the  custom  thereof  is  not  goml.'  I 
will  therefore  allow  no  lies  to  be  put  Into  anv  papers  bear- 
ing my  name  ;  and  I  now  request  to  be  informed  of  the 
utmost  extent  of  this  mighty  evil,  with  which  the  J.ord  has, 
mayhap  In  Ills  mercy.  Intended  to  humble  my  soul,  exceed- 
ing even  the  vengeance  of  the  ungodly,  which  Is  fire  and 
worms.  Let  come  what  will,  I  shall  not  disobey  the  sacred 
writer,  who  says,  '  Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in 
one  thou  shalt  not  be  unpunished' — having  once  sinned, 
in  deceiving  Helen  Gray,  I  shall  not  again  sin,  in  lying 
against  her  and  Him  who  made  her  and  who  made  mo, 
and  can  avenge  the  one  by  punishing  the  other.  These  sen- 
timents are  well  appreciated  by  all  good  men  ;  and  your  son 
Stephen  perceives  well  their  precious  worth  to  him  who 
knows  there  is  another  world." 

"  I  dinna  gainsay  your  sentiments,  Sir  William  ;  but,  as  I 
like  to  stick  to  business  when  business  Is  In  hand,  I  maun 
answer  the  question  whilk  is  contained  In  this  excellent  heap 
o'  godly  sentences.  You  ask  me  what  Is  the  extent  o'  tliii 
evil  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ye  mark  out  the  extent  vour- 
sel,  for.  If  ye  winna  let  me  deny  everything,  which  has  aye 
been  my  practice  In  the  court,  ye  maun  just  admit  every- 
thing ;  for,  sae  far  as  I  know,  having  never  had  any  wish  to 
qualify  a  denial,  and  sae  having  nae  experience  o'  sic  weak 
things  as  evasions,  I  am  no  free  to  say  that  ye  would  be 
in  any  better  condition  by  saying  that  ye  dInna  recollect 
the  matter  In  question.  Sae  It  will  be  referred  to  your 
oath,  and  ye  ken  best  what  to  swear.  It's  nae  doot  an 
awfu'  thing  to  swear  awa  Lady  Sommerville  and  the  bonny 
bairns  ;  but  It  Is  a  mair  awfu'  thing,  as  Stcenie  would  say,  to 
swear  awa  the  prospect  o'  an  eternal  life." 

At  this  moment.  Lady  Sommerville  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Can  It  be  borne,"  she  ejaculated,  in  a  broken  voice, 
and  with  the  wild  air  of  despair — "  can  it  be  borne  that 
the  Liw  of  our  land,  and,  what  Is  far  above  It,  the  word  of 
the  Almighty,  should,  by  the  artifices  of  sinful  men,  be 
used  as  engines  of  oppression,  by  the  servant  against  the 
master.^  !Sir  William  Sommerville,  this  man  and  his  son 
have  laid  a  snare  Intended  to  bind  thy  feet  with  fetters,  and 
thy  soul  with  the  bands  of  superstition.  It  is  they  who 
have  urged  on  this  unhappy  woman,  to  come,  like  an  un- 
clean spirit,  into  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
make  that  which  neai'est  approaches  to  Ileaveu,  of  all  the 
Institutions  upon  earth,  the  senddance  of  the  regions  of 
the  explators  of  sin.  These  ears  can  testify  the  truth  of 
what  I  s.ay — Peter  Semple  is  the  true  spring,  the  aider,  the 
abettor,  the  perfecter,  the  reaper  of  the  fruits  of  this  diabo- 
lical conspiracy.  Deny,  sir,  if  you  can,  the  statement  of 
your  Intended  victim — that  you  and  your  son  have  wrought 
in  two  directions,  to  attain  the  same  object.  You  have  got 
Into  your  power  the  Infatuated  female  whom  you  arc  now 
using  as  the  engine  of  your  cruelty,  and  your  son  has 
wrought  on  the  mind  of  my  husband,  till  you  tliink  that, 
by  the  aid  of  a  blessed  religion,  be  maybe  brought  to  swear 
away  the  most  holy  of  rights.  Listen  to  them  not,  my  dear 
husband — remember  your  affectionate  wife,  who  trusted  to 
your  honour,  and  do  not  forget  your  innocent  children, 
whose  affections  those  laws  have  sanctified,  which  are  now 
attempted  to  be  turned  to  tear  them  asunder." 
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Witli  tlicsc  words,  Lady  Somnicrvillc  clung  to  tlic  Iciiccs 
of  licr  Imsband,  v  ho  looked  suspiciously  at  .Sein[ilc,  as  if  re- 
quiriiij,'  an  explanation.  At  that  moment,  Stephen  entered 
the  room,  lie  pretended  to  feel  astonishment  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties,  and  required  an  explanation.  Peter, 
without  displaying  any  emotion,  complained  to  Stephen  that 
Lady  Sommerville  had  charged  them  with  being  in  concert 
with  IJelen  Gray,  in  an  action  of  declarator  of  marriage 
which  she  had  raised  against  Sir  AVilliam.  On  hearing 
this  cliarge,  Stephen  pretended  to  feel  highly  indignant,  and 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  scriptural  phrases,  with  a  view  to 
catch  the  car  of  Sir  "William,  which  had  latterly  hccnme  so 
atturicd  to  the  language  of  the  Bible,  that  nonsense  itself 
was  consecrated  by  a  sentence  from  Job.  In  this,  Stephen 
succeeded  so  well  that  Sir  William,  turning  to  his  lady,  re- 
marked that  she  must  surely  be  in  error  ;  that  it  was 
trapossible  that  so  pious  a  person  as  Stephen  Seniple  could, 
(vithout  a  motive,  for  none  he  saw,  be  guilty  of  ingratitude 
and  deceit  towards  his  benefactor.  Lady  Sommerville  was 
about  to  reply  ;  but  her  strength  failed  her,  and  servants 
were  called  to  carry  her  to  her  apartment. 

Thus  the  victory  was  so  far  declared  for  the  schemers, 
who  ])roceedcd  to  sympathise  with  Sir  'William  in  his 
misfortune.  Stephen  was  more  than  ordinarily  eloquent  on 
the  important  qualities  of  truth,  and  represented  a  false 
oath  as  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  effort  to  produce  a 
fellowship  on  the  part  of  the  most  High,  in  an  attempt  to 
change  the  eternal  nature  of  truth  by  llim  established.  Sir 
William  listened  withattention.  The  bird,  under  the  influence 
of  the  charm  which  wiles  it  into  the  mouth  of  its  destroyer, 
is  not  more  loyal  to  the  obligation  of  its  fatal  instinct,  than 
was  this  unhappy  man  to  the  wishes  of  his  evil  comforters. 
Convinced  that  he  would  swear  as  they  wished  and  antici- 
pated, the  father  and  son  left  the  room ;  and  Sir  Wiiliam 
resigned  himself  to  the  infliction  which  he  conceived  God, 
for  wise  purposes,  had  visited  him  for  his  early  sins. 

It  was  soon  rumoured  abroad  that  Sir  William  Sommerville 
was  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  a  man  doomed  to  commit  a 
suicidal  act  against  the  existence  of  his  dearest  interests. 
His  friends  interfered,  and  Lady  Sommerville  used  all  the 
interest  of  the  country  to  get  him  brought  to  a  better  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  his  family.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  The  declarator  went  on;  and  the  time  arrived  for  Sir 
William  giving  his  oath,  on  the  reference  of  Helen  Gray, 
that,  at  the  lime  and  place  mentioned  in  the  writings,  Sir 
William  Sommerville  had  promised  to  make  her  bis  wife,  and 
that  afterwards  she  bore  him  a  child.  An  eifort  was  now 
made  to  get  him  to  go  abroad ;  but  his  answer  was,  that  he 
could  not  fly  from  the  presence  of  Him  in  whose  liands  the 
world  is  as  a  ball  which  is  the  sport  of  children  ;  that 
'  the  Lord  has  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth,"  whereof 
those  of  one  part  of  it  are  as  good  as  those  of  another,  and 
"  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them."  The  Genius  of 
Superstition  liad  claimed  him  as  her  own,  and  the  misery 
he  was  bringing  upon  himself  and  his  children,  was  con. 
sidered  by  him  to  be  that  medicine  which  Ecclesiastcs  has 
mentioned — a  medicine  for  the  sins  of  his  youth.  At  the 
appointed  time,  Sir  William  Sommerville  sealed  the  fate  of 
liimself  and  his  children,,  by  emitting  an  oath  which,  liy  the 
peculiar  laws  of  Scotland,  fixed  on  him  a  marriage  prior  to 
that  with  Lady  Sommerville,  and  consigned  her  and  her 
family  to  the  pity  of  mankind. 

A  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  commissaries  of  Edin- 
burgh, declaring  Sir  William  and  Helen  Gray  to  have 
been  and  to  be  married  persons.  This  was  acknowledged, 
even  at  tliat  early  period,  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
practical  example  of  the  eifects  which  so  strange  a  law  was 
calculated  to  produce  ;  and  serious  intentions  were  enter- 
tained by  the  authorities  of  the  crown,  to  introduce  a  change 
that  would  retain  some  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  rule, 


and  save  the  fortunes  of  confiding  women,  who  trusted  to 
the  honour  of  men,  and  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a 
protecting  law,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  seduced  vindica- 
tor of  her  rights,  under  this  existing  sj-stem,  was  entitled  to 
claim  that  protection.  Scotland  is  stiU  without  this  salutary 
change. 

Sir  William  Sommerville  saw,  with  the  eye  of  a  stricken 
sinner,  who  looks  u])on  the  vengeance  of  heaven  as  a  medi- 
cine for  the  griefs  of  unrcpented  sin,  all  the  disasters  which 
he  had  brought  upon  his  bouse.  A  deep  melancholy  was 
the  consequence,  whieli,  extending  its  influence  over  a  sj'S- 
tem  long  depressed  by  the  effects  of  religious  terrors,  pro- 
duced a  liver  complaint,  with  complicatedstomachic  ailments, 
which  soon  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William,  Lady  Sommerville  sent  for 
her  son,  who  came  on  the  wings  of  love  ;  for  his  Lucy  was 
still  the  object  of  his  admiration  ;  and  all  the  efi'orts  of  his 
London  companions,  by  introducing  him  to  young  rich 
heiresses,  only  deepened  his  sighs  for  a  r.imble  with  the 
gentle  maiden  of  his  first  affections,  among  the  bonny  groves 
of  Burnhaugh.  On  his  arrival  at  the  house,  he  was  filled 
with  disappointment.  Peter  Semple  had  turned  Lady 
Sommerville  to  the  door,  and  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, as  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Sir  William  ;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  take  up  her  residence  in  a  house  about  two  miles 
from  Burnhaugh,  on  the  road  to  Crieff. 

So  far  had  succeeded  the  diabolical  schemes  of  the 
Semples.  The  final  step  remained  to  be  accomplished — 
one  which  had  given  them  no  uneasiness.  Lucy  Gray  was, 
before  she  was  made  aware  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  upon  her  fortunes,  asked  to  marry  Stephen  Scmplc.  i 
Xo  other  answer  was  expected  by  Peter,  who  had  acted  as  I 
her  guardian  through  life,  than  a  grateful  acquiescence  a  id 
the  disappointment  of  the  schemers  may  be  C3  iceiv  d, 
when  Lucy  declared  that  she  would  never  be  the  wife  ol 
Stephen  Semple.  This  alarming  indication,  threatening  to 
blast  the  hopes  of  so  many  years,  and  to  render  an  act  of 
interested  roguery,  gratuitous  villany,  only  doubled  the 
efforts  of  the  Semples.  Lucy  was  confined  in  a  part  of 
Peter  Seniple's  house,  from  a  fear  that  she  would  elope,  and 
get  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  could  tell  her  her  rights. 

These  circumstances  came  to  the  ear  of  William  Apsley,  i 
who,  repairing  to  Perth,  discovered  where  Lucy  was  con- 
fined. He  waited  till  midnight  ;  and,  providing  himself 
with  scaling  apparatus,  approached  the  small  window  of 
the  room  where  the  disconsolate  girl  lay  bewailing  her 
situation.  A  tap  at  the  window  was  responded  to  by  the 
interesting  prisoner.  Recognition  passed  in  a  moment,  and 
a  plan  was  laid  whereby  Lucy  might  be  removed  on  the 
succeeding  night.  The  scheme  succeeded  ;  and,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  following  morning,  Lucy  Gray  and  AVilliam 
Apsley  were  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  his  mother. 

In  a  short  time,  Lucy  was  served  heir  to  her  father, 
married  William  Apsley, "and  resided  in  the  house  of  Burn- 
haugh, whither  Lady"  Sommerville  and  her  family  also 
repaired,  and  where  they  all  lived  as  happily  as  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  befallen  thera  would  permit.  The  dis- 
comfited and  disappointed  Semples,  caught  in  their  own 
snare,  became  subjects  of  merriment  and  scorn  to  all  who 
knew  them.  Heirs  were  produced  to  the  groves  of  Burn- 
haunh  ;  and  the  fountain  of  the  weeping  mother  was  often 
the  scene  of  a  meeting  of  the  family,  in  commemoration  of 
the  circumstances,  already  detailed,  connected  with  that 
delightful  sji.it. 
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SKETCHES   FROM   A   SURGEON'S   NOTE-BOOK. 
Chap.  III. — The  IIypochondkiac. 

However  deeply  hidden  from  our  limited  views  (as  stated 
in  my  first  cluiptor)  may  be  tlie  proxiniato  principles  of  the 
connection  between  the  body  and  tlie  mind  of  man,  -we 
have  presented  to  us  every  day  the  most  undoubted  proofs 
— and  melancholy,  in  many  instances,  they  are — of  that 
connection  being  of  so  intimate  a  nature,  and  depending  upon 
such  fine  and  subtle  jnedia,  that  the  ordinary  affections  of  the 
two  are  reciprocated  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  pre- 
cision, while  their  derangements,  diseases,  and  extraordinary 
excitements,  produce  mutual  effects  which  are  not  only 
disastrous  and  terrible,  but  so  varied  and  unexpected  that 
they  mock  all  our  anticipations  of  the  results  of  their 
exciting  causes.  For  all  those  changes  -which  aftect  the 
eiitireness  of  the  mind,  we  are  naturally  led  to  look  to 
diseases  and  injuries  affecting  the  brain  itself;  while,  for 
those  again  which  mark  a  decrease  of  its  energies,  we  may 
resort  to  the  ample  fieW  of  bodily  ailments,  the  most  of 
which — and  there  are  thousands  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to  " — 
extend  their  "  tear  and  wear  "  to  the  seat  of  thought  and 
feeling;  and,  though  they  cannot  break,  weaken  and  wear 
out  the  noble  powers  whose  arrogated  superiority  is  some- 
times doomed  to  this  humiliation. 

Yet  there  are  occasional  diseases  of  the  body  (not  to  our 
senses  organically  affecting  the  brain)  which  produce  changes 
on  the  faculties  of  the  mind  different  from  the  general 
mental  weakness  incident  to  most  states  of  protracted 
bodily  suffering.  Certain  affections  of  the  lungs,  for  instance, 
while  they  reduce  the  body  to  the  state  of  a  living  skeleton, 
supply  such  an  addition  to  the  oil  of  "the  lamp  of  hope," 
that  the  deluded  victim  sees  its  bright  coruscations  through 
the  eye  that  is  in  the  act  of  being  fixed  and  glazed  by 
death.  In  some  scwrbutic  affections,  again,  the  mind 
increases  in  strength  in  proportion  as  the  body  advances  to 
a  state  of  putrescency  ;  as  if  the  soul,  rejoicing  in  its  victory 
over  the  flesh  that  had  struggled  with  it  and  mastered 
it,  mocked  the  vain  dreams  of  the  infidel  materialist,  by 
making  its  last  act  its  brightest,  while  that  of  the  body  is  its 
■weakest.  In  that  great  viscus  or  laboratory  of  bile,  the  liver, 
there,  however,  often  occurs  a  disease,  named  by  the  ancients, 
from  the  seat  of  its  primary  action,  hypochondriasis,  which 
e.\ercises  an  influence  over  the  mind  beyond  all  the  powers 
of  the  most  painful  and  fatal  diseases  that  do  not  affect  the 
brain  itself  This  action,  like  that  of  the  diseased  lungs,  is 
almost  always  of  one  particular  kind ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
contemplate  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  two 
diseased  viscera — the  one,  namely,  the  diseased  lungs,  pro- 
ducing hope  and  confidence ;  and  the  other,  the  diseased 
liver,  filling  the  mind  with  fear  and  apprehension.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  purpose  to  speculate  on  these  extraordinary 
facts;  otherwise  I  might  enter  on  the  fine  question  which 
has  been  so  strangely  overlooked  by  metaphysicians — namely, 
"What  is  the  principle  of  the  connection  between  those  feel- 
ings of  hope  and  fear  produced  by  physical  excitement,  and 
vhe  ideas  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  feelings  which 
always  accompany  them  V  The  trembling  hypochondriac 
has  for  ever  in  his  nervous  eye  his  peculiar  object  of  terror, 
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either  real  or  imaginary ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  his 
terror  is  without  foundation,  does  he  adhere  to  the  imagin- 
ary cause  of  it  with  greater  asperity  and  determination, 
resisting,  with  the  greatest  pertinacity,  every  effort  to  make 
him  believe  the  fact  that  he  dreams  of  imagined  ills,  and 
that  even  the  bright  star  of  worldly  prosperity  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  shining  so  bright  that  no  one  who  is  not 
blind  or  unwilling  to  see  can  escape  its  light. 

The  objects  of  the  hypochondriac's  fears  are  as  numerous 
and  extraordinary  as  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  most 
pregnant  fancy — comprehending  the  case  of  the  Dutchman, 
who,  thinking  himself  a  pea  of  grain,  was  under  continual  fear 
of  being  picked  up  by  birds  ;  that  of  the  residenter  at  Elgin, 
who,  conceiving  himself  to  be  a  sack  of  chaff,  was  in  hourly 
terror  of  being  sat  upon  and  smothered  by  his  visitors ; 
that  of  an  individual  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  under  the 
greatest  alarm  at  the  sight  of  a  cloud,  lest  it  should  fiill 
upon  him  and  kill  him ;  and  that  of  the  familiar  "  man  of 
glass" — all  of  which  are  apt  to  excite  in  us  a  smile,  in  little 
accordance  with  the  misery  of  the  unhappy  victims  ; — yet  the 
most  ordinary  form  of  the  hypochondriac's  apprehension  is  a 
sick,  melancholy  despondency  and  despair,  resulting  from, 
or  producing  an  imaginary  embarrassment  of  his  pecuniury 
affairs — he  sees,  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  all  the  dreadful 
forms  which  poverty,  clothed  with  rags  and  gnawed 
with  hunger,  assumes  in  the  lives  of  unfortunate  men ;  and 
is  impressed  with  the  conviction,  which  all  his  own  or  his 
friends'  efforts  cannot  subdue,  that  such  a  fate — privation, 
contempt,  disgrace,  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  death  by 
starvation  vuider  a  hedge  or  in  a  ditch  by  the  way-side — 
awaits  him  inevitably  at  no  distant  day. 

Of  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation— and  there  have  been  many,  more  or  less  marked  with 

striking  peculiarities — that  of  Jlr  II ,  the  West  India 

merchant,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  malady  we  are  now 
considering  seldom  takes  a  turn  so  obstiniite  and  calamitous 
as  in  this  case ;  yet  such  is  the  great  tendency  of  people  in  a 
mercantile  country  like  ours  (where  competition  and  the 
strife  of  personal  interests  assume  often  the  strength  of  strong 
passions,  and  where  a  failure  is  lookedupon,  not  undeservedly, 
as  a  gigantic  evil)  to  sink  into  fits  of  moping  melancholy, 
and  assume  false  and  distorted  views  of  their  condition,  that 
few  will  fail  to  find,  in  the  details  of  this  remarkable  case, 
some  features,  though  on  a  large  scale,  of  their  own  situa- 
tions, at  times  when  tiiey  are  under  the  domination  of  the 
dark  genius  of  despondency — the  attendant  of  all  those  who 
are  fated  to  struggle  through  a  hard  world. 

When  I  was  first  called  to  Jlr  11 ,  I  was  ushered 

into  a  house  of  great  size  and  splendour,  suited  to  the  style 
of  life  of  a  successful  West  India  mercliant.     In  an  outer 

room,  I  saw  JIrs  II ,  a  lady  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 

who  happily  combined  the  manners  of  a  gentlewoman  with 
the  kindness  and  frankness  which  pride  too  often  displaces 
from  the  hearts  and  faces  of  the  rich,  to  make  room  for  the 
haughtiness  which  is  deemed  the  badge  of  the  great.  By 
her  side  sat  a  young  woman  about  twenty  years  of  age 
(whom,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  she  called  Angelina), 
her  daughter,  possessed  of  what,  to  the  eye  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  would  have  appeare'd  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  what,   to   my  professional   observation,   was   only  the 
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extreme  delicacy,  the  pure  Jiyacinthine  tint,  the  clear  trans- 
parent skin,  and  the  fair  auhurn  hair  of  the  victim  of  a 
strumous  habit,  «hich  she  had  received  by  hereditary  ri;;ht 
from  her  mother,  who  presented  the  same  brilliant  but 
fallacious  appearances  of  the  characteristics  of  a  beautiful 
blond.  The  vivacity  and  sensibility  so  often  found  in 
voung  women  of  her  peculiar  constitution,  were  also 
apparent  ;  suggesting  to  my  mind,  as  they  must  do  to 
every  person  who  has  any  claims  to  feeling,  the  regret 
that  qualities  so  exriuisite  should  so  often  be  found 
associated  with,  if  not  resulting  from  an  unnatural  state  of 

the  system  of  the   body.     Mr   H was,  they  informed 

me,  ailing  in  a  very  slight  degree  ;  but  my  inquiries  \yere 
incapable  of  extracting  the  precise  nature  of  his  complaint ; 
the  old  lady  insisting  upon  its  being  nothing  but  an  attack 
of  spleen,  and  the  young  one,  in  her  peculiar,  sprightly  way, 
urging,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  that  her  father's  disease 
was  pure  ill-nature — a  complaint  which  she  feared  no  doctor 
could  cure.  I  tri«d  to  undeceive  her,  and  told  her  that  we 
possessed  some  secrets,  one  of  which  was  the  power  of 
making  mankind  laugh,  as  well  as  dance ;  but  I  was  soon 
told,  by  the  old  lady,  that  her  daughter  Angelina  was  not 
behind  me  in  that  respect ;  for  that  she  not  only  possessed 
that  power,  but  exercised  it  every  hour  of  the  day — a  com- 
pliment, she  thought,  to  the  victim  of  high-toned  nerves, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  description  of  a  misfortune. 

1  found  I\Ir   H sitting  in  his  bedroom,  which  was 

purposely  darkened,  by  half-closed  shutters,  to  a  dismal 
gloom.  lie  was  in  his  morning  gown,  with  his  head 
enveloped  in  largo  rolls  of  flannel,  and  his  feet  (encased  in 
a  pair  of  yellow  ]\Iorocco  slippers)  placed  on  a  footstool 
before  a  large  fire,  into  which  he  seemed  to  be  looking 
with  that  intent  gaze  which  the  winter  comforter  often 
charms  from  victims  of  ennui.  As  he  turned  his  face  upon 
me  when  I  entered,  I  got  read  to  me  at  once  the  enigmatical 
accounts  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  yellow  bilious 
tinge  which  covered  all  the  white  part  of  bis  eyes,  and 
imparted  to  the  pupil  that  heavy,  lethargic,  and  sleepy  look 
which  accompanies,  as  a  sure  companion,  all  cases  of  morbid 
melancholy,  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver  ;  but, 
in  mariy  instances,  alternates  with  sudden  expressions  of 
apprehension  and  fear,  as  if  the  patient  dreaded  the  approach 
of  personal  danger.  His  jaws  were  elongated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  despondency,  whose  influence  could  be  also  traced 
in  the  flaccid  muscles,  hanging  eyebrows,  drooping  head, 
and  all  the  other  well-known  symptoms  of  a  depressed  and 
clouded  mind,  into  which  the  radiant  bow  of  hope  has  been 
unable  to  send  any  of  its  many-coloured  rays.  I  observed, 
at  first,  no  indications  of  the  morbid,  hare-eyed  look  of 
terror  and  apprehension  which,  in  patients  of  this  class,  I 
always  search  for  with  great  solicitude,  as  Doing  a  sign  of 
something  much  more  serious  than  what  the  vulgar  under- 
stand by  hypochondria;  and  indicating  that  advancement 
of  the  progress  of  the  real  malady,  when  it  lays  its  dreadful 
grasp  on  some  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But  I  was 
assured,  from  the  other  advanced  symptoms  exhibited  to 
me,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  disease  of  the  patient 
reaching,  if  it  had  not  already  reached,  that  unhappy  climax ; 
and  my  attention  behoved  to  be  directed  to  further  indi- 
cations of  a  more  decided  character,  generally  elicited  by  a 
conversation,  wherein  the  patient  falls  naturally  into  the 
train  of  thought  suggested  l)y  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and 
best  calculated  for  rousing  them,  forcing  out  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  whether  morbid  or  natural,  and  shewing 
the  true  sl«te  of  his  disease. 

I  was  surprised  at  hearing  him  state,  somewhat  sullenly, 
that  he  had  not  sent  for  me  ;  but  I  mentally  recurred  to  the 
conversation  I  had  with  bis  wife  and  daughter,  and  sur- 
niounied  this  ditlieully,  at  the  expense  of  my  pride,  by  stat- 
ing, 'ocularly,  that  the  solicitude  of  an  aft'ectionato  consort 
Was   through  the   love  and  gratitude  of  a  good  husband,  u 


sudicicnt  authority  for  the  attenftanee  of  a  doctor — a  remark 
which  was  responded  to  by  a  splenetic  growl,  accompanied 
by  the  hasty  ch-leric  statement  (disproved  by  his  gown 
and  flannels)  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him, 
But  his  natural  politeness,  overcome  for  a  moment  by  his 
disease,  vindicated  its  authority,  and  produced  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  he  had  allowed  his  changed  temper,  as 
he  called  it,  to  Jiurry  him  into  rudeness  ;  a  fault  which  he 
was  never  guilty  of  until  latterly,  that  some  cloud  having 
come  over  his  mind,  had  obscured  his  perceptions  of 
etiquette,  as  will  as  destroyed  the  contented  and  happy 
tone  of  mind  he  used  to  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
sperity. 1  was  easily  appeased,  and  soon  got  him  engaged 
in  conversation,  jivoiilng  all  direct  allusion  to  his  ailment — 
which,  in  so  far  as  regarded  its  true  character,  was  clearly 
a  secret  to  himself — and  following  him  into  those  trains  of 
thought  which  seemed  to  produce  the  strongest  interest  in 
him,  though  of  little  importance  to  myself. 

Breffking  ofT  with  the  greatest  abruptness,  from  a  subject 
started  by  himself,  he  pronounced,  in  a  dolorous  tone  of 
voice,  accompanied  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  that  heaved  all 
his  chest,  the  name  of  an  old  school  companion  of  his ; 
throwing  upon  me,  as  he  ejaculated,  "Poor  George!  poor 
George  I"  one  of  those  timid  looks  which,  during  my  long 
practice,  I  have  never  mistaken  for  a  true  symptom  of  the 
real  hypochondria.     His  words  betrayed  mere  s^-mpathyfor 

the  fate  of  George  B ;  but  his  eyes  spoke  a  language 

different  from  that  of  sorrow  ;  darting  forth,  as  they  now 
seemed  to  eschew  a  supposed  incorporated  presence,  looks 
of  terror,  mixed  with  supplicatory  glances  of  pity,  while 
occasional  shivers  ran  over  his  body,  like  the  effects  of 
sudden  dashes  of  cold  water  on  the  hare  skin.  This  moral 
ague  remained  for  sometime,  his  eye  still  alternating  be- 
tween the  expressions  of  terror  and  pity — now  fixed  on  me 
now  on  empty  space,  and  now  averted  from  an  ideiJ  object ; 
and  ejaculations,  "  God  preserve  me  from  such  a  fate  I" 
bursting  from  him  in  deep  groans.  1  saw  in  all  this,  the 
revealed  workings  of  the  dreadful  disease  I  have  met  in  so 
manv  forms;  and  waited  patiently  until  the  exacerbation  of 
terror  had  passed,  that  1  might  probe  the  cause  of  the 
apprehension  of  his  imaginar}'  evil,  with  a  view  to  an 
endeavour  to  divest  it  of  its  supposed  danger.     He  calmed, 

ard  I  inquired  who  this  man  George   B was,  whose 

fate  called  from  him  such  intense  expressions  of  pity. 

"  WJio  is  he  !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  voice  cracked  and 
unnatural,  Avhile  the   same  expression  of  pity  and   terror 

occupied  his  face — "  who  does  not  know  George  B 

the  AVest  India  merchant,  who  has  fallen,  with  the  quick- 
ness of  a  tumbling  balloon  voyager,  from  the  heights  of 
grandeur,  riches,  and  fame,  to  beggary,  rags,  and  hunger.'' 
Heavens  !  what  a  sight  met  these  eyes  on  Sunday  week,  as 
I  took  my  last  airing  by  Nicholas'  Park  ! — I  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  it.  George  B ,  the  proud,  the  aristo- 
cratic,   haughty   George    B ,    sitting   by   the    roadside 

supplicating  alms  ! — ay,  he  condescended  to  beg  from  one 
to  whom  he  once  lent  two  thousand  pounds  !" 

He  paused,  with  his  eve  fixed  on  the  imaginary  object  oi 
his  vision,  while  a  tear,  a  tribute  to  the  pity  which  for  r 
moment  had  expelled  from  his  mind  the  terror,  bedevMu 
the  orb,  now  strained  to  the  utmost,  as  if  he  struggled  fur  a 
better  sight  of  the  victim  of  misfortune. 

"  We  began  the  world  together,"  he  continued,  in  a  more 
subdued  tone  ;  "  but  he  distanced  me  in  the  race  of  pro- 
sperity. By  one  shipment  of  tobacco — in  that  old  ship  the 
Emerald,  which,  after  he  sold  her,  sunk  near  the  Malaccas — 
he  cleared  seven  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  by  two  voyages  of 
the  Dolphin,  he  mad«  as  much  more.  Fortune  mined 
gold  on  him,  till  he  would  scarcely  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 
Disdaining  the  vulgar  gift  of  dowries,  he  married  a  beauty. 
On  great  occasions,  he  put  two  more  horses  to  bis  carriage 
than  were  used   by   the  ordinary  slow-paced   children  of 
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fortune,  to  drag  him  in  state,  or  iniilale  the  quickness  of 
Ills  own  prosperity.  Yet,  no  one  called  this  dizzy  extrava- 
gance ;  for  every  one  thought  he  couhl  stand  hij^her  fhghts  ; 
but,  sir,"  (  pausing,  ochibiting  indications  of  groat  distress, 
and  throwing  on  me  timid  looks,)  '•  he  did  not  insure  the 
Amphitrite,  though  she  was  scarcely  sea-worthy  and  he 
had  thirty  thousand  pounds  between  her  rotten  timbers. 
Well  does  the  wise  man  say,  '  The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his 
strong  city.'  The  confidrtnoe  of  wealth  made  hira  despise 
the  winds  and  the  waves  ;  but  they,  \a  their  turn,  despised 
the  Amphitrite,  and  dashed  her  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of 
Staten  Island.  Yet  \vas  not  liis  coniidcnce  abated  :  though 
he  liad  read  what  has  been  written,  that  '  He  that  is  surety 
for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it,'  lie  became  surety  for  nie 
who  paid  my  bond,  and  for  others  who  did  not  pay  their 
bond.  Tlie  smiles  of  fortune  were  changed  to  frowns.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  how  fearfully  we  merchants  are  sub- 
jected to  the  mutable  tyranny  of  tliat  subtle  and  cruel 
goddess.  The  gold  that  rained  on  him  disappeared,  his 
creditors  hated  him,  his  debtors  despised  him,  his  friends 
deserted  him,  and  she,  his  beautiful  wife  who  had  come 
without  a  dowry,  wont  inthout  a  jointure — ay,  and 
without  regret.     Oh  !  why  was  I  not  spared  the  sight  of  that 

apparition — George  B ,  with  no  shoes  on  his  feet  ;  a 

ragged  napkin  bound  round  his  temples  ;  a  coat  through 
which  the  cold  winter  Avinds  blew  ;  hungry,  cold,  wretched, 
miseraljle — begging  from  me — from  me — a  penny  to  assuage 
the  pangs  of  starvation  !" 

He  shuddered  as  he  pronounced  the  last  of  these  words  ; 
pressing  his  arms  to  his  sides,  clasping  firmly  his  liands, 
and  grinding  his  toeth,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  resist  or 
bear  an  exacerbation  of  terror  that  shook  him  to  the  cenire 
and  wrung  from  him,  in  sj)ite  of  himself,  the  prayer — "  O 
(lod,  avert  from  me  this  fate  !"  But  he  got  no  confidence 
from  heaven  ;  for  all  this  suffering  was  succeeded  by  the 
same  expression  of  terror  I  had  already  detected.  Looking 
at  me  askance,  he  voluntarily,  yet  timidly  construed  and 
explained  these  extraordinary  symptoms,  by  a  single 
remark. 

"  Is  it  not  possible,"  said  he  —  "  I  mean  is  it  not,"  (pausing 
and  looking  fearfully,)  "  is  it  not  likely — probable — that  1 
may  yet  beg  ?" 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to  forget  the  look  that  accom- 
panied these  words,  though  1  have  seen  the  terror-stricken 
orb  of  the  hypochondriac  in  its  most  nervous  paroxj'sm. 
The  mystery  was  now  explained  ;  and,  having  detected  the 
patient's  disease,  I  framed  my  answer  in  such  a  form  as 
might  have  some  ch;mce  (though  I  knew  its  extent  was 
small)  of  allaying  his  fear. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  judge,"  replied  I,  "  scarcely  anything 
can  bo  pronounced  more  improbable  than  that  j'ou  should 
be  brought  to  that  condition.  You  forget  entirely  that  you 
liave  yourself  accounted  for  George  15 — . — 's  niisfoi  tunes. 
He  made  money  too  easily;  and,  having  too  much  of  it,  he 
despised  it.  You  know  what  the  proverb  says — '  Hast 
thou  found  honey :  eat  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest 
thou  be  filled  therewith,  and  vomit  it.'  Your  friend  vomit- 
ed liis  wealth.  AVhy  engaged  he  in  suretj-ship — an  impru- 
dence railed  against  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  whose 
Baying,  applicable  to  it,  you  have  yourself  quoted  }  '  The 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  the  rich  and  the  poor ;'  but  tlie  rich 
man  unmakes  himself.  Even  when  your  friend  saw  danger 
approaching,  he  did  not '  hide  himself;'  but,  like  the  simple- 
ton, '  passed  on  and  was  punished.'  If  a  man  bring  liira- 
Bclf  to  ruin  by  impnidence,  another  may  surely  avoid  that 
ruin,  by  that  virtue  which  comprehends  all  others — 
prudence — divine  prudence. 

As  I  spoke,  he  eyed  me  incredulously.  My  reference  to 
holy  writ  seemed  to  touch  a  chord  that  startled  him  and 
increased  his  distress.  AVith  that  triumphant  cunning 
which  his  unfortunate  class  use  in  the  supposed  detection 


of  schemes  to  allay  their  fear,  ho  cried  out  In  great 
agitation — 

"  Ha!  you  avoid  t\-[C  grcnt,  the  impnrtaiif  sentence — and 
I  know  rv/iy  you  avoid  it;  but  you  cannot  deceive  me  by 
trying  to  make  me  believe  it  is  nut  in  the  holy  book  ;  for 
I  dream  of  it — it  haunts  me  cLiy  and  night — and  why  should 
I  not  believe  the  words  of  inspiration .''  Hear  them — '  Boast 
not  thyself  of  to-morrow  :  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth  ;  for  riches  take  wings  and  fly  away  as  an 
eagle  towards  heaven.'  These,  sir,  are  the  fearful  words; 
and  we  have,  besides,  the  experience  of  the  world  to  teach 
us  that  rich  men  become  beggars — dreadful  fate  I — beggars, 
sir,  in  cpite  of  all  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I  ;  "  but  the  confidence  of  a  prudent 
man  in  the  stability  of  his  fortune  is  not  to  be  shaken  by 
the  experience  of  the  fiite  of  the  imprudent  man  who  has 
thrown  his  riches  to  the  wiads.  If  you  had  not  insured 
the  JMermaid,  which,  from  hearing  of  her  launch  some  time 
ago,  I  understand  is  one  of  your  valuable  vessels,  you 
might  have  dreaded  the  fate  that  resulted  from  not  iusuiing 
the  Amphitrite." 

"  And  I  have  not  insured  the  Mermaid!"  screamed  he, 
with  a  voice  that  pierced  the  tympanum  of  my  cars  like  a 
sharp  instrument — "  /  have  riot  insured  the  Mermaid,"  he 
repeated,  with  a  kind  of  yell,  as  he  fell  back  on  his  chair, 
with  his  face  covered  by  his  ague-struck  liands. 

1  was  unprepared  for  this  sudden  burst  ;  for  1  had 
hazarded  the  remark,  trusting  to  this  generally-esteemed 
prudent  and  somewhat  close-handed  man  having  followed 
the  practice  of  cautious  merchants,  in  insuring  a  new  and 
untried  vessel.  The  agitation  into  which  I  had  involun- 
tarily thrown  him  prevented  me  from  looking  calmly  at  the 
true  and  limited  import  of  my  simple  remark,  which,  with- 
out a  superadditiou  of  some  secret  cause  of  apprehension, 
never  could  have  produced  such  a  terrible  effect,  even  on  a 
hypochondriac.  As  he  still  lay  struggling  with  his  appulse 
of  apprehension,  I  hastened  to  remove  the  causs  of  alarm, 
in  the  only  way  which  seemed  clear  and  certain. 

"  You  may  sliil  insure  the  Mermaid,"  said  I,  "  wherever 
she  is.  No  office  will  refuse  to  undertake  the  risk  of  a 
sea-worthy  ship  that  has  not  exceeded  her  time." 

Taking  his  trembling  hands  from  off  his  face,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me  with  tliat  wild  look  which  shews  that  terror  is. 
for  a  moment,  under  the  self-excrueiating  domination  of 
despai  r. 

"  When  the  helm  is  sunk  in  the  quicksands  of  New- 
foundland,"  h«  cried,  in  a  heart-piercing  tone,  "  and  the 
mizzen  is  whirling  in  the  eddies  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  what 
less  would  the  premium  be  than  cent,  per  cent.  V 

He  wrung  his  hands  as  he  ejaculated  these  words,  and 
fixed  his  eye  intensely  on  some  ideal  object,  as  if  he  had 
seen  the  doomed  vessel  that  held  a  great  part  of  his  troa> 
sures  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ravages  of  the  storm — the 
rudder  in  the  act  of  being  embedded  in  the  quicksands — 
and  the  masts  drifting  along,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  He  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time,  draw- 
ing deep  sighs,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  my  presence. 
I  was  much  perplexed.  I  had  got  no  intelligence  of  the  loss 
of  the  Jlormaid — an  event  which,  from  her  great  size,  would 
have  produced  some  noise  ;  and  the  conduct  of  his  wile  and 
daughter  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
loss  that  might  bring  them  to  beggary.  At  the  same  time,  1 
was  not  so  well  assured  of  the  absolute  extent  of  the  patient's 
disease,  as  to  be  able  to  conclude,  upon  the  inst;int,  that  he 
merely  imagined  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  He  might  have 
got  secret  intelligence  of  the  disaster  ;  and,  strong  as  the 
paroxysm  was  that  had  shaken  him  in  the  manner  I  bad 
witnessed,  its  intensity  would  have  been  no  overacting  of 
the  true,  natural,  heallhy  agony  of  truth — such  truili — 
operating  on  a  sound  mind.  In  this  uncertainty,  I  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  or  « hat  to  say.     The  unhappy  man  still 
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Bat  under  the  influence  of  the  dreadful  charm  with  which 
truth  or  disease  had  inrested  the  creation  of  his  fancy,  on 
which  his  mind  and  gaze  were  intently  fixed.  To  have 
questioned  him,  or  argued  with  him  farther,  would,  on 
either   of  my  suppositions,    have    been   improper,    and   to 

have  called  in   Mrs   II •  would  have  produced  alarm, 

either  for  the  soundness  of  her  husband's  mind  or  the  safety 
of  the  vessel.  My  only  course  seemed  to  be,  to  change,  in 
the  meantime,  the  conversation — if  indeed  it  was  possible 
to  engage  his  mind  on  any  other  topic — and  wait  until  I 
got  information  that  would  enable  me  to  act  with  greater 
decision. 

"  There  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the  exchange  between  this 
country  and  Russia,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  catch  his  eye. 

"  Ila  !  it  will  not  do,  sir,"  he  replied,  looking  at  me 
suspiciously  and  fearfully — "you  are  not  able,  by  this 
sleight,  to  conceal  from  me  that  dreadful  truth.  That  may 
be  one  of  your  modes  of  cure  ;  but  can  you  put  together 
the  floating  pieces  of  the  wreck  of  the  Blermaid  ?  Unless 
you  can  do  that,  you  cannot  mend  my  broken  mind.  This 
attempted  imposition,  though  well  intended,  increases  my 
agony,  already  insufferable  :  why  don't  you  do  as  George 

B 's  friends  persisted  in  doing,  after  the  Amphitrite's 

loss  was  blazed  at  Lloyd's — why  don't  you  boldly  say  at 
once,  that  the  ship  is  7iot  lost .''  That  is  the  common 
worldly  way  of  excruciation.  But  you  cannot,  you  cannot — 
the  thing  is  too  clear  for  that,  your  courage  not  suflicient, 
and  my  penetration  too  keen.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had,  at 
this  moment,  the  luxury  ol  one  faint  desperate  doubt  !" 

"  I  have  not  heard  any  intelligence  of  such  a  loss,"  said 
I,  forced  to  continue  the  subject. 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  he — "  that  is  a 
gentler  way  of  performing  the  operation  of  bandaging  the 
eyes,  that  one  may  not  see  the  death  that  is  carried  on  the 
point  of  the  amputating  knife.  But  it  cannot  thus  be 
concealed ;  for  it  is  felt  through  every  nerve  and  muscle, 
and,  mounting  to  the  brain  which  it  maddens,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  eyes,"  (pausing  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper.)  "  When  a  truth  is  bej'ond  cavil  and  suspicion, 
believe  me  it  is  best  to  let  it  alone — there  is  a  certain  stage 
of  a  disease  when  the  certainty  of  death  itself  is  no  longer 
concealed  from  the  patient.  The  man  that  would  attempt 
to  make  me  believe  that  the  Mermaid  is  not  lost,  I  would 
consider  my  enemy  as  well  as  an  impostor.  Sympathy  is 
best  exerted  in  endeavouring  to  enable  us  to  support  evils 
that  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  averted.  I  say  endea- 
vouring, for  my  evil  is  insupportable.  I  cannot  face  beg- 
gary :  yet  whither  can  I  fly  for  relief.''  Mercy  !  Heaven  ! — 
mercy  !  on  the  beggared  bankrupt,  who  cannot  live  by  the 
way-side,  and  yet  cannot  die  there  !     Horrible  destiny  !" 

His  feelings  were  now,  by  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
which  I  had  unfortunately  stimulated,  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  mortal  sufi'ering.  He  continued  repeating  the 
ivords  "  horrible  destiny,"  as  the  fearful  images  of  want  and 
beggary  he  conjured  up  stood  revealed  before  him,  like 
impersonations.  His  eye  still  sought  the  ideal  creations, 
as  if  they  had  been  realities  existing  beside  him,  and 
operating  on  him  by  the  power  of  a  charm  ;  yet  at  intervals 
he  seemed  to  recoil  from  them  with  horror,  and  fixed  on 
me  a  look  expressive  of  the  supplication  of  pity.  In  ni^- 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  his  atlairs,  I  was  doing  the 
man  injury.  I  could  not  with  safety  risk  another  remark  ; 
for  everytbing  I  had  yet  said  had  aggravated  the  terrors 
to  which  he  was  clearly  enslaved.  Starting  up  as  if  I 
suddenly  recollected  an  engagement,  I  hurriedly  took  my 
departure,  obliged  to  leave  him  still  in  the  grasp  of  the 
hulotonic  that  convulsed  his  whole  frame. 

On  reaching  the  anteroom,  into   Avhich   I  had  been  fir>t 

introduced,  I  found  JIrs  H and  Angelina,  along  with 

a  genteel  young  man  named  Augustus  A ,  who  seemed 

•o  be  on  terms  of  great  intimacv  with  the  family,  and  whose 


eloquent  ocular  conversatioii  with  the  young  lady,  led  me 
to  suspect  that  the  intimacy  would  one  day  be  changed  into 
a  relationship.  As  I  entered,  the  sprightlv,  volatile  girl 
came  running  forward,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  asked 
me  if  her  father,  by  my  means,  had  yet  recovered  his  usual 
good  nature.  She  wished,  above  all  things,  he  should  get 
some  of  that  secret  medicine  I  had  mentioned,  (and  of  the 
nature  of  which  Augustus  had  informed  her,)  that  would 
make  him  dance- — a  remark  she  accompanied  with  a  side 
look  of  great  significance  to  her  lover,  who  rejoined  smartlv, 
that  there  might  soon  be  occasion  for  the  old  gentleman 
using  his  limbs  in  that  graceful  exercise.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  sprightly  young  lady  was  checked  by  a  blush  which 
added  a  supplement  to  my  information.  I  accompanied 
the  mother  to  another  apartment,  where  I  learned  from  her 
that  the  object  she  had  particularly  in  view,  in  requesting 
my  professional  assistance  for  her  husband,  was  his  restora- 
tion  to  a  better  temper,  the  change  of  which  she  thought 
depended  on  a  state  of  the  stomach,  capable  in  all  likeli- 
hood of  being  removed  or  ameliorated  ;  but,  that  restora- 
tion, she  continued,  behoved  to  be  quick,  for  a  marriage 
had  for  some  time  been  fixed  between  her  daughter  and 
the  young  man  I  had  seen,  and  she  had  some  fears 
that,  in  his  present  gloomy  state  of  mind,  he  would  be 
unwilling  to  sign  the  contract,  whereby,  as  hr  had 
already  agreed,  ten  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  given  as 
a  dowry.  I  heard  the  old  lady  out,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  ascertain,  by  oblique  questions  and  watching  of  her 
countenance,  whether  she  was  aware  of  the  extraortlinary 
state  of  mind  and  feelings  into  which  her  husband  had 
fallen,  and,  above  all,  whether  she  had  heard  any  unfavour- 
able accounts  of  the  jMermaid,  or  of  his  finances  generally. 
Her  answers  and  manner  indicated  no  knowledge  of  any 
misfortune,  nor  indeed  of  any  fear  of  misfortune,  enter- 
tained by  her  husband.  All  she  knew  was,  that  he  hai' 
got  into  a  gloomy  and  ill-natured  condition  of  mind, 
which  she  said  was  entirely  unjustified  by  any  change  in 
his  worldly  condition.  By  the  Mermaid,  she  added,  a 
powerful  vessel,  which  he  had  (from  his  usual  narrow 
spirit)  trusted  to  the  sea  without  insurance,  he  was  almost 
certain  to  realize  a  very  large  addition  to  his  fortune.  I  was 
surprised  at  these  statements ;  but  considered  it  prudent, 
in  the  meantime,  to  make  no  disclosure  which  might  tend 
to  alarm  the  family,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  approach 
ot  the  daughter's  marriage,  were  clearly  all  in  a  state  of 
confidence  and  happiness,  qualified  very  slightly  by  a  sup- 
posed fit  of  the  spleen  in  the  father,  which  would  leave  him 
before  the  important  day  of  the  union. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  satisfied  myself,  by 
inquiries  among  merchants,  and  without  raising  any  sus- 
picions, that  no  unfavourable  accounts  had  been  received 
of  the  Mermaid,  which  had  touched  at  ^Madeira,  where  she 
had  been  heard   of  on  her  passage  out  to  Jamaica.     Jlr 

H 's  credit  was   everywhere  reckoned  unexceptionable, 

though  his  close-handedness  and  firmness  in  bargain-mak- 
ing were  not  so  generallv  admired.  I  was  now  satisfied  that 
my  patient  was  a  true  victim  of  the  real  malady  of  hypo- 
chondriacism  ;  and  that,  by  brooding  over  the  misfortunes  of 

George  B and  the  danger  he  ran  from  not  insuring 

bis  valuable  vessel,  he  had  contracted  psetidoblepsis  imagin- 
aria,  or  an  imaginary  vision  of  objects,  which  often  attends 
the  original  disease,  as  one  of  its  very  worst  characteristics. 
I  called  again  upon  him  next  day  about  the  same  hour, 
and  found  him  in  the  same  position  he  occupied  the  day 
before,  sitting  in  the  dark  room,  and  looking  into  tlie  heart 
of  the  fire,  as  if  the  object  of  bis  morbid  vision  were  to  be 
found  there.  He  did  not  hear  the  opening  of  the  door  ;  but 
the  sound  of  my  voice  produced  a  start,  and  a  sudden,  timid, 
oblique  cast  of  the  eye,  which  satisfied  me  he  was  still 
under  the  same  melancholy  delusion. 
"Have  you  seen  Georce  B to-day?"  he  said,  hurriedly. 
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and, as  if  afraid  to  hear  the  answer  lie  requested.    "  Poorman ! 

floor  man ! — I  saw  him  from  that  window  an  hour  ago.     How 
iltle  does  he  know  tluit  I  am  so  near  his  awful  condition  !" 

It  was  impossible  he  could  have  seen  the  dreaded  victim 
of  the  fate  he  himself  anticipated,  from  that  window  :  it 
was  a  mere  mirage  of  monomania. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  answered  I ;  "  hut  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  your  vessel  the  Mermaid  was  noted  at  Madeira, 
and  no  one  has  heard  unfavourable  accounts  of  her;  so  she 
must  be  presumed  to  be  safe.  You  have  allowed  a  fancy 
to  master  your  perception  of  truth." 

"  The  old  medicine  again  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sarcastic 
prin  and  tone,  evidently  excruciating  to  himself.  "  So  did  I 
act  the  leech  to  my  poor  friend,  when,  with  Lloyd's  List  in 
my  hand,  I  told  him  that  the  Amphitrite  was  not  lost.  So 
do  we  all  endeavour  to  cheat  the  unfortunate." 

"  Well,"  replied  I,  "  shew  me  Lloyd's  List  for  the  loss 
of  the  Mermaid,  and  I  will  renounce  my  scepticism." 

"  We  are  not  generally  anxious,"  replied  he,  *'  to  convince 
people  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  misfortune  that 
must  bring  us  to  beggary.  It  is  enough  that  /  read  that 
dreadful  paragraph  myself  I  could  not  stand  a  reperusal 
of  it.  I  threw  tlxe  fatal  paper  from  me  ;  but  the  words,  the 
words  to  a  letter,  are  marked  as  by  a  burning  iron  on  my 
brain.  I  trace  them  everywhere  :  on  that  wall,  in  that  fire, 
in  the  air,  I  see  them  ;  and,  O  God  !  they  need  no  Daniel  to 
construe  the  doom  of  my  ruin — my  condemnation  to  that 

state  in  whieli  I  may,  with  poor  George  B ,  weep  over 

a  divided  crust,  begged  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  charity  !" 

"  Would  you  have  any  objections  to  let  me  peruse  the 
paragraph?"  said  L 

"  What  need,  what  need,"  he  cried,  emphaticall)',  "  of  a 
paltry  array  of  the  impressions  of  types,  where  the  brain  is 
burned  by  the  flaming  characters  ?  I  know  nothing  of  the 
dreadful  memorial.  I  threw  it  from  me  in  despair.  Cease 
this  silly  scepticism,  resorted  to  to  shew  an  affected  hypercri- 
tical examination  of  evidence.  See  you  that  book.''" — (laying 
his  hand  on  a  Bible  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  speaking  slow 
and  solemnly) — '■'do  you  duuhl  Jwlt/  writ  ?"   i 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  emphatically,  he  threw 
on  me  a  look  of  the  triumph  of  despair  over  the  effort  to 
pierce  the  darkness  of  his  mind  by  the  last  struggling  beam 
of  hope.  Having  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  an  analogous 
example  of  the  certainty  of  the  probation  of  the  loss  of  the 
JMermaid,  he  could  go  no  further,  and  fell  back  on  his  chair, 
with  his  face  again  covered  by  his  palsied  hands ;  but  I 
retained  my  hopes  of  still  shaking  him,  by  forcing  him  to 
descend  to  the  particulars  of  the  disaster. 

"  When  and  where  was  the  Jlermaid  lost .''"  said  I. 

This  question,  which  begged  particulars,  and  assurned  the 
loss,  curdled  bis  blood — he  shuddered  all  over;  but,  though 
his  courage  was  at  fault,  his  fancy  was  prepared  : — 

"  On  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,"  he  replied,  "  on  the 
stormy  night  of  the  15th  of  November;  she  was  driven  so 
far  north  by  stress  of  weather.  Thus  has  perished  the 
greater  part  of  my  fortune.  Other  small  disasters  complete 
my  ruin" — starting  up  suddenly  and  looking  wildly  around. 
"  But,  sir,  you  must  mention  this  to  no  one,  not  even  to  my 
wife — an  execution  in  my  house  to-morrow  would  be  the 
result  of  the  discovery.  She  cannot  stand  it ;  and  I  must 
not  kill  her  yet  ;  though  death  will,  I  hope,  ultimately  re- 
lieve her  from  the  necessity  of  begging  with  me  by  the 
way-side.  Promise,  promise,  on  this  holy  book,  that  you 
will  not  divulge  my  secret !" 

I  hesitated  thus  to  confirm  his  disease. 
"  Do  you  refuse  me  this  simple  request?"  he  continued, 
falling  on  his  knees  and  seizing  my  legs,  w'^^e  his  wild, 
despair-stricken  eye  sought  with  piteous  luui.  my  face. 
'  Is  it  thus  you  repay  my  confidence  ?  The  confessions  of 
a  patient  are  sacred  :  shall  mine  be  made  an  exception  ? 
Then  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  and  mine  ! — for  we 


are  all  undone — my  tender,  doating  wife— my  Angelina  on 
tiie  eve  of  marriage — all  Jiurlcd  in  one  instant  from  the 
height  of  affluence  to  ruiti." 

"  I  will  divulge  nothing,"  said  I,  raising  his  weak  and 
emaciated  body  as  I  would  have  done  that  of  a  child  ;  "  but 
if  the  disaster  is  in  Lloyd's,  my  secrecy  can  bo  of  small  im- 
portance." 

"  True,  true,"  ho  replied,  as  he  again  sank  on  his  chair — 
"  I  forgot.  Nothing  can  now  save  me.  It  must  be  all 
over  the  town.     What  do  the  people  say  of  it  ?      Do  they 

piti/  me  as  I  pity  George  B ?      Ha  I — then — then  am 

I  indeed  to  be  pitied,  /or  being  pitied  !  How  often,  cruel 
powers !  have  I  prayed  thee  to  avert  from  me  that  wretched 
boon,  as  the  last,  the  greatest  of  all  worldly  evils  !" 

My  influence  over  the  convulsive  throes  that  followed 
these  words  was  nothing.  The  only  relief  lay  in  the 
exhaustion  of  nature's  diseased  strength.  With  an  ordi- 
nary victim  of  real  evil  many  expedients  may  be  fallen  ujion 
to  introduce  glimpses  of  consolation  through  crevices  of  the 
mind  ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  hypochondria  that 
the  imagined  object  of  terror  engrosses  in  its  power  all  the 
mental  forces — judgment,  imagination,  and  feeling — leaving 
no  factilty  through  which  a  medicinal  virtue  can  be  com- 
municated to  the  diseased  and  burning  brain.  Aware,  as  my 
professional  knowledge  made  me,  of  the  invincible  nature 
of  the  false  belief  engendered  by  this  disease,  I  resolved 
upon  not  persisting  in  an  attempt,  by  mere  argument,  to 
force  it  to  give  place  to  a  truer  conviction.  Through  the 
physical  powers,  an  impression,  in  the  first  instance,  could, 
with  the  greatest  chance  of  success,  be  made  on  the  diseased 
mind  ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  man  recovered  from  his 
fit,  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  he  was  unwell  in 
body  and  required  medicine.  He  scarcely  deigned  to  reply 
to  me  on  a  subject  so  far  beneath  his  attention,  engrossed 
as  it  was  with  an  evil  of  so  gigantic  a  kind  ;  and  sullenly 
and  sarcastically  required  me  to  send  him  a  dose  of  arsenic. 
I  laid  on  the  table  what  I  thought  would  benefit  him, 
along  with  the  necessary  directions,  and  left  him  still  groan- 
ing under  the  agony  of  his  imagined  infliction. 

In  the  passage,  I  met  the  gay  and  hilarious  Angelina,  who 
again  inquired,  laughing,  when  her  father  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  dance — unaware  of  my  private  knowledge  of 
what  gave  a  humour  to  this  turn  of  her  natural  vivacity. 
A  servant,  in  the  meantime,  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Sirs 

IT waited  for  me  in  an  adjoining  room.     I  hastened  to 

her,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found  her  extended  on  a  couch, 
bathed  in  tears,  and  apparently  under  the  infliction  of  some 
intense  sorrow. 

"Oh,  why  have  you  concealed  this  disaster  from  me ?" 
she  cried,  as  I  advanced. 

"  What  disaster,  madam  ?"  said  I. 

"The  loss  of  the  Mermaid,"  replied  she,  crying  and 
sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Is  it  true,  then  ?"  said  I,  starting  with  astonishment. 

"  Who  should  know  better  than  my  husband  ?"  said  she. 

I  was  instantly  relieved  by  her  answer.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  the  servant  had  overheard  a  part  of  the  convers- 
ation between  me  and  Mr  II ,  and  communicated  it  to 

her  mistress.  I  explained  everything  to  her,  and  she  was 
satisfied  on  this  great  sulject  of  alarm  ;  but  she  had  still  a 
difficulty  to  struggle  with.  The  marriage  of  her  daughter 
drew  near,  and  how  would  her  husband  be  got  prevailed 
upon  to  fulfil  his  obligation  to  pay  the  dowry  of  ten  thousand 
poun<ls,  if  he  continued  under  the  dark  cloud  of  mental 
delusion  whose  inspissated  gloom  strangled  the  verv  rays 
of  the  instinctive  perception  of  primary  and  elemental  truths? 
I  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  the  ease, 
and  suggested  that  the  marriage  might  take  place  in  the 
meantime,  and  the  obliga'ion  for  the  tocher  left  to  be  (lot 
signed  afterwards,  when  the  ]\Iermaid  came  home.  This 
jilan  did  not  however  please  ■  au''  I  suspected,  tliough  she 
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had  too  much  delicacy  to  admit  it,  that  the  oljligation  for 
the  cash  was  htldakind  ot  sine  qua  noii  by  the  hridcgrooni. 
I,  therefore,  promised  to  consider  seriously  of  seme  means 
of  relieving  her  from  the  extraordinary  position  in  which 
she  and  her  family  were  placed ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
recommended  to  her  to  use  her  own  exertions  in  getting  her 
husband  to  take  the  medicines  I  had  ordered  ;  leaving  to 
lu-r  own  discretion,  to  break  to  him  the  sulijcct  of  his 
tenors,  or  keep  it,  in  the  meantime,  within  her  own  bosom, 
as  she  conceived  most  prudent ;  but  enjoining,  in  any  view, 
to  preserve  inviolate  my  honour  with  the  invalid,  over 
whom  my  power  could  be  only  co-extensive  with  the  faith 
he  reposed  in  nie. 

Next  day,  I  had  another  communing  with  Mrs  II , 

who  informed  me  that,  on  the  previous  night,  she  had 
witnessed  the  most  dreadful  scene  she  had  ever  experienced 
during  her  life.  Mr  H ,  unable  longer  to  restrain  him- 
self, had,  with  tears  of  lamentation,  told  her  she  must 
prepare  herself  for  becoming  a  beggar  ;  that  the  Mermaid 
was  lost,  and  his  brother  William,  for  whom  lie  had  become 
siiretv  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  tliousand  pounds,  had  suddenly 
faih'd,  whereby  he  would  have  that  money  to  pay.  Her 
etforts  to  undeceive  him  produced  an  absolute  frenzy ;  he 
tore  the  bandages  from  his  temples,  uttered  loud  screams  of 
agony,  sank  suddenly  into  fits  of  gloomy  silence,  then  passed 
into  paroxysms  of  weeping,  and  fell  on  her  neck,  sobbing 
like  a  child.  His  condition  since  had  only  been  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  misery.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do  ; 
because,  if  she  were  to  promulgate  his  condition,  with  a 
view  to  getting  friends  and  acquaintances  to  come  and 
endeavour  to  undeceive  him,  she  might  injure  his  mer- 
cantile interests  and  credit,  and  produce  that  very  ruin  he 
so  much  dreaded.  In  the  meantime,  the  day  of  the 
marriage  approached  apace;  and  she  now  candidly  confessed 
that,  if  there  was  any  demur  about  advancing  the  tocher, 
the  bridegroom  might  refuse  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
engagement,  whereby  her  fragile  daughter  might  lose  her 
life,  and  at  all  events  her  happiness  for  ever.  I  told  her 
I  had  not  yet  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but 
recommended  to  her  to  send  to  all  the  friends  of  the  sea- 
men on  board  the  Jlermaid,  to  ascertain  if  any  letters  had 
come  to  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  hold  of  them. 

In  the  evening,  a  message  came  to  me  from  Sirs  II , 

informing  me  that  she  had  ascertained  that  no  letters  liad 
yet  arrived  from  any  of  the  seamen  of  the  Jlermaid.  I  re- 
volved all  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  this  extraor- 
dinary case  in  my  mind  during  the  night,  and  bethought 
myself  of  the  excusable  expedient  of  removing  the  fatal 
deception  of  the  patient  by  a  humane  and  innocent  imposi- 
tion— to  destroy  falsehood  by  falsehood,  and  thereby  elicit 
truth.  My  plan  was  to  get  reprinted  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper, containing  a  superinduced  entry,  as  if  from  Lloyd's, 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Mermaid  at  her  place  of  destination, 
and  to  lay  this  paper  within  the  reach  of  tlie  deluded  inva- 
lid. I  commuuicated  this  plan  to  Mrs  II ,  who  ap- 
proved of  it ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  gave  instructions  to  a 
printer,  in  whom  I  could  repose  confidence,  to  put  his  part 
of  the  scheme  into  execution.  He  entered  cordiall_v  into 
the  device,  and,  next  forenoon,  sent  me  a  proof  of  the  paper 
and  the  fictitious  entry,  which  I  immediately  revised  and 
returned  to  him,  with  directions  to  send  me  the  perfect  copy 
in  the  evening.  About  seven  o'clock,  accordingly,  a  young 
man  brought  me  the  paper,  stating  that  his  master  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  town  in  the  altcrnoon  ;  but  that  I  might 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  copy,  which  had  been  care- 
fully thrown  off  by  his  foreman.     I  immediately  carried  it 

to  ftlrs  II ,  who  undertook  to  lay  it  i"  such  a  position  as 

would  secure  the  eye  of  her  husband.  The  matrimonial 
contract,  she  said,  required  to  be  signen  on  the  16th,  two 
days  after,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  state  of  her  husband,  she  had  resolved  ujion 


the  marriage  being  celebrated  afterwards  privately.  She 
beseeched  me  strongly  to  attend  and  witness  ihe  contract, 
whereby  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  facilitating  the 
completion  of  this  most  delicate  and  dangerous  negotiation. 

On  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  I  attended  accordingly. 
The  scene  presented  to  me,  as  I  entered  the  sick  man'a 
chamber,  was  extraordinary  and  striking.  The  window 
shutters  were  still  half  closed,  and  the   room  nearly  dark. 

Augustus  A and  Angelina  were  sitting  ojiposite  to  each 

other  at  the  aperture  of  the  window  ;  their  faces,  on  which 
the  light  shone  by  the  side  of  deep  shadows,  exhibiting  that 
mixture  of  love,  joy,  fear,  and  solicitude,  which  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  their  situation  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce in  hearts  whose  sympathies  were  moved  by  the  elas- 
tic springs  of  an  affection  which  had  not  been  crossed,  and 
hopes  that  never  had  been  blighted.  The  mother  sat  silently 
looking  at  her  husband,  who,  rolled  up  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  sat  immerged  in  a  mood  of  gloomy  de- 
spair, his  head  leaning  on  his  breast,  his  eyebrows  knit,  hit 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  his  mouth  sealed  with  a  sullen,  ob- 
stinate silence,  and  everything  indicating  either  that  he  w;i3 
unconscious  of  what  was  to  be  enacted  in  his  presence,  or 
determined  not  to  take  a  friendly  part  in  it.  I  seated  my- 
self opposite  to  him,  and  was  saluted  by  a  half  scowling, 
half  timid  look,  which,  having  scanned  me  hurriedly, 
sought  again  the  fire.  The  meeting  of  friends  collected  to 
witness  a  coffin-lifting  of  a  dear  relative,  could  not  have 
presented  a  more  funereal,  gloomy,  and  dismal  aspect — the 
shadows  being  relieved,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  lurid  smile 
of  expectant  heirs,  and  in  the  other,  by  the  struggling 
gleam  of  the  doubtful  joy  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride.  At 
length,  the  man  of  the  law  came  with  the  important  docu- 
ment ;  and,  having  his  bustling,  officious  importance  and 
familiarity  blasted  by  the  sullen  growl  of  the  hypochondriac, 
sat  down  in  disappointment  and  irresolution.  After  some 
words  of  ceremony,  approaching  to  the  sombreness  of  the 
preliminaries  of  a  service  over  the  dead,  the  deed  was  read, 
purporting,  in  the  usual  terms,  that  the  two  parties  had 
agreed  to  accept  of  each  other  for  lawful  spouses,  and  th;it, 
in  consideration  of  a  jointure  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-vear, 
the  father  of  the  bride  had  agreed  to  advance  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  as  the  tocher  of  his  daughter.  When 
the  deed  was  read,  all  was  silent.  The  bridegroom  adhib- 
ited his  name  first,  and  the  bride,  suffused  with  blushes 
and  "  smiling  inwardly,"  followed  his  example.  It  was 
now  placed  before  the  father,  and  the  lawyer  held  out  tt 
him  the  pen,  fraught,  after  a  dipping  and  a  rcdipping,  with 
the  nicely  adjusted  quota  of  ink,  lor  the  purpose  of  his 
signing  his  name. 

The  company  sat  for  a  few  minutes  silently  looking  at 
the  attitude  of  the  man  of  the  law,  who  still  held  out  the 
pen  to  the  invalid.  A  loud,  horrible,  fiendish  cackle  of  a  laugh 
wrung  spasmodically  from  the  dry  throat  of  the  hypochon 
driac,  rang  through  the  apartment,  and  filled  every  fac« 
with  consternation  and  terror.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever 
having  heard  a  sound  so  unearthly,  so  much  beyond  all 
powers  of  description — a  noise  so  com]iounded  of  all  the 
elements  of  disccu-dancy.  It  seemed  the  accumulated  ex- 
pression of  all  his  griefs,  terrors,  and  misery.  Thr;;Etiiig 
his  hand,  with  a  fluttering,  trembling  preci]>itude,  iiiio  the 
pocket  of  his  gown,  he  dragged  forth  the  newspaper  con- 
taining the  fictitious  annouucemrnt  of  the  arrival  of  the 
IMcvmaid,  and  waved  it  triumjihantly  over  his  head. 

•  It  is  not  enough,"  he  cried,  still  throwing  the  papei 
Diickwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendant,  '•  that  a  pool 
wretch,  doomed  to  beggary  and  starvation,  should  have  his 
fate  to  struggle  with,  unaided  by  the  co-operation  or  soothed 
by  the  sympathy  of  relatives  and  friends.'  No!  there 
must  be  added — by  the  agency  of  the  Devil  acting  through 
the  cruel  refinements  of  a  wife's  treachery,  a  doctor's  cuii- 
iiing,  and  a  daufl.tcr's  selfishness — the  injury  ;uid  insult  of  a 
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dcffratling  deception — an  imposition,  n  cheat.  Though 
reduced  to  boggary,  I  am  not  yet,  thauk  God  !  deserted  by 
my  perception  of  trutli,  and  my  love  of  lionesty  and  fair 
deahng.  '  The  Mermaid  has  arrived"  (looking  at  the  paper, 
and  repeating  his  screech  laugh)  '^'safe — all  well!'  Ami  who 
tells  us   tiiis  glorious  news  ?     No  otiier  than  Mr   itUhcrt 

S ,  P>  inter  in S/rcct  of  our  own  toivn  of ,  >vliosc 

name  is  ])laeed  here — iiere"  (iiointiiig  to  the  print)  "  to  this 
London  paper,  as  a  guarantee,  a  pledge  of  the  truth  of  his 
information.  Excellent  cheat !  Nobie  device  !  Ingenious 
trickery !  How  worthy  of  the  jugglers,  and  the  poor, 
vretchcd,  miserable  beggar  attempted  to  be  juggled  !" 

I  seized  the  paper,  which,  as  he  tell  back  screaming  out 
his  hysterical  laugh,  ho  threw  from  him.      Heavens  !   what 

was  my  surprise  to  find  it  indeed  true  that  JMr    S 's 

foreman,  to  whom  the  secret  had  not  been  communicated, 
liad,  in  his  master's  absence,  placed,  according  to  the  custom 
li  printers  in  ordinary  matters,  his  master's  name  at  the 
foot  of  the  London  newsjiapcr!  I  had  ruined  the  whole 
proceedings  ;  all  the  consequences  of  this  broken  off  mar- 
riage were  on  my  head.  1  had  even  riveted  in  this  jioor 
man's  mind  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  the  JMerraaid  ;  shame, 
regret,  and  self-crimination  stung  mc  like  adders  ;  and 
such  was  the  intensity  of  njy  suffering,  and  the  darkness, 
doulit,  and  confusion  of  mind  into  which  I  was  thrown, 
that  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  extraordinary  scene 
still  acting  around  me.  I  was  called  to  a  more  attentive 
observation  by  the  question  of  the  man  of  the  law,  addressed 

to  Mr  H ,  whether  he  intended  to  sign  the  document, 

as  an  engagement  called  him  away. 

"  No  !"  resounded  in  my  still  confused  ears — "  why 
should  a  poor  beggar,  not  worth  one  penny  in  the  world, 
oign  a  bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds.''  By  ;md  by,  I  will  be 
grateful  for  a  penny  to  buy  me  a  crust  of  bread." 

The  thunderstruck  writer,  to  whom  an  account  was  due 

by  IMr  H ,  recoiled  at  a  statement  so  extraordinary; 

the  bridegroom,  unjustifiably  afraid  that  some  improper 
use  might  be  made  of  his  signature,  darted  forward,  seized 
the  marriage  contract,  and,  hurrying  out  of  the  door,  ilcw 
from  a  beggared  bride.  }tly  ears  were  now  stung  by  the 
screams  of  the  two  women,  the  mother  and  the  daughter, 
who  both  fainted  on  the  floor,  and  the  occasional  bursts  of 
the  hypochondriac's  sardonic  laugh  mixing  with  the  wails  of 
distress  of  the  wretched  females.  Alarmed  by  the  noise, 
the  servants  of  the  house  rushed  into  the  room,  to  administer 
assistance  to  those  whose  cries  seemed  so  urgently  to 
demand  it ;  and  I  contributed  my  endeavours  to  the  restor- 
ation of  the  sufl'erers.  The  mother  recovered  in  a  short 
time,  and  soon  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  misery  that  sur- 
rounded her  ;  but,  being  a  strong-minded  woman,  she 
defied  a  repetition  of  the  syncope— an  efibrt  in  which  the 
fragile  and  voLitile  daughter  was  not  so  successful ;  for  she 
ao  sooner  revived  from  one  swoon  than  she  fell,  screaming, 
into  another  ;  sent  back,  by  the  dreadful  consciousness  of 
her  condition,  into  this  state  of  heaven-sent,  humane 
oblivion  of  misery.  While  tending  these  sufferers,  I  thiew 
a  glance  occasionally  at  him  who  sufiered,  from  the  mere 
power  of  a  deluded  imagination,  a  thousand  times  more 
than  those  whose  tender  constitution  of  body  limited 
the  infliction  of  agony — him  who  could  not  laint  and 
could  not  weep,  but  who  could  yet  laugh  that  dreadful 
laugh  of  the  miserable  which  no  man  can  forget  who 
once  hears  it  as  1  have  heard  it,  but  cannot  describe 
it.  His  head  was  now  swung  over  the  side  of  the  chair, 
as  if  he  had  lost  all  power  of  upholding  it  ;  his  bosom 
lieaved  with  convulsive  throes,  his  arms  sawed  the  air,  his 
feet  shuillcd  along  the  floor,  and  groans,  mixed  with  that 
horrid  spasmodic  cackle,  burst  from  him,  piercing  the  ear 
like  the  yells  of  a  demon.  Having  consigned  the  women 
lo  the  care  of  the  servants,  I  left  hurriedly  this  scene,  the 
moral  cause  of  which  I  could  be  of  no  service  in  endeavour- 


ing to  relieve.  However  familiar  I  liad  become  witli  scenes 
of  distress,  the  new  and  peculiar  features  of  the  one  I  have 
here  attempted  to  dcscrilie,  scared  away  the  apathy  of  cus- 
tom aiul  habit,  and  seized  my  feelings  and  interest  more 
powerfully  and  painfully  than  I  can  be  able  to  express  by 
the  narrative  1  have  here  given. 

Next  forenoon,  I  called  on   ]\Irs   11 ,  and   found  her 

under  great  aflliction.  She  told  mc  that  her  daughter  was 
coniined  to  bed,  and  that  her  swoojiing  fits  returned  upon 
her  whenever  her  mind  acquired  power  and  sensibility 
sullicient  to  estimate  the  true  extent  of  her  sulVering  for 
she  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  the  loss  of  the  I\Ier- 
maid  and  the  poverty  and  beggary  of  her  father  was  a 
dream  of  hypochondria;  and  treated  the  attempt  of  her 
mother  to  produce  this  belief  as  a  mere  act  of  maternal 
symi)athy,  to  conceal  from  her  her  deplorable  fate  in  losin'^  y 
lover  and  the  means  of  living  at  the  same  time.     She  in 

Ibrmed  me  also   that   she   had  seen  Augustus  A ,  who 

was  as  obstinate  as  her  daughter  in  his  belief  that  whal 
her  husband  had  said  was  true,  giving  as  his  reason  that  be 
had  never  heard  that  Jlr  H was  mad ;  and  pro- 
ceeding so  far  as  to  accuse  her  and  myself  of  an  attempt,  by 
the  falsified  newspaper,  to  get  matters  so  arranged  as  to 
inveigle  him  into  a  match  with  the  daughter  of  one  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  a  bankrupt.  I  replied,  that  I  now  saw 
no  alternative,  in  our  efforts  to  cure  those  ingeniously  con- 
trived disasters,  other  than  waiting  for  the  captain  of  the 
Jlermaid's  letter  of  advice,  which  could  not  fail  to  arrive 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 
when  Mr  H 's  clerk  handed  in  a  letter  from  King- 
ston.    AVe  were  surprised  and  pleased  at  this  curious  coin- 

cidence ;   and  I  agreed  to  remain  until  JIrs  H took 

up  to  her  husband  this  piece  of  evidence,  which  could  not 
fail  to  open  his  eyes,  and  cure  all  the  evils  that  had  re- 
sulted from  his  delusion.  In  a  short  time  after  Mrs  li 
left  the  room,  I  heard  the  well-known  sound  of  the  ex- 
pression of  an  exacerbation  of  the  hypochondriac's  suffer, 
ings,  mixed,  as  I  thought,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
spasmodic  laugh  ;  and  1  was  now  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  Mrs   H ,   bathed   in  tears,  and  holding  in  her 

h.-md  the  fragments  of  the   letter  which  had   been  torn  to 

pieces.     She  informed   me  that  Jlr  H had  read   the 

letter,  and  bad  cried  out,  immediately  on  perusing  it,  that 
it  was  not  written  in  the  captain's  hand  ;  that  it  was 
another  attempt  to  impose  upon  him  ;  and  that  we  deserved 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities  for  forging  the  post- 
mark. On  putting  the  pieces  of  the  letter  together,  we 
perceived  that  it  was  signed  by  the  captain  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  got  his  hand  hurt,  written  by  some 
other  person — yet  undoubtedly  a  genuine  document,  com- 
municating the  safe  arrival  of  the  Jlerrnaid  at  the  port  of 
Kingston.  It  was  now,  we  both  agreed,  necessary  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  itself. 

In  the  meantime,  I  continued  my  visits,  communicating 

through   Jlrs    II with    the    patient,    who,  conceiving 

me  to  be  in  the  plot  against  him,  would  not  consent  to 
see  me.  His  body  was  undergoing  a  gradual  decay,  from 
the  effects  of  the  moral  poison  continually  instilled  into 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  the  centre  of  the  living  powers  of 
the  system,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  mind  ;  while  his  liver, 
getting  enlarged,  generated  the  food  of  the  mental  disease, 
which,  In  its  turn,  preyed  on  hisflesh — producinga  marasmus 
assimilating  him  to  a  living  skeleton.  The  darkness  of  the 
room  he  occupied  was  gradually  increased,  so  as  to  suit  his 
tender  vision,  which  shrunk  at  the  light  of  day  ;  and  it 
was  subsequently  necessary  to  mutile  the  hell  of  the  door, 
to  prevent  its  sound  from  throwing  him  into  a  fit  of  hyste- 
rics, in  the  apprehension  of  messengers,  tipstaHs,  and 
sherltr-officers,  who,  he  said,  were  haunting  the  house, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him  the  instant  they  got  a  glimpse  of 
I  his  Jjcrson.     He  was  evidently  fast  falling  into  a  general 
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cachexia,  or  depraved  habit  of  body,  wliicli  would  eventually 
defy  all  the  restorative  powers  of  medicine,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  a  renewed  belief,  even  if  such  could  be  stimu- 
lated iu  his  brain  by  a  natural  ]ierception  of  external  evi- 
dence. His  daughter,  too,  was  still  confined  to  bed  by  a 
slow  fever,  resulting  from  the  fearful  excitement  she  liad 
suffered  on  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

While  matters  were  in  tliis  desperate  condition,  the 
Slermaid  arrived  with  a  rich  cargo  from  Jamaica.  I  saw 
the  Captain  previous  to  his  first  interview  with  his  owner, 
gave  him  directions  how  to  conduct  himself,  and  requested 
liim  to  call  and  communicate  to  nie  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ing.    In   a  few  hours  afterwards,  he   came  running  to  me 

in  great   haste,    and    informed    me    that    Mr    II was 

assuredly  mad  ;  that  he  had  gazed  at  him  as  if  he  had  been 
an  apparition — requesting  to  know  how  he  had  saved  him- 
self from  the  wreck  of  the  JNIermaid,  and  whelher  any  of 
the  crew  were  saved  ;  but  prohibiting  him,  by  dreadful 
oaths,  from  recapitulating  the  circumstances  of  the  loss, 
which,  he  said,  he  could  not  hear  from  the  lips  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  live  an  hour  after.  When  the  Captain  replied 
that  the  Blermaid  was  in  the  harbour,  he  rose  in  great  fury, 
cried  that  the  narrator  was  leagued  with  his  other  enemies, 
who  wanted  to  impose  on  him,  and  threatened  to  strike  him 
if  he  did  not  instantly  leave  the  room.  After  what  I  had 
witnessed,  I  was  not  surprised  even  at  this.  There  was 
only  one  expedient  now  remaining — to  carry  him  by  force, 
ill  as  he  was,  on  board  of  the  ship,  and  present  to  his  eyes 
the  corpus  rcale  of  the  Mermaid  herself. 

This  was  done  the  very  next  day.  The  patient  was  by 
far  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance.  He  was  told  that  he 
was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  take  an  airing.  Two  men 
lifted  him  down  stairs,  and  placed  him  in  a  sedan  chair,  for 
the  greater  facility  of  transporting  him  on  board.  I  was 
waiting  him  on  the  deck,  along  with  Mrs  II ,  the  Cap- 
tain, and  two  confidential  friends,  while  the  crew  were 
directed  to  be  working  about,  so  as  to  add  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  of  their  living  bodies  to  the  evidence  of  the  wood, 
ropes,  and  sails  of  the  vessel.  The  sedan  chair  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  deck  ;  and  we  stood  around  to  witness 
the  effects  of  the  apparition  of  the  lost  Mermaid,  on  the 
diseased  mind  of  the  patient.  AVhen  the  head  of  thechair  was 
lifted  off  and  the  door  opened,  the  spectacle  presented  to  our 
view  was  most  appalling,  transcending  even  the  fancy  of  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  His  skin  was  of  the  colour  of  an 
orange,  and  seemed  to  envelope  a  heap  of  bones,  bound  toge- 
ther by  gristles — no  muscular  amplifitation  being  in  any  part 
visible  ;  his  jaws,  and  the  thin  tendinous  muscles  intended 
to  cover  and  move  them,  were  as  rigid  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen  by  a  hyperborean  winter ;  a  thick  shock  of  black 
hair,  that  had  not  been  cut  for  a  long  period,  hung  down 
over  his  yellow  forehead,  and  partly  concealed  his  eyes  ; 
the  nails  upon  his  fingers,  which  he  would  not  allow  mortal 
to  touch,  had  grown  long  and  sharp,  resembling  more  the 
talons  of  an  eagle  than  the  appurtenances  of  men's  hands  : — 
everything  indicated  the  diseased,  immured  troglodite,  or 
cave-man,  brought  out  to  see,  before  he  died,  the  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun.  As  the  light  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  unaccustomed  struck  his  eyes,  he  winced  and  groaned, 
turning  the  yellow  orbs  backwards  and  forwards,  shutting 
his  eyelids,  opening  them  again,  like  one  awakening  from 
a  long  sleep,  and  rulibing  them  with  his  fingers,  as  if  to 
case  his  pain,  and,  at  same  time,  to  remove  a  supposed 
mirage  which  tormented  him  by  its  delusion.  Beginning 
to  wonder  at  the  strange  sights  exhibited  to  him — the 
change  from  his  own  apartment  to  a  ship's-deck,  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  loneliness  to  society,  with  the 
cries  of  the  seamen's  '•  yo-he-vo,"  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  motian  of  the 
pitching  bark,  which  was  in  an  exposed  part  of  the  outer 
harbour — he  rose  from  his  scat,  and  looked  wildly  over  the 


top  of  the  sedan,  eyeing  U5,  along  with  the  passing  seamen 
whose  faces  he  scanned  curiously — with  the  greatest 
amazement,  not  unmixed  with  terror  and  struggling,  appa- 
rently to  force  some  satisfactory  conclusion  out  of  a  com 
parison  of  riveted  beliefs  and  perplexing  appearances.  No 
one  spoke  to  him,  all  being  deeply  occupied  in  watching 
the  strange  symptoms  of  the  first  returning  ray  of  reason 
and  belief  on  a  mind  so  long  clouded  and  deranged  by 
gloomy  delusions  and  visionary  imaginations.  He  con- 
tinued to  scan  everything  with  the  most  minute  attention 
— shuddering  at  intervals,  as  if  -he  saw  an  apparition — 
casting  on  us  looks  of  suspicion,  and  then  brightening  up 
with  gleams  of  reviving  confidence.  At  last,  his  eye  was 
firmly  riveted  on  some  object  in  the  direction  of  the  main- 
mast— his  gaze  becoming  so  stedfast  and  keen  that  his  very 
soul  seemed  to  be  centred  in  it.  We  all  turned  our  eyes 
in  the  same  direction  ;  but  I  saw  nothing  calculated  to 
produce  so  much  excitement.  In  an  instant,  a  loudscreaii 
rent  the  air — the  hypochondriac  rushed  forward  with  the 
last  collected  strength  of  his  attenuated  frame,  and,  clasp- 
ing his  arms  round  the  main -mast,  at  a  place  where  his 
name  was  painted  in  the  semicircle  of  the  indispensable 
horse-shoe,  hugged  it  till  his  nerves  seemed  to  crack,  and, 
drawing  a  deep  sigh,  fell  down  on  the  deck.  I  thought  the 
experiment  was  fatal — that  the  clouded  mind  had  beer 
unable  to  bear  the  coup  de  soldi  of  truth — that  he  was  dead ! 
I  ran  forward  and  lifted  him  up.  In  a  short  time  he 
recovered,  and  looked  around  him  wildly  ;  but  he  had 
received  his  specific — even  the  scepticism  of  his  disease  had 
begun  to  give  way  to  touch.  When  he  was  lifted  up,  he 
took  my  arm,  and  walked  round  and  round  the  vessel, 
looking  at  everything,  touching  everything ;  and,  as  the 
evidence  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  bursting  out  into 
strange  hollow  laughs.  No  one  yet  interfered  to  give  any 
explanation  ;  for  I  deemed  it  better  to  let  the  real  evidence 
work  its  effect  in  the  first  instance,  before  an_v  moral  con- 
firmation was  ofl'ered.  The  process  was  slow  ;  the  shadows 
of  scepticism  seemed  to  hang  about  his  mind,  and  contest 
every  inch  of  the  mental  province  with  the  beams  of  the 
searching  light  of  the  evidence  of  sense.  Yet  he  became 
gradually  stronger  and  stronger  in  his  belief;  and,  before 
we  left  the  vessel,  was  as  much  satisfied  of  the  safety  and 
identity  of  the  Mermaid,  as  he  was  formerly  of  her  loss  and 
nis  own  ruin.  He  was  taken  home,  and  the  effects  of  the 
new  conviction  became  soon  apparent,  producing  a  reaction 
of  confidence,  and  brightening  up  his  mind  with  the  cheer- 
ing rays  of  hope.  A  healthy  mind  is  the  best  medicine  for 
a  diseased  body — ho  became  gradually  better  and  better, 
and  latterly  entirely  recovered. 

When  he  became  quite  well,  I  used  often  to  talk  with 
him  about  the  state  of  his  mind  during  that  dark  period, 
lie  felt  no  disinclination  to  speak  of  it.  He  said  that  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  all  bis  fancies  wert 
invested  wiih  that  same  conviction  of  truth  which  generally 
accompanies  the  evidence  of  the  five  senses.  One  good 
eflect,  he  said,  followed  from  the  hallucination  ;  and  that 
was,  that  his  blindness  enabled  him  to  see  through  the  heart 
of  his  intended  son-in-  law  ;  for  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing 
but  his  declaration  of  poverty  would  have  elicited  the  un- 
worthy motives   of  Augustus   A He  succeeded   in 

satisfying  his  daughter  that  her  lover  was  unworthy  of  her; 
and,  some  years  afterwards,  another  and  more  worthy  suitor 
having  sought  her  hand,  succeeded,  and  a  dowry  of  £10,000 
was  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day. 
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THE  KATIIERAN 

Snc  rantinply,  Rae  wantonly, 

Rne  dauntingly  gaed  lie — 

Ho  played  a  spring  and  danced  it  roun 

Beneath  the  gallows  tree. 

In  tlje  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  the  jcar  1700,  as  a 
party,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  were 
returning  to  Banff,  the  place  of  their  residence,  from  a 
ilistant  excursion  into  the  Iliglilands.  they  ivere  overtaken 
liv  the  dusk  of  evening  in  the  Pass  of  Bcnmore,  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  desolate  spots  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  ladies  of  this  party  were  lot'i  young,  and  one  of  them, 
in  particular,  surpassingly  beautiful.  This  lady's  name  was 
Ellen  Martin,  the  daughter  of  a  genthraan  of  great  wealth, 
residing  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  town  above  named. 
At  the  period  we  introduce  her  to  the  reader,  Ellen  had 
just  completed  her  nineteenth  yeiir.  She  was  rather  under 
than  above  the  average  stature  of  her  sex  ;  but  her  fragile 
form  was  exquisitely  moulded,  and  perfect  in  all  its  pro- 
portions. Her  countenance  was  oval,  glonirg  with  health, 
and  strikingly  expressive  of  a  disposition  at  once  confiding, 
open,  and  affectionate.  In  truth,  it  was  impossible  to  look 
on  the  youthful  form  of  Ellen  Martin,  without  feeling  that 
you  saw  before  you  the  very  perfection  of  female  loveliness. 
Hut,  if  there  was  any  particular  time  or  occiision  when 
ihat  beauty  was  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  another, 
;t  might  have  been  when,  shaking  aside  with  a  ijentle 
motion  of  her  head  the  profusion  of  fiir  glossy  rin/rlets 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  she  looked  up  with  her  large 
intelligent,  but  soft  blue  eye,  and  her  small  rosy  lips 
apart,  to  catch  more  distinctly  what  conversation  might  be 
passing  around  her.  At  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  an 
attitude  as  this,  she  seemed,  Indeed,  more  like  one  of  those 
aerial  beings  that  fancy  delights  to  create,  than  a  creature 
of  mortal  mould. 

The  female  companion  of  Ellen  Martin,  on  the  occasion 
of  which  we  have  spoken  and  are  about  more  fully  to 
speak,  was  an  intimate  fiiend.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was 
a  near  relation  of  Ellen's,  the  other  the  brother  of  her 
friend.  The  party,  all  of  whom  were  mounted  on  little 
Highland  ponies,  having  been  overtaken  by  the  dusk,  began 
to  feel  rather  uneasy  at  their  situation,  as  they  had  yet 
fully  fifteen  miles  of  wild  and  hilly  road  to  travel  before 
they  could  reach  any  place  of  shelter.  They  had  been  per- 
fectly aware,  when  they  set  out  in  the  morning,  of  the  dis- 
tance they  had  to  accomplish,  and  knew,  also,  that  con- 
siderable expedition  was  required  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete with  daylight  the  necessary  journey  ;  but,  full  of  health 
and  spirits,  and  possessed  of  tastes  capable  of  enabling 
them  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scenery  which  had  met  them 
at  every  turn  in  their  mountain  path,  they  had  loitered  on 
the  way  till  they  found  that  they  had  expended  all  their 
lime,  and  had  yet  accomplished  little  more  than  half 
their  journey.  In  this  dilemma,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  push  on — a  simple  enough  corrective  of  their 
error  apparently,  but  one  by  no  means  to  tliem  of  very  easy 
adoption;  for  they  did  not  well  know  in  what  direction  to 
proceed.  Under  these  circumstances,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
called  a  halt  of  the  partv  to  consider  of  what  was  best  to 
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be  done,  and  to  see  if  their  united  intelligence  could  make 
out  where  they  were  precisely,  and  help  to  the  selection  of 
the  best  route  by  which  to  prosecute  their  journey.  To  add 
to  the  unpleasantness  of  their  situation,  it  began  to  rain 
heavily,  and  occasional  peals  of  distant  thunder  growled 
amidst  the  hills. 

The  party  were  at  this  instant  crowded  together  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  projecting  rock,  whither  they  had  retired, 
to  avoid  the  beating  rain,  and  to  hold  the  consultation  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded.  Unpleasant,  however,  as 
their  situation  was,  they  felt  no  great  alarm.  The  ladies 
indeed,  expressed  some  uneasiness  occasionally ;  but  it 
was  quickly  banished  by  the  rattling  glee  of  their  male 
companions,  who,  elated  with  experiencing  something  like 
iin  adventure,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  endeavoured  to 
communicate  the  same  feeling  to  their  fair  friends.  Ellen, 
who  with  all  her  gentleness  of  nature  and  delicacy  of 
form,  was  of  a  highly  romantic  and  enthusiastic  dispo- 
sition, was  gazing  pensively  on  the  mighty  masses  of  hill 
that  rose  around  her  on  all  sides,  and  anon  down  into  the 
deep  hollow  of  the  pass,  to  whose  highest  point  they  had 
nearly  attained,  when  she  thought  she  perceived,  through 
the  obscurity  of  the  twilight,  a  human  figure  ascending  the 
pass  in  the  direction  of  the  party.  She  called  the  attention 
of  her  friends  to  the  approaching  object,  which,  in  a  few 
minutes,  was  sufiicienfly  near  to  exhibit  the  outline  of  i\ 
man  of  tall  stature.  lie  was  advancing  rapidly,  with  the 
light  springy  step  peculiar  to  the  Highlanders,  and  was 
traversing  with  apparent  ease,  ground,  which,  from  its 
ruggcdness  and  steepness,  would  have  rendered  the  pro- 
gress of  one  unaccu'-tomed  to  such  travelling,  slow,  labo- 
rious and  painful.  The  person  now  approaching,  seemed 
not  to  feel  any  such  difficulties.  He  bounded  lightly  and 
rapidly  over  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  within 
a  few  yards  of  where  they  stood.  On  observing  the  party, 
he  made  towards  them,  and,  dofling  his  bonnet  with  great 
politeness,  and  with  the  air  of  a  prince,  inquired,  after 
apologizing  for  his  intrusion,  whether  they  stood  in  need 
of  any  such  assistance  as  one  who  knew  the  country  well 
could  afford  them,  and  was  ready  to  give. 

The  person  who  now  stood  before  the  party,  and  who  made 
this  friendly  inquiry,  was  a  young  gentleman — at  least  one 
whose  appearance  and  manner  bespoke  him  to  be  such.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  full  Highland  costume  of  a  person  of  con- 
sideration of  the  period  to  which  our  talc  refers;  but  was  fully 
more  amply  and  carefully  armed  than  was  even  then  usual 
amongst  his  countrymen.  In  his  belt  he  wore,  besides  the 
dirk,  the  common  appendage,  a  couple  of  pistols,  and,  by 
his  side,  a  broadsword  of  the  most  formidable  dimensions. 
The  figure  of  this  person,  who  appeared  to  be  about  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  was  singularly  handsome  ;  his 
countenance  mild  and  pleasing  in  its  expression,  yet  strongly 
indicative  of  a  bold  and  determined  spirit — advantages 
which  were  finely  set  off  by  the  picturesque  dress  in  which 
he  was  aiTayed,  and  which  he  wore  with  much  dignity  and 
grace,  and  by  his  erect  and  martial  bearing.  His  whole 
figure,  in  short,  was  remarkably  striking  and  prepossess- 
ing. 

"  I  fcijr,"  said  the  stranger,  addressing  the  partv,  and 
smiling  .is   he   spoke,    "  that   you  have   miscalculated   the 
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height  of  our  hills  and  (he  breadth  of  our  muirs,  that  you 
arc  so  hitc  abroad." 

"  It  is  even  so,  sir,"  said  one  of  tho  gcntlomci/ ;  "  wc 
have  been  idling  our  time,  and  are  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  our  thoughtlessness.  We  neither  know  well  where 
we  are,  nor  which  w.iy  we  ought  to  go.  I  suppose  we 
must  just  make  the  most  of  tlie  situation  we  are  in  for  the 
niglit,  although  these  rocks  are  but  very  indifferent  cover- 
ing." 

"  Why,  I  must  say  I  would  not  feel  much  for  your 
case,  gentlcmrn,"  said  the  stranger,  "  though  you  had  to 
sleep  on  the  heather  for  a  night — I  have  done  it  a  thousand 
times;  but  such  quarters  would  ill  suit  these  fair  ladies,  I 
fe;ir." 

"  Yet  they  must  be  content  to  put  up  with  it  for  this 
night  at  any  rate,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  ;  "  for  we  can 
make  no  better  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  we  may  m.ako  better  of  it,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Something  must  be  done  to  get  these  ladies  under  shelter. 
Let  me  see."  And  he  mused  for  a  moment,  then  added — 
"  If  I  thought  you  would  not  be  overly  nice  as  to  the  ele- 
gance of  your  quarters,  and  if  you  would  accompany  me 
for  a  dist.ance  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  I  think  I  could 
[iromise  you,  at  least,  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  such  enter- 
tainment as  our  Highland  huts  afford." 

The  friendly  offer  of  the  stranger  being  gladly  accepted 
by  the  party,  who,  one  and  all,  declared  they  would  be 
exceedingly  thankful  for  any  sort  of  qu.arters,  the  whole  set 
forward  under  the  conduct  of  their  guide.  Whether 
directed  by  choice  or  by  chance,  the  latter,  at  starting,  took 
l']llen's  pony  by  the  bridle,  and  was  subsequently  most  assi- 
duous in  guiding  the  animal  by  the  easiest  and  safest  tracks. 
Nor  did  he  once  quit  his  hold  for  a  moment  during  the 
wliole  of  their  march.  This  circumstance  naturally  placed 
Ellen  and  the  stranger  frequently  by  themselves;  since,  as 
eaders,  they  generally  kept  several  j-aids  in  advance  of 
their  party — a  circumstance  which  was  not  lost  on  the 
latter,  who  aimed  at,  and  succeeded  in  making,  perhaps,  a 
somewhat  more  than  favourable  impression  on  his  fair  com- 
panion, by  liis  polished  manners  and  lively  and  intelligent 
conversation. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  effect  of  these  qualifications 
was  not  heightened  by  tho  personal  elegance  and  manlv 
beauty  of  their  possessor  ;  neither  will  we  say  that  the 
romantic  and  susceptible  girl  was  not  predisposed,  by  the 
same  cause,  to  discover,  in  all  he  said,  fully  more,  perhaps, 
than  would  have  been  apparent  to  a  more  indifferent 
listener.  Be  this  as  it  m.ay,  it  is  certain  that,  on  this  night 
and  on  this  particular  occasion,  Ellen  Martin  felt,  and  felt 
for  the  first  time,  the  to  her  new,  strange,  and  delight- 
ful emotions  of  incipient  love.  What  avails  it  to  say  that 
prudence  should  have  forbidden  this  .''  The  object  of  Ellen's 
s\idden  regard  was  a  stranger,  a  total  stranger.  His  name 
even  was  not  known,  nor  bis  rank  in  society  otherwise  than 
liy  conjecture  ;  whieb,  though  favourable,  was,  of  course 
vague  and  uncertain.  Tiie  circumstances,  too,  in  which  lie 
liad  been  met  with,  were  such  iis  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  connecting  any  one  single  elucidatory  fact  with  his  hi 
tory.  But  when,  in  a  young  and  inexperienced  mind,  did 
love  submit  to  be  controlled  by  reason  .''  and  when  did  (lie 
young  heart  exhibit  the  faculty  of  resisting  impressions  at 
will?  Certainly  not  in  the  case  of  Ellen  JIartin,  who  was, 
at  this  moment,  jilaced  precisely  in  those  circumstances 
nio&t  eminently  calculated  for  exciting,  in  susceptible 
bosoms,  the  one  great  and  engrossing  passion  of  the  female 
licart. 

After  about  an  hour's  travelling,  the  party,  with  their 
guide,  arrived  at  a  solitary  house  situated  in  a  little  glen 
or  strath  overhung  wiih  precipitous  rocks,  and  througl 
■which  wound  a  narrow  and  irregular  road  Ihnt  led  in  on( 
direction  over  the  hills  that  stretched   far  to  the  west,  and 


in  tlie  other  to  the  lower  grounds,  from  v.hich  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  rose.  The  house  itself,  although  ap- 
parently a  very  old  one,  was  of  the  better  order  of  houses 
in  the  Highlands  at  that  period.  It  was  two  stories  in 
height,  roofed  with  grey  slate,  and  exhibited  at  wide  inter 
vals  small  dingy  windows  filled  with  the  thick,  wavy,  and 
obscure  glass  of  the  time.  Altogether,  it  had  the  appear 
anco  of  being  the  residence  of  a  person  of  the  rank  of  a 
small  proprietor  or  tacksman.  As  the  party  approached 
the  bouse,  all  was  quiet  within  and  around  it.  Not  a  light 
was  seen,  or  movement  beard.  The  hour  was  late  and 
the  inmates  bad  been  long  to  rest.  When  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  bouse,  the  conductor  of  the  party,  addressing 
the  latter,  said — 

"  You  will  be  so  good  as  wait  here,  my  friends,  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  I  prepare  Jlr  Chisholm  for  your  reception, 
lie  is  an  old  and  intimate  fiiend  of  mine,  and  will  be  glad,  on 
my  account,  to  shew  you  every  kindness  in  his  power." 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  left  them,  and,  in  a 
few  moments  after,  returned  to  conduct  them  to  the  house, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  land- 
lord, a  middle-aged  man  of  respectable  appearance  and 
mild  manners.  On  entering,  the  party  were  ushered  into 
a  large  room,  where  a  servant  girl  was  busily  employed  in 
kindling  a  fire  of  peats.  These  quickly  bursting  into  flame, 
the  travellers,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  found  themselves 
enjoying  the  agreeable  waiinth  of  a  blazing  fire.  But  the 
kindness  of  their  host  was  not  limited  to  external  comforts- 
With  true  Highland  hospitalitv,  the  board  was  loaded  with 
refreshments  of  various  kinds  ;  huge  piles  of  oaten  cake, 
with  proportionable  quantities  of  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  cold 
salmon,  and  mutton  ham  ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  a  little 
round,  black,  dumpy  bottle  of  genuine  mountain  dew. 

Delighted  with  their  reception,  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  urged  into  that  exuberance  of  spirits  which  good  cheer 
and  comfortable  quarters  are  so  well  qualified  to  inspire, 
especially  when  they  present  themselves  so  unexpectedly 
and  opportunely  as  in  the  case  of  which  we  are  speaking — 
the  party  soon  began  to  get  exceedingly  merry  ;  so  much 
so,  that  they  finally  determined,  as  morning  was  now  fast 
approaching,  not  to  retire  to  bed  at  all,  but  to  spend  the 
few  hours  they  intended  remaining  where  they  were.  In 
this  resolution  they  were  the  more  readily  confirmed,  by  a 
certain  proceeding  of  their  late  guide,  in  happy  accordance 
with  the  mirthful  feelings  of  the  moment.  This  was  liis 
taking  down  from  the  wall  a  fiddle,  l^hicll  bung  invitingly 
over  the  fire-place,  and  striking  up  some  of  the  liveliest 
airs  of  liis  native  land.  The  effect  was  irresistible  ;  for  lie 
played  with  singular  grace  and  skill,  striking  out  the  notes 
with  a  distinctness,  precision,  and  rapidity,  that  gave 
the  fullest  elTect  possible  to  the  merry  strains  which  he 
poured  on  the  cars  of  the  captivated  listeners.  The  parly 
were  electrified.  The  gentlemen  lenpt  to  their  feet,  iht 
table  was  removed  bodily,  with  all  its  furniture,  to  one  side  of 
the  apartment,  and,  in  an  instant  after,  the  ladies  also  were 
on  the  floor.  In  another,  the  whole  were  wheeling  through 
the  mazes  of  a  Highland  reel.  Nor  did  the  merriment  cease 
till  the  rising  sun  alarmed  the  revellers,  by  suddenly  pour- 
ing bis  effulgence  into  tho  apartment.  On  this  hint,  the 
music  and  mirth  both  were  instantly  hushed;  and  the  party, 
throwing  aside  the  levity  of  manner  of  the  preceding  hours, 
began,  with  business  looks,  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 
Their  host  pressed  them  to  stay  breakfast;  but,  being  anxious 
at  once  to  get  forward  and  <o  enjoy  the  morning  ride,  this 
Invitation  tliey  declined.  Their  ponies,  wiiieh  had  been  in 
the  meantime  carefully  attended  to  by  their  hospitable 
landlord,  were  brought  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  parly  were  mounted,  and  were  about  to  st.irt, 
when  the  circumstance  of  their  late  guide's  ajain  taking  the 
reins  of  Ellen's  pony  in  his  hand,  and  apparently  preparing 
to  repeat  the  service  of  the  previous  ni^ht  for  a  moment 
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an-cslo.l  tlioir  mnrcli  ;  nil  protesliiiR  tliat  tlioy  woiiKl  on  no 
ai-fiiiiiit  permit  liini  to  put  hinisflf,  liy  acconii)aii}'ing  tlicm, 
to  tlio  slightest  furtliiT  iiiconvenienct'  on  their  account. 
Witliuhat  sincerity  Ellen  joined  in  this  protest — for  she 
did  join  in  it — we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  her 
opposition  to  his  accompanying  them  did  not  appear  at  all 
so  cordial  as  that  of  her  companions. 

The  objections  of  the  parly,  however,  were  polltelv,  but 
peremptorily  overruled  by  their  guide,  who  reconciled"  thcin 
to  ills  determination  of  escorting  them,  by  rcmarlviniT  that, 
without  liis  assistance,  they  would  never  find  their  ;vay 
amongst  the  liills,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  going  at  any 
rate  several  miles  in  the  very  direction  in  which  their  route 
lay.  These  assurances,  particularly  the  latter,  left  no  room 
for  farther  debate,  and  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way  ; 
the  guide  and  Ellen,  as  before,  leading  the  march.  But,  as 
it  was  now  daylight  when  any  little  chance  distance  that 
might  occur  between  the  parties  was  of  less  consequence 
and  less  attended  to,  they  were  always  much  farther  in  ad- 
vance than  on  the  preceding  night;  indeed,  frequently  so 
far  as  to  be  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  sight  of  their 
companions.  In  this  proceeding,  Ellen  had,  of  course,  no 
share  wh.'itevcr.  It  was  solely  the  result  of  a  certain  little 
course  of  management  on  the  part  of  her  escort,  who 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  widening  the  dis- 
tance between  his  fair  companion  and  the  other  members 
of  the  party.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the 
lovers — for  we  m.ay  now  without  hesitation  call  them 
such— had  turned  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  which  Ellen's  guide 
knew,  calculating  from  the  distance  which  the  party  were 
behind,  would  conceal  them  from  the  view  of  the  latter  for 
a  considerable  time — it  was  on  this  occasion,  we  say,  that 
he  suddenly  seized  Ellen  by  the  hand,  and,  ere  she  was 
aware^,  hurried  it  to  his  lips;  but,  as  quickly  resigning  it— 
"  Ellen,"  he  said,  looking  up  to  her  with  an  ex])rcssion  of 
tenderness  and  contrition  that  instantly  disarmed  the  gen- 
tie  girl  of  the   resentment   into  which  the  freedom  he  had 

just  taken  had  for  an  instant  betraj-ed  her — "forgive  me 

will  you  forgive  me  ?  That  cursed  impetuosity  of  tem- 
per—the failing  of  my  race,  Ellen — has  hurried  me  into  an 
impropriety.  I  have  offended  you.  I  see  it — but  do  for- 
give mc." 

"  On  condition  that  you  do  not  attempt  to  repeat  it," 
«aid  Ellen,  smiling,  though  there  was  evidently  much  agita- 
tion in  her  manner. 

"_  I  promise,"  replied  the  offender.  A  pause  ensued, 
during  which  neither  spoke.  At  length,  Ellen's  guide,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  struggling  with  some  powerful  and 
oppressive  emotion,  suddenly,  but  gently  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pony  on  which  she  rode,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
altered  in  tone  by  intensity  of  feeling — 

"  Ellen,  I  wish  to  God  we  had  never  met !" 
""Why  should    you  entertain   such  a   wish?"  inquired 
Ellen,  timidly,  and  blushing  as  she  spoke. 

"  Because  then  I  had  not  been  broken-hearted,"  said  her 
companion,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  had  still  retained  my  peace  of 
mind— my  step  should  still  have  been  light  on  the  heather, 
and  ray  thoughts  free  and  careless  as  the  wind  upon  the 
noun  tains." 

"  You  speak  In  enigmas,"  replied  Ellen,  blusliing  deeper 
than  before.  "  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  added, 
but  with  a  manner  that  contradicted  the  assertion. 

"  Then  I  will  be  more  plain  with  you,  Ellen,"  replied  her 
companion  :— "  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  fair  girl,  to  distrac- 
tion." 

This  declaration  was  too  unequivocal  to  be  evaded  •  yet 
poor  Ellen,  though  her  heart  responded  to  the  sentiment 
knew  not  what  reply  to  make  in  words.  Her  agitation  was 
extreme— so  great  as  almost  to  impede  her  respiration. 

"  ^\  e  are  strangers,  sir,"  she  at  length  said—"  total 
Btrangers  ;  and  such  lan^uaie  as  this  should,  if  spoken  at  all 


bo  sjioken  only  when  it  io  warranted  by  a  longer  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  Ours  is  literally  but  of  yesterday, 
although  you  have  certainly  crowded  into  that  short  space 
as  much  kindness  as  it  would  possibly  admit  of;  and  I  and 
my  friends  are  grateful  for  it— sincerely  grateful.  Still  mc 
are  but  strangers." 

"  Strangers,  Ellen  !"  rejjlied  her  lover,  getting  more  ami 

more  energetic  and  impassioned  as  he  sjiokc '•  no,  we  are 

not  strangers — at  least  you  are  none  to  mo.  From  the  first 
instant  I  saw  you,  you  were  no  longer  a  stranger.  From 
that  instant,  you  had  a  home  in  this  heart,  and  on  that 
instant  you  stood  before  me  confessed  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  gentlest  of  your  sex.  What  more  would  an  age  ft 
acquaintance  have  discovered  .'  What  more  is  there  nerd 
to  learn." 

At  this  instant,  a  shout  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  interrupted  the  enthusiastic  speaker,  and  put  an  end, 
tor  the  time,  to  the  conversation  of  the  lovers.  The  call 
however,  that  had  been  made  on  their  attention  by  their 
fricnd,_  being  merely  intended  to  intimate  that  they  had 
them  in  view,  Ellen's  guide  soon  found  another  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  his  suit.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it 
necessary  that  we  should  renew  a  description  of  it — tedious 
as  the  conversation  of  all  lovers  are  to  third  parlies.  We 
shall  only  say,  then,  that,  long  ere  Ellen  and  her  handsome 
and  accomplished  guide  parted,  the  affections  of  the  simple, 
confiding  girl  were  unalterably  fixed.  Whether  they  were 
happily  disposed  of,  the  sequel  will  shew. 

After  having  crossed  "  muirs  and  mountains  mony  o'," 
Ellen  and  her  lover  arrived  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  which 
commanded  a  distinct,  though  distant  view  of  the  town  of 
Banff,  when  the  latter  suddenly  stopped,  and — "  Ellen," 
he  said,  "  here  we  must  part.  I  can  proceed  no  farther  with 
you  ;  but  it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  do  not  see  vou  very 
soon  again." 

"  Nay,"  said  Ellen,  "  since  you  have  come  so  far  with  us, 
you  must  go  yet  a  little  farther.  You  must  go  on  to  the 
town,  and  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  you.  My  father  will  be 
most  happy  to  see  you." 

The  expression  of  a  sudden  pang  crossed  the  fine  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger.  Ilis  lip  quivered,  and  his  brow  con- 
tracted into  momenfarygloom;  but,  with  what  wasapparently 
a  strong  effort,  ho  subdued  the  feeling,  whatever  it  was, 
which  had  caused  this  indication  of  mental  pain,  and 
replied,  after  a  brief  pause — 

"  No,  Ellen,  it  cannot  be.  I  must  not — I — I  dare  not 
enter  Banff  with  the  light  of  day." 

"  Dare  not!"  said  Ellen,  in  surprise.  "  Why  dare  vou 
not .''     What  or  whom  have  you  to  fear  '" 

"Fear .^"replied  her  companion,  somewhat  distractedly — ■ 
"  I  fear  the  face  of  no  single  man,  weapon  to  weapon  ;  but, 
were  I  to  enter  Banff,  I  might  not  have  such  fair  play.  There 
are  some  persons  there  with  whom  I  am  at  feud;  and  ray  life 
would  be  in  danger  from  them.  This  was  what  I  meant,  when 
I  said  that  I  dared  not  enter  Banff.  Yet  it  is  not  that  I 
would  not  dare  either,"  he  added,  raising  himself  proudly 
to  his  full  height,  and  laying  an  emphasis  expressive  of 
defiance  on  the  word  ;  "hut  it  would  be  foolhardy — absurdly 
imprudent.  I  cannot — I  may  not  go  furlhc-  with  you, 
Ellen" 

Here  the  conversation  was  intennptcd  by  the  approach 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  at  this  moment  rode  up  to 
Ellen  and  her  companion.  These,  on  being  told  that  the 
latter  was  now  about  to  leave  them,  repeated,  and  in  nearly 
similar  words,  the  invitation  which  Ellen  had  already  given 
him  ;  but  it  was  not  in  similar  words  to  those  he  had  used 
on  that  occasion,  he  answered  them.  To  them  he  merely 
said  that  pressing  business  called  him  in  another  direction, 
and  repeated  that,  where  they  now  were,  they  must  p:irt. 
He    however,  promised,  though  with   the   manner  of  one 
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who  li;is  no  fixed  iiitep.tir.n  "f  i'ulfiilinf;  tlint  prnmiso,  that 
the  first  time  he  went  to  Biuilf,  it'  ciicuinstaiices  would 
permit,  he  woukl  certainly  pay  them  a  visit. 

"  Since  you  will  not  go  with  us,  then,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  "  at  least  inform  us  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  extraordinary  kindness  which  you  have  shewn  us. 
Favour  us  with  your  name  if  3'ou  please." 

"  Jly  name,  sir  !"  said  their  late  guide,  smiling.  "  Why, 
that  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  You  will  know  me 
when  and  wherever  you  may  see  me  again,  I  dare  say,  and 
that  is  enough."  Saying  this,  he  shook  hands  with  each  of 
the  party — with  Ellen  this  ceremony  was  accompanied  by 
a  look  and  pressure  of  peculiar  intelligence — and  bounded 
aw.iy  with  the  same  light  and  elastic  step  with  which  he 
had  approached  them  on  the  preceding  night,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  view. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to  say  precisely  what  were 
the  opinions  entertained  by  Ellen's  part)-,  of  the  warm- 
hearted hut  mysterious  person  who  had  just  left  them. 
These  were  various,  vague,  and  indefinite.  That  he  was  a 
person  far  above  the  ordinary  classes  of  the  countr_y,  was 
evident  from  his  dress,  his  manner,  and  his  accomplishments. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  the  latter  were  those  of 
a  man  of  education  and  talent.  These  obvious  proofs  of  his 
rank  there  was  no  gainsaying  ;  nor  would  they  admit  of  any 
difference  of  opinion.  But  it  had  not  escaped  those  who 
were  now  engaged  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  stranger's 
probable  liistory,  that,  during  the  whole  time  they  had  been 
together,  neither  his  name,  profession,  nor  jilace  of  residence, 
had  ever  tr.anspired.  They  had  not  been  at  any  time  allud- 
ed to,  even  in  the  slightest  or  most  distant  manner.  It  was 
only  now,  however,  that  the  oddness  of  this  circumstance 
seemed  to  strike  the  members  of  the  party  with  the  full 
force  of  its  peculiar  character.  Each  now  asked  the  other 
in  surprise,  if  they  had  not  ascertained  any  of  the  particulars 
iu't  mentioned  from  the  stranger ;  and  all  declared  that  they 
had  not.  I\Iore  extraordinary  still,  as  it  now  appeared  on 
reflection,  his  name  had  never  once  been  mentioned  by  the 
person  in  whose  house  they  had  passed  the  previous  even- 
ing. In  this  investigation,  the  circumstance  of  the  stranger's 
having  declined  to  give  his  name  at  parting,  was  not  of 
course  forgotten.  The  affair  altogether  was  a  singular  one — 
a  conclusion  at  wliich  all  arrived  ;  but  it  was  one  also, 
which  their  discussion  could  throw  no  light  on  ;  and  this 
Dcing  sensibly  felt  by  all,  the  subject  was  gradually  dropped. 

To  what  extent  the  doubts  and  indefinite  suspicions  with 
which  the  mystery  associated  with  their  late  guide  had 
inspired  the  various  members  of  the  p.arty,  were  shared  by 
Ellen,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  suspect  that,  in  her  bosom, 
they  were  mingled  with  feelings  that  had  the  effect  of  giving 
them  a  totally  different  character  from  wliat  the)'  assumed 
•n  the  minds  of  her  companions.  In  her  case,  these  doubts 
or  suspicions  were  wholly  unassociatcd  with  any  idea 
unfavourable  to  the  character  of  him  whose  conduct  excited 
them.  She  saw, indeed,  that  theie  was  a  degree  of  concealment 
on  the  part  of  that  person  ;  hut  she  never,  for  a  moment, 
dreamt  that  it  proceeded  from  any  reasons  involving  any- 
thing disgraceful.  In  the  fondness  of  her  love,  she  con- 
ceived it  impossible  that  a  being  of  so  kind  and  generous 
a  heart,  of  so  prepossessing  appearance  and  manners,  and 
of  so  noble  a  form,  could  ever  have  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing which  should  subject  him  to  the  debasing  feelings  of 
either  shame  or  fear.  She  felt  there  was  mystery,  but  she 
was  satisfied  it  was  not  the  mystery  of  crime  ;  and,  under 
this  conviction,  she  continued  to  cherish  the  love  which  had 
thus  so  suddenly  sprung  up  in  her  own  guiltless  and  guile- 
less bosom-  Tiie  party,  in  the  meantime,  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  place  of  their  respective  residences,  and  a 
very  short  time  after  saw  that  consummation  attained. 

If  we  now  allow  somewhere  about  the  space  of  a  month 
to  elapse,  and  if  we  then  look,  in  the  dusk  of  a  certain  even- 


ing, into  a  certain  retirea  green  lane  or  avenue,  at  the 
distance  of  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  froni 
ihe  residence  of  Ellen  JIartin's  father,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Banff',  and  which,  being  on  the  property  of  the 
latter,  was  secluded  from  all  intrusion,  we  shall  then  anil 
there  find  two  persons  walking  together,  in  earnest  aud 
secret  conversation.  If  we  approach  them  nearer,  we  shall 
discover  that  they  are  lovers  ;  for  there  is  the  gentle  accent 
and  the  endearing  concourse  of  fond  hearts.  They  are 
Ellen  INIartin  and  her  mysterious  lover ;  and  this  is  the 
fifth  or  sixth  night  on  which  they  have  so  met  since  tliey 
parted  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  before  described. 

"  But  why  this  mystery,  .James  ?" — for  this  much  of 
his  name  had  she  obtained — Ellen  might  have  been  over- 
heard, by  an  eavesdropper,  saying  to  her  lover  on  this 
occasion,  as  she  leant  on  his  arm,  and  gazed  fondly  in 
his  face.  "  Why  all  this  mystery  } — why  is  it  that  you  come 
and  go  only  under  the  shade  of  night .' — and  why  is  it  thai 
you  shun  the  face  of  man  with  such  sedulous  anxiety  } — and 
why,  above  all,  are  you  always  so  carefully  armed.''  Oh, 
do  confide  in  me,  James,  and  tell  me  all.  Relieve  my 
mind.  Tell  me  the  reason  of  these  things.  You  wronjf 
me  by  this  mystery  ;  for  it  implies  a  suspicion  of  my  sin 
cerity — it  implies  that  you  think  me  unworthy  of  beinj 
trusted." 

''  Doubt  your  sincerity,  Ellen  ! — think  you  unworthy  of 
being  trusted  !"  said  the  person  whom  she  addressed,  em- 
phatically but  tenderly.  "  Sooner  would  I  doubt  the  return 
of  yonder  moon — sooner  would  I  doubt  that  the  sea  would 
flow  again  after  it  has  ebbed — than  doubt  your  s'.ncerity, 
love  ;  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  I  dare  not  give  you  the  in- 
formation you  ask  ;  for,  with  that  information  1  would  lose 
you  for  ever  ;  and  what,  think  you,  would  induce  me  to 
inflict  such  misery  as  that  on  myself?  Be  content,  Ellen, 
in  the  meantime  at  least,  with  an  assurance  of  my  love — 
yes,  unworthy  as  I  am,"  he  exclaimed,  with  increased  fer- 
vour, "  of  a  love  as  strong,  as  sincere,  as  pure  as  ever 
existed  in  a  human  bosom." 

'•  I  never  doubted  it,  James — I  nerer  doubted  it,"  s;iid 
Ellen,  bursting  into  tears,  and  leaning  her  head  fondly  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  lover  ;  '■  and  I  will  not  press  you  further 
for  that  information  which  you  seem  so  reluctant  to  give. 
I  will,  in  the  meantime,  as  you  say,  confide  in  your  fidelity, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  some  future  and  happier  hour." 

'•Happier  hour,  Ellen!"  said  her  companion,  with  a 
bitter  smile.  "Alas!  there  is  no  happier  hour  than  this  in 
store  for  me.  But  it  is  happiness  enough."  And  he  chanted 
in  a  low,  but  mellifluous  voice — 

"  There's  glory  for  tlie  brave,  Ellen, 

.\nd  houour  for  the  true  ; 
There's  woman's  love  for  both,  Ellen — 

Such  love's  1  find  in  you. 
*'  Tliere's  -ux.ilth  into  the  Indies,  Ellen, 

There's  riehcs  in  the  sea — 
But  1  wonlil  not  give  for  these,  Ellen, 

One  little  liour  with  thee' 

"  A  Y'Oor  bargain,  James,"  said  Ellen,  smiling  .and  blush- 
ing at  the  same  time.  "  You  are  a  fair  poet,  but  a  very 
indift'erent  chapman,  if  that  be  a  specimen  of  your  b.argain 
making." 

"  It  may  he  so,  Ellen,"  replied  her  companion,  also  smil- 
ing ;  "  yet  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  terms." 

At  this  instant,  a  rustling  noise  was  heard  amongst  the 
bushes  close  by  where  the  lovers  stood.  The  mysterious 
stranger  started,  hurriedly  frceil  his  sword  hilt  from  the 
folds  of  his  plaid,  muttering,  as  he  did  so — 

"  Ha  !  have  they  dogged  me  ?  They  shall  rue  it  By 
heaven,  they  shall  rue  it ! — I  shall  not  be  taken  che.tply  I" 
And  he  half  unsheathed  his  weapon,  as  he  stood  listening 
for  a  repetition  of  the  sounds  which  had  alaimed  him  ;  hut 
they  were  not  repeated  ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  lovers 
gradually  subsiding,  tliey  resumed  their  conversation.     At 
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the  oxpii'V  of  iinotlior  "  litllo  lionr,"  the  Invcrs  p;irli'il,  ami 
parted  to  mi'ot  no  more — a  iiiisfurtuiie  which  they  hut  htlle 
anticipated  ;  for  a  solemn  promise  was  given  by  both  to 
meet  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  hour  on  that  day 
se'ennight. 

As  it  may  lead  to  the  gratification  of  some  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  regarding  the  mysterious  lover  of 
Ellen  Martin,  we  shall  follow  his  footsteps  after  leaving  her 
in  the  manner  just  described.  We  may  as  well,  first, 
however,  make  the  reader  aware  that  these  visits  of  the 
person  alluded  to  were  by  no  means  of  very  easy  accom- 
plishment. They  cost  him  a  journey,  over  mountain  and 
moor,  of  upwards  of  a  score  of  miles  ;  but  he  was  light  of 
foot,  nimble  as  one  of  the  deer  of  his  native  mountains, 
and  such  a  feat  to  him  was  not  one  which  he  deemed  much 
to  boast  of.  If  we  follow  him,  then,  as  proposed,  on  the 
light  in  question,  we  shall  find  him  performing  such  a 
journey  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  finally  arriving  at  a  deep 
but  narrow  glen,  or  ravine,  far  up  amongst  the  hills,  and  ac- 
cessible only  at  one  extremity,  and  even  here  of  such  difficult 
entrance  that  none  but  those  intimately  acquainted  with  it 
could  effect  it.  This  knowledge,  however,  the  person  whom 
we  are  now  accompanying  possessed.  lie  ascended  the 
natural  barrier  by  which  the  ravine  was  closed  with  a  sure 
but  rapid  step  ;  when,  having  gained  its  utmost  height,  and 
ere  he  descended  on  the  opposite  side,  he  extricated  a  small 
bone  or  ivory  whistle  from  the  folds  of  his  plaid,  and  drew 
from  it  a  short,  low,  but  piercing  sound.  Had  he  omitted 
this  precaution,  his  life  would  have  been  the  forfeit;  for, 
concealed  amongst  the  copse  wood,  at  a  little  height  inside 
of  the  glen  lay  a  sentinel  with  loaded  rifle,  whose  duty  it 
was  instantly  to  fire  on  any  one  entering  without  such 
intimation  previously  given  of  his  being  a  friend.  Having 
sounded  the  whistle,  the  person  of  whom  we  were  speaking, 
without  waiting  for  any  response — for  none  was  required — 
plunged  down  into  the  ravine  below,  bounding  from  crag  to 
crag  like  a  hunted  chamois,  and  trusting  for  security  on 
each  airy  footing  to  a  handful  of  the  lichen  which  grew 
from  ♦he  precipitous  wall  of  rock  down  which  he  was 
descending. 

Having  gained  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  he  pushed  on 
towards  its  centre,  when  he  again  ascended,  and  now  made 
for  a  clump  of  copsewood,  which  grew  at  a  considerable 
height  on  the  side  of  the  glen.  This  gained,  he  dashed 
the  branches  aside,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  plunged  into 
a.  cavern  whose  dark  mouth  they  concealed.  Accompany- 
ing him  thus  far  also,  we  shall  find  the  companion  of 
our  travels  reaching  a  large  and  lofty  chamber,  in  the  centre 
of  which  burnt  a  huge  fire  of  peats,  built  on  a  circular  piece 
of  rude  masonry,  and  around  which  are  seated  eight  or  ten 
men.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  resting  against  the  walls 
jf  the  chamber  the  large  steel  basket-hilts  of  broadswords, 
and,  in  different  corneis,  accumulations  of  plaids  and 
bonnets.  Another  oliject  also  will  strike  us.  This  is  several 
immense  sides  of  beef,  and  several  carcases  of  mutton,  hung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  cave,  all  ready  for  the  operations 
of  the  cook.  Neither  the  character  of  the  place,  nor  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  occupied,  can  be  mistaken.  It  is  a  den 
of  Highland  katherans. 

The  reception  by  the  latter  of  the  person  whom  we  have 
just  intruded  upon  them,  was  vcrymarkedly  cold  and  distant; 
and  it  was  rendered  more  so  by  the  contrast  between  his 
manner  to  them  on  his  entrance,  and  theirs  to  him.  The 
former  was  cheerful  and  conciliatory,  the  latter  sullen  and 
repulsive. 

"  The  eagle's  eyry  is  not  nr  w  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock," 
laid  one.     "  It  is  in  the  barn-yard." 

''Ay,  the  deer  has  left  the  mountain,  and  gone  to  herd 
with  the  swine,"  said  another. 

"  I  understand  you,  friends,"  replied  the  intruder.  "You 
do  not  approve  of  these  wandcririrs  of  mise.     You  think  , 


I  am  taming  down  into  some  sucli  animal  as  a  Lowland 
shopkeeper  or  ^Van>.haw  weaver — and  perhaps  it  is  so, 
in  some  measure  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  acknowledge 
that  the  whole  energies  of  my  nature — all  the  feelings 
of  my  heart — have  undergone  a  total  change,  both  in 
character  and  direction.  I  certainly  am  not  the  man  I  wag 
[  feel  it,  and  therefore  feel  that  I  am  no  longer  fit  to  be 
your  leadc". 

"  iMacpherson,"  said  one  of  the  me:i,  "  vou  guess  part  of 
our  feelings  towards  you  just  now,  but  not  all.  There  is 
in  these  feelings  at  least  as  much  of  fear  for  your  safety 
in  these  excursions  of  yours,  as  displeasure  with  your 
neglect  of  us  and  our  common  interest.  You  know  that 
we  love  you,  iMacpherson,  for  yours  is  the  generous  and 
open  hand — yours  is  the  hand  fhat  was  never  raised  in  anger 
against  the  unoffending  or  the  helpless,  and  never  closed  in 
hard-heartedness  against  the  needy." 

"  No,  thank  God,"  replied  the  person  thus  eulogized — 
•'  much  evil  as  I  have  done,  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
part  of  it.  Personal  injury  I  have  never  yet  done  to  any 
man,  nor  to  any  man  shall  I  ever  do  it,  unless  in  self- 
defence.  Neither  can  the  poor  ever  say  they  asked  from 
mo  in  vain.  But,  my  friends,"  went  on  the  speaker,  "  this 
is  but  a  melancholy  strain.  Come,  let  us  have  something 
of  a  livelier  spirit,  and  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  introduce  it." 
Having  said  this,  he  went  to  a  corner  of  the  cavern,  wheie 
lay  a  large  wooden  chest.  This  he  opened  and  drew  out  a 
violin.  It  was  a  favourite  instrument,  and  well  could  the 
person  who  now  held  it,  employ  it.  Seating  himself  on  an 
elevated  bench  of  stone,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
inmates  of  the  cavern  against  the  wall,  he  commenced 
pla3'ing  some  cheerful  airs,  and  with  such  effect  that  ho 
very  soon  dissipated  the  angry  feelings  of  his  auditors,  and 
brought  expressions  of  benevolence  and  good  will  into 
these  rugged  countenances,  that  had  been  but  a  little  before 
lowering  with  gloom  and  discontent.  The  skilful  minstrel, 
perceiving  the  effect  of  his  music — an  effect,  indeed,  which 
former  experience  had  taught  him  to  anticipate  with  perfect 
certainty — now  changed  his  strain,  and  launched  into  a 
series  of  the  most  thrilling  and  pathetic  airs,  all  of  which 
he  played  with  exquisite  taste  and  expression. 

Had  any  one  at  this  moment  watched  the  fierce  and 
weather-beaten  faces  of  those  who  were  listening  in  breath- 
less silence  to  the  delightful  tones  of  his  violin,  they  might 
have  marked  in  the  eye  of  more  than  one,  an  unbidden 
tear,  and  on  all  an  expression  of  deep  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  At  length  the  musician  ceased;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  spell  which  he  had  thrown  over 
his  auditors  was  broken.  For  some  seconds,  there  was 
not  a  word  or  a  movement  amongst  them — all  continuing 
to  remain  in  the  fixed  and  pensive  attitude  in  which  the 
melancholy  strains  had  bound  them. 

Having  brought  his  performances  to  a  close,  the  musician, 
half  in  earnest  and  half  playfully,  hugged  his  violin,  as  if 
exulting  in  its  power,  to  his  bosom,  embraced  it  as  if  it  bad 
been  a  living  thing,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the  chest  from 
which  he  had  originally  taken  it,  and  there  again  carei'ully 
deposited  it.  His  reception  on  now  returning  to  the  party 
whom  he  had  just  been  entertaining  with  his  music,  was 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  on  his  first  entrance. 
Their  better  and  kindlier  feelings  had  been  touched  by  his 
strains — a  sympathetic  chord  in  each  bosom  had  been 
struck  ;  and  the  effects  were  sufficiently  visible  in  the 
altered  manner  of  those  who  were  thus  affected  towards 
him  whose  skill  had  produced  the  change.  The  transition 
of  the  feelings  of  admiration  was  natural  and  easy  from  the 
music  to  the  musician  ;  and  looks  and  words  of  kindness 
and  forgiveness  now  greeted  the  mountain  Orpheus,  vho 
took  his  ])lace  among  the  rest,  to  share  in  some  refreshment 
which  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  in  preparation. 

Leaving  the  katherans  employed  in  discussing  this  re- 
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past,  wlilcli  coIl^i^teJ  simply  of  roasted  kid,  we  will  proceed 
to  divulge  the  whole  of  that  secret  regarding  the  chief  per- 
sonage of  our  tale,  which  we  have  hitherto  so  carefully 
kept.  This  personage,  then,  was  no  other  than  the  cele- 
brated freebooter,  IMacpherson.  This  man,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  gentlemen  of  family 
and  property  in  Inverness-sliire,  by  a  woman  of  the  gipsy  rac  ;. 
He  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  house  ;  but,  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  was  claimed  and  carried  away  by  his  mother ; 
when,  joining  the  wandering  tribe  to  which  she  belonged, 
lie  acfjuircd  their  habits,  ar.d  finally  became  the  character 
which  we  have  represented  him — namely,  a  leader  of  a  hand 
of  katherans.  lie  was  a  person  of  singular  talents  and 
accomplishments,  of  uncommonly  handsome  form  and  fea- 
ture, of  great  strength,  yet,  though  of  a  lawless  profession, 
of  kind  and  compassionate  dispositions.  Such  was  the 
hero  of  our  tale — such  the  lover  of  Ellen  Jlartin,  although 
little  did  that  poor  girl  yet  know  how  unhappily  her  affec- 
tions had  been  placed. 

Having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  proceedings  of 
Jlacjihcrson  and  his  band  during  the  interval  between  the 
I'arting  of  the  former  with  Ellen  and  the  period  of  the  pro- 
posed meeting — these  having  but  little  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  being  in  no  way  connected  with  our  stor}- — we 
will  at  once  pass  this  space  of  time,  and  bring  up  our  nar- 
rative to  the  day  on  which  ISIacpherson  was  again  to  set 
out  for  the  trysting  place.  His  motive  and  feelings  in  this 
matter  he  confided  only  to  one  friend  out  of  all  his  com- 
-ades.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Eneas  Chisholra 
was  the  son  of  the  person  at  whose  house  the  reader 
will  recollect  the  party,  of  which  Ellen  was  one,  was  so 
hospitably  entertained  on  the  night  they  had  lost  their  way 
on  the  mountains.  It  was  he,  also,  who  had  eulogized  the 
generosity  and  clemency  of  IMacpherson,  as  we  a  short 
while  since  recorded.  He  was  a  young  man,  and,  both  in 
manner  and  disposition,  much  like  IMacpherson  himself. 
He  possessed  all  his  warmth  and  sincerity  of  heart,  kathe- 
ran  as  he  was  ;  but  was  greatly  his  inferior  in  talents  and 
in  personal  appearance.  Taking  an  opportunity  when 
none  else  were  near,  M.icpherson  informed  this  person 
that  he  intended  on  that  evening  repeating  his  visit  to 
Banff. 

"  It  is  madness,  Macpherson,"  said  Eneas — "  downright 
madness.  You  surely  do  not  calculate  on  the  risk  j'ou 
run,  in  these  desperate  adventures  of  3'ours,  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  You  are  well  known,  and  it  is 
next  to  a  miracle  that  you  escape." 

"  No  danger,  Eneas,  none  at  all,  man,"  replied  Macpher- 
son, in  the  confidence  of  his  own  prowess,  and  not  a  little, 
perhaps,  in  that  of  his  agility.  "  I  have  done  more  daring 
things  in  my  day  on  far  less  inducement  ;  and,"  he  added, 
proudly,  "  give  me  fair  jilay,  Eneas,  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
and  not  any  six  men  in  Banff  will  take  James  Macpherson 
alive." 

"  But  they  may  take  him  dead,  though,  Macpherson," 
said  Eneas,  "  and  you  can  hardly  call  that  escaping,  I 
think." 

"  Cliccr  up,  cheer  up  my  tionuy,  iKinny  May  I 

Oh,  why  tliat  look  of  sorrow  .•' 
lie's  wise  that  enjoys  tlic  passing  hour — 

IIc'3  a  fool  tliat  thinks  ot  the  morrow  !** 

exclaimed  IMacpherson,  slapping  his  friend  jocosely  on  the 
shouldtr.  "  AV'hy,  man,  Ellen  Martin  I  must  see,  and  Ellen 
Martin  I  «ill  see,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  may — ay,  although 
there  were  a  halter  dangling  on  every  tree  between  this 
and  Banff,  and  every  noose  was  gaping  for  me." 

"  Then,  at  least,  allow  three  or  four  of  us  to  accompanj' 
you,  IMacpherson,  in  case  of  accidents,"  said  Eneas 

"  No,  no  ;  not  one,  Eneas,"  replied  Macpherson — "  no 
life  shall  he  periled  in  this  cause  but  my  own.  If  I  am 
unfortunate,  1  shall  be  so  alone.     I  alone  must  pay  the 


penalty  of  my  own  rashness  and  Imprudence.  I  would  not 
put  a  dog's  life  in  jeopardy,  let  alone  yours,  in  such  a  mat- 
ter as  this.  But  I'U  tell  you  what,"  he  added :  "  I'll  exact 
a  promise  from  you,  Eneas." 

"  What  is  ihat  ?"  said  the  latter. 

"  It  is,"  replied  JIacpherson,  "  that,  if  I  am  taken,  and 
taken  alive,  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  hare  my  violin 
conveyed  to  me  to  whatever  place  of  confinement  I  may  be 
carried. 

"  It  is  an  odd  fancy,"  said  Chisholm,  smiling ;  "  but  1 
promise  you  it  shall  be  done  since  you  desire  it." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Macpherson.  And  here  the  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  his  friend  terminated;  and,  shoriN 
after,  the  former,  having  carefully  armed  himself,  set 
out  alone  on  his  perilous  journey.  The  sun,  when  he 
left  the  glen,  had  alreadj"  sank  far  down  into  the  west, 
while  his  slanting  rays  were  yet  beating  with  full  fervoui 
and  intensity  on  those  sides  of  the  rocks  and  hills  thai 
looked  towards  the  setting  luminary,  their  opposite  fronts 
were  involved  in  a  rapidly  deepening  shade,  and  the  val- 
leys were  beginning  to  be  darkened  with  a  prematurt 
twilight.  But  Macpherson  had  calculated  his  time  and 
distance  accurately.  Three  hours  of  such  walking  as  hi« 
would  bring  him  to  the  goal  he  aimed  at,  and  then  the 
gloaming  would  have  been  on  the  verge  of  darkness.  And 
it  was  so,  in  each  and  all  of  these  particulars.  He  arrived 
at  the  trysting-place  precisely  at  the  time  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances he  desired.  On  reaching  the  appointed  spot, 
Ellen  was  not  yet  there.  Neither  did  he  expect  she 
should ;  but  he  felt  assured  that  she  would  very  soon  appear. 
Under  this  conviction,  he  seated  himself  on  a  small  green 
bank,  closely  surrounded  with  thick  shrubbery  or  copse- 
wood,  and,  thus  situated,  awaited  her  arrival. 

Leaving  Macpherson  thus  disposed  of  for  a  time,  we 
shall  advert  to  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  but  little 
aware,  although  it  was  one  ^^hich  deeply,  fatally  con- 
cerned him.  He  had  been  seen  and  recognised.  The  per- 
sons— for  there  were  two — who  made  the  discovery,  dogged 
the  ill-starred  freebooter  to  the  place  of  his  appointment 
with  Ellen,  vhere,  seeing  him  stop,  one  ol  them  hurried 
away  to  communicate  the  import;int  intelhgence  to  the 
sheriff,  while  the  other  remained  to  keep  watch  on  the 
motions  of  the  unsuspecting  outlaw.  On  the  former's 
being  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  officer  just 
named. 

"  AVhat  would  you  give,  Mr  Sheriff,"  he  said,  "  to 
know  where  Macpherson  the  firecbooter  is  at  this 
moment  .'■" 

"  Why.  not  much,  man,"  replied  the  Sheriff,  "  unless  he 
were  so  situated  as  to  render  it  probable  that  1  could  lake 
him.  I  have  known  where  he  was  myself  a  hundred  times, 
but  dared  not  touch  him." 

"  But  I  mean  as  you  say — I  mean  in  a  situation  where 
he  may  be  easily  taken,"  rejoined  the  man.  "  I  know 
where  he  is  at  this  instant,  and  all  alone,  too— not  one 
with  him." 

"  You  do!"  exclaimed  the  Sheriff,  with  great  animation  ; 
for  the  capture  of  Macpherson  had  been  long  one  of  the 
most  anxious  wishes  of  his  heart.  "  Where,  where  is  he, 
man  ? '  he  added,  impatiently. 

"  Let  me  have  half-a-dozen  well-armed  men  with  me," 
replied  his  informant  "  and  for  fifty  nierks  I  will  makt 
him  your  prisoner." 

"  Done  !"  said  the  Sherifl"",  exultingly — "  fifty  merks  shat 
be  yours,  of  well  and  truly  told  money,  the  instant  you  put 
Jlacpherson  into  my  power;  and,  instead  of  half  a-dozer 
men,  you  shall  luave  a  whole  dozen,  and  1  myself  will  ac. 
company  you.  Is  he  far  distant  '" 
"  Not  exceeding  a  mile." 

"  So  much  the  better — so  much  the  better,"  said  tlif 
Shcritt',  rubbing   his  hands  with   glee.     "  If  we  fake  him. 
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a  worthier  deed  has  not  been  done  in  Scotland  this  many 
a  day-  It  were  worth  a  thousand  mcrks  a-year  to  the 
siiire  of  Banff  alone." 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  this  conversation  had 
passed,  a  sudden  bustle  might  hare  been  seen  about  the  old 
town.house  of  Banff.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  number  of 
men,  amongst  whom  was  the  Sheriff,  hurriedly  ransacking 
the  town  armoury  for  such  warlike  weapons  as  it  contained, 
each  choosing  and  aiming  himself  with  the  best  he  could 
and.  This  choice,  however,  was  neither  very  extensive 
nor  varied  ;  the  stock,  chiefly  consisting  of  some  rusty  Loch- 
aber  axes,  and  a  few  equally  rusty  halberds  and  broadswords, 
kept  for  the  array  of  the  civic  guard  on  great  occasions — 
sometimes  of  love  and  sometimes  of  war. 

The  party  having  all  now  armed  themselves,  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  town-house,  when  the  Sheriff,  placing 
liimself  at  their  head,  gave  the  word  to  march  ;  and  the 
whole  moved  off  under  the  guidance  of  the  person  whose 
intelligence  had  been  the  cause  of  their  turning  out.  After 
they  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  the  latter  called  a  halt  of 
the  party,  and  taking  the  Sheriff  two  or  three  paces  in  ad- 
v.ance,  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  in  which  he  had  left 
Macphersoi:,  and  where,  as  they  were  informed  by  the 
man  who  had  remained  to  watch  his  motions,  and  who  at 
this  moment  came  up  to  them,  he  still  was, 

A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  capture  of  the  dreaded  outlaw — a  feat  by  no 
me.ans  considered  either  a  safe  or  an  easy  one  by  those  by 
whom  it  was  now  contemplated  ;  for  all  were  aware  of  his 
prowess,  and  of  the  desperate  courage  for  which  he  was 
distinguished. 

Macphcrson,  in  the  meantime,  wholly  unconscious  of  his 
danger,  was  still  quietly  seated  on  the  small  green  bank 
where  we  left  him.  EUen  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  he 
was  listlessly  employed  in  drawing  figures  on  the  ground 
with  the  point  of  his  scabbard,  when  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  similar  noise  amongst  the  bushes  with  that 
which  had  alarmed  him  on  a  former  occasion.  lie  sprung 
to  his  feet,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  with  his  left  hand, 
and  his  sword  from  its  sheath  with  his  right,  and,  thus  pre- 
pared, awaited  the  result  of  the  motion,  which  he  now  saw 
as  well  as  heard.  The  rustling  increased,  the  foliage  rapidly 
opened  in  a  line  approaching  him,  and,  in  an  instant  after- 
wards, his  friend,  Eneas  Chisholm,  stood  before  the  astonished 
freebooter. 

"  Eneas  !"  he  exclaimed,  under  breath,  but  in  a  tone  of 
great  surprise. 

'•  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Ene.os,  seizing  his  friend  by  the 
arm — "  not  a  word.  In  five  minutes,  you  will  be  sur- 
rounded. You  have  been  recognised  and  dogged.  There 
»re  a  dozen  of  the  Sheriff's  men  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  you.  planning  vour  capture.  Let  us  be  off — off  instantly, 
Macpherson,"  he  continued,  urging  the  latter  onwards.  "  If 
we  can  gain  the  town,  we  may  escape.  I  know  a  place  of 
concealment  there." 

"  Xay,  but  Ellen — Ellen,  Eneas !"  s.aid  Macphcrson, 
hanging  backwards,  and  resisting  the  efforts  of  his  friend  to 
drag  him  awav. 

"  Fool,  fool,   man  1"  said  Eneas,  passionately,  and   still 
urging   him    forcibly  along.       "  An    instant's    delay,    and 
both  you  and  I  are  in  the  hands  of  our  deadliest  enemies." 
We  can  fight,  Eneas." 

"  Ten  times  a  fool  !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  with  increasing 
anger.  "  Fight  a  dozen  men,  all  as  well  armed  as  our- 
selves ! — and  observe,  besides,"  he  added,  "your  obstinacy 
will  sacrifice  me  as  well  as  yotirself." 

"  Ay,  there  you  have  me."  replied  Macpherson.  "  That 
shall  not  be — God  forbid  !"  And  he  hurried  along  with 
his  friend. 

At  tliis  instant,  a  shrill  nhistlc  was  heard  from  the 
sopsewood. 


"They  are  on  us,"  exclaimed  Encxs,  as.  with  one  bound, 
he  cleared  a  five  feet  wall  that  intervened  betrtecn  them 
and  the  highway  that  led  to  the  town  of  Buntf. 

lie  was  instantly  followed  by  Jlacpherson,  who,  liaving 
thrown  his  sword  over  before  him,  cleared  the  impediment 
with  yet  greater  case.  Having  g;iined  the  road,  the  two 
outlaws  hurried  towards  the  town.  So  pursuer  had  ycl 
appeared  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  h.ad  already  effected 
their  escape.  In  this  fancied  security,  the  fugitives 
slackened  their  pace,  that  they  might  not  incur  the  risk 
which  would  attach  to  a  suspicious  liaste.  During  all 
this  time,  not  a  word  more  than  we  have  recorded  had 
passed  between  them.  They  had  pursued  their  wav  in 
silence,  and  were  thus  just  entering  the  town,  when  jlac- 
pherson  suddenly  felt  himself  seized  by  both  arms  from 
behind.  1  heir  route  had  been  marked,  and  they  were 
intercepted. 

^Macpherson,  exerting  his  great  personal  strength,  with 
one  powerful  effort  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his 
assailants — for  there  were  two — flinging  both,  at  the  same 
instant,  to  the  ground,  by  a  sudden  and  violent  extecsion  of 
his  arms.  Having  thus  set  himself  at  liberty,  he  hastily 
drew  his  sword,  and  stood  upon  the  defensive.  His  friend, 
Eneas,  also  drew,  when  they  found  themselves  opposea 
to  at  least  a  dozen — the  two  who  had  sprung  on  ilacjiber- 
son,  being  now  joined  by  their  comrades.  Undaunted  by 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  aware  of  what  would  be 
their  fate  if  taken,  the  intrepid  outlaws  determined  on  a 
desperate  resistance.  Macpherson,  with  his  other  accom- 
plishments, was  an  admirable  swordsman,  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  not  much  to  fear  from  the  unskilled  rabble  to  whom 
he  was  opposed,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  them  from  closing 
with  him — and  in  this  conviction  he  coolly  awaited  their 
onset.  It  was  some  minutes  before  this  took  place  ;  for 
their  opponents,  awed  by  their  fierce  and  determined  bear- 
ing, hung  back.  At  length,  however,  they  seemed  to  be 
gathering  courage  by  degrees,  as  they  came  gradually  mov- 
ing on,  till  they  were  within  two  or  three  paces  of  3Iacpher- 
son  and  his  comrade,  when  two  of  the  boldest  of  them  made 
a  sudden  rush  on  the  former,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
his  weapon  useless,  by  closing  on  him  ;  but  the  attempt  was 
fatal  to  the  assailants.  AVith  a  fierce  shout  of  defiance  and 
determination,  JIacpherson  struck  down  the  foremost,  with 
a  blow  that  split  his  head  to  the  chin,  while  his  comrade 
despatched  the  other  by  running  him  through  the  bodv. 
Both  the  outlaws,  on  striking,  leapt  back  a  pace  or  two,  so 
.IS  to  maintain  the  necessary  distance  between  them  and 
their  enemies,  who  were  still  pressing  on.  But,  panic- 
stricken  by  this,  the  first  results  of  the  encounter,  they  now 
paused,  and  entered  into  a  hasty  consultation,  which  ended 
in  the  resolution  of  their  attacking  simultaneously,  and  in 
a  body,  and  thus,  by  mere  force,  bv.aring  down  their  oppo- 
nents. Acting  on  this  resolution,  the  whole  rushed  forward, 
with  loud  shouts,  when  a  desperate  conflict  took  place. 
For  a  long  time,  both  JIacpherson  and  his  friend  not  only 
warded  off  the  numerous  cuts  and  thrusts  that  were  made 
at  them,  but  brought  down  several  of  their  assailants,  one 
after  the  other  ;  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  seemed  very- 
doubtful,  great  as  the  odds  were  against  them. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  JIacpherson,  though  fighting 
desperately,  was  compelled  to  yield  ground,  to  avoid  being 
closed  upon  and  surrounded  ;  for  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
was  now  greatly  increased  b)-  an  accession  of  town's  people, 
who,  having  hdrdthe  din  of  the  conflict,  hastened  to  thescene 
to  witness  it,  and  to  assist  in  the  ca[)ture  of  the  freebooters. 
Finding  himself  in  the  danger  of  being  assailed  nam  behind, 
he  rushed  to  one  side  of  the  street,  and,  placing  his  back  to 
the  wall  of  a  house,  flourished  his  sword,  ,ind  defied  the 
whole  host  of  enemies  who  pressed  upon  him  ;  and  out  of 
that  whole  host  there  was  not  one  who  would  come  within 
reach   of  the  courageous   outlaw  thus  dcsncrately  at  bay. 
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For  fully  a  quarfci  <if  nn  liour,  lie  kept  a  circle  of  several 
yards  clear  around  him,  and  liavinp;  in  this  interval  gained 
hreafhj  it  seemed  extremely  doubtful  that  ho  should  be  cap- 
tured at  all ;  for  it  was  possible  that,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
he  might  cut  his  -way  through  his  assailants  and  effect  his 
escape.  In  truth,  seeing  the  timidity  of  his  enemies  from 
the  circumstance  of  none  of  them  daring  to  approach  him, 
some  such  proceeding  he  now  actually  coi:tcmplated.  But 
a  counter  measure  was  at  this  moment  in  operation,  which 
prevented  its  execution,  and  placed  the  outlaw  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

A  person  from  the  crowd  entered  the  house,  against  the 
wall  of  which  IMacpherson  was  standing,  by  a  back  door,  and 
proceeded  to  an  apartment  one  of  whose  windows  was  imme- 
diately above  and  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  Opening  this 
window  cautiously,  this  person  having  previously  provided 
himself  with  a  large  heavy  Scotch  blanket,  threw  it,  as 
broadly  extended  as  possible,  over  the  outlaw,  thus  blinding 
him  and  disabling  him  from  using  his  weapon.  The  crowd 
beneath — marking  the  proceeding,  which  IMacpherson,  from 
liis  position,  could  not — watching  the  moment  when  the 
blanket  descended,  rushed  in  upon  him,  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  disarmed,  and  secured  him  ;  his  friend  Eneas, 
who  had  been  early  separated  from  him  in  the  melee,  and 
who  had  not  attracted,  during  any  period  of  the  conflict,  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  their  common  enemies,  having  con- 
trived, previous  to  this,  to  effect  his  escape. 

On  being  captured,  he  was  bound,  conveyed  to  prison,  and 
a  strong  guard  placed  over  him.  On  the  following  day,  an 
elderly  woman,  dressed  in  the  antique  garb  of  her  country — 
the  Highlands — was  seen  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  jail  in  which  Macpherson  was  confined,  and  ever  and 
anon  casting  a  look  of  anxious  inquiry  towards  the  build- 
ing. A  nearer  view  of  this  person  discovered  that  her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping  ;  but  all  her  tears  had  been  already 
shed,  and  the  first  excess  of  grief  had  passed  away  ;  for 
both  her  look  and  manner,  though  still  expressive  of  deep 
sorrow,  were  grave,  staid,  and  composed — naj',  evtn  stern. 
Occasionally,  however,  she  might  be  seen,  as  she  stood 
gazing  on  the  prison-house  of  the  unfortunate  outlaw,  r  ick- 
iiig  to  and  fro  with  that  slo'.v  and  silent  motion  so  expres- 
sive of  the  intensity  of  mental  suffering.  Occasionally, 
too,  a  low  murmuring  of  heart-rending  anguish  might  be 
heard  issuing  from  her  thin  parched  lips.  But  she  held 
communion  with  no  one,  and  seemed  heedless  of  the 
passers  by.  At  length  she  crossed  the  street,  and  having 
knocked  at  the  massive  and  well-studded  outer-door  of  the 
jirison,  inquired  if  she  might  see  the  principal  jailor.  He 
■was  brought  to  her.     On  his  appearing — 

"  The  deer  of  the  mountain,"  said  his  strange  visiter, 
"  is  in  the  toils  of  the  hunter.  Oh  !  black  and  dismal 
"lay  that  that  proud  and  gallant  spirit  that  was  wont  to 
roam  so  wild  and  so  free  should  be  cooped  up  within  the 
four  stone  walls  of  a  loathsome  dungeon — that  those  swift 
and  manly  limbs  should  be  fettered  with  iron — and  that  the 
sword  should  be  denied  to  that  strong  arm  which  was  once 
so  ready  to  defend  the  defenceless!" 

"  What  mean  ye,  honest  woman  .■'"  said  the  jailor,  who 
was  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  discover  a  meaning  in  this 
address. 

"  What  mean  I .''"  exclaimed  his  visiter,  sternl}'.  '■  Do 
not  I  mean  that  the  brave  is  the  captive  of  the  coward — 
that  the  strong  has  fallen  hi'fore  the  weak — that  the  daring 
and  fearh'ss  has  been  circuit. vented  by  the  timid  and  the 
cunning?  Do  not  1  mean  this? — and  is  it  not  true?  Is 
not  James  Jlac])herson  a  prisoner  within  these  walls,  ami 
are  not  you  his  keeper  ?" 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  the  astonished  functionary. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  his  visitor.  "  Then  will  you  convey 
tliis  to  him  ?"  slie  said,  bringing  out  a  violin  from  beneath 
her  plaid. 


The  jailor  looked  in  amazement,  first  at  the  woman,  and 
then  at  the  instrument. 

"  What  I"  he  at  length  said,  "  take  a  fiddle  to  a  man 
who's  going  to  be  hanged  !     That  is  ridiculous." 

"  It  is  his  wish,"  said  the  former,  brief!}'.  "  The  wish 
of  a  dying  man.     Will  you  convey  it  to  himr" 

"  Oh,  if  it  be  his  wish,  he  shall  surely  have  it,"  said  the 
jailor  ;  "  but  it  is  the  oddest  wish  I  ever  heard." 

"  You  zoill  convey  it  to  him,  then?"  replied  the  stranger, 
with  the  same  sententious  brevity  as  before. 

"  I  will,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

The  woman  curtsied  and  withdrew  in  the  same  cold, 
stern,  and  formal  manner  she  had  maintained  throughout 
the  interview.  On  her  departure,  the  jailor  proceeded  to 
Macpherson's  dungeon  with  the  extraordinary  commission 
v.'ith  which  he  had  been  charged.  The  latter,  on  seeing 
the  well-known  instrument,  snatched  it  eagerly  and  de- 
lightedly from  its  bearer,  exclaiming — "Welcome,  welcome' 
thou  dear  companion  of  better  days  !  thou  solaccr  of  many  » 
heavy  care  !  thou  delight  of  man}'  a  happy  hour  !  Faitlifiil 
Eneas  !"  And,  with  the  wild,  strange,  an  J  romantic  reck- 
lessness of  his  nature,  he  immediately  began  to  play  in  the 
sweetest  tones  imaginable — tones  which  seemed  to  Iiave 
acquired  additional  pathos  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
performer — some  of  the  melancholy  airs  of  his  native  land  ; 
and  from  that  hour  till  the  hour  of  the  minstrel's  doom, 
these  strains  were  almost  constantly  heard  pouring  through 
the  small  grated  window  of  his  dungeon.  But  they  were 
soon  to  cease  for  ever.  IMacpherson  was,  in  a  feiv  days 
afterwards,  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  at 
the  cross  of  Banff. 

On  the  day  on  which  he  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law,  he  requested  the  jailor  to  send  some  one  ^\ith  his 
violin  to  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  request  was 
complied  Avith.  The  instrument  was  put  into  his  hands  as 
he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  when  he  played  ovci 
the  melancholy  air  known  by  the  name  of  "  Jiacpherson's 
Lament."  It  had  been  composed  by  himself  while  in 
prison.  On  concluding  the  pathetic  strain,  he  grasped  his 
violin  by  the  neck,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  g.allows, 
and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  grave  prepared  for  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  that 
grave  was  occupied  by  all  that  remained  of  Macpherson  the 
Freebooter. 

We  have  now,  we  conceive,  to  gratify'  the  reader's 
curiosity  on  one  point  only — and  this  is  accomplished  by 
adverting  to  Ellen  Martin.  The  unhappy  girl  ultimately 
ascertained,  though  not  till  long  after  his  execution,  who 
her  mysterious  lover  was ;  but  neither  the  history  of  hci 
attachment  to  him,  nor  her  intimacy  with  him,  was 
ever  known  to  any  one  besides  his  friend  Eneas ;  for  to 
none  other  had  he  ever  named  her.  Nor,  during  his 
confinement,  or  at  an}'  period  after  his  capture,  had  ht 
ever  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  her.  This,  indeed,  from 
motives  of  delicacy  towards  her,  he  had  studiously  and 
carefully  avoided. 

On  Ellen,  the  effect  of  a  grief — for  the  discovery  of  her 
lover's  real  character  had  not  been  able  to  efface  the  im- 
pressions which  his  handsome  person  and  gentle  manners 
bad  made  upon  her  young  heart — the  efVect,  we  say,  of  a 
grief  which  she  durst  not  avow,  was  that  of  inspiring:  ' 
settled  mehmcholy,  and  determining  her  on  a  life  of  itii 
bacy.  In  the  grave  of  Macpherson  was  buried  the  obji  ci 
of  her  first  love,  and  she  never  knew  another. 
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AND    OF   SCOTLAND. 


DUNCAN    SCHUI,EBRED'S   VISION   OF   JUDGMENT. 

We  see  so  many  examples  of  the  extraordinary  discovery  of 
evil  designs  attempted  to  be  concealed  by  all  the  cralt  of 
cunning  man,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  even  with  the 
many  cases  before  us  of  the  apparent  success  of  criminal 
schemes,  that  it  is  a  part  of  God's  providence  to  lay  open 
the  secret  actings — nay,  often  tlie  secret  thoughts — of  those 
who  contravene  his  laws.  The  modes  by  which  this  pur- 
pose is  fulfilled,  are  as  various  as  the  designs  themselves  ; 
and  though  some  of  them  may  not  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  an  avenging  and  punish- 
ing retribution,  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  to  doubt  their 
authority  or  undervalue  their  eflFcct.  In  elucidation  of  this 
statement,  we  have  a  case  to  record  of  an  extraordinary  and 
ludicrous  discovery  of  roguery,  which,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  truth  as  the  moral  which,  amidst  all  its  grotesque- 
ness  of  humour,  it  inculcates,  we  cannot  withhold  from  the 
public.  An  incorrect  and  unauthenticated  version  of  the 
story  may  probably  have  found  its  way  to  the  public  ear  ; 
but  this,  in  place  of  forming  any  reason  against  our  publish- 
ing it,  renders  our  exposition  of  the  real  truth  itself  the 
more  necessary  and  the  more  acceptable. 

In  that  manufacturing  town  which  has  lately  risen  to 
considerable  eminence,  called  Dunfermline,  there  lived, 
some  time  ago,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Duncan  Schulebred, 
by  trade  a  weaver — or,  as  he  chose  rather  to  be  called,  a 
manufacturer,  a  term  which  the  inhabitants  love  to  apply 
to  every  man  who  can  boast  the  property  of  a  loom  and  its 
restless  appendage.  AVe  believe  the  people  of  that  town  to 
be  as  honest  and  industrious  as  those  of  any  mercantile 
place  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  they  have  too  much  good  sense 
to  think  of  claiming  for  their  entire  community,  a  total 
exemption  from  the  inroads  of  dishonesty  and  deceit — vices 
which  prevail  in  every  comer  of  this  land.  Unhappily,  the 
individual  we  have  mentioned,  had  allowed  himself  to 
become  a  slave  to  those  evil  propensities  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  collecting  together  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
never  left  any  feasible  plan  unattempted,  which  might 
present  any  chance  of  gratifying  the  ruling  passion  by 
which  he  was  mastered.  He  was  a  little  man,  with  a  florid 
complexion,  and  the  small  twinkling  eye  which  almost 
invariably  accompanies  cunning.  His  walk  was  that  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  carry  under  his  left  arm  a  web  of  huck- 
aback, and  in  his  right  a  staff  elhvand  ;  and  his  style  of 
speech,  conciliating  and  persuasive,  was  derived  from  the 
habit  of  wheedling  customers  into  exorbitant  terms.  He 
was  a  great  coward,  as  well  physical  as  moral — the  conse- 
quence, doubtless,  of  being  a  dishonest  trader.  Too  con- 
temptible to  be  hated,  perhaps  his  greatest  enemy  was  his 
own  conscience,  of  which  he  stood  in  such  terrible  awe, 
that  his  wife  was  often  obliged,  during  the  dark  hours  of 
the  reign  of  that  mysterious  power,  to  rise  and  light  a  lamp 
for  the  purpose  of  exorcising  the  spirit  which,  seated  on 
his  heart,  tormented  him  with  the  gnawing  inflictions  of 
its  pain. 

This  power  of  his  conscience  had  hitherto,  however,  been 
unable  to  prevent  him  from  using  his  short  ellwand,  and 
acting  dishonestly.     The  moment  he  got  into  daylight  and 
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active  life,  he,  like  all  other  cowards,  despised  the  enemy 
from  which  he  thought  himself  at  the  time  safe.  In  a 
strong-minded  man,  conscience  produces  resolution  ;  in  a 
weak,  it  gives  rise  merely  to  fears  and  vacillation.  It  is 
not  often  that  greedy,  cunning  men  are  given  to  intoxica- 
tion;  yet  we  are  obliged  to  add  this  vice  to  the  chaiacter 
of  Duncan  Schulebred,  who  (exhibiting,  however,  the  on<> 
vice  in  the  other)  never  failed  to  get  intoxicated,  if  he  could 
efi"ect  his  purpose  at  the  cost  of  his  neighbour — a  result  he 
often  achieved,  by  leaving  the  tavern  (after  he  had  got 
enough)  on  pretence  of  returning  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
coEnpany  of  his  unsuspecting  victim. 

Xiilie  many  others  of  the  peripatetic  manufacturers  of 
Dunfermline,  this  individual  sold  through  the  country  the 
cloth  he  fabricated  at  home ;  so  that,  for  one  half  (the 
winter)  of  the  year,  he  sal,  and  for  the  other  (the  summer) 
he  travelled.  By  the  same  means  and  ratio,  he  was  one 
halt  of  the  year  sober  and  the  other  drunk  ;  for  he  could 
fleece  no  pot  companion  in  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
known  ;  while,  throughout  the  country,  he  could  walk  deli- 
berately out  of  every  ale-house  on  the  road,  and  leave  his 
travelling  companions  to  pay  for  his  drink,  in  exchange  for 
that  society  which  they  had  enjoyed. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  this  individual  had  oc- 
casion, during  the  latter  end  of  a  summer,  to  be  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  usually  sold  a  considerable  part  of 
his  stock.  During  the  day,  he  had  been  in  treaty  with  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Gavin,  a  pettifogging 
writer,  residing  near  the  Luckenbooths,  for  the  sale  of  a 
web  of  linen,  which  the  latter  (like  a  trout  with  a  bait  on  a 
clear  day)  approached  and  examined,  and  looked  at  and 
felt,  and  yet  still  seemed  irresolute  in  his  determination  to 
be  cau>;ht.  The  weaver's  twinkling  eye  saw  and  admired 
the  gudgeon ;  the  linen  (to  a  safe  extent)  was  unrolled,  its 
texture  felt  with  a  "  miller's  thumb,"  its  qualities  extolled, 
and  its  price  wondered  at  by  him  who  fixed  it  and  smiled 
inwardly  at  his  profit  and  the  trick  by  which  he  realized 
it.  The  unwary  purchaser,  though  a  man  of  the  law,  was 
at  last  caught — the  bargain  was  struck,  the  money  paid  ;  and 
all  that  remained  was  that  the  seller  (in  addition  to  cheating 
him  in  the  manner  to  be  expkiined)  should,  after  his  usual 
practice,  get  drunk  at  the  expense  of  his  customer. 

The  two  parties  accordingly  repaired  to  a  tavern  known 
by  the  name  of  The  Barleycorn,  where  they  sat  down 
deliberately,  to  indulge  in  a  deep  potation — the  one  (the 
customer)  luxuriating  in  the  idea  of  getting  "  glorious"  at 
the  cost  of  the  seller,  who  had  generously,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  his  custom,  agreed  to  pay  all  ;  while  the  latter 
secretly  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  writer  (who 
was  known  to  the  tavern  keeper)  to  liquidate  the  delit 
incurred  by  his  liquidation.  Both  the  companions  were 
thus  happy,  though  from  very  different  causes ;  and  their 
happiness  only  impelled  them  to  further  gratifications,  with 
the  view  of  augmenting  it — such  is  the  danger  that  attends 
an  elevation  of  the  spirits  ;  and  such  is  the  insati.ible  thirst 
for  happiness  in  man,  that,  after  the  physical  thirst  is  slaked, 
the  moral  appetite  must  be  ended  by  a  surfeit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  orgies  of  these  two  worthies,  the 
customer,  who  had  a  humour  of  his  own,  took  many  "  rises" 
out  of  his  companion,  who  submitted  to  his  fun,  in  con- 
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Bideration  of  his  determination  to  leave  hira  to  pay  "  the 
score,"  which  would  put  "  the  laugh  on  the  other  side." 

"  There's  a  great  ditl'erence  between  our  townsmen  o' 
Edinburgh,  and  yours  o"  Dumfarlan,"  said  the  writer. 

"  Very  great,"  replied  Duncan  ;  "  but  I  vvinna  say  on 
what  side  the  advantage  lies.  We're  at  least  a'  honest  men 
on  oor  side  o'  the  water." 

"  Ye're  mair  than  honest,"  replied  Andrew,  touched  by 
the  insinuation — "  ye're  prudent.  Your  maxim,  I  under- 
stand, is,  '  Flee  laigh  and  ye'll  no  fa'  far' — a  sayin  weel 
exemplified  in  the  canny,  quiet  way  your  weavers  mak 
what  they  ca'  their  fortunes,  and  then  look  aboot  them  for 
what  they  denominate,  in  their  conceit,  an  estate.  Every- 
thing's dune  in  your  toun  by  batter.  Ye  batter  yer 
claith,  ye  batter  yersels,  (wi'  oor  national  dish,  three  times 
a-day.)  and  the  "  halleries,"  pendente  lite,  that  come  to  our 
court  prove  how  ye  batter  the  lieges." 

"  Ye  canna  say  I  hae  either  battered  or  buttered  you,  at 
least,"  said  Duncan. 

"  The  washin  will  try  that,"  replied  Andrew  ;  "  but  dinna 
put  me  oot  o'  the  thread  o'  my  discourse.  By  twenty  years 
shuttlin  and  shufflin,*  ye  contrive  to  scrape  thegither  what 
in  your  phrase  niaks  a  fortune — say  maybe  twa  thoosand — 
and,  curious  aneugb,  there  are  scattered  round  your  toun 
sae  mony  cocklairdships,  (mair  than  ye'll  fmd  again  in  a' 
Scotland,)  and  yer  ambition  and  the  state  o'  the  country 
in  this  way  sae  weel  agree,  that  every  independent  weaver 
(manufacturer,  I  mean)  is  just  as  sure  to  become  a  laird  as 
he  is  sure,  in  the  coorse  o'  time,  to  dee." 

"  The  lawin  will  mak  amends  for  this,"  muttered 
Duncan  to  himself.  "  And  when  did  you  ever  hear  o'  an 
Edinburgh  merchant  buyin  an  estate .''  A'  their  property 
consists  o'  a  front  door,  and  a  brass  plate,  which  their  ser- 
vants keep  scrubbin  at  every  day,  till  it  shines  like  that 
they  hae  sae  little  o'  within — gowd.  They  may  sometimes 
buy  an  estate  and  borrow  the  price  ;  but,  if  they  do,  the 
'  W.S.'  whase  plate  is  on  the  next  door,  will  sune  hae  a 
hornin  on  the  bond." 

"  It  will  at  least  be  an  estate,"  responded  the  Edinburgher, 
"an'  no  a  mailln,  fit  only  to  yield  room  aneugh  for  its 
master's  grare.  Then  ye're  no  content  wi'  the  denomina- 
tion o'  sic  a  man  o'  sic  a  place — as, for  instance,  when  ye  buy 
your  estate,  ye  winna  be  content  wi'  Duncan  Schulebred 
o'  Wabha',  or  Mr  Schulebred  o'  Wabha',  or  even  Duncan 
Schuiebred,  Esquire,  o'  Wabha',  but,  like  the  Lords,  wha 
carry  the  name  o'  their  estates,  yoti  would  be  '  Wabha' ' 
itsel',  simply  and  withoot  appendage,  lla  !  ha  !  '  Wabha'  !' 
yet,  it  is  just  as  guid  as  Foxha',  or  Shuttleha',  or  Shuttle- 
crief,  or  Craigdookie,  or  Cockairnie,  or  Buchly-vie,  or  Pit- 
bauchlie,  or  ony  ither  o'  the  cocklairdships  that  stand  on 
the  Fife  horizon,  waitin  for  the  stoppin  o'  the  Dumfarlan 
shuttle,  the  sign  o'  a  made  fortune,  and  o'  the  determination 
o'  the  manufacturer  to  change  his  name  for  the  proud 
designation  o'  his  estate.  Ha !  ha !  is  it  no  excellent, 
Duncan,  to  think  o'  twa  weavers  that  used  to  sit  side  by 
side,  drivin  their  shuttles  on  the  Pittencrief  road,  mcetin, 
ten  years  after,  and  usin  the  salutation — '  11  oo  do  you 
do,  Pitbauchlie  ?' — '  Very  well,  I  thank  ye,  Craigdookie! 
We  never  think  o'  ca'in  a  man  Niddry,  or  Dregliorn,  or 
Trinity,  or  the  like.  The  modesty  o'  the  folk  on  this  side 
o'  the  water  forbids  a'  thae  alisurd  fashions." 

"  An  affront,  or  an  insult,"  muttered  Duncan,  "is  easily 
■washed  doun,  if  ye  use  the  insolent  varlet's  ain  liquor  in 
the  operation.  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  out,  "  since  ye  hae  abused 
flor  guid  toun,  will  ye  tell  mo  this — Whether  is  the  drivin  o' 
your  lawyers'  pens  or  oor  weavers'  shuttles,  maist  for  the 
guid  o'   this  auncient  land  ?     The  ane  maks  a  ravelled  wab 
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to  catch  unwary  clients,  and  the  ither  mais  guid  linen  ioi 
the  backs  o'  the  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses  o'  Scotland, 
as  weel  as  for  the  fat  sides  o'  the  beef-fed  yeomen  and  braw 
queans  o'  England.  Edinburgh  robs  Scotland,  Dumfar- 
lan robes  it — a  pun  I  canna  resist,  notwithstandin  o'  my 
dislike  o'  that  low  sort  o'  humour.  ^\  e  are  the  linen, 
you  (that  is,  you  writers)  are  the  little  blood-sucking  varlets 
that  live  on't,  and  suck  the  bluid  o'  the  wearers." 

"  There's  but  little  bluid  comes  out  o'  batter"  replied  the 
angry  writer,  who  noticed  triumph  in  Duncan's  twinkling 
eye.  "  We  write!"S  would  starve,  if  we  had  nae  itlier  bluid 
to  suck  but  that  o'  the  white-faced  liver-lipped  propellers  o' 
the  shuttle.  A  fat  law  plea,  we  say,  never  comes  owre  the 
water.  Ye're  owre  far  north,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  o' 
the  lang  arm  o'  justice.  If  ye  ever  fill  her  scales  ava,  it  is 
wi'  the  rump  or  fag-end  o'  a  ten  years'  muhiplepoindin, 
whar  there  are  sae  mony  claimants,  riders,  and  competitors, 
that  ye  fa'  oot  and  fecht  amang  yersels,  and  then  coire  to 
us  to  mend  yer  broken  heads ;  but  the  bluid  is  a'  ool  o' 
them  before  they  are  trusted  in  oor  chancery." 

This  wordy  war  only  made  the  writer  and  the  weaver 
more  thirsty  ;  every  argument  was  followed  by  a  draught, 
which  shikedat  once  both  thirst  and  revenge — each  think ;i.^ 
that  he  was  drinking  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
more  they  drank  the  warmer  they  grew  in  defence  of  their 
respective  towns,  till  they  came  to  that  condition  of  toj^ers, 
when,  by  the  mere  operation  of  their  potations,  they  became 
unable  even  to  dispute.  All  confirmed  drunkards  have  in 
their  drunkenness  some  ruling  principle,  which,  however 
far  gone  they  may  be,  regulates  their  wayward  movements. 
The  writer's  habit  was  to  sit  when  he  thought  he  could  not 
stand — a  principle  which  many  sober  men  might  do  well  to 
adopt.  Theweaver's, again, was  to  Tfalkwhen  he  wished  not  to 
stand  the  reckoning — a  prudent  maxim  which  never  left  him, 
even  when  all  other  ideas  had  been  washed  from  his  brain. 
It  was  now  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  had 
drank  so  much  that  neither  of  them  could  tell  (for  neithei 
had  any  interest  in  a  matter  which  did  not  seem  to  concern 
his  pocket)  how  much  would  require  to  be  paid ;  it  was 
enough  for  Duncan,  that  he  knew  that  something  (and  not 
little)  must  be  paid — and  now  was  the  time  for  escape. 

"  We  were  spcakin  o'  the  law,"  said  he,  winking  with 
cunning  and  hiccuping  with  drink — "  I  fancy  the)-  never 
refuse  siller  at  the  bar  here,  (hiccup,)  ony  mair  than  they 
do  in  Dumfarlan.  There  is  only  this  difi'erence  atween  the 
twa — that  the  folk  wha  resort  to  !/our  bar  pay  when  they 
enter,  we  (hiccup)  pay  as  we  gae  oot.  Rest  ycrsel  there 
till  I  cast  up  the  bill,  and  if  I  hae  ony  plea  wi'  the  landlord, 
ye  can  come  and  plead  it." 

"That's  kind,  Duncan,"  said  the  writer — "it  will  be 
the  only  plea  I  ever  had  frae  a  Dumfarlan  weaver.  If  I 
gain  it,  we  maun  hae  a — anither  gill." 

"  Twa  o'  them,"  replied  Duncan,  trying  to  rise.  "  A\  e 
maun,  at  ony  rate,  hae  (hicc^ip)  the  stirrup-cup,  ye  keu  " — 
laughing  and  twinkling  his  reeling  eyes. 

"  Ou  ay,"  replied  the  writer  ;  "  but  I — I  fancy  I  maun 
pay  for  thai,  seein  ye  are  the  traveller,  and — and  are 
besides  to  pay  a'  this  tremendous  bill,  that  lies,  dootless,  on 
the  bar  like  a — a  lawyer's  memorial." 

"  Ye're  an  example  o'  an  honest,  ay,  a  generous  writer." 
said  Duncan — "  wha  could  hae  thocht  ye  wad  hae  oft'ored 
to  pay  the  stirrup-cup.^  I'll  send  yer  wife  a  piece  o 
doruock  for  that,  as  weel  as  a  screed  ,o'  huckaback  and 
harn,  to  keep  up  a  gratefu'  recollection  o'  me  after  I'm 
awa.  I'll  no  be  a  minute  at  tho  bar ;  for  it's  a  place  (hiccup) 
I  dinna  like." 

"  Il.ae,"  cried  the  writer,  riping  his  pocket — "  tak  wi'  ye 
and  pay  at  the  same  time  the  price  o'  'ha  stirrup-gill — ae 
setllin  ^^tU  ser'  a'.  " 

"  Ye're  richt,  Mr  Gavin."  replied  Duncan,  receiving  the 
money  i  "but  that's  a  sma  sum  (.hiccui')  in  coniparisun  o' 
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what  I  hae  to  pay  ;  but  it's  jileasant  to  discliarge  the  obli- 
gations o'  honour." 

The  wily  liuckaback  manufacturer  was,  as  lie  spoke, 
approaching  the  corner  where  his  statt'  ellwand  lay — an 
ar.ticle  he  stood  more  in  need  of  at  that  time  (short  measure 
as  it  was)  than  ever,  on  any  other  occasion  ot"  taking 
off,  he  had  encountered.  The  recourse  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  going  to  the  bar,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  ;  but  then,  again,  was 
he  to  lose  a  short  measure,  which,  getting  into  the  hands  of 
a  writer,  might  be  sent — in  revenge  of  the  trick  he  had 
already  ])laycd  him,  in  selling  a  web  of  linen  damaged  in 
the  heart,  ami  that  he  was  about  to  ]ilay — to  the  pnljlic 
authorities,  who  would  hunt  him  to  Dunfermline,  and  ruin 
him  by  the  exposure?  He  besides  reijuired  it  for  his 
support ;  for  he  could  scarcely  stand.  In  this  dilemma,  he 
Lad  again  recourse  to  his  wits. 

"  I'm  no  sure  aboot  thae  folk  ben  the  hoose,"  he  said, 
holding  up  the  ellwand.  "They  may  try  to  cheat  me,  se.?in 
I'm  a  simple  cratur,  besides  being  tua  sheets  i'  the  wind — 
(hiccup) — diima  ye  think  that  1  should  tak  my  stick  i'  my 
hand,  as  a  kind  o"  lawburrows  and  protection .''  No  to  say 
I  would  think  o'  usin't,  but  simply  to  keep  the  publican  in 
awe,  and  within  just  and  lawfu  measure. 

"  Tak  it  wi'  ye,  tak  it  wi'  ye,  man,"  said  the  writer. 
"  Say  it's  a — a  Durafarlan  baton,  the  sign  o'  yer  constable- 
bbip,  and  ye'll  find  the  bill  tua  inch  shorter." 

"  Ingenious  cratur !"  ejaculated  Duncan,  with  a  hiccup, 
and  a  drunken  leer  of  his  grey  eyes.  "  A  law  plea  never  can 
fail,  surely,  in  the  hands  o'  a  man  wi'  sic  a  power  o'  sug- 
gestion as  ye  hae.  But  ye  forget  that  Dumfarlan  batons 
are  no  sae  lang  as  Dumfarlan  ell  wands — (hiccup) — the  power 
o'  authority  there's  short,  but  the  reach  o'  oor  honesty's 
prodigious.  That's  a  guid  sign:  oor  batons  are  short 
because  we're  quiet  and  civil,  and  our  ellwands  are  lang 
because  we're  honest.  Wad  ye  believe  it,  noo,  that  that 
ellwand  o'  mine,  in  spite  o'  the  wear  and  tear  o'  walkin  wi't, 
is  a  hail  inch  different  frae  yer  Edinburgh  yards  .''" 

This  fresh  attack  against  the  honesty  of  Edinburgh 
roused  the  blood  of  the  writer,  and  another  wordy  battle 
was  like  to  commence  ;  but  Duncan  saw  at  once,  that,  if  he 
put  off  more  time,  the  people  of  the  house  might,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  come  and  insist  upon  the  reckoning 
on  the  spot — a  measure  which  all  his  wits  would  not  enable 
Iiim  to  counteract.  The  open  mouth  of  the  writer  was 
therefore  shut,  by  a  few  conciliatory  words  from  the  aggres- 
sor:— 

"  I  didna  say,  Mr  Gavin,"  added  Duncan,  "  whether  the 
inch  bclanged  to  Dumf;irlan  or  Edinburgh.  Ye  may  tak 
the  benefit  o'  a  presumption  in  yer  ain  favour,  till  I  come 
back.  Jlony  ano  o'  yer  tribe  stick  langer  by  a  presump- 
tion than  that,  and,  till  it  grows  into  a  fact,  it  canna  injure 
an  honest  man  like  me.  Guid" — (he  was  going  to  add 
"night,"  and  leered  grotesquely  at  his  own  imprudence) 
— "  guid — (hiccup) — ^guid  luck  to  my  speedy  settlement  o' 
the  lawin  !" 

He  now  staggered  to  the  door,  which  he  opened  so  gently 
that  the  writer  might,  if  he  had  not  been  drunk,  have  sus- 
pected him  of  foul  play.  His  foot  was  scarcely  heard  on 
the  passage  ;  but  a  sound,  as  if  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
indicated  that  some  one  bad  missed  a  step.  No  notice  of 
it  was  taken  by  the  writer,  who  sat  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  candle,  concocting,  like  a  good  poet,  one  of  those  works 
of  imagination  called  a  preliminary  or  dilatory  defence. 
Formerlv,  these  works  of  fancy  were  very  rife  among 
lawvers,  and,  before  the  judicature  act,  they  used  to  reach 
a  second  or  even  a  third  edition,  under  the  form  of  "amended 
defences,"  "re-amended  defences,"  and  so  forth  They  are 
not  now  so  much  in  favour,  though  the  fancy  which  pro- 
duces them  is  still  as  vivid  as  ever.  How  long  Andrew 
Gavin  sat  drcamir-r  over  his  intended  'work   Vc  timin,t  say; 


but  never  was  poet  more  rudely,  importunately, and  unpleas- 
antly roused  from  his  dream,  by  the  hand  of  a  messenger 
at  arms,  than  was  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  Duncan's 
treachery  as  he  was  called  upon  by  tlie  landlord  to 
pay  the  bill.  He  had  no  money  upon  him — the  small 
sum  he  had  given  to  the  weaver  to  j)ay  the  last  or  stirrup 
gill,  and  which  the  varlet  had  carried  away  with  him, 
having  been  all  his  remaining  cash,  after  paying  the  price 
of  tlie  linen.  He  requested  the  importunate  landlord  to 
wait  a  little,  to  ascertain  if  Duncan  would  return  ;  but  the 
man  wished  to  get  to  bed,  and  Andrew's  credit  being  some- 
what worn,  like  that  of  many  others  of  his  overdone  pro- 
fession, the  publican  insisted  upon  him  leaving  his  watch, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  'JThe  writer's 
pride  (a  quality  never  awanting  in  the  race,  especially 
when  they're  in  liquor)  was  roused  ;  he  refused  to  impig- 
norate,  as  he  called  it,  his  watch,  and  swore  that  he  would 
rather  remain  in  durance  all  night,  than  succumb  to  the 
unreasonable  demand  of  the  publican.  The  maii  was  as 
resolute  as  he,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock,  and  left  the  writer  to  dream  over  his  legal 
works  of  fancy  in  the  dark. 

Jleanwhile,  the  wily  Duncan  Schulebred,  having  re- 
covered from  a  fall  on  the  last  step  of  the  stair — produced 
by  that  impatience  of  slight  obstacles  which  seizes  an 
ambidexter  at  the  successful  termination  of  a  well  concerted 
and  better  executed  scheme — proceeded  down  the  Canon- 
gate.  He  was  out  and  out  intoxicated;  but  the  wish  to  cheat, 
so  long  as  it  was  in  operation,  kept  his  mind  from  that 
confusion  which,  his  purpose  being  effected,  immediately 
seized  him.  He  was  not  certain  of  the  direction  in  which 
he  was  moving,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  going  from  the  sign  of  The  Barlej'corn,  and  any  de- 
stination was  better  than  that.  A  confused  intention  of 
sleeping  all  night  in  the  town  of  Leitli,  with  the  view  of 
catching  the  Fife  boat  in  the  morning,  at  last  wrought  its 
way  through  the  cloud  which  overhung  his  mind  ;  and  having 
found  himself  as  far  as  the  Water-gate,  he  continued  his 
progress  until  he  came  to  what  is  called  the  Easter  Road 
leading  directly  down  to  the  Links.  The  air  produced  its 
usual  effect  upon  a  man  who  was  filled  to  the  throat  with 
liquor;  and  every  step  he  took  he  found  himself  getting 
more  and  more  unsteady,  and  more  and  more  unfit  for 
prosecuting  his  journey.  He  was,  however,  still  conscious  of 
his  condition,  and  felt  great  alarm  lest  some  one  should 
assail  him.  and  take  from  him  his  money.  By  and  by,  even 
his  consciousness  left  him,  and  he  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
engrossing,  for  his  own  particular  ambulation,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  road.  Several  times  he  came  down, and,  being 
unable  to  rise  without  many  repeated  attempts,  lay  on  the 
ground  for  considerable  periods.  The  necessity  of  motion  of 
some  kind  is  the  last  idea  parted  with  by  an  intoxicated 
traveller  ;  and  Dunam  still  retained  it,  even  after  he  had  lost 
his  ellwand,  his  chief  means  of  support.  On  he  struggled, 
falling,  and  lying,  and  rising,  and  to  it  again,  till  he  got  at 
length  as  far  as  the  green  called  the  Links  of  Leith — an 
open  space  always  as  disadvantageous  to  the  drunk  man  as 
it  is  pleasant  to  the  seaman.  A  road  with  two  sides  may  be 
got  over — the  dikes  keep  him  on;  but  an  extended  area  of 
grass  with  radiating  openings  all  round,  is  a  kind  of  place 
which  a  man  in  Duncan  Schulebred's  position,  without  the 
rudder  or  compass  of  consciousness,  must  always  view  with 
great  uneasiness.  Accordingly,  he  beat  about  in  this  large 
■ircle  for  several  hours,  and  at  last  entered  a  street  which 
ieads  down  to  that  called  8alanianderStrcet,froni  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  inhabited  by  those  fire-eaters,  the  glass- 
blowers  of  the  Leith  glassworks,  into  which  latter  street 
be  al»o  got,  reduced  to  the  histextremity  of  feeble  inebriation. 
Having  reached  the  south  side  of  Salamander  Street,  he 
kept  close  by  the  walls  and  houses,  stepping  along,  unwill- 
ing to  trust  himself  agaiu  to  open  space.     He  knew  nothing 
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of  -whither  he  was  progressing,  he  had  lost  all  recollection  1 
of  what  1)6  had  been  engaged  in,  was  unconscious  of  what 
he  was  doing,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  all  localities.  As  he 
moved  past  the  houses,  he  came  to  an  opening,  and,  stag- 
gering to  a  side,  he  entered  the  small  avenue  into  which  it 
led,  and  proceeded  along  it,  still  holding  liy  the  wall,  until 
he  got  into  one  of  the  large  houses  or  cones  of  the  glass 
works.  There  he  lay  down  along-side  of  the  furnace,  and 
behind  a  large  trough  used  by  the  artificers  in  their  work — 
a  situation  which,  yielding  him  considerable  heat,  was  so 
secluded  that  he  might,  for  a  time,  escape  even  the  observ- 
ation of  the  artificers  in  the  morning,  when  they  resumed 
their  work.  He  fell  in  an  instant  into  a  sleep,  disturbed  by 
those  frightful  dreams  that  haunt  the  pillow  of  the  dissolute 
and  the  wicked. 

In  the  morning,  the  workmen  came  to  commence  the 
laliours  of  the  day.  They  began  their  work  with  a  spirit 
called  forth  by  high  wages,  produced  by  an  increased 
demand  at  that  time  for  glass.  Throughout  the  large  cone 
they  lighted  their  lamps,  and  proceeded  to  the  various 
preliminary  processes,  towards  the  manufacture  of  their 
brittle  commodity.  The  large  furnace  was  lighted,  and 
blown  up  to  a  red  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  what 
is  called  the  Jritt,  being  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
glass  is  subsequently  formed.  Large  flames  soon  shot  forth 
from  the  fire,  which  was,  from  time  to  time,  supplied  with 
great  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  every  blow  of  the  bellows, 
the  vivid  light  flashed  through  the  space  around,  which 
was  comparatively  dark,  from  the  disproportion  between 
the  large  area,  and  the  few  lights  yet  lighted.  While  some 
of  the  men  were  occupied  ahout  the  furnace,  the  light 
striking  on  their  sallow  faces,  and  leaving  all  again  in  an 
instant  nearly  dark,  a  number  of  the  others  were  busy  in 
the  distance,  performing  the  operation  of  blowing  the  glass, 
dipping  their  long  tubes  in  the  prepai'ed  substance,  and 
inflating  the  ball,  till,  red  and  glowing  like  afire  globe,  it  is 
expanded  to  the  size  requisite  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.  In  this  operation,  the  workmen  are  obliged 
to  be  active  in  their  movements,  running  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  furnace  and  the  reservoirs,  with  the 
liot,  red,  glaring  glass  globes  at  the  end  of  the  tubes,  and 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  in  the  dark  obscure,  so 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  demons  engaged  in  some 
mysterious  operations  of  their  avenging  spirits.  In  all  this, 
the  shining  globes  are  the  onlyappearancos  clearly  discernible 
in  continuation  ;  the  figures  and  faces  of  the  men  being 
only  at  intervals  shewn  by  the  glare  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  glowing  furnace,  as  it  responds  to  the  loud  murmuring 
bellow  of  the  inflating  and  fire  producing  blast. 

It  may  well  he  doubted  whether  any  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  infernal  regions,  as  given  by  the  three  great  epic 
descril)ers  of  that  place  of  torment,  would  give  a  bettor 
Idea  of  Hades,  than  a  view,  during  the  dark  hours  of  a 
gloomy  morning,  of  a  great  glass-work  in  active  operation, 
ilany  of  the  appearances  are  strikingly  coincident  with  our 
ideas  of  the  place  appointed  for  the  wicked.  The  glowing 
furnace  ;  the  roaring  bellows  ;  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of 
the  men  with  the  fiery  globes  in  their  hands,  which  they 
continue  plunging  into  reservoirs,  as  if  striking  victims  ;  the 
darkness,  relieved  only  by  the  rising  flame,  which,  foiling 
again,  leaves  the  former  gloom  ;  the  wide  expanse  around 
the  rising  walls  of  red  brick,  tapering  up  be3'ond  the  reach 
of  the  eye,  as  if  they  sought  the  clouds  ;  and  all  the  endless 
apparatus  lying  around — cannot  fail  to  suggest  tlie  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  hell  of  the 
poets.  The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  person 
visiting  the  works,  is  extraordinary  and  lasting ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  nervous  individual,  introduced 
secretly,  at  a  proper  time,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
tiie  place,  would  be  apt  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  gloom 
and  even  fear,  which  he  would  not  soon  forget. 


During  all  this  time,  and  while  this  extraordinary  wort 
was  going  on  around  him,  Duncan  Schulebred  had  been  as 
much  unnoticed  by  the  workmen  as  thev  had  been  by  him. 
He  began  at  last  to  shew  some  signs  of  returning  conscious* 
ness,  rolling  his  body  backwards  and  forwards,a9  if  under  the 
effect  of  a  night-mare  of  the  body,  or  of  that  more  terrible 
night-mare  of  the  conscience  by  which  he  was  often  at 
home  so  relentlessly  ridden.  And  so  he  was.  Some  fright- 
ful dreams  had  filled  his  mind  with  terrors  ;  and,  having 
produced  a  kind  of  half  waking  state,  were  followed,  as 
they  usually  were,  by  the  gnawing  of  that  power  which 
during  night  produced  to  him  such  torments.  A  dim 
recollection  came  on  him  of  all  the  wickedness  he  had 
committed — the  number  of  innocent  individuals  he  had 
cheated  by  his  short  measure  and  his  damaged  linen  ;  the 
shirking  of  publicans,  the  duping  of  travellers,  his  dmnken- 
ness,  his  lies,  and  false  pretences — all  his  thoughts  being 
accompanied  by  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  which 
whispered  punishment  by  fire  and  brimstone,  and  filled 
his  half-sleeping  fancy  with  vivid  images  of  the  place  of 
punishment.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  half-sleeping,  half- 
waking,  dreamy  cogitation,  was  aided  insensibly  by  the 
partial  operation  of  external  sense,  conveying  some  dim 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  But  this 
condition  did  not  last  long :  he  awoke  to  the  full  conviction 
of  being  in  the  very  place  of  the  damned.  He  heard  first 
the  roaring  of  the  bellows ;  then  he  saw  the  red  brick 
walls  rising  to  heaven  ;  then  his  eyes  turned  on  the  terrific 
furnace,  vomiting  forth  its  living  fire,  while  the  bearers  of 
the  burning  globes,  hurrying  to  and  fro  past  him  and 
around  him,  and  plunging  their  fiery  weapons  into  the 
receptacles,  (doubtless  of  the  condemned  wicked,)  claimed, 
on  every  side,  his  rapt  and  terrified  gaze.  Fear  prevented 
him  from  moving ;  his  cogitations  took  the  form  of  a 
soliloquy,  and  he  communed  with  himself  on  his  awful 
condition. 

"  fllercy  on  my  puir  soul  !"  he  exclaimed,  but  so  as  not 
to  let  the  devils  hear  him — "am  I  here  at  last  ?  When  I 
was  in  the  body,  hoo  aften  did  I  think  and  dream  o'  the 
bottomless  pit? — can  it  be  that  I'm  now  in't  ?  Alas!  it's  owr/, 
true!  What  hae  I,  a  wicked  cratur,  noo  to  expect  fr.ij 
thae  fiends  for  a'  the  sins  dune  i'  the  body.'  But  whfn 
did  I  dee  .''  I  dinna  recollect  tbe  circumstance  o'  my  death 
— dootless  apoplexy — ay,  ay,  I  was  aye  fear't  for't.  Yet 
did  I  no  fa  'doon  the  stair  o'  The  Barleycorn  }  I  did — 
that's  it — I  had  been  killed  by  the  fa'.  Death's  a  sma'  affair 
to  this.  What  a  fiery  furnace  for  a  puir  dinner  !  !jee  boo 
the  devils  rin  wi'  their  burning  br;vuds,  forkin  them  into 
thae  pits,  whar  lie  craturs  in  the  same  condition  wi'  mysel  ! 
But  hoo  do  they  no  come  to  me  .■'  Ah  !  the  furnace  is  for 
me.  I  see  Satan  himsel  at  the  bellows,  and  it's  no  for 
ilka  sinner  lie  wad  condescend  to  work.  It's  for  me  wba 
cheated  the  folk  by  my  short  ellwand  at  the  rate  o'  thirty- 
six  inches  o'  claith  a-week  for  fifteen  years — wha  drank,  and 
lee'd,  and  deceived,  and  committed  sins  reder  than  scarlet 
and  mair  numerous  than  the  mots  i'  the  sun — a)-,  and  wha 
dee'd  i'  the  very  act  o'  cheatin  Andrew  Gavin,  by  sellin 
him  a  wab  o'  damaged  linen,  and  leavin  him  to  pay  my  bill 
at  The  Barlc3'corn.    Alas  !  am  I  at  last  in  this  awfu  place  !" 

This  soliloquy  was  accompanied  by  deep  groans,  wrung 
from  him  b)'  tbe  conviction  tliat  he  was  truly  in  the  place 
appointed  for  the  wicked.  The  sounds  caught  the  ear  of 
one  of  the  workmen  called  David  Leecliman,  who.  looking 
over,  saw,  Ij'ing  behind  a  reservoir,  the  unhappy  Duncan. 
Listening,  he  heard  the  speech,  and  understood  in  an  instant 
the  import  of  it :  that  some  one  had  lain  down  there  in 
a  state  of  inebriety,  and  having  fallen  asleep,  had  wakened 
to  a  conviction  that  he  was  in  Pandemonium.  He  instantly 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  some  of  his  neighbours; 
and  the  son  of  a  proprietor  of  the  works,  ■\%-ho  was  present, 
having  heard  it.gave  bis  countenance  to  the  prouosition  of  some 
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of  the  men — viz..  that  they  should  humour  the  notion  of  the 
condemned  weaver,  and  draw  out  of  him  some  amusement. 
The  proprietor's  son — a  spirited  and  elever  young  man — was 
accordingly  deputed  to  act  the  part  of  Prince  Beelzebul), 
on  whom  the  others  were  to  attend  as  ministerial  and 
subordinate  devils  ;  each  holding  in  hie  hand  a  glass- 
blowing  tube,  witli  a  glowing  bail  (kept  alive  from  time  to 
time)  at  the  end  of  it.  The  Prince  held  up  his  hand  and 
cried — 

"  Where  is  the  weaver  that  cheated  the  public  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-six  inches  of  cloth  per  week,  and  died, Jiagrante 
delicto,  in  the  very  act  of  cheating  onx  special  friend  Andrew 
Gavin  the  writer,  (for  every  writer  is  our  special  friend,  and 
must  be  protected  by  us,  so  long  as  he  writes  lying  defences 
and  long  raomoriak,)  by  selling  him  damaged  linen,  and 
leaving  him  to  pay  his  tavern  bill  .''  Where  is  the  scarlet 
rogue,  tliat  we  may  burn  out  the  red  of  his  sins  by  the  red 
fire  of  this  glowing  furnace  .''" 

A  loud  yell,  uttered  by  the  simulated  devils,  was  the 
reply  to  this  speech,  and  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
trembling  victim.  The  Prince,  followed  by  his  demons, 
approached  him  ;  he  was  Iving  shaking,  trembling,  and 
groaning,  upon  his  back,  and  looked  at  the  approaching 
legion,  with  their  flaming  brands,  as  they  approached  him, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  transcending  anything 
that  could  be  produced  by  mere  earthly  agony,  or  described 
by  a  mere  goose  quill  of  the  upper  world. 

"  What  is  thy  name,  sinner  V  asked  the  Prince. 

"  Mercy  on  me  ! "  ejaculated  Duncan,  "  I'm  in  for't  noo  ! 
An'  please  your  excellent  JIajesty,"  replied  he,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  from  the  effects  of  terror,  "  Duncan 
Schulebred,  wha,  when  in  the  upper  warld,  was  by  trade 
a  puir  weaver  in  the  toun  o'  Dumfarlan.  I  did  yer  Honour 
some  service  i'  my  sma'  way,  and  hope  ye  winna  be  sae  ill 
to  me  as  j'e  threaten.  Oh,  keep  tbae  fierce  fiends,  wi' 
their  burnin  torches,  frae  me,  and  I'll  confess  to  ye  a' 
my  crimes.     Be  niercifu  to  a  puir  sinner !" 

"  What  service  didst  thou  ever  do  to  me.''"  said  Satan. 

"  1  made  j'e  some  freens,"  replied  Duncan,  still  groan- 
ing. "  I  did  a'  that  was  i'  my  pooer  to  get  the  craturs  i' 
the  upper  warld  to  drink  wi'  me  till  they  were  sae  drunk 
that  ve  niicht  hae  run  awa  wi'  them  as  easil)'  as  ye  did  wi' 
Doctor  Faustus  or  the  exciseman.  Oh,  think  o'  that,  and 
save  me  frae  that  awfu  furnace  !" 

"  Confess,  sinner,"  said  the  Devil,  "  that  thou  didst  that 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  easily  quit  of  the  tavern 
bills.     Thou  didst  also  cheat  the  lieges  by  a  false  measure." 

"  Lord,  he  kens  everything,"  muttered  Duncan — "  I 
confess  I  did  cheat  the  lieges  ;  but  I  assure  yer  Majesty, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  never  cheated  ony  o'  yer  Majesty's 
freens  ;  for  I  aye  dealt  wi'  honest  folk.  That's  surely  a 
reason  for  some  mercy." 

"  Recollect  thyself,  varlet,"  said  Satan — "  didst  thou 
never  cheat  a  writer  .''" 

"  Hoo  correct  he  is  !"  muttered  Duncan,  with  a  groan. 
"  Ou  ay — true,  true — a'  writers  are  yer  Majesty's  freens. 
I  forgot.  I  did  cheat  Andrew  Gavin,  by  sellin  him  a 
wab  o'  rotten  linen,  and  leavin  him  to  pay  the  lawin  at 
The  Barleycorn — a  name  your  ^Majesty,  dootless,  weel 
kens." 

"  I  think  I  should,"  replied  Satan,  "  seeing  thai  is  viy 
grain,  wherewith  I  work  greater  wonders  than  ever  came 
out  of  the  mustard  seed.  This  place  is  fed  with  barley- 
corns— we  bait  our  hooks  with  barlej'coms — we  spread 
barleycorns  under  our  men-nets — the  very  man  who  sang 
the  praises  of  the  grain,  under  the  personification  of  '  John 
Barleycorn,'  and  of  its  juice,  under  the  soubriquet  of 
'  barley-bree,'  took  our  bait ;  but  a  redeeming  angel  touched 
him  on  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach,  and  made  him  throw 
it,  and  Heaven  now  boasts  that  glorious  prize." 

"  Miserable  as  I  am,  I'm  very  glad  o't,"   said   Duncan, 


whose  fears   began  to   decline.      '•  I  wadna  like  to  see  ocr 
darling  poet  in  sic  a  place  as  this." 

"  Impudent  varlet !"  said  the  Devil.  "  In  with  him  into 
tlie  furnace  !  Yet,  st.iy.  H<)\v  much  money  did  you  cheat 
our  friend  Andrew  Gavin  of.''" 

"  I  needna  try  to  conceal  it,"  said  Duncan  to  himself, 
"  He  kens  it  as  weel  as  I  do.  Here  it  is"  (speaking  out) 
"  and  some  mair — ye  may  hae  it  a,'  if  }'e'll  no  consign  me  to 
that  red-hot  fiery  furnace.     Fearfu,  fearfu  place  !" 

"  Count  it  out,"  said  Satan. 

Duncan  complied  with  trembling  hands,  and  Beclzcbuli 
took  up  the  money. 

"  That  is  a  most  precious  commodity,"  said  he.  "  They 
say,  above,  that  our  dominions  are  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions— they  should  rather  say,  that  it  is  paved  with  gold,  a 
metal  with  which  the  ancient  infidels  said,  heaven  was 
constructed.  Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  '  The  root 
of  all  evil'  cannot  surely  be  found  in  the  very  birth-placa 
of  good." 

"  I  ken,  at  least,"  said  Duncan,  "  that  it  was  gowd  that 
brought  me  here.  Cursed  trash  !  It  is  the  gowd  and  no 
the  puir  sinners  deceived  by't  that  should  be  put  into  the 
furnace.  Weel,  weel,  has  it  been  ca'ed  the  root  o'  a'  evil. 
Oh,  cursed  dross  I  what  am  I  to  suffer  for  ye  ?" 

"  Doth  the  creature  malign  our  staple  commodity,"  said 
Satan,  "  and  say  it  should  be  melted  .''  Away  with  him  to 
the  furnace  ! — melt  him  !" 

Duncan  screamed  for  mercy,  while  the  workmen  laid 
hold  of  him,  and  proceeded  to  carry  him  to  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace,  which  was  blown  up  into  a  fearful  red  heat. 
He  continued  to  roar  with  tremendous  vociferation,  making 
all  the  cone  ring,  and  casting  about  his  legs  and  arms,  like 
one  distracted.  Those  of  the  workmen  who  were  not 
engaged  in  carrying  him,  brought  within  an  inch  of  his 
face,  their  burning  globes  of  glass,  and  made  indications  as 
if  they  would  apply  them  to  his  body;  while  the  bearers, 
turning  his  head  to  the  fiery  volcano,  brought  it  within  a 
foot  of  the  burning  coal,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was 
accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  loud  yells,  set  up  by  the  opera- 
tors, and  made' to  echo  and  reverberate  throughout  the  area 
of  the  cone.  Independently,  altogether,  of  the  conviction  ot 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil  and  his  legions,  the  situa- 
tion of  Duncan,  with  his  head  within  a  foot  of  a  furnace,  and 
surrounded  l)y  wild-looking  howling  beings,  intent  ai)parentlj 
on  his  destruction,  would  have  terrified  the  stoutest  heart  ; 
but  he  truly  believed  himself  on  the  very  eve  of  being 
punished  for  his  crimes,  by  being  thrust  hcad-foreinost 
into  the  burning  furnace,  from  which  no  power  could  save 
him.  And  who  could  contemplate  that  position  without 
horror .i"  His  agony  was  inexpressible,  except  by  screams; 
and  it  was  cruelly  prolonged  by  affected  mancEuvres,  such 
as  blowing  the  bellows,  and  stirring  and  restirring  the 
coals,  to  make  them  burn  more  fiercely,  for  the  more 
adequate  reception  of  the  greatest  of  human  sinners  lliat 
had  ever  been  consigned  to  the  pit. 

Having  held  him  for  some  time  in  this  position,  Satan, 
pretending  to  recollect  himself,  cried  out — 

"  Achitophel,  get  the  red-hot  pincers.  We  were  oblivious. 
He  hath  not  confessed  all  his  crimes.  We  will  pincli  him 
for  a  few  hours  before  we  consign  him  to  the  fire,  which  is 
not,  at  any  rate,  red  enough  for  so  great  a  sinner.  Lay  him 
down  close  to  the  furnace,  and  bring  a  pair  of  pinchers  for 
each  leg  and  arm." 

The  victim  was  laid  before  the  furnace,  screaming  nt  the 
top  of  iiis  voice,  and  his  eyes  rolling  about  like  fiery  balls. 
The  pinchers  were  brought  and  put  into  the  furnace,  and 
the  bellows  again  sent  forth  their  dreadful  sound ;  the 
howling  was  increased  ;  and  all  the  men,  as  they  uttered  their 
yells,  danced  round  him,  waving  their  red  globes,  and  every 
now  and  then  bringing  them  within  a  few  inches  of  his  face. 
The  pinche  s  Were  getting  hot  apace,  by  the  fierce  blowing 
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of  the  bellows  ;  and  one  of  the  legion  held  the  head  of  the 
victim  so  as  to  force  him  to  contemplate  the  instruments  of 
his  torture.  The  confusion  prew  worse  confounded — the 
noise  of  the  blowing  forge,  the  howling  of  the  legion,  the 
groaning  and  screaming  of  Duncan,  the  loud  word  of  com- 
mand of  the  Prince,  all  blending  together  to  rend  anddistract 
the  ear ;  while  the  rapid  motions  of  the  dancers,  and  the 
rising  and  falling  of  tlie  bellou-s,  made  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
tracted being  recllike  those  of  a  maniac. 

This  punishment  was  continued,  until  it  appeared  that 
the  terrified  Duncan  was  about  to  faint.  His  cries 
ceased,  and  fear  seemed  to  lose  its  effect  over  him.  It 
was  time  to  stop,  as  even  amusement  may  be  carried  to 
the  verge  of  dcatli — and  the  unfortunate  Duncan  was  more 
like  death  than  life.  The  young  man  who  acted  the  Prince 
accordingly  gave  the  sign  ibr  his  legion  to  stop,  and  in  an 
instant  the  bellows  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  men  to  dance, 
and  all  was  as  still  as  death.  Apprehensive  of  having 
killed  the  victim  by  pure  fright,  the  Prince,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  legion,  liftr,d  hira  to  a  distance  from  the  furnace,  and 
having  held  up  bis  head  so  as  to  get  him  to  sit,  some 
whisky  (bought  with  a  part  of  his  own  money)  was  brought 
from  a  neighbouring  ale-house.  As  he  sat  pale  and  trem- 
bling, and  looking  wistfully  about  him,  the  chief  actor  tilled 
up  a  glass  of  the  spirits,  and  otl'ered  it  to  him.  lie  seemed 
irresolute  and  timid — looking  first  at  the  whisky,  then  at 
the  men,  and  much  at  a  loss  Avhat  to  think  of  his  position. 
His  grotesque  appearance  forced  the  chief  actor  to  smile  : 
the  effect  was  instantaneous — Duncan  caught  the  favour- 
able indication,  and  took  the  glass  into  his  hands. 

"  I  didna  think,"  said  he,  "  that  there  was  ony  o'  this 
kind  o'  liquor  here.  I  expected  naething  but  melted  brim- 
stone, said  to  be  the  staple  drink  o"  your  dominions.  But 
is  it  really  whisky.''  It's  surely  impossible — if  the  circum- 
stance got  wind  aboon,  that  there  was  whisky  in  these 
pruts,  there  wad  be  nae  kecpin  folk  oot.  IIoo  dinna  ye 
spread  the  intelligence  ?  surely  ye're  no  sae  Keen  for  recruits 
as  ye  were  when  ye  danced  awa  wi'  the  exciseman." 

"  It  is  already  known  on  earth  that  whisky  was  first 
brewed  in  Pandemonium,"  said  the  actor.  "  The  nectar 
belongs  to  heaven,  the  wine  to  earth,  and  the  whisky  to  the 
infernal  regions.  A  thousand  poets  have  sung  about  the 
drink  of  the  gods,  and  a  little  old  fellow  (a  Greek)  who  lies 
in  one  of  these  troughs,  getting  his  wine-heated  pate  cooled 
with  brimstone  every  five  minutes,  danced  and  sang  the 
praises  of  wine  till  I  got  hold  of  him  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
The  only  poet  who  has  let  out  the  secret  of  whisky  being 
first  brewed  in  our  regions  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
irXeil,  who  sang — 

Of  a'  the  ills  puir  Caledonia 

K'cr  yet  precM,  or  e'er  will  tnste. 
Brewed  in  Hell's  blaek  Pandenionia, 

Whisky's  ill  has  scaithcd  her  uiaist. 

I  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  fellow,  for  his  impudence  in 
maligning  our  favourite  liquor;  but  he  wrote  some  sweet 
poems,  and  the  gods  took  him  under  their  wing." 

"  Ye  were  muckle  indebted,  I  think,"  replied  Duncan, 
"  to  Hector,  for  tellin  the  folk  that  wliisky  was  brewed 
here.  It  will  save  your  ilajesty  a  warld  o'  trouble  ;  for 
customers,  o'  their  ain  accord,  will  come  in  millions,  '  liukin 
to  the  black  pit,'  if  they're  sure  o'  the  spark." 

"  They  are  sure  of  the  spark"  replied  the  Prince.  "  But 
we  give  it  here  only  as  a  medicine  whereby  w-e  recover 
our  patients  that  they  may  be  the  more  able  to  feel  our 
torments.  The  moment  thou  drinkest,  the  pinchers  will  be 
applied." 

"  Then  I  beg  le.ive  to  decline  the  liquor,"  said  Duncan. 
"  I  sec  nae  use  for  fire  baith  ootside  and  in  ;  besides,  I  hae 
renounced  the  practice  o'  drinkin  at  another  person's 
expense — a  tred  I  followed  owrs  lang  in  the  upper  regions, 
to  mj  sad  cost  this  day." 


"  Thou  hast  paid  for  this  with  the  money  thou  gavest 
me,"  said  the  actor. 

"  That's  raair  than  I  ever  did  upon  earth,"  said  Duncan, 
with  a  leer  whicli  he  could  not  restrain. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  truth  had  for  some 
time  been  dawning  upon  the  mind  of  the  condemned 
culprit.  He  looked  round  and  round  him,  and  every 
look  added  fresh  proof  of  the  delusion  under  which 
he  laboured.  Looking  into  the  face  of  f-atan,  he  even  was 
bold  enough  to  smile,  accompanying  the  act  with  one  of  his 
inimitable  leers.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  his  look  of  sly 
humour;  and  the  whole  company  broke  outintoa  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, which  made  all  the  cone  ring  agairu  Seizing  the  whisky 
he  looked  round  upon  all  the  parties,  and,  bowing,  said — 

''  Gentlemen,  I'm  obleeged  to  ye  for  the  trouble  ye  hae 
taen  on  my  account.  I  see  noo  boo  the  land  lies ;  but 
though  I  ken  the  hail  extent  o'  this  awfu  delusion,  dinna 
think  that  the  part  ye  hae  plaj'ed  is  a  piece  o'  mere  fun  and 
humour,  to  form  afterwards  the  foundation  o'  a  guid  story. 
Ye  hae  dune  niair  this  mornin  for  the  regeneration  o'  a 
puir  sinner,  than  was  effected  by  a'  the  sermons  I  ever 
heard  frae  the  pu'pits  o'  Scotland.  I  hae  confessed  my 
crimes  to  ye,  and  I  canna  expect  that  this  cone  is  to  confine 
for  evermy  evilreputation.  Itmaun  gae  abroad,  and  condemn 
me,  and  ruin  me;  but"  (lowering  his  voice  seriously)  "  I 
will  defy  it  to  prevent  me  frae  followin  the  course  I  hae 
this  day  determined  to  pursue.  Frae  this  hour  henceforth, 
to  that  moment  when  it  may  please  Heaven  to  tak  me  frae 
this  warld,  I  shall  be  an  upright,  a  sober,  and  a  religious 
man.  The  folk  I  hae  injured,  cheated,  and  robbed,  I  will 
try  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  extent  o'  my  puir  ability.  And 
every  day  o'  my  life  will  be  dedicated  to  the  service  o'  the 
Almighty,  and  the  guid  o'  his  cratuis.  My  first  step  will 
be  to  gang  to  Edinburgh,  and  pay  back  to  Andrew  Gavin 
the  price  o'  the  damaged  linen  he  purchased  frae  me,  and 
to  settle  the  tavern  bill  at  The  Barleycorn,  to  assist  me 
whereunto  ye  will  dootless  gie  me  back  ray  siller.  This 
resolution  I  confirm  thus."  And  he  flung  the  whisky  into 
the  furnace,  which  blazed  up,  a  kind  of  holocaust,  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  regeneration  of  a  sinner. 

Duncan's  money  was  paid  back  to  him  honestly,  and  the 
actors  were  well  pleased  that  they  had,  out  of  their  amuse- 
ment, ^vrought  so  extraordinary  a  miracle.  The  regenerated 
man  departed  from  the  glassworks,  and  proceeded,  according 
to  his  intention,  direct  to  Edinburgh.  lie  called  first  at 
Andrew  Gavin's  house. 

"  Is  Jlr  Gavin  within .''"  said  he,  to  ^Iis  Gavin. 

"  Jly  husband,"  said  the  disconsolate  wife,  " hasna  been 
at  hame  a'  nicht.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he 
departed  wi'  you.  What  hae  ye  dune  wi'  hira  ?  I  fear 
some  sad  mischief  has  bcfa'en  him  ;  for  unless  he's  at  a  prufe 
or  after  a.  J'ugi/,  he  never  stays  oot  o' his  ain  hoose  at  nicht. 
But  what  kind  o'  linen  was  that  ye  sauld  him  ?" 

"It  was  a  piece  o'  roltcn  linen  I  sauld  him,"  replied 
Duncan,  sternly. 

Sirs  Gavin  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Ay,  and,"  he  continued,  "  your  husband  is  dootless 
locked  up  in  The  Barlejcorn,  because  he  couldua — puir 
man  ! — ]iay  the  lawin  that  I  should  hae  paid  and  ran  awa 
and  left  him  to  pay." 

Mrs  Gavin's  amazement  was  increased. 

"  Ay,  and,"continued  he,"  1  hae  cheated  thoosandsbeside* 
you  and  ycr  husband — a  greater  sinner  than  I  hae  been, 
ye  wadna  find  between  the  MxiU  o'  Galloway  and  John  o' 
Groats.  If  I  had  got  my  due,  I  wad  hae  been  hanged,  or 
at  least  sent  to  Botany  Bay." 

"  j\re  you  mad,  or  do  you  glory  in  your  wickedness .' 
said  jNIrs  (iavin. 

"  Nane  o'  the  twa,"  said  Duncan.  "  I  am  as  wise  as  yo 
are  ;  and,  in  place  o'  gloryin  in  my  w  ickedness,  I  am  as  re- 
pentant as  a  deeiii  martyr." 
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"  Ropontnnco  is  nactliiiifr  witlioot  warks,"  replied  slie. 

"  Warks  !"  ejaculated  Duncan.  '  Bring,  bring  me  the 
rotten  linen." 

The  astonished  woman  w.cnt  and  brought  the  article. 

"  There's  the  siller,"  said  Duncan,  "1  got  fraeyer  husband 
for  that  wab.  I'll  sell  it  noo  for  -what  it  is — a  piece 
o'  vile  deception.   Need  ye  a  commodity  o'  that  description  ?" 

"I  think  I  could  find  use  for't,"  said  JNIrs  Gavin.  "  It 
has  ae  guid  cud,   but  ye'll   come  to  an   ill  ane  Avhen  ye" 

"  row   it  down,"   she   would  have  said,   but    Duncan 

caught  her : — 

"  When  ye  cheat  ycr  neighbour,"  added  he.  "  Ye're 
quite  right,  madam  ;  a  rotten-hearted  wab  is  just  like  a 
rotten-hearted  man — they  baith  come  to  an  ill  end.  Oh, 
hoo  gratefu  I  am  to  thae  glass-blawers,  wha  hae  blawn  awa 
my  crimes,  and  converted  and  reformed  me  !" 

"  He  is  surely  mad  after  a',"  muttered  Bfrs  Gavin,  to 
herself — "  wha  ever  heard o'  glass-blawers  convertin  sinners? 
t  hao  aye  understood  that  glass-blawers  are  free  livers,  and 
need  repentance  thenwelves  as  muckle  as  ither  folk,  lloo 
could  they  convert  ye  .''" 

"  There  are  strange  mysteries  i'  the  warld,"  said  Duncan  ; 
"  but  we  will  better  let  that  subject  alane.  We  only,  after  a', 
see  '  as  through  a  glass  darkly.'  Stick  to  the  linen — what  is  it 
worth  .''" 

iMrs  Gavin  stated  a  price,  Duncan  accepted  her  offer, 
and  the  damaged  linen  was  sold. 

"  Noo,"  said  Duncan,  "  I'll  send  ye  yer  husliand." 

"  I  will  be  obleeged  to  ye,"  said  Mrs  Gavin  ;  "  and  if 
ye  can  get  the  glass-blawers  to  gie  him  a  blast,  yer  kiadness 
wad  be  increased  far  beyond  my  puir  pooers  o  'recompense." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  said  Duncan,  "  writers  are  owre  weel 
accustomed  to  blasts  o  the  horn,  to  care  for  ordinary  wind- 
fa's.  I  ken  nae  better  thing  for  an  ill  husband  (no  sayin 
that  Andrew  is  liable  to  that  charge)  than  a  blast  o'  a 
wife's  tongue.  God  be  praised,  Janet  Schulebrcd  will  hae 
nae  mair  cause  to  lecture  me  1  We  will  now  live  hajipily 
durin  the  remainin  portion  o'  the  time  o"  oor  pilgrimage. 
1  hae  aye  taen  something  hame  to  lier.  Last  year  I  took 
some  whisky  bottles — probably  made  at  the  glasswarks  o' 
Leith  ;  this  time,  I  intend  to  lak  a  family  Bible.  Guid  day, 
madam — I'm  awa  to  The  Barleycorn ;  and  frae  that  I  gang 
to  a  Bible  repository,  and  then  hame." 

He  repaired  to  The  Barley-corn.  He  saw  the  landlord 
standing  at  the  door,  with  a  sombre  face.  He  had  the  key 
of  the  room  in  his  hand,  and  looked  the  very  picture  of  a 
jailer.  He  knew  Duncan  instantly,  and  was  proceeding  to 
seize  him,  when  the  latter  surrendered  himself  with  so 
much  good  humour  that  the  publican  gave  up  his  purpose 
and  smiled  at  the  prospect  of  getting  his  money. 

"  You  forgot  to  come  back  last  night,"  said  the  man. 
"  Mr  Gavin  says  that  you  were  the  principal  debtor  to  me 
for  my  drink,  imd  that  he  was  merely  surety  or  cautioner. 
Is  that  true  }" 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  Duncan.  "  I  promised  to  pay 
the  bill,  and  should  hae  paid  the  bill ;  but  I  was  determined 
I  wadna  pay  the  bilL  Accordingly,  1  ran  awa  for  nae 
ither  purpose  than  to  avoid  payin  it." 

"  A  trick  ye'll  no  play  a  second  time,"  said  the  publican, 
seizinp;  him. 

"  No,"  said  Duncan,  taking  out  money,  "  seein  I  am 
come  to  p.ay  ye  plack  and  farthia.  Let  us  adjourn  to  Mr 
Gavin's  prison." 

'  The  vera  place  T  intended  to  tak  ye  to,"  said  the  man. 

They  proceeded  to  the  room  where  Andrew  was  confined, 
and  found  him  sitting  in  a  sombre  fit  of  melancholy.  As 
they  entered,  he  looked  at  l^uncan  with  an  appearance  of 
mixed  anger  and  satisfaction.  Tlie  latter  feeling  predomi- 
nated, as  his  mind  suggested  that  the  poor  weaver  had  been 
prevented  by  drunkenness  from  returning  immediately  to 
j)ay  the  bill  and  had  now  come  to  make  amends. 


"I  hae  been  angry  at  yo,  Duncan,"  said  he;  "but  I 
micht  hae  had  mair  faith  in  yer  honour,  than  to  doot 
ye  without  better  proof  o'  dishonesty  than  no  returnin 
(when  ye  wcrena  able)  to  pay  yer  debts." 

"  Yc  couldna  hae  a  better  proof  o'  my  dishonesty," 
replied  Duncan,  sternly ;  "  for,  last  nieht,  when  I  ran  awa 
withoot  payin  the  lawin,  I  had  n:ie  mair  intention  o" 
comin  back  than  I  had  o'  gangin  doun  to  the  bottomless 
pit." 

Andrew  looked  at  the  speaker  with  the  same  amazemenl 
as  was  exhibited  by  his  wife. 

"How  comes  it,  then,"  said  the   writer.   "  that  yc  hao 
returned  here  this  morning.''" 
"  1  hae  got  some  new  lickl  "  replied  Andrew.     "  Ye  ken — 

So  lone's  tlic  lamp  hoIJs  on  to  burn, 
Tlie  gTciitcst  sinner  may  rt-turn. 

[  hae  returned,  no  only  to  this  tavern  to  pay  my  debt,  but 
to  a  proper  sense  o'  what  is  due  to  Heaven  and  to  n)y 
fellow-creatures.  I  am  a  changed  man,  sir.  Nae  '  vision 
o'  judgment,'  penned  by  Southey  or  Byron,  ever  trans- 
cended that  o'  the  bottle-blawers  o'  Leith." 

The  writer  considered  him  mad,  and  trembled  for  the 
p.ayment  of  the  bill,  which  could  not  bo  extorted  from  a 
maniac.  The  tavern-keeper  took  a  calmer  view,  and 
thought  he  was  still  drunk. 

"  What  are  ye  starin  at  ?"  said  Duncan.  "  Did  ye 
never  before  see  a  repentant  sinner }  Bring  yer  bill, 
sir.  And,  Mr  Gavin,  I  refer  ye  to  Mrs  Gavin  for  some 
information  respectin  a  wab  o'  rotten  linen  I  sauld  ye 
yesterday,  bought  back  again,  and  sauld  again  to  her  this 
mornin." 

The  tavern-keeper  brought  the  bill,  which  Duncan  dis- 
charged. 

"  1  cheated  ye,  Mr  Gavin,  also  o'  the  price  o'  the  stirrup- 
cup." 

"  Let  us  drink  it  noo,"  said  Jlr  Gavin. — "  Bring  us  a 
gill" — to  the  tavern  keeper. 

The  whisky  was  brought,  and  the  writer  took  clei'crly 
his  morning  dram,  a  practice  which  the  craft  has  latterly 
renounced,  but  which  they  should  have  recourse  to  again, 
as  a  glass  of  whisky  is  a  good  beginning  to  a  day's  roguery, 
and  has,  besides,  sometimes  the  same  etVect  upon  the  con- 
science that  it  produces  on  the  toothache — stills  the  pain. 
A  glass  was  next  filled  out  for  Duncan.  He  took  it  up 
and  held  it  in  his  hand. 

"  Your  fire's  no  sae  guid  as  the  an*  I  saw  last  nicht, 
he  said  to  the  tavern-keeper. 

"  It  is  only  newly  lighted,"  was  the  apology  of  the  host. 

"  It  may  be  the  better  o'  that,"  said  the  other,  throwing 
the  whisky  into  the  grate,  and  making  the  fire  blaze  up. 
"  Sae  should  a'  burnin,  fiery  liquors  be  used.  They  micht 
then  warm  the  outsides,  in  place  o'  burnin  the  insides  o 
sinners.  Ye  hae  seen  some  o'  the  first  acts  o'  my  rejient- 
ance.  This  is  ane  o'  them.  Ye  may  hear  and  see  mair, 
if  ye  consider  Duncan  Schulebred  worthy  o'  yer  considera- 
tion, and  trace  his  conduct  through  this  weary,  wicked, 
waefu  warld,  during  the  remainin  period  o'  an  ill-begun 
but  (I  hope)  weel-ended  life." 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  DISAPrEARAXCE. 

Having  laid  before  our  readers  a  story  the  truth  of  which 
aiay  be  testified  by  the  evidence  of  living  witnesses,  we  will 
now  add  an  account  of  another  supposed  descent  into  the 
infernal  regions,  performed  by  another  individual  belonging 
to  the  same  town,  equally  true  as  the  adventure  of  Duncan 
Schulebred,  but  luifortunately  ha^-ing  a  very  different  ter- 
I  minalion. 

W B was  a  respectable  merchant  in  Dtuifcxm- 
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line,  vhcre  lie  had  carried  on  business  for  a  great  many 
years,  under  the  reputation  of  being,  at  least,  in  yery  easy 
circumstances,  if  not  wealthy.  A  good  business,  a  com- 
fortable wife,  and  a  fair  reputation,  were  supposed  to  have 
conspired  to  produce  in  him  as  much  happiness  and  content- 
n":onl  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  people  of  this 
lower  world  ;  nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  man  belie  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  supposition  so  naturally  and  legiti- 
mately formed  :  he  was  always  in  good  humour,  active, 
bustling,  cheerful,  and  loquacious;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  attempts  to  produce  mirth  in  the  people  who  fre- 
quented his  place  of  business,  he  made  up  the  deficiency 
by  an  ever  ready  chorus  of  his  own,  the  sound  of  which 
seemed  to  please  him  nearly  as  well  as  the  tributary  laugh- 
ter of  others.     In  the  very  midst  of  all   this  apparent  con- 

tentedness,   W B disappeared   all  at   once.     No 

one  could  tell  whither  he  had  gone  ;  and  his  wife  was  just 
as  ignorant  of  his  destination  or  fate  as  any  one  else.  That 
he  had  left  the  country,  could  not  be  supposed,  because  he 
had  taken  nothing  with  him  ;  that  he  had  made  away  with 
himself,  was  almost  as  unlikely,  seeing  that  it  is  not  gen- 
erally in  tlie  midst  of  gaiety  and  good  humour  that  people 
commit  suicide.  Every  search,  however,  was  made  for 
him,  but  all  in  vain — no  trace  could  be  found  of  him, 
except  that  a  person  who  had  been  near  the  old  ruin  called 
the  Magazine,  part  of  the  old  castle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  to«n,  reported  that,  on  the  night  when  he  disappeared, 
he,  the  narrator,  heard  in  that  quarter  a  very  extraordinarj' 
soliloquy  from  the  lips  of  some  one  in  great  agony  ;  but 
that  all  his  efforts  (for  it  was  dark)  could  not  enable  him 
to  ascertain  who  or  where  he  was.  So  far  as  he  could 
recollect,  the  words  of  the  person  were  as  follows  : — 

"  The  self-destroyer  has  nae  ricbt  to  expect  a  better  place. 
(Groans.)  A'  is  dark  and  dismal — a  thousand  times  mair  sae 
than  what  my  fancy  ever  pictured  upon  earth.  But  there 
will  be  licht  sune,  ay,  and  scorchin  fires,  and  a'  the  ither 
terrors  o'  the  place  whar  the  wicked  receive  the  reward  o' 
their  sins,  if  I  had  again  the  days  to  begin,  which,  when 
in  the  body,  I  spent  sae  fruitlessly  and  sinfully,  boo  wad 
I  be  benefited  by  this  sicht  o'  the  very  entrance  to  the 
i'egions  o'  the  miserable .''  and  yet  does  not  tlie  great  author 
o'  guid  strive,  wi'  a  never-wearyin  energy,  by  dreams  and 
visions,  and  revelations  and  thoughts,  which  vain  man 
tries  to  measure  and  value  by  the  gauge  o'  his  insignificant 
reason,  to  shew  him  what  I  now  see,  and  turn  him  to  the 
practice  o'  a  better  life.  This  is  a  narrow  pit — there  is 
neither  room  for  the  voice  o'  lamentation,  nor  for  the 
struggle  o'  the  restless  limbs  o'  the  miserable  ;  the  light, 
and  the  air,  and  the  space,  and  the  view  o'  the  blue  heavens, 
and  the  fair  earth,  which  mak  men  proud,  as  if  they 
were  proprietors  o'  the  upper  world,  and  sinfu  as  if  its  joys 
were  made  for  them,  are  vanished,  and  a  narrow  cell,  nae 
bigger  than  my  body,  wi'  nae  air,  nae  licht,  nae  warmth — 
cauld,  dark,  lonely,  and  dismal — is  the  last  and  eternal  place 
appointed  for  the  wicked.  (Groans.)  On  earth,  men,  though 
sinners,  hae  the  companionship  o'  men  ;  here  my  only  com- 
panion is  a  gnawin  conscience,  the  true  fire  o'  the  lower  pit, 
and  a  thousand  times  waur  than  a'  the  imagined  flames 
nhieh  haunt  the  minds  o'  the  doers  o'  evil." 

These  dreadful  words  were  spoken  at  intervals,  and  loud 
groans  bespoke  the  agony  of  the  sufferer.  The  indiA-idual 
who  heard  them,  at  a  loss  what  to  conceive,  became  alarmed, 
ran  away  to  get  assistance,  and,  in  a  short  time,  returned, 
with  a  companion  and  a  light,  to  search  among  the  old 
ruins  for  the  individual  who  was  thus  apparently  suffering 
under  the  imagined  terrors  of  the  last  place  of  punishment. 
They  looked  carefully  up  and  down,  throughout  the  place 
called  the  Magazine,  among  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  in 
every  hole  and  cranny  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  neither 
could  they  see  any  human  being,  nor  bear  again  any  of  the 
extraordinary  sounds  which  had   chained    the    cur  of  the 


listener,  and  roused  his  terrors.  The  idea  of  a  supernatural 
presence,  was  the  first  that  presented  itself  ;  and  a  ghost 
giving  its  hollow  utterance  to  the  lamentations  of  its 
suffering  spirit,  confined,  doubtless,  in  some  of  the  vaults  of 
the  castle,  and  struggling  for  that  liberty  which  depends 
upon  the  performance  of  some  penance  upon  earth,  was 
the  ready  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  defied  all  recourse 
to  ordinary  means  of  explanation.  Having  ascertained 
that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  the  two  fHends 
returned  to  the  town,  where  they  told  what  had  happened. 
The  disappearance  about  that  time  of  W B — - —  sug- 
gested to  many  a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
afi"air  ;  and  a  number  of  people  adjourned  to  the  Magazine, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  dark  recesses  more 
thoroughly,  under  the  conviction  that  the  missing  indi- 
vidual might  be  concealed  in  some  part  that  had  not  been 
searched.  Every  effort  was  employed  in  vain.  They 
penetrated  all  the  holes,  and  explored  all  the  dark  comers — 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  nothing  heard,  and  the  conclusion 
was  arrived  at,  either  that  the  narrator  was  deceiving  or 
deceived,  or  that  the  spirit  had  ceased  to  issue  its  lament- 
ations. 

For  many   days   and   many  years  afterwards,  no    trace 

could  be  had  of  W- B ,  nor  was  there  ever  even 

so  much  as  whispered,  a  single  statement  of  any  one  who 
had  seen  him  either  alive  or  dead.  The  food  for  speculation 
which  the  mysterious  afiiiir  afforded  to  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  for  a  time  increased  by  the  total  want  of 
success  which  attended  all  the  efforts  of  inquiry ;  and,  after 
the  fancies  of  all  had  been  exhausted  by  the  vain  work  of 
endeavouring  to  discover  that  which  seemed  to  be  hid  bv 
a  higher  power  from  human  knowledge,  the  circumstance 
degenerated  into  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  supplying 
the  old  women  with  the  material  of  a  fire-side  tale,  for  the 
amusement  or  terror  of  children.  But  it  would  seem  that 
the  energies  of  vulgar  every-day  life,  are  arrayed  with  in- 
vetrate  hostility  against  the  luxury  of  a  mystery  so  greedily 
grasped  at  by  all  people,  however  thoroughly  liberated  from 
the  prejudices  of  early  education  or  of  late  sanctification  ; 
and  accordingly,  one  day,  many  years  after  tLe  occurrences 
now  mentioned,  as  some  boys  were  amusing  themselves 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  they  discovered  lying  in  a 
hole — called  the  Piper's  Hole,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
piper  having  once  entered  it  with  a  pair  of  bagpipes,  which 
he  intended  to  play  on  till  he  reached  the  end  of  it  but 
never  returned' — the  body  of  a  man  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
but  retaining  on  his  bare  bones  the  clothes  which  he  had 

worn  when    in  life.     It   was  the    body  of  W B . 

On  searching  his  pockets,  there  was  found  in  one  of  them 
a  few  pence,  and  in  another  a  bottle,  with  a  paper  label 
marked  "  Laudanum." 

This  discovery  cleared  up  all  mysterj'.  The  unfortunate 
man  had  intended  to  kill  himself  in  such  a  way  as  would 
put  his  suicidal  act  beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  friends, 
and  had  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  plan  of  creeping  up 
into  the  dark  and  narrow  passage,  where  the  action  of  the 
fatal  soporific  had  produced  the  delusion  that  he  was  in  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wicked,  with  the  soliloquy  already 
detailed — and  then  death.  Thephysical  mystery  wascleared 
up  ;  but  a  mystery  of  a  moral  nature  remains,  which  will 
bid  defiance  to  the  revealing  eflxirts  of  philosophers — the 
strength  and  peculiarity  of  feeling  ^^hich,  working  on  a  sane 
mind,  produced  a  purpose  so  extraordinary,  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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AND    OF   SCOTLAND. 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  WILLIAM  WIGIITON, 

SIy  departure  from  Edinlmrgh  was  sudden  and  mysteri- 
ous ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  1  was  awa}',  for  I  was  but  a 
reckless  boy  at  the  best.  I  was  well  named  by  my  schorl- 
matos,  "  Willie  the  Wif;ht."  I\Iy  uncle  was  both  sore  vexed 
and  weary  of  me,  for  I  was  never  out  of  one  mishap  until 
I  was  into  another  ;  but  one  illumination  night  in  the  ciiy 
put  them  all  into  the  rear — I  had,  by  it,  got  far  aheal  oi 
all  my  former  exploits.  Very  early  next  morning,  I  got 
notice  from  a  friend  that  the  bailies  were  very  desirous  of 
an  interview  with  me ;  and,  to  do  me  more  honour,  I  was  to 
be  escorted  into  their  presence.  I  had  no  inclination  for 
such  honour,  particularly  at  this  time.  I  saw  that  our  dis- 
course could  not  be  equally  agreeable  to  both  parties  ;  be- 
sides they,  I  knew,  would  put  questions  to  me  I  could  not 
well  answer  to  their  satisfaction — though,  after  all,  there  was 
more  of  devilry  than  roguery  in  anything  I  had  been  en- 
gaged in.  _ 

I  was  not  long  in  making  up  my  mind  ;  for  I  saw  Archi- 
bald Campbell  and  two  of  the  town-guard  at  the  head  of 
the  close  as  I  stepped  out  at  the  stair-foot.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  I  was  the  person  ihey  wished  to  honour  with  their  ac- 
companiment to  the  civic  authorities.  I  was  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  close  like  thought.  I  believe  they  never  got 
fight  of  me.  I  kept  in  hiding  all  day — neither  my  uncle 
nor  any  of  my  friends  knew  where  I  was  to  be  found. 
After  it  was  dark,  I  ventured  into  town  ;  but  no  farther 
than  the  Low  Calton,  where  dwelt  an  old  servant  of  my 
father's,  who  had  been  my  nurse  after  the  death  of  my 
mother.  She  was  a  widow,  and  lived  in  one  of  the  ground 
flats,  where  she  kept  a  small  retail  shop.  Poor  creature  ! 
•he  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  child,  and  wept 
when  I  told  her  the  dilemma  I  was  in.  She  promised  to 
conceal  me  until  the  storm  blew  over,  and  to  make  my 
peace  once  more  with  my  uncle,  if  I  would  promise  to  be  a 
good  boy  in  future.  She  made  ready  for  me  a  comfortable 
supper,  and  a  bed  in  her  small  back  room.  Weary  sitting 
alone,  I  went  to  rest,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  I  had 
lain  thus,  I  know  not  how  long,  when  I  was  rousrd  by  a 
loud  noise,  as  if  some  person  or  persons  had  fallen  on  the 
floor  above  ;  and  voices  in  angry  altercation  struck  my  ear. 

The  weather  being  cold,  my  nurse  had  put  on  a  fire  in  the 
grate,  which  still  burned  bright,  and  gave  the  room  a  cheer- 
ful appearance.  I  looked  up — the  angry  voices  continued., 
and  there  was  a  continued  beating  upon  the  floor  at  inter- 
vals, and,  apparently,  a  great  struggling,  as  if  two  people 
were  engaged  in  wrestling.  1  attempted  to  fall  asleep  again, 
but  in  vain.  For  half  an  hour  there  had  been  little  inter- 
mission of  the  noise.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  was  composed 
only  of  the  flooring  of  the  story  above  ;  so  that  the  thumping 
anil  scuffling  were  most  annoying,  remindingone  of  the  sound 
of  a  drum  overhead.  I  rose  in  anger  from  my  bed,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  poker,  beat  up  upon  the  ceiling  pretty  smartl}'.  The 
sound  ceased  for  a  short  space,  and  I  crept  into  bed  again.  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep  when  the  beating  and 
struggling  was  renewed,  and  with  them  myanger.  I  rose  from 
bed  in  great  fury,  resolved  at  least  to  make  those  who  an- 
noyed me  ti^e  from  the  floor.  I  looked  around  for  something 
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sharp,  to  prick  them  through  the  joinings  of  the  flooring- 
deals.  By  bad  luck,  I  found  upon  the  mantel-piece  an  old 
worn  knife,  with  a  thin  and  sharp  point.  I  mounted  upon 
the  table,  and  thus  reached  the  ceiling  with  my  hand. 
The  irritating  noise  seemed  to  increase.  I  placed  the  point 
in  one  of  the  joints,  and  gave  a  push  up — it  would  not  en- 
ter. I  exerted  my  strength,  when — I  shall  never  forget  that 
moment — it  ran  up  to  the  hilt ! — a  heavy  groan  followed  ;  I 
drew  it  back  covered  with  blood  !  I  stood  upon  the  table 
stupificd  with  horror,  gazing  upon  the  ensanguined  blade; 
two  or  three  heavy  drops  of  blood  fell  upon  mv  face  and  went, 
into  my  eyes.  I  leaped  from  the  table,  and  placed  the  knife 
where  I  had  found  it.  The  noise  ceased ;  but  heavy  drops 
of  blood  continued  to  fall  and  coagulate  upon  the  floor  at 
my  feet.  I  felt  stupificd  with  fear  and  anguish — my  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  the  blood  which — drop,  drop,  drop — fell 
upon  the  floor.  I  had  stood  thus  for  some  time  before  the  dan- 
ger I  was  in  occurred  to  mc.  I  started,  hastily  put  on  my 
clothes,  and,  opening  the  window,  leapt  out,  fled  by  the 
back  of  the  houses,  past  the  I\Iethodist  Chapel,  up  the  back 
stairs  into  Shakspeare  Square,  and  along  Princes'  Street  ; 
nor  did  I  slacken  my  pace  until  I  was  a  considerable  way 
out  of  town. 

I  was  now  miserahle.  The  night  was  dark  as  a  dungeon  ; 
but  not  half  so  dark  as  ray  own  thoughts.  I  had  deprived 
a  fellow-creature  of  life  !  In  vain  did  I  say  to  myself  that 
it  was  done  with  no  evil  intention  on  my  part.  I  had  been 
too  rash  in  using  the  knife  ;  and  ray  conscience  was  against 
me.  I  was,  at  this  very  time,  also,  in  hiding  for  my  rash- 
ness and  folly  in  other  respects.  I  trembled  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  day,  lest  I  should  be  apprehended  as  a  murderer. 
Dawn  found  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathgate.  Cold 
and  weary  as  I  was,  I  dared  not  approach  a  house  or  the 
public  road,  but  lay  concealed  in  a  wood  all  day,  under 
sensations  of  the  utmost  horror.  Towards  evening,  I  cau- 
tiously emerged  from  my  hiding-place.  Compelled  by  hun- 
ger, I  entered  a  lonely  house  at  a  distance  from  the  public 
road,  and,  for  payment,  obtained  some  refreshment,  and  got 
my  benumbed  limbs  warmed.  During  my  stay,  I  avoided 
all  unnecessary  conversation.  I  trembled  lest  they  would 
speak  of  the  murder  in  Edinburgh;  for,  had  they  done  so,  my 
agitation  must  have  betrayed  me.  After  being  refreshed,  I 
left  the  hospitable  people,  and  pursued,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  my  route  to  Glasgow,  which  I  reached  a  short  time 
after  daybreak.  Avoiding  the  public  streets,  I  entered  thp 
first  public-house  I  found  open  at  this  early  hour,  where  1 
obtained  a  warm  breakfast  and  a  bed,  of  both  which  I  stood 
greatly  in  need.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  in  spite  of  the  agitation 
of  my  mind  ;  but  my  dreams  were  far  more  horrifying  than 
my  waking  thoughts,  dreadful  as  they  were.  I  awoke  early 
in  the  afternoon,  feverish  and  unrefreshed. 

After  some  time  spent  in  summoning  up  resolution,  I 
requested  my  landlady  to  procure  for  me  a  sight  of  any  of 
the  Edinburgh  newspapers  of  the  day  before.  She  brought 
one  to  me.  My  agitation  was  so  great  that  I  dared  not 
trust  myself  to  take  it  out  of  her  hand,  lest  she  had  oer- 
ceived  the  tremor  I  was  in  ;  but  requested  her  to  lay  it 
down,  while  I  appeared  to  be  busy  adjusting  my  dress- 
carefully,  all  the  time,  keeping  my  back  to  her.     I  had  two 
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?1  jccis  in  view  :  I  wislicd  to  sec  llic  sl]ip]iinp;-Iist,  as  it  vas 
my  aim  to  leave  the  country  for  America  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ;  and,  secondly,  to  see  what  account  the  pul)lic  had 
cot  of  my  untoward  adventure.  I  felt  conscious  that  all 
the  city  was  in  commotion  ahout  it,  and  the  authorities 
liispatclied  for  my  apprehension  ;  for  I  Iiad  no  doubt  that 
my  nurse  would  at  once  declare  her  innocence,  and  tell  who 
h;id  done  the  deed.  With  an  anxiety  I  want  words  to  ex- 
press, I  grasped  the  paper  as  soon  as  the  landlady  retired, 
and  hurried  over  its  columns  until  I  reached  the  last. 
During  the  interval,  I  believe  I  scarcely  breathed  ;  I  looked 
it  over  once  more  with  care  ;  I  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been 
lifted  from  my  breast — there  was  not  in  the  whole  paper  a 
single  word  of  a  death  by  ^■iolcnce  or  accident.  I  thought 
it  strange,  but  rejoiced.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  in  such  im- 
minent danger  of  being  apprehended  ;  but  my  mind  was  still 
racked  almost  to  distraction. 

I  remained  in  my  lodging,  for  several  days,  very  ill,  both 
fi-om  a  severe  cold  I  had  caught  and  distress  of  mind.  I 
had  seen  every  paper  during  the  time.  Still  there  was 
nothing  in  them  applicable  to  my  case.  I  was  bewildered, 
and  knew  not  what  to  think.  Had  the  occurrences  of  that 
fearful  night,  I  thought,  been  only  a  delusion — some  horrid 
dream  or  night-mare?  Alas !  the  large  drops  of  blood  thatstill 
stained  my  shirt,  which,  in  my  confusion,  I  had  net  changed, 
drove  from  my  mind  the  consoling  hope  ;  they  were  damn- 
ing evidence  of  a  terrible  reality.  IMy  mind  reverted  back 
to  its  former  agony,  which  became  so  aggravated  by  the 
pllence  of  the  public  prints  that  I  was  rendered  desperate. 
The  silence  gave  a  mystery  to  the  whole  occurrence,  more 
Uiiendurable  than  if  I  had  found  it  narrated  iu  the  most 
aggravated  language,  and  my  person  described,  with  a  re- 
ward for  my  ajiprchension. 

As  soon  as  my  sickness  had  a  little  abated,  and  I  was 
nblc  to  go  out,  I  went  in  the  evening,  a  little  before  ten 
o'clock,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  where  the  coach  from 
Edinburgh  stopped.  I  walked  about  until  its  arrival, 
shunning  observation  as  much  as  possible.  At  length  it 
came.  No  one  descended  fi-om  it  whom  I  recollected  ever 
to  have  seen.  Rendered  desperate,  I  followed  two  travellers 
into  a  public  house  which  they  entered,  along  with  the 
guard.  For  some  time,  I  sat  an  attentive  listener  to  their 
conversation.  It  was  on  indilTerent  subjects  ;  and  I  watched 
un  opportunity  to  join  in  their  talk.  Speaking  with  an  air 
of  indifl'ercnce,  I  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject  I 
had  so  much  at  heart — the  local  news  of  the  city.  They 
gave  mo  what  little  they  had  ;  but  not  one  word  of  it  con- 
cerned my  situation.  1  inquired  at  the  guard  if  he  would, 
next  morning,  be  so  kind  as  take  a  letter  to  Edinburgh, 
for  Widow  Neil,  in  the  Low  Calton. 

"  With  pleasure,"  he  said — "  I  know  her  well,  as  I  live 
close  by  her  shop  ;  but,  poor  woman,  she  has  been  very  un- 
Avell  for  these  two  or  three  days  past.  There  has  been  some 
strange  talk  of  a  young  lad  who  vanished  from  her  house, 
no  one  can  tell  how ;  she  is  likely  to  get  into  trouble  from 
the  circumstance,  for  it  is  surmised  he  lias  been  murdered 
in  her  house,  and  his  body  carried  off,  as  there  was  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  upon  the  floor.  No  one  suspects  her  of  it ;  but 
still  it  is  considered  strange  that  she  should  have  heard  no 
noise,  and  can  give  no  account  of  the  affair." 

This  statement  of  the  guard  surprised  me  exceedingly. 
Why  was  the  affair  mentioned  in  so  partial  and  unsatis- 
factory a  manner.''  Why  was  I,  a  murderer,  suspected  of 
being  myself  murdered.'  Why  did  not  this  lead  to  an  in- 
vestigation, which  must  have  exposed  the  whole  horrid 
mystery  of  the  death  of  the  individual  up  stairs  ?  1  could 
not  understand  it.  l\Fy  mind  became  the  more  pt-xplcxed, 
the  more  I  thought  ofit.  Yet,  so  far,  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  Nothing  had  been  said  in  any  respect  implicat- 
ing me.  Perhaps  I  had  killed  nobody  ;  "perhaps  I  had  only 
wounded  some  one   ^^ho   did   not  know   whence  the  stab 


came  ;  or  perhaps  the  person  killed  or  wounded  was  an  out- 
law, and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  his  situation.  Ai! 
these  thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind  as  I  s.;t  beside  the 
men.  1  at  last  left  them,  being  afraid  to  put  further 
questions. 

I  went  to  my  lodgings  and  considered  what  I  should  do 
I  conceived  it  safest  to  write  no  letters  to  my  friends,  or  saj 
anything  further  on  the  subject.  I  meditated  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  going  to  America,  and  had  nearly  made  up  mv 
mind  to  that  step.  Every  day,  the  mysterious  aftair  became 
more  and  more  disagreeable  and  painful  to  me.  1  gave  up 
making  further  inquiries,  and  even  carefully  avoided,  for  a 
time,  associating  with  any  person  or  reading  any  news- 
paper. I  gradually  became  easier,  as  time,  n  Inch  brought 
no  explanation  to  me,  passed  over  ;  but  the  thought  still  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  was  a  murderer. 

I  went  one  day  to  a  merchant's  counting-house,  to  take 
my  passage  for  America.  The  man  looked  at  me  attentively. 
I  shook  with  fear,  but  he  soon  relieved  me  by  asking — "Why 
I  intended  to  leave  so  good  a  country  for  so  bad  a  one  .'" 
I  replied,  that  I  could  get  no  employment  here.  ily 
appearance  had  pleased  him.  lie  oiTered  me  a  situation  in 
his  office.  I  accepted  it.  I  continued  in  Glasgow,  happy 
and  respected,  for  several  j'cars,  and,  to  all  likelihood,  was 
to  have  settled  there  for  life.  I  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  young  woman,  as  I  thought,  every  way  worthy  of 
the  love  I  had  for  her.  Her  parents  were  satisfied;  the 
day  of  our  nuptials  was  fixed — the  house  was  taken  and 
furnished  wherein  we  were  to  reside,  and  everj-thing  pre- 
pared. In  the  delirium  of  love,  I  thought  myself  the  hap- 
[liest  of  men,  and  even  forgot  the  affair  of  the  murder. 

It  was  on  the  Jlonday  preceding  our  union — whicli  was 
to  take  place  in  her  father's  house,  on  the  Friday  evening — 
that  business  of  the  utmost  importance  called  me  to  the 
town  of  Ayr.  I  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  my  bride,  and 
set  off,  resolved  to  be  back  upon  the  Thursday  at  farthest. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  I  got  eveiything  airangrd 
to  my  satisfaction  ;  but  was  too  late  for  the  first  coach.  To 
amuse  myself  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  until  the  coach 
should  set  off  again,  I  wandered  down  to  the  harbour;  and, 
while  there,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  meet  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Alexander  Cameron,  the  son  of  a  barber  in  the  Luckcn- 
booths.  Glad  to  see  each  other,  we  shook  hands  most  cor- 
dially ;  and,  after  chatting  about  "  auld  langsvue"  until  we 
were  weary  wandering  upon  the  pier,  I  proposed  to  adjourn 
to  my  inn.  To  this  proposal  he  at  once  acceded,  on  con- 
dition that  I  should  go  on  board  of  his  vessel  afterwards, 
when  he  would  return  the  visit  in  the  evening.  "I'o  this  I  . 
had  no  objection  to  make.  The  time  passed  on  until  the  ] 
dusk.  We  left  the  inn;  but,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
harbour,  we  struck  off  into  the  country  for  some  time,  and 
then  made  the  coast  at  a  small  bay,  where  I  could  just 
discern,  through  the  twilight,  a  small  lugger-rigged  vessel  at 
anchor.  I  felt  rather  uneasy,  and  began  to  hesitate;  when 
my  friend,  turning  round,  said — 

"  That  is  my  vessel,  and  as  fine  a  crew  mans  her  as  ever 
walked  a  deck  ; — Ave  will  he  on  board  in  a  minute." 

I  wished,  yet  knew  not  how,  to  refuse.     He  m.ade  a  loud 
call ;  a  boat  with  two  men  pushed  from  under  a  point,  ai.d 
we  were  rowing  towards  the  vessel  ere  I  could  summons 
resolution  to  refuse.     I  remained  on  board  not  above  an       ■ 
hour.     I  was  treated  in  the  most  kindly  manner.     When  I       I 
was  coming  away,  Cameron  said — 

"  I  have  requested  this  visit  from  the  confidence  1 
feel  in  your  honour.  I  ask  you  not  to  promise  not  to 
deceive  me — I  am  sure  you  will  not.  J!y  lime  is  tci  v 
uncertain  upon  (his  coast,  and  I  have  papers  of  the  utmost 
importance,  which  I  wish  to  leave  in  safe  hands.  We  are 
too  late  to  arrange  them  to-night  ;  but  be  so  kind  as  pro- 
mise to  be  at  the  same  spot  where  wc  embarked,  to-morrow 
morning,  at  what  hour  you  please,  and  I  will  deliver  them 
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to  V'Hi.  Slidiilil  it  fici-  liC  ill  my  ]hisv(M'  to  sorvi'  ynu,  I  will 
not  fiiiich  from  the  iluty  of  gr;itiimle,  cost  wluit  it  inny." 

Tlicre  >v;is  a  soiiu'tliiiij^  so  sincere  iiiul  earnest  in  his 
niiinner,  that  I  could  not  relnsi'.  I  said,  that,  as  I  left  Ayr 
on  tlio  morrow,  I  would  nialce  it  an  early  liour — say  six 
o'chiek  ;  which  pleased  liim.  Wo  shook  hands  and  j)arted, 
ivlien  1  was  put  on  shore,  and  returned  to  my  inn,  where  1 
ruminated  upon  what  the  eharj^e  could  ho  I  was  going  to 
receive  from  my  old  friend  in  so  unexpoctod  a  manner. 

I  was  up  betimes,  and  at  the  spot  by  the  appointed  hour. 
The  boat  was  in  waiting;  hut  Cameron  was  not  with  Iiei-. 
I  was  disappointed,  and  told  one  of  the  men  so  ;  he  replicil 
lliat  the  captain  expected  me  on  hoard  to  lireakfast.  Witli 
a  reluctance  much  stronger  than  I  had  felt  the  preceding 
night,  I  consented  to  go  on  board.  I  found  him  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  lireakfast  ready  for  me.  We  sat  down,  and 
began  to  converse  about  the  papers.  Scarce  was  the  second 
cup  fillid  out,  when  a  voice  called  down  the  companion, 
"  Captain,  the  cutter!"  Cameron  leaped  from  the  table, 
and  ran  on  deck.  I  heard  a  loud  noise  of  cordage  and 
bustle ;  but  could  not  conceive  what  it  was,  until  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  too  plainly  told  that  she  was  under  way.  I 
rose  in  haste  to  get  upon  deck  ;  but  the  cover  was  secured. 
I  knocked  and  called  ;  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  niv 
efforts.  I  stood  thus  knocking,  and  calling  at  the  strctcli 
of  my  voice,  for  half  an  hour,  in  vain.  I  returned  to  my 
seat,  and  sat  down,  overcome  with  anger  and  chagrin. 
Here  was  I  again  placed  in  a  disagreeable  dilemma — evi- 
dently going  far  out  to  sea,  when  1  ought  to  be  on  my  way 
til  Glasgow  to  my  wedding.  In  the  middle  of  my  ravings, 
I  heard  first  one  shot,  then  another  ;  but  still  the  ripple 
of  the  water  and  the  noise  overhead  continued.  I  was  now 
convinced  that  1  was  on  board  of  a  smuggling  lugger,  and 
that  Cameron  was  either  sole  proprietor  or  captain.  I 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  the  cutter  might  overtake 
and  capture  us,  that  I  might  be  sot  ashore  ;  but  all  my 
wishes  were  vain — we  still  held  on  our  way  at  a  furious 
rate.  As  I  heard  no  more  shots,  I  knew  that  we  had  left 
the  cutter  at  a  greater  distance.  Again,  therefore,  I  strove 
to  gain  a  iiearing,  but  in  vain :  I  then  strove  to  force  the 
halch,  but  it  resisted  all  my  efforts.  I  yielded  myself  at 
length  to  my  fate ;  for  the  way  of  the  vessel  was  not  in  the 
least  abated. 

Towards  night,  I  could  find,  by  the  pitching  of  the  vessel 
and  the  increased  noise  above,  that  the  wind  had  increased 
fearfully,  and  that  it  blew  a  storm.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  could  keep  my  seat,  so  much  did  she  pilch.  During 
the  whole  night  and  following  da)',  I  was  so  sick  that  1 
thought  I  would  have  died.  I  bad  no  light  ;  there  was  no 
human  creature  to  give  me  a  mouthful  of  water;  and  I 
could  not  help  myself  even  to  rise  from  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  on  which  I  had  sunk.  The  agony  of  my  mind  was 
extreme:  the  day  following  was  to  have  been  that  of  mv 
marriage  ;  I  was  at  sea,  and  knew  not  where  I  was.  I 
blamed  myself  for  my  easy,  complying  temper;  my  miserv 
increased  ;  and,  could  I  have  stood  on  my  feet,  I  know  not 
what  I  might  have  done  in  my  desperate  situation.  Thus 
I  spent  a  second  nioht ;  and  the  day  which  I  had  thought 
was  to  shine  on  my  happiness,  dawned  on  my  misery. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  the  motion  of  the  vessel  ceased, 
and  I  beard  the  anchor  drop.  Immediately  the  hatch  ^yas 
opened,  and  Cameron  came  to  mo.  I  rose  in  anger,  so 
great  that  I  could  not  give  it  utterance.  Had  I  not  been 
so  weak  from  sickness,  I  would  have  Hown  and  strangled 
him.  He  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  saw  that  his  concern  was  real ;  my  anger  sub- 
sided into  melancholy,  ond  my  first  utterance  was  employed 
to  intpiiro  where  we  were. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  refilled  be,  '•  tliat  I  cannot  but  feel 
really  grieved  to  inform  you  that  we  are  at  present  a  few 
leu;;ues  oil'  Flushiii"." 


"  Good  Clod  !"  I  exclamud,  as  I  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands,  while  I  actually  wept  lor  shame— "  I  am  utterly  un- 
done !  What  will  my  beloved  Eliza  say?  How  shall  I  ever 
appear  again  before  her  and  her  friends.''  ]'>en  now,  per- 
haps, she  is  dressing  to  be  my  wife,  or  weepiii;;  in  the  arms 
of  her  bridesmaid.  The  thought  will  drive  me  mad.  For 
Godsakc, Cameron,  get  under  way,  and  laiul  me  again  either 
at  Greenock  or  where  you  first  took  me  up,  or  1  am  utterly 
undone.  Do  this,  and  1  will  forget  all  I  have  sulfered  and 
am  sulVcring." 

"  I  would,  upon  my  soul,"  he  said,  "  were  it  in  my  power, 
though  I  should  die  in  a  jail ;  but,  while  this  gale  lasts,  it 
wore  folly  to  attcm])t  it.  Besides,  I  am  not  sole  proprietor 
of  the  lugger — I  am  only  captain.  Jly  crew  are  sharers  in 
the  cargo.  I  would  not  get  their  consent.  The  thought 
of  the  evil  I  was  unintentionally  doing  you,  gave  me  more 
concern  than  the  fear  ot  capture.  Had  the  storm  not  come 
on,  I  would  have  risked  all  to  have  landed  you  somewhere 
in  Scotland  ;  but  it  was  so  severe,  and  blowing  from  the 
land,  that  there  was  no  use  to  attempt  it.  I  hope,  however, 
the  weather  will  now  moderate,  and  the  wind  shift,  when 
I  will  run  you  back,  or  procure  you  a  passage  in  the  first 
craft  that  leaves  for  Scotland." 

I  made  no  answer  to  him,  I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  own 
reflections.  I  walked  the  deck  like  one  distracted,  praying 
for  a  change  in  the  weather.  For  other  three  days,  it  blew, 
with  less  ormore  violence,  from  the  same  point — during  which 
time  I  scarcely  ever  ate  or  drank,  and  never  went  to  bed. 
On  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  the  wind  shifted.  I  wont  im- 
mediately ashore  in  the  boat,  and  fouiul  a  brig  getting  undei 
way  for  I^dth.  I  stepped  on  board,  and  took  farewell  ot 
Captain  Cameron,  whom  I  never  saw  again,  and  wish  I  had 
never  seen  him  in  my  life. 

After  a  tedious  passage  of  nine  days,  during  which  we 
had  baffling  winds  and  calms,  we  reached  Leith  Roads  about 
seven  in  the  evening.  It  was  low  water,  and  the  brig  could 
not  enter  the  harbour  for  several  hours.  I  was  put  ashore 
in  the  boat,  and  hastened  up  to  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  in  order 
to  secure  a  seat  in  tlic  mail  for  Glasgow,  which  was  to  start  in 
a  few  minutes.  As  I  came  up  Leith  Walk,  my  feelings 
became  of  a  mixed  nature.  I  thought  of  Widow  Niel  and 
the  murder,  as  I  looked  over  at  the  C'alton  ;  then  my  mind 
reverted  to  my  bride.  I  got  into  the  coach,  and  was  soon 
on  the  way  to  Glasgow.  I  laid  myself  back  in  a  corner, 
and  kept  a  stubborn  silence.  I  could  not  endure  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  my  fellow-travellers  :  I  scarce  heard 
them  speak — my  mind  was  so  distracted  by  what  had  be- 
fallen me,  and  what  might  be  the  result. 

I'ale,  weary,  and  exhausted,  I  reached  my  lodgings  bo- 
tweeti  three  and  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth day  from  that  in  which  I  had  left  it  in  joy  and  hope. 
After  I  had  knocked,  and  was  answered,  my  landlady  al- 
most fainted  at  the  sight  of  me.  She  had  believed  me 
dead ;  and  my  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  do  away 
the  impression,  I  looked  so  ghastly  from  anxiety  and  the 
want  of  sleep.  Her  joy  was  extreme  when  she  found  her 
mistake.  I  undressed  and  threw  ra3self  on  my  bed,  where 
I  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  the  first  I  had  enjoyed  since 
my  involuntary  voyage. 

I  did  not  awake  until  about  eight  o'clock,  when  I  arose 
and  dressed.  I  did  not  haste  to  Eliza,  as  my  heart  urged 
me,  lest  my  sudden  appearance  should  have  been  fatal  to 
her.  I  wrote  her  a  note,  informing  her  I  was  in  health 
and  would  call  and  explain  all  after  breakfast.  I  sent  olF 
my  card,  and  immediately  waited  upon  my  employers. 
They  were  more  surprised  than  pleased  at  my  return. 
Another  had  been  jdaoed  in  my  situation,  and  they  did  not 
choose  to  pay  him  olV  when  I  might  think  proper  to 
return  after  my  unaccountable  absence.  3Iy  soul  fired  at 
the  base  ir.sinuation  ;  my  voice  rose  as  1  demanded  to  know 
if  they  doubted  my  veracity.     With  an  expression  of  couu- 
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tenanop  that  spoke  daggers,  one  of  them  said — "  VTc  doubt 
at  least,  )Our  prudence  in  going  on  board  an  unknown 
vessel  ;  but  let  us  proceed  to  business — we  have  found  all 
your  books  correct  to  a  farthing,  and  here  is  an  order  ibr 
your  salary,  up  to  your  leaving.     Good  morninw  !" 

I  received  it  indignantly  ;  and,  bowing  stiflly,  left  them. 
I  was  not  much  cast  down  at  this  turn  my  affairs  had  taken 
so  unexpectedly.  I  had  no  doubt  of  finding  a  warm  reception 
from  ]"]liza,  hurried  to  her  parent's  house,  and  rung  the  bell 
for  admittance.  Judge  my  astonishment  when  her  brother 
opened  the  door,  with  a  look  as  if  we  had  never  met,  and 
inquired  what  I  wanted.  The  blood  mounted  to  my  face — 
I  essayed  to  speak  ;  but  my  tongue  refused  its  office,  I  ft-lt 
l)e>vildered,  and  stood  more  like  a  statue  than  a  man.  In 
the  most  insulting  manner,  he  said — "  Tiiere  is  no  one  here 
who  wishes  any  intercourse  with  you."  And  he  shut  the  door 
upon  mo. 

Of  everything  that  befell  me  for  a  length  of  time,  from 
this  moment,  I  am  utteHy  unconscious  ;  when  I  again  awoke 
to  consciousness,  I  was  in  bed  at  my  lodgings,  with  my 
kind  landlady  seated  at  my  bedside.  I  was  so  weak  and 
reduced  I  could  scarce  turn  myself;  the  agitation  I  had 
undergone, and  the  cruel  rece])tious  I  had  met  on  my  return, 
had  been  too  much  for  my  mind  to  bear ;  a  brain  fever  had 
been  the  consequence,  and  my  life  had  been  despaired  of 
for  several  days.  I  would  have  questioned  my  landlady; 
l)ut  she  urged  silence  upon  me,  and  refused  to  answer  my 
inquiries.  I  soon  after  learned  all.  I  had  been  utterly 
neglected  by  those  to  whom  I  might  have  looked  for  aid  or 
consolation;  but  the  bitterest  thought  of  all  was,  that  Eliza 
should  cast  me  off  without  inquiry  or  explanation.  I  could 
not  bring  my  mind  to  believe  she  did  so  of  her  own  accord. 
She  must,  I  thought,  be  either  cruelly  deceived  or  under 
restraint;  for  she  and  her  friends  could  not  but  know  the 
situation  I  was  in.  I  vainly  strove  to  call  my  wounded 
pride  to  my  aid,  and  drive  her  from  my  thoughts  ;  but  the 
more  I  strove,  the  firmer  hold  she  took  of  me.  As  soon  as 
I  could  hold  my  pen,  I  wrote  to  her  in  the  most  moving 
terms  ;  and,  after  slating  the  whole  truth  and  wdiat  I  had 
suffered,  begged  an  interview,  were  it  to  be  our  last — for  my 
life  or  death,  I  said,  appeared  to  depend  upon  her  answer. 
In  the  afternoon  I  received  one  :  it  was  my  own  letter, 
which  had  been  ope  ned,  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  The 
writing  was  in  her  own  hand.  Cruel  woman  !  all  it  con- 
tained was,  that  she  had  read,  and  now  returned  my  letter 
as  of  her  own  accord,  and  by  the  approbation  of  her  friends ; 
for  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  have  no  communication  with 
one  who  had  used  her  so  cruelly,  and  exposed  her  to  the 
ridicule  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances.  This  unjust 
answer  had  quite  an  opposite  efi'ect  from  what  I  could  have 
conceived  a  few  hours  before:  pity  and  contempt  for  the 
fickle  creature  took  the  place  of  love  ;  my  mind  became 
once  more  tranquil ;  I  recovered  rapidly,  and  soon  began 
to  walk  about  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  summer.  I  met  my 
fickle  fair  by  accident  more  than  once  in  my  walks,  and 
found  I  could  pass  her  as  if  we  had  never  met.  Her  brother 
I  had  often  a  mind  to  have  horsewhipped  ;  but  the  thought 
that  I  would  only  give  greater  publicity  to  my  unfortunate 
adventure,  and  be  looked  upon  as  the  guilty  aggressor,  pre- 
vented me  from  gratifying  my  wish. 

Glasgow  had  now  become  hateful  to  me,  otherwise  I 
would  have  commenced  manufacturer  uiion  my  own  account, 
as  was  my  intention  had  I  married  Eliza.  In  as  short  a 
period  as  convenient,  I  sold  off  the  furniture  of  the  house  I 
had  taken,  at  little  or  no  loss,  and  found  that  I  still  was 
master  of  a  considerable  sum.  Having  made  a  present  to 
my  landlady  for  her  care  of  me,  I  bade  a  long  adieu  to 
Glasgow,  and  proceeded  by  the  coach  to  Leeds,  where  I 
nrocured  a  situation  in  a  house  with  which  our  Glasgow 
Louse  had  had  many  transactions. 

As  1  fear  J  am  getting  prolix,  I  shall  Lurry  over  the  next 


few  years  I  remained  in  T-etfls.  I  became  a  partner  of  the 
house;  our  transactions  were  very  extensive,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  United  .States  of  America,  where  we  were  deeply 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade.  It  was  judged  necessary  that 
one  of  the  firm  should  be  on  the  spot,  to  extend  the  business 
as  much  as  jicissiijle.  The  others  being  married  men,  1  at 
once  volunteered  to  take  this  department  upon  myself,  and 
made  arrangements  accordingly.  1  proceeded  towards 
Liverpool  by  easy  st.ages,  on  horseback,  as  the  coaches  at 
that  period  were  not  so  regular  as  they  are  at  present. 

On  the  second  day  after  my  leaving  Leeds,  the  afternoon 
became  extremely  wet  towards  evening;  so  that  I  resolved 
to  remain  all  night  in  the  first  respectable  inn  I  came  to. 
I  dismounted,  and  found  it  completely  filled  with  travellers, 
who  had  arrived  a  short  time  before.  It  was  with  consider- 
able difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  the  hostess  to  allow  me  to 
remain.  She  had  not  a  sjiare  bed ;  all  had  been  already 
engaged;  the  weather  continued  still  wet  and  boisterous, 
and  I  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther  that  night,  whether  I 
could  obtain  a  bed  or  not.  I,  at  length,  arranged  with  her 
that  I  should  pass  the  night  by  the  fireside,  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair. Matters  were  thus  all  set  to  rights,  and  supper  over, 
when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  An  addi- 
tional stranger  entered  the  kitchen  where  I  sat,  drenched 
with  rain  and  benumbed  with  cold  ;  and,  after  many  diffictd- 
ties  upon  the  side  of  the  hostess,  the  same  arrangements 
were  made  for  him. 

As  our  situations  were  so  similar,  we  soon  became  very 
intimate.  I  felt  mucli  interested  in  him.  He  was  of  a  frank 
and  lively  turn  in  conversation,  and  exceedingly  wel 
informed  on  every  subject  we  started.  A  shrewd  eccentri- 
city in  the  style  and  matter  of  his  remarks,  forced  the 
conviction  upon  his  hearers,  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean 
capacity  ;  there  was  also  a  restless  inquietude  in  his  man- 
ner, w  liicli  gave  him  the  appearance  of  having  a  slight  slu'.de 
of  insanity.  At  one  time,  his  bright  black  eye  was  lighted 
up  with  joy  and  hilarity  as  he  ch;mted  a  few  lines  of  some 
convivial  song.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  change  came  over  him, 
and  furtive,  timid  glances  stole  from  under  his  longdaik 
eyelashes.  Then  would  follow  a  glance  so  fierce  that  it 
required  a  firm  mind  to  endure  it  unmoved.  These  looks 
became  more  frequent  as  his  libations  continued  ;  for  he  had 
consumed  a  great  quantity  of  liquor,  and  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  that  frame  of  mind  when  one  strives  in  vain  to  Ibrgct 
his  identity. 

The  other  inmates  of  the  house  had  long  retired,  and  all 
was  hushed  save  the  voice  of  my  companion.  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  sleep;  the  various  scenes  of  my  life  were 
floating  over  my  mind,  as  I  gazed  into  the  bright  fire  that 
glowed  before  me,  while  the  storm  r.aged  without.  My 
companion  had  at  length  sunk  into  a  troubled  slumber  ; 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  which  was  supported  by 
the  table,  and  his  intelligent  face  half  turned  from  mo. 
While  I  sat  thus,  my  attention  was  roused  by  a  low,  indis- 
tinct murmuring  from  the  sleeper:  he  was  evidently  dream- 
ing— for,  although  there  were  a  few  disjointed  words  here 
and  there  pronotniced,  he  still  slept  soundly. 

Gradually  his  articulation  became  more  distinct  and  liii 
countenance  animated;  but  his  eyes  were  closed.  I  bccam« 
much  interested  ;  for  this  was.  the  first  instance  of  a  dreamei 
talking  in  his  sleep,  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  watched  him. 
A  gleam  of  joy  and  pleasure  played  around  his  well-formed 
mouth,  while  the  few  inarticulate  sounds  he  uttered  resem- 
bled distant  shouts  of  youthful  glee.  Gradually  the  tones 
became  connected  sentences  ;  care  and  anxiety,  at  times, 
came  over  his  countenance  ;  in  heart-touching  language,  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  parent  and  the  beloved  scenes  of  hig 
youth  ;  large  drops  of  moisture  stole  from  under  his  closed 
eyelids.  The  transitions  of  his  mind  were  so  quick  that 
it  required  my  utmost  attention  to  follow  them  ;  but  I  never 
heard  such   true  eloquence  as  came  from  this  dreamer.     I 
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hail  s.TH  itiDst  of  till'  [irrOirinors  of  mir  modern  sl:ige,  cviiil 
a|i[)i-(.'ci:itti1  tlicii-  tulonts;  lint  wli;it  1  ;it  this  time  ■witiicsscrl, 
111  tlio  ;ictinf;s  ofgoiiuiiu;  nature,  suipiisscd  all  their  etloiis. 
Gradually  the  shades  of  innoeencc  departed  frort.  his 
countenance  ;  his  language  became  adulterated  by  slang 
phrases,  and  his  features  assumed  a  fiendish  cast  that  made 
me  shudder,  lie  shewed  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
worst  of  company  ;  care  and  anxiety  gradually  crept  over 
his  countenance ;  he  had  (it  seemed)  commenced  a  system  of 
fraud  upon  his  employers,  and  been  detected  ;  grief  and 
despair  threw  over  him  their  frightful  shadows;  pale  and 
dejected,  he  i>leaded  for  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  his  father, 
in  the  most  abject  terms.  He  now  spoke  with  energy  and 
connection — it  was  to  his  companions  in  jail ;  but  hope  had 
fled,  and  a  shameful  death  seemed  to  him  inevitable. 

Ills  trial  came  on.  He  proceeded  to  court — his  lips  ap- 
peared pale  and  parched — a  convulsive  quiver  agitated  the 
jower  muscles  of  his  face  and  neck — he  seemed  to  breathe 
with  difficulty — his  head  sank  lower  upon  the  hand  that 
supported  it — he  had  been  condemned — he  was  now  in  his 
solitarv  cell — his  murmurs  breathed  repentance  and  devo- 
tion— his  sufferings  appeared  to  be  so  intense  that  large 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead — he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  clergyman,  preparing  for  death.  Remcni- 
!)ering  what  I  had  suflered  in  my  own  dreams,  I  resolved 
to  awake  him  ;  and,  to  do  so,  gave  the  arm  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  a  gentle  shake.  A  shudder  passed  over  his  frame, 
and  he  sank  upon  the  floor. 

All  that  I  have  narrated  had  occurred  in  a  space  of  time 
remarkably  short.  I  rose  to  lift  him  to  his  seat,  and  make 
an  apology  for  the  surprise  I  had  given  him ;  but  he  was 
quite  unconscious.  The  noise  of  his  fall  had  alarmed  the 
landlady,  who,  with  several  of  the  guests,  entered  as  I  was 
stooping  with  him  in  my  arms,  attempting  to  raise  him.  I 
was  so  much  shocked  when  I  found  the  state  he  was  in, 
that  I  let  him  drop,  and  recoiled  back  in  horror,  exclaiming, 
"  (lood  God  !  have  I  killed  him  !  Send  for  a  surgeon."  The 
idea  that  1  had  endeavoured  to  awake  him  in  an  improper 
time,  came,  with  strong  conviction,  upon  me,  and  forced 
the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 

They  raised  him  up  and  placed  him  on  his  seat,  I  could 
not  offer  the  smallest  assistance.  Every  effort  was  used  to 
restore  him,  in  vain,  and  a  surgeon  sent  for;  but  life  had 
fled.  During  all  this  time,  I  had  remained  in  a  stupor  of 
mind  ;  suspicion  fell  upon  me  that  I  had  murdered  him  ;  I 
nad  bsen  alone  with  him,  and  seen  stooping  over  the  body 
when  they  entered;  and  nij'  exclamation  at  the  time,  and 
my  confusion,  were  all  construed  as  sure  tokens  of  ni)' 
guilt.  I  was  strictly  guarded  until  a  coroner's  inquest  could 
be  held  upon  the  body. 

I  told  the  whole  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred;  but 
uy  narrative  made  not  the  smallest  impression.  I  was  not 
believed — an  incredulous  smile,  ora  dubious  shake  of  the  head, 
was  all  that  I  obtained  from  my  auditors.  I  then  kept  silence, 
and  refused  to  enter  into  any  further  explanation,  conscious 
that  my  innocence  would  be  made  manifest  at  the  inquest, 
which  must  meet  as  soon  as  the  necessary  steps  could  be 
taken.  I  was  already  tried  and  condemned  by  those  around 
me — every  circumstance  was  turned  against  me,  and  the 
most  prominent  was,  that  I  was  Scotch.  Slanv  remarks 
were  made,  all  to  the  prejudice  of  my  country,  but  aimed 
at  me  ;  mv  heart  burned  to  retort  their  unjust  abuse;  but  I 
was  too  indignant  to  trust  myself  to  utter  the  thoughts  that 
swelled  my  lieart  almost  to  bursting. 

The  surgeon  had  come,  and  was  busy  examining  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  individual,  when  a  new  traveller 
jirrivcd.  He  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a 
]ileasing  countenance,  which  was,  however,  shaded  by 
anxiety  and  grief.  Sick  and  weary  of  those  around  me,  I 
had  cca«ed  to  regard  them  ;  but  I  raised  my  eyes  as  the  new 
comer  entered;  and  was  at  once   struck  bv  a  stroniT  resem- 


blance, as  I  thought,  tjeiwcen  him  and  the  deceas'd.  'I'he 
stranger  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  what  was  going  on; 
but  urged  the  landl.idy  to  make  haste  and  procure  him  some 
lelVeshment,  while  his  horse  was  being  fed.  He  was  in  the 
utmost  hurry  to  depart,  as  important  business  required  his 
immediate  attendance  in  London.  The  loquacious  landlady 
forced  him  to  listen  to  a  most  exaggerated  account  of  the 
horrid  nnirder  which  the  Scotchman  had  committ(.'d  in  her 
house.  The  story  was  so  much  distorted  by  her  inventions, 
(hat  I  could  not  have  recognised  the  event,  if  the  time  and 
place,  and  her  often  pointing  to  me  ajid  the  bed  on  which 
the  body  was  laid,  had  not  identified  it.  I  could  perceive 
a  faint  shudder  come  over  his  frame,  as  she  finished  her 
romance.  The  surgeon  came  from  his  examination  of  the 
body.  He  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years,  of  an  intelligent 
and  benevolent  cast  of  countenance.  She  inquired  with 
what  instrument  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated. 

''•  Jly  good  lady,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  I  can  find  no  marks 
of  violence  upon  the  body,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
individual  met  his  death  by  violence  or  the  visitation  of 
God." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  the  hostess,  "  I  am  certain  he  was 
murdered;  for  I  saw  them  struggling  on  the  floor  as  I 
entered  the  room,  and  he  said,  himself,  that  he  had  mur- 
dered him." 

"  Peace,  good  woman,"  said  the  surgeon,  who  turned  to 
me,  and  requested  to  know  the  particulars  from  myself ; 
"  fur  I  am  persuaded"  (he  continued)  "  that  no  outward 
vi(dence  has  been  sustained  by  the  deceased." 

I  once  more  began  to  narrate  to  him  the  whole  circum- 
stance. As  I  proceeded  with  the  dream,  the  stranger  sud- 
denly became  riveted  in  his  attention ;  his  eyes  were  fixei/ 
upon  me  ;  the  muscles  of  his  face  were  strangely  agitated, 
as  if  he  was  restraining  some  strong  emotion  ;  wonder  ami 
anxiety  were  strongly  expressed  by  turns,  until  I  mentioned 
one  of  the  names  I  had  heard  in  the  dream.  Uttering  a 
heart-rending  groan  or  rather  scream,  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  staggered  to  the  bed,  where  he  fell  upon  the  inani- 
mate bod}',  and  sobbed  audibly  as  he  kissed  the  cold  fore- 
head, and  parted  the  long  brown  hair  that  covered  it. 

"  Oh,  Charles,"  he  cried,  "  my  son,  my  dear  lost  son  ! 
have  I  found  Lhcc  thus,  who  wast  once  LJie  hope  and  stay  of 
my  heart !" 

There  was  not  a  drj'  eye  in  the  room  after  this  burst  of 
agonised  nature.  He  rose  from  the  bed  and  approached 
me.     Looking  mildly  in  my  face,  he  said — 

"  Stranger,  be  so  kind  as  continue  your  account  of  this 
sad  accident ;  for  both  our  sakes,  I  hope  you  are  innocent  of 
any  violence  upon  ni)'  son." 

Overcome  by  his  manner,  in  kindness  to  him,  I  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  were  only  the  surgeon  and  himself 
present  at  the  recital.  Several  of  those  present  protested 
loudly  against  my  proposal,  saying  I  would  make  my  escape 
if  I  was  not  guarded.  Jly  anger  now  rose — I  could  restrair\ 
myself  no  longer — I  cast  an  indignant  glance  around,  and, 
in  a  voice  at  its  utmost  pitch,  dared  any  one  present  to  say 
I  had  used  violence  against  the  unfortunate  young  man.  Ail 
remained  silent.  In  a  calmer  manner,  I  declared  I  had  no 
wish  to  depart,  urgent  as  my  business  was,  until  the  inquest 
was  over ;  and,  if  they  doubted  my  word,  they  were  wel- 
come to  keep  strict  watch  at  the  door  and  windows. 

The  old  man  perceived  the  kindness  of  my  motive  fur 
withdrawing  with  him,  and  his  looks  spoke  bis  gratitude  as 
we  rehired. 

1  once  more  stated  every  circumstance  as  it  had  occurred 
from  the  time  of  his  son's  arrival,  mitil  he  fell  from  the 
chair.  As  I  repeated  the  words  I  could  make  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  dream,  his  f.ither  wept  like  a  child,  and 
said — "  "Would  to  God  be  had  never  left  me  !"  When  I 
came  to  the  London  part,  he  groaned  aloud  and  wrung  his 
hands.     I   was  inclined  more  than  once  to  stop  ;    but  he 
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motioned  me  to  proeceil,  while  fears  choked  his  utterance. 
When  I  had  made  an  end,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and,  raising 
bis  face  to  heaven,  said — "  I  thank  Thee,  Father  of  mercies! 
Thy  will  be  done.  He  was  the  last  of  five  of  Thy  gifts.  I  am 
now  childless,  and  have  nothing  more  worth  living  for,  but 
lo  obey  Thy  will.  I  thank  Thee,  that,  in  his  last  moments, 
it  can  bo  said  of  him  as  it  was  of  th)'  apostle — '  Behold,  he 
[iraveth  !' " 

For  some  time  we  remained  silent,  rerercncing  the  old 
man's  grief  The  surgeon  first  broke  silence: — "  Stranger," 
he  said,  "  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  your  innocence  of  any  inten- 
tion to  injure  the  person  of  the  deceased  ;  hut  your  humane 
intention  to  awaken  him  was  certainly  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  ;  for,  had  you  tried  to  rouse  him  from  sleep, 
either  sooner  or  later  in  his  dream,,  all  might  have  been 
well.  The  gentle  shake  you  gave  his  arm,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, was  felt  as  Ihe  falal  fall  of  the  pltiljorm  or  push  oj  tlie 
ixecutioner,  which  caused,  from  fright,  a  sudden  collapse  of 
the  heart,  that  put  a  final  stop  to  the  circulation,  and  caused 
immediate  death.  We  regret  it ;  but  cannot  say  there  -was 
any  bad  intention  on  your  part." 

I  thanked  the  surgeon  for  the  justice  he  had  done  me  in 
his  remarks  ;  and  then,  addressing  the  bereaved  father,  I 
ln.rrrred  liis  forgivcness  for  my  unfortunate  interference  witli 
his  son  ;  I  only  did  so  to  put  a  period  to  his  dream,  as  his 
sufferings  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  most  acute  description. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and,  grasping  mine,  which  he 
lield  for  some  time,  while  he  strove  to  overcome  his  emo- 
tions, he  at  length  said — 

''  Young  man,  from  my  lieart  I  acquit  you  of  every  evil 
intention,  and  believe  you  from  evidence  that  c  inuLt  be 
called  in  question.  What  you  have  told  coincides  vnth  <"r.cts 
I  already  possess.  For  some  time  back  the  con  Uict  of 
Charles  gave  me  serious  cause  of  uneasiness ;  but  1  knew 
not  half  the  extent  of  his  excesses,  although  his  requests 
for  money  were  incessant,  i  supplied  them,  as  far  as  was 
in  my  power;  for  he  accompanied  them  with  dutiful  ac- 
knowledgments and  plausible  reasons.  Until  of  late,  I 
had  fulfilled  his  every  wish  ;  but  1  found  I  could  no  longer 
comply  with  prudence.  Alas  !  you  have  let  me  at  length 
understand  that  the  gaming  table  was  the  gulf  that  swal- 
lowed up  all.  1  had  for  some  time  resolved  to  go  person- 
ally, and  reason  with  him  upon  the  folly  of  his  extravagan- 
ces; but,  unfortunately,  delayed  it  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  parent  ;  but  my 
heart  shrunk  from  it.  Fatal  delay  !  Oh  !  that  1  had  done  as 
my  duty  urged  me!"  (Here  bis  feelings  overpowered  him  for 
a  few  minutes.)  "  Had  I  only  gone,  even  a  few  days  before 
I  received  that  fatal  letter  that  at  once  roused  me  from  my 
guilty  supinencss,"  (here  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  me,)  "  he  might  have  been  saved!  Read  it." 
I  complied.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

WonTHY  Friknd, — "  I  scarce  know  how  to  communi- 
cate the  information  ;  but,  I  fear,  no  one  here  will  do  so  in 
so  gentle  a  manner.  Your  son,  Charles,  I  am  grieved  to  say, 
lias  not  been  acting  as  I  could  have  wished,  for  tliis  some 
time  back.  One  of  the  partners  called  here  this  morning  to 
inquire  after  him,  as  ho  had  absconded  from  their  service  on 
account  of  some  irregularity  that  had  been  discovered  in  his 
•ash  entries,  and  made  me  afiaid,  by  his  manner,  that  there 
.night  be  something  worse.  Do,  for  your  own  and  his  sake, 
come  to  town  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  avert  a;'v  evil  that  nuiy  threaten. 
— Adieu  I  John  W.vi.keh." 

"  I  wa^  on  my  way,"  ho  proceeded,  '•  to  save  my  poor 
Charles  from  shame,  had  even  the  woikhousc  been  my  only 
refuge  at  the  close  of  my  days.  Alas!  as  he  told  in  his 
dream,  I   fear  he   had    forfeited  his   life  by  that  fatal  act, 


Jly  heart  ached  foi  the  pious  old  man.  We  It.Tt  the 
room,  he  leaning  upon  my  arm.  The  surgeon  and  parent 
both  iironounceil  me  innocent  of  the  young  man's^  dcatn 
Those  who  still  remained  in  the  house,  more  particularl, 
the  hostess,  appeared  disappointed,  and  did  not  scruple  t<i 
hint  their  doubts.  Until  the  coroner's  inquest  sat,  which 
was  in  the  afternoon,  the  father  of  the  stranger  never  left 
my  side,  but  seemed  to  take  a  melanclioly  pleasure  in  con- 
versing about  his  son.  The  jury,  after  a  patient  invcstiga-^ 
tion,  returned  their  verdict,  "'Died  by  the  visitation  o' 
God." 

I  immediately  bade  farewell  to  the  surgeon  and  the  pareni 
of  the  young  man,  and  proceeded  for  Liverpool,  musing  upon 
my  strange  destiny.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  haunted 
by  some  fatality,  which  plunged  me  constantly  into  misfor 
tune.  I  rejdiced  that  1  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Britain 
and  hoped  that,  in  America,  I  should  be  freed  from  my  bad 
fortune. 

When  I  arrived  in  Liverpool,  I  found  the  packet  on  the 
eve  of  sailing;  and.  with  all  expedition,  I  made  cvcryihing 
ready,  and  went  on  board.  We  were  to  sail  w ith  the  morn- 
ing tide.  There  were  a  good  many  passengers  ;  but  all 
of  them  appeared  to  be  every-day  personages — all  less  or 
more  studious  about  their  own  comforts.  After  an 
agreeable  voyage  of  five  weeks,  we  arrived  safe,  and  all 
in  good,  health,  in  Charleston.  In  a  few  months,  I  com- 
pleted our  arrangement  satisfactorily,  and  began  to  make 
preparations  for  my  return  to  England  again.  A  cir- 
cumstance, however,  occurred,  which  overturned  all  my 
plans  for  a  time,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts.  Wa^ 
it  possible  tliat,  after  the  way  in  wliicli  I  had  been  cast  ell 
before  by  one  of  the  bewitching  sex,  I  could  ever  do  more 
than  look  upon  them  again  with  indifference.'  I  did  not 
hate  or  shun  their  company;  but  a  feeling,  pretty  much 
akin  to  contempt,  often  stole  over  me  as  1  recollected  my 
old  injury.  I  could  feel  the  sensation  at  times  give  w:'y 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  company  of  some  females,  and 
again  return  with  redoubled  force  upon  the  slightest  occa- 
sion, such  as  a  single  word  or  look.  I  was  prejudiced  and 
resolved  not  again  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  sex.  But 
vain  are  the  resolves  of  man.  This  cojitinued  struggle,  [ 
really  believe,  was  the  reason  of  my  again  falling  more 
violently  in  love  than  ever,  and  that  too  against  my  own 
w  ill.  When  I  strove  to  discover  faults,  I  only  found  per- 
fections. 

I  had  boarded  in  tlie  house  of  a  widow  lady  who  liad 
three  daughters,  none  of  them  exceeding  twelve  years  o( 
age.  A  governess,  one  of  the  sweetest  creatures  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  or  shall  ever  see  again,  had  the  cnarge  of  them. 
On  the  second  evening  after  my  arrival,  I  retired  to  my 
apartment,  overcome  by  luat  and  firtigue.  I  lay  listlessly 
thinking  of  Auld  Reekie,  the  mysterious  murder,  and  all 
the  strange  occurrences  of  my  past  life.  Jly  attention  was 
awakened  by  a  voice  the  sweetest  I  had  ever  heard.  I 
listened  in  rapture.  It  was  only  a  few  notes,  as  the 
singer  was  trying  the  pitch  of  her  voice,  and  soon  ceased. 
I  was  wondering  which  of  the  family  it  could  be  who  sang 
so  well,  when  I  heard  one  of  the  daughters  say,  "  Do 
governess,  sing  me  one  song,  and  I  will  be  a  good  girl  all 
to-inorrow.  I'ray  do  !"  I  became  .all  attention — again  the 
voice  fell  upon  my  cat.  It  was  low  and  plaintive  ;  the 
air  w^as  ^miliar  to  me  ;  my  w  hole  soul  became  entranced 
— the  tear-drop  swam  in  my  eyes — it  was  one  of  Scotland's 
sweetest  ditties — "  The  Broom  o'  the  Cowdenknowcs." 
No  one  who  has  not  heard,  unexpected,  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  songs  he  loved  in  his  youth,  can  appreciate  the  thrill 
I  of  pleasing  ecstasy  that  carries  the  mind,  as  it  were,  out  of 
'  tl-e  body,  when  the  cars  catch  the  well-known  sounds. 

v'ext  day,  1  was   all   anxiety  to  see    the   individual  who 


forgery,  for  which  there  is  no  pardon  with  man.     If  so,  the 

present  dispensation  is  one  of  mercy,  for  which  I  bless  His    had  so  fascinated  me  the  evening  before.     I  found   her  ail 

name,  wlio  in  all  things  docth  right.  il  that  my  imaaination  liadriclurcd  her.      A  new  feclin;r  pos- 
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POKsed  inc.  In  vain  I  called  pride  to  my  aid  ;  I  could  not 
drive  lior  from  my  thoughts.  Sleeping  or  waking,  her  voice 
and  form  were  ever  present.  1  left  the  town  for  a  time,  to 
free  myself  from  these  unwelcome  feelings,  pleasing  as 
they  were.  I  felt  angry  at  myself  for  harbouring  them  ; 
hut  all  my  endeavours  were  vain — go  where  I  would,  I  was 
with  my  JMary  on  the  Cowdeiiknowes. 

1  know  not  how  it  was.  I  had  loved  with  more  ardour 
in  my  first  passion,  and  hcen  more  the  victim  of  impulse  ; 
a  dreamy  sensation  occupied  my  mind,  and  my  whole 
existence  seemed  concentrated  in  her  alone:  now,  my 
mind  felt  cool  and  collected — 1  weighed  every  fault  and 
excellence  ;  still  I  was  hurried  on,  and  felt  like  one 
placed  in  a  boat  in  the  current  of  a  river,  pulling  hard  to 
get  out  of  the  stream,  in  vain.  I  at  length  laid  down  my 
oars,  and  yielded  to  the  impulse.  In  short,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  win  the  esteem  and  love  of  INIary  ;  nor  did  I  strive 
in  vain.  Jfy  humble  attentions  were  kindly  received,  and 
dear  to  my  heart  is  the  remembrance  of  the  timid  glances 
I  first  detected  in  her  full  black  eyes.  For  some  weeks 
I  sought  an  opportunity  to  declare  my  love.  She  evi- 
dently shunned  being  alone  with  me  ;  and  I  often  could 
discern,  when  I  came  upon  her  by  surprise,  that  she  had 
ocen  weeping.  Some  secret  sorrow  evidently' oppressed  her 
mind,  and,  at  times,  I  have  seen  her  beautiful  face  sufl'uscd 
with  scarlet,  and  her  eyes  become  wet  with  tears,  when  my 
pompous  landlady  spoke  of  the  ladies  of  Europe  and  "  the 
true  white-blooded  females  of  America."  1  dreamed  not 
at  this  time  of  the  cause ;  but  the  truth  dawned  upon  me 
afterwards. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  evening,  after  one  of  the  most  sultry 
days  in  this  climate,  I  had  wandered  into  the  garden  to 
enjoy  the  evening  breeze,  with  which  nothing  in  these 
nortlicrn  climes  will  bear  comparison  ;  the  fire  flics  sported 
in  myriads  around,  and  gave  animation  to  the  scene  ;  the 
fragrance  of  plants  and  the  melody  of  birds  filled  the  senses 
to  repletion.  I  wanted  only  the  presence  of  JIary  to  be  com- 
pletely happy.  I  heard  a  low  warbling  at  a  short  distance, 
Irom  a  bower  covered  with  clustering  vines.  It  was  Mary's 
voice  !  1  stood  overpowered  with  pleasure— she  sung  again 
one  of  our  Scottish  tunes. 

As  tlie  last  faint  cadence  died  n\\  ay,  I  entered  the  arbour; 
the  noise  of  my  approach  made  her  start  from  her  seat  ;  she 
was  hurrying  away  in  confusion,  when  I  gently  seized  her 
hand,  and  requested  her  to  remain,  if  it  were  onl)'  for  a  few 
moments,  as  I  had  something  to  impart  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  us  both.  She  stood  ;  her  face  was  averted  from 
my  gaze  ;  I  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  mine.  Now  that  the 
opportunity  I  so  much  desired  had  been  obtained,  my  reso- 
lution began  to  fail  me.      We  had  stood  thus  for  some  time. 

"  Sir,  I  must  not  stay  here  longer,"  she  said.  "  Good 
evening!" 

"  JMary,"  said  I,  "  I  love  you.  IMay  I  hope  to  gain  your 
regard  by  any  length  of  service  ?  Allow  me  to  hope,  and  I 
shall  be  content." 

"  I  must  not  listen  to  this  language,"  she  replied.  "  Do  not 
hope.  There  is  a  barrier  between  us  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved. I  cannot  be  yours.  I  am  unworthy  of  your  regard, 
Alas !  I  am  a  child  of  misfortune." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  my  hopes  of  happiness  are  fled  for  ever. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  with  a  soul  so  elevated  as  I  know 
yours  to  be,  you  can  have  done  nothing  to  render  you  un- 
worthy of  me.  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  that  fatal 
barrier  is.     Is  it  love  ?" 

•'  I  thank  vou,"  she  replied.  "  You  do  me  but  justice.  A 
thought  has  never  dwelt  upon  my  mind  for  which  I  have 
cause  to  blush  ;  but  nature  has  placed  a  gulf  between  you 
and  me,  you  will  not  pass."  She  paused,  and  the  tears 
swam  in  in  her  eyes. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  proceed  !'  I  said. 

•    There  is  black  bL>od  in  thes(  veins  "  she  cried    in  aponv. 


A  load  was  at  once  removed  from  ir  y  mind.  I  raised  hor 
hand  to  my  lips  : — "  Mary,  my  love,  this  is  no  bar.  1  come 
from  a  country  where  the  aristocracy  of  blood  is  unknown, 
where  nothing  degrades  man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-man 
but  vice." 

Why  more  ?  Slary  consented  to  be  mine,  and  we  were 
shortly  after  wed.  I  was  blessed  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  most  gentle  of  beings. 

AVe  had  been  married  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  when 
business  called  mo  from  Charleston  to  one  of  the  northern 
States.  I  resolved  to  take  Jlary  with  me,  as  I  was  to  go 
by  sea;  and  our  arrangements  were  completed.  The  vessel 
was  to  sail  on  the  following  daj'.  I  was  seated  with  her. 
enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  a  stranger  called  and 
requested  to  see  me  on  business  of  importance.  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  him,  and  was  struck  with  the  coarseness  of 
his  manners,  and  his  vulgar  importance.  I  bowed,  and 
asked  his  business. 

"  You  have  a  woman  in  this  house,"  said  he,  "  called 
Mary  De  Lyle,  I  guess." 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  purport  of  your  question,"  said 
I.     "  What  do  you  mean  .''" 

"  My  meaning  is  pretty  clear,"  said  he.  "  Mary  De  L\le 
is  in  this  house,  and  she  is  my  property.  If  you  oiler  to  c;irry 
her  out  of  the  State,  I  will  have  her  sent  to  jail,  and  you 
fined.     That  is  right  a-hcad,  I  guess." 

"  Wretch,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  rage,  "get  out 
of  my  house,  or  I  will  crush  j-ou  to  death.     Begone  !" 

I  believe  1  would  have  done  him  some  fearful  injury,  had 
he  not  precipitately  made  his  escajie.  In  a  frame  of  mind 
I  want  words  to  express,  I  hurried  to  IMary,  and  sank  upon 
a  seat,  with  my  face  buried  in  my  hands.  She,  poor  thing, 
came  trembling  to  my  side,  and  implored  me  to  tell  her 
what  was  the  matter.  I  could  only  answer  by  my  groans. 
At  length,  I  looked  imploringly  in  her  face  : — 

"  Mary,  is  it  possible  that  you  are  a  slave  f"  said  I. 

She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  sank  inanimate  at  my 
feet.  I  lifted  her  upon  the  sofa ;  but  it  was  long  before  she 
gave  symptoms  of  returning  life. 

As  soon  as  I  could  leave  her,  I  went  to  a  friend  to  ask  his 
advice  and  assistance.  Through  him,  I  learned  that  what  I 
feared  was  but  too  true.  By  the  usages  and  laws  of  the  State, 
she  was  still  a  slave,  and  liable  to  be  hurried  from  me  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  or  doomed  to  any  drudgery  her  master 
might  put  her  to,  and  even  flogged  at  will.  There  was  only 
one  remedy  that  could  bo  applied ;  and  the  specific  was 
dollars.  JJy  friend  was  so  kind  as  negotiate  with  the  ruf- 
fian. One  thousand  was  demanded,  and  cheerfully  paid. 
I  carried  the  manumission  liome  to  my  sorrowing  IVIary. 
From  her  I  learned,  as  she  lay  in  bed — her  beautiful  face 
buried  in  the  clothes,  and  her  voice  choked  by  sobs — that 
the  wretch  who  had  called  on  me  was  her  own  father, 
whose  avarice  could  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  extort- 
ing monej'.  AVith  an  inconsistency  often  found  in  man,  he 
had  given  Mary  one  of  the  best  of  educations,  and  for 
long  treated  her  as  a  favoured  child,  during  the  life  of  her 
mother,  who  was  one  of  his  slaves,  a  woman  of  colour,  and 
with  some  accomplishments,  which  she  had  acquired  in 
a  genteel  family.  At  her  death,  Mary  had  gone  as  govern- 
ess to  the  daughters  of  my  landlady  ;  but,  until  the  day  of 
her  father's  claim,  she  had  never  dreamed  of  being  a  slave. 
I  allowed  the  vessel  to  sail  without  me,  wound  up  my 
affairs,  and  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  slave  States,  "i'is 
now  twenty  years  since  I  purchased  a  wife,  after  I  had  won 
her  love,  and  I  bless  the  day  she  was  made  mine  ;  for  I 
have  had  uninterrupted  happiness  in  her  and  her  offspring. 
The  slave  is  now  the  happy  wife  and  mother  of  five  lovol? 
children,  who  rejoice  in  their  mother.  After  remaining  some 
years  in  Leeds,  I  returned  to  Fdiiiburgh.  AA'idow  Neil  was 
dead  ;  but  one  day  I  discovered,  by  mere  chance,  that  the 
murder  I  committed  in  her  house  was  on  a  sheep. 
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A  SCRAP  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

A  PERSON  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Forbes,  who  lived  in 
the  town  of  Perth,  was  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  and  had  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  recruits 
for  Lord  Perth,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
in  the  regiment  raised  by  that  nobleman.  Forbes  was  by 
trade  a  common  shoemaker  ;  but,  as  he  himself  used  often  to 
sav,  he  was  either  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  spirit  above  his 
calling  ;  for  his  restlessness  and  ambition  prevented  him 
frsni  taking  the  advice  of  the  old  Latin  poet,  and  adhering 
to  his  last — while  his  poverty,  and  want  of  education  and 
fiicnds,  allowed  of  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  the  humble 
condition  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  affair  of  the  Rebel- 
lion was  to  him  a  species  of  godsend,  as  it  was  one  of  those 
disruptive  movements  of  the  spirit  of  strife  and  ambition, 
which  often  reverse  the  fortunes  of  men,  and  turn  society 
upside  diwn — reducing  rich  men  to  beggary,  and  raising 
the  poor,  from  their  humble  seats,  to  the  high  places 
of  the  groat.  To  a  man  that  could  not  be  lower  than 
he  was,  and  who  wished  to  be  higher,  it  presented 
an  opportunity  of  bettering  his  fortune,  and  affording  food 
for  his  ambition,  which  was  not  to  be  overlooked  bv  such 
a  person  as  Andrew  Forbes,  who  entered  into  the  project 
with  alacrity  and  high  liope,  and  soon  made  himself  con- 
spicuous. When,  to  join  Lord  Perth's  regiment,  he  left  h's 
house — a  small  tenement  he  had  got  from  his  fatiier,  and  said 
to  have  been  used  at  one  time  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  prison — 
he  locked  it  up,  and  carried  the  key  with  him.  It  was  said 
lie  fought  with  great  spirit  and  courage  at  all  the  engage- 
ments in  which  his  regiment  took  a  part  ;  and,  at  Culloden, 
BO  signalized  himself,  tliat  a  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and 
diligent  search  made  for  him  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  pretty  certain  that  he  had  evaded,  at  least  for  a  consider- 
able time,  all  the  eifovts  of  his  pursuers ;  but  a  report  was  cir- 
culated, and  believed,  that  ho  had  been  overtaken  and  slain  in 
the  Pass  of  Glencoe ;  and  it  was  at  least  certain  that  a  sum  of 
money  was  paid  by  the  authorities  at  Perth  for  the  head  of 
a  man  that  passed  for  that  of  Andrew  Forbes.  The  little 
house  he  used  to  occupy  was  not  tiiought  worth  the  trouble 
of  confiscation,  or,  at  least,  it  was  never  looked  after  by 
the  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  a  sister  of  the  name  of 
j\gnes,  the  widow  of  a  person  called  John  Crighton, 
who  lived  in  the  Bridge-end,  took  up  her  residence  in  it, 
along  with  four  children.  She  never  made  up  any  title  to 
the  little  house,  as  her  advisers  told  her  that,  if  she 
made  any  movement  on  the  ground  of  right  or  title,  the  law 
authorities  might  interfere  and  deprive  her  of  it  altogether. 
She  occupied  the  domicile  in  this  way  for  ten  years,  by 
which  time  her  children  had  grown  up.  The  neighbours 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  ;  and  often,  at  night,  over 
the  fire,  they  used  to  talk  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  the  unfor- 
tunate fate  of  Andrew  Forbes,  the  original  proprietor,  whose 
head  had  been  purchased  by  the  Provost  of  Perth  for  a  sum 
of  money,  and  whose  body  had  been  left  to  be  eaten  by  the 
carrion  crows  of  Glencoe — all  ver}'  stirring  incidents,  and 
capable  of  forming  the  material  of  interesting  conversations 
during  the  dark  nights  of  winter,  when  old  women  were 
the  narrators  and  young  persons  the  auditors.  On  one  oc- 
casion, two  or  three  of  the  neighbours  were  occupied  in 
this  manner,  smoking  their  pipes  by  the  fire,  and  contri- 
buting, alternately,  their  little  gra[ihic  details  of  the  by- 
gone times  of  commotion  and  disaster,  while  the  young 
listeners  sat  with  open  mouths,  greedily  devouring  the 
wondrous  legends,  made  a  thousand  times  more  wonderful 
by  the  inventive  fancies  of  the  narrators,  and  the  solemn 
ellects  of  a  dark  night,  an  apartment  filled  with  smoke,  and 
the  sallow  f^ices  of  the  old  women,  with  their  long,  sharp 
chins,  chiming  their  eldritch  responses  to  the  teller  i>f  the 
legend.  The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Andrew  Forbes, 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  head,  which,  it  was  said- w.is  den-ed 


Christian  burial,  formed  the  most  prominent  and  awfiiJ 
subject  of  the  conversation.  The  minuteness  of  the  graphic 
details  descended  to  every  circumst.ance  connected' with  the 
affair.  One  of  the  old  women  said  that  she  herself  saw 
Andrew's  head  taken  out  of  the  bag  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  from  Glencoe.  One  eye,  she  said,  (munching  hei 
toothless  chops,)  was  open,  and  the  other  shut,  and  the  long 
black  hair,  which  he  used,  in  that  very  room,  to  comb  care- 
fully every  morning,  was  bound  round  the  stump  of  the 
neck,  to  stop  the  blood,  or  rather  to  keep  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  who  were  to  examine  it,  from  being  soiled  ! 
Another  old  woman  said  that  she  had  been  called  as  a  wit- 
ness to  speak  to  its  being  actually  the  head  of  Andrew 
Forbes,  and  that  she  knew  it  principally  from  a  large  mole 
which  he  had  under  his  left  eye,  and  which  he  used  to 
reckon  a  spot  of  beauty.  The  sister  of  Andrew  said  that 
she  was  from  home  when  the  authorities  asked  her  to 
examine  the  head,  and  that  the  moment  she  returned,  she 
hastened  to  George  Begbie,  the  principal  town-officer  at 
that  time,  to  ask  him  to  let  her  see  the  remnant  of  her 
brother.  The  officer  told  her  she  was  too  late,  as,  though 
he  could  very  easily  shew  her  the  head,  she  could  not 
recognise  a  single  feature  of  the  face  ;  but  she  insisted  upot 
seeing  it,  and  was  led  to  one  of  the  back  houses  adjoining 
the  court-room,  where  she  saw,  Iving  in  a  heap,  no  fewer 
than  fifty  men's  heads,  all  labelled  with  the  names"  of  the 
owners.  The  man,  directed  by  the  written  name,  took  up 
the  head  she  wanted  to  see;  and,  before  she  wasaw.areof  what 
she  was  doing,  she  had  received  into  her  hands  the  grim  relic 
One  of  the  eyes  (as  the  other  speaker  said)  was  staring  open 
its  look  was  directed  towards  her,  she  became  frightened 
threw  it  down  among  the  heap  of  heads,  and  flew  out  of  the 
house.  As  these  recitals  were  going  forward,  the  old  women 
kept  smoking  their  pipes,  and  the  young  listeners,  bound, 
to  their  seats  with  terror,  were  afraid  to  turn  themselvo!: 
round,  for  fear  of  encountering  Andrew  Forbes.  Jlcanwhile 
the  oldest  son  of  the  widow,  less  attentive  to  the  recitals 
than  the  others,  was  amusing  himself  with  a  species  o» 
mock  latch  wliieh  was  attached  to  the  wall,  and  the  use  of 
which  had  often  formed  a  subject  of  speculation  to  him, 
when,  having  given  it  a  turn  in  a  certain  direction,  the 
iron  door  of  a  press  burst  open,  with  a  clang  which  roused 
the  party  at  the  fire  and  suspended  their  tmgic  tales.  What 
were  the  pictures  of  romantic  story-telling  to  what  they 
now  beheld  !  In  a  small  recess,  stood,  upright,  Andrem 
Forbes  khnseff,  dressed  in  the  very  same  garb  in  whifh  he 
ha  1  fought  at  Culloden  ;  his  claymore  along-side  of  him,  all 
his  accoutrements  complete  and  entire  as  they  were  on  the 
day  when  he  escaped  from  the  field,  and  on  his  shoulders 
that  identical  head  about  which  the  old  women  had  been 
conversing  !  We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  fcelinr? 
of  the  party  when  this  dreadful  apparition  met  their  evc-^- 
The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  recess  had,  in 
former  times,  been  used  as  a  hole  for  criminals  of  a  deep  die^ 
and  was  closed  by  a  powerful  spring  which  no  one  from  thf 
inside  could  act  upon  so  as  to  open  the  door.  Andrew  Forbes 
had  returned  secretly  to  his  house,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  fatal  hole  ;  the  spring  had  done  its  duty  fatally,  and  the 
eti'orts  of  theprisoner  having  failed  to  liberatehim,and  no  one 
having  entered  a  house  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
serted, he  had  died  of  hunger.  His  bodystood  upright  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrowness  of  tlie  recess,  which  would  no( 
adinitof  its  being  doubled  or  extended.  AVebelievethis  house, 
with  the  hole,  was  lately  to  be  seen  in  the  town  of  Perth. 
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A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  I. 
The  scrupulous,  we  mi<;lit  almost  sa}'  afFcctcd  regard  for 
(vliat  they  conceive  to  be  historical  truth,  on  the  part  of 
many  historians,  leading  them  to  admit  nothing  into  their 
Teritahle  histories  but  what  has  been  "  proven,"  and  proven 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  themselves,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  at  least  this  eft'ect — that  many  a  fact  in  history  has 
been  consigned  to  the  regions  of  fable  and  romance,  because 
sujiported  only  by  that  evidence  which  has  hanged  mil- 
lions of  God's  creatures — viz.,  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
The  weight  of  tradition,  often  the  very  best  and  truest 
evidence,  in  so  far  as  it  combines  experience  and  faith, 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  historiographers,  overbalanced  by  a 
fragment  of  paper,  provided  it  be  written  upon,  and  the 
writing  be  formed  after  some  old  court-hand,  or  black- 
letter  style  ;  though,  after  all,  the  valued  antiquarian  scrap, 
formed  by  the  operation  of  one  goose  quill,  moved  by  one 
hand,  and  that  hand  impelled  by  the  mind  of  one  frail  mor- 
tal, may  be  merely  a  distorted  relic  of  that  very  tradition 
which  is  so  much  despised.  We  do  not  profess  to  be 
fastidious  in  the  selection  of  authorities.  Tradition,  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  mankind  : 
where  it  stands  that  test,  it  ought  to  be  received  as  a  part 
of  veritable  history ;  and  sure  we  are,  that,  if  by  this  mode 
anything  may  be  thought  to  he  lost  in  point  of  strict 
truth,  it  will  be  well  balanced  by  what  is  gained  in  point 
of  amusement.  It  is  upon  these  principles  we  have  se- 
lected, and  now  lay  before  our  readers,  an  account  of  a  well 
Wnoun  catastrophe  of  Scottish  history,  much  more  full 
in  its  details  than  any  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  1436,  Sir  Robert  Graham 
{whose  nephew,  Patrick  Graham,  had  been  married  to  the 
daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  and  who  himself  bore 
that  dignity)  appeared  at  the  royal  residence  of  AYalter 
Stuart,  Duke  of  Athol,  his  kinsman,  (the  latter  being 
uncle  to  Patrick,  Earl  of  Strathearn's  wife,)  in  a  state  of 
disguise.  The  night  was  far  advanced  when  he  arrived, 
»nd  the  Duke  was  called  from  his  bed  to  see  the  visiter, 
fvho  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  ban  of  the  stern 
authority  of  his  Sovereign  James  I.  The  Duke  knew  well 
what  was  the  m.ain  object  of  the  Knight,  though  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  special  intelligence  that  the  latter 
had  to  communicate  to  him.  They  met  in  the  large 
n-ainscotcd  hall,  which,  in  brighter  days,  had  resounded  to 
the  m^rry  sounds  of  the  wassail  of  King  Robert's  sons, 
but  which,  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  rcignin"  Kinrr, 
had  echoed  nothing  but  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  jjer- 
sccuted  victims  of  James'  vengeance  against  all  the 
relatives  and  supporters  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Albany. 
Tiie  Duke  and  the  Knight  were  now  both  old  men,  though 
the  former  was  much  in  advance  of  the  latter;  they  were 
both  grandfathers — the  grandson  of  the  Duke  being  Sir 
Robert  Stuart,  Chamberlain  to  the  King,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  former  being  Malise  Graham,  ^vho  had  been  dis- 
inherited of  his  Earldom  of  Strathearn,  by  the  unwise 
policy  of  the  monarch  ;  but,  old  and  grey-headed  as  they 
were,  they,  true  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  retained  that  fierce  spirit  of  venijcance  which  was 
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held  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  creed  of  nobility 
and  knighthood  of  that  extraordinary  period. 

As  the  Duke  entered  the  hall,  which  was  lighted  only 
by  a  small  lamp  that  stood  on  the  oaken  table  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  dined,  he  required  to  use  well 
both  his  eyes  and  his  ears,  obtuse  as  his  external  senses  had 
become  by  age,  before  he  was  apprised  of  the  situation 
occupied  by  the  Knight,  who,  musing  over  his  schemes  of 
revenge,  did  not  observe  the  Duke  enter.  He  was  roused 
fi'om  his  reverie  by  the  hand  of  his  old  friend,  applied  by 
way  of  slap  to  his  shoulder,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  wakening 
him  from  sleep — a  power  that  seldom  overcomes  the  restless 
spirit  of  vengeance. 

"  The  arm  of  King  James,"  said  the  Duke,  "  reaches 
farther  than  mine,  and  a  smaller  light  than  that  glimmering 
taper  that  twinkles  so  mournfully  in  this  ancient  hall  of  the 
Stuarts,  enables  him  to  see  farther  than  is  now  permitted 
to  these  old  eyes  ;  and  yet  you  are  here  on  the  very  borders 
of  the  Lowlands,  and  within  a  score  miles  of  the  court, 
whei-e  the  enemy  of  our  families  holds  undisputed  swaj'. 
Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  Heading-hill  of  Stirling,  which 
still  shews  the  marks  of  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Stuarts?" 

"  I  have  come  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  north,"  said 
Graham,  as  he  took  off  his  plaid,  which  was  covered  ■witii 
snow,  to  shake  it,  and  exhibited  a  belt  well  stored  with 
daggers  and  hunting  knives — "  I  have  come  from  my 
residence  among  the  eagles,  like  one  of  the  old  grej'-headed 
birds  with  which  I  am  become  familiar,  to  warm  the  cold 
blood  of  a  mountain  life  with  some  of  the  warm  stream 
that  nerves  the  arms  of  my  enemies  of  the  valley." 

"  Or  rather,"  replied  the  Duke,  smiling,  "you  have  come 
to  ask  an  old  fox,  with  a  head  greyer  than  that  of  an  eagle, 
to  hunt  witli  you,  and  guide  you  to  the  caves  of  your  foes  ; 
but  you  have  destro3-ed  your  scheme  of  vengeance,  by 
advising  your  principal  enemy  of  your  intention.  Why, 
speaking  seriously,  did  you  wri;e  such  an  epistle  to  the 
King.''  You  have  lived  among  your  grey-headed  friends 
to  little  purpose,  when  you  have  used  one  of  their  feathers 
as  an  instrument  for  telling  your  victim  that  another  is  to 
fledge  the  arrow  that  is  to  seek  his  heart's  blood.  Such  an 
act  may  be  said  to  be  noble,  when  the  avenger  is  to  give 
his  enemy  a  fair  chance  for  his  life  ;  but  that  you  do  not 
intend  to  do,  for  j'our  vengeance  (which  must  be  glutted  in 
secret.,  if  it  is  to  be  glutted  at  all)  is  not  to  be  staid  by  the 
forms  of  the  laws  of  chivalry.  James  is  now  on  his  guard. 
You  have  told  him  you  intend  to  slay  him — and  slay  him 
now  if  you  can  !" 

"  And,  by  the  arms  of  the  Grahams  of  Kincardine,  I  tri!^,, 
Athol — I  will,  I  shall  !  Is  it  your  Grace  who  would  dissuade 
me  from  my  purpose  of  revenge,  merely  because  the  fire  is 
so  furious  that  it  stnt  forth  a  gleam  on  the  victim  that  is 
destined  to  feel  its  scorching  heat  ? — you,  who  have  within 
these  few  minutes  brought  up  to  our  burning  imaginations, 
the  bloody  scene  of  the  Heading-hill  of  Stirling,  whereon 
perished  so  many  of  your  kinsmen — you,  whose  Dukidom 
has  been  first  wrested  from  you,  and  then  bestowed  on  you 
in  lijercnl,  because  you  are  o'rf — you  who  should"  (Ik  re  he 
spoke  into  the  car  of  theDuke)"bei-iHn-.'" — pausing.  "  Who 
docs  not  know  that  Robert  HI.,  your  brother,  was  bom  out 
of  lawful   wedlock  .''     His  father  never  manicd  Elizabcfi 
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More  ;  but  who  could  doubt  that  Euphemia  Ross,  your 
mother,  the  widow  of  the  famous  Randolph,  was  joined  to 
him  in  lawful  wedlock  ?  The  people  of  Scotland  know  this, 
and  they  are  sick  of  the  bastard  on  the  throne" — pausing 
again,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  Duke  through  the  gloom 
of  the  large  hall.  "  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  legitimacy  is 
to  be  longer  trampled  under  foot  by  bastardy  ?  Too  long 
have  you  overlooked  your  right  of  blood  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  ample  amends.  The  usurper  has  done  all  in  his 
power,  by  oppressing  you  and  slaying  your  friends,  to  force 
you  to  assert  and  vindicate  your  indefeasible  right,  and 
gratify  a  legitimate  revenge.  In  these  veins,"  seizing  the 
old  man's  shrivelled  wrist,  "  runs  the  blood  of  the  Bruce .' 
What  a  thought  is  that ! — what  heart  could  resist  its  im- 
pulse ?  what  brain  its  fire  ?" 

After  whispering,  with  great  earnestness,  this  speech  into 
the  ear  of  the  old  Duke,  Graham  paused  again,  and  looked 
at  him.  The  words  had  produced  the  eifect  which  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  long  dreamed  over  the  same  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses, and  been  fired  by  the  same  feelings,  but  who  had 
been  prevented,  by  unmanly  fears,  from  obeying  the  dictates 
of  his  judgment,  the  call  of  his  ambition,  and  the  spur  of 
revenge.  The  energetic  manner  in  which  the  old  fancies 
had  been  roused  by  the  wily  Graham  throw  him  into  a 
reverie,  the  result  of  which  the  Knight  did  not  think  fit  to 
wait.  He  had  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in 
stimulating  the  lethargy  of  age,  and  sending  through  the 
shrivelled  veins  of  the  scion  of  royalty,  the  blood  that 
owned  the  influence  of  the  passion-struck  heart :  it  was  now 
his  purpose  to  keep  the  ground  he  had  gained,  and  push  for 
more  ;  and  as  the  Duke  still  stood  muffled  up  in  his  morn 
ing-gown,  and  his  chin  upon  his  folded  arms,  the  tempter 
proceeded — 

"  Your  Grace  has  often  declared  to  me,"  ihe  continued, 
"  that  you  have  faith  ip  our  Highland  seers,  and  believe 
the  sounds  of  the  iaisch,  as  given  forth  by  the  inspired 
visionary." 

"  Who  can  doubt  these  things  ?"  replied  the  old  Duke, 
looking  seriously,  and  continuing  his  musing  position.  "I 
certainly  never  had  the  hardihood.  I  have  seen  too  many 
instances  of  their  verification  to  be  sceptical  on  that  head 
The  fate  of  the  family  of  Albany,  as  Chambers  will  tell  you 
was  foretold  by  a  seer,  many  months  before  the  execution 
of  Duke  Murdoch  and  his  sons.  But  what  has  this  to 
do  with  my  persecution,  or  with  my  being  King  of  Scotland .'' 
God  knows,  I  have  at  this  moment  visions  enough  ! — your 
remarks  have  roused  my  sleeping  mind  ;  yet  I  could  almost 
say  I  dream." 

"  This  dark  hall,  that  little  flickering  lamp,  and  my 
presence  at  this  late  hour,  may  well  produce  an  illusion  ;  but 
I  deal  in  no  fancies.  I  have  only  truths  to  tell,  and  deeds 
to  do — ay,  and  such  deeds  as  may  well  cross  the  rapt  eyes 
of  the  seer ;  Scotland  has  not  seen  such  for  many  a  day; 
sad  and  sorrowful  as  have  been  the  fates  of  her  kings 
Will  your  Grace  hear  your  fate,  from  the  lips  of  a  sect?" 

"  I  would  rather  hear  that  of  my  enemy,  who  rules  this 
k'.ngdom  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  You  will  hear  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  both,"  said 
Graham — ''  ay,  even  as  is  seen  the  scales  of  justice,  which, 
as  the  beam  moves,  lifts  one,  only  to  depress  the  other.  If 
you  will  accompany  me  to  a  shepherd's  hut,  back  among 
your  own  hilis  of  Athol,  you  will  hear  what  time  has  in 
store  for  you  and  King  James." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  Duke,  anxiously;  "  but  age  requires 
rest.  I  was  hunting  all  day,  and  feel  weary.  Let  us  post- 
pone our  visit  till  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Ah  I"  cried  Graham,  "  the  hunter  may  say  he  is  wearied, 
but  the  hunted  has  no  title  to  speak  the  language  of  nature. 
If  we  go  at  all,  we  must  go  now.  The  visions  of  the  seer 
come  on  him  during  night.     At  the  solemn  hour  of  mid- 


night, futurity  is  revealed  to  him — to  the  hunted  outlaw 
whose  bed  is  among  the  heather,  there  is  not  vouchsafed 
the  ordinary  certainty  of  seeing  even  another  sun.  Come,  dress 
— I  will  lead  your  Grace's  horse  through  the  hills.  We  have 
no  time  to  lose — the  old  enemy  is  before-band  with  us.  and 
our  grizzled  locks  mock  the  tardinessof  our  revenge.  Come! ' 

"  My  weakness  leaves  me  under  the  charm  of  your  words, 
Graham,"  said  the  old  Duke.  "  Tell  Slalcolm  to  get  my 
horse  in  readiness ;  meanwhile,  I  will  dress,  and  be  pre- 
sently wiih  you." 

Tlie  Duke  went  up  to  his  bedroom,  and  Graham  sought 
the  servant,  who  proceeded  to  obey  his  directions.  He 
came  again  back  to  the  hall,  and,  folding  his  arms,  walked 
to  and  fro,  muttering  to  himself,  stopping  at  times,  and 
raising  his  hand  in  a  menacing  attitude,  as  if  he  were 
wholly  engrossed  by  one  feeling  of  revenge,  and  then  resum- 
ing his  musing  attitude.  The  Duke,  dressed,  belted,  an() 
muffled  up  in  a  large  riding  cloak,  again  roused  him  from 
his  reverie.  They  proceeded  to  the  court-yard,  where  the 
Duke  mounted,  and  Graham,  taking  the  bridle  into  his 
h.ind,  took  the  horse  away  into  a  by-path  that  led  to  the 
hills.  After  proceeding  forward  for  about  an  hour  in  the 
dark,  they  observed  a  small  light,  glimmering  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  coming  apparently  from  the  window  of  some 
cottage.  For  this,  Graham  made  as  directh'  as  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground  would  permit ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  tliey 
arrived  at  tlie  door  of  the  small  dwelling,  from  the  window 
of  which  the  beam  of  light  shot  out  amongst  the  darkness, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  life,  and  probably  some  of  its  com* 
forts,  (at  the  least,  a  fire,)  amidst  the  dead  stillness  of  a 
winter  night  in  so  dreary  a  situation. 

At  the  door  of  this  cottage,  Graham  rapped  in  a  peculiar 
manner ;  and,  without  a  word  being  spoken,  it  was  opened 
by  a  young  man  clad  in  the  Highland  garb.  The  two 
friends  entered.  The  scene  presented  to  them  was  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  a  mountain  hut  in  those  days  :  a 
small  fire  of  peats  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
and  sent  out  the  light  which,  beaming  through  the  small 
aperture  in  place  of  a  window,  had  attracted  the  eyes  o< 
the  guests.  In  a  corner,  a  small  truckle-bed,  stufl'ed  with 
heather,  part  of  which  protruded  at  the  side  and  end,  and 
covered  with  a  coarse  blanket  or  two,  contained  an  old 
woman;  with  a  clear,  active  eye,  which  twinkled  in  the 
light  of  the  fire,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity  as  she 
scanned  narrowly  the  persons  of  the  guests.  In  another 
corner  was  the  bed  of  the  young  Highlander,  composed 
simply  of  a  collection  of  heather,  and  without  blanket  or 
covering  of  any  kind.  The  guests  seated  themselves  on 
two  coarse  stools  that  stood  by  the  fire ;  holding  their 
hands  over  the  flame,  to  receive  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  heat,  to  thaw  their  limbs,  which  the  fi-eezing  night 
air,  co-operating  with  their  advanced  years,  had  stiflentd 
and  benumbed.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this  pre- 
liminary, but  indispensable  operation,  the  young  man 
who  appeared  restless  and  confused,  placed  another  stool 
before  the  bed  of  the  old  woman,  so  that,  when  scatrd 
upon  it,  his  back  would  be  supported  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  his  face  in  some  degree  concealed  from  the  pa>;e 
of  the  guests,  who,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  peat  fiio, 
could,  through  the  ascending  gmoke,  see  him  only  indis- 
tinctly and  at  intervals. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  that  had  passed 
between  the  young  Highlander  and  Graham — and  which, 
being  in  Gaelic,  were  not  understood  by  the  royal  Duke, 
who,  though  formerly  Lord  of  Brechin  and  resident  in  the 
north,  had  been  too  long  in  leaving  the  royal  residence  of 
his  father  Robert  II.  to  acquire  the  language — there  was 
nothing  for  some  time  said.  The  guests  continued  thoir 
manual  applications  to  the  peat  fire,  and  the  voung  G:i'  ' 
who  had  for  some  time  been  seated  on  h  s  s'ool,  thr- 
himself  occasionally  back  on  the  fore  i>art  of  the  bed,  ti..  ' 
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brought  himself  forward  again,  and  at  intervals  muttered 
quickly  some  words  in  Gaelic,  accompanied  with  sounds  of 
wonder  and  surprise,  from  all  which  he  suddenly  relapsed 
iuto  quietness  and  silence.  While  these  strange  o])Cratioiis 
were  going  on,  Graham  directed  the  attention  of  the  Duke 
to  the  uncouth  actor,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear 
which  had  the  ctVect  of  rousing  him,  and  making  him  look 
anxiously  through  the  smoke,  to  get  a  hotter  view  of  tiie 
strange  gestures  of  the  youth.  The  old  woman  in  the  bed, 
jnade,  iu  the  meantime,  efforts  as  if  she  intended  to  speak  ; 
lut  these  were  repressed  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  youth, 
Ivhose  hand,  slipped  back,  was  applied  as  secretly  as  possible 
to  her  mouth,  and  then,  in  a  menacing  attitado,  clenched 
and  shaken  in  her  face. 

"  Is  your  hour  come  yet,  Allan?"  said  Graham,  in  a  deep 
and  serious  voice. 

"  He  says  no,"  answered  the  old  woman,  with  a  sharp 
clear  voice,  from  the  bed,  translating  the  (laelic  response 
of  the  youth  ;  "  but  he  sees  signs  o'  an  oncome." 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  mute  vision,  Allan .''"  again  said  Graham  ; 
"  or  see  you  any  signs  of  a  (aisch  ?" 

"  lie  thinks,"  said  the  woman  again,  as  translator,  "  he 
will  see  again  the  face  and  feir  o'  a  dead  king,  wha  will 
speak  wi'  sobs  and  grains  o'  him  wha  will  come  after  him, 
an'  sit  in  the  browden  and  burniest  ha'  o'  Scone's  auld 
palace,  whar  he  will  be  crowned." 

Silence  again  succeeded  the  clear  notes  of  the  woman's 
voice  ;  the  young  man's  movements  and  gestures  recom- 
menced ;  and  the  old  Duke's  attention  was  riveted  by  the 
strange  proceedings  which,  to  an  absolute  believer  in  the 
powers  of  the  seer,  were  fraught  with  intense  interest. 
The  prophetic  paroxysm  seemed  to  approach  more  near : 
the  body  of  the  seer  was  bent  stiffly  back,  and  leant  on  the 
bed  ;  his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  fixed  upon  a  mental 
object ;  his  hands  were  extended  forth  ;  his  lips  were  apart ; 
and  every  gesture  indicated  that  state  of  the  mind  when, 
under  the  influence  of  a  rapt  vision,  it  takes  from  the  body 
Its  nervous  energy,  and  leaves  the  limbs  as  if  under  the 
power  of  a  trance.  He  remained  in  this  condition  for  fully 
live  minutes  ;  and  then,  throwing  his  arms  about,  he  cried 
out  some  quicklj'-uttered  words  in  Gaelic,  which  the  old 
woman  translated  into — "  It  comes  !  it  comes  !"  After  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  most  death-like 
silence  prevailed  throughout  the  cottage,  he  began  to  move 
his  hands  slowly  through  the  air,  from  right  to  left,  as  if 
he  were  following  the  progress  of  a  passing  creation  of  th 
mind ;  and,  as  he  continued  this  movement,  he  spoke,  in  a 
deep,  tremulous  voice,  with  a  kind  of  mournful,  singing 
cadence,  the  Gaelic  words  which  were  continuously  trans 
lated  by  the  old  woman. 

"  There  comes  slowly,  as  if  frae  the  womb  o'  a  cloud  o' 
mountain  mist,  the  seim  o'  a  turreted  abbey,  wi'  the  tomb 
o'  the  Bruce  and  the  monuments  o'  other  Kings,  amang 
ivhich  a  new  grave,  wi'  the  moul  o'  centuries  o'  rotten 
i>anes  lying  on  its  edge,  and  mixed  wi'  the  skulls  o'  dead 
kings,  an'  arm-banes  that  ance  bore  the  sceptre  o'  Scotland  ! 
— It  is  gane  ! — the  seim  has  vanished,  and  my  eye  is  again 
darkened!" 

A  deep  silence  succeeded,  and  lasted  for  several  minutes 
The  speaker's  hands  again  began  to  move  from  right  to  left, 
and  slowly  uttered  words  again  came  from  his  lips  I 

"  The  cloud  throws  back  its  misty  faulds,  and  shews  the 
wruitli  o'  a  gowd-graithit  bier,  movin  to  the  wast ;  the 
Scotch  lion  is  on  the  lid,  and  a  shinin  halbrik,  owre  whilk 
waves  the  roj-al  pennon  o'  Scotland  begirt  wi'  gowd,  is  car- 
ried afore,  by  the  king-at-armi.  A  warlock,  auld  and 
shrivelled,  wi'  a  white  beard,  touches,  wi'  his  wand,  the 
coffin,  the  lid  lifts,  and  the  head  o'  a  king,  wi'  a  leaden 
crown,  rises  frae  the  bier  !  A  tnisch  !  a  taisch  ! — hark  !  the 
lips  o'  the  dead  o]ien  and  move,  and  he  speaks  the  weird 
.hat  never  deceives  !     '  llail.  Il'a'te-,  K'liji  o  ihc  Scots  !'  " 


This  extraordinary  statement  was  accompanied  by  a  kind 
of  yell  or  scream,  that  rung  through  the  cottage  and  pierced 
the  cars  of  the  listeners.  Silence  again  followed,  and 
isted  several  minutes,  during  which  the  seer  was  quiet. 
The  Duke  was  apparently  entranced,  and  Graham  looked 
wonder  and  surprise.  Tiie  seer  began  again  to  move  his 
hands,  and  speak  as  before : — 

"The  cloud  throws  back  its  misty  faulds,  and  my  eye 
follows  the  seim  o'  the  royal  chair  o'  Scone,  wherein  sits" — ■ 
(a  loud  scream  of  surprise  broke  from  the  seer) — "  AValter, 
Ijord  o'  Brechin  tliat  was,  Duke  o'  Athol  that  is — King  o' 
Scotland  that  will  be  !" 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  the  Duke 
started  from  the  stool  on  which  be  sat,  and  shewed  strong 
indications  of  surprise  and  confusion.  His  belief  in  the 
predictions  of  a  seer  was,  as  was  common  in  that  age, 
unbounded  ;  and,  when  he  heard  himself  pronounced  King 
of  Scotland,  his  mind,  freed  from  all  manner  of  scepticism 
or  doubt,  reverted  to  the  circumstance  of  the  doubtful 
legitimacy  of  his  half-brothers;  the  aspirations  and  day- 
dreams he  had  so  long  indulged  seemed  in  an  instant  to 
have  received  the  stamp  of  truth;  the  prospect  of  having 
his  ambition  at  last  gratified,  by  wearing  the  crown  which 
his  enemy  now  bore,  inflamed  his  mind,  and  the  coldness 
and  lethargy  of  old  age  seemed  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
the  fire  and  energy  of  youth 

"  Is  the  vision  complete.''"  said  he  to  the  old  woman,  as 
he  saw  the  seer  gradually  regaining  his  upright  position, 
and  resuming  his  natural  manner,  like  one  who  had  come 
out  of  a  fit. 

"  Ay,"  replied  she.  "Allan  is  himsel  again;  but,  if  ye 
are  the  Duke  o'  Athol,  as  I  tak  ye  to  be,  I  could  rede  ye, 
before  our  reddin,  never  mair,  aiblins,  to  meet  on  this  side 
o'  time,  something  that  wad  make  your  auld  cen  glimmer 
through  the  smeik  o'  that  ingle  mair  swith  and  deftly  than 
could  a'  the  visions  o'  the  seers  o'  Scotland." 

Graham  looked  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  speech  of  the 
old  woman ;  and  Allan,  the  seer^  slipping  gently  his  hand 
behind  his  back,  stopped  her  mouth,  and  produced  silence. 
The  Duke  and  Graham  left  the  cottage — the  latter  exhibit- 
ing a  wish  that  the  former  should  not  remain  longer,  after 
the  object  was  attained  for  which  they  had  made  their 
visit.  They  returned  in  the  same  way  they  had  come  ;  and 
for  some  time  the  Duke  was  so  much  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  extraordinary  vision  he  had  got  declared  to 
him,  that  he  rode  forward,  still  led  by  Graham,  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  night  was,  if  possible,  darker  than  it 
was  when  they  left  the  castle  ;  and  the  stillness  of  a  lazy 
fall  of  snow  reigned  among  the  hills,  unbroken  by  a  single 
sound,  even  of  the  night-birds. 

"  It  is  then  ordained  above,"  said  the  Duke  at  last,  in  a 
low  tone — "  my  lot  is  already  cast  among  the  destinies,  and 
all  the  dreams  of  a  long  life  are  at  last  to  be  realized.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  I  have  been  awake  for  this  last 
hour ;  yet  what  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  I  am  now 
sufl'ering  the  cold  of  these  hills,  a  bodily  feeling  which 
dreams  cannot  simulate  .''  '  Walter,  King  of  Scotland  !' 
Ha  !  it  sounds  as  well  as  James — we  are  both  the  first  of 
our  name.  It  is  tardy  justice,  but  it  is  justice  accompanied 
by  retribution  ;  and  when  is  the  blood  too  thin  and  cold  to 
feed  the  fire  of  revenge  ?  When  do  the  pulses  of  the  old 
heart  cease  to  quicken  at  the  thought  of  a  just  retribution  ? 
When  is  the  head  too  bald  to  bear  a  crown  lined  with 
purple  velvet }  My  spirits,  frozen  by  age  and  this  cold 
night,  are  thawed  by  the  fire  of  these  visions  of  vengeance, 
and  dance  in  the  wild  array  of  youthful  delight.  Ha !  he  took 
from  me  the  fee  of  my  dukedom,  and  gave  me,  because  I  was 
old,  the  usufruct,  the  liferent :  I  shall  now  have  the  usufruct 
of  a  kingdom — his  kingdom  by  courtesy,  mine  by  right. 
Hark,  Graham  !  How  is  this  vision  to  be  realized.'  The 
seer  pointed  to  James'  death — who  is  to  kill  the  tyrant  ? 
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this  hand  shall  strike  the  blow,"  replied  Graham — 

plans  are  already  laid,   and  I  wanted  only  your  co- 

oporation  and  assistance  ;  for  why,  you  know,  should  I  be 

so  improvident  as  to  kill  one  king,  until  another  is  ready  to 

take  his  place?" 

"  I  cannot  speak  lightly  of  this  affair,"  said  the  Duke,  in 
check  of  Graham's  levity.  "  What  are  your  plans  ?  The 
fewer  co-operators  in  a  conspiracy  the  better." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Graham.  "  Your  grandson.  Sir 
Robert  Stuart,  whom  James  has  foolishly  retained  as 
Chamberlain,  while  he  has  taken  from  him  his  chance  of 
succeeding  j'ou  in  3'our  Dukedom,  waits  for  your  command 
to  give  us  access  to  the  royal  chamber.  The  King  is  to 
celebrate  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Perth  ;  he  comes  to  the  point  of  our  dagger, 
held  by  a  hand  nerved  by  a  thousand  wrongs,  to  plunge  it 
into  bis  bosom.  I  can  command  the  services  of  Sir  John 
Hall,  and  Christopher  and  Thomas  Chambers,  who  cry 
for  revenge  for  the  murder  of  their  master  Albany  ,•  three 
hunder  katherans  are  at  ray  service,  ready  to  do  the  work 
of  death  at  my  bidding ;  and  all  that  was  required  to  com- 
plete my  schemes,  was  the  consent  of  your  Grace,  now 
happily  obtained,  to  the  act  which  is  to  right  you,  to  revenge 
vou,  to  crown  you." 

"  If  the  King  is  to  be  at  Perth,"  replied  the  Duke,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  shall  be  at  the  revels  of  Christmas.  My  grand- 
son Sir  Robert,  who,  as  Chamberlain,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
keeper  of  the  King,  can  let  your  three  hundred  katherans 
into  the  monastery,  and  the  work  may  be  finished  with  a 
facility  which  seldom  attends  the  execution  of  the  purposes 
of  revenge." 

"  Y'our  Grace  has  anticipated  my  very  thoughts  and 
words,"  replied  the  wily  Graham.  "  Heaven  aids  the  work 
of  a  just  retribution  on  the  head  of  the  tyi-ant.  INIark  the 
supernatual  coincidences.  AVhcn  was  tlie  vision  of  the  seer 
presented  to  tbe  living  senses  of  the  avenger  of  his  own 
nnd  his  country's  wrongs — the  executioner  of  a  tyrant,  and 
the  successor  who  is  to  occupy  his  throne — as  if  to  urge 
them  to  their  duty  I"  When  did  the  groaning  victims  of 
royal  cruelty  get  a  chamberlain  to  turn  for  them  the  key 
of  the  tyrant's  sleeping  room?  And  when  were  the  suspicions 
of  remorse  and  guilt  of  the  wrongd  oer  so  opportunely  lulled 
as  to  give  room  to  a  confidence  which  brings  him  to  the 
dagger's  point  ?" 

"  Walter,  King  of  Scotland  !"  ejaculated  the  Duke  who, 
•luring  Graham's  speech,  had  been  musing  over  the  sudden 
change  in  his  fortunes.  "  Ha  !  how  many  acts  shall  I  have 
to  repeal !  how  many  nobles  to  right !  how  many  wounds 
to  bind  up  of  my  bleeding  country  !  Graham,  you  shall  be 
Earl  of  Jlcnteith,  and  your  grandnephew,  Malise,  shall  have, 
instead  of  that  Earldom,  his  own  Strathearn.  How  my 
mind  burns  with  the  thoughts  of  turning  wrong  into  right, 
and  taking  the  weight  of  the  royal  sceptre  out  of  the 
icalcs  of  justice  !" 

By  this  time,  the  pair  had  arrived  again  at  the  palace  of 
Athol.  Their  plans  were  completed  :  the  Duke  retired  to 
dream  of  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and  Graham  returned  to 
seek  a  heather  bed,  in  his  retreat,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
enemies. 

Some  time  after,  he  met  Allan  the  seer,  whose  surname  was 
JIackay,  among  the  hills.  The  Gael  had  apparently  gone  in 
quest  of  his  employer,and  seemed  to  have  some  important  ob- 
ject to  attain,  by  travelling  so  far  as  he  had  done  to  meet  him. 

"  ^  P^K  your  Honour's  pardon."  said  the  seer,  as  he  came 
wp  to  Graham  ;  '  te  katherans  are  to  pe  at  the  red  stane 
in  te  howe  o'  te  hills,  on  te  saxth.  I  hae  seen  a'  te  praw 
tallows,  wha  are  as  keen  for  te  onset  as  te  eagles  o' 
Shehallion.  Ye  will  meet  them,  dootless,  and  keep  up  the 
fire  o' their  pluid,  pe  to  three  grand  powers — te  speeches,  te 
pr.it  reek,  and  te  pay.  Hoo  did  I  manage  te  Duke  ?  Te 
idiiy  wa,s  wcel  pbiycd,  your  Honour,  thoU£;h  Allan  Mackuv 


pe  te  man  wha  saj's  it ;  and  te  mair  s  my  credit,  that  1 
never  pefore  acted  te  seer  in  presence  o'  te  son  o'  a  king. 
Ugh — ugh !  put  it  was  a  praw  performance,  and  ane  that 
deserves  to  pe  weel  paid  for.  Hoo  muckle  did  your  Honour 
promise  to  gie  me  for  my  remuneration  ?  Te  sum  has 
clean  escaped  my  memory." 

"  It  was  five  inerks,  Allan,"  said  Graham. 

"  I  P^g  your  pardon,  your  Honour,"  said  Allan.  "  It  was 
shust  exactly  seven  ;  and  little  aneugh,  seein  I  had  my 
mither's  mouth  to  keep  close,  for  fear  she  wad  peach  tc 
secret  to  te  Duke,  pesides  te  grand  story  o'  Dumferlin 
Appey,  and  te  funeral,  and  te  taisch,  and  te  Palace  0'  Scone, 
to  invent  and  perform.  King  Shames's  actors  are  petter 
paid  for  performin  his  '  Peebles  to  te  Play.'  Maybe  your 
Honour  can  pay  me  te  seven  merks  shust  now?" 

"  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you,  Allan,"  said  Graham  ;  "  hut 
our  bargain  was  five.  Here's  your  oivn  sum,  however. 
Since  that  night,  I  have  had  apprehensions  about  your 
mother's  steadfastness.  You  must  watch  her,  and  preven\ 
her  from  going  from  home.  Women  have  been  the  ruin  ol 
all  plots,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

"  That  was  shust  what  I  was  to  speak  aboot,  next  after 
the  payment  your  Honour,"  said  Allan.  "  She's  awa  owre 
the  hills  already.  Cot  knows  whar." 

"  What !"  cried  Graham,  in  great  agitation — "  has  she 
gone  away  without  your  knowledge,  and  without  telling 
3'ou  whither  she  was  going?" 

"That's  shust  the  very  thing  I  hae  to  inform  ye  o'," 
replied  the  phlegmatic  Gael.  "  Te  last  time  I  saw  her  waa 
on  Wednesday  morning,  when  she  was  warstlin  wi'  iha 
winds  that  plaw  ower  te  tap  o'  te  hill  o'  Gary.  A  glint  o' 
the  risin  sun  shewed  me  her  red  cloak  as  it  fluttered  in  te 
plast,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  a'  my  powers  o'  the  second 
sight  couldna  discover  her.  But  we've  ae  satisfaction  • 
she's  no  awa  to  the  Duke.  Put  maybe"  (turning  up  his  eye, 
slily)  "  she's  awa  to  King  Shames.  I  would  follow  her,  and 
pring  her  pack,  put  I  require  te  seven  merks  I  hae  got  fraa 
your  Honour,  for  other  necessary  occasions,  and  purposes, 
and  necessities  ;  and  a  pody  canna  travel  in  the  Lowlands, 
whar  there's  nae  heather  to  sleep  on,  without  pawbees." 

■'  Death  and  fuiy  !"  cried  the  agitated  Graham,  "  are  all 
ray  long-raeditated  schemes  of  revenge,  are  the  concerted 
purposes  for  cutting  oft'  a  tyrant  and  righting  a  nation,  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  wag  of  an  old  woman's  tongue  ? 
Allan,"  (lowering  his  voice,)  "  you  must  afteryour  mother — 
dog  her  through  hill  and  dale,  highway  and  city  venntl  ; 
seize  her,  by  force  or  guile  ;  prevent  her  from  seeking  the 
presence  of  the  King,  or  those  who  may  have  the  power  of 
communicating  with  him;  and  get  her  back  to  her  cottage, 
on  the  peril  of  all  our  lives.  Here's  money  for  you,"  (givincr 
him  a  purse,)  "and  here  is  a  passport  to  the  confidence  of  Sir 
Robeit  Stuart,  the  King's  Chamberlain,  one  of  our  friends, 
who  will  co-nperatc  with  you,  in  preventing  her  from 
approaching  the  royal  presence." 

"  She's  a  Lowlander,  your  Honour,"  said  Allan,  putting 
the  money  in  his  pocket ;  •'  and  maybe  she's  awa  to  see  hex 
praw  frecnds  o'  the  south,  whar  she  gaes  ance  a-ye,ir,  shust 
about  this  time  ;  put,  to  oplige,  and  favour,  and  satisfy 
your  Honour,  I'll  awa  doon  te  Strath  o'  te  Tay ;  and,  if  I 
dinna  find  her  wi'  her  relations  in  Dundee,  there  may  he 
some  reason,  and  occasion,  and  authority  for  your  Honour's 
apprehension,  and  for  my  crossin  te  Tay  and  tc  Forth,  to 
prevent  her  frae  payin  her  respects  to  J-hames,  whilk  she 
wad  think  nae  mair  o'  doin  than  o'  spcakin  in  the  waj-  she 
did  to  the  Duke  o'  Athol." 

"  Away — away,  then  !"  cried  Graham  ;  "  and  remember 
that  your  head's  at  stake  as  well  as  that  of  the  best  of  us. 
So  look  to  yourself." 

Graham  went  away  to  an  appointed  place,  where  he  w.as 
to  meet  Sir  John  Hall,  who  was  to  accompany  him  to  tlie 
nicetinst  of  the   katherans,  and   Allan  went   back   to    tha 
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cotlnf^f",  niul,  talviiif;  out  some  ncccss-'i  ics,  prococdod  (o 
Strath  T;iy.  lie  arrived  at  tlie  town  of  Dundee  next 
evening ;  and,  having  ascertained  tliat  his  mother  had 
crossed  over  to  Fife,  had  no  douht  that  she  was  away  to 
Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  King 
James  what  she  knew  of  tiie  conspiracy  of  the  nortli.  lie, 
therefore,  also  crossed  the  Tay,  proceeded  through  Fife,  and, 
after  consuicnible  delay,  produced  by  ineffectual  inquiries 
after  .an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  third  day  after  he  had  set  out  from  his  cottage,  lie 
had  procured  no  trace  of  his  mother,  and  all  his  wanderings 
and  searchings  through  the  Scottish  metropolis  were  unavail- 
ing— he  could  neither  see  her  nor  hear  of  her  ;  and  he 
tiierefore  resolved  to  wait  upon  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  to 
put  him  on  liis  guard,  lest  she  might,  by  her  cunning, 
escape  also  his  notice,  and  get  access  to  the  King  by  means 
of  some  subtle  story  fold  to  the  usher,  lie  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  access  to  Sir  Robert,  who  was,  about  that  time, 
too  much  occupied  with  secret  messengers  from  the  seat  of 
the  conspiracy  in  which  he  had  engaged,  to  hesitate  an 
instant  about  consenting  to  see  the  Gael,  who,  he  doubted 
rot,  came  from  Sir  Robert  Graham,  or  his  grandfather,  the 
Duke — both,  he  knew,  deeply  engaged  in  the  secret  affixir. 
llainng  been  admitted,  Allan,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  end 
of  the  apartment  where  Sir  Robert  was  seated,  looked 
cautiously  around  ;  and,  seeing  no  one  near,  assumed  an  at- 
titude and  demeanour  somewhat  bolder,  but  still  suited  to 
the  secrecy  of  his  message. 

"  lias  your  Honour  seen  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak, 
apoot  the  precincts  o'  the  King's  residence  ?"  said  he,  in  a 
whispering  tone,  as  he  slipped  Graham's  token — a  piece  of 
paper  with  ciphers  on  it — into  Sir  Robert's  hand. 

"  Sir  Robert  has  himself  written  me  about  that  beldam," 
said  the  Chamberlain.  "  She  is  in  our  secret,  I  understand — 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  imprudence,  which  I  must 
liave  explained  to  me.  IWeantinie,  the  danger  must  be 
averted.     I  have  not  seen  her.     Have  you,  sir  .^" 

"  No,"  answered  Allan.  "  I  wish  1  could  get  a  clirapsc 
o"  her.  It's  te  very  thing  I  want.  She  would  never  sec 
te  face  o'  te  King,  if  she  ance  crossed  my  path — tamn 
her !" 

"  What  would  you  do  with  her  ?"  inquired  the  Chamber- 
lain, eagerly.  " I  wish  we  could  get  her  out  of  the  way. 
You  know  what  I  mean  :  a  sum  of  money  is  of  no  import- 
ance in  comparison  of  security — real,  absolute,  undoubted 
security — from  this  plague.  You  understand  me  .''"  And 
he  touched  his  sword,  to  make  himself  better  understood. 

'•Understand  ye! — ugh,  ugh,  )'our  Honour,"  cried  the 
Gael,  "  there  was  nae  occasion  for  touchin  te  sword  ;  j-our 
words  are  sharp  aneugh  for  gettin  to  my  intellects.  You 
mean"  (whispering  in  the  Chamberlain's  ear)  "  that,  for  a 
praw  consideration  and  remuneration,  I  might  kill  te  auld 
hag.     Eh  !  isn't  that  it,  your  Honour.''" 

"  Supposing,  but  not  admitting,  that  that  was  my  mean- 
fflg,"  said  the  Chamberlain,  cautiously,  "  what  would  you 
say  to  the  proposition.''" 

"  Say  to't,  your  Honour !"  said  Allan.  "  Ugh  !  ugh  ! 
Let  your  Honour  say  te  word  and  pay  te  remuneration,  and 
te  auld  harridan  is  dead  twa  boors  after  I  get  a  climpse  o' 
her.  Of  course,"  (looking  knowingly  into  the  Chamberlain's 
face,)  "  your  Honour  would  protect  me  till  1  got  to  te  hills. 
Te  work  itsel  is  naething — an  auld  wife's  easy  killt — it's  no 
pe  tat  te  remuneration  should  be  measured — it's  pe  te  risk 
o'  hangin.     AVas  it  ten  merks  your  Honour  said  f" 

"  I  did  not  mention  any  sum,"  said  the  Chamberlain  ; 
"  but  you  may  have  twenty,  if  you  relieve  us  of  this  fear 
m  the  manner  you  have  yourself  mentioned." 

'Ten  in  hand,  1  fancy,"  said  the  Gael — "  word  for  word, 
your  Honour.  If  1  trust  you  ten  merks,  you  may  trust  me 
te  trifle  o'  killin  an  auld  wife — amere  pagatelle — I  hae  killt 
twenty  shust  to  please  te  Wolf  o'  I'adtnoch's  son,  Duncan." 


"  But  do  you  know  the  woman  .'"  said  the  Chamberlain. 

"  1  think  I  do,"  answered  Allan.  "  There's  nae  fear  o 
a  mistake  ;  put,  if  1  should  kill  ac  auld  wife  for  anither, 
whar's  te  harm?  The  right  ane  can  easily  be  killt  after- 
wards." 

The  importance  of  being  entirely  relieved  from  the  dan- 
ger that  thus  impended  over  the  heads  of  the  cons])irdtors, 
was  very  apparent  to  Sir  Robert  Stuart.  He  knew  well 
the  character  of  James  :  a  hint  was  often  sufficient  for  him  ; 
and  the  statement  of  a  woman,  if  it  quadrated  with  known 
facts  and  suspicions,  would  be  believed  ;  inquiry  would 
follow  ;  one  fact  would  lead  to  another,  and  the  whole 
scheme  be  laid  open.  "  He,  therefore,  eagerly  closed  with 
Allan's  offi'r ;  the  ten  merks  were  paid,  and  it  was  agreed 
upon  that  the  murderer  should  receive  his  other  ten  merks, 
as  well  as  harbourage  and  protection,  upon  satisfying  the 
Chamberlain  that  the  deed  was  executed.  Well  pleased  at 
having  made  so  easily  a  sura  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
those  days,  Allan  went  to  look  for  his  mother — not,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  her,  but 
simply  with  the  view  of  getting  her  out  of  the  way,  until 
the  King  had  set  off  for  Perth,  which  he  understood  he 
would  do  in  a  few  dajs. 

lie  wandered  round  the  skirts  of  the  town,  musing  on 
his  good  fortune,  looking  at  the  novelties  that  presented 
themselves  to  his  view,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  for  a  red 
cloak.  In  this  way,  he  past  the  time,  nntil  the  grey  of  the 
twilight;  when,  as  he  sauntered  along  the  foot  of  the  Calton 
Hill,  he  saw,  lying  in  a  sequestered  spot,  his  aged  parent, 
wrapped  up  in  her  red  cloak,  and  apparently  in  a  sound 
sleep,  into  which  she  had,  in  all  likelihood,  fallen,  from  the 
excessive  fatigue  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  in  her 
long  journey  to  the  metropolis.  The  aft'ection  of  the  son 
produced  only  an  involuntary  sigh,  and  a  musing  attitude 
of  a  few  moments.  He  hastened  to  the  residence  of  the 
Chamberlain  ;  and,  as  he  passed  the  door  of  a  flesher  who 
was  killing  sheep,  ran  in,  and,  without  saying  a  word, 
dipped  his  sword  in  the  blood,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
way.  He  got  instant  admittance  to  his  employer,  who 
was  sitting  alone,  occupied  by  the  thoughts  of  the  mighty 
and  dangerous  enterprise  on  which  he  had  entered  Slip- 
ping up  to  him,  with  an  air  of  great  secrecy,  he  stood  before 
him : — 

"  She's  dead,"  said  Allan, looking  into  the  face  of  Graham, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  in  \vhich  triumph  and 
cunning  were  strangely  blended. 

"  You  are  a  most  expeditious  workman,"  replied  the 
Chamberlain  ;  "  but  where  is  the  evidence  of  our  being 
freed  from  this  plague.''" 

"  Will  her  heart's  jiluid  satisfy  ye?"  replied  Allan,  hold- 
ing up  the  sword  covered  with  the  sheep's  blood.  '•  Waur 
evidence  has  hanged  a  shentleman  before  noo.  Ye  ken 
there's  twa  kinds  o'  pluid  in  the  human  body — a  red  and  a 
plack :  the  ane  comes  frae  flesh  wounds  o'  the  skean  dhu 
when  its  bashfu  and  winna  gang  far  ben,  and  the  other 
follows  the  plow  o'  the  determined  dirk  when  it  seeks  the 
habitation  o'  life  in  te  heart  itsel.  Does  yer  Honour  ken 
the  difference?  What  say  ye  to  that?" — shewing  him  the 
sword.  "  I'm  sure  ye  never  saw  ponnier  plack  pluid  i'  the 
heart  o'  a  courtier  o'  King  Shames." 

"  You  pre  getting  ironical  in  J'our  probation,"  said  the 
Chamberlain.  "  I'm  no  judge  of  the  diffi'rence  of  veinous 
and  arterial  blood ;  but,  if  1  were,  how  am  I  to  be  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  life-stream  of  the  old  woman  ?" 

"  Nae  other  auld  plack  teevel  could  hae  kept  it  sae  lang 
in  her  gizzard,"  replied  the  Gael  :  "jmt  I'm  no  limited,  to 
this  evidence.  An  honest  man's  like  gowd — he  rejoices  in 
the  fiery  furnace.  Ill  shew  ye  the  pody  o'  the  treacher- 
ous hag  hersel,  wlia  would  hae  sent  us  a'  to  the  head  o'  her 
clan,  Satan,  if  1  hadna  peen  before-hand  wi'  her.  She  lies  on 
the  Calton  yonder  as  quietly  as  if  she  were  in  the  Gpjfriars; 
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and  if  your  Honour  wiTl  accompany  me,  ye  may  satisfy  yer- 
sel  o'  the  absolute  truth  and  verity  o"  my  statement." 

"  The  dead  body  cannot  be  lonf;  there,"  answered  Sir 
Robert,  "  without  being  discovered  ;  and  by  approaching 
the  spot  we  may  subject  ourselves  to  suspicion,  especially 
if  you  were  previously  seen  hounding  about  the  place." 

"  Ugh!  ugh!  Is  that  a'  your  Honour  kens  o'  a  Gael's  pru- 
dence .''"  replied  Allan.  "  Think  ye  I  wanted  to  let  your 
Kdinburghers  see  how  neatly  we  Gaels  can  strike  pelow 
the  filth  rib  ?  Na  !  I  was  working  for  te  ten  mcrks,  and  te 
salvation  o'  mysel,  your  Honour,  and  Sir  Robert  Graham  ; 
and  if  the  auld  witch  hersel  wasna  inclined  to  spake  o'  the 
affair,  it  didna  pecome  me  to  say  a  single  word.  She  took 
it  as  quietly  and  decently  as  I'll  receive  the  ten  merks  (and 
whatever  mair  my  expedition  merits)  frae  the  hands  o'  yer 
Honour.  Put  the  night's  fain,  and  there's  nae  danger  in 
looking  at  the  pody  o'  a  dead  wife.  Come,  your  Honour,  and 
trust  to  me  for  your  guide." 

The  Chamberlain,  pleased  with  the  issue  of  his  negociation, 
was,  notwithstanding,  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  by  his  connection  with  the  murderer.  He  hesi- 
tated about  examining  the  evidence  of  the  murder  ;  but  how 
otherwise  could  he  have  any  faith  in  the  statement  of  the 
Highlander?  and  his  peace  of  mind  as  well  as  the  safety  of 
his  colleagues  would  repay  the  slight  risk  he  ran  in  taking 
a  cursory  view  of  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman-  He 
resolved,  therefore,  on  accompanying  Allan  to  the  spot ;  and 
having  requested  the  Gael  to  go  before,  he  secretly  followed 
him,  until  he  saw  his  guide  stop,  and  point  with  his  finger  to 
the  spot  where  his  mother  lay.  Still  under  an  alarm,  which 
the  increasing  gloom  might  have  in  some  measure  allayed, 
he  walked  irresolutely  forward,  and  having  seen  the  body 
of  the  woman,  wrapped  up  In  the  red  cloak,  lying  extended 
on  the  ground,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  was 
dead,  having  been  killed  by  the  stern  Gael.  He  instantly 
retreated  ;  and,  having  waited  for  the  approach  of  Allan, 
paid  him  twenty  merks,  (being  ten  in  addition,)  and  re- 
quested him  to  fly  with  all  expedition  to  the  Highlands. 
Allan  received  the  money,  counting  it  with  a  nonchalance 
which  surprised  the  Chamberlain  ;  and,  bidding  him  good 
night,  w.alked  away  to  waken  his  mother  and  take  her  to  a 
warm  bed,  while  the  other  went  home,  delighted  thut  this 
great  danger  had  been  so  easily  averted. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  King  and  Queen  set  out  for 
Perth — Sir  Robert  Stuart,  now  freed  from  all  alarm.  Lav- 
ing preceded  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
preparations  at  Dundee  for  the  reception  of  his  royal  master 
and  mistress,  and  for  their  jpurnev  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tay  to  Perth.  The  royal  party  arrived  at  Leith  about  twelve 
o'clock  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  a  yacht, 
which  was  to  cany  them  across  the  Forth.  A  large  assem- 
blage of  people  was  present,  collected  from  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  to  see  the  embarkation  ;  among  whom  the  courtiers, 
dressed  in  their  gay  robes,  were  consjiicuous — "^  well  from 
their  dresses  as  the  air  of  authority  they  assumed,  on  an 
occasion  which  some  of  them  might  suspect  was  to  lie  the 
last  in  which  their  monarch  would  ever  require  their  at- 
tendance. The  sounds  of  the  cai-riages  and  horses,  of  a 
tumultuous  crowd,  and  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
embarkation — with  the  crushing  of  anxious  spectators, 
and  the  eft'orts  of  the  military  to  produce  order,  and  make 
room  for  the  progress  of  the  party  towards  the  yacht — pro- 
duced the  confusion  generally  attending  such  a  scene.  The 
Queen  had  been  escorted  forward  to  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  been  assisted  on  board  ;  and  the  King  was  on  the  eve 
of  taking  the  step  which  was  to  remove  him  from  the  pier 
into  the  yacht,  when  an  old  woman,  wrapped  in  a  rod  cloak, 
rushed  forward,  and,  holding  up  two  spare,  wrinkled  arms 
in  the  face  of  the  monarch,  cried,  in  a  wild  and  prophe 
ui:iniier — 

"  Juuies  Stuait,  receivi    this  warning  I     It   i'    not   made 


in  vain,  however  it  may  be  received.  If  you  cro.^s  the 
Scottish  sea,  betwixt  and  the  feast  o'  Christinas,  you  vill 
never  come  back  again  in  life." 

Having  said  these  words,  she  v\aved  her  hands  and  dis- 
appeared. Struck  with  her  solemn  and  impressive  raanner, 
and  her  extraordinary  appearance,  James  started,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  mute.  Recollecting  himself,  he  called  out  to 
a  knight  to  follow,  and  question  her.  He  obeyed;  but,  ere  he 
could  make  his  way  among  the  crowd,  Alkin  Mackay  had 
seized  his  mother,  (for  such  she  was,)  and  hurried  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  courtiers.  The  event  struck  James  forcibly. 
He  concealed  it  from  his  Queen  ;  but,  during  the  passage  to 
Kirkaldy,  he  was  remarked  to  be  silent  and  abstracted — a 
mood  which  remained  on  him  during  a  great  part  of  his 
journey.  At  Dundee,  he  repaired  to  the  palace,  in  St 
Margaret's  Close,  where  he  still  meditated  secretly  on  the 
strange  warning,  and  compared  it  with  the  denunciation 
and  threat  contained  in  the  letter  he  had  some  time  before 
received  from  Sir  Robert  Graham.  After  retiring  to  his 
chamber,  he  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  to  commune  with 
him  on  matters  of  importance.  The  message  alarmed  the 
guilty  Cliamlii  rlain,  who  conceived  that  the  conspiracy  ot 
the  north  had  been  discovered,  in  spite  of  his  murderous 
effort  to  conceal  it,  by  Uie  death  of  the  Highland  woman. 
He  repaired  to  the  presence  chamber,  trembling,  and  fuU 
•jf  fearful  anticipations. 

"Sir  Robert,"  said  the  King,  as  the  Chamberlain  approached 
him,  "  J  am  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions  of  a  \'iolent 
death,  that  will  prevent  me  from  recrossing  the  Forth, 
Have  you  heard  anything  of  late  of  my  bitter  foe  Graham, 
who  has  denounced  me .'  Are  you  certain  he  is  not  hatching 
against  me  some  bloody  conspiracy  in  these  fastnesses  of 
the  north  ?" 

The  question  went  to  the  heart  of  the  conspirator.  He 
gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  guilt  supplied  all  that  was  awant- 
ing  in  the  King's  speech  to  fix  upon  him  the  reproach  ot 
plotting  against  the  life  of  his  Sovereign.  Happily,  J.imes 
did  not  observe  his  agitation,  having  relapsed,  after  his 
question,  into  the  gloomy  despondency  in  which  he  had,  for 
several  days,  been  immerged.  All  the  resolution  of  the 
guilty  man  was  required  to  enable  him  to  utter  a  solitary 
question. 

"  What  reason  has  your  JIajesty,"  he  said,  "  for  enter- 
taining these  fears,  apparently  so  unfounded  }" 

"  I  have  been  warned,"  replied  the  King,  in  a  deep  voice 
— "  surely  by  a  messenger  from  Heaven.  As  I  stood  on 
the  pier  of  Leith,  ready  to  step  into  the  yacht,  a  strange 
woman,  muffled  up  in  a  red  cloak,  approached  me,  and, 
holding  out  her  hands,  warned  me  against  crossing  the 
Forth,  and  said  that,  if  I  did,  I  would  never  come  back 
alive.  Her  manner  was  supernatural,  her  voice  hollow  and 
grave-like.  She  disappeared,  and, notwithstanding  the  cffoils 
of  my  messengers  to  seize  her,  could  nowhere  be  found 
I  cannot  shake  this  vision  from  my  mind.  Every  one 
knows  that  I  despise  superstitious  fears  ;  but  that  very 
circumstance  makes  my  gloom  and  despondency  the  more 
remarkable." 

'i'his  speech  struck  another  chord  in  the  mind  of  the 
guilty  courtier.  No  doubt  had  remained  in  his  mind,  that 
the  old  woman  in  the  red  cloak,  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  had  been  by  his  orders  killed  ;  he  had  seen  her 
blood  on  the  fatal  sword,  and  he  had  seen  her  body  lying 
lifeless  on  the  ground.  AVho,  then,  was  this  second  old 
woman  in  the  red  cloak,  that  had  made  such  n  fearful 
impression  upon  the  King.'  Had  Heaven  not  taken  up 
arms  against  him,  and  reincorporated  the  dejiarted  spirit  of 
the  murdered  womau  for  the  purpose  of  her  humane  object 
being  still  attained  Had  not  the  King  himself,  the  n:ost 
dauiitless  of  men,  said  the  figure  was  supernatural  ?  An  I, 
above  all,  was  it  not  certain  th.it  there  was  a  just  occasion 
lor  the  inleriiositioii  of  Providence    when  i  lie  of  the  ruler? 
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»f  the  eaitli,  ■\vlio  luivc  often  been  protected  hy  Hciivon, 
BUS  about  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  cruel  purpose,  in  which  he 
himself  was  engaged  ?  These  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  and  struck  his  heart  with  a 
remorse  and  fe;ir  which  made  him  quake.  James  looked 
nt  him  with  surprise  ;  but  attributed  his  agitation  to  the 
strange  tidings  he  had  communicated  regarding  the  supposed 
supernatural  visitation.  Itelieved,  however,  from  the  fear 
of  personal  danger  produced  by  the  King's  first  announce- 
ment, tlie  guilty  Chamberlain  endeavoured  to  shake  olf  his 
superstitious  feelings,  and,  summoning  all  his  powers,  con- 
trived to  put  together  a  few  sentences  of  vulgar  scepticism, 
recommending  to  the  King  not  to  ;illow  the  ravings  of  a 
maniac  (as  the  old  woman  undoubtedly  was)  to  disturb  his 
tranquillity,  or  interfere  with  his  sound  and  philosophical 
notions  of  the  government  of  the  universe. 

The  King  proceeded  to  Perth,  and  subsequently  over- 
came the  feeling  of  apprehension  and  despondency  produced 
by  the  supposed  apparition  ;  and  the  Chamberlain  got  again 
M  comjiletely  entoiled  in  the  details  of  his  conspiracy,  that 
the  affair  passed  from  his  mind  also.  By  the  time  the  festivi- 
ties of  Christmas  came  to  be  celebrated,  -the  apprehensions 
of  evil  had  died  away,  just  in  proportion  as  the  real  danger 
became  every  day  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  power  of  the 
Chamberlaiu  was  now  exercised  vigorously,  and  with  ill- 
merited  success.  He  contrived  to  gain  over  to  his  side 
nnmy  of  the  royal  guards  ;  while  Sir  llobert  Graham  was  not 
less  successful  in  his  organization  of  the  external  forces, 
composed  of  wild  and  daring  kalherans,  ready,  on  being 
let  into  the  palace,  to  spread  death  and  desolation  wherever 
they  came.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Athol  dreamed  his 
day-dream  of  royalty,  and  indulged  in  all  the  intoxicating 
visions  of  state  and  power  which  he  thought  were  on  the 
point  of  being  realized.  Yet  the  conspiracy  was  confined 
to  a  very  few  influential  individuals — the  Duke  himself, 
Graham,  Stewart,  liall,  and  Chambers,  being  almost  the 
oidy  persons,  of  any  distinction  or  authority,  who  had  been 
asked  to  join  the  bold  enterprise ;  and  these,  it  is  supposed, 
woul.d  not  have  ventured  on  the  scheme,  had  they  not  been 
blindfolded  by  personal  cravings  of  insatiable  revenge, 
^vhich  prevented  all  prudential  calculations  of  consequences. 
As  the  revels  approached,  the  Chamberlain  took  care  to 
prevail  upon  the  King  to  send  an  invitation  to  those  of  the 
conspirators  who  were  considered  to  be  so  much  in  fa- 
vour at  court  as  to  be  entitled  to  that  mark  of  the  royal 
favour,  while  especial  care  was  also  taken  to  get  the  invita- 
tions to  the  real  friends  of  the  King  so  distributed  that  there 
should,  on  the  night  intended  for  the  murder,  be  collected 
in  the  monastery  as  few  as  possible  of  the  latter,  and  as 
many  of  the  former  as  the  King  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
invite.  There  would  thus  be  insidious  enemies  within,  at 
the  head  of  whom  would  be  the  Duke  of  Athol  ;  and  fierce 
foes  without,  led  by  the  furious  and  blood-thirsty  Graham, 
to  the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  bribing  of  the  guards,  a  free 
passage  would  be  opened  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
King,  where  the  bloody  scene  was  intended  to  be  acted  in 
presence  of  the  Queen. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  February  that  the 
conspirators  had  resolved  to  execute  their  work  of  death. 
All  things  were  carefully  prepared  :  wooden  boards  were 
phiced  across  the  moat  which  surrounded  the  monastery, 
to  enable  the  conspirators  to  pass  unknown  to  the  warders, 
who  were  placed  only  at  the  entrances;  and  the  extraordinary 
precaution  was  taken  by  the  Chamberlain,  to  destroy  the 
locks  of  the  royal  bedchamber,  and  of  those  of  the  outer 
room  with  which  it  con\municated,  whereby  it  would  be 
impossible  forthose  within  to  secure  the  doors,  and  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  party.  Aleanwhilc,  in  the  inside  of  the 
hionastery,  a  gay  party  was  collected,  consisting  of  3"oung 
»iid  gallant  nobles  and  knights,  and  crowds  of  fair  damsels, 
iiesjcd  ha  tlie  glowing  coloius  so   much   beloved    by  the 


belles  of  that  age.  in  the  niiiKt  of  ibis  happy  group,  were 
the  traitors.  Sir  Robert  Stuart  and  his  aged  graiidfallier 
Athol,  who  looked  and  smiled  upon  the  scene,  while  they 
knew  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  that  presence  chamber  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  flowing  with  the  blood  of  the  King 
who  sat  beside  them,  and  become,  through  their  means,  a 
scene  of  massacre  and  carnage. 

Of  all  the  individuals  in  the  royal  presence  chamber 
on  that  night,  no  one  was  more  joyous  than  the  merry 
monarch  himself.  A  poet  of  exquisite  humour,  as  well 
exemplified  in  his  perlormaiice  of  "  Peebles  to  the  PI.  ," 
be  was  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  amusements  of  the  evening 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  recitation  of  fioetical  stories  ; 
the  reading  of  romances  ;  the  playing  on  the  harp  to  the 
plaintive  tunes  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads — (the  touching 
words  being  the  suitable  accompaniment;)  the  game  of 
tables  ;  and  all  the  other  diversions  of  the  age.  In  ail  this, 
the  King  joined  with  (it  is  said)  greater  pleasure  and 
alacrity  than  he  had  exhibited  for  many  years.  In  the 
midst  of  his  jests  and  merry  sayings,  he  even  laughed  and 
made  light  of  a  prophecy  which  had  foretold  his  death  in 
that  )'ear — an  allusion  perfectly  understood  by  those  who 
knew  of  the  apparition  of  the  old  woman  in  the  red  cloak, 
whose  warning,  though  not  forgotten,  was  now  treated  with 
his  accustomed  levity.  In  playing  at  chess  with  a  young 
knight,  over  whose  shoulder  the  grey-bearded  Athol  looked 
smilingly  into  the  face  of  the  King,  his  jesting  and  merri- 
ment was  kept  up  and  exercised  in  a  manner  that  suggested 
the  most  extraordinary  coincidences.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  call  the  young  knight  "  the  king  of  love  ;"  and, 
in  allusion  to  the  warning,  advised  him  to  look  well  to  his 
safety,  as  they  were  the  only  two  kings  in  the  land.  The 
old  Duke  started  as  he  heard  this  statement  come  from  the 
mouth  of  one  on  the  very  eve  of  being  consigned  to  the 
dagger  ;  and  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered  ;  but  a  second  look  at  thejoyousmerry-maker 
left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  his  jesting  was  the  mere 
overflow  of  an  exuberance  of  spirits. 

At  this  moment,  a  hundred  wild  and  kilted  kalherans, 
armed  with  swords  and  knives,  and  thirsting  for  blood,  were 
lurking  in  the  dark  angles  of  the  court  of  the  monastery, 
directing  their  eyes  to  the  blazing  windows  of  the  presence 
chamber,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  revels.  The 
conspirators  within  knew,  by  a  concerted  signal,  that 
Graham  and  his  party  were  in  this  situation,  and  looked 
anxiously  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  entertainment ;  but  the 
King  was  inclined  to  prolong  the  anmsements,  and  the  hour 
was  getting  near  midnight.  While  the  King  was  engaged 
in  play  with  the  young  knight,  Christopher  Chambers,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  remorse,  and 
repeatedly  approached  the  royal  presence,  with  a  view  to 
inform  James  of  his  danger  ;  but  the  crowd  of  knights  and 
ladies  who  filled  the  presence  chamber,  prevented  him  from 
executing  his  purpose.  The  amusements  continued  ;  it 
was  now  long  past  midnight,  and  Stuart  and  Aihnl  heard, 
at  length,  the  long  wished  for  declaration  of  the  King,  that 
the  revels  should  be  concluded. 

Just  as  James  had  uttered  this  wish,  the  ushf-r  of  the 
presence  chamber  approached  Stuart,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  an  old  woman,  wrapped  up  in  a  red  cloak,  was  at  the 
door,  and  requested  peimission  to  see  and  speak  with  the 
King.  The  guilty  Chamberlain,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  fatal  signal,  heard  the  statement  with  horror,  and 
recoiled  back  from  the  usher  ;  but  the  die  was  cast,  and  even 
the  powers  of  heaven  were  disregarded  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  wild  thoughts  that  were  then  careering  through  his  excited 
mind.  "  Bid  her  begone — thrust  her  from  the  donr  !"  he 
whispered,  in  the  ear  of  the  usher,  and  applied  himself  again 
to  the  dreadful  work  in  which  he    was  engaged. 

Soon  after  this,  tlie  King  called  for  the  parting  cup,  and 
the   «;ompany   dispersed — Athol  and  Stuart  beine-  the    last 
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to  leave  the  apartment  Witli  the  view  of  going  to  bed,  James 
and  his  Queen  now  retired  to  the  sleeping  chamber,  where 
the  merry  monarch,  still  under  the  influence  of  high  spirits, 
stood  before  the  fire  in  hisnight-gown,talkinggai!y  with  those 
around  him.  At  that  moment,  a  clang  of  arms  was  heard, 
and  a  blaze  of  torches  was  seen  in  the  court  of  the  monastery. 
The  quick  mind  of  the  King  saw  his  danger  in  an  instant: 
a  suspicion  of  treason,  and  a  dread  of  his  blood-thirsty 
enemy,  Graham,  were  his  first  thoughts.  Alarm  ivas  now 
the  prevailing  power;  and  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
rushing  into  the  sleeping  rooru,  cried  that  treason  was  abroad. 
The  Queen  and  her  attendants  flew  to  secure  the  doors  ; 
the  locks  were  useless  ;  and  the  certainity  of  having  been 
betrayed  by  his  Chamberlain  now  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
King.  Yet,  though  he  saw  his  destruction  resolved  on,  he 
did  not  lose  presence  of  mind,  lie  called  to  his  Queen  and 
ladies  to  obstruct  all  entrance  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
rushed  to  the  windows.  They  were  firmly  secured  by  iron 
bars,  and  all  escape,  in  that  way,  was  impossible.  The  clang 
of  arms  increased;  and  the  sounds  of  the  approach  of  armed 
men  along  the  pa,'isages,  came  every  instant  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  ladies  screamed,  and  held  the  doors  ;  the  King 
was  in  despair ;  and,  seizing  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  fire- 
place, with  unexampled  force  wrenched  up  the  boards  of 
the  floor,  and  descended  into  a  vault  below,  while  the  ladies 
replaced  the  covering. 

A  slight  hope  was  now  entertained  that  he  might  escape. 
The  vault  communicated  with  the  outer  court ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  passage  had  been  shortly  before,  by  the  King's 
own  orders,  built  up,  to  prevent  tiie  tennis  balls  of  the 
pl:iyers  in  the  tennis  court,  to  which  the  passage  led,  from 
rolling  into  the  vault,  (as  they  had  often  done,)  and  being 
lost.  There  was,  therefore,  no  escape.  Meanwhile,  Graham 
and  his  katherans  rushed  towards  the  bedchamber,  and 
having  slain  Walter  Straiten,  a  page  they  met  in  the 
passage,  began  to  force  open  the  door,  amidst  the  shrieks 
of  the  women,  who  still,  though  weakly,  attempted  to  barri- 
cade iL  An  extraordinary  circumstance  here  occurred  : 
Catherine  Douglas,  with  the  heroic  resolution  of  her  family, 
thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple  from  which  the  bolt  had  been 
taken  by  the  traitors — and  in  an  instant  it  was  snapt  asunder. 
The  conspirators,  yelling  like  fiends,  and,  with  bloody  daggers 
and  knives  in  their  hands,  now  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
cowardly  stabbed  some  of  the  defenceless  ladies,  as  they 
Hed  screaming  round  the  apartment  or  trying  vainlj'  to  hide 
themselves  in  its  corners  and  beneath  the  bed.  The  Queen 
herself  never  moved  :  horror  had  thrown  its  cataleptic  power 
over  her  frame;  she  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  a  striking 
spectacle — her  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  and  nothing 
on  her  but  her  kirtle  and  mantle.  In  this  situation,  she 
was  stabbed  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  was  only  saved 
from  the  knives  ofothers  and  death  itself,  byasonof  Graham's, 
who,  impatient  for  the  life  of  the  King,  commanded  the  men 
to  leave  such  work  for  that  which  was  more  important. 
The  King  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  a  suspicion  gained 
ground,  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  sleeping  room  by  the 
door.  A  search  was  therefore  made  throughout  the  whole 
monastery,  in  all  the  outei  rooms  along  the  corridor,  and 
iu  the  court  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  Stewart  assured 
them  that  it  was  impossible  the  King  could  have  escaped 
beyond  the  walls,  the  search  would  have  been  relinquished 
in  despair. 

IMeanwhile,  the  citizens  and  the  nobles,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  the  town,  heard  the  tumult,  and  were  hastening  to 
(he  spot.  The  King  might  yet  be  saved ;  for  his  place  of 
escape  had  not  been  discovered,  and  rescue  was  at  hand. 
Alas  !  his  own  impatience  brought  on  his  head  the  ruin 
that  seemed  to  be  averted.  Hearing  all  quiet,  he  fancied 
tliat  the  traitors  had  relinquished  the  search,  and  called  up 
from  the  vault  to  the  hulies  to  bring  the  sheets  from  the 
bed  and  draw  him  up  again  into  the  apartment.     In  attempt- 


ing this,  one  of  the  ladies,  Elizabeth  Douglas,  fell  down 
into  the  vault.  The  noise  recalled  the  murderers.  Thomas 
Chambers,  who  knew  all  the  holes  and  recesses  of  the  mo- 
nastery, suddenly  remembered  the  small  vault,  and  con- 
cluded that  -James  must  be  concealed  there.  He  therefore 
returned ;  the  torn  floor  caught  his  eye  ;  the  planks  were 
again  lifted,  and  a  blazing  torch  was  soon  held  down  into 
the  dark  hole.  The  King  and  the  unfortunate  lady,  who 
lay  apparently  breathless  beside  him,  were  seen  ;  and,  glory- 
ing in  his  discovery,  the  relentless  ruflaan  shouted  aloud  with 
savage  merriment,  and  called  his  companions  back  ;  "  for," 
as  he  said,  "the  bride  was  found  for  whom  they  had  sought 
and  carolled  all  night."  A  dreadful  scene  was  now  enacted 
in  the  vault,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Queen,  who,  with  her  at- 
tendants, was  still  in  the  apart.ment.  Sir  John  Hall  first 
leapt  down  ;  but  James,  strong  in  his  agony,  throttled  him, 
and  flung  him  beneath  his  feet.  Hall's  brother  next  descend- 
ed, and  met  the  same  fate  ;  and  now  came  the  arch  enemy, 
Sir  Robert  Graham.  Like  a  roaring  tiger,  he  threw  hmseh 
into  the  hole,  and  James,  bleeding  sore  from  the  wounds  of 
Halls'  knives,  was  overcome  and  fell  with  the  stem  murderer 
over  him.  The  wretched  monarch  implored  mercy  and 
begged  his  life,  should  it  be  at  the  price  of  half  his  kingdom. 

"  Thou  cruel  tyrant,"  said  Graham,  "  never  hadst  thou 
compassion  on  thine  own  noble  kindred  ;  therefore,  expect 
none  from  me." 

"  At  least,"  cried  James,  "  let  me  have  a  confessor  for 
the  good  of  my  soul." 

"  None,"  replied  Graham,  "  but  this  sword !"  Upon 
which,  he  stabbed  him  in  a  vital  part  ;  but  the  King  con- 
tinued to  implore  so  piteously  tor  mercy  that  even  Graham's 
nerves  were  shaken,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  fly  from  the 
dreadful  scene. 

His  companions  above  noticed  this  change  ;  and,  as  he  was 
scrambling  up,  leaving  the  King  still  breathing,  they  threat- 
ened him  with  death  if  he  did  not  complete  the  work.  He 
at  last  obeyed,  and  struck  the  King  many  times  till  he  died. 

The  story  of  the  Highland  woman  who  appeared  to  King 
James,  which,  to  historians,  has  so  long  been  a  subject  of 
mystery,  is  thus,  by  our  chronicle,  cleared  up.  We  may 
afterwards  do  the  same  good  office  to  other  curious  and 
doubtful  parts  of  Scottish  historj" ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
as  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  the  fate  of  those  bold 
conspirators  who  executed  so  desperate  a  purpose  as  that 
we  have  narrated,  we  may  mention  that  the  Queen  never 
rested  till  she  had  brought  them  all  to  justice.  Never  was 
retribution  so  certain,  so  ample,  so  merited,  and  so  satis- 
fiictory  to  a  whole  people  ;  for  James'  alleged  harshness 
was  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  never  extended  to  the 
people,  who  loved  the  royal  poet  and  revered  their  King. 
Sir  Robert  Stuart  and  Thomas  Chambers  were  first  taken; 
and,  upon  a  confession  of  their  guilt,  were  beheaded  on  a 
high  scaffold,  raised  in  the  market-place,  and  their  heads 
fixed  on  the  gates  of  Perth.  Athol  next  suffered  ;  and,  a-, 
he  had  sighed  for  a  crown,  his  head,  when  it  was  severed 
from  his  body,  was  encompassed  by  an  iron  one.  Graham 
was  next  seized;  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  was 
tortured,  before  his  execution,  in  a  manner  which  we  can- 
not describe.  Hall,  and  all  the  others,  suffered  a  similar 
fate  ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  not  a  single  individual  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  terrible  tragedy  was  allowed  to  escape — 
thus  justiiying  the  ways  of  God,  where  vengeance,  though 
sometimes  concealed,  sooner  or  later  overtakes  those  who 
contravene  his  lav.-s. 
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THE  SKEAN  DIIU 

•'  Blkss  me,  Angus!  do  you  wear  a  weapon  of  that  ]<ind 
about  you  ? — I  never  knew  it  before,"  said  John  Sommerville 
to  liis  friend  Angus  M'Intyre,  as  he  sat  looking  at  him  one 
morning  performing  his  toilet  ;  an  operation  which  discovered 
tlie  latter  thrusting  a  skcan  dlin — which  all  our  readers 
know  is  a  short  knife,  with  a  black  horn  handle,  once  a  favour- 
ite weapon  of  the  Highlanders — beneath  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  into  a  sheath  which  seemed  to  have  been  placed  there 
for  the  especial  purpose- 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  before,  John?"  said  Angne, 
with  a  faint  smile,  but  at  the  same  time  evidently  desiring 
that  there  should  be  no  more  remarks  made  on  the  subject  ; 
for  he  hastily  buttoned  up  his  coat,  after  having  placed  the 
weapon  in  its  sheath,  as  if  to  cut  tlie  conversation  short  by 
putting  its  subject  out  of  sight. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,"  replied  Sommerville.  "  I  never 
saw  it  before,  and  never  heard  you  carried  such  a  thing  about 
you.  It's  a  dangerous  weapon,  Angus ;  and  you  are  a  more 
dangerous  man  than  I  thought  you,"  he  added,  smilinrj. 

"  Tuts — nonsense,  man,"  said  IM'Intyre,  impatiently. 
"  It'll  never  harm  you,  at  anv  rate,  John." 

"  No,  no;  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  his  friend,  good  humour- 
edly  ;  "  but  it  may  hurt  others,  though.  Let  me  sec  it,  ftlac." 
Angus  reluctantly  complied  with  his  request,  and  put  the 
liny,  hut  formidable  weapon  into  his  hands. 

"  It  has  mv  initials,  I  declare,  on  the  handle  !"  exclaimed 
Sommerville,  as  he  looked  at  the  letters  J.  S.  which  were 
engraved  on  the  hut-end  of  the  knife. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  friend — ■"  it  belonged  to  mv  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Stewart  of  Ardnahulish." 

Sommerville  returned  the  weapon  without  further  remark  ; 
and  here  the  conversation  dropped.  We  will  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  say  who  the  parties  were  whom  we 
have  thus  somewhat  abruptly  introduced  to  the  reader. 

Angus  M'Intyre  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Sky,  in 
the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was,  at  the  period  of 
our  story,  (now  a  pretty  old  one,  as  it  happened  in  the  year 
17 — ,)  an  officer  of  excise  in  Glasgow.  At  this  period, 
'.he  Highland  character  had  not  lost  all  its  original  ferocity, 
and  consequently  the  circumstance  of  an  officer  of  excise, 
who  "as  a  Highlander,  wearing  a  dirk,  even  in  the  disch:irge 
of  the  peaceable  duties,  though  they  were  not  always  so 
either,  that  fell  to  his  lot  in  a  large  town,  was  not  by  any 
moans  considered  so  very  extraordinary  a  thing  as  it  would 
be  now.  IM'Intyre,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  native  of  tlie 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  hardy  and  intrepid  race  from  which  he  sprung.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  of  the  most  daring  courage, 
as  had  been  often  proven  in  the  perilous  adventures  in 
which  his  profession  occasionally  engaged  him.  He  was 
however,  of  a  remarkably  quiet  disposition,  though  fiery  and 
irascible  when  provoked  ;  but  so  much  did  tlie  fiirmer  prevail 
in  his  nature,  that  no  one  who  did  not  know  him  intimately 
would  have  guessed  how  fiery  a  spirit  lay  couched  underneath 
this  thin  covering  of  placidity,  nor  deemed,  unless  they 
saw  that  spirit  roused,  how  formidable  a  man  in  his  anger 
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its  possessor  was.  Yet.  Avithal,  was  he  a  man  of  a  kind 
and  generous  heart.  The  habit  of  carrying  the  deadly 
weapon  to  whicli  we  have  alluded,  Angus  had  acquired, 
when  a  youth,  in  the  Highlands,  where  it  was  then  common 
to  be  so  armed;  and  this  habit  hal  adhered  to  him,  not- 
withstanding the  entire  change  of  life  to  ^\hich  his  new 
occupation,  as  an  excise  officer,  had  introduced  him 
Angus,  in  short,  altliough  they  had  made  him  a  clergyman, 
would,  it  was  believed  by  those  wlio  knew  him,  have  curried 
his  skean  dim  with  him  to  the  pulpit.  He  made  no  boast, 
however,  of  being  possessed  of  this  weapon.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  have  already  in  piirt  shewn,  he  very  much  dis- 
liked any  allusion  to  it ;  for  it  was  known,  by  a  few  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  that  he  did  carry  such  a  thing  about 
with  him,  and  by  these  stich  allusions  were  sometimes  made; 
but  the  former,  although  they  had  often  seen  his  naturally 
fiery  temper  put  to  very  severe  test,  never  knew  an  instance 
of  liis  having  taken  advantage  of  his  concealed  arms,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  threat,  excepting  in  the  single  instance  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak  ;  but  that  alone  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  in  a  very  striking  light,  we  think,  the  miserable  effi.'cts 
of  introducing  or  maintaining  barbarous  habits,  more  espe- 
cially that  of  wearing  secret  weapons,  into  civilized  and 
social  life. 

Of  Sommerville,  we  have  not  much  to  say  in  the  way  of 
description.  He  was  in  the  same  service  with  Jl'Intyre — 
that  is,  the  excise;  and  was  about  the  same  age — thirty-two 
'jr  thirty-three.  They  were  intimate  friends,  and  as  fre- 
quently together  as  the  nature  of  their  duties  would  permit ; 
ind  were  both  unmarried.  On  the  same  day  on  wliich  the 
conversation  with  which  we  opened  our  story  took  place,  it 
happened  that  Angus  and  Sommerville  were  invited  together 
to  a  tavern  dinner,  in  the  Saltmarket,  with  some  mutual 
t'ricnds.  About  an  hour  previous  to  that  appointed  for  th'e 
festive  meeting,  Sommerville  called  on  IM  Intyre,  at  his 
odgings.  with  the  view  of  waiting  for  him,  that  they  might 
go  together  to  the  house  where  they  were  to  dine.  A  few 
minutes  before  they  left  Jl'Intyre's  lodgings  for  this  pur- 
pose, Sommerville  said,  playfully — 

"  By  the  by,  J\Iac,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  taking  that 
infernal  weapon  with  you  to-night  ?" 

"Tuts,  man,"  replied  IM'Intyre,  somewhat  testily,  "nevei 
mind  it.  What  need  ye  always  harp  on  that  string .'  Did 
you  never  know  of  a  gentleman  wearing  a  dirk  before.''  It's 
no  such  extraordinary  or  terrible  thing,  surely." 

"Terrible  enough  in  reckless  hands,"  said  Sommerville. 

jrintvre  looked  more  and  more  displeased,  as  his  friend 
continued  to  cling  to  the  subject ;  but  his  only  reply  was — 

"  Nonsense,  John.  Come,  let  us  be  going — it's  near  the 
liour." 

"  Well,  1  tell  you  what  it  is,  Angus,"  remarked  his  friend, 
hanteringly,  and  still  peitinaciously  dwelling  on  the  skean 
dliu — "  I  won't  sit  beside  you  to-night — I'll  take  care  of  that. 
No,  nor  within  arm's  length  of  you  either." 
I  "."Sit  where  you  please,"  replied  Jl'Intyre,  angrily  ;  and 
Ive  flung  out  of  the  apartment,  followed  by  Sommerville. 

On  tlieir  reaching  the  tavern,  the  company  were  already 
I  as.senibled,  and   were  waiting  their  presence  before  sitting 
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down  to  table.  As  soon  as  tliey  entered,  no';\'ever,  places 
were  tKl;en;  and  it  happened,  by  chance,  tliat  the  only  vacant 
chair  left  for  Sommerville,  was  one  next  his  friend  Jl'Intyre. 
On  observing  this,  the  former  jokingly  declined  it,  saying — 

"  No,  no,  Wac — 1  won't  sit  near  you,  as  I  said  before. 
Ye're  no  canny — I  have  discovered  that."  And  he  winked 
significantly  ;  and,  following  up  the  jesting  resolution  which 
lie  had  just  expressed,  he  eventually  took  his  place  at  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  table.  iM'Intyre  said,  nothing  in  reply  to 
his  friend's  remarks  ;  but  there  was  a  frown  upon  his  brow 
that  shewed  pretty  plainly,  though  none  present  observed  it, 
that  he  was  very  far  from  being  pleased  with  tliem.  In 
truth,  he  was  highly  irritated  at  what  appeared  to  him  the 
^illy,  provoking  pertinacity  of  his  friend,  in  dwelling  on  a 
subject  which,  he  thought,  the  latter  might  have  discovered 
'jefore,  by  his  manner,  was  disagreeable  to  liim.  Nay,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  discovered 
it ;  and  that  this,  instead  of  being  considered  by  him  as  a 
ceason  for  refraining,  was  deemed  directly  the  reverse — an 
excellent  source  of  small  annoyance.  What  followed  on  this 
fatal  night  will,  we  think,  be  most  graphically  related  in  the 
h'ords  of  a  person,  another  intimate  friend  of  M'lntyre's, 
who  was  present : — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,"  said  the  person 
alluded  to,  "  which  was  protracted  to  a  pretty  late  hour, 
some  high  words  suddenly  arose  between  Jl'Intyre  and  Som- 
merville ;  the  former  being  evidently  predisposed,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  to  quarrel  with  the  latter ;  but  so  few 
were  they,  that  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  them,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  parties,  as  I  imagined;  but 
in  this,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regarded  Bl'Intyre,  I  was  mis- 
taken. No  more  words,  however,  of  an  angry  nature  passed 
between  them.  At  length  the  party  broke  up — IM'Intyre, 
Sommerville,  and  nivsclf  remaining  a  short  time  behind, 
when  we  also  left-  Sommerville  went  first,  IM'Intyre  fol- 
lowed, and  I  went  last.  In  this  order  we  were  pissing 
through  the  entrance,  which  was  quite  dark,  to  gain  the 
street,  when  I  was  suddenly  horror-struck  by  hearing  Som- 
merville utter  a  loud  shriek,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  saying, 
in  a  hoarse,  unearthly  toae,  as  he  staggered  against  the  wall, 
'  I  am  a  murdered  man  ! — il'Intyre  has  stabbed  me  !' 

Guessing  precisely  what  had  taken  place,  I  rushed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  entrance,  and  saw  M'Intyre  crossing  the 
street  with  as  calm  and  deliberate  a  step  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  and,  immediately  after,  he  turned  a  corner  and 
disappeared.  I  now  returned  to  Sommerville,  whom  I  found 
.still  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  hand  upon  his  wound. 
In  an  instant  after,  he  fell,  groaned  heavily,  and,  when  1 
stooped  down  to  assist  him,  1  found  he  was  gone.  Several 
per.sons  had,  by  this  time,  assembled  round  us  ;  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  two  or  three  of  these,  we  had  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man  conveyed  to  his  lodgings.  Next  morning, 
having  occasion  to  be  abroad  very  early,  and  to  pass  the 
residence  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  I  saw  three  men,  whom 
1  knew  to  be  criminal  officers,  just  entering  the  house.  In 
an  instant  it  crossed  my  mind  that  this  untimeous  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  the  functionary  above  named,  was, 
some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the  melancholy  event  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  that  my  unfortunate  friend,  M'In. 
tyre,  was  about  to  be  apprehended.  F'uUy  impressed  witl 
this  idea,  I  instantly  hastened  to  his  lodgings,  taking  such 
short  cuts  and  by-ways  as  I  knew  would  give  me  severa 
minutes'  start  of  his  pursuers,  if  the  men  I  saw  really  were 
to  become  such — and  the  sequel  will  shew  they  did.  On 
entering  M'lntyre's  room,  which  I  did  in  cimsiderable  agita 
tion,  I  found  liim,  to  my  great  amazement,  sound  asleep  ! 

'  IM'Intyre,'  said  I,  shaking  him  violently  by  the  shoul 
der,  '  I   fear  there  is  a  warrant  out  against  you,  or  at  least 
that  there  will  be  one  out  immediatelv ;  so,  for  God's  sake 
rise,  and  let  us  see  whether   we  cannot  find  a  hiding-place 
for  you.'     I  then   hastily  mentioned  to  him  the  i^rounds  of 


my  suspicions  of  sucn  ocing  the  case.  Wliile  I  was  speaking 
the  unhappy  man  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
extreme  surprise,  and  as  if  he  did  not  at  all  comprehend 
what  I  meant.  In  truth,  neither  he  did  ;  for  he  had  at 
the  moment  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  dreadful  deed 
he  had  perpetrated — a  circumstance  which  left  no  doubt 
of  his  having  been  greatly  under  the  itiHuence  of  liquor 
when  it  was  done,  although  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  so. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  horrible  truth  flashed  upon  him  ; 
and  the  painful  realities  of  the  preceding  night  stood 
before  him.  His,  however,  was  a  stout  heart-  His  firm 
nerves  shook  not  under  the  pressure  of  the  dreadful 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  lie  made  no 
remarks  on  my  communication,  but  immediately  rose  and 
put  on  his  clothes  ;  and  this  he  did  with  a  coolness  and 
deliberation  that  both  amazed  and  irritated  me ;  for  I  ivas 
afraid  that  the  officers  of  justice  would  be  in  upon  us  every 
moment.  Having  at  length  dressed,  we  both  sallied  out, 
although  I  did  not  at  all  know  which  direction  I  shoulc 
recommend  my  unfortunate  friend  to  take  ;  neither  had  he 
himself  any  idea  whither  he  should  go.  AVe,  however 
proceeded  down  the  street  in  which  he  lived  ;  and,  just  as 
we  were  about  turning  the  corner,  at  the  foot,  hapiiening  to 
look  round,  we  saw  the  officers  in  the  act  of  entering  the 
street  at  the  opposite  end.  At  this  alarming  sight,  we  of 
course  quickened  our  pnce,  although  we  calculated  that 
some  time  would  be  gained  by  the  search  to  which  we  did 
not  doubt  the  officers  would  subject  the  house  in  which 
Jl'Intyre  lived.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  which  my  unfortunate  friend  exhibited 
under  these  trying  circumstances,  although  I  certainly 
could  have  wished  the  exhibition  made  in  a  better  cause, 
and  on  a  more  honourable  occasion.  In  his  manner  there 
«as  not  the  least  flurry  nor  agitation.  He  remained 
perfectly  calm  and  collected,  although  an  ignominious 
death  was  now  staring  him  in  the  face.  After  we  had 
proceeded  a  little  way,  Jl'Intvre  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
addressing  me,  remarked  that  my  accompanying  him  could 
serve  no  good  end,  but  rather  increase  the  difficulty  of  his 
escape,  and  that,  therefore,  I  had  better  leave  him.  To 
the  propriety  of  this  remark,  I  could  not  but  subscribe  ;  and 
I  therefore,  thougli  reluctantly — fur,  notwithstanding  the 
rash  and  indefensible  act  he  had  committed,  I  could  not 
forget  the  character  which  my  unfortunate  friend  had 
foimeily  borne,  which  was  that  of  an  honest,  honourable, 
and  warm-hearted  man — agreed  to  leave  him.  Before  we 
parted,  he  told  me  that  he  now  recollected,  that,  previously 
to  his  returning  to  his  lodgings  after  he  had  stabbed 
Sommerville,  he  had  gone  down  to  the  Clyde,  and  tossed 
the  fatal  weapon  with  which  he  had  done  the  deed,  as  far 
as  he  could  throw  it  into  the  river ;  but  whether  this  was 
merely  a  precautionary  measure,  to  break  at  least  one  link 
in  thecl.ain  of  evidence,  or  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  horror  at 
what  he  had  done,  he  did  not  explain  ;  but  my  impression 
was  that  it  was  the  latter.  Having  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  my  friend's  remark  as  to  the  additional  danger  to  which 
my  accompanying  him  further  would  expose  him,  we  parted 
— I  to  return  to  my  lodgings,  and  he  to  seek  shelter  where 
he  might,  for  he  had  not,  at  the  moment,  the  smallest  idea 
whither  he  should  direct  his  steps. 

For  about  ten  days  after  this,  I  heard  nothing  of  vnj 
unhappy  friend  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  1  learned 
that  he  had  been  apprehended,  and  was  then  in  Glasgow 
jail.  This  intelligence  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  a 
note  from  himself,  which  1  received,  intimating  his  appre- 
hension, and  requesting  me  to  call  upon  him.  Willi  this 
request  I  complied,  and  found  my  unfortunate  friend  in  the 
dreadful  circumstances  of  an  imprisoned  criminal.  He  was, 
however,  still  calm  and  collected  ;  and  appeared  perfectly 
resigned  to  the  fiite  which,  he  had  not  the  sm.illest  doubt, 
awaited  hioi — viz.,  that  he  should   die  upon  the  scatToid 
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1111(1,  iiiiIl'('(1,  no  rea.Miiialik'  man  could  Invo  expected  any 
iitlicT  issue,  nur  could  it  be  denied  Ujat  lie  deserved  it.  Our 
interview  was  short,  as  it  was  nere.ssarily  c.irried  on  in  the 
presence  of  a  turnkey,  and,  therefore,  coii lined  to  nierelv 
general  topics.  The  unhappy  man  himself,  besides,  sheu'cii 
no  disposition  to  prolong  it;  and,  observing  this,  I  with- 
drew, after  obtaining  his  promise  to  ap]ily  to  me  for  anything 
he  might  want,  and  for  any  service  it  might  be  in  my  power 
to  render  him. 

Aiinut  three  weeks  after  this,  wliile  I  was  at  breakfast, 
one  morning,  my  landlady  came  into  mv  room,  to  infuini  me 
that  there  was  a  young  woman  at  the  door,  who  wished  to 
speak  with  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  shewn  in.  She  entered 
and  a  more  interesting  looking  girl  I  have  rarely  seen.  She 
appeared  to  be  abeut  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  was 
extremely  graceful,  both  in  person  and  manner.  Tlie  latter 
indeed,  bespoke  a  much  more  elevated  condition  than  lier 
dress — which  was  that  of  a  domestic  servant — seemed  to 
indicate.  Her  style  (if  language,  too,  discovered  the  same 
contradiction  to  appearances. 

Courtseying  as  she  entered,  and  blushing  as  she  spoke — 

'  You  are,    sir,  I   believe,'   said  she,   '  a  friend  of    poor 

M'lntyre's,  just  now  in  Glasgow  jail,  for,  for' And  here 

lier  emotion  jirevented  her  further  utterance. 

'  1  was,"  replied  I,  interposing  to  save  lier  feelings,  which 
I  saw  were  painfully  excited,  '  and  1  still  am  his  friend. 
NVould  to  (Jod,  1  had  some  way  of  shewing  him,  in  his  mis- 
fortune, how  sincerely  1  am  so  I" 

Tills  I  said  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  fervour  that 
seemed  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  my  fair,  but  mys- 
terious visiter.  She  became  pale  and  agitated,  and  I  thought 
I  could  even  discover  a  tear  glittering  in  her  eye.  When 
this  momentary  emotion  had  passed  away — 

'  Then,'  she  said,  '  1  need  not  hesitate  to  trust  you  with 
a  secret.'  And  she  glanced  towards  the  door,  to  see  that  it 
w.as  shut.  '  This  night,'  she  resumed,  '  JITntyre  will 
escape  from  prison.' 

'  Escape  ! — liow  ? — by  what  means  ?'  I  exclaimed,  in 
amazement. 

'  By  mine,' she  replied,  calmly. 

'  By  yours  !'  I  said,  with  increased  astonishment. 

'  Yes,  sir,  by  mine.  This  night  at  twelve  o'clock  he 
will  be  without  the  prison  walls,  and  at  liberty,  and  you 
must  then  do  him  the  last  service  he  is  ever  likely  to  require 
at  your  hands.  You  will  h.ive  a  chaise  waiting  at  the  hour 
1  have  mentioned,  at  the  first  mile-stone  on  the  Greenock 
road.  \\'ill  you  do  tliis,  and  save  the  life  of  your  unfortu- 
nate friend  ?' 

Although  a  good  deal  confused  by  the  suddenness  and 
singularity  of  the  whole  affair,  I,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation or  reflection,  replied  that  I  would ;  and,  having 
made  this  promise,  I  asked  my  visiter  if  she  would  further 
confide  in  me,  by  telling  me  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  proposed  escape  of  my  friend. 

'  Not  now — not  now,'  she  said,  gathering  a  tartan  plaid, 
which  she  wove  round  her,  as  if  to  depart;  '  but  you  will 
probably  learn  all  afterwards.  In  the  meantime,  farewell  ! 
and,  as  you  would  have  a  friend  do  to  you  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, so  do  you  to  your  friend,  lie  faithful  to  your 
promise.'  And,  ere  I  could  make  any  farther  remark,  or 
put  any  other  question,  she  hurried  out  of  the  apartment, 
hastily  opened  the  street  door,  rushed  out,  and  disappeared." 

Interrupting  this  personal  narrative  for  a  time,  we  will 
shift  the  scene,  on  the  eventful  night  in  question — eventful, 
at  least,  to  the  unfortunate  subject  of  our  story — to  the 
liouse  of  the  jailor,  in  whose  custody  he  \ias  ;  and  here  we 
sliall  find,  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  servant,  a  young 
woman,  bearing  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  her  who 
visited  Jl'Iutyre's  friend,  as  above  described.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same.  It  was 
the  jailer's  custom,  at   this  time,    to  make  the  rounds  of 


the  prison  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  every  night,  to  see 
that  all  was  secure;  and  when  this  survey' was  coni]ileted, 
to  carry  all  the  keys  with  liitn  to  his  own  house,  which  was 
included  in  the  general  building,  and  had  interior  communi- 
cation with  that  portion  of  it  wliere  prisoners  were  confined. 
On  brinf,Mng  up  the  keys,  as  usual,  on  the  night  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  jailor  gave  them  in  charge  to  his  wife,  as 
he  was  invited  out  to  join  a  party  of  friends  on  some  occasion 
of  merry-making— a  circumstance  which  had  been  previously 
known  to  his  family,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  to  the  servant 
girl  a  short  while  since  alluded  to.  Having  received  the  keys 
from  her  husband,  the  jailor's  wife  carried  tlicm  to  her  own 
bedroom,  for  greater  safety,  and  there  deposited  them  in  a 
drawer.  In  less  than  two  hours  after,  this  drawer  was 
secretly  visited  by  tlie  young  woman  just  fcpoken  of,  and  a 
particular  key  carefully  selected,  detached  from  the  rest,  and 
transferred,  from  the  drawer  in  Mhich  it  had  lain,  into  her 
pocket,  when  she  withdrew  with  her  prize.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  jailor  returned,  and  retired  to  bed.  "When  the 
whole  was  still,  the  purloiner  of  the  key  might  have  been 
seen  stealing,  with  cautious  steps,  down  the  staircase  that 
led  into  the  principal  passage  of  the  prison,  where  were  sta- 
tioned two  turnkeys— one  at  the  outer  door,  and  one  at  the 
inner.     Advancing  to  the  former — 

"James,"  said  the  girl,  "  !Mr  Simpson"  (the  name  of  the 
jailor)  "  desires  to  see  you  up  stairs  immediately.  Go  to  the 
little  parlour,  and  wail  for  him  there,  and  he'll  come  to  you 
directly." 

"  Lassie,"  said  the  man,  "  I  canna  leave  the  door  richtly; 
but  if  he  «  ants  me,  I  suppose  I  maun  gang." 

"  III  keep  the  key  till  you  return,"  said  the  former,  "and 
tell  Andrew"  (meaning  the  inner  turnkey)  "  to  look  aftei 
the  door  till  you  return,  James." 

"Ay,  do,  like  a  dear,"  replied  the  unsuspecting  turnkey, 
handing  her  the  key,  and  hastening  away  to  attend  the  call 
of  his  superior. 

On  his  departure,  the  girl  went,  as  she  had  promised,  to 
the  other  turnkey  ;  but  it  was  to  deliver  a  very  difterent 
message  from  that  she  had  undertaken.  To  him,  in  truth, 
she  made  precisely  the  same  communication  as  she  had  done 
to  his  neighbour,  with  a  difference  of  destination — liim  she 
directed  to  wait  his  master  in  the  kitclien.  This  guardian, 
trusting  in  the  vigilance  of  him  of  the  outer  door,  of  whose 
absence  lie  was  unaware,  made  no  difficulty  whatever  of 
obeying,  but  instantly  ascended  to  thejailor's  kitchen,  where 
he  patiently  awaited  the  appearance  of  his  superior.  Hav- 
ing thus  disposed  of  the  two  turnkeys,  tlie  girl  now,  with  a 
beating  heart,  fiew  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which 
iM'Intyre  was  confined,  apjilied  the  key  to  the  lock,  turned 
its  huge  bolt,  and  the  way  was  clear. 

"  Angus  IM'Intyre,"  she  said,  on  flinging  up  tlie  door, 
"come  forth,  come  forth,  and  fly  instantly  for  your  life! 
There  is  none  to  oppose  you." 

"In  the  name  of  God,  who  are  you?"  said  Jl'Intyre, 
instinctively  obeying  tlie  call  to  liberty  and  freedom.  "  I 
should  know  that  voice,"  he  added,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  his  deliverer,  but  in  vain,  as  she 
was  carefully  hooded,  and  the  place  profoundly  dark. 

"  IIusli,  hush  ! — not  a  word  !"  said  the  latter.  "  What 
does  it  signify  to  you  who  I  am  ?  Off,  off  instantly  ! — you 
have  not  a  moment  to  loose.  This  way,  this  way."  And  she 
hurried  the  astonished  prisoner,  though  now  no  longer  so, 
through  the  deserted  passage  of  the  jail,  till  they  reached 
the  outer  door,  to  which  she  applied  the  key  with  which  its 
simjile  guardian  had  entrusted  her,  and,  in  the  next  instant, 
M'Intyre  and  his  deliverer  were  in  the  street.  On  gaining 
it — 

"  Now,  fly,  Angus,"  said  the  lajter,  thrusting,  at  the  aime 
time,  a  purse  of  money  into  his  hand.  "  At  the  first  mile- 
stone on  the  Greenock  road,  you  will  find  a  chaise  waitim- 
vou.    In  that,  vou  uill  proceed  to  Greenock,  whwe  T«U  nil 
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find  a  ship  to  sail  to-morrow  fur  Xew  York.  Knibark  on 
board  of  htjr  ;  and  you  will  then,  I  trust,  escape  the  venge- 
ance of  man — it  must  be  your  own  business,  Angus,  to 
deprecate  that  of  your  God."  And,  without  waiting  for  any 
reply,  or  permitting  herself  to  be  known  to  her  companion, 
she  hastened  away  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  she  had 
pointed  out  to  M'lntyre,  and  disappeared.  The  latter, 
bewildered  with  tke  suddenness  and  strangeness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding which  had  thus  so  mysteriously  led  to  his  liberation, 
stood  for  a  second  confused,  irresolute,  and  undeterminc'd. 
IJis  first  idea  was  to  pursue  his  deliverer  and  to  insist  on 
ascertaining  who  she  was  ;  but  even  the  moment  he  took 
to  deliberate,  had  put  this  out  of  his  power,  for  the  night 
was  dark,  and  she  was  already  out  of  sight ;  and  where  there 
were  so  many  ready  places  of  concealment,  the  pursuit  was 
i  hopeless  one.  M'Intyre  perceived  this ;  and  aware,  at 
the  same  time,  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  instantly 
quit  the  vicinity  of  the  jail,  he  hastened  to  the  place  where 
lie  had  been  told  a  chaise  would  be  waiting  him.  The 
chaise  was  there  ;  M'Intyre  flung  himself  into  it,  reached 
Greenock  in  about  four  hours  afterwards,  and,  before  another 
sun  had  sunk  in  the  west,  he  was  sailing  down  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  on  his  way  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
"  Three  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  just  re- 
lated," continued  the  narator  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
''  during  which  time  1  had  heard  nothing  more  of  fllTntyre 
than  that  he  had  effected  his  escape,  nor  anything  whatever 
of  his  deliverer,  I  was  removed,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Kxcise,  to  the  island  of  Sky,  v.-here  I  was  settled,  perhaps 
about  a  year,  when,  one  day  as  I  was  crossing  the  country 
from  Portree  to  Jleystead — ajjlace  celebrated  in  the  wan- 
derings of  Prince  Charles — I  met  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  were  a 
merry  squad,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  ladies,  who 
seemed  to  take  but  little  share  in  the  obstreperous  mirth 
of  her  companions  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  that  I  found  her  engrossing  a  greater  share  of  my 
attention  than  tlie  others  ;  for,  in  that  hospitable  country, 
we  were  friends  the  moment  we  met,  although  we  had 
never  seen  each  other  before  ;  and  the  party,  having  some 
provisions  with  them,  I  was  requested  to  favour  them  with 
my  company  to  a  dejeune,  which,  they  informed  me,  they 
had  been  on  the  eve  of  making  before  I  joined  them. 
Readily  accepting  their  kind  invitation,  I  accompanied  my 
new  friends  in  seardi  of  a  suitable  spot  for  the  proposed 
entertainment.  This  was  soon  found,  and  we  all  sat  down 
on  the  grass  to  partake  of  the  good  things  provided  for  the 
occasion.  During  the  repast,  1  could  nut  keep  my  eyes  off 
the  lady  whose  melancholy  had  first  attracted  my  attention  ; 
for  I  felt  an  impression  that  I  had  seen  the  face  somewhere 
before ;  but  when,  where,  or  under  what  circumstances,  I  could 
not  at  all  recollect.  She  seemed  also  to  recognise  me  ;  for 
there  was  a  marked  confusion  and  agitation,  both  in  her 
countenance  and  manner,  from  the  moment  I  joined  the 
jiarty  to  which  she  belonged.  Guessing,  from  these  expres- 
sions, that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her  that  I  should 
make  any  attempt  at  renewing  our  acquaintance,  of  what- 
ever nature  that  might  have  been,  in  the  presence  of  her 
friends,  I  forbore  ;  but  determined,  if  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  me,  of  doing  so  before  we  parted,  as  I  felt  all  that 
curiosity  and  uneasiness  which  such  vague  and  imperfect 
recognition  of  a  person's  identity  is  so  apt  to  create.  The 
opportunity  I  desired,  the  lady,  of  \i^  own  accord,  subse- 
quently afforded  me. 

When  our  repast  was  concluded,  she  said,  addressing 
me — '  We  are  going,  sir,  to  see  the  falls  of  Lubdearg, 
about  a  mile  from  this.  It  is  a  very  magnificent  one  ;  and, 
if  you  have  never  seen  it  before,  and  are  in  no  great  hurry 
to  prosecute  your  journey,  yon  will,  perhaps,  accompany 
us.  Sly  friends  here,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  of  such  an 
addition  to  their  party  ' 


The  fulls  she  alluded  to.  I  had  never  seen;  and  for  tni; 
reason,  but  still  more  for  that  before  hinted  at,  I  gladlv 
accepted  the  proposal  of  becoming  one  of  the  party  to 
Lubdearg.  While  we  were  proceeding  thither,  my  inviter 
contrived  to  drop  a  little  way  behind  her  friends ;  ^vhich 
perceiving,  and  conjecturing  that  she  did  so  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
her,  I  availed  myself  of  it,  with  a  degree  of  caution  that 
prevented  all  appearance  of  connivance,  a.nd  joined  her. 
Being  considerably  apart  from  the  others,  she  said,  smil- 
ing— 

'  You  have  recognised  me,  I  rather  think,  sir ;  but  do 
you  recollect  whers  and  under  what  circumstances  it  was 
that  you  saw  me  ?' 

'  I  do  not  indeed  ;  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea, 
I  said ;  '  but  I  certainly  do  recollect  having  seen  yoii 
before.' 

•  And  I,  too,  recollect  well  of  having  seen  you.  It  is 
impossible  1  should  ever  forget  either  you  or  the  occasion 
that  introduced  me  to  you.  Do  you,'  she  added,  '  recollect 
of  a  young  woman  calling  on  you  one  morning  at  your 
lodgings,  to  request  of  you  to  have  a  chaise  in  readiness  on 
the  Greenock  road,  to  aid' — and  here  she  paused  a  mri, 
nient,  and  betrayed  great  emotion — '  the  escape/  she 
resumed,  '  of  Angus  Jl'Intyre.' 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  short  as  this  sentence  was,  1 
knew,  ere  it  was  half  concluded,  that  it  was  the  deliverer 
of  my  unhappy  friend  who  stood  before  me. 

'  I  do,  I  do,  perfectly,'  I  replied — '  you  are  the  very  per- 
son. This  is,  indeed,  strange — most  singular — our  meeting 
here  again,  and  in  this  way.  But  who,  in  heaven's  name, 
are  you  ?'  I  added :   '  that  I  have  never  yet  known.' 

The  lady  smiled  sadly.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  your  un- 
fortunate friend  speak  of  one  Miss  Eliza  Stewart  f '  she 
said. 

'  Often,  often,'  I  replied ;  '  to  that  lady  I   always  un- 
derstood he  was  to  have  been  married,  liad  not  that  de-' 
plorable  occurrence  taken  place,  which  so  miserably  changed 
his  destiny,  and  marred  all  his  prospects  in  life.' 

'  It  was  so,'  said  my  fair  companion,  with  increased 
emotion.     '  I  am  that  person.' 

'  Impossible  !' 

'  It  is  true ;  I  am  Eliza  Stewart. 

'  Then,  here  is  more  perplexity  and  mystery,'  said  I. 
'  IIow,  in  all  the  world,  came  you  to  appear  to  me  in 
the  dress  and  character  of  a  servant  girl — you,  who  are  a 
lady  both  by  birth  and  education .'''  (this  I  knew  from 
M'Intyre  ;)  '  and  how,  above  aU,  did  you  effect  the  escape  of 
our  unfortunate  friend  r' 

The  lady  again  smiled  with  a  melancholy  air.  '  I  will 
inform  you  of  all,'  she  said,  '  in  a  very  few  words.  At  the 
time  of  Angus'  misfortune,  I  lived,  as  you  may  probably 

know,  with  my  father  at ,  in  Sky  here.     On  hearing  ol 

what  had  taken  place,  and  of  Angus's  apprehension,  I 
hastened  to  Glasgow,  on  pretence  of  visiting  a  friend,  and  got 
into  the  house  of  the  jailor  in  the  character  of  a  domestic 
servant.  I  will  not  say  by  whose  means  I  effected  this,  as 
it  might  still  bring  ruin  on  their  heads."  And  here  my  fair 
informant  gave  me  the  details  which  are  already  before  the 
reader.  '  On  effecting  his  escape,"  she  went  on,  •  I  im- 
mediately resumed  my  o^vn  dress,  and  returned  to  my 
father's  house,  where  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  detect,  in 
his  daughter,  the  servant  girl  of  the  Glasgow  jailor.  Our 
remote  situation,  besides,  further  secured  me  from  the 
chance  of  discovery  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  l>een  discovered, 
nor  do  I  suppose  I  ever  will  now.' 

'  And  why,'  said  I,  laughingly,  '  did  you  not  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  man  in  whom  you  thus  took  so  deep  an 
interest .''' 

'  No,  no,'  said  the  heroic  girl,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  feeling  ;  '  I  loved   M'Intyre,  I  confiHs  it,   with  ths 
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most  sincere  and  Jcvuted  affectiiin — what  I  did  for  him 
tiroves  it  ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  uniting  myself  to  a 
man  wlioso  hand  was  red  witii  tlie  blood  of  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  unfortunate 
friend,  notwithstanding  all  his  i;ood  qualities,  was — there  is 

no  disguising  it — a' Here  her  emotion  prevented  her 

rinishing  the  sentence — nor  did  she  afterwards  finish  it ;  but 
I  had  no  doubt  the  word  she  would  have  supplied  was 
'  murderer.' 

'  Now,  sir,  you  know  all,'  she  continued,  on  recovering 
from  her  nerturbation  ;  '  but  you  will  make  no  allusion,  1 
bog  of  you,  to  anything  I  have  told  you,  to  my  friends  here, 
amongst  whom  are  my  father,  mother,  and  a  sister,  wlio 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  part  I  acted  in  effecting 
Al'Intyre's  esca[)e.' 

With  this  request  I  promised  compliance.  We  reached 
the  falls  of  Lubdearg.  I  parted  with  Eliza  Stewart  ;  and 
ive  never  met  again,  as,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  left  the 
island  ;  and,  with  this  event,  terminated  all  connecting 
circumstances  on  my  part  « ith  '  The  Skeaii  Dhu.'  " 

THE  BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  PLATER. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  forests  of  Scotland  was,  per 
liaps,  the  first  important  step  that  was  made  towards  its 
civilization.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  David  II. — and,  indeed, 
long  after  that  period — the  whole  face  of  the  country  pre- 
sented an  appearance  not  much  different  from  that,  at 
this  day,  exhibited  by  many  of  the  wooded  parts  of  America. 
The  number  of  extensive  forests  then  existing  has  beez 
given  by  historians ;  and,  though  many  of  them  extended 
over  whole  counties,  their  names  are  not  now  to  he  traced 
in  the  local  designations  which  point  out  the  prandial  divi- 
sions of  the  space  they  once  occupied. 
.  Amongst  the  most  extensive  of  these  forests,  and,  per- 
haps, the  first  that  was  broken  up,  was  the  Forest  of  Plater, 
in  the  county  of  Angus.  Its  extent  was  so  great  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  that  county  was  covered  by  it ; 
And,  bordering  as  it  did  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  Gram- 
pians, it  was  much  infested  by  the  wolves  of  those 
heights,  which  came  dowu  to  commit  ravages  on  its  inha- 
bitants, whether  wild  or  domestic.  As  the  first  of  the 
forests  that  resounded  to  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and,  by  its 
destruction  leading  the  way  to  others,  opened  up  Scot- 
land to  the  ameliorating  and  civilizing  effects  of  the  plough, 
its  limits  have  been  attempted  to  be  traced  by  antiquaries  ; 
but  with  no  great  success.  The  circumstances,  however, 
which  led  to  the  first  grant  of  its  cleared  soil  are  known, 
md,  being  curious,  deserve  notice,  as  well  from  their  own 
nature  as  the  fact  of  their  signalizing  the  dawn  of  Scottish 
civilization. 

David  II.  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  captive  in 
England — a  circumstance  adequately  impressed  on  the  me- 
mories of  the  already  oppressed  inhabitants,  by  the  im- 
mense sura  of  ransom  they  had  to  pay  for  the  liberation  of 
a  king  who  rewarded  his  faithful  country  by  afterwards  en- 
deavouring to  betray  it — by  attempting  to  alter  the  order  of 
succession  of  its  kings  in  favour  of  an  English  prince.  lie 
also  resided  for  a  time  in  France,  where  he,  in  all  likelihood, 
acquired  that  effeminacy  of  character  and  love  of  uidawful 
pleasures  which  unfitted  hira,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral 
point  of  view,  for  being  the  king  of  a  barbarous,  though 
true-hearted  people. 

After  the  death  of  his  Queen  Joanna,  David  began  his 
fntercourse  with  the  famous  beauty,  Margaret  Logy,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Logy,  who  resided, 
at  that  period,  in  Angus,  and  close  by  the  Forest  of  Plater. 
In  addition  to  the  other  circumstances  which  render  this 
forest  memorable,  its  umbrageous  retreat  was  selected  by 
the  royal  lover  as  the  place  of  his  interviews  with  his  fair 
mistress.     Coming  from  Scone  or  Falkland   bv  short  jour- 


neys, he  continued  to  feed  his  passion  by  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  fair  Margaret,  at  a  part  of  tlie  forest  called, 
as  many  other  wild  pluces  were  then  denominated,  the 
Wolf's  Glen.  Having  met  her  first  when  he  wore,  as  he 
often  did,  the  dress  of  a  French  knight,  he,  for  a  long  time, 
kept  up  that  character  in  tlie  estimation  of  his  mistress, 
whose  vanity  was  fed  by  the  fulsome  style  of  gallantry 
which  her  lover  had  imported  from  that  country,  and 
applied  to  her  in  its  most  inflated  form.  The  King's  imi- 
tation of  French  customs  and  dress  was,  indeed,  carried 
much  farther  than  suited  the  national  prejudices  of  his 
people,  however  much  it  may  liave  been  relished  by  Mar- 
garet Logy.  The  broad  silk  sash  which  occupied  the  place 
of  the  leather  belt,  and  white  kid  gloves  superseding,  with 
strange  contrast,  the  buckram  glaives  of  the  liardy  warriors 
of  Scotland,  had  peculiar  charms  for  the  eye  of  a  female, 
which  a  kilted  katheran  might  not  have  been  able  to  dis 
cover. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  glen  where  David  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  and  wooing  his  mistress,  there  was  a  small  forest 
out,  occupied  by  a  hind,  of  the  name  of  Murdoch  Rliind, 
who  had  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children.  Rhind,  in 
consequence  of  having  previously  seen  King  David  on  some 
public  occasion,  knew  who  the  French  knight  was,  that 
so  often  met  Sir  John  Logy's  daughter  in  the  forest,  and 
was  not  without  an  expectation  that  he  might  in  some 
way  benefit  himself  and  his  family,  by  the  knowledge  he 
had  thus,  by  mere  chance,  come  to  be  possessed  of.  After 
revolving  in  his  mind  various  schemes,  comprehending  a  pro- 
jected discovery  to  the  damsel's  father,  a  secret  intimation 
to  the  King,  accompanied  by  a  hint  to  be  paid  for  his 
secrecy,  and  others  equally  feasible  and  equally  fruitless, 
ho  resolved  upon  trusting  to  chance,  to  present  to  him  an 
occasion  for  making  his  knowledge  available,  which  he 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of,  and  turn  to  the  best 
account.  This  occasion  was  afforded  him  sooner  than  he 
expected. 

One  night,  when  Rhind  was  passing  the  Wolf's  Glen,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  home  some  wood,  which  he  had,  for 
the  use  of  his  cottage,  cut  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  lovers'  favourite  retreat 
and  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  those  of  the  King  and  his 
mistress.  Curiosity  to  hear  a  royal  courtship  was  stronger 
than  the  wish  to  obey  the  command  of  his  wife,  who  wanted 
the  faggots  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  supper  ;  and 
stealing  behind  a  bracken  bush,  which  concealed  him  from 
the  lovers,  he  sat  down  very  much  at  his  ease,  though  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  to  hear  a  courtship  which  he  shrewdl/ 
suspected  must  differ  considerably  from  the  mode  of  woo 
ing  he  had  adopted,  in  winning  the  heart  and  hand  of  Peggy 
Hamilton,  who  was  now  waiting  for  the  faggots,  uncon- 
scious that  her  husband,  Murdoch,  was  in  the  presence  of 
King  David  of  Scotland. 

"  And  is  France  so  very  different,"  said  the  fair  damsel, 
in  continuation,  no  doubt,  of  the  prior  discourse,  ■'  from 
our  own  country  .■'  Such  is  the  effect  of  habit,  that  I  could 
not  form  an  idea  of  a  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
without  trees.  Neither  hunting  nor  wooing  can  thrive  in 
a  bare  land  ;  and  what  is  any  country  without  these  ?  1 
love  the  FVench  gallantry  and  their  exquisite  fabrics — their 
taffeta,  and  brocades,  and  soft  gloves,  which  last,  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  knight's  apparel,  indicate,  with  greatest  certainty, 
the  gentleman.  But  where  does  gallantry  shew  so  well,  and 
where  do  these  articles  of  dress  so  nobly  embellish  beauty 
and  grace,  as  in  the  still  umbrageous  wood,  with  the  green 
leaves  as  your  canopy,  and  the  tuneful  inhabitants  your 
companions .''  Believe  me.  Sir  Knight,  I  would  have  the 
men,  and  the  manners,  and  the  fabrics  of  France  imported 
into  Scotland." 

"  Thou  hast  said  noflung  of  the  ladies  of  France,"  said 
David,  with  his  accustonu<'  gallantry.  "  Wouldst  thou  leav< 
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thom  in  tlie  tiiatclcss  condition  of  the  ancient  Amazons,  «i(li- 
out  a  single  lover  to  console  them  for  the  loe^  of  their  silks  ?'' 

"The  exception,  goodSir  Knight,"replied Margaret, blush- 
ing, "  13  a  woman's  who  cojld  not  bear  competition  for 
the  heart  of  her  lover.  Thou  knowest  that,  among  French 
beauties,  poor  Jlargaret  Logy  would  have  small  chance  of 
retaining  thy  affections." 

"  Humble  wood-nymph,"  said  David,  clasping  her  hand, 
"  I  would  not  exchange  thee,  in  thy  dress  of  linsey-woolsey, 
for  all  the  fair  damsels  of  Paris,  dressed  in  silk  and  sey. 
IJut,  in  thy  sweet  prattle,  thou  hast  ajiproached  a  subject 
which  our  King,  who  loves  the  French  and  their  subtle 
inventions,  would  do  well  to  consider.  We  can  enjoy  none 
of  the  envied  productions  of  the  useful  arts  which  thou 
Iiast  been  so  much  applauding,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
retain  these  mighty  drawing-rooms  of  nemoral  gallantry 
thou  wert  now  describing  with  the  fervour  which  our  pre- 
sence in  one  of  them  at  this  moment  has  produced.  The 
one  might  be  made  the  cause  of  the  production  of  the 
other.  Were  I  King  David,  as  I  am  only  Sir  Philip 
Nemours  of  Lorraine,  I  would  portion  out  a  great  part  of 
the  forests  of  Scotland,  beginning  with  Plater,  to  feuars, 
taking  them  bound  to  deliver  to  me  yearly,  as  the  condition 
of  their  grant,  a  piece  of  silk,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  some 
other  article  of  manufacture, which  might  be  introduced  into 
Scotland  ;  and  thus  at  once  bribe  and  oblige  the  inha- 
liitants  to  become  manufacturers,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  learning  the  art  of  husbandry." 

"  lliy  gloves  would  be  better  covering  thy  mouth,  Sir 
Knight,  than  thy  hand,"  said  Jlargaret  "  if  thou  art  to  fill 
a  maiden's  ears  with  a  discourse  on  manufactures,  in  place 
of  the  soft  accents  of  love.  What  careth  a  damsel  for  the 
loom  or  the  loom-weaver  that  produces  her  silks,  or  the 
skin  of  the  goat  that  furnishes  her  with  her  soft  hand-shoes, 
as  they  call  gloves  in  the  Pictish  counties  of  Scotland?  What 
hath  become  of  my  knight's  gallantry,  now  that  he  is,  in 
imagination,  a  manufacturing  king  .''" 

"  The  mercy  of  a  beautiful  woman  comes  quick  upon  the 
repentance  of  her  lover,"  said  David,  smiling — "  especially 
when  his  error  is  a  mere  continuation  of  one  committed  by 
the  lady  herself.  Thou  forgcttest,  fair  Blargaret,  that  thou 
didst  originate  this  discussion,  by  expressing  a  wish  to  get 
the  French  gentlemen,  manners,  and  fabrics,  imported  into 
Scotland,  while  I  only  suggested  a  mode  of  doing  without 
them  ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  were  I  King  David,  I  would 
put  it  into  execution." 

The  lovers  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
iluidoch  Rhind,  who  stood  before  them. 

"  Your  Majcili/,"  said  he,  stepping  up  and  whispering 
these  two  words,  which  contained  ^thc  whole  secret,  into 
'.he  King's  car,  and  then  continuing  the  rest  of  his 
speech  in  an  audible  tone — "  the  King"  (pausing  and 
eyeing  David  with  a  sly  Scotch  eye)  "  couldna  do  better 
than  begin  with  the  Forest  o'  Plater  ;  and  wha  has  a  better 
light  to  tlie  first  grant  than  Murdoch  Rhind,  wha  has 
wrought  his  bairns'  mittenson'  his  wife's  Sabbath  glaives  sin' 
the  Eve  o'  St  John,  fifteen  years  back.  I  cam  to  warn  j'c 
that  there's  a  wolf  at  the  back  o'  yon  bracken  bush." 

"  Thanks  to  thee,  sir,"  replied  David,  ej'eing  Murdoch 
carefully,  and  seeing  at  once  where  the  game  lay.  "  Thou 
art  a  very  discreet  fellow  ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  of  more  service  than  that  of  the  hand,  deserves 
its  reward.     Where  is  thy  cottage?" 

"  In  the  wud  there,"  replied  Murdoch — "  twa  casts  cast 
frae  the  Glen.  I  will  be  at  hame  the  morn  frae  matins  to 
vespers,  waitin  for  a  visit  frae" — (a  pause) — "  Sir  Philip 
Nemours." 

"  I  will  call  for  thee,  Jfurdoch,"  said  David,  "  and  re- 
ward thee  for  thy  timcous  intimation. — Let  us  go,  dear 
Margaret  !  I  hope  that  next  time  we  meet,  there  may  be 
no  wolves  in  the  Glen." 


"  Murdoch  Rhind  will  tak  guid  care  o'  that,  touj 
Honour,"  cried  Murdoch  after  the  lovers,  as  they  de- 
parted. 

^Murdoch  went  leisurely  and  tied  up  his  faggots.  Wlicn 
he  got  home,  the  poor  husband  received  for  his  pains  the 
customary  tribute  due  to  disobedient  consorts,  who  choose, 
foolishly  and  rebelliously,  to  act  upon  the  verdicts  of  their 
own  wittol  judgments,  when  they  should  quietly  follow 
the  course  pointed  out  by  their  wives.  The  time  necessary 
forgoing,  and  tying  up  the  faggot  5,  and  returning,  was  cal 
culated  to  a  minute  ;  and  all  that  was  beyond  that,  w  as  to 
be  accounted  for  with  the  fidelity  of  a  treasurer.  It  did 
not,  however,  at  that  time,  suit  the  husband's  notions  of 
marital  obedience,  to  render  this  strict  accounting.  L'n- 
willing  to  tell  a  lie — for,  thou5;h  poor,  he  was  honest  and 
true — he  contented  himself  with  evasive  answers — adroitly 
turning  the  tables  on  his  wife,  and  alleging  that  the 
last  time  she  went  to  the  fair  of  Forfar  she  staid  three 
hours  beyond  her  time,  a  period  which  had  not  been 
accounted  for  to  that  day.  The  elFect  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country  was  soon  apparent.  Peggy 
became  silent;  but  managed,  according  to  the  tact  of  hei 
sex,  to  cover  her  retreat,  by  keeping  her  mouth  in  such  conti- 
nual occupation  with  tlie  affair  of  the  supper,  that  she  had, 
apparently,  neither  time  nor  room  for  faither  words  of 
objurgation. 

Next  morning,  JIurdoch  told  Peggy  that  a  gentleman  was 
to  call  upon  him  during  the  day,  requesting  her  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  his  silken  sash,  or  his  other  insigniaof  knighthood. 
The  good  woman  inquired  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  was 
surprised  that  her  husband  observed  the  same  silence  on 
that  subject  as  he  had  so  unaccountably  exhibited  on 
the  previous  night.  Fear  took  possession  of  her,  and  she 
pictured  to  herself  an  officer  of  the  law,  coming  to  appre- 
hend her  husband  for  some  misdemeanour  committed  in 
the  forest.  This  feeling  was  not  much  assuaged  bv  the 
appearance  of  the  stranger  himself,  who  called  faithfully 
about  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mur- 
doch. 

"  How  many  ox-gangs  wouldst  thou  require  of  the  Forest 
of  Plater  ?"  inquired  David. 

"  Four,  an'  please  j-our  Majesty,"  replied  Murdoch. 

"  And  wilt  thou  undertake,"  added  the  King,  "  to  ren- 
der to  me  yearly,  in  name  of  feu-duty,  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves  of  thy  own  manufacture  ?" 

"  I  will  work  my  way  to  France,"  replied  Jlurdoch, 
"  for  the  very  purpose  o'  learning  the  secret  o'  this  trade, 
and  will  undertake  to  perform  the  service  jearly,  on  jiain 
o'  losing  my  grant,  wi'  a'  meliorations." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  thy  grant,"  said  David  ;  "  but  upon 
this  other  condition — which,  however,"  (he  added,  smiling,) 
"doth  not  enter  the  writ — that  thou  keepest  the  secret  oi 
my  personality.     Thou  understandest  me?" 

"  Brawl}',  your  Majesty,"  answered  I^Iurdoch.  "  There 
will  be  nae  mair  wolves  i'  the  AVolf's  Glen  ;  whilk,  indeed, 
craving  your  Blajesty's  pardon,  is  mair  fitted,  frae  itsgre.it 
beauty,  lor  makin  a  pairt  o'  my  four  ox-gangs — that  is, 
after  your  IMajesty  nae  mair  requires  it  for  wooing — than 
for  a  lair  to  wild  beasts." 

"  The  place  shall  be  added  to  thy  ox-gangs,"  said  the 
Monarch,  laughing  ;  "  but  always  with  my  right  of  jscrvitudf 
of  making  love  among  its  birken  bushes." 

The  grant  was  afterwards  made  out,  of  four  ox-gangs  of 
Plater  Forest,  in  favour  of  Murdoch  Rhind,  for  the  strange 
reddendo  of  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  j-early.  This  was 
the  first  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Scotland,  and 
the  fact,  which  is  historical,  of  the  ye.irly  rendering  of  the 
gloves,  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  the  act  of  which  it 
was  made  a  condition.  David,  as  is  well  known,  after- 
wards married  Margaret  Logv.  Her  subsequent  divorce 
and  apiilication  to  the  Pone,  arc  matters  of  history. 
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THE  WEIRD  OF  THE  THREE  ARROWS. 

Among  the  many  strange  stories  that  vere  circulated  in 
Scotland,  in  the  days  of  her  adversity,  and  received  a  cre- 
dence from  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  heartfelt  pres- 
sure of  the  misery  «hich,  perhaps,  produced  them,  there  Avas 
one  which  asserted  the  usual  claims  on  the  faith  of  the 
Borderers — and  prohably  on  as  good  grounds  as  any  of  the 
others — liut  which  has  been  somewhat  unfairly  passed  over 
by  our  historians.  We  delight  in  doing  justice  to  an  old 
neglected  legend,  and  therefore  present  it  to  our  readers. 

yir  James  Douglas — the  companion  of  Bruce,  and  well 
known  by  his  appellation  of  the  "Black  Douglas" — was  once, 
during  the  hottest  period  of  the  exterminating  war  carried 
jn  by  liim  and  bis  colleague  Ran<lo!pli  against  the  English, 
Biationcd  at  Lintbaughlee,  near  Jcdijurgh.  He  was  resting 
himself  and  his  men,  after  the  toils  of  many  days'  fighting- 
marches  through  Teviotdale  ;  and,  according  to  his  custom, 
liad  walked  round  the  tents,  previous  to  retiringto  the  unquiet 
rest  of  a  soldier's  bed.  He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  at  tlie 
entrance  to  bis  tent,  contemplating  the  scene  before  him. 
rendered  more  interesting  by  a  clear  moon,  whose  silver 
beams  fell,  in  the  silence  of  a  night  without  a  breath  of 
wind,  calmly  on  the  slumbers  of  mortals  destined  to  mix  in 
tlie  melee  of  dreadful  war,  perhaps  on  the  morrow.  As  he 
stood  gazing,  irresolute  whether  to  retire  to  rest,  or  indulge 
longer  in  a  train  of  thought  not  very  suitable  to  a  warrior 
who  delighted  in  the  spirit-stirring  scenes  of  bis  profession, 
his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  fgure  of  an  old  woman,  who 
ppproached  him  with  a  trembling  step,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and 
iolding  in  her  left  hand  three  English  cloth-shaft  arrows. 

"  You  are  he  wha  is  ca'ed  the  guid  Sir  James.''"  said  the 
»hl  woman. 

"  I  am,  good  woman,"  replied  Sir  James.  "  Why  hast 
4iou  wandered  from  the  sutler's  camp  ?" 

"  I  dinna  belang  to  the  camp  o'  the  hoblcrs,"  answered 
the  woman.  "  I  hae  been  a  residcnter  in  Lintbaughlee 
since  the  day  when  King  Alexander  passed  the  door  o'  my 
cottage  wi'  his  bonny  French  bride,  wba  was  terrified  awa  frae 
Jedburgh  by  the  death's-head  whilk  appeared  to  her  on  the 
day  o'  her  marriage.  What  I  hae  suliered  sin'  that  day," 
(looking  at  the  arrows  in  her  hand,)  "  lies  atween  me  an' 
heaven." 

"  Some  of  your  sons  killed  in  the  wars,  I  presume,"  said 
Sir  James. 

"Ye  hae  guessed  a  pairt  o'  my  waes,"  replied  the  woman. 
"  That  arrow"  (holding  out  one  of  the  three)  "  carries  on 
its  point  the  bluid  o'  my  first  born — that  is  stained  wi'  the 
stream  that  poured  frae  the  heart  o'  my  second — and  that  is 
red  wi'  the  gore  in  which  my  youngest  weltered,  as  he  gae 
up  the  life  that  made  me  childless.  Tbey  were  a'  shot  by 
English  hands,  in  different  armies,  in  different  battles.  I 
am  an  honest  woman,  and  wish  to  return  to  the  English 
what  bclangs  to  the  English  ;  but  that  in  the  same  fashion  in 
which  they  were  sent.  The  Black  Douglas  has  the  strongest 
arm  an'  the  surest  e'e  in  auld  Scotland ;  an'  w  ha  can  exe- 
cute my  commission  better  than  he  ?" 

"  I  do  not  use  the  bow,  good  woman,"  replied  Sir  James. 
"  I  love  the  grasp  of  the  dagger  or  the  battle-axe.  You 
must  apply  to  s<mie  other  individual  to  return  your  arrows." 

"  I  canna  tak  them  hame  again,"  said  the  woman,  laying 
them  down  at  the  feet  of  Sir  James.  "  Ye'U  see  me  again 
on  St  James'  E'en." 

The  old  woman  departed  as  she  said  these  words.  Sir 
James  took  up  the  arrows,  and  placed  them  in  an  empty 
quiver  that  lay  amongst  his  baggage.  He  retired  to  rest, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  figure  of  the  old  woman,  and  her 
strange  request,  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  produced  trains 
of  meditation  which  ended  in  nothing  but  restlessness  and 
disquietxide.  Getting  up  by  daybreak,  he  met  a  messenger 
at  the  entry  to  bis  tent,  who  informed  him  that  Sir  Thomas 


de  Richinont,  with  a  fnrcc  of  ten  thousand  men,  had  cro«srn 
the  Borders,  and  would  pass  through  a  narrow  defile  wbicli 
he  mentioned,  where  he  could  be  attacked  with  great  ad- 
vantage. Sir  James  gave  instant  orders  to  march  to  tlie 
spot ;  and,  with  that  genius  for  scheming  for  which  he  waa 
so  remarkable,  commanded  his  men  to  twist  together  the 
young  birch  trees  on  either  side  of  the  passage,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  enemy.  This  finished,  be  concealed  his 
archers  in  a  hollow  way,  near  the  gorge  of  tlie  pass.  The 
enemy  came  up ;  and,  when  their  ranks  were  embarrassed 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
cavalry  to  act  with  effect.  Sir  James  rushed  upon  them  at 
the  head  of  his  horsemen  ;  and  the  archers,  suddenly  dis- 
covering themselves,  poured  in  a  flight  of  arrows  on  the 
confused  soldiers,  and  put  the  whole  army  to  flight.  In  the 
heat  of  the  onset,  Douglas  killed  Sir  Thomas  de  Richmont 
with  his  dagger. 

Not  long  after  this,  Edmund  de  Cailon,  a  Knight  of  Gas- 
cony,  and  governor  of  Berwick,  and  who  had  been  heard  to 
vaunt  that  he  had  sought  the  famous  Black  Knight,  but 
could  not  find  him,  was  returning  to  England,  loaded  with 
plunder,  from  an  inroad  on  Teviotdale.  Sir  James  thought 
it  a  pity  that  a  Gascon's  vaunt  should  be  heard  unpunished 
in  Scotland,  and  made  long  forced  marches  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  the  foreign  Knight,  by  giving  him  a  sight  of  the 
dark  countenance  he  had  made  a  subject  of  reproach.  He 
soon  succeeded  in  gratifying  both  himself  and  the  Gascon. 
Coming  up  in  his  terrible  manner,  be  called  to  Cailon  to 
stop,  and,  before  he  proceeded  into  England,  receive  the  re- 
spects of  the  Black  Knight  he  had  come  to  find,  but  hitherto 
had  found  not.  The  Gascon's  vaunt  was  now  changed  ;  but 
shame  supplied  the  place  of  courage,  and  he  ordered  his 
men  to  receive  Douglas'  attack.  Sir  James  sought  assidu- 
ously his  enemy,  and  experienced  the  difficulty  of  finding 
him,  that  bad  been  imputed  to  himself  He  at  last  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  a  single  combat  ensued,  of  a  most  desperate 
character  ;  but  who  ever  escaped  the  arm  of  Douglas,  when 
fairly  opposed  to  him  in  personal  conflict.''  Cailon  was 
killed — he  had  met  the  Black  Knight  at  last.  "  So  much," 
ciied  Sir  James,  "  for  the  vaunt  of  a  Gascon  I" 

Similar  in  every  respect  to  the  fate  of  Cailon,  was  that  of 
Sir  Ralph  Neville.  He,  too,  on  bearing  the  great  fame  of 
Douglas' prowess,from  some  of  de  Gallon's  fugitive  soldiers, 
openly  boasted  that  he  would  fight  with  the  Scottish  Knight, 
if  he  would  come  and  shew  bis  banner  before  Berwick. 
Sir  James  heard  the  boast,  and  rejoiced  in  it.  He  marched 
to  that  town,  and  caused  his  men  to  ravage  the  country  in 
front  of  the  battlements,  and  burn  the  villages.  Neville 
left  Berwick  with  a  strong  body  of  men  ;  and,  stationing  him- 
self on  a  high  ground,  waited  till  the  rest  of  the  Scots 
should  disperse  to  plunder ;  but  Douglas  called  in  his  de- 
tachment, and  attacked  the  Knight.  After  a  desperate  con- 
flict, in  which  many  were  slain,  Douglas,  as  w  as  his  custom, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  leader  to  a  personal  encounter 
and  the  skill  of  the  Scottish  knight  was  again  successful. 
Neville  was  slain,  and  his  men  utterly  discomfited. 

Having  retired  one  night  to  his  tent  to  take  some  rest 
after  so  much  pain  and  toil.  Sir  James  Douglas  was  sur- 
prised by  the  reappearance  of  the  old  woman  whom  he 
bad  seen  at  Lintbaughlee. 

"  This  is  the  feast  o'  St  James,"  s:ud  she,  as  she  ap- 
proached him.  "  I  said  I  wad  see  ye  again  this  nicht, 
an'  I'm  as  guid's  my  word.  Hae  ye  returned  the  arrows  I 
left  wi'  ye  to  the  English  wlia  sent  them  to  the  hearts  o' 
my  sons  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  James.  '  I  told  ye  I  did  not  fight 
with  the  bow.     Wherefore  do  ye  importune  me  thus.'" 

"  Give  me  back  the  arrows,  then,"  said  the  woman. 

Sir  James  went  to  bring  the  quiver  in  which  he  had 
placed  them.  On  taking  them  out,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  were  all  broken  through  the  middle. 
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"How  has  this  happened?"  said  he.  "I  put  these 
arrows  in  this  quiver  entire,  and  now  they  are  broken." 

"  The  weird  is  fulfilled  !"  cried  the  old  woman,  laughing 
eldrichly,  and  clapping  her  hands.  "  That  broken  shaft 
cam  frae  a  soldier  o'  Richmont's  ;  that  frae  ane  o'  Gallon's ; 
and  that  frae  ane  o'  Neville's.  They  are  a'  dead,  an'  I  am 
revenged !" 

The  old  woman  then  departed,  scattering,  as  she  went, 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  arrows  on  the  floor  of  the 
tent. 


FALSEHOOD  REPROVED 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  Rebellion  was  at  one  time 
current  in  Maxwellton,  and  generally  believed. — A  widow 
of  the  name  of  Janet  Brown,  residing  there,  some  con- 
nection of  the  Orchardtowns  in  the  Stewartry,  thought  that 
she  could  not  do  justice  to  the  love  she  bore  the  "  bonny 
Prince"  otherwise  than  by  sending  her  son — a  young  man,  a 
slater  by  trade,  and  called  John  after  his  father,  who 
followed  the  same  occupation — to  fight  for  the  descendant 
of  our  old  kings,  and  help  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  The 
young  man,  who  neither  felt  the  enthusiasm,  nor  could  per- 
ceive the  rationale  of  the  feeling  with  which  his  mother 
was  inspired,  felt  no  great  love  for  the  task  ;  but,  having 
been  bribed  by  a  small  sura  of  money  given  him  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maxwell,  and  Mown  up  with  large  hopes  of  rising 
to  eminence  in  the  event  of  the  Prince's  success,  he  agreed 
to  put  on  the  bonnet  and  badge,  and  to  "follow  Prince 
Charlie."  The  new-born  valour  of  the  slater,  like  that  of 
all  the  artisans  who  espoused  the  same  cause,  was  destined 
to  a  severe  trial  and  a  rapid  decrease.  At  the  battle  of 
Oulloden  he  fought  at  first  with  some  spirit,  and  then  fled 
leaving  all  his  accoutrements,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
dagger,  which  he  retained  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
in  a  field  not  far  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace.  The 
impetus  of  terror  had  been  so  strong,  that  he  had  gons 
over  a  score  of  miles  before  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
best  means  of  escaping  from  his  foes  ;  and  now  ho  was 
satisfied  that  the  advantage  he  possessed  from  the 
nature  of  his  occupation — the  capability  of  walking  or 
sleeping  on  the  house-tops,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old — might 
be  turned  into  the  means  of  his  salvation.  Without  stop- 
ping he  hurried  on  to  Maxwellton,  where  he  arrived  about 
nightfall,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  roof  of  the  house 
where  his  mother  lived — occupying  only  a  small  garret, 
/rom  the  necessity  of  her  limited  means — suggested  that 
situation  as  the  best  calculated  for  concealment,  until  the 
rage  of  pursuit  was  over,  and  he  could  again  follow  his 
ordinary  avocations.  Getting  unobserved  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  he.  by  means  of  a  skylight,  which  opened  from 
the  top  of  the  circular  staircase,  got  to  the  roof,  where 
he  felt  himself  perfectly  at  home,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  as  much  security  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America.  By  taking  off  his  shoes,  and  walk- 
ing lightly  along  the  slates,  he  could  look  down  on  his 
aged  mother,  who  was,  doubtless,  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  her  son,  who  was  fighting  at  CuUoden,  or  perhaps  lying 
dead  on  the  bloody  field ;  but  Bro^vn  knew  the  nature 
of  his  parent  too  well  to  entrust  her  with  the  secret  of 
his  place  of  concealment — a  fact  which  she  would  have 
told  instantly  to  her  neighbours,  with  that  addition  which 
would  have  made  it  go  like  wildfire,  that  it  was  a  great  secret, 
and  was  not  to  be  divulged.  His  self-denial  in  this  respect 
was,  however,  wonderful,  considering  that  he  had  scarcely 
tasted  meat  since  he  came  from  Culloden,  and  was  therefore 
labouring  under  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  all  of  which 
jliight  have  been  removed  or  ameliorated,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  mother,  and  the  refuge  of  her  dwelling,  into  which 
he  might  have  descended  tlirnugh  the  skylight.  If  she  was 
ip^norant  of  liis  proceedings,  he  was  as  ignorant  of  hers ;  fu"" 


she  had  been,  during  the  day  and  evening,  busily  engagpij 
in  making  the  people  believe  that  her  son  had  not  engagt-d 
actively  for  the  Prince,  but  had  repented  and  returned  to 
his  allegiance  to  King  George.  Several  officers  from  Dum- 
fries had  called  at  her  house  with  a  view  to  catch  the  rebel, 
and  at  the  verv  moment  when  Brown  was  looking  deli- 
berately down  through  the  skylight  window,  calculating 
how  he  could  reach  with  his  dagger  a  tempting  loaf  of  bread 
that  lay  on  a  shelf,  he  saw  enter  a  sherifTs  beagle,  who 
soon  engaged  with  his  parent  in  earnest  conversation.  The 
officer  insisted  that  her  son  was  not  in  the  house,  and  she, 
though  a  godly  woman,  not  onlydenied  that  he  was  there,  but 
alleged  (laying  her  hand  on  her  big  Bible)  that  he  had  never 
engaged  in  the  Rebellion  at  all.  This  act,  on  the  part  of  his 
parent,  astonished  the  son  :  his  mother  had  told  a  lie,  though 
all  the  energies  of  her  life  had  becndirected  towards  inculcat- 
ing good  principles  on  her  son,  and,  above  all,  a  love  of  strict 
truth  in  everything  he  said  or  did.  So  much  had  he  been 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  veracity,  that  he  himself, 
if  taken,  would  not  have  denied  (even  if  that  would  have 
saved  him)  that  he  had  been  in  the  rebel  ranks ;  and  yet 
the  very  parent  who  had  done  him  this  good  service,  had 
swerved  from  her  own  principles,  and  sealed  a  lie  by  an 
appeal  to  holy  writ.  The  circumstance  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  love  siie  bore  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  produced  to  him  as  much  uneasiness 
as  his  own  danger.  Continuing  his  examination,  he  saw 
the  officer  depart ;  and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  good 
v.'idow,  on  retiring  to  bed,  required  to  perform  her  evening 
devotion.  She  got  upon  her  knees  for  this  purpose ;  but 
the  pangs  of  remorse,  for  the  falsehood  she  had  told,  pre- 
vented her  for  a  time  from  uttering  her  prayer.  At  last 
she  succeeded  in  getting  utterance,  and  began  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  heaven  for  the  great  sin  she  had  committed 
that  night,  in  denying  that  her  son  had  engaged  in  the 
Rebellion  ;  she  then  proceeded  to  return  thanks  for  the  dail{^ 
bread  with  which,  notwithstanding  of  her  sins,  she  had 
been  blessed  ;  and  strongly,  and  with  tears,  declared  her 
utter  unworthiness  of  the  gift.  She  had  proceeded  so  far, 
when,  as  she  turned  round  her  eyes,  filled  with  repentant 
tears,  she  saw  that  very  loaf  for  which  she  had  returned 
and  was  still  returning  thanks,  in  the  act  of  gradually 
moving  from  the  shelf  towards  the  skylight,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment disappear,  without  the  assistance  of  mortal  hand,  or 
any  other  lifting  or  suspending  power !  In  what  manner 
could  heaven  better  declare  that  her  repentance  was  not 
registered  above  ?  The  gift  was  taken  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  came,  because  she  had  lied,  and  attempted 
inconsistently  to  return  thanks  for  that  of  which  she  was  so 
unworthy.  The  celestial  light  broke  in  upon  her  in  a  mo- 
ment. Starting  to  her  feet,  she  flew  out  of  the  house  ;  and 
Brown  sat  quietly  down  on  the  roof  to  enjoy  the  loaf, 
which,  with  his  dagger,  he  had  removed  from  the  shelf  foi 
the  purpose  of  alla3'ing  his  hunger.  He  remarked  that  his 
mother  did  not  return  to  her  house  that  night ;  and,  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  in  dangerous  quarters,  descended  in  the 
morning,  and  removed  himself  to  a  greater  distance.  After 
the  heat  of  pursuit  was  over,  he  returned  ;  and  heard. 
"  many  a  time  and  oft,"  his  mother  relate  how  heaven  had 
interfered  to  punish  the  crime  she  had  committed,  in  de- 
nying, on  the  faith  of  holy  writ,  that  her  son  had  been 
engaged  in  the  ranks  of  Prince  Charles.  Brown  was  too 
prudent  to  say  a  word  of  the  true  cause  ;  for,  a  great  lover 
of  truth  himself,  he  was  pained  by  the  falsehood  of  his 
mother,  which  had  been  so  strangely  cured. 
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KECOLLFXTIONS  OF  BURNS. 
CHAPTER   I. 

Wear  vrc  not  graven  on  our  liearta 
The  name  of  Robert  Burns  '.—Amencan  Poet. 

TiiK  degrees  shorten  as  we  proceed  from  the  higlier  to  tlie 
lower  hititudes — tlie  years  seem  to  shorten  in  a  mucli  greater 
nitio  as  we  pass  onward  through  life.  We  are  ahiiost  dis- 
posed to  question  -whether  the  brief  period  of  storms  and 
foul  weather  that  floats  over  us  with  such  dream-like  rapi- 
dity, and  the  transient  season  of  (lowers  and  sunshine  that 
seems  almost  too  short  for  enjoyment,  be  at  all  identical 
with  the  long  summers  and  still  longer  ^vinters  of  our  boy- 
hood, when  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  stretched 
away  in  dim  jierspective,  till  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  an  al- 
most inconceivable  distance.  Young  as  I  was,  I  had  already 
Dassed  the  period  of  life  when  we  wonder  how  it  is  that  the 
years  should  be  described  as  short  and  fleeting  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  stood  but  yesterday  beside  the  deathbed  of  the 
unfortunate  Ferguson,  though  the  flowers  of  four  summers 
and  the  snows  of  four  winters  had  now  been  shed  over  his 
grave. 

iMy  prospects  in  life  had  begun  to  brighten.  I  served  in 
the  capacity  of  mate  in  a  large  West  India  trader,  the 
master  of  which,  an  elderly  man  of  cousiderable  wealth,  was 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  sea  ;  and  the  owners  had  already 
determined  that  I  should  suceeed  him  in  the  charge.  But 
fate  had  ordered  it  otherwise.  Our  seas  were  infested  at 
this  period  by  American  privateers — prime  sailors  and 
.itrongly  armed  ;  and  when  homeward  bound  from  -Jamaica 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  we  were  attacked  and  captured  when 
within  a  day's  s  liling  of  Ireland,  by  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable of  the  class.  Vain  as  resistance  might  have  been 
deemed — for  the  force  of  the  American  was  altogether  over- 
powering— and  though  our  master,  poor  old  man  I  and  three 
of  the  crew,  had  fallen  by  the  first  broadside,  we  had  yet 
stood  stiffly  by  our  guns,  and  were  only  overmastered,  when, 
after  falling  foul  of  the  enemy,  we  were  boarded  bv  a  party 
of  thrice  our  strength  and  number.  The  Americans,  irri- 
tated by  our  resistance,  proved,  on  this  occasion,  no  generous 
enemies  ;  we  were  stripped  and  heavily  ironed,  and,  two  days 
after,  were  set  ashore  on  the  wild  coast  of  Connaught,  with- 
out a  single  change  of  dress,  or  a  single  sixpence  to  bear  us 
by  the  way. 

I  was  sitting,  on  the  following  night,  beside  the  turf  fire  of 
n  hospitable  Irish  peasant,  when  a  seafaring  man,  whom  I 
had  sailed  with  about  two  years  before,  entered  the  cabin. 
The  meeting  was  equally  unexpected  on  either  side.  Wy 
acquaintance  was  the  master  of  a  smuggling  lugger  then  on 
the  coast  ;  and  on  acquainting  him  with  the  details  of  my 
disaster,  and  the  state  of  destitution  to  which  it  had  reduced 
me,  he  kindly  propo>^ed  that  I  should  accompany  him  on  his 
voyage  to  the  west  coa.st  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  sailing.  "  Vou  will  run  some  little  risk,"  he 
said,  "  as  the  companion  of  a  man  who  has  now  been  thrice 
outlawed  for  firing  on  his  Majesty's  flag;  but  I  know  your 
proud  heart  will  prefer  the  danger  of  bad  company  at  its 
worst  to  the  alternative  of  begging  your  way  home."  He 
fudged  rightly.  Before  daybreak  we  had  lost  sight  of  land, 
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and  in  fuur  days  more,  we  could  discern  the  precijiitous 
shores  of  Carritk  stretching  in  a  dark  line  along  the  hori/on, 
and  the  hills  of  the  interior  rising  thin  and  blue  behind,  like 
a  volume  of  clouds.  A  considerable  part  of  our  cargo,  which 
consisted  mostly  of  tea  and  spirits,  was  consigned  to  an  Ayr 
trader,  who  had  several  agents  in  the  remote  parish  of  Kirk- 
oswald,  which  at  this  period  afforded  more  i'acilities  for  car- 
rying on  the  contraband  trade  than  any  other  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  a  rocky  bay  of  the  parish,  we 
proposed  unlading  on  the  followJ:ig  night.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  the  several  agents,  who  were  yet  ignorant  of 
our  arrival,  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with  us;  and,  on 
volunteering  my  service  for  the  purpose,  I  was  landed  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Turnberry,  once  the  seat 
of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

I  had  accomplished  my  object  ;  it  was  evening,  and  a 
party  of  countrymen  were  sauntering  among  the  clififs,  wait- 
ing for  ni;;htfall  and  the  appearance  of  the  lugger.  There 
are  splendid  caverns  on  the  coast  of  Kirkoswald;  and,  to 
while  away  the  time,  I  had  descended  to  the  shore  by  a 
broken  ar.d  precipitous  path,  with  a  view  of  exploiing  what 
are  termed  the  Caves  of'  Culzcan,  by  far  the  finest  in  this 
part  of  Scotland.  The  evening  w.as  of  great  beauty  :  the 
sea  spread  out  from  the  cliffs  to  the  far  horizon,  like  the 
sea  of  gold  and  crystal  described  by  the  Proph(  t ;  and  its 
warm  orange  hues  so  harmonized  with  those  of  the  sky,  that, 
passing  over  the  dimly-defined  line  of  demarcation,  the  whole 
U|)per  and-nether  expanse  seemed  but  one  glorious  firma- 
ment, with  the  dark  Ailsa,  like  a  thunder-cloud,  sleeping  in 
the  midst.  The  sun  was  hastening  to  his  setting,  and  threw 
his  strong  red  light  on  the  wall  of  rock  which,  loftier  and 
more  imposing  than  the  walls  of  even  the  mighty  Babylon, 
stretched  onward  along  the  beach,  headland  after  headland, 
till  tlie  last  sank  abruptly  in  the  far  distance,  and  only  the 
wide  ocean  stretched  beyond.  I  passed  along  the  insulated 
piles  of  cliff  that  rise  thick  along  the  basis  of  the  precipices 
— now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shadou' — till  I  reached  the  open- 
ing of  one  of  the  largest  caves.  The  roof  rose  more  than 
fitly  feet  over  my  head — a  broad  stream  of  light,  that  seemed 
redder  and  more  fiery  frem  the  surrounding  gloom,  slanted 
inwards,  and,  as  I  paused  in  the  opening,  my  shadow,  length- 
ened and  daik,  fell  athwart  the  floor — a  slim  and  narrow 
bur  of  black — till  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  inner  recess.  There 
was  a  wild  and  uncommon  beauty  in  the  scene  that  power- 
fully affected  the  imagination  ;  and  I  stood  admiring  it  in 
that  delicious  dreamy  mood  in  which  one  can  forget  all  but 
the  present  enjoyment,  when  I  was  roused  to  a  recollection 
of  the  business  of  the  evening  by  the  sound  of  a  footfall 
echoing  Irom  within.  It  seemed  approaching  by  a  sort  of 
cross  jiassage  in  the  rock,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  country  people  whom  I  had  left  among  the 
cliffs  above,  stood  belbre  me.  He  wore  a  broad  Lowland 
bonnet,  and  his  plain  homely  suit  of  coarse  russet  seemed  to 
bespeak  liim  a  peasant  of  perliaps  tlie  poorest  class  ;  but,  as 
he  emerged  from  the  gloom,  and  the  red  light  fell  full  on  his 
countenance,  I  saw  an  indescribable  something  in  the  ex- 
pression that  in  an  instant  awakened  my  curiosity.  He  was 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  frame  the  most  muscular 
and  compact  1  haye  almost  ever  seen,  .and  there  was  a  bknded 
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mixture  of  elasticil,-  and  firmness  in  nis  tread  tnat  to 
one  accustomed,  as  I  had  been,  to  estimate  the  physical 
capabilities  of  men,  gave  evidence  of  a  uniun  of  immense 
jiersonal  strenp;tli  with  great  activity.  IMy  first  idea  regard- 
ing the  stranger — and  I  know  not  how  it  should  have  struck 
me — was  that  of  a  very  powerful  frame  animated  by  a  double 
portion  of  vitality-  The  red  light  shone  full  on  liio  face, 
and  gave  a  ruddy  tinge  to  the  complexion,  which  I  after- 
wards found  it  wanted — for  he  was  naturally  of  a  darker 
hue  than  common  ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  expres- 
sion of  the  large  flashing  eyes,  the  features  that  seemed  so 
thoroughly  cast  in  the  mould  of  thought,  and  of  the  broad, 
full,  perpendicular  forehead.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  that  I  addressed  him  with  more  of  the 
courtesy  which  my  earlier  pursuits  had  rendered  familiar  to 
me  than  of  the  bluntness  of  my  adopted  profession.  "  This 
sweet  evening,"  I  said,  "  is  by  far  too  fine  for  our  lugger  ;  1 
question  whether,  in  these  calms,  we  need  expect  her  before 
midnight  ;  but  'tis  well,  since  wait  we  must,  that  'tis  in  a 
place  where  the  hours  may  pass  so  agreeably."  The  stranger 
good-humouredly  acquiesced  in  the  remark,  and  we  sat 
down  together  on  the  dry,  waterworn  pebbles,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  broken  shells  and  minute  pieces  of  wreck,  that 
strewed  the  opening  of  the  cave. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  lovelier  evening!"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  the 
waters  above  the  firmament  seem  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
waters  below.  And  never  surely  v/as  there  a  scene  of  wilder 
beauty.  Only  look  inwards,  and  see  how  the  stream  of  red 
light  seems  bounded  by  the  extreme  darkness,  like  a  river 
by  its  banks,  and  how  the  reflection  of  the  ripple  goes  wav- 
ing in  golden  curls  along  the  roof !" 

"  1  have  been  admiring  the  scene  for  the  last  half  hour," 
I  said  ;  "  Shakspeare  speaks  of  a  music  that  cannot  be  heard, 
and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  place  where  one  might  better  learn 
to  comment  on  the  passage." 

Both  the  thought  and  the  phrase  seemed  new  to  him. 
"  A  music  that  cannot  be  heard  !"  he  repeated  ;  and  then, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  "  you  allude  to  the  fact,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  sweet  music,  and  forms  such  as  these,  of  silent 
beauty  and  grandeur,  awaken  in  the  mind  emotions  of  nearly 
the  same  cla.ss.  There  is  something  truly  exquisite  in  the 
concert  of  to-night." 

1  muttered  a  simple  assent. 
"  See,"  he  continued,  "  how  finely  these  insulated  piles 
nf  rock  that  rise  in  .so  many  combinations  of  form  along  the 
beach,  break  and  diversify  the  red  light,  and  how  the  glossy 
leaves  of  the  ivy  glisten  in  the  hollows  of  the  precipices 
above  !  And  then,  how  the  sea  spreads  away  to  the  far 
liorizon,  a  glorious  pavement  of  crimson  and  gold  ! — and  how 
the  dark  Ailsa  rises  in  the  midst,  like  the  little  cloud  seen 
by  the  Prophet !  The  mind  seems  to  enlarge,  the  heart  to 
expand,  iu  the  contemplation  of  so  much  of  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  soul  asserts  its  due  supremacy.  And,  oh  ! 
'tis  surely  well  that  we  can  escape  from  those  little  cares  of 
life  which  fetter  down  our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  our  wishes, 
to  the  wants  and  the  enjoyments  of  our  animal  existence  ; 
and  that,  amid  the  grand  and  the  sublime  of  nature,  we  may 
learn  from  the  spirit  within  us  that  we  are  better  than  the 
beasts  that  perish  !" 

I  looked  up  to  the  animated  countenance  and  flashing  eyes 
of  my  companion,  and  wondered  what  sort  of  a  peasant  it 
was  i  had  met  with.  "  Wild  and  beautiful  as  the  scene 
is,"  I  said,  "  you  will  find,  even  among  those  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  ])raise  of  wisdom  and  learning,  men  who 
regard  such  scenes  as  mere  errors  of  nature.  Burnet 
would  have  told  you  that  a  Dutch  landscape,  without  hill, 
rock,  or  valley,  must  !)■,■  the  perfection  of  bciutv,  seeing 
that  Paradise  itself  coidd  have  furnished  nothing  better." 

"  I  hold  Milton  as  higlier  authority  on  the  subject,"  said 
my  companion,  "  than  all  tiie  philosophers  who  ever  wrote. 
l.leauty,  iu  a  tame   unv  iried  flat,  wliere  a  man  would  know 


his  country  oniv  oy  the  milestones  !     A   v^ry  Dutch  Para- 
dise, truly  !" 

"  But  would  not  some  of  vour  companions  above,"  I 
asked,  "  deem  the  scene  as  much  an  error  of  nature  as 
Burnet  himself?  They  could  pass  over  these  stubborn  rocks 
neither  plough  nor  harrow." 

"  True,"  he  replied — "  there  is  a  species  of  small  wisdom 
in  the  world  that  often  constitutes  the  extremest  of  its 
folly  ;  a  wisdom  that  would  change  the  entire  natuie  of 
good,  had  it  but  the  power,  by  vainlv  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der that  good  universal.  It  would  convert  the  entire  earth 
into  one  vast  corn  field,  and  then  find  that  it  had  ruined  the 
species  by  its  improvement." 

"  We  of  Scotland  can  hardly  be  ruined  in  that  way  for 
an  age  to  come,"  I  said.  "  But  I  am  not  sure  that  1 
understand  you.  Alter  the  very  nature  of  good  in  the 
attempt  to  render  it  universal  I     How  }" 

"  I  daresay  you  have  seen  a  graduated  scale,"  said  my 
companion,  "  exhibiting  the  various  powers  of  the  dififerent 
musical  instrtiments,  and  observed  how  some  of  limited 
scope  cross  only  a  few  of  the  divisions,  and  Jiow  others 
stretch  nearly  from  side  to  side.  'Tis  but  a  poor  truism, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  similar  differences  in  scope  and  powei 
obtain  among  men — th.at  there  are  minds  who  could  not 
join  in  the  concert  of  to-night — who  could  see  neither  beauty 
nor  grandeur  amid  these  wild  clitfs  and  caverns,  or  in  that 
glorious  expanse  of  sea  and  sky  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  minds  so  finely  modulated — minds  that 
sweep  so  broadly  across  the  scale  of  nature,  that  there  is 
no  object,  however  minute,  no  breath  of  feeling,  however 
faint,  but  what  it  awakens  their  sweet  vibrations — the 
snow-flake  falling  in  the  stream,  the  daisy  of  the  field, 
the  conies  of  the  rock,  the  hysop  of  the  wall.  Now,  the 
vast  and  various  frame  of  ncture  is  adapted  not  to  the 
lesser  but  to  the  larger  mind.  It  spreads  on  and  around  us 
in  all  its  rich  and  magnificent  variety,  and  finds  the  full 
portraiture  of  its  Proteus-like  beauty  in  the  mirror  of  genius 
alone.  Evident,  however,  as  this  may  seem,  we  find  a  sort 
of  levelling  principle  in  the  inferior  order  of  minds,  and 
which,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  their  grand  characteristics — 
a  principle  that  would  fain  abridge  the  scale  to  their  own 
narrow  capabilities — that  would  cut  down  the  vastness  of 
nature  to  suit  the  littleness  of  their  own  conceptions  ancJ 
desires,  and  convert  it  into  one  tame,  uniform,  vicchocre 
good,  which  would  bo  goal  but  to  themselves  alone,  and 
ultimately  not  even  that." 

"  I  think  I  can  now  understand  you,"  I  said  :  "  you  de- 
scribe a  sort  of  swinish  wisdom  that  would  convert  the 
world  into  one  vast  sty.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tra- 
velled far  enough  to  know  the  value  of  a  blue  hill,  and 
would  not  willingly  lose  so  much  as  one  of  these  landmarks 
of  our  mother  land,  by  which  kindly  hearts  in  distant  coun- 
tries love  to  remember  it." 

"  I  daresay  we  are  getting  fanciful,"  rejoined  my  com- 
panion ;  ''but  certainly,  in  man's  schemes  of  improvement, 
both  physical  and  moral,  there  is  commonly  a  littleness 
and  want  of  adaptation  to  the  general  good  that  aliuost 
always  defeats  his  aims.  He  sees  and  understands  but  a 
minute  portion — it  is  always  some  partial  good  he  would 
Introduce  ;  and  thus  he  but  destroys  the  just  proportions  of 
a  nicely  regulated  system  of  things  by  exaggerating  one  of 
the  parts.  1  passed,  of  late,  through  a  richly  cultivated 
district  of  country,  in  which  the  agricultural  improver  had 
done  his  utmost.  Never  were  there  finer  fields,  more  con- 
venient steadings,  crops  of  richer  promise,  abetter  regulated 
system  of  production.  Corn  and  cattle  had  mightily  im- 
proved ;  but  what  had  man,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  become  .• 
Is  not  the  body  better  than  food,  and  life  than  raiment ' 
If  that  decline  for  which  all  other  things  exist,  it  surely 
matters  little  that  all  these  other  things  prosper.  .Am! 
here   though   the  corn    the  cattle,  the  IJcUis,  the  steadings 
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liail  iniprovctl,  man  liad  sunk.  There  were  but  two  classes 
ill  the  district:  a  few  cold-liearted  speculators,  wlio  united 
what  is  worst  in  tlie  character  of  the  landed  proprietor  and  tlie 
merchant — these  were  your  gentlemen  farmers;  and  a  class 
of  degraded  helots,  little  superior  to  the  cattle  they  tended 
these  were  your  farm  servants.  And  for  two  such  extreme 
classes — necessary  result  of  such  a  state  of  things — had  this 
unfortunate,  though  highly  eulogized  district,  parted  with 
a  moral,  intelligent,  high-minded  peasantry — the  true  boast 
and  true  i  iches  of  their  country." 

"I  have,  I  think,  observed  something  like  what  you 
describe,"  I  said. 

"I  give,"  he  replied,  "but  one  instance  of  a  thousand. 
But  mark  how  the  sun's  lower  disk  has  just  reached  the  line 
of  the  horizjn,  and  how  the  long  level  rule  of  light  stretches 
to  the  very  innermost  recess  of  the  cave!  It  darkens  as  the 
orb  sinks.  And  see  how  the  gauze-like  shadows  creep  on 
from  the  sea,  film  after  film  ! — and  now  tlicy  have  reached 
the  ivy  that  mantles  round  the  castle  of  The  Bruce.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  Barbour?" 

"  Well,"  I  said;  "  a  spirited,  fine  old  fellow,  who  loved  his 
country  and  did  much  for  it.  I  could  once  repeat  all  his 
ciiosen  passages.  Do  you  remember  how  he  describes  King 
llol)crt's  rencounter  with  the  English  knight.?" 

Jly  companion  sat  up  erect,  and,  clenching  his  fist,  be- 
gan repeating  the  passage,  with  a  power  and  animation  that 
seemed  to  double  its  inherent  energy  and  force. 

"  Glorious  old  Barbour !"  ejaculated  he,  when  ho  had 
finished  the  description  ;  "  many  a  heart  has  beat  all  the 
higher  when  the  bale-fires  were  blazing,  through  the  tutor- 
age of  thy  noble  verses  !  Blind  Harry,  too — what  has  not 
Lis  country  owed  to  him  I" 

"  Ah,  they  have  long  since  been  banished  from  our  po- 
pular literature,"  I  said  ;  "  and  3'et  Blind  Harry's  'Wallace,' 
as  Hailes  tells  us,  was  at  one  time  the  very  Bible  of  the 
Scotch.  But  love  of  country  seems  to  be  getting  old- 
fashioned  among  us,  and  we  have  become  philosophic 
finough  to  set  up  for  citizens  of  the  world." 

"  All  cold  pretence,"  rejoined  my  companion  ;  "  an  effect 
af  that  small  wisdom  we  have  just  been  decrying.  Cosmo- 
politism, as  we  are  accustomed  to  define  it,  can  be  no 
virtue  of  the  present  age.  nor  yet  of  the  next,  nor  perhaps 
for  centuries  to  come.  Even  when  it  shall  have  attained 
to  its  best,  and  when  it  may  be  most  safely  indulged  in,  it 
is  according  to  the  nature  of  man,  that,  instead  of  running 
counter  to  the  love  of  country,  it  should  exist  as  but  a  widor 
dift'usion  of  the  feeling,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  wider  circle 
round  it.  It  is  absurdity  itself  to  oppose  the  love  of  our 
country  to  that  of  our  race." 

"  Do  I  rightly  understand  you .''"  I  said.  "  You  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  patriot  may  safely  expand  into  the 
citizen  of  the  world  ;  but,  in  the  present  age,  he  would  do 
well,  you  think,  to  confine  his  energies  within  the  inner 
circle  of  country." 

"  Decidedly,"  he  rejoined;  "man  should  love  liis  species 
at  all  times,  but  it  is  ill  with  him  if,  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent, he  loves  not  his  country  more.  The  spirit  of  war  and 
aggression  is  yet  abroad — there  are  laws  to  be  established, 
rights  to  be  defended,  invaders  to  be  repulsed,  tyrants  to  be 
deposed.  And  who  but  the  patriot  is  equal  to  these  things? 
VVe  are  not  yet  done  with  tlie  Bruces,  the  Wallaces,  the  Tells, 
the  Washingtons — yes,  the  Washingtons,  whether  they 
fight  for  or  against  us — we  are  not  yet  done  with  them. 
The  cosmopolite  is  but  a  puny  abortion — a  birth  ere  the 
natural  time,  that  at  once  endangers  the  life  and  betrays  the 
weakness  of  the  country  that  bears  hirii.  Would  that  he 
were  sleeping  in  his  elements  till  his  proper  time  I  But  we 
are  getting  ashamed  of  our  countiy,  of  our  language,  our 
manners,  our  music,  our  literature  ;  nor  shall  we  have 
rnnugli  of  the  old  spirit  left  us  to  assert  our  liberties  or 
fight  our  battles.     Oh,  for  some  Barbour  or  Blind  Harry  of 


the  present  day,  to  m,^lic  us,  once  more,  proud  of  our 
country  !" 

I  quoted  the  famous  saying  of  Fletcher  of  Salton — "  Allow 
me  to  make  the  songs  of  a  country,  and  I  will  allow  you  to 
make  its  laws." 

"  But  here,"  I  said,  "  is  our  lugger  stealing  round  Tum- 
bcrry  Head.  We  shall  soon  part,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  I 
would  fain  know  with  whom  I  have  spent  an  hour  so  afree- 
ably,  and  have  some  name  to  remember  him  bv.  My  own 
name  is  Matthew  Lindsay;   I  am  a  native  of  Irvine." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  young  man,  rising  and  cordially  grasp- 
ing the  proffered  hand,  "  am  a  native  of  Ayr;  my  nanie  ii 
Robert  Bums." 

CHAPTER  II. 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  topotlier, 

Tlicn,  sir,  jour  lianj — my  friend  and  hrotlier  ! 

Dedication  to  G.  IlamUton. 

A  light  breeze  liad  risen  as  the  sun  sunk,  and  our  lugger, 
with  all  her  sails  set,  came  sweeping  along  the  shore.  .She 
had  nearly  gained  the  little  bay  in  front  of  the  cave,  and 
the  countrymen  from  above,  to  the  number  of  pi  rhajia 
twenty,  had  descended  to  the  beach,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
after  a  shrill  whistle,  and  a  brief  half  minute  of  commo- 
tion among  the  crew,  she  wore  round  and  stood  out  to  se2. 
I  turned  to  the  south,  and  saw  a  square-rigged  vessel 
shooting  out  from  behind  one  of  the  rocky  headlands,  and 
then  bearing  down  in  a  long  tack  on  the  smuggler.  "  'I'he 
sharks  are  upon  us,"  said  one  of  the  countrymen,  vhosct 
eyes  had  turned  in  the  same  direction — "  we  shall  have  no 
sport  to-night."  We  stood  lining  the  beach  in  anxious 
curiosity  ;  the  breeze  freshened  as  the  evening  fell  ;  and 
the  lugger,  as  she  lessened  to  our  sight,  went  leaning 
against  the  foam  in  a  long  bright  furrow,  that,  catching  the 
last  light  of  evening,  shone  like  the  milky  way  amid  the 
blue.  Occasionally  we  could  see  the  flash,  and  hear  the 
booming  of  a  gun  from  tlie  other  vessel  ;  but  the  night  fell 
thick  and  dark  ;  the  waves  too  began  to  lash  against  the 
rocks,  drowning  every  feebler  sound  in  a  continuous  roar- 
ing;  and  every  trace  of  both  the  chase  and  the  chaser  dis- 
appeared. The  party  broke  up,  and  I  was  left  standing 
alone  on  the  beach,  a  little  nearer  home,  but  in  every  other 
respect  in  quite  the  same  circumstances  as  when  landed  by 
my  American  friends  on  the  wild  coast  of  Connaught. 
"  Another  of  Fortune's  freaks  !"  I  ejaculated  ;  "  but  'tis  well 
she  can  no  longer  surprise  me." 

A  man  stepped  out  in  the  darkness  as  I  spoke,  from 
beside  one  of  the  rocks ;  it  was  the  peasant  Burns,  my 
acquaintance  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening. 

"  I  have  waited,  ]\Ir  Lindsay,"  he  said,  "  to  see  whether 
some  of  the  country  folks  here,  who  have  homes  of  th<  ir  own 
to  invite  you  to,  might  not  have  brought  you  along  with 
them.  But  I  am  afraid  you  must  just  be  content  to  pass  the 
night  with  me.  I  can  give  you  a  share  of  my  bed  and 
my  supper,  though  both,  I  am  aware,  need  many  apologies." 
I  made  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  and  we  ascended  the 
cliff  together.  "  I  live,  when  at  home  with  my  parents," 
said  my  companion,  "  in  the  inland  parish  of  Tarbolton  ;  but, 
for  the  last  two  months,  I  have  attended  school  here,  and 
lodge  with  an  old  widow  woman  in  the  village.  To-morrow, 
as  harvest  is  fast  approaching,  I  return  to  my  father." 

"  And  I,"  I  replied,  "  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying  you   in   at    least  the  early   part  of   your   journey, 

my  way  to  Irvine,  where  my  mother  still  lives." 

We  reached  the  village,  and  entered  a  little  cottage,  that 
presented  its  gable  to  the  street,  and  its  side  to  one  of  the 
narrower  lanes. 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  landlady,"  said  mv  com- 
panion, "  an  excellent,  kind-hearted  old  woman.  %vilh  a  fund 
of  honest  Scotch  pride  and  shrewd  good  sense  in  her  com- 
pooition.   and   with   the  tcother  as  strnn^r  in   i^.p   heart  a 
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ever,  lliou>xli  sne  lost  the  last  of  her  cliildren  more  tnan 
tuenty  years  ago." 

We  found  the  good  \voman  .sitting  Deside  a  small  out 
very  clieerful  fire.  Tlie  hearth  was  newly  swept,  and  the 
door  neulv  sanded  ;  and,  directly  fronting  her,  there  was 
an  cm[)ty  chair,  which  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  to  its 
place  in  the  expectation  of  some  one  to  fill  it. 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  me,  Robert,  my  bairn,"  said 
the  uoman,  "  an'  I  kenna  how  I  sail  ever  get  on  without 
you  ;  I  have  almost  forgotten,  sin  you  came  to  live  with  me, 
that  I  have  neither  children  nor  husband,"  On  seeing  me, 
slie  stopped  short. 

"  An  acquaintance,"  said  my  companion,  '•'  whom  I  have 
made  bold  to  bring  with  me  for  the  night ;  but  you  must 
not  put  yourself  to  any  trouble,  mother  ;  he  is,  1  daresay, 
as  much  accustomed  to  plain  fare  as  myself.  Only,  how- 
ever, vve  must  get  an  additional  pint  of  yillfrom  the  clachcm: 
vou  know  this  is  my  last  evening  with  you,  and  was  to 
be  a  merry  one  at  any  rate."  The  woman  looked  me  full 
in  the  face. 

"  JMatthew  Lindsay  !"  she  exclaimed — "  can  you  have  for- 
gotten your  poor  old  aunt  Margaret  !"      1  grasped  her  hand. 

"  Dearest  aisnt,  this  is  surely  most  unexpected  !  IIow 
could  1  have  so  much  as  dreamed  you  were  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  me.'^"     Mutual  congratulation  ensued. 

"  This,"  she  said,  turning  to  my  companion,  "  is  the 
nephew  I  liave  so  often  told  you  about,  and  so  often  wished 
to  bring  you  acquainted  with.  lie  is,  like  yourself,  a  great 
readtr  and  a  great  thinker,  and  there  is  no  need  that  your 
jiroud,  kindly  heart  should  be  jealous  of  him  ;  for  he  has 
l)een  ever  quite  as  poor,  and  maybe  the  poorer  of  the  two." 
After  still  more  of  greeting  and  congratulation,  the  young 
man  rose. 

''•  The  niglit  is  dark,  mother,"  he  said,  "  and  the  road 
to  the  clachan  a  rough  one  ;  besides  you  and  your  kinsman 
will  have  much  to  say  to  one  another.  I  shall  just  slip 
out  to  the  clachan  for  you  ;  and  you  shall  both  tell  me 
iin  mv  return  whether  I  am  not  a  prime  judge  of  ale." 

"  The  kindest  heart,  Matthew,  that  ever  lived,"  said  my 
relative,  as  he  left  the  liouse  ;  "  ever  since  he  came  to  Kirk- 
osAvald,  he  has  been  both  son  and  daughter  to  me,  and  I 
shall  feel  twice  a  widow  when  he  goes  away." 

"  I  am  mistaken,  aunt,"  I  said,  "  if  he  be  not  the  strongest 
minded  man  I  ever  saw.  Be  assured  he  stands  high  among 
the  aristocracy  of  nature,  wliatever  may  be  thought  of  him 
in  Kirkoswald.  There  is  a  robustness  of  intellect,  joined 
to  an  overmastering  force  of  character,  about  him,  which  I 
have  never  yet  seen  equalled,  though  I  have  been  intimate 
with  at  least  one  very  superior  mind,  and  with  hundreds  of 
the  class  who  pass  for  men  of  talent.  I  have  been  thinking, 
ever  since  1  met  with  him,  of  the  William  Tells  and  Wil- 
liam Wallaces  of  liistory — men  who,  in  those  times  of 
trouble  which  unfix  the  foundations  of  society,  step  out  from 
their  obscurity  to  rule  the  destiny  of  nations. 

"  I  was  ill  about  a  mouth  ago,"  said  my  relative — "  so  vcrv 
ill  that  I  thought  I  was  to  have  done  with  the  world  alto- 
gether ;  and  Robert  was  both  nurse  and  physician  to  me — 
he  kindled  my  fire,  too,  every  morning,  and  sat  up  beside 
me  sometimes  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  night.  What 
wonder  I  should  love  him  as  my  own  child  ?  Had  your 
cousin  Henry  been  spared  to  me,  he  would  now  have  been 
much  about  Robert's  age." 

The  conversation  passed  to  other  matters,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour,  my  new  friend  entered  the  room  ;  when  vi-e  sat 
down  to  a  homely,  but  cheerful  repast. 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  argument,  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes, with  our  parish  schoolmaster,"  he  said — "a  shrewd, 
sensible  man,  and  a  prime  scholar,  but  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined Calvinists  I  ever  knew.  Now,  there  is  some- 
thing, Mr  Lindsay,  in  abstract  Calvinism,  that  dissatisfies 
and  distresses  me  ;  and  yet,  I  must  confess,  there  is  so  inucli 


of  good  in  the  working  ot  the  system,  that  I  would  ill  like 
to  sec  it  supplanted  by  any  other.  I  am  convinced,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  nothing  so  eflScient  in  teaching  the  bulk  of  a 
people  to  think  as  a  C'alvinistic  church." 

"  Ah,  Roliert,"  said  my  aunt,  "  it  does  meikle  mair  nor 
that.  Look  round  you,  my  bairn,  an'  see  Ir"  there  be  a  kirk 
in  which  puir  sinful  creatures  have  niair  comfort  in  thcil 
sufferings  or  mair  hope  in  their  deaths." 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  my  companion,  "  I  like  well  enough 
to  dispute  with  the  schoolmaster,  but  I  must  have  no 
dispute  with  you.  I  know  the  heart  is  everything  in  these 
matters,  and  yours  is  much  wiser  than  mine." 

"  There  is  something  in  abstract  Calvinism,"  he  continued, 
"that  distresses  me.  In  almost  all  our  researches  we  arrive 
at  an  ultimate  barrier,  which  interposes  its  wall  of  darkness 
between  us  and  the  last  grand  truth,  in  the  series  which  we 
had  trusted  was  to  prove  a  master-key  to  the  whole.  We 
dwell  in  a  sort  of  Goshen — there  is  light  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  all 
around  ;  and  as  every  Hebrew  must  have  known  that  tht 
hedge  of  cloud  which  he  saw  resting  on  the  landscape,  v.ac 
a  boundary  not  to  things  themselves,  but  merely  to  his  view 
of  things — for  beyond  there  were  cities,  and  plains,  and 
oceans,  and  continents — so  we  in  like  manner  must  know 
that  the  barriers  of  which  I  speak  exist  only  in  relation  to 
the  faculties  which  we  employ,  not  to  the  objects  on  which  we 
employ  them.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  consciousness 
that  we  are  necessarily  and  irremediably  the  bound  prisoners 
of  ignorance,  and  that  all  the  great  truths  lie  outside  our 
prison,  we  can  almost  be  content  that,  in  most  cases,  i' 
should  be  so — not,  however,  with  reg.ird  to  those  gre.il 
unattainable  truths  which  lie  in  the  track  of  Calvinism. 
They  seem  too  important  to  be  wanted,  and  yet  want  (hem 
we  must — and  we  beat  our  very  heads  against  the  cruel 
barrier  which  separates  us  from  them." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  hardly  understand  you,"  I  saiil ; — '•  d.j 
assist  me  by  some  instance  or  illustration." 

"  You  are  acquainted,"  he  replied,  "  "ith  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  and,  in  thinking  over  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  destinies  of  man,  it  must  have  struck  vou 
that,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  our  fixed  notions 
of  the  goodness  of  Deity,  it  is  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  condition  of  our  race.  As  far  as  we  can 
know  of  ourselves  and  the  things  around  us,  there  seems, 
througli  the  will  of  Deity — for  to  what  else  can  «e  refer  it' 
— a  fixed,  invariable  conmction  between  what  we  term 
cause  and  effect.  Nor  do  we  demand  of  any  class  of  mere 
effects,  in  the  inanimate  or  irrational  world,  that  they  should 
regulate  themselves  otherwise  than  the  causes  which  produce 
them  have  determined.  The  roe  and  the  tiger  pursue,  un- 
questioned, the  instincts  of  their  several  natures  ;  the  cork 
rises,  and  the  stone  sinks  ;  and  no  one  thinks  of  callinir 
either  to  account  for  movements  so  op])osite.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  family  of  man  ;  and  yet  our  minds,  our  bodiis. 
our  circumstances,  are  but  combinations  of  effects,  over  the 
causes  of  which  «e  have  no  control.  We  did  not  clioose  a 
country  for  ourselves,  nor  yet  a  condition  in  life — nor  did  we 
determine  our  modicum  of  intellect,  or  our  amount  of  pas- 
sion—we did  not  impart  its  gravity  to  the  weightier  part  of 
our  nature,  or  give  expansion  to  the  lighter — nor  are  our 
instincts  of  our  own  planting.  IIow,  then,  being  thus  as 
much  the  creatures  of  necessity  as  the  denizens  of  the  wild 
and  forest^ — as  thoroughly  under  the  agency  of  fixed,  unal- 
terable causes,  as  the  dead  matter  around  us — why  are  "e 
yet  the  subjects  of  a  retriljutive  system,  and  accountable  for 
all  our  actions  '" 

•'  You  quarrel  with  Calviaism,"  I  said  ;  '"and  seem  one 
of  the  most  thorough-going  necessitarians  I  ever  knew." 

"  Not  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  though  my  judgment  cannot 
disprove  these  conclusions,  my  heart  cannot  acquiesce  in 
them — tlum^h  ^  »ee   that   I    am   as   certainly  the  si'''jcct  of 
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lau-s  tli.it  pxist  and  operate  inilopcndi'iit  of  my  ^^i",  as  tlio 
doaii  matter  armiiid  mo,  I  feel,  with  i;  certainty  quite  as 
fjreat,  that  I  am  a  free,  accountable  creature.  It  is  aecurd- 
iiii;  to  the  scope  of  my  entire  reason  that  1  should  deem 
nivself  bound — it  is  accordinj;  to  the  constitution  of  my 
wliole  nature  that  I  should  feel  mvself  free.  And  in  this 
consists  the  great,  the  fearful  problem — a  problem  which 
both  reason  and  revelation  propound  ;  but  the  truths  which 
can  alone  solve  it,  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  horizon  of  dark- 
ness— and  ne  vex  ourselves  in  vain.  'Tis  a  sort  of  moral 
asvmjitotes  ;  but  its  lines,  instead  of  approachini;  throuj^h  all 
space  uiihout  meeting,  seem  receding  through  all  space,  and 
yet  meet." 

"  Holiert,  my  bairn,"  said  my  aunt,  "  I  fear  you  are 
wasting  your  strength  on  these  mysteries  to  your  ain  hurt. 
Did  ye  no  see,  in  the  last  storm,  \vhen  ye  staid  out  a-nung 
the  caves  till  cock-crow,  that  the  bigger  and  stronger  the 
wave,  the  mair  was  it  broken  against  the  rocks.'' — it's  just 
thus  wi'  the  jiride  o' man's  understanding,  when  he  measures 
it  against  the  dark  things  o'  God.  An",  vet,  it's  sae  oidered 
that  the  same  wonderful  truths  which  perplex  an'  cast  down 
-the  proud  reason,  should  delight  an'  comfort  the  humble 
heart.  I  am  a  lone,  puir  woman,  Robert.  Bairns  and  hus- 
band have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  one  by  tne  ;  an',  now, 
for  twenty  weary  years,  I  have  been  childless  an'  a  widow. 
I5ut  triiw  ve  tiiat  the  puir  lone  woman  wanted  a  guard  an' 
a  comforter,  an'  a  provider,  through  a'  the  lang  milk  nichts, 
an'  a'  the  cauld  scarce  winters  o'  these  twenty  years.''  No, 
mv  bairn  —  I  kent  that  llimsel  was  wi'  me.  1  kent  it  by 
the  provision  He  made,  an'  tlie  care  He  took,  an'  the  joy  He 
pave.  An'  how,  think  you,  did  He  conil'ort  me  maist  } 
Just  by  the  blessed  assurance  that  a.'  my  trials  an'  a'  my 
sorrows  were  nae  hasty  chance  matters,  but  dispensations  for 
my  guid,  an'  the  guid  o'  those  he  took  to  hiniscl,  that,  in 
the  perfect  love  and  wisdom  o'  his  nature,  he  had  ordained 
frae  the  beginning." 

"Ah,  mother,"  said  my  friend,  after  a  pause,  "you 
understand  the  doctrine  far  better  than  I  do  !  There  are, 
I  find,  no  contradictions  in  the  Calvinism  of  the  heart." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Avr.  piirglinji,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods  thiek'niiig  green  ; 
The  frjijrr.int  bireh  .ind  h.iwthom  ho.ar 

Twined,  amorous,  round  the  raptured  seene  • 
The  flowers  s^irang  wanton  to  be  prcst, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray- 
Till,  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

To  Mart/  in  //craven. 

We  wore  early  on  the  road  together  ;  the  day,  though 
wniinvhat  gloomy,  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  we  walked 
slowly  onward,  neither  of  us  in  the  least  disposed  to  hasten 
our  parting,  by  hastening  our  journey.  We  liad  discussed 
filly  different  topics,  and  were  prepared  to  enter  on  fifty 
moie,  when  we  reached  the  ancient  burgh  of  Ayr,  where 
our  roads  separated. 

"  I  have  taken  an  immense  liking  to  you,  Jlr  Lindsay," 
said  my  companion,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  parapet 
of  the  old  bridge,  "  and  have  just  bethought  me  of  a 
scheme  through  which  I  may  enjoy  your  company  for, 
at  least,  one  night  more.  The  Ayr  is  a  lovely  river, 
and  you  tell  me  you  have  never  explored  it.  We  sliall 
explore  it  together  this  evening,  for  about  ten  iiiiles,  when 
we  shall  find  ourselves  at  the  farm-Iiouse  of  Loclilea. 
You  may  depend  on  a  hearty  welcome  from  my  father, 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  wish  much  to  introduce  to  you,  as  a 
man  worth  your  knowing ;  and,  as  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  the  scheme,  you  are  surely  too  good-natured  to  disap- 
point me."  Little  risk  of  that,  I  thought  ;  I  had,  in  fact, 
jccome  thoron^hlj-  enamoured  of  the  warm-hearted  benevo- 


lence, and  fascinating  versatiiin  <»i  .iiy  companion,  and 
acquiesced  with  the  hevt  good-will  in  the  world. 

We  had  threaded  the  coun^e  of  the  river  for  several  miles. 
It  runsthrougli  a  wild  pastoral  valley,  roughened  by  thickets 
of  copsevvood,  and  bounded,  on  cither  hand,  by  a  lino  of 
swelling,  moory  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  (l'w  irregular 
patches  of  corn,  and  here  and  there  some  little.,  nest-like 
cottage  peeping  out  from  among  the  wood.  The  clouds, 
which,  during  the  morning,  had  obscured  the  entire  face  of 
the  heavens,  were  breaking  up  their  array,  and  the  sun  was 
looking  down,  in  twenty  different  places,  thrimgh  the  open- 
ings, checkering  the  landscape  with  a  fiiilastic,  though 
lovely  carpeting  of  light  and  shadow.  Before  lis,  there 
rose  a  thick  wood,  on  a  jutting  promontory,  that  looked  blue 
and  dark  in  the  shade,  as  if  it  wore  mourning ;  while  the 
sunlit  stream  beyond  shone  through  the  trunks  and  branclus, 
like  a  river  of  fire.  /\t  length  the  clouds  seemed  to  have 
melted  in  the  blue — for  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to 
speed  them  away — and  the  sun,  now  hastening  to  the  west, 
shone,  in  unbroken  effulgence,  over  the  wide  extent  of  the 
dell,  lighting  up  stream  and  w.iod,  and  field  and  cottage,  in 
one  continuous  blaze  of  glory.  We  had  walked  on  in  silence 
for  the  last  half  hour  ;  but  I  could  sometimes  hear  my  com- 
panion  muttering  as  he  went ;  and  when,  in  passing  through 
a  thicket  of  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle,  we  staited  from  itii 
perch  a  linnet  that  had  been  filling  the  air  with  its  melody,  I 
could  hear  him  exclaim,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  "  Bonny 
bonny  birdie  !  why  hasten  frae  me  ? — I  wadna  skaitli  a  feather 
o'  yer  wing."  He  turned  round  to  me,  and  I  could  sto 
that  his  eyes  weie  swimming  in  moisture. 

"  Can  he  be  other,"  he  said,  "  than  a  good  and  benevo. 
lent  God,  who  gives  us  moments  like  these  to  enjoy  .'' 
Oh,  my  friend,  without  these  Sabbaths  of  the  soul,  that 
come  to  refresh  and  invigorate  it,  it  would  dry  up  within 
us  !  How  exquisite,"  he  continued,  "  how  entire  the  sym- 
pathy which  exists  between  all  that  is  good  and  fair  in 
external  nature,  and  all  of  good  and  fair  that  dwells  in  our 
own  I  And,  oh,  how  the  heart  expands  and  lightens  !  The 
world  is  as  a  grave  to  it — a  closely-covered  grave — and  it 
shrinks  and  deadens,  and  contracts  all  its  holier  and  more 
joyous  feelings  under  the  cold,  earth-like  pressure.  But, 
amid  the  grand  and  lovely  of  nature — amid  these  forms  and 
colours  of  richest  beauty — there  is  a  disinterment,  a  resur- 
rection of  sentiment ;  the  pressure  of  our  earthly  part  seems 
removed,  and  those  senses  of  the  mind,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
which  serve  to  connect  our  spirits  with  the  invisible  world 
around  us,  recover  their  proper  tone,  and  perform  their 
proper  office." 

"  Senses  of  (he  mind,"  I  said,  repeating  the  phrase  ;  "  the 
idea  is  new  to  me ;  but  I  think  I  catch  your  meaning." 

"  Yes  ;  there  are — there  must  be  such,"  he  continued, 
with  growing  enthusiasm  ;  "man  is  essentially  a  religious  crea- 
ture— a  looker  beyond  the  grave,  from  the  very  constitutioi. 
of  his  mind  ;  and  the  sceptic  who  denies  it,  is  untiue  not 
merely  to  the  Being  who  has  made  and  who  preserves  him, 
but  to  the  entire  scope  and  bent  of  his  own  nature  besides. 
Wherever  man  is — whether  he  be  a  wanderer  of  the  w  ild 
forest  or  still  wilder  desert,  a  dweller  in  some  lone  isle  of 
the  sea,  or  the  tutored  and  i'uU-minded  denizen  of  some 
blessed  land  like  our  own — wherever  man  is,  there  is  reli- 
gion— hopes  that  look  forward  and  upward — the  belief  in 
an  unending  existence,  and  a  land  of  separate  souls." 

1  was  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  my  companion, 
tiid  felt,  for  the  time,  as  if  my  mind  had  become  the  niirr,.r 
of  his.  There  seems  to  obtain  among  men  a  species  of 
moral  gravitation,  analogous,  in  its  principles,  to  that  which 
regulates  and  controls  the  movements  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. The  larger  and  more  ponderous  any  body,  the 
greater  its  attractive  force,  and  the  more  overpowering  its 
influence  over  the  lesser  bodies  which  surround  it.  'i'he 
eurth  we  inhabit  cariies  the  moon  along  with  it  in  its  cours,.-. 
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and  is  itself  subject  to  the  immensely  more  powerful  in- 
fluence of  tlie  sun.  And  it  is  thus  with  character.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  nature,  as  certainly  as  of  tlie  system  we  inhabit, 
that  the  inferior  should  yield  to  the  superior,  and  the  lesser 
owe  its  guidance  to  the  greater.  I  had  hitherto  wandered 
on  through  life  almost  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  this 
law,  or  if  occasionally  rendered  half  aware  of  it,  it  was  only 
through  a  feeling  that  some  secrut  influence  was  operating 
favourably  in  my  behalf  on  the  common  minds  around  me. 
I  now  felt,  however,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  come  in 
contact  with  a  mind  immeasurably  more  powerful  than  my 
own  ;  my  thoughts  seemed  to  cast  themselves  into  the  very 
mould — my  sentiments  to  modulate  themselves  by  the  very 
tone  of  his.  And  yet  he  was  but  a  russet-clad  peasant — my 
junior  by  at  least  eight  years — who  was  returning  from 
school  to  assist  liis  father,  an  humble  tacksman,  in  the  labours 
of  the  approaching  harvest.  But  the  law  of  circumstance, 
so  arbitrary  in  ruling  the  destinies  of  common  men,  exerts 
but  a  feeble  control  over  the  children  of  genius.  The 
prophet  went  forth  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  anoint  a 
king  over  Israel,  and  the  choice  fell  on  a  shepherd  bjy 
who  was  tending  his  father's  Hocks  in  the  field. 

We  had  reached  a  lovely  bend  of  the  stream.  There  was 
a  semicircular  inflection  in  the  steep  bank,  which  waved 
over  us,  from  base  to  summit,  with  hawthorn  and  liazle  ;  and 
while  one  half  looked  blue  and  dark  in  the  shade,  the  other 
was  lighted  up  with  gorgeous  and  fiery  splendour  by  the  sun, 
now  fast  sinking  in  the  west.  The  efl'"ect  seemed  magical.  A 
little  grassy  platform  that  stretched  between  the  hanging 
wood  and  the  stream,  was  whitened  over  with  clothes,  that 
looked  like  snow-wreathes  in  the  hollow  ;  and  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl  watched  beside  them. 

"  Mary  Campbell !"  exclaimed  my  companion,  and,  in  a 
moment,  he  was  at  her  side,  and  had  grasped  both  her  hands 
in  his.  "  IIow  fortunate,  how  very  fortunate  I  am  !"  he  said  ; 
"  I  could  not  have  so  much  as  hoped  to  have  seen  you  to-night, 
and  yet  here  you  are  .  This,  Jlr  Lindsay,  is  a  loved  friend  of 
mine,  whom  I  have  known  and  valued  for  years  ;  ever,  indeed, 
.'.ince  we  herded  oursheep  together  underthecoverof  oneplaid. 
Dearest  Mary,  I  liave  had  sad  forebodings  regarding  you  for 
the  whole  last  month  I  was  in  Kirkoswald,  and  yet,  after  all 
mv  foolish  fears,  here  you  are,  ruddier  and  bonnier  than  ever." 

She  was,  in  truth,  a  beautiful,  sylph-like  young  woman — 
one  whom  I  would  have  looked  at  with  complacency  in  any 
circumstances  ;  for  who  that  admires  the  fair  and  the  lovely 
in  nature — whether  it  be  the  wide-spread  beauty  of  sky  and 
earth,  or  beauty  in  its  minuter  modifications,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  flowers  that  spring  up  at  our  feet,  or  the  butterfly  that 
flutters  overtliem — who,  I  say,  that  admires  the  fairand  lovely 
in  r.iture  can  be  indifl^erent  to  the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  all 
her  productions  ?  As  the  mistress,  however,  of  by  far  the 
^trongest-minded  man  I  ever  knew,  there  was  more  of  scru- 
tiny in  my  glance  than  usual,  and  1  felt  a  deeper  interest  in 
her  than  mere  beauty  could  have  awakened.  She  was,  per- 
haps, rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size  ;  but  formed 
in  such  admirable  proportion  that  it  seemed  out  of  place  to 
think  of  size  in  reference  to  her  at  all.  Who,  in  looking  at 
the  Venus  tie  Medicis,  asks  whether  she  be  tall  or  short  i"  The 
bust  and  neck  were  so  exquisitely  moulded,  that  they  re- 
minded me  of  Burke's  fanciful  remark,  viz.,  that  our  ideas  of 
beauty  originate  in  our  love  of  the  sex,  and  that  we  deem 
every  object  beautiful  which  is  described  by  soft  waving 
lines,  resembling  those  of  the  female  neck  and  bosom.  Jler 
feet  and  arms,  which  were  both  bare,  had  a  statue -like 
synimi'try,  and  marble-like  whiteness  ;  but  it  was  on  her 
expressive  and  lovely  countenance,  now  lighted  up  by  the 
glow  of  joyous  feeling,  that  nature  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
her  utmost  skill.  There  was  a  fascinating  mixture  in  the 
expression  of  superior  intelligence  and  child-like  simplicity  ; 
a  soft,  modest  liglit  dwelt  in  (he  blue  eye  ;  and  in  the  en- 
tire contour  and   gei.eral   form  of  the  features   there  was  a 


nearer  approach  to  the  union  of  the  straight  and  the 
rounded,  which  is  found  in  its  perfection  in  only  llie  Grecian 
face,  than  is  at  all  common  in  our  northern  Latitudes,  among 
the  descendants  of  either  the  Celt  or  the  Saxon.  I  felt, 
however,  as  I  gazed,  that,  when  lovers  meet,  the  presence  of 
a  third  person,  however  much  the  friend  of  either,  must 
always  be  less  than  agreeable. 

"  Mr  Burns,"  I  said,  "  there  is  a  beautiful  eminence  a  f«yv 
hundred  yards  to  the  right,  from  which  I  am  desirous  to  over- 
look the  windings  of  the  stream.  Do  permit  me  to  leave  you 
fur  a  short  half  hour,  when  1  shall  return  ;  or,  lest  I  weary  you 
by  my  stay,  'twere  better,  perhaps,  you  should  join  me  there. 
My  companion  greeted  the  proposal  with  a  good-humoureJ 
smile  of  intelligence;  and,  plunging  into  the  wood,  I  leP 
him  with  his  3Iary.  The  sun  bad  just  set  as  he  joined 
me. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  love,  5Ir  Lindaay  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,  never  seriously,"  I  replied.  "  I  am,  perhaps,  not 
naturally  of  the  coolest  temperament  imaginable ;  but  th( 
same  fortune  that  has  improved  mv  mind  in  some  littlt 
degree,  and  given  me  high  notions  of  the  sex,  has  hitlierto 
thrown  me  among  only  its  less  superior  specimens.  I  am 
now  in  my  eiglit-and-twentieth  year,  and  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  a  woman  whom  I  could  love." 

"  Then  you  are  yet  a  stranger,"  he  rejoined,  "  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  I  have 
enjoyed  more  heartfelt  pleasure  in  the  company  of  the  younj 
woman  I  have  just  left,  than  from  every  other  source  that  hai 
been  opened  to  me  from  my  childhood  till  now.  Love,  my 
friend,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law." 

"  Mary  Campbell  did  you  not  call  her  ?"  I  said.  "  She  is, 
I  think,  the  loveliest  creature  1  have  ever  seen  ;  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  the  expression  of  her  beauty,  if  her  mini 
be  not  as  lovely  as  her  person." 

"  It  is,  it  is,"  he  exclaimed — "  the  intelligence  ofan  angel 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Oh,  the  delight  of  being 
thoroughly  trusted,  thoroughly  beloved  by  one  of  the  loveliest, 
best,  purest-minded  of  all  God's  good  creatures  !  To  feel 
that  heart  beating  against  my  own,  and  to  know  that  it 
beats  for  me  only  !  Never  have  I  passed  an  evening  with 
my  Mary  without  returning  to  the  world  a  better,  gentler, 
wiser  man.  Love,  my  friend,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole 
law.  What  are  we  without  it  ? — poor,  vile,  selfish  animals  ; 
our  very  virtues  themselves,  so  exclusively  virtues  on  our 
own  behalf  as  to  be  well  nigh  as  hateful  as  our  vices. 
Nothing  so  opens  and  improves  the  heart,  nothing  so  widens 
the  grasp  of  the  affections,  nothing  half  so  cfTectually  brings 
us  out  of  our  crust  of  self,  as  a  happy,  well-regulated  love 
for  a  pure-minded,  affectionate-hearted  woman  !" 

"  There  is  another  kind  of  love  of  which  we  sailors  see 
somewhat,"  I  said,  "  which  is  not  so  easily  associated 
with  good." 

"  Love  I"  he  replied — "  no,  Mr  Lindsay,  that  is  not  the 
name.  Kind  associates  with  kind  in  all  natu""?  ;  and  love — • 
humanizing,  lieart-softciiing  love — cannot  be  the  companion 
of  whatever  is  low,  mean,  worthless,  degrading — the  asso- 
ciate of  ruthless  dishonour,  cunning,  treachery,  and  violent 
death.  Even,  independent  of  its  amount  of  evil  as  a  crime, 
or  the  evils  still  greater  than  itself  which  necessarily  accom- 
pany it,  there  is  nothing  that  so  petrifies  the  feeling  as  il- 
licit connection." 

"  Do  you  seriously  think  so.^"  1  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  I  see  clearly  how  it  should  he  so.  Neifhei 
sex  is  complete  of  itself — each  was  made  for  the  other,  that, 
like  the  two  halves  of  a  hinge,  they  m.ay  become  an  entire 
whole  when  united.  Only  think  of  the  Scriptural  phrase 
one  flesh — it  is  of  itself  a  system  of  philosophy.  Kefine- 
ment  and  tenderness  are  of  the  woman,  strength  and  dig- 
nity of  the  man.  Only  observe  the  effects  of  a  thorough 
separation,  whether  originating  in  accident  or  caprice.  You 
will  find  the  stronger   -ex  lost  iu  the  rudenesses  of  partial 
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barliarism  ;  the  gentler  wrapt  up  in  some  pitiful  round  of 
trivl;il  and  unmeaning  occupation — dry-nursing  pui)pies,  or 
making  pincusliions  forposterity.  But  how  much  more  pitiful 
are  the  effects  when  they  meet  amiss — when  the  humaniz- 
ing friend  and  companion  of  the  man  is  converted  into  the 
light,  degraded  toy  of  an  idle  hour;  the  object  of  a  sordid 
appetite  that  lives  hut  for  a  moment,  and  then  expires  in 
loathing  and  disgust !  The  belter  feelings  are  iced  over  at 
their  source,  chilled  by  the  freezing  and  deadening  con- 
tact— where  there  is  nothing  to  inspire  confidence  or  solicit 
esteem  ;  and,  if  these  pass  not  through  the  first,  the  inner 
circle — that  circle  within  which  the  social  aiTections  arc 
formed,  and  from  whence  they  emanate — how  can  they  pos- 
BJbly  flow  through  the  circles  which  lie  beyond  ?  But  here, 
Mr  Lindsay,  is  the  farm  of  Lochlea,  and  yonder  brown  cot- 
tage, beside  the  three  elms,  is  the  dwelling  of  my  parents." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  liome,  revered  abroad. 

Cotier's  Saturday  Night. 

There  was  a  wide  and  cheerful  circle  this  evening  round  the 
hospitable  hearth  of  Lochlea.  The  father  of  my  friend,  a 
patriarchal-looking  old  man,  with  a  countenance  the  most 
expressive  I  have  almost  ever  seen,  sat  beside  the  wall,  on  a 
large  oaken  settle,  which  also  served  to  accommodate  a  young 
man,  an  occasional  visiter  of  the  family,  dressed  in  rather 
shabby  black,  whom  I  at  once  set  down  as  a  probationer  of 
divinity.  I  had  mv  own  seat  beside  him.  The  brother  of  my 
friend  (a  lad  cast  in  nearly  the  same  mould  of  form  and 
feature,  except  perhaps  that  his  frame,  though  muscular  and 
strongly  set,  seemed  in  the  main  less  formidably  robust,  and 
liis  countenance,  though  expressive,  less  decidedly  intellec- 
tual) sat  at  my  side.  IMy  friend  had  drawn  in  his  seat  beside 
his  mother,  a  well-formed,  comely  brunette,  of  about  thirty- 
eight,  whom  I  might  almost  have  mistaken  for  his  elder 
sister  ;  and  two  or  three  younger  members  of  the  family  were 
grouped  behind  her.  The  tire  blazed  cheerily  within  the 
wide  and  open  chimney  ;  and,  throwing  its  strong  light  on 
the  faces  and  limbs  of  the  circle,  sent  our  shadows  flickering 
Across  the  rafters  and  the  wall  behind.  The  conversation 
was  animated  and  rational,  and  every  one  contributed  his 
share.  But  I  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
old  man,  for  whom  I  already  felt  a  growing  veneration,  and 
in  those  of  his  wonderfully  gifted  son. 

"  Unquestionably,  Mr  Burns,"  said  the  man  in  black, 
addressing  the  farmer,  "  politeness  is  but  a  very  shadow,  as 
the  poet  hath  it,  if  the  heart  be  wanting.  I  saw,  to-night, 
in  a  strictly  polite  family,  so  marked  a  presumption  of  the 
lack  of  that  natural  afltction  of  which  politeness  is  but  the 
portraiture  and  semblance,  that  truly  I  have  been  grieved  in 
my  heart  ever  since." 

"  Ah,  Mr  ]\Iurdoch,"  said  the  farmer,  "  there  is  ever  more 
hypocrisy  in  the  world  than  in  the  church,  and  that,  too, 
among  the  class  of  tine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  who  deny 
it  most.      But  the  instance" 

"  You  know  the  family,  my  worthy  friend,"  continued 
Jlr  Murdoch — "  it  is  a  very  pretty  one,  as  we  say  vernacu- 
larly, being  numerous,  and  the  sons  highly  genteel  young 
men  ;  the  daughters  not  less  so.  A  neighbour  of  the  same 
very  polite  character,  coming  on  a  visit  when  I  was  among 
them,  asked  the  father,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  to 
which  I  was  privy,  how  he  meant  to  dispose  of  his  sons  ; 
when  the  father  replied  that  he  had  not  vet  determined. 
The  visiter  said,  that,  were  he  in  his  place,  seeing  they 
were  all  well  educated  young  men,  he  would  send  them 
abroad  ;  to  which  the  father  objected  the  indubitable  fact, 
that  many  young  men  lost  their  health  in  foreign  countries, 
and  very  many  their  lives.  '  True,'  did  the  visiter  rejoin  ; 
'  but.  as  you  have  a  number  of  sons,  it  will  be  strange  if  some 
ore  of  them  docs  no'  Vive  and  make  a  fjrtune.'     Nov/,  Mr 


Burns,  what  will  yon,  who  know  the  feelings  of  paternity, 
and  the  incalculable,  and  assuredly,  1  nmy  say,  invaluable 
value  of  human  souls,  think  when  I  add,  that  the  father 
commended  the  hint  as  shewing  the  wisdom  of  a  shrewj 
man  of  the  world  !" 

"  Even  the  chief  priests,"  said  the  old  man,  "  pronounced 
it  unlawful  to  cast  into  the  treasury  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  seeing  it  was  the  price  of  blood  ;  but  the  gen- 
tility of  the  present  day  is  less  scrupulous.  There  is  a 
laxity  of  principle  among  us,  Mr  Blurdoch,  that,  if  God 
restore  us  not,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  our  country.  I  say 
laxity  of  principle  ;  for  there  have  ever  been  evil  manners 
among  us,  and  waifs  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  bioken 
loose  from  the  decencies  of  society — more,  perhaps,  in  my  early 
days  than  there  are  now.  But  our  principles,  at  least,  were 
sound  ;  and  not  only  was  there  thus  a  restorative  and  con 
servative  spirit  among  us,  but,  what  was  of  not  less  import- 
ance, there  was  a  broad  gulf,  like  that  in  the  parable,  between 
the  two  grand  classes,  the  good  and  the  evil — a  gulf  which, 
when  it  secured  the  better  class  from  contamination,  inter- 
posed no  barrier  to  the  reformation  and  return  of  even  the 
most  vile  and  profligate,  if  repentant.  But  this  gulf  has 
disappeared,  and  we  are  standing  unconcernedly  over  it,  on 
a  hollow  and  dangerous  marsh  of  neutral  ground,  which,  in 
the  end,  if  God  open  not  our  eyes,  must  assuredly  give  way 
under  our  feet." 

"  To  what,  father,"  inquired  my  friend,  who  sat  listening 
with  the  deepest  and  most  respectful  attention,  "  do  you 
attribute  the  change?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  there  have  been 
many  causes  at  work  ;  and,  though  not  impossible,  it  uould 
certainly  be  no  easy  task  to  trace  them  all  to  their  several 
efl^ects,  and  give  to  each  its  due  place  and  importance.  But 
there  is  a  deadly  evil  among  us,  though  you  will  hear  of  it 
from  neither  press  nor  pnlpit,  which  I  am  disposed  to  rank 
first  in  the  number — the  afl'ectation  of  gentility.  It  has  a 
threefold  influence  among  us  :  it  confounds  the  grand,  eternal 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  by  erecting  into  a  standard 
of  conduct  and  opinion,  that  heterogeneous  and  artificial 
whole  which  constitutes  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  upper 
classes ;  it  severs  those  ties  of  afl^ection  and  good-will  which 
should  bind  the  middle  to  the  lower  orders,  by  disposing  the 
one  to  regard  whatever  is  below  them  with  a  too  contemptu- 
ous indifference,  and  by  provoking  a  bitter  and  indignant, 
though  natural  jealousy  in  the  other  for  being  so  regarded  ; 
and,  finally,  by  leading  those  who  most  entertain  it,  into  habits 
of  expense,  torturing  their  means,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  the 
rack  of  false  opinion — disposing  them  to  think,  in  their 
blindness,  that  to  be  genteel  is  a  first  consideration,  and  to 
be  honest  merely  a  secondary  one — it  has  the  effect  of  so 
hardening  their  hearts,  that,  like  those  Carthaginians  of  whom 
we  have  been  lately  reading  in  the  volume  Mr  Murdoch  lent 
us,  they  offer  up  their  very  children,  souls  and  bodies,  to  the 
unreal,  phantom-like  necessities  of  their  circumstances." 

"  Have  I  not  heard  you  remark,  father,"  said  Gilbert, 
''  that  the  change  you  describe  has  been  very  marked  among 
the  ministers  of  our  Church  ?" 

'•  Too  marked  and  too  striking,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  and 
in  affecting  the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  so  important 
a  class,  it  has  educed  a  cause  of  deterioration,  distinct  from 
itself,  and  hardly  less  formidable.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
of  our  country — '  Better  the  head  of  the  commonality  than 
the  tail  of  the  gentry.'  I  have  heard  you  quote  it,  Robert, 
oftener  than  once,  and  admire  its  homely  wisdom.  Now,  it 
bears  directly  on  what  I  have  to  remark — the  ministers  of 
our  Church  have  moved  but  one  step  during  the  last  sixtv 
years  ;  but  that  step  has  been  an  all-imp  nant  one — it  ha* 
been  from  the  best  place  in  relation  to  the  people  to  the 
worst  in  relation  to  the  arstocracy." 

"  Undoubtedly,  worthy  Jlr  Burns,"  said  Sir  JInrdoch, 
'■  there  is  great  truth,  according  to  mine  own  experiecce.  iJB 
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tliat  wliidi  ynu  affirm.  I  may  btate,  I  trust,  without  over 
l;oastiiig  or  conceit,  my  respected  friend,  that  my  learning  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  our  neighbour  the  clerjiyman — it  is 
not  inferior  in  Latin,  nor  in  Greek,  nor  vet  in  French  litera- 
ture, Mr  Burns,  and  probable  it  is  he  would  n(;t  much  court 
a  competition;  and  yet,  when  I  last  ^i-aited  at  the  I\Ianse 
regarding  a  necessary  and  essential  certificate,  Mr  Burns,  he 
di(J  not  so  much  as  ask  me  to  sit  down." 

"Ahl"  said  Gilbert,  who  seemed  the  wit  of  the  family, 
"  he  is  a  highly  respectable  man,  Mr  Jlurdoch — he  has  a 
tine  house,  fine  furniture,  fine  carpets — all  that  constitutes 
respectability,  you  know ;  and  his  family  is  on  visiting  terms 
witli  that  of  the  Laird.  But  his  credit  is  not  so  respectable, 
I  liear." 

'  Gilbert,"  said  the  old  man,  with  much  seriousness,  "  it 
is  ill  with  a  people  when  they  can  speak  lightly  of  their 
clergymen.  There  is  still  mucli  of  sterling  worth  and  seri- 
ous piety  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  if  the  influence 
of  its  ministers  be  unfortunately  less  than  it  was  once,  we 
must  not  ciist  the  blame  too  exclusively  on  themselves. 
Other  causes  have  been  in  operation.  The  Church,  eighty 
years  ago,  was  the  sole  guide  of  opinion,  and  the  only  source 
of  thought  among  us.  'J'here  was,  indeed,  but  one  way  in 
vhich  a  man  could  learn  to  think.  His  mind  became  the 
subject  of  some  serious  impression  : — he  applied  to  his  Bible^ 
and,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  important  of  all  con- 
cerns, his  newly  awakened  faculties  received  their  first  exer- 
cise. All  of  intelligence,  all  of  moral  good  in  him,  all  that 
rendered  him  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  he  owed  to  the 
ennobling  influence  of  his  Church  ;  and  is  it  wonder  that 
that  influence  should  be  all-powerful  from  this  circumstance 
alone .''  But  a  thorough  change  has  taken  place  ; — new 
sources  of  intelligence  have  been  opened  up  ;  we  have  our 
newspapers,  and  our  magazines,  and  our  volumes  of  miscel 
laneous  reading  ;  and  it  is  now  possible  enough  for  the 
most  cultivated  mind  in  a  parish  to  be  the  least  moral  and 
the  least  religious ;  and  hence  necessarily  a  diminished 
influence  in  the  Church,  independent  of  the  character  of  its 
ministers." 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  perhaps,  on  the  conversation  of 
the  elder  Burns ;  but  I  feel  much  jileasuve  in  thus  develop- 
ing, as  it  were,  my  recollections  of  one  whom  his  powerful 
minded  son  has  described — and  this  after  an  acquaintance 
with  our  Henry  JI'Kenzies,  Adam  Smiths,  and  Dugald 
Stewarts — as  the  man  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
%vorld  he  ever  knew.  Never,  at  least,  have  I  met  with 
any  one  who  exerted  a  more  wholesome  influence,  through 
the  force  of  moral  character,  on  those  around  him.  We  sat 
down  to  a  plain  and  homely  supper.  The  slave  question 
had,  about  this  time,  begun  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  few 
of  the  more  excellent  and  intelligent  among  the  people,  and 
the  elder  Burns  seemed  deeply  interested  in  it. 

"  This  is  but  homely  fare,  Mr  Lindsay,"  he  said,  painting 
to  the  simple  viands  before  us,  "  and  the  apologists  of  slavery 
among  us  would  tell  you  how  inferior  we  are  to  the  poor 
negroes,  who  fare  so  much  better.  But  surely  '  JIan  liveth 
not  by  bread  alone  !'  Our  fathers  who  died  for  Christ  on 
the  hillside  and  the  scaftbld  were  noble  men,  and  never, 
never  shall  slavery  produce  such,  and  yet  they  toiled  as 
Iwird,  and  fared  as  meanly  as  we  their  children." 

I  could  feel,  in  the  cottage  of  such  a  peasant,  and  seated 
beside  such  men  as  his  two  sons,  the  full  force  of  the  remark. 
And  yet  I  have  heard  the  miserable  sophism  of  unprinci- 
pled power  against  which  it  was  directed — a  sophism  so 
insulting  to  the  dignity  of  honest  poverty — a  thousand 
times  repeated. 

Supper  over,  the  family  circle  widened  round  the  hearth  ; 
and  the  old  man,  taking  down  a  large  dasjicd  Bible,  seated 
himself  beside  the  iron  lamp  which  now  lighted  the  apart- 
nu'nt.  There  was  deep  silence  among  us  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves.     Kevcr  shall  I  forget  his  apprarancc.     He  was 


tall  and  thin,  and,  though  his  frame  was  still  vigorous,  consi. 
derably  bent.  His  features  were  high  and  massv — the  com- 
plexion still  retained  much  of  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
the  eye  all  its  intelligence  ;  but  the  locks  were  waxing  thir 
and  grey  round  his  high,  thoughtful  forehead,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  which  was  elevated  to  an  unusual  height, 
was  bald.  There  was  an  expression  of  the  deepest  serio-^- 
ness  on  the  countenance,  which  the  strong  umbery  shadows 
of  the  apartment  served  to  heighten  ;  and  when,  laying  liis" 
hand  on  the  page,  he  half  turned  his  face  to  the  circle,  and 
said,  "  Let  us  tvorsliip  God,"  I  was  impressed  by  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  reverence  to  which  I  had,  alas  !  been  a  strangei 
for  years.  I  was  affected,  too,  almost  to  tears,  as  I  joined  in 
the  psalm  ;  for  a  thousand  half-forgotten  associations  came 
rushing  upon  me  ;  and  my  heart  seemed  to  swell  and  expand 
as,  kneeling  beside  him  when  he  prayed,  1  listened  to  his 
solemn  and  fervent  petition,  that  God  might  make  manifest 
his  great  power  and  goodness  in  the  salvation  of  man.  No> 
was  the  poor  solitary  wanderer  of  the  deep  forgotten. 

On  rising  from  our  devotions,  the  old  man  grasped  me  by 
the  hand.  "  I  am  happy,"  he  said,  "  that  we  should  have  met, 
Mr  Lindsay.  I  feel  an  interest  in  you,  and  must  take  the 
friend  and  the  old  man's  privilege  of  giving  you  an  advice 
The  sailor,  of  all  men,  stands  most  in  need  of  religion.  Hi» 
life  is  one  of  continued  vicissitude — of  unexpected  success, 
or  unlooked-for  misfortune  ;  he  is  ever  passing  from  danget 
to  safety,  and  from  safety  to  danger ;  his  dependence  is  on 
the  every-varying  winds,  his  abode  on  the  unstable  waters. 
And  the  mind  takes  a  peculiar  tone  from  what  is  peculiar 
in  the  circumstances.  With  nothing  stable  in  the  real  world 
around  it  on  which  it  may  rest,  it  forms  a  resting-place  foi 
itself  in  some  wild  code  of  belief.  It  peoples  the  elements 
with  strange  occult  powers  of  good  and  evil,  and  does  them 
homage^addressing  its  prayers  to  the  genius  of  the  winds, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  waters.  And  thus  it  begets  a  religion 
for  itself; — for  what  else  is  the  professional  superstition  of 
the  sailor?  Substitute,  my  friend,  for  this — (shall  I  call  it 
unavoidable  superstition  ? ) — this  natural  religion  of  the  sea — 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Since  you  must  be  a  believer  in 
the  supernatural,  let  your  belief  be  true;  let  your  trust  be 
on  Him  who  failcth  not — your  anchor  within  the  vail; 
and  all  shall  be  well,  be  youi  destiny  for  this  world  what  it 
may." 

We  parted  for  the  night,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

Next  morning,  Robert  accompanied  me  for  several  miles 
on  my  way.  I  saw,  for  the  last  half  hour,  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate,  and  yet  knew  not  how  to  set  about 
it ;  and  so  I  made  a  full  stop  : — 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me,  3Ir  Burns,"  I  said : 
''  need  I  assure  you  I  am  one  you  are  in  no  danger  from 
trusting."  He  blushed  deeply,  and  I  saw  him,  for  the  first 
time,  hesitate  and  falter  in  his  address. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  at  length  said — '■  believe  me,  Sfr  Lindsay, 
I  would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a 
friend — a —  a — but  you  have  been  left  among  us  penni- 
less, and  I  have  a  very  little  money  which  1  have  no  use  for; 
— none  in  the  least ; — w  ill  you  not  favour  me  by  accepting 
it  as  a  loan  }" 

I  felt  the  full  and  generous  delicacy  of  the  proposal,  and, 
with  moistened  eyes  and  a  swelling  heart.  a>-ailed  mysell 
of  his  kindness.  The  sum  he  tendered  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed a  guinea  ;  but  the  yearlv  earnings  of  the  peasant  Burnt 
fell,  at  this  per.'oil,  of  his  life  rather  below  eight  poiuids. 
( To  be  coniinucd.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BUltNS. 

(^Concluded.') 

CIIArTER  V. 
Corbies  an'  Clergy  aie  a  shot  right  liittle. — Dngi  of  Ayr, 

The  years  passed,  and  I  was  again  a  dweller  on  the  sea ; 
out  the  ill  fortune  ■which  had  hitherto  tracked  me  like  a 
bloodhound,  seemed  at  length  as  if  tired  in  the  pursuit,  and 
I  was  now  the  master  of  a  West  India  trader,  and  had 
begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  competency  which  has 
secured  to  my  declining  years  the  quiet  and  comfort  which, 
for  the  latter  part  of  my  life,  it  has  heen  my  happiness  to 
enjoy.  My  vessel  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1784,  and  I  had  taken  coach  for  Irvine,  to 
visit  my  mother,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  years. 
There  was  a  change  of  passengers  at  every  stage  ;  but  I  saw 
little  in  any  of  them  to  interest  me,  till  within  about  a  score 
of  miles  of  my  destination,  when  I  met  with  an  old  respect- 
able townsman,  a  friend  of  my  father's.  There  was  but 
another  passenger  in  the  coach,  a  north  country  gentleman 
from  the  West  Indies.  I  had  many  questions  to  ask  my 
townsman,  and  many  to  answer — and  the  time  passed 
lightly  away. 

"Can  you  tell  me  ought  of  the  Bumses  of  Lcchlea .-'"  I  in- 
quired, after  learning  that  my  mother  and  my  other  relatives 
were  well.  "  I  met  with  the  young  man  Robert  about  five 
years  ago,  and  have  often  since  asked  myself  what  special 
end  Prondence  could  have  in  view  in  making  such  a  man." 

"  I  was  acquainted  with  old  William  Burns,"  said  my 
companion,  "  when  he  was  gardener  at  Denholm,  an'  got 
intimate  wi'  his  son  Robert,  when  he  lived  wi'  us  at 
Irvine,  a  twalmonth  syne.  The  faither  died  shortly  ago, 
sairly  straitened  in  his  means,  I'm  fear'd,  an'  no  very  square 
wi'  the  laird — an'  ill  wad  he  hae  liked  that,  for  an  honester 
man  never  breathed.  Robert,  puLr  chield,  is.  no  very  easy 
either." 

"  In  his  circumstances?"  I  said. 

"  Ay,  an'  waur : — he  gat  ent;ingled  wi'  the  Kirk,  on  an 

nlucky  sculduddery  business,  an'  has  been  writing  bitter, 

wicked  ballads  on  a'  the  guid  ministers  in  the  country  ever 

Byne.     I'm  vexed  it's  on  them  he  suld  hae  fallen;  a;i'  yet 

they  hae  been  to  blame  too." 

"  Robert  Burns  so  entangled,  so  occupied  1"  I  exclaimed;; 
'  you  grieve  and  astonish  me." 

"  We  are  puir  creatures,  jMatthew,"  said  the  old  man ; 
"  strength  an'  weakness  are  often  next  door  neighbours  in 
the  best  o'  us ;  nay,  what  is  our  vera  strength  taen  on  the 
ae  side,  may  be  our  vera  weakness  taen  on  the  ither. 
Never  was  there  a  stancher,  firmer  fallow  than  Robert 
Burns ;  an'  now  that  he  has  taen  a  wrang  step,  puir  chield, 
that  vera  stanchness  seems  just  a  weak  want  o'  abilit)-  to 
yield.  He  has  planted  his  foot  where  it  lighted  by 
mishantcr,  an'  a'  the  guid  an'  ill  in  Scotland  wadna  budge 
Lim  ftae  the  spot." 

"  Dear  me  '  that  so  powerful  a  mind  should  be  so  frivol- 
ously engaged  !    JIaking  ballads,  you  say } — with  what  suc- 
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"  Ah,  Matthew,  lad  when  the  strong  man  puts  out  his 
strength,"  said  my  companion,  "  there's  naething  frivolous 
in  the  matter,  be  his  object  what  it  may.  Robert's  ballads 
are  far,  far  aboon  the  best  things  ever  seen  in  Scotland 
afore ;  we  auld  folk  dinna  ken  whether  maist  to  blame  or 
praise  them,  but  they  keep  the  young  people  laughing  frae 
the  ae  nuik  o'  the  shire  till  the  ither." 

"  But  how,"  I  inquired,  "  have  the  better  clergy  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  Burns?  The  laws  he  has 
violated,  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  are  indeed  severe, 
and  somewhat  questionable  in  their  tendencies ;  and  even 
good  men  often  press  them  too  far." 

"  And  in  the  case  of  Robert,"  said  the  old  man,  "  our 
clergy  have  heen  strict  to  the  very  letter.  They're  guid 
men  an'  faithfu  ministers  ;  hut  ane  o'  them,  at  least,  an'  he 
a.  leader,  has  a  harsh,  ill  temper,  an'  mistakes  sometimes  the 
corruption  o'  the  auld  man  in  hira  for  the  proper  zeal  o'  the 
new  ane.  Nor  is  there  ony  o'  the  ithers  wha  kent  what 
they  had  to  deal  wi'  when  Rohert  cam  afore  them.  They 
saw  but  a  proud,  thrawart  ploughman,  that  stood  uncow'r- 
ing  under  the  glunsh  o'  a  hail  session;  an'  so  they  opened 
on  him  the  artillery  o'  the  kirk,  to  bear  down  his  pride. 
Wha  could  hae  tauld  them  that  they  were  but  frushing  their 
straw  an'  rotten  wood  against  the  iron  scales  o'  Leviathan  ? 
An'  now  that  they  hae  dune  their  maist,  the  record  o" 
Robert's  mishanter  is  lying  in  whity-hrown  ink  yonder  in 
a  page  o'  the  session-buik,  while  the  ballads  hae  sunk  deep 
deep  intil  the  very  mind  o'  the  country,  and  may  live  there 
for  hunders  and  hunders  o'  years." 

"  You  seem  to  contrast,  in  this  business,"  I  said,  "  our 
better  with  what  you  must  deem  our  inferior  clergy.  You 
mean,  do  you  not,  the  Higher  and  Lower  parties  in  our 
Church?     How  are  they  getting  on  now  ?" 

"  Never  worse,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "an,'  oh,  it's  surely  ill 
when  the  ministers  o'  peace  become  the  very  leaders  o'  con- 
tention !  But  let  the  blame  rest  in  the  right  place.  Peace 
is  surely  a  blessing  frae  Heaven — no  a  guid  wark  demanded 
^rae  man ;  an'  when  it  grows  our  duty  to  be  in  war,  it's  an 
ill  thing  to  be  in  peace.  Our  Evangelicals  are  stan'in,  puir 
folk,  whar  their  faithers  stood  ;  an'  if  they  maun  either  fight 
or  be  beaten  frae  their  post,  why,  it's  just  their  duty  to  fight. 
But  the  Moderates  are  rinnin  mad  a'thegither  amang  us  : 
signing  our  auld  Confession,  just  that  they  may  get  intil 
tlie  Kirk  to  preach  against  it ;  paring  the  New  Testament 
doun  to  the  vera  standard  o'  heathen  Plawto ;  and  sinking 
ae  doctrine  after  anither,  till  they  leave  ahint  naething  but 
Deism  that  might  scunner  an  infidel.  Deed,  Matthew,  if 
there  comena  a  change  among  them,  an'  that  sune,  they  11 
swamp  the  puir  Kirk  a'  thegither.  The  cauld  morality  that 
never  made  ony  ane  mair  moral,  taks  nae  haud  o'  the  people; 
an'  patronage,  as  meikle's  they  roose  it,  winna  keep  up 
either  kirk  or  manse  o'  itsel.  Sorry  I  am,  sin'  Robert  has 
entered  on  the  quarrel  at  a',  it  suld  hae  been  on  the  wrang 
side." 

"  One  of  my  chief  objections,"  I  said,  "  to  the  religion 
of  the  Moderate  party  is,  that  it  is  of  no  use." 

"  A  gey  serious  ane,"  rejoined  the  old  man ;  "  but  maybe 
there's  a  waur  still.  I'm  unco  vexed  for  Robert,  baith  on  his 
,  worthy  faither's  account  and  his  ain.    He's  a  fearsome  fel<>w 
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when  ance  angered,  but  an  honest,  warm-hearted  cliield  for  ] 
a'  that  ;  an'  there's  mair  sense  in  yon  big  head  o'  his  than 
in  ony  ither  twa  in  the  country." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  aught,"  said  the  north  country  gentle- 
man, addressing  my  companion,  "  of  Mr  II ,  the  chapel 

minister  in  K ?     I  was  once  one  of  his  pupils  in  the 

far  north ;  but  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  he  left 
Cromarty." 

"  Why,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "  he's  just  the  man  that, 
mair  nor  a'  the  rest,  has  borne  the  brunt  o'  Robert's  fearsome 
waggery.     Did  ye  ken  him  in  Cromarty,  say  ye  ?" 

"  lie  was  parish  schoolmaster  there,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  for  twelve  years ;  and  for  six  of  these  I  attended  his 
school.  I  cannot  help  respecting  him  ;  but  no  one  ever 
loved  him.  Never  surely  was  there  a  man  at  once  so  une- 
quivocally honest  and  so  thoroughly  unamiable." 

"  You  must  have  found  hira  a  rigid  disciplinarian,"  I  said. 

"  He  was  the  most  so,"  he  replied,  "  from  the  days  of 
Dionysius,  at  least,  that  ever  taught  a  school.  I  remember 
there  was  a  poor  fisher  boy  among  us  named  Skinner,  who, 
as  is  customary  in  Scottish  schools,  as  you  must  know, 
blew  tbe  horn  for  gathering  the  scholars,  and  kept  the 
catalogue  and  the  key  ;  and  who,  in  return,  was  educated 
by  the  master,  and  received  some  little  gratuity  from  the 
scholars  besides.  On  one  occasion,  the  key  dropped  out  of 
liis  pocket  ;  and,  when  school-time  came,  the  irascible 
dominie  had  to  burst  open  the  door  with  his  foot.  He 
raged  at  the  boy  with  a  fury  so  insane,  and  beat  bim  so 
nnmercifully,  that  the  other  boys,  gathering  heart  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  case,  had  to  rise  en  masse  and  tear  him  out 
of  his  hands.  '  But  the  curious  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to 
come :  Skinner  has  been  a  fisherman  for  the  last  twelve 
years  ;  but  never  has  he  been  seen  disengaged,  for  a  moment, 
from  that  time  to  this,  without  mechanically  thrusting  his 
hand  into  the  key  pocket." 

Our  companion  furnished  us  with  two  or  three  other  anec- 
dotes of  JMr  R .  He  told  us  of  a  lady  who  was  so  over- 
come by  sudden  terror  on  unexpectedly  seeing  him,  many 
years  after  she  had  quitted  his  school,  in  one  of  the  pulpits 
of  the  south,  that  she  fainted  away ;  and  of  another  of  his 
scholars,  named  JI'Glashan,  a  robust,  daring  fellow  of  six 
feet,  who,  when  returning  to  Cromarty  from  some  of  the 
colonies,  solaced  himself  by  the  way  with  thoughts  of  the 
hearty  drubbing  with  which  he  was  to  clear  oft"  all  his  old 
scores  with  the  dominie. 

"  Ere   his  return,   however,"  continued  the   gentleman, 

"  Jlr  R had  quitted  the  parish  ;  and,  had  it  chanced 

otherwise,  it  is  questionable  whether  IM'Glashan,  with  all 
his  strength  and  courage,  would  have  gained  anything  in  an 
encounter  with  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  powerful  men 
in  the  country." 

Such  were  some  of  the  chance  glimpses  which  I  gained, 
at  this  time,  of  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  opponents 
of  Burns.  He  was  a  good,  conscientious  man  ;  but  unfor- 
tunate in  a  harsh,  violent  temper,  and  in  sometimes  mistak- 
ing, as  my  old  townsman  remarked,  the  dictates  of  that 
temper  for  those  of  duty. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It's  h.irdly  in  '^  body's  pow'r 

To  keep  at  times  frac  being  sciir. 

To  see  how  ihiiics  arc  sliar'J — 
How  best  o'  cbiels  are  whiles  in  want, 
AVliile  coots  iu  countless  thousands  rant. 

And  kcuna  how  to  wair't. — EfistU  to  Davtc. 

I  visited  my  friend,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Irvine, 
at  the  farm-house  of  Jlossgiel,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  bis 
father,  he  had  removed,  with  his  brother  Gill)ort  and  his 
mother.  I  could  not  avoid  observing  that  his  manners  were 
considerably  changed :  my  welcome  seemed  loss  kind  and 
hearty  than  I  could  bave  anticipated  from  the  warm-hearted 


peasant  of  five  years  ago,  and  there  was  a  stem  and  almoEL 
supercilious  elevation  in  his  bearing,  which  at  first  pained 
and  offended  me.  I  had  met  with  him  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  fields  after  the  labours  of  the  day:  the  dusk  ol 
twilight  had  fallen  ;  and,  though  I  had  calculated  on  passing 
the  evening  with  bim  at  the  farm-house  of  Mossgiel,  so  dis- 
pleased was  I,  that,  after  our  first  greeting,  I  had  mori 
than  half  changed  my  mind.  The  recollection  of  his  formei 
kindness  to  me,  however,  suspended  the  feeling,  and  I 
resolved  on  throwing  myself  on  his  hospitality  for  the  night, 
however  co'ld  the  welcome. 

"  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Irvine  to  see  you,  Sir 
Bums,"  I  said.  'For  the  last  five  years,  I  have  thought 
more  of  my  mother  and  you  than  of  any  other  two  persons 
in  the  country.  i\lay  I  not  calculate,  as  of  old,  on  my 
supper  and  a  bed  ?" 

There  was  an  instantaneous  change  in  his  expression. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  he  said,  grasping  my  hand 
"  I  have,  unwittingly,   been  doing    you  wrong  ;  one  may 
surely  be  the  master  of  an  Indiaraan,  and  in  possession  of 
a  heart  too  honest  to  be  spoiled  by  prosperity !" 

The  remark  served  to  explain  the  haughty  coldness  of 
his  manner  which  had  so  displeased  me,  and  which  was  but 
the  unwillingly  assumed  armour  of  a  defensive  pride. 

"  There,  brother,"  he  said,  throwing  down  some  plough 
irons  which  he  carried,  "send  Tvee  Davoc  with  these  to  the 
smithy,  and  bid  him  tell  Rankin  I  won't  be  there  to-night. 
The  moon  is  rising,  Mr  Lindsay — shall  we  not  have  a  stroll 
together  through  the  coppice  .''" 

"  That  of  all  things,"  I  replied  ;  and,  parting  from  Gil- 
bert, we  struck  into  the  wood. 

The  evening,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  for 
winter  had  set  in,  was  mild  and  pleasant.  The  moon  at 
full  was  rising  over  the  Cumnock  Hills,  and  casting  its  faint 
light  on  the  trees  that  rose  around  us,  in  their  winding- 
sheets  of  brown  and  yellow,  like  so  many  spectres,  or  that, 
in  the  more  exposed  gla  es  and  openings  of  the  wood, 
stretched  their  long  naked  arms  to  the  sk}'.  A  light  breeze 
went  rustling  through  the  withered  grass  ;  and  I  could  see 
the  faint  twinkling  of  the  falling  leaves,  as  they  came  shower- 
ing down  on  every  side  of  us. 

"  We  meet  in  the  midst  of  death  and  desolation,"  said 
my  companion — "  we  parted  when  all  around  us  was  fre^h 
and  beautiful.  My  father  was  with  me  then,  and — and  Mary 
Campbell — and  now" 

"  iMary  !  your  Mary  !"  I  exclaimed — "  the  young — the 
beautiful — alas  !  is  she  also  gone  .''" 

"  She  has  left  me,"  he  said — "  left  me.  Mary  is  in  her 
grave  !" 

I  felt  my  heart  swell,  as  the  image  of  that  loveliest  of 
creatures  came  rising  to  my  view  in  all  her  beauty,  as  I  had 
seen  her  by  the  river  side  ;  and  i  knew  not  what  to  reply. 

"  Yes,"  continued  my  friend,  "  she  is  in  her  grave  ; — we 
parted  for  a  few  days,  to  re-unite,  as  we  hoped,  for  ever  ; 
and,  ere  those  few  days  had  passed,  she  was  iu  her  grave. 
But  I  was  unworthy  of  her — unworthy  eveu  then  ;  and 
now But  she  is  in  her  grave  !' 

I  grasped  his  hand.  "  It  is  difficult,  I  said,  "  to  bid  tbe 
heart  submit  to  these  dispensations,  and,  oh,  how  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  it  to  listen!  But  lite — your  lite,  my 
friend — must  not  be  passed  in  useless  sorrow.  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  often  have  I  thought  of  it  since  our  last  meeting, 
that  yours  is  no  vulgar  destiny — though  I  know  not  to 
what  it  tends." 

"  Downwards!"  he  exclaimed — "  it  tends  downwards; — I 
sec,  I  feel  it ; — the  anchor  of  my  afl'ection  is  gone,  a:id  I 
drift  shoreward  on  the  rocks." 

"  'Twere  ruin,"  I  exclaimed,  "  to  think  so  !" 

"  Not  half  an  hour  ere  my  father  died,"  he  continued, 
"  he  expressed  a  wish  to  rise  and  sit  once  more  in  his 
chair;  and  we  indulged  him      But,  alas!  the  same  feeling 
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of  uiiiraBiness  wliicli  had  prompted  the  wish,  remained  witli 
him  still,  and  lie  r,oui;ht  to  return  again  to  liis  bed.  '  It  is 
not  by  quitting  the  bed  or  the  cliair,'  he  said,  '  that  I  need 
seek  for  ease  :  it  is  by  quiuinf;  the  body.'  I  am  oppressed, 
Jlr  Lindsay,  by  a  somewhat  similar  (cclinp;  of  uni-asiiicss, 
and,  at  times,  would  fain  cast  the  blame  on  the  circumstances 
in  uhich  I  am  placed.  Hut  I  may  be  as  far  mistaken  as 
my  poor  father.  I  would  fain  live  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind— nay,  more,  I  would  fiiin  love  and  do  good  to  them 
all;  but  the  villain  and  the  oppressor  come  to  set  their  feet 
on  my  very  neck,  and  crush  me  into  the  mire — and 
must  I  not  resist .'  And  when,  in  some  luckless  hour,  I 
yield  to  my  passions — to  those  fearful  passions  that  must 
one  day  overwhtdra  me — when  1  yield,  and  my  whole  mind 
is  darkened  by  remorse,  and  I  groan  under  the  discipline 
of  conscience,  then  comes  the  odious,  abominable  hypocrite 
•^the  devourcr  of  widows'  houses  and  the  substance  of  the 
orphan — and  demands  that  my  repentance  be  as  public  as 
his  own  hollow,  detestable  prayers.  And  can  I  do  other 
than  resist  and  expose  him  ?  I\Iy  heart  tells  mo  it  was 
formed  to  bestow — why  else  does  every  misery  that  I  cannot 
relieve,  render  me  wretched.''  It  tells  me,  too,  it  was 
formed  not  to  receive — why  else  does  the  proft'ered  assistance 
of  even  a  friend  fill  my  whole  soul  with  indignation  ?  But 
ill  do  my  circumstances  agree  witli  my  feelings.  1  fed  as 
if  I  were  totally  misplaced',  in  some  frolic  of  Natui'e,  and 
wander  onwards  in  gloom  and  unhappiness,  for  nLy  proper 
sphere.  But,  alas  !  these  efforts  of  uneasy  misery  are  but  the 
blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclops  round  the  walls  of  his 
care." 

I  again  began  to  experience,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
o'ermastering  power  of  a  mind  larger  beyond  comparison 
than  my  own  ;  but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  resist  the  inlluence. 
'■  Yes,  3'ou  ai-e  misplaced,  my  friend,"  I  said — "  perhaps 
more  decidedly  so  than  anj' other  man  I  ever  knew ;  but 
is  not  this  characteristic,  in  some  measure,  of  the  whole 
species.''  We  are  all  misplaced  ;  and  it  seems  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Deity,  that  we  should  work  ourselves  up  to  our 
proper  sphere.  In  what  other  respect  does  man  so  differ 
from  the  inferior  animals  as  in  these  aspirations  which  lead 
)iim  through  all  the  progressions  of  improvement,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  liighest  level  of  his  nature  .''" 

"  That  may  be  philosophy,  my  friend,"  he  replied,  "  but 
a  heart  ill  at  ease  finds  little  of  comfort  in  it.  You  knew  my 
iather  :  need  I  say  he  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth — 
a  man  who  held  directly  from  God  Almighty  the  patent  of 
his  honours .'  1  saw  that  father  sink  broken-hearted  into  the 
grave,  the  victim  of  legalized  oppressiqn — yes,  saw  him 
overborne  in  the  long  contest  which  his  high  spirit  and  his 
indomitable  love  of  the  right  had  incited  hini  to  maintain — 
overborne  by  a  mean,  despicable  scoundrel — one  of  the 
creeping  things  of  the  earth.  Heaven  knows  I  did  mj'  ut- 
most to  assist  in  the  struggle.  In  my  fifteentli  year,  Mr 
Liiidsa_v,  when  a  thin,  loose-jointed  boy,  I  did  the  work  of 
a  man,  and  strained  my  unknit  and  overtoiled  sinews  as  if 
life  and  death  depended  on  the  issue,  till  oft,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I  have  had  to  fling  myself  from  my  bed  to 
avoid  instant  suffocation — an  effect  of  exertion  so  prolonged 
and  so  premature.  Nor  has  the  man  exerted  himself  less 
heartily  than  the  boy — in  the  roughest,  severest  labours  of 
the  field,  I  have  never  yet  met  a  competitor.  But  my  la- 
bours have  been  all  in  vain — I  have  seen  the  evil  bewailed 
by  Solomon — the  righteous  man  falling  down  before  the 
wicked."  I  could  answer  only  with  a  sigb-  '^  You  are  in  the 
right,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  more  subdued 
tone:  "  man  is  certainly  misplaced — the  present  scene  of 
things  is  below  the  dignity  of  both  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature.  Look  round  jou" — (we  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  a  grassy  eminence  which  rose  over  the  wood,  and 
;ommanded  a  pretty  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country) — "  see  yonder  scattered  cottages  that  In  the  faint 


light,  rise  dim  and  black  amid  the  stubble  fields — my  heart 
warms  as  I  look  on  them,  for  I  know  how  much  of  honest 
worth,  and  sound,  generous  feeling  shelters  under  these 
roof  trees.  But  why  so  much  of  moral  excellence  united  to 
a  mere  machinery  for  ministering  to  the  ease  and  luxury  of 
a  few  of  perhaps  the  least  worthy  of  our  species — creatures 
so  spoiled  by  prosperity  that  the  claim  of  a  common  nature 
has  no  force  to  move  them,  and  who  seem  as  miserably 
misplaced  as  the  myriads  whom  they  oppress  ?" 

"  If  I'm  desipmcd  yon  lordling'g  slave — 

By  nature's  law  designed  — 
"U'liy  was  .in  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  wliy  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  and  scorn  ? 
Or  wliy  lia.s  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  follow  moum  ?'' 

"  I  would  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  return,  my  friend," 
I  rejoined,  "  did  not  you,  yourself,  furnish  me  with  the  reply. 
You  are  groping  on  in  darkness,  and  it  may  be  unhappiness, 
for  your  proper  sphere  ;  but  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  great 
though  occult  law  of  our  nature — a  law  general,  as  it  affects 
the  species,  in  its  course  of  onw'ard  progression — particular, 
and  infinitely  more  irresistible,  as  it  operates  on  every  truly 
superior  intellect.  There  are  men  born  to  wield  the  des- 
tinies of  nations — nay,  more,  to  stamp  the  impression  of 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  mind  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  And  by  what  means  do  we  often  find  them  roused 
to  accomplish  their  appointed  work  ?  At  times  hounded  on 
by  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  thus  in  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence, that  there  may  be  less  of  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the 
world  ever  after — at  times  roused  by  cruel  and  maddening 
oppression,  that  the  oppressor  may  perish  in  his  guilt,  and 
a  whole  country  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom.  If  Wallace 
had  not  suflered  from  tyranny,  Scotland  would  not  have 
been  free." 

"  But  how  applv  the  remark  ?"  said  my  companion. 

"KobertBurns,"Ireplied, again  grasping  his  hand,  "yours, 
I  am  convinced,  is  no  vulgar  destiny.  Your  griefs,  your 
suflerings,  your  errors  even,  the  oppressions  you  have  seen 
and  felt,  the  thoughts  which  have  arisen  in  your  mind, 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  which  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject—  are,  I  am  convinced,  of  infinitely  more  importance  in 
their  relation  to  your  country  than  to  yourself.  Y'ou  are, 
wisely  and  benevolently,  placed  fiir  below  your  level,  that 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  your  countrymen  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  attain  to  theirs.  Assert  the  dignity 
of  manhood  and  of  genius,  and  there  will  be  less  of  wrong 
and  oppression  in  the  world  ever  after." 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  farm-house 
of  Jlossgiel,  and  took  the  coach  next  morning  for  Liverpool. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

His  is  tliat  Lintruage  of  the  heart 

In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak — 
Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start. 

Or  the  smile  light  up  the  cheek; 
And  his  tliat  music  to  whose  tone 

The  eonnnon  pulse  of  man  keeps  time. 
In  eot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan. 

In  cold  or  sunny  clime. — Arnerican  Poet, 

The  love  of  literature,  when  once  thoroughly  awakened 
in  a  reflective  mind,  can  never  after  cease  to  influence  it. 
It  first  assimilates  our  intellectual  part  to  those  fine  intel- 
lects which  live  in  the  world  of  books,  and  then  renders 
our  connection  with  them  indispensable,  by  laying  hold  of 
that  social  principle  of  our  nature  which  ever  leads  us  to 
the  society  of  our  fellows  as  our  proper  sphere  of  enjoyment. 
My  earlyhabits,  by  heightening  my  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling,  iiad  tended  considerably  to  narrow  my  circle  of  com- 
panionship. Wy  profession,  too,  had  led  me  to  be  much 
i  alone  ;  and  now" that  I  had  been  several  years  the  master  oj 
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an  Indiaman,  I  was  quite  as  fond  of  reading,  and  felt  as 
deep  an  interest  in  whatever  took  place  in  the  literary  world, 
as  when  a  student  at  St  Andrew's.  There  was  much  in 
the  literature  of  the  period  to  gratify  my  pride  as  a  fefcotch- 
man.  The  despotism,  both  political  and  religious,  whi  Ii 
had  overlaid  the  energies  of  our  country  for  more  than  a 
century,  had  long  been  removed,  and  the  national  mind 
had  swelled  and  expanded  under  a  better  system  of  things, 
till  its  influence  had  become  co-exlensive  with  civilized 
man.  Ilurae  had  produced  his  inimitable  history,  and 
Adam  Smith  his  wonderful  work,  which  was  to  revolu- 
tionize and  new-model  the  economy  of  all  the  governments 
of  the  earth.  And  there.  In  my  little  library,  were  the 
histories  of  Henry  and  Robertson,  the  philosophy  of  Kaimes 
and  Keid,  the  novels  of  Smollett  and  JM'Kcnzie,  and  the 
poetry  of  Bcattie  and  Home.  But,  if  there  was  no  lack  of 
Scottish  intellect  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  there  was  a 
decided  lack  of  Scottish  manners ;  and  1  knew  too  much 
of  my  humble  counti-ymcn  not  to  regret  it.  True,  I  had 
before  me  the  writings  of  Ramsay  and  my  unfortunate 
friend  Ferguson ;  but  there  was  a  radical  meanness  in  the 
first  that  lowered  the  tone  of  his  colouring  far  beneath  the 
freshness  of  truth,  and  the  .second,  whom  I  had  seen  perish — 
too  soon,  alas  !  for  literature  and  his  country — had  given  us 
but  a  few  specimens  of  his  power,  when  his  hand  was 
arrested  for  ever. 

My  vessel,  after  a  profitable,  though  somewhat  tedious 
voyage,  had  again  arrived  in  Liverpool.  It  was  late  in 
December  17^^,  and  I  was  passing  the  long  evening  in  my 
cabin,  engaged  with  a  whole  sheaf  of  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines which  had  been  sent  me  from  the  shore.  The 
Lounger  was,  at  this  time,  in  course  of  publication.  I  had 
ever  been  an  admirer  of  the  quiet  elegance  and  exquisite 
tenderness  of  M'Kenzie ;  and,  though  1  might  not  be  quite 
disposed  to  think,  with  Johnson,  that  "  the  chief  glory 
of  every  people  arises  from  its  autliors,"  I  certain!}'  felt  all 
the  prouder  of  my  country,  from  the  circumstance  that  so 
accomplished  a  writer  was  one  of  my  countrymen.  I  had 
read  this  evening  some  of  the  more  recent  numbers,  half 
disposed  to  regret,  liowever,  amid  all  the  pleasure  they 
aflbrded  me,  that  the  Addison  of  Scotland  had  not  done 
for  the  manners  of  his  country  what  his  illustrious  prototype 
]iad  done  for  those  of  England,  when  my  eye  fell  on  the 
ninety-seventh  number.  I  read  the  introductory  sentences, 
and  admired  their  truth  and  elegance.  Iliad  felt,  in  the 
contemplation  of  supereminent  genius,  the  pleasure  which 
the  writer  describes,  and  my  thoughts  reverted  to  my  two 
friends — the  dead  and  the  living.  "  In  the  view  of  highly 
superior  talents,  as  in  that  of  great  and  stupendous  olijects," 
says  the  Essayist,  "  there  is  a  sublimity  which  fills  the 
soul  with  wonder  and  delight — which  expands  it,  as  it  were, 
beyond  its  usual  bounds,  and  which,  investing  our  nature 
with  extraordinary  powers  and  extraordinary  honours, 
interests  our  curiosity  and  flatters  our  pride." 

1  read  on  with  increasing  interest.  It  was  evident,  from 
the  tone  of  the  introduction,  that  some  new  luminary  had 
arisen  in  the  literary  horizon,  and  I  felt  somewhat  like  a 
schoolboy  when,  at  his  first  play,  he  waits  for  the  drawing 
up  of  the  curtain.  And  the  curtain  at  length  rose.  "  The 
person,"  continues  the  essayist,  "  to  whom  I  allude" — and 
lie  alludes  to  him  as  a  genius  of  no  ordinary  class — "  is 
Robert  Burns,  an  Ayrshire  ploughman."  The  effect  on  my 
nerves  seemed  electrical — I  clapped  my  hands,  and  sprung 
from  my  seat:  "  Was  I  not  certain  of  it!  Did  I  not  fore- 
see it!"  I  exclaimed.  "  ]\Iy  noble-minded  friend,  Robert 
Burns  I"  I  ran  hastily  over  the  warm-hearted  and  generous 
critique,  so  unlike  tlie  cold,  timid,  equivocal  notices  with 
which  the  professional  critic  has  greeted,  on  their  first  ap- 

iiearance,  so  many  works  destined  to  immortality.  It  wa. 
d'Kenzie,  the  discriminating,  the  classical,  the  elegant,  who 
assured   me   that  the  productions  of  this  "  heaven-taught 


ploughman  were  fraught  with  the  higli-toned  feeling  and 
the  power  and  energy  of  expression,  characteristic  of  the 
mind  and  voice  of  a  poet" — with  the  solemn,  the  tender, 
the  sublime  ; — that  they  contained  images  of  pastoral  beauty 
wliich  no  other  writer  had  ever  surpassed,  and  strains  of 
wild  humour  which  only  the  higher  masters  of  the  lyre  had 
ever  equalled  ;  and  that  the  genius  displayed  in  them  seemed 
not  less  admirable  in  tracing  the  manners  than  in  painting 
the  passions,  or  in  drawing  the  scenery  of  nature.  I  flung 
down  the  essay,  ascended  to  the  deck  in  three  huge  strides, 
leaped  ashore,  and  reached  my  bookseller's  as  he  ww  shut- 
ting up  for  the  night. 

"  Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  Bums'  Poems,"  I 
said,  "  either  for  love  or  money  ?" 

"  I  have  but  one  copy  left,"  replied  the  man,  •'  and  hero 
it  is." 

I  flung  down  a  guinea.     "  The  change,"  I  said,  "  I  shall 
get  when  I  am  less  in  a  hurry."  1 

'Twas  late  that  evening  ere  I  remembered  that   lis  cos,         I 
tomary  to  spend  at  least  part  of  the  night  in  bed.     I  read  1 

on  and  on  with  a  still  increasing  astonisliment  and  delight, 
laughing  and  crying  by  turns.  1  was  quite  in  a  new  world  ; 
all  was  fresh  and  unsoiled — the  thoughts,  the  descriptions, 
the  images — as  if  the  volume  I  read  was  the  first  that  had 
ever  been  written  ;  and  yet  all  was  easj'  and  natural,  and 
appealed,  with  a  truth  and  force  irresistible,  to  the  recol- 
lections I  cherished  most  fondly.  Nature  and  Scotland  met 
me  at  every  turn.  I  had  admired  the  polished  compositions 
of  Pope,  and  Gray,  and  Collins,  though  I  could  not  some- 
times help  feeling  that,  with  all  the  exquisite  art  they  dis- 
played, there  was  a  little  additional  art  wanting  still.  In 
most  cases  tlie  scaflolding  seemed  incorporated  with  the 
structure  which  it  had  served  to  rear ;  and,  though  certainly 
no  scaflolding  could  be  raised  on  surer  principles,  I  could 
have  wished  that  the  ingenuity  which  had  been  tasked  ta 
erect  it,  had  been  exerted  a  little  further  in  taking  it  down. 
But  the  work  before  me  was  evidently  the  production  of  a 
greater  artist ;  not  a  fragment  of  the  scaflolding  remained — 
not  so  much  as  a  mark  to  shew  how  it  had  been  constructed. 
The  whole  seemed  to  have  risen  like  an  exhalation,  and,  in 
this  respect,  reminded  me  of  the  structures  of  Shakspeare 
alone.  I  read  the  inimitable  "TwaDogs."  Here,  I  said,  is 
the  full  and  perfect  realization  of  what  Swift  and  Dryden 
were  hardy  enough  to  attempt,  but  lacked  genius  to  accom- 
plish. Here  are  dogs — bona  fide  dogs — endowed  indeed 
with  more  than  human  sense  and  observation,  but  true  to 
character,  as  the  most  honest  and  attached  of  quadrupeds, 
in  every  line.  And  then  those  exquisite  touches  which  the 
poor  man,  inured  to  a  life  of  toil  and  povertv,  can  alone 
rightly  understand  I  and  those  decplv-bascd  remarks  on  cha- 
racter, which  only  the  philosoplier  can  justly  appreciate!  This 
is  the  true  Catholic  poetry,  which  addresses  itself  not  to  any 
little  circle,  walled  in  from  the  rest  of  the  species  by  some 
peculiarity  of  thought,  prejudice,  or  conHition,  but  to  the 
whole  human  family.  I  read  on  : — "  The  Holy  Fair,"  "  Hal 
low  E'en,"  "  The  Vision,"  the  "Address  to  theDeil,"  engaged 
me  by  turns  :  and  then  the  strange,  uproa-iious,  unequalled  i 
"  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook."  This,  I  said,  is  somethinp  | 
new  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  Shakspeare  possessed 
above  all  men  the  power  of  instant  and  yet  natural  transition, 
from  the  lightly  gay  to  the  deeply  pathetic — from  the  wild  to 
the  humorous  ;  but  the  opposite  states  of  feeling  which  he 
induces,  however  close  the  neighbourhood,  are  ever  distinct 
and  separate  ;  the  oil  and  the  water,  though  contained  in 
the  same  vessel,  remain  apart  Here,  however,  for  the 
first  time,  they  mix  and  incorporate,  and  yet  each  retains  its 
whole  nature  and  full  efl'ect.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader 
that  the  feat  has  been  repeated,  and  with  even  more  com- 
pleteness, in  the  wonderful  "Tarn  o'Shanter."  I  read  on. 
"  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  filled  my  whole  soul — my 
heart  throbbed  and  my  eyes  moistened  ;  and  never  befoie 
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did  I  feci  Iialfso  proud  of  my  coimtvy,  "v  know  half  so  well 
on  wliat  score  it  was  I  did  licst  in  ficliiiff  proud.  1  liad 
ju'ruscd  tlio  entire  volume,  from  lio^inninp;  to  end,  ere  I  rc- 
memliored  I  had  not  taken  supper,  and  tliat  it  was  more 
than  time  to  go  to  lied. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  furnish  a  critique  on  the 
poems  of  my  friend.  I  merely  strive  to  recall  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  my  first  perusal  of  them  awakened,  and 
thus  only  as  a  piece  of  mental  hi.story.  Several  months 
elapsed  from  this  evening  ere  I  could  hold  them  out  from 
me  sutliciently  at  arms'  Icngtli,  as  it  were,  to  judge  of  their 
more  striking  characterystics.  At  times  the  amazing  amount 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  imagery  which  they  contained — 
their  wonderful  continuityof  idea,  without  gap  or  interstice- — 
seemed  to  me  most  to  distinguish  them.  At  times  they  re- 
minded me,  compared  with  the  writings  of  smoother  poets, 
of  a  collection  of  medals  which,  unlike  the  tliin  polished  coin 
of  the  kingdom,  retained  all  the  significant  and  pictorial 
roughnesses  of  the  original  dye.  But  when,  after  the  Li[)se 
of  weeks,  months,  years,  I  found  them  rising  up  in  my 
heart  on  every  occasion,  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  been 
the  original  language  of  ail  my  feelings  and  emotions — 
when  I  felt  that,  instead  of  remaining  outside  my  mind,  as  it 
were,  like  the  writings  of  other  poets,  they  had  so  araaiga- 
mated  themselves  with  my  passions,  my  sentiments,  my 
ideas,  that  they  seemed  to  have  become  portions  of  my 
very  self — I  was  led  to  a  final  conclusion  regarding  them. 
Their  grand  distinguishing  characteristic  is  their  unswerv- 
ing and  perfect  truth.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  is  the 
mirror  of  life — that  of  Burns  the  expressive  and  richly 
modulated  voice  of  human  nature. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

liums  \ras  a  poor  man  frojn  his  birth,  and  an  exciseman  from  ncecs- 
sity  ;  but — XwillifaT/  it! — the  sterling  of  his  honest  worth,  poverty  could 
not  debase ;  and  his  independent  Britislt  spirit  oppression  miglit  bend,  but 
could  not  subdue. — Letur  to  Mr  Grakam, 

I  have  been  listening  for  the  last  half  hour  to  the  wild 
music  of  an  Eolian  harp.  How  exquisitely  the  tones  rise 
and  fall ! — now  sad,  now  solemn — now  near,  now  distant. 
The  nerves  thrill,  the  heart  softens,  the  imagination  awakes 
as  we  listen.  What  if  that  delightful  instrument  he  ani- 
mated by  a  living  soul,  and  these  finely-modulated  tones 
be  but  the  expression  of  its  feelings  !  What  if  these  dying, 
melancholy  cadences,  \\hich  so  melt  and  sink  into  the 
heart  be — what  we  may  so  naturally  interpret  them — the 
melodious  sinkings  of  a  deep-seated  and  hopeless  unhappi- 
ness  !  Nay,  the  fancy  is  too  wild  for  even  a  dream.  But 
are  there  none  of  those  fine  analogies,  which  run  through 
the  whole  of  nature  and  the  whole  of  art,  to  sublime  it  in- 
to truth  ?  Yes,  l/itre  have  been  such  living  harps  among 
us  ;  beings,  the  tones  of  whose  sentiments,  the  melody  ot 
wliose  emotions,  the  cadences  of  whose  sorrows,  remain  to 
thrill,  and  delight,  and  humanize  our  souls.  They  seem 
born  for  others,  not  for  themselves. — Alas,  for  the  hapless 
companion  of  my  early  youth  !  Alas,  for  him,  the  pride  ot 
his  country,  the  friend  of  my  maturer  manhood  ! — But  my 
narrative  lags  in  its  progress. 

j\ly  vessel  lay  in  the  Clyde  for  several  weeks  during  the 
summer  of  IJi'-l.  and  I  found  time  to  indulge  myself  in  a 
brief  tour  along  the  western  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  from 
Glasgow  to  the  Borders.  I  entered  Dumfries  in  a  calm, 
Kively  evening,  and  passed  along  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
The  shadows  of  the  houses  on  the  western  side  were 
stretched  half-way  across  the  pavement,  while,  on  the  side 
opposite,  the  bright  sunshine  seemed  sleeoing  on  the  jutting 
irregular  fronts  and  high  antique  gables.  There  seemed  a 
world  of  well-dressed  company  this  evening  in  town  and  I 
learned,  on  inquiry,  that  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  adjacent 
country,  for  twenty  miles  round,  had  come  in  to  attend  a 
eouuty  ball.     They  went  fluttering  along  the  sunny  side  of 


the  street,  gay  ns  butterflies — group  succeeding  group. 
On  the  ojiposite  side,  in  the  sli;ide,  a  solitary  individual  was 
passing  slowly  along  the  pavement.  I  knew  him  at  a 
glance.  It  was  the  first  [wet,  perhaps  the  greatest  man,  of 
his  age  and  country.  But  why  so  solitary?  It  had  been 
told  me  that  he  ranked  among  hie  friends  and  associates 
many  of  the  highest  names  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  to- 
night not  one  of  the  hundreds  who  fluttered  past  appeared 
inclined  to  recognise  him.  He  seemed  too — but  perhaps 
fancy  misled  me — as  if  care-worn  and  dejected  ;  pained,  per- 
hai)s,  that  not  one  among  so  many  of  the  great  should  have 
humility  enough  to  notice  a  poor  exciseman.  I  stole  up  to 
him  unobserved,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  ;  there 
was  a  decided  fierceness  in  his  manner  as  he  turned  abruptly 
round ;  but,  as  he  recorrjiiied  me,  his  expressive  countenance 
lighted  up  in  a  moment,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  he  grasped  my  hand. 

Wo  quitted  the  streets  together  for  the  neighbouring 
fields,  and,  after  the  natural  interchange  of  mutual  congratu- 
lations— "  How  is  it,"  I  inquired,  "  that  you  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  single  acquaintance  among  all  the  gay  and  great  of 
the  country  }" 

"  I  lie  under  quarantine,"  he  replied  ;  "  tainted  by  the 
plague  of  liberalism.  There  is  not  one  of  the  hundreds  we 
passed  to-night  whom  I  could  not  once  reckon  among  my 
intimates." 

The  intelligence  stunned  and  irritated  me.  "  How 
infinitely  absurd  !"  I  said.  "Do  they  dream  of  sinking  you 
into  a  common  man  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  he  rejoined.  "  Do  tliey  not  all  know  I  have 
been  a  ganger  for  the  last  five  years  I" 

The  fact  had  both  grieved  and  incensed  me  long  before. 
I  knew  too  that  Pye  enjoyed  his  salary  as  poet  laureate  of 
the  time,  and  Dlbdin,  the  song  WTiter,  his  pension  of  two 
hundred  a-year,  and  I  blushed  for  my  country. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued — the  ill-assumed  coolness  of  his 
manner  giving  way  before  his  highly  excited  feelings — "  they 
have  assigned  me  my  place  among  the  mean  and  the  degraded, 
as  their  best  patronage  ;  and  only  yesterday,  after  an  official 
threat  of  instant  dismission,  I  was  told  it  was  my  business 
to  act,  not  to  think.  God  help  me  I  what  have  I  done  to 
provoke  such  bitter  insult .''  I  have  ever  discharged  my 
miserable  duty — discharged  it,  Jlr  Lindsay,  however  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings,  as  an  honest  man  ;  and  though  there 
awaited  me  no  promotion,  I  was  silent.  The  wives  or  sisters 
of  those  whom  they  advanced  over  me  had  bastards  to  some 

of  the family,  and  so  their  influence  was  nectssaiily 

greater  than  mine.  But  now  they  crush  me  into  the  very 
dust.  I  take  an  interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  slave  for 
his  freedom  ;  I  express  my  opinions  as  if  I  myself  were  a 
free  man  ;  and  they  threaten  to  starve  mo  and  my  children 
if  I  dare  so  much  as  speak  or  think." 

I  expressed  my  indignant  sympathy  in  a  few  broken 
sentences;  and  he  went  on  with  kindling  animation  : — 

"  Yes,  they  would  fain  crush  me  into  the  very  dust  ! 
They  cannot  forgive  me,  that,  being  born  a  man,  I  should 
walk  erect  according  to  my  nature.  Mean-spirited  and 
despicable  themselves,  they  can  tolerate  only  the  mean- 
spirited  and  the  despicable  ;  and  were  I  not  so  entirely  in 
their  power,  Jlr  Lindsay,  I  could  regard  them  with  tlie 
proper  contempt.  But  the  wretches  can  starve  me  and  my 
children — and  they  knotv  it;  nor  does  it  mend  the  matter 
that  I  ktioTV  in  turn,  what  jiitiful,  miserable,  little  creatures 
they  are.  What  care  I  for  the  butterflies  of  to-night .'' — they 
passed  me  without  the  honour  of  their  notice  ;  and  I,  in 
turn,  sufi'ored  them  to  pass  without  the  honour  of  mine  ; 
and  I  am  more  than  quits  Do  I  not  know  that  they  and  I 
are  going  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  several  destinies .' — they 
to  sleep,  in  the  obscurity  of  their  native  insignificance,  with 
the  pismires  and  grasshoppers  of  all  the  past,  and  I  to  be 
whatever  the  millions  of  my  unborn  countrymen  shall  jet 
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decide.  Pitiful  little  insects  of  an  hour !  wbat  is  tlieir 
notice  to  me  !  But  I  bear  a  heart,  Jlr  Lindsay,  that  can 
feel  the  pain  of  treatment  so  unworthy  ;  and  I  must  confess 
it  moves  me.  One  cannot  always  live  upon  the  future, 
divorced  from  the  sympathies  of  the  present.  One  cannot 
ahvays  solace  one's  self  under  the  grinding  despotism  tliat 
would  fetter  one's  very  thoughts,  with  the  conviction,  how- 
ever assured,  that  posterity  will  do  justice  both  to  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  I  am  sick  at  heart ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  poor  little  things  that  depend  so  entirely  on 
my  exertions,  I  could  as  cheerfully  lay  me  down  in  the 
grave  as  I  ever  did  in  bed  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  day's 
lat;our.  Heaven  help  me !  I  am  miserably  unfitted  to 
struggle  with  even  the  natural  evils  of  existence — how  much 
more  so  when  these  are  multiplied  and  exaggerated  by  the 
proud,  capricious  inhumanity  of  m.an  !' 

"There  is  a  miserable  lack  of  right  principle  and  right 
feeling,"  I  said,  "  among  our  upper  classes  in  the  present 
day  ;  but,  alas  for  poor  human  nature  !  it  has  ever  been 
so,  and,  I  am  afraid,  ever  will.  And  there  is  quite  as  much 
of  it  in  savage  as  in  civilized  life.  I  have  seen  the  exclu- 
sive aristocratic  spirit,  with  its  one-sided  injustice,  as  ram- 
pant in  a  wild  isle  of  the  Pacific  as  I  ever  saw  it  among 
ourselves." 

"  'Tis  slight  comfort,"  said  my  friend,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "  to  be  assured,  when  one's  heart  bleeds  from  the 
cruelty  or  injustice  of  our  fellows,  that  man  is  naturally 
cruel  and  unjust,  and  not  less  so  as  a  savage  than  when 
better  taught.  I  knew  you,  Mr  Lindsay,  when  you  were 
younger  and  less  fortunate  ;  but  you  have  now  reached 
that  middle  term  of  life  when  man  naturally  takes  up  the 
Tory  and  lays  down  tlie  AVhlg  ;  nor  lias  there  been  aught 
in  your  improving  circumstances  to  retard  the  change  ; 
and  so  you  rest  in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  weak  among 
us  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  strong,  'tis  because  human 
nature  is  so  constituted,  and  the  case  therefore  cannot  be 
helped. >" 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr  Burns,"  I  said — ^"  I  am  not  quite  so 
finished  a  Tory  as  that  amounts  to." 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  fanciful  declalmers,"  ho  con- 
tinued, "  who  set  out  on  the  assumption  that  man  is  free 
born.  I  am  too  well  assured  of  the  contrary.  JIan  is  not 
free  born.  The  earlier  period  of  ills  existence,  'whether  as 
a  puny  child  or  the  miserable  denizen  of  an  uninformed 
and  barbarous  state,  is  one  of  vassalage  and  subserviency. 
lie  is  not  born  fiee,  he  is  not  born  rational,  he  is  not  born 
virtuous  ;  he  is  born  to  become  all  these.  And  wo  to  the 
sophist  who,  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  unconfirmed 
constitution  of  his  childhood,  would  strive  to  render  his 
imperfect,  because  immature  state  of  pupilage,  a  permanent 
one  !  We  are  yet  far  below  tiie  level  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable,  and  possess  in  consequence  but  a  spiall  portion 
if  the  liberty  which  it  is  the  destiny  of  our  species  to  enjoy. 
And  'tis  time  our  masters  should  be  tauglit  so.  You  will 
deem  me  a  wild  Jacobin,  Jlr  Lindsay ;  but  persecution  has 
the  effect  of  making  a  man  extreme  in  these  matters.  Do  help 
ine  to  curse  the  scoundrels! — mybusiness  toact, nottothink!" 

"\Vo  were  silent  for  several  minutes. 

"■  I  have  not  yet  thanked  you,  Mr  Burns,"  I  at  length 
said,  "  for  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  I  ever  enjoyed.  You 
have  been  my  companion  for  the  last  eight  years." 

His  countenance  brightened. 

"  Ah,  here  I  am  boring  you  with  my  miseries  and  my 
ill-nature,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  you  must  come  along  with 
me  and  see  the  bairns  and  Jean  ;  and  some  of  the  best 
songs  I  ever  wrote.  It  will  go  hard  if  we  hold  not  care  at 
the  staff's  end  for  at  least  one  evening.  You  have  not  3'et 
seen  my  stone  punch-bowl,  nor  my  Tam  o'  Shantcr,  nor  a 
liundred  other  fine  things  besidt  And  yet,  vile  wretch  that 
I  am,  I  am  sometimes  so  unconscionable  as  to  be  unliappy 
with  them  all.     But  come  alon£." 


We  spent  this  evening  together  with  as  much  of  h.ippi- 
ness  as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Never  was  there 
a  fonder  father  than  Bums,  a  more  attached  husband,  or  a 
wanner  friend.  There  was  an  exuberance  of  lore  in  his 
large  heart,  that  encircled  in  its  flow,  relatives,  friends, 
associates,  his  country,  the  world  ;  and,  in  his  kinder  moods, 
the  sympathetic  influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  hearts 
of  others  seemed  magical.  I  laughed  and  cried  this  evening 
by  turns  ;  I  was  conscious  of  a  wider  and  warmer  expan- 
sion of  feeling  than  I  had  ever  experienced  before ;  my 
very  imagination  seemed  invigorated  by  breathing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  same  atmosphere  with  his.  We  parted  e.arly 
next  morning — and  when  I  again  visited  Ihimfries,  I  went 
and  wept  over  his  grave.  Forty  years  have  now  passed 
since  his  death,  and  in  that  time,  many  poets  have  arisen 
to  achieve  a  rapid  and  brilliant  celebrity  ;  but  they  seem 
the  meteors  of  a  lower  sky;  the  flush  passes  hastily  from 
the  expanse,  and  we  see  but  one  great  light  looking  steadily 
upon  us  from  above.  It  is  Burns  who  is  exclusively  tht 
poet  of  his  country.  Other  writers  inscribe  their  names 
on  the  plaster  which  covers  for  the  time  the  outside  struc- 
ture of  society — his  is  engraved,  like  that  of  the  Egyptian 
architect,  on  the  ever-during  granite  within.  The  fame  of 
the  others  rises  and  falls  with  the  uncertain  undulations  of 
the  mode  on  which  they  have  reared  it — his  remains  fixed 
and  permanent,  as  the  human  nature  on  which  it  is  based- 
Or,  to  borrow  the  figures  Johnson  employs  in  illustrating 
the  unfluctuating  celebrity  of  a  scarcely  greater  poet — "  The 
sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the 
rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time, 
which  is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other 
poets,  passes,  without  injury,  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare." 


CHRISTIE  OF  THE  CLEEK. 

Though  the  records  of  history  and  every-day  experience 
teach  us  that  human  nature,  when  pressed  beyond  certain 
limits  by  the  force  of  stern  necessity,  loses  all  trace  of  the 
lineaments  of  the  lord  of  the  creation,  and  degenerates  as 
far  below  the  grade  of  brute  existence  as  it  is,  when  not 
subjected  to  any  such  power,  above  it ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  determinedly  mankind  cling  to  a  sceptical  incredulity 
in  regard  to  those  facts  which  derogate,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  from  the  dignity  of  the  character  of  their  species. 
The  story  of  Christiccleek  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
only  fit  for  being,  what  it  has  been  for  five  hundred  }"ears, 
a  nursery  bugbear  ;  and  yet  it  is  narrated  by  Winton,  one  of 
the  least  credulous  of  historians,  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances rendering  it  highly  probable  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  corroborated  by  instances  of  civilized  cannibalism,  pro- 
duced by  necessity,  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  of  almost  j"early 
occurrence. 

The  united  powers  of  war  and  famine,  which  have  so 
often  poured  forth  their  fury  on  the  devoted  head  of  poor 
Scotland,  at  no  time  exhibited  greater  malignity  than  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David  II.  For  about  fifty 
years,  the  country  had  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  a  year  of  quiets 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  the  reign 
of  Bruce.  Repeatedly  swept  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
the  invading  armies  of  the  Edwards,  carrying  the  sword 
and  the  faggot  in  every  direction,  she  was,  on  the  very 
instant  of  the  departure  of  the  foreign  foes,  (in  all  cases 
starved  out  of  a  burnt  and  dev.asfated  land,)  laid  hold  of  by 
the  harpies  of  intestine  wars.  The  strong  resilient  energies 
of  the  country  could  have  thrown  ofT  the  effects  of  one 
.attack,  however  severe  and  however  protracted  ;  but  a 
series  of  incursions  of  the  same  disease,  at  intervals  allow- 
ing of  no  time  for  recruiting  her  powers,  jiroduced  a  politi' 
cal  niar.asmus — a  confirmed  famine — one  of  the  mo-^t  dread 
fill  evils  (including  in  itself  all  others)  that  ever  was  visited 
I  on  mankind. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  picture,  because  imagina- 
tion falls  short  of  the  powers  of  a  proper  portraiture,  of 
the  misery  and  desolulion  of  Scotland  at  the  time  we  have 
mentioned.  The  Uiid  had  got  f;ra<lually  out  of  cultivation, 
and  the  herds  of  black  cattle  and  sheep,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple relied,  in  default  of  the  productive  powers  of  agricul- 
ture, had  been  eitlicr  driven  into  England,  or  consumed  by 
the  myriads  of  soldiers  of  the  Knglish  invading  armies. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  iiaving  nothing  wlierewith  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  though  'they  had  ])lenty  of  money, 
quitted  their  country  in  despair,  and  took  refuge  in  Flanders. 
Those  who  had  no  money  to  pay  their  pass.age,  left  their 
homes,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  where,  to 
appease  their  agonies,  they  lay  on  the  ground  and  devoured, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  their  styes,  the  acrons  and  the  nuts 
that  had  fallen  from  the  trees.  In  the  want  of  these,  the 
very  branches  were  laid  hold  of  and  gnawed  ;  and  many 
poor  creatures  were  found  lying  dead,  with  the  half-masti- 
cated boughs  in  their  clenched  hands.  The  only  remedial 
influence  that  was  experienced,  was  the  growthof  dysenteries 
and  other  intestine  diseases,  which,  produced  by  hunger  and 
becoming  epidemic,  kindly  swept  off  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  have  died  of  protracted  famine. 

At  a  wild  spot  near  the  Grampian  Hills,  a  number  of 
destitute  beings  had  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
deer,  (a  few  of  which  still  remained,)  to  keep  in  the  spark 
of  life.  They  agreed  to  associate  together,  and  divide  their 
prey,  which  was  dressed  in  a  mountain  cave,  where  they 
had  assembled.  Every  morning,  they  sallied  forth,  women 
and  all,  on  the  dreadful  errand  of  taking  advantage  of  chance, 
in  supplying  diem  with  any  species  of  wild  animals  that  came 
in  their  way,  to  satisfy  the  imperative  demands  of  hunger. 
They  got  a  few  creatures  at  first,  consisting  chiefly  of  hares 
and  foxes,  and  occasionally  wolves,  as  ferocious  and  hungry 
as  their  captors;  and  such  was  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  often  reduced,  that  they  sat  down  on  the  spot  where  the 
animals  were  caught,divided  the  smoking  limbs  among  their 
number,anddevouredthem  without  any  culinary  preparation. 

This  supply  very  soon  ceased — the  animals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood having  either  been  consumed  or  frightened  away 
to  more  inaccessible  places.  The  wretched  beings,  like 
others  in  their  situation,  had  recourse  to  the  woods  for 
acorns  ;  but  the  time  of  the  year  had  passed,  and  no  nuts 
were  to  be  found.  AVcakuess  preyed  on  their  limbs  ;  and 
several  of  their  number,  unable  longer  to  go  in  search  of 
food,  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  lay  on  the  floor  of 
the  cavern  in  the  agonies  of  a  hunger  which  their  stronger 
companions,  concerned  for  their  own  fate,  would  not 
alleviate.  All  ties  between  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion began  to  give  way  before  the  despair  of  absolute 
famine.  They  ceased  all  personal  communication  ;  silence, 
reeding  on  the  morbid  forms  of  misery  called  up  by 
diseased  imaginations,  reigned  throughout  the  society  of 
Bkeletons,  and  hollow  eyes,  which  spoke  unutterable  things, 
glanced  through  the  gloom  of  the  cavern,  where  a  glimmer- 
ing fire,  on  which  they  had,  for  a  time,  prepared  the  little 
meat  they  had  procured,  was  still  kept  uji,  by  adding  a  few 
pieces  of  wood  from  the  neighbouring  ibrest.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  each  other's  agonies,  nor  could  the  groans 
which  mixed  and  sounded  with  a  hollow  noise  through  the 
dark  recess,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  ear  of  sympathy  ; 
an  occasional  scream  from  a  female  sufferer  who  experi- 
enced a  paroxysm  of  more  than  her  ordinary  agnny,  was  onlv 
capable  of  fixing  the  attention  for  an  instant,  till  individual 
pain  laid  hold  again  of  the  tortured  feelings. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Christie,  a  butcher, 
originally  from  Perth,  had  endeavoured,  at  first,  to  organize 
the  society,  with  a  view  to  save  himself  and  his  fellow- 
suflferers.  He  was  a  strong,  hardy  man ;  and,  if  any  of 
the  number  could  be  said  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  self- 
command    in  the  midst  of  the  horrible  scene  of  suflcrin" 


which  surrounded  them,  it  was  this  man.  lie  was  still 
able  to  walk,  though  with  difficulty,  and  continued  to  feed 
the  fire,  going  out  occasionally  and  seizing  on  grubs  that 
were  to  be  found  about  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The 
others  were  unable  to  follow  his  example,  ami  even  he  lat- 
terly was  unfitted  for  his  loathsome  search.  All  were  now 
nearly  in  the  same  predicament:  agony  and  despair  rei"-ned 
throughout,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  single  beam  of  hope  of 
any  one  ever  again  visiting  the  haunts  of  man.  At  Christie's 
side,  a  woman  ceased  to  grorm  ;  an  intermission  of  agony 
was  a  circumstance,  and  the  only  circumstance  to  be 
remarked.  The  thought  struck  him  she  was  dead  ;  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  mouth  to  be  assured  of  the  fact ;  she 
was  no  more  !  The  dead  body  was  a  talisman  in  the  temple 
of  misery — -in  a  short  time,  that  body  was  gone  I 

The  Rubicon  of  the  strongest  of  natural  prejudices  was 
past,  with  the  goading  furies  of  hunger  and  despair  behind. 
A  prejudice  overcome  is  an  acquisition  of  liberty,  thougli  it 
may  be  for  evil.  The  death  of  the  woman  had  saved  them 
■all  from  death  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  salvation  would  post- 
pone a  similar  course  of  relief.  Christie  saw  the  predica- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  proposed,  in  the  hollow,  husky  voice 
of  starvation,  that  one  of  their  number  should  die  by  lot,  and 
that  then,  having  recovered  strength,  they  should  proceed  to 
the  mountain  pass  and  procure  victims.  This  oration  was 
received  with  groans,  meant  to  be  of  applause.  The  lot  of 
death  fell  on  another  woman,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
vailing demon.  A  consequent  recovery  of  strength  now  fitted 
the  survivors  for  their  dreadful  task.  They  proceeded  to  the 
mountain  pass,  headed  by  Christie,  and  killed  a  traveller,  by 
knocking  him  on  the  head  with  a  hammer,  and  then  removed 
him  to  thecavern,wherehisbody  wastreatedin  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  the  woman  on  whom  the  lot  of  death  had  fallen. 
They  repeated  this  operation  whenever  their  hunger  return- 
ed ;  making  no  selection  of  their  victims,  unless  when  there 
was  a  choice  between  a  foot  passenger  and  a  horseman — 
the  latter  of  whom  (always  preferred  for  the  sake  of  his 
horse)  was  dragged  from  his  seat  with  a  large  iron  hook, 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole — an  invention  of  Christie's,  serving  - 
afterwards  to  give  him  the  dreadful  name  by  which  he  be- 
came so  well  known.  That  which  hunger  at  first  suggested, 
became  afterwards  a  matter  of  choice,  if  not  of  tieudish 
delight.  The  silent  process  of  assuaging  the  pain,  arising 
from  want,  subsequently  changed  into  a  banquet  of  canni- 
bals ;  the  song  of  revelry  was  sounded  in  dithvrambic 
measure  over  the  dead  body  of  the  victim,  and  the  corry- 
bantic  dance  of  the  wretches  who  required  to  still  con- 
science by  noise,  or  die,  was  footed  to  th-  wild  music  which, 
escaping  from  the  cavern,  rung  among  the  hills.  Such 
were  the  obsequies  which  Scotchmen,  resigning  the  nature 
of  man,  amidst  unheard  of  agonies,  celebrated  over  the 
corpses  of  their  countrymen. 

These  things  reached  the  ears  of  government  ;  and  an 
armed  force  was  despatched  to  the  hills  to  seize  the  canni- 
bals. Several  of  them  were  caught;  but  Christie  and 
some  others  escaped,  and  were  never  captun  d.  The  bones 
of  their  victims  were  collected,  and  conveyed  to  Perth  ; 
where,  upon  being  counted,  it  appeared  that  they  had  killed 
no  fewer  than  thirty  travellers.  From  these  transactions, 
sprung  that  name,  Christiecleek,  which  is  so  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  Scotchmen.  "Christiecleek!  Christiecleek!"  became 
instantly  the  national  nursery  bugbear.  No  child  would  cry 
after  the  charmed  name  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  nurse  ; 
and  even  old  people  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  a  term 
which  produced  ideas  so  revolting  to  human  nature,  and  so 
derogatory  of  Scottish  character.  It  is  said  that,  some  time 
after  the  jierformance  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  Ave  have  nar- 
rated, an  old  man  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  who  had  three 
children  by  his  wife,  quarrelled  her  often  for  the  use  of  a 
term  intended  simply  to  pacify  her  children  when  they  cried 
J  but  which  he  declared  was  too  much  even  for  his  ears.     Ho 
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■was  a  respectable  mercliaiit,  had  earned  a  consideraUe 
Eura  of  money  by  his  trade,  and  was  reputed  a  most  godly 
man,  attending  divine  service  regularly,  and  performing  all 
the  domestic  duties  with  order  and  great  suavity  of  manner. 
His  neighbours  looked  up  to  him  with  love  and  respect,  and 
solicited  his  counsel  in  their  difficulties.  Ilis  name — David 
Maxwell — was  applauded  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he 
received  great  sympathy  from  all  who  knew  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  having,  as  was  reported,  lost  an  only  brother 
among  Christiecleek's  victims — a  fact  he  had  concealed 
from  his  wife,  till  her  use  of  the  name  compelled  him  to 
mention  it  to  her,  but  which  afterwards  came  to  be  well 
known. 

The  silence  of  the  mother  had,  however,  no  effect  upon 
the  urchins,  who,  the  more  tliey  were  requested  to  cease 
terrifying  each  other  by  the  national  lerriculamenium, 
"  Christiecleck,"  the  more  terrible  it  appeared  to  them,  and 
•he  more  they  used  it.  If  they  abstained  from  the  use  of 
the  words  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  they  were  the 
more  ready  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  the  passages  of  the  house, 
and  in  the  dark  rooms,  and  wherever  the  dreaded  being 
might  be  supposed  to  be.  The  pastime  was  general  through- 
out Scotland  ;  and  David  Maxwell's  children  only  followed 
an  example  which  has  been  repeated  for  five  hundred  years. 
"  Christieclet'k  ! — Christiecleik  !"  What  Scotchman  has  not 
heard  the  dreaded  words?  Time  rolled  on,  and  the  Misses 
Maxwell  resigned  their  childish  pastime  for  the  duties  of 
women.  Their  father  had  become  a  very  old  man  ;  and  the 
attentionswhich  their  mother  could  not  bestow,  werewillingly 
yielded  by  the  young  women,  who  were  remarked  as  being 
very  beautiful,  as  well  as  very  good.  They  loved  their  fa- 
ther dearly  ;  and  looked  upon  their  filial  duties  as  willing 
tributes  of  affection.  After  they  became  entrusted  with  the 
secret,  they  substituted  for  the  cry  of  their  youth,  which  had 
given  their  father  so  much  pain,  pity  for  the  brother  of  the 
victim  of  the  execrated  fiend. 

At  last,  David  Maxwell  came  to  die ;  and,  as  he  lay  on 
liis  bed,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  he  seemed 
to  be  wrestling  with  some  dreadful  thought  which  allowed 
liini  no  rest,  but  wrung  from  him,  incessantly,  heavy 
groans  and  muttered  prayers.  His  wife  pressed  him  to 
open  his  heart  to  her,  or,  if  he  was  disinclined  to  repose  that 
confidence  in  her  when  dying,  which  he  had  awarded  to 
her  so  liberally  during  a  long  union,  he  should,  she  recom- 
mended, send  for  Father  John  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Agnes, 
and  be  shrived.  The  daughters  wept  as  they  heard  these 
melancholy  statements,  and  the  old  man  sympathised  in 
their  sorrow,  which  seemed  to  give  him  additional  pain.  At 
last  he  seemed  inclined  to  be  communicative,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  said  to  his  wife — 

"  Wba  is  to  tak  care  o'  my  dochters  when  I  am  con- 
signed to  that  cauld  habitation  whar  a  faither's  love  and 
en  enemy's  anger  are  alike  unfclt  and  unknown?  My 
effects  will  be  sufBcient  for  the  support  o'  my  household  ; 
Out  money,  without  a  guardian,  is  only  a  temptation  to 
destroyers  and  deceivers.  If  I  could  get  this  point  settled 
to  my  satisfaction,  I  might  die  in  peace." 

"  You  never  tauld  me  o'  yer  freens,  David,"  said  his 
wife — "  a  circumstance  that  has  often  grieved  me.  The 
hundreds  o'  JMaxwells  in  the  Stewartry  and  in  Dumfries- 
shire, surely  contain  among  them  some  relation,  however 
distant ;  but  my  uncle  will  act  as  guardian  to  our  dochterp, 
and  ye  hae  tried  his  honesty." 

"  Yet  I  dinna  want  relations,"  groaned  the  dying  man. 
"  I  hae  a  brilher." 

"  A  brither !"  ejaculated  the  mother  and  daughters,  in 
astonishment ;  "  was  he  no  killed  by  the  monster,  Christie- 
cleek,  in  the  Highland  cavern  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  David,  with  great  pain. 

"  Whar  lives  he,  and  what's  his  Cliristian  name  ?"  cried 
the  wife,  in  amazement. 


"Is  it  his  Christian  name  ye  ask?"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Surely,  David,"  replied  the  wife — "  his  surname  mauB 
be  Maxwell." 

"  But  it  is  not  Maxwell,"  said  he,  still  groaning. 

"  Not  Maxwell  1"  said  the  wife.     "  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  Christie  r  ejaculated  David,  with  a  groan. 

The  mention  of  this  name  acted  as  a  talisman  on  the 
minds  of  the  wife  and  daughters,  who,  in  the  brother,  saw 
(as  they  thought)  at  once  the  hated  Christiecleek,  and  found 
an  explanation  of  the  horror  which  David  Maxwell  had 
uniformly  exhibited  when  the  name  was  mentioned  in  his 
presence.  They  had  at  last  discovered  the  true  solution 
of  what  had  appeared  so  wonderful ;  and,  having  retired 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  their  excitement  to  sub- 
side, they,  by  comparing  notes,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  father  having  been  ashamed  of  his  connection  with 
the  unnatural  being,  had  changed  his  name  and  dropped  all 
intercourse  with  him  ;  but  that  now,  when  he  was  aboul 
to  die,  his  feelings  had  overpowered  him  and  forced  him  to 
make  the  awful  confession  he  had  uttered.  Pained  and 
shamed  by  this  newly-discovered  connection,  they  were 
not  regardless  of  what  was  due  to  him  whose  shame  and 
grief  had  been  even  greater  than  theirs,  and,  accordingly, 
resolved  to  yield  all  the  consolation  in  their  power  to  the 
good  man  who  could  not  help  having  a  bad  brother.  On 
their  return  to  the  bedside,  they  found  him  in  great  agony 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

"  This  brither,  David,"  said  the  wife,  ■'  I  fear,  is  little 
worthy  o'  your  friendship,  and  the  change  o'  your  name  is 
doubtless  the  consequence  o'  a  virtuous  shame  o'  the  connec- 
tion. But  can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  that  man  o'  the  moun- 
tain cavern,  whose  name  terrifies  the  bairns  o'  Scotland,  and 
makes  even  the  witches  o'  the  glens  raise  their  bony  hands 
in  wonder  and  execration  ?  Tell  us,  David,  freely,  if  this  be 
the  burden  which  presses  sae  heavily  on  yer  mind.  Yer 
wife  and  dochters  will  think  nae  less  o'  you  for  having  been 
unfortunate ;  and  consolation  is  never  sae  usefu  as  when  it 
is  applied  to  a  grief  that  is  nae  langer  secret.  The  sur- 
geon's skill  is  o'  little  avail  when  the  disease  is  unkno\\Ti." 

This  speech,  containing  apparently  the  fatal  secret,  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  upon  the  bed-ridden  patient,  who  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  and  sawed  the  air  with  his  sinewy  hands, 
like  one  in  a  state  of  madness. 

"  SVe  were  speakin  o'  guardians  for  my  dochters,"  said 
he  at  last,  "  and  I  said  I  had  a  brither  whase  surname  is 
Christie.  You  promised  me  consolation.  Is  this  youi 
comfort  to  a  deein  man  ?  For  twenty  years,  I  have  hated 
the  mention  o'  that  dreadfu  name ;  and  now,  when  I  am 
on  my  deathbed,  speakin'  o'  curators  for  mv  bairns,  ye 
rack  my  ears  by  tellin  me  I  am  the  brither  o'  Chrislitclcek  f 
Would  Christiecleek  be  a  suitable  guardian  for  my  doch- 
ters ?  Speak,  Agnes — say  if  ye  think  Christiecleek  would 
tak  care  o'  their  bodies  and  their  gowd  as  weel  as  he  tended 
the  victims  o'  the  Highland  cave  ?" 

The  wife  saw  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  begged  his  par- 
don for  having  made  the  suggestion. 

"  Ye  will  forgive  me,  David,"  said  she,  "  for  the  remark. 
I  hae  dune  ye  great  injustice ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  sae  guid  a  man  could  be  sae  nearly  related  to  a 
monster  ?  But  ye  hae  to  explain  to  me  the  change  o'  name. 
How  hae  you  and  your  brither  different  surnames?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  dying  man,  turning  round  and  star- 
ing with  lack-lustre  eyes  broadly  in  the  face  of  his  wife—" 
"  Because  I  am.  Christiecleek  !" 
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TIIK  SEA-STORM 


It  was  a  ln'imtifiil,  calm  afteinuon  in  summer;  the  surface 
of  tlie  SdIwiiv  was  as  smooth  as  gla^s,   for  it  was  just  high- 
water,   and   there  was   scarcely  wind  enough   to  dimple  its 
surface,  or  to  raise  the   dense    train   of  smoke   which   the 
I-iverpool   steamer   left    behind    her,    as    .she    came    rapidly 
and  steadily  bearing  down  from  Port  Carlisle  towards  Annan 
water   foot,    where   a   crowd    of  passengers   were  anxiously 
expecting  her  arrival.     The  air  was  so  still  that   the  sound 
r)f  her  paddles,  and  the  rush  of  water  from  her  bows,  were 
distinctly  henrd  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  toll  of  the  bell 
of  Bowness  Church  fell  full  and  clear  upon  the  ears  of  the 
dweller  on  the  Scottish  coast.     Here  and  there  a  solitary 
sea-gull  soared  lazily  over   his  shadow  in  the  water,    anil 
thi-n  bending  downwards,  dipped  his   wing  in  the  smooth 
stream,   rising   up  again   with   a  sharp,   quick   turn,   and  a 
shrill  scream,  which  sounded  rather  ominously,  particularly 
ns  there  wiis  a  kind  of  bright,  hazy  indi.^tinctness  hanging 
flver  the  whole  scene,  and  a  close,  suffocating  oppression  in 
the  atmosphere,  foretelling  change  and  storm.     The  wooden 
jetty    at   the   water  foot    was   crowded    with  people — some 
about  to  embark  for  Liverpool,  others  attracted  by  curiosity, 
and  by  the  be.auty  of  the  afternoon.     On  the  road  near  the 
jetty  lay  a   largo    flock   of  sheep,  and   several   cattle,    ready 
for  eml)arkation ;  and   Ambrose    Clarke's    Dumfries   coach, 
and  other    conveyances,   stood    at   hand,   ready    to    transfer 
their   freights    into   the    steam-boat.       It    was   altogether  a 
beautiful    and  exciting   scene  ;  bright   and  joyous  summer 
seemed  to  have  shed  its  cheering   influence   over   the   spirit 
of  man,  as  well  as  over   the   face  of  nature  ;  and,  amid    the 
throng  around  me,  I  did  not  remark  a  single  unhappy  coun- 
tenance.    At  length  the  steam-boat  bore  up  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Annan,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  manocuvering  with 
the  paddles,   was   laid   safely   along- side  the  jetty.      Then 
came     the     tug  of  war,   and    the   peaceful   quiet    of    the 
calm    afternoon    was   disturbed   by    the    loud  and   various 
sounds  of  embarkation.     The  bleating  of  sheep,  the  bellow- 
ing of  cattle,  the  loud  shouts  of  their  drivers  ;  the  elbowing 
and  jostling  of  passengers  of  various  classes  making  a  rush 
on  board,  dragging  after  them  tlieir  trunks  or  portmanteaus, 
■egardless  of  legs  or  elbows  in  their  progress  ;  and,  over  and 
above  all,    the    hmd,   deafening,  rushing,   roaring   noise   of 
the  steam,  like  the  voice  of  some  giant  bellowing  to  them 
all  to  be  as  quick  as  possible — converted  the  late  quiet  scene 
into  one  of  Babel-like  confusion.     At  length  the  sheep  were 
comfortably   wedged   up    together,   and  the  cattle   secured  ; 
and  then   the   bell  rang   as    a    warning   to  those  who  wore 
going,  to  stay  on  board,  and  to  those  who  were  staying  on 
board  too  long,  to  take  their  departure. 

While  standing  on  the  jetty,  I  had  exchanged  a  few  com- 
monplace remarks  with  a  frank,  middle-aged,  gentlemanly- 
looking  man  standing  near  me,  who,  like  myself,  was  C7i  route 
for  Liverpool ;  aid  when  the  steamboat  was  fairly  cff,  I 
made  up  to  my  new  acquaintance  again,  andwe  had  a  long  and 
amusing  conversation  together.  To  those  who  are  fond  of 
studying  human  character,  and  who  derive  amusement  from 
observing  its  numerous  varieties,  a  p\iblic  conveyance  of 
BJtykindisan  interesting  stuili/ — a  cabinet  in  which  they 
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j  may  chance  to  meet  with  strange  and  rare  specimens  to 
I  add  to  their  collection  of  human  originals.  I  do  i«>t  envy 
;(  the  man  who  seems  to  think  the  warning  bell  of  the  steam- 
boat, or  the  shutting  of  the  door  of  the  stage-coach,  a  signal 
to  him  to  close  the  door  of  bis  mouth  and  ears  ;  and  who 
can  doze  away  in  a  corner,  uninterested  and  uninteresting, 
and  leaves  the  conveyance,  as  he  entered  it,  dull  and  heavy, 
uncomfortable  and  discontented  himself,  and  a  species  of 
incubus  upon  the  spirits  of  his  companions. 

^V'e  had  only  left  our  port  about  two  hours  when  the  skv 
began  to  overcast,  and  heavy  clouds  rose  slowly  from  the 
horizon.  The  wiiui  seemed  to  be  awaiting  in  silence, 
and  reserving  its  strength  for  the  approaching  conflict  of 
the  elements  ;  for  there  was  not  a  breath  stirring  ;  the  sea 
birds  shrieked  around  us,  as  if  to  warn  us  of  approaching 
danger  ;  and  the  smoke  from  the  engine  fire  hung  heavily 
over  the  deck,  and  covered  the  ivater  around  us,  as  if  to 
hide  us  from  the  coming  storm.  At  length  the  forerunner 
of  the  squall  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  broad,  bright, 
sudden  blaze  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  rattling  peal  of 
thunder,  which  seemed  to  have  burst  open  the  flood-gates  of 
heaven,  for  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  from  the  over- 
charged clouds,  while  flash  followed  flash,  and  peal  followed 
peal  in  rapid  succession.  A  lightbrcezesoon  springing  up  from 
the  south,  the  flashes  of  lightning  became  less  and  less  vivid; 
and  we  heard,  afar  ofl^,  the  low  growling  of  the  thunder,  .is 
the  clouds  slowly  and  unwillingly  retreated  before  the  wind, 
which  now  freshened  up  rapidly.  Li  a  short  time  it  blew  a 
gale,  and  occasioned  such  a  heavy  sea  that  most  of  the 
passengers  were  driven  below  by  tlie  violent  motion  of  the 
vessel.  I,  being  an  old  stager,  preferred  the  cool  breeze  on 
deck  to  the  close,  confined  air  of  the  cabin  ;  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  saw  my  new  and  agreeable  acquaintance  walkin.'  up 
and  down  the  deck  as  unconcernedly  as  if  the  boat  were 
lying  at  the  jetty. 

"  You  seem  to  have  excellent  sea  legs,  sir,"  said  I  ;  "you 
walk  the  deck  with  the  confidence  of  one  to  whom  such 
unsteady  footing  is  familiar  ;  you  do  not  look  like  a  sailor, 
but  still  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  this  is  the  first  time  you 
have  been  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  he,  "  in  botl;  your  conjectures; 
I  am  not  a  sailor  by  profession,  and  I  have  been  in  many  a 
gale.  I  owe  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life  to  a  storm  ana 
its  consequences." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  1 ;  "  if  i'  is  not  asking  too  much,  will 
you  favour  me  \vith  ai;  accoL'iit  of  the  adventure  to  which 
you  allude  ? — it  will  serve  to  beguile  the  time  till  we 
turn  in." 

"  ^\'ith  all  mv  heart,"  said  he  ;  "  and  with  the  greatei 
pleasure,  because  I  perceive  you  are  a  sailor,  and  will  under- 
stand me.  If  you  find  me  tedious,  remember  you  have 
yourself  to  blame  for  the  infliction." 

'■  \\'hen  I  was  a  youngster,  I  was  sent  out  by  my  friends 
to  joii:  a  mercantile  hjuse  in  Bombay,  of  which  my  father 
had  formerly  been  a  partner.  After  Iabourir,g  fir  some 
years  as  clerk,  I  was  admitted  as  junior  member  of  the  firm, 
and  being  considered  a  stirring  man  of  business,  I  was  senr 
by  the  heads  of  the  house  as  supercargo  of  one  of  their 
ships  trading  to  the  Straits,  and  China.     It  \vasin  this  way  I 
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acquire  J  tlie  sca-Icgs  on  ulncii  yuu  have  been  pleased  to 
compliment  me  ;  and,  wliat  was  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
I  managed  well  for  my  employers,  and  addtd  considerably 
to  my  own  resources. 

P'ortune  smiled  upon  all  my  private  mercantile  specula- 
tions; and,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years,  I  amassed  what  I  con- 
sidered a  comfortable  competency.  As  my  constitution, 
although  it  had  been  severely  tried,  was  still  toleraldy 
unimpaired,  I  thought  it  wiser  to  return  home  at  once,  to 
enjoy  the  moderate  fruits  of  my  labour,  than  to  risk  my 
health  in  tlie  endeavour  to  add  to  my  means.  I  accordingly 
retired  from  the  firm,  wound  up  my  affairs,  transferred  my 
money  to  the  English  funds,  and  took  my  passage  in  a 
country  ship  to  China.  From  thence  I  embarked  in  a  tine 
Indianian  of  1000  tons  burthen,  called  the  Columbine, 
()  und  to  England,  and  to  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Our  pa.ssage  was  quick  and  pleasant  ;  and  I  greatly  enjoyed 
our  fortnight's  stay  at  the  Cape,  where  our  party  was  };reatly 
increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  our 
cabin  circle.  The  gentleman  was  a  retired  surgeon  of  the 
Indian  army,  and  one  of  the  funniest  little  Sancho  Panza 
(igtires  I  ever  beheld.  When  he  first  stept  over  the  gang- 
way, there  was  a  general  titter  among  the  crew  at  his  strange 
appearance,  lie  was  dressed  in  a  little  scarlet  shell-jacket; 
a  pair  of  wide  Indian-made  contiiivations  of  nankeen,  with 
stockings  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  colour  ;  a 
little  black  velvet  hunting-cap,  stuck  on  one  side  over 
liis  round,  iat,  rosy  face  ;  a  walking-cane  in  one  hand — 
(a  walking-cane  on  board  a  ship  !) — and  a  leather  bottle, 
suspended  by  a  belt  from  his  shoulders.  On  further  ac- 
quaintance, 1  found  he  was  as  odd  in  character  as  in  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  regular  old  bachelor,  fidgety  and  particular. 
His  countenance  bespoke  him  a  lover  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life — and  it  did  not  belie  him,  for  dearly  did  he  enjoy 
them  all  ;  nothing  came  amiss  to  him,  that  came  in  a  perish- 
able shape,  provided  it  had  all  the  "  appliances  and  means  to 
boot"  of  the  culinary  art.  It  was  really  quite  a  treat  to 
liear  the  smack  of  genuine  pleasure  (a  kind  of  parting-salute, 
a  token  of  good-will  and  kindly  feeling)  which  followed  the 
engulfment  of  every  mouthful  of  the  captain's  excellent 
claret — and  his  mouth,  like  the  Irishman's,  held  exactly 
a  glass  ;  and  then  his  litcle  dark  eye  twinkled  with  antici- 
pated delight,  as  it  wandered  discuisively  over  the  cuddy 
table,  when  the  covers  were  raised  at  dinner.  And  vet  with 
all  this  spice  of  epicurism  and  apparent  selfishness,  he  was 
liberal,  kind-hearted,  and  obliging.  He  had  been  so  long 
absent  from  home  that  he  had  become  completely  Indianizcd; 
and  liis  strange  opinions  and  expectations  respecting  Eng- 
land, were  in  the    highest  degree  ludicrous. 

The  lady  was  a  young  widow,  who  had  accompanied  her 
husband,  a  Jladras  civilian,  many  years  her  .senior,  to  the 
Cape,  in  the  hopes  of  re-establishing  his  health  ;  but  it  was 
too  late — the  hand  of  death  was  U])on  him,  and  he  had 
been  taken  from  her  about  sis  months  before  our  arrival. 
She  remained  at  the  Cape,  waiting  for  expected  letters 
from  ^ladras,  and  then  determined  upon  proceeding  to 
Europe.  She  came  on  board  in  mourning  and  in  tears  :  the 
sight  of  the  ship  seemed  to  have  re-awakencd  the  memory  of 
him  she  regretted  ;  and  she  did  not  for  some  time  take  her 
]ilace  at  the  cuddy  table,  nor  appear  among  the  other  pas- 
sengers. Now  and  then,  in  the  calm  moonlight  evenings, 
she  came  stealing  up  like  a  shadow,  and  wandered  listlessly 
up  and  down  the  deck,  leaning  on  the  captain's  arm,  or 
bending  over  the  bulwark  of  the  poop,  gazing  mournfully 
on  the  waves  belcw.  Time,  with  the  alisence  of  all  objects 
that  could  revive  her  painful  recollections,  soon  had  the 
effect  of  soothing  her  grief;  and  after  we  had  crosesd  the 
Line,  she  was  persuaded  to  join  the  cuddy  party.  She  was 
young  ;  and,  without  being  decidedly  beautiful,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  looking  females  1  had  ever  met  with. 
There  was  an  air  of  mild,  uncomplaining  resignation  in  her 


look  and  manner,  which  irrcsistibh"  attracted  svmpathv  ano 
admiration.  During  the  bustling  scenes  of  niv  life  in  various 
parts  of  the  East,  I  had  met  with  all  varieties  and  shades  ij 
beauty,  and,  strange  to  say,  had  passed  unharmed  and 
"  fancy-free "  through  the  ordeal  of  whole  constellations  of 
bright  and  beaming  eyes.  Love  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger 
to  me;  1  had  read  of  it,  talked  of  it,  heard  of  it,  Irat  had 
never  felt  its  overpowering  influence;  and  I  had  brgun  to 
doubt  whether  I  had  a  heart  at  all,  at  least  for  the  tender 
passion.  But  I  now  soon  found  that  I  had  been  mistaken, 
and  that  1  had  feelings  and  tender  ones  too,  as  well  as  those 
whom  1  had  been  in  the  iiabit  of  ridiculing  for  them.  I 
could  hardly  analyze  them  at  first,  they  were  so  various  and 
contradictory.  1  began  with  admiration  of  the  widow's 
expressive  countenance  and  gentle  manner.  I  was  loud  in 
her  praise  to  every  one  who  would  listen  to  me  :  "  If  ever 
there  was  an  angelon  earth,"  (afloat,  I  should  liave  said.)  "she 
is  one."  I  eagerly  sought  every  opportunitr  of  throwing 
myself  in  her  way,  till  I  happened  to  overhear  one  of  the 
officers  calling  me  "  the  widow's  shadow."  Then,  all  at  once, 
I  felt  confused  whenever  her  eyes  met  mine ;  the  warm 
blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks,  and  a  flutter  of  nerve  came  over 
me,  whenever  she  spoke  to  me.  I  gradually  withdrew  from 
her  society  ;  lost  my  appetite;  became  fond  of  solitary  walks; 
and  was  seized  with  a  most  extraordinary  oppression  of  the 
lungs,  which  obliged  me  to  sigh  continually. 

"  Hollo,  Wentworth  !"  said  tlie  ofl.cer  of  the  deck  to  me 
one  ni^ht,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you  i"  There  was  a 
sigh  like  the  blowing  of  a  grampus  !"  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  as  kind-hearted  a  rough  diamond  as  ever 
breathed. 

"  I  don't  know,  AVildman,"  replied  I  ;  "  I'm  afraid  my 
liver  is  terribly  out  of  order." 

"  Liver  !"  said  he,  with  a  loud  laugh — "  tell  that  to  tlie 
marines  ;  1  suspect  it's  the  heart  that's  out  of  trim  more 
than  the  liver."  And  so  saying,  he  walked  forward  to  liail 
the  foretop,  and  left  me  to  my  meditations.  He  left  me  an 
enlightened  man;  his  \vords  had  flashed  conviction  on  my  mind. 

"  And  so,"  muttered  1,  "  1  am  actually  in  love !  "  How 
strange  that  the  novcltij  of  my  emotions  should  sn 
long  hiive  blinded  me  to  their  tiatnrc !  Heiglio!  But 
why  the  plague  should  I  sigh  about  it.""  Love  !  No,  no  ; 
I'm  sure  I'm  going  to  have  an  attack  of  liver.  I  wonder  if 
she  likes  me?" 

"Why  don't  you  ask  her  ?"  said  my  sailor  fiiend,  wln> 
had  returned  unobserved  to  his  place  at  my  elbow,  and  had 
overheard  the  last  part  of  my  soli'oquy.  "  Come,  come, 
Wentworth,"  said  he,  seeing  that  I  lonk'd  rather  annoyed, 
"  don't  be  angry  with  me  ;  you  have  bein  like  the  bird  that 
hides  its  head  in  the  sand,  and  fancies  no  one  can  see  it ; 
but  I  have  long  observed  your  growing  partiality  for  the  fair 
widow,  and  1  admire  your  taste — she  is  a  piize  worth  try- 
ing for.  Take  a  friend's  advice,  and,  if  you  are  in  a  marry- 
ing mood,  put  your  modesty  under  hatches,  and  make  a  bole* 
stroke  for  a  wife  at  once." 

"  Oh, nonsense,  Wildman! — how  can  you  talk  so  foolishly? 
She  is  in  such  affliction  !  1  could  not  dream  of  following  youi 
advice  ;  it  would  be  indelicate  in  the  extreme  at  ])resent." 

"  Ay,  it  is  too  soon  to  come  to  close  quarters  yet ;  but 
tlieie  is  nothing  like  laying  an  anchor  to  windward  in  time. 
Play  at  long  balls  with  her,  my  boy.  Stand  in  a  corner,  and 
gaze  in  admiring  silence;  send  a  few  wijll -aimed  die-away 
glances  through  iier,  and  play  off  a  sigh  or  two  now  and 
then,  backed  by  a  little  sentiment.  Why,  man,  a  broadside 
of  such  red-hot  sighs  as  yours  would  riddle  lier  heart, 
and  make  her  strike  her  colour*  at  once,  if  you  had  but 
courage  to  lay  her  alongside." 

Whether  it  was  that  1  tacitly  followed  my  friend's  advice, 
or  that  my  unconscious  silent  attentions  had  made  the 
impression  he  anticipated,  it  so  came  to  pass  that,  in  a  shor» 
time,  the  fair  widow  seemed  to  feel  a  jdeasure  in   my  soclctj 
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bevond  mat  ot  anvotlUT  (i:i  Hoard.  A  slii;lit  drs^rcc  (if  uuitu;il 
piiud  tiiulcrstiiiidiiii^  soon  ripens  into  iiitimac'V  uii  board  a  sbij), 
uliere  circuin.statices  tbrow  ](.'o|]le  into  sucb  close  and  con- 
stant communion  ;  the  (linisy  vi-il  of  more  artificial  politeness 
is  soon  rcen  ibrough,  and  llio  character  of  each  individual 
shews  itself  in  its  true  colours.  The  more  I  saw  of  liers,  the 
more  I  admired  it  ;  slie  was  so  free  from  the  yietty  vanities 
of  the  sex,  and  so  sweet  and  equable  in  lier  temper.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  hijrhly  respectable  phvsician  in  the  west  of 
Kngland,  whose  professional  income  had  enabled  him  to  be- 
stow on  ail  his  family  a  liberal  cduci'tion,  and  to  bring  them  up 
suitahlv  to  their  a])parent  prospects,  and  to  the  station  he  ex- 
j)ecteil  them  to  fill  in  society.  Her  elder  brother  had  gone 
out  to  Indi.i  in  a  mercantile  capacity,  and  had  returned  home 
to  recruit  his  health  in  his  native  vale.  During  the  inter- 
val of  his  visit,  his  father,  wlio  had  long  been  in  declin- 
ing health,  died,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  left  his  child- 
ren but  poorly  provided  lor  ;  and  the  brother,  after  having 
arranged  the  family  affairs,  and  placed  the  juniors  under  the 
guardianship  of  an  old  and  tried  friend,  persuaded  his  sister 
to  accompany  hiin  to  the  East.  \\'hen  thev  arrived  at 
^Madras,  mv  fair  friend,  wh<im  I  sljali  call  Emily,  was  not 
.ong  without  admirers.  Among  others  was  an  elderly  civil- 
ian, high  in  the  service,  of  great  wealtli  and  irreproachable 
character.  He  urged  his  suit  with  the  greatest  assiduity; 
and,  notwithstanding  Emily's  evident  coldness,  he  laid  his 
heart  and  fortune  at  her  feet. 

All  Emily's  friends  were  urgent  with  her  not  to  reject 
so  advantageous  a  settlement.  Her  brother  said  nothing 
on  the  suiiject,  but  she  had  learned  to  read  his  wishes  in 
Lis  countenance.  She  thought  of  the  almost  destitute  state 
of  her  family  at  home,  and  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  so  excellent  a  man  might  afford 
lier  of  benefiting  them  ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle  of  contend- 
ing feeling,  she  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  Air  Stacey. 
He  was  f^or  two  years  all  he  had  promised — affectionate, 
considerate,  and  attentive  to  her  slightest  wishes.  She 
respected  and  esteemed  him,  and,  when  she  closed  his  eyes 
in  a  foreign  land,  she  mourned  for  him  as  a  sincere  and 
valued  friend.  He  had  left  her  by  liis  will  the  sole  and 
uncontrolled  command  of  his  large  fortune;  and  she  was 
now  returning  home  to  comfort  the  declining  years  of  her 
mother,  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  her  wealth 
would  enable  her  ett'ectuallv  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
junior  members  of  her  family. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  other  matters.  Our  passage 
from  the  Cape  had  been  a  long,  but  to  me  a  most  delightful 
one,  and  we  were  expecting  to  make  the  Lizard  next  day. 
The  captain  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  good  land-fall,  as 
(lis  best  chronometer  had  met  with  an  accident  a  few  days 
before,  and  he  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  its  correctness. 
The  breeze  was  light  and  fair,  and  the  waves  were  breaking 
•hort  and  crisp,  curling  their  little  white  crests  as  they  rose 
afd  fell  in  ra])id  succession  ;  but  there  was  a  long,  heavy 
under-swell  from  the  southward,  which  gave  rise  to  many 
nn  ominous  shake  of  the  liead  among  the  exp^rifirfd  Ivinds 
)n  board.  For  my  part,  I  dreaded  nn  danger,  and  I  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  the  really  beautiful  scene  around  me.  'I'here 
was  nothing,  to  be  sure,  to  be  seen  but  sea  and  sky  ;  but 
it  was  beautiful  and  boundless  nature — nature  in  her 
solitude  and  strength.  There  were  no  crouds  of  human 
beings  jostling  and  hurrying  past  each  other,  as  in  the 
haunts  of  man  and  of  art ;  bnt  there  was  the  glorious  sun, 
«hining  in  almost  unclouded  splendour — the  sea  with  its 
playful  waves  dancing  and  smiling  in  the  sunbeam,  and 
teeming  with  life  and  energy  Whole  shoals  of  flying  fish 
Tuivered  their  little  wings,  glittering  like  silver  in  the  sun, 
.ind  then  dropped  fluttering  into  the  waters  ;  while  those 
"hunters  of  the  sea,"  dolphins,  and  bonitos,  and  albecorcs, 
darted  leaped,  and  plunged  in  pursuit  of  the.n — sometimes 
rising   six    or   seven   abreast,   and  making  immense  fl-ir.p 


leaps  together,  as  if  cmuiating  e.  ch  other,  and  putting  to 
shame  the  steeple-chasing  "  lords  of  creation."  I\ly  attention 
was  diverted  from  the  water  by  the  gradual  /uelhi'^  over  o( 
the  vessel,  and  the  creaking  noise  of  the  blocks  as  the 
freshening  breeze  gave  additional  tension  to  the  tacks  and 
sheets  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  heard  one  of  the  men  muttering 
to  a;iother,  as  they  stood  by  the  royal  cluelines — 

"  This  here  breeze  is  a-frcshening  fast,  Hill.  I  does'nt 
lihe  to  see  them  beggars  a-galloping  round  the  ship  like 
so  many  mad  horses  ;  and  look  how  the  cat's  a-«hisking 
about  I  Tliere's  a  gale  of  wind  in  her  tail,  I'll  take  my 
davy." 

"  Jfan  the  royal  cluelines  !"  shouted  the  ofhcer  of  the 
watch.     "  Haul  taut  !    In  royals!" 

As  soon  as  the  royals  were  furled,  the  boatswain  piped  to 
dinner  ;  the  men  went  below,  and  I  hastened  to  my  cabin. 
As  I  sat  at  the  open  port,  I  could  not  help  recalling  the 
conversation  I  had  overheard,  and,  looking  out,  I  observed 
that  the  clouds  were  rapidly  rising  from  the  southward,  anc' 
forming  into  dense  dark  masses  ;  and  I  was  aware,  from 
the  increasing  motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  long,  crasiiing  rush 
of  the  sea  under  the  counter,  that  the  breeze  was  freshening. 
"  The  fellow  is  a  true  prophet,  after  all,"  muttered  I  to 
myself;  and,  just  as  I  spoke,  the  ship  gave  a  heavy  lurch, 
and  my  book-case,  which  was  badly  svcnrcd,  fetched  tvai/^ 
and,  with  a  heavy  crash,  fell  on  the  deck.  Fortunately, 
there  was  but  little  mischief  done  to  my  books,  and  1  sent 
for  one  of  the  carpenter's  mates  to  secure  the  case  again. 
.Scarcely  had  the  poor  fellow  left  my  cabin,  after  liaving 
finished  his  work,  when  I  heard  the  sharp  warning  tiicct, 
Iwccl  of  the  boatswain's  call  instantly  echoed  from  three 
different  parts  of  the  lower  deck  ;  then  came  the  sound  of 
hurrying  feet,  and  then  a  long,  loud,  shrill  whistle,  followed 
by  a  hoarse  cry  of  "  All  liands  reef  topsails,  ahoy  !"  then 
were  heard  the  loud,  clear  orders,  "In  topgallantsails  ! 
Lower  away  the  topsails  !"  followed  by  the  whirring,  rattling 
sound  of  blocks,  and  the  dull  flapping  of  the  sails,  as  the 
yards  were  pointed  to  the  wind.  Poor  Evans,  the  carpenter's 
mate  of  whom  I  spoke  above,  was  stationed  on  the  foretop- 
sailyard,  and  in  his  hurry  to  lay  out,  his  foot  slipped,  he  lost 
his  hold  of  the  yard,  and  fell  head-foremost  downwards. 
The  shij)  was  rolling  to  windward  at  the  time,  so  that  he 
fell  outside  the  bulwark,  struck  the  anchor  in  his  descent, 
and  must  have  been  senseless  when  he  reached  the  surface 
of  the  water;  for,  although  he  went  down  head-foremost,  he 
struck  Old  mechanically,  as  if  endeavouring  to  dive,  and 
never  rose  again.  For  an  instant  this  sudden  and  dreadful 
accident  paralysed  both  oflicers  and  men  ;  but  it  was  only 
for  an  instant. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  the  commanding  officer — "  he's  gone  . 
Come,  bear  a  hand,  there  aloft !  Lay  out ! — lay  out  !  Tie 
away  ! — lay  down  I" 

Again  the  ttvccl,  tweet  was  heard  ;  "  Hoist  away  !"  was 
the  order  ;  and,  with  a  quick  and  steady  tramp,  a  huucred 
feet  kept  time  with  the  merry  notes  of  the  fife.  The  sails 
were  set,  the  yards  trimmed,  and,  under  her  reduced  ainvass, 
the  ship  bounded  along  with  greater  lightness  and  ease. 
But  the  face  of  nature  was  no  longer  smiling :  tlie  heavv 
masses  of  clouds  had  risen  from  the  southern  horizon,  one 
dense  body  seeming  to  push  another  upwards,  as  it  rose 
from  the  gulf  of  darkness,  till  the  whole  surface  of  the 
heavens  was  covered  with  a  veil  of  gloomy  and  wildly-driving 
clouds.  The  waves  were  no  longer,  as  Wilson  says,  "  like 
playful  lambs  on  a  mountain's  side,"  but  were  rushing  after 
each  other  like  wild  beasts  in  search  of  prey.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  breeze  was  freshening  fast;  but,  as  it  was  still 
free,  the  ship  was  making  rapid  way  through  the  water. 
I  will  pass  over  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
the  breeze  continued  strong,  but  steady.  At  about  five  p. St. 
of  the  next  day,  a  darkness  like  that  of  night  hung  over  the 
horizon   to  windward   which  gradually  rose  in  the  centra 
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„rmlng  a  hard,  clear,  well-defined  urcti,  uliicli  rapidly  I 
enlarged  and  enlarged,  tlie  centre  part  becoming  dim  uitli 
driving  rain. 

"  Call  the  hands  out — reef  topsails  !"  shouted  the  captain  ; 
and  again  all  was  bustle  and  animation.  The  sound  of  the 
boatswain's  cry  was  hardly  out  of  our  ears,  before  the  men 
were  on  deck,  full  of  eagerness  and  emulation,  their  energies 
seeming  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  demand  upon  them. 
Our  topsails  were  double-reefed  and  on  the  caps  when  the 
squall  struck  us  ;  we  could  hear  it  howling  over  the  water 
long  before  it  reached  \is,  the  rain  driving  fiercely  before  it, 
mi.\ed  with  the  spray  of  the  waves,  which  was  dashed  abroad 
like  mist. 

"  Lower  the  driver  ! — m<in  the  gear  of  the  mainsail  !" 
"  All  ready,  sir  !" 
"Up  mainsail !" 

The  men  who  were  stationed  at  the  mainsheet  unfor- 
tunately let  it  run  through  their  hands  ;  the  sail  bellied  up 
over  the  leeyardarm,  gave  one  loud,  heavy  flap,  and,  with  a 
report  like  that  of  a  cannon,  split  right  across,  and  was 
blown  in  pieces,  and  the  tattered  remnants  fluttered  from 
the  yard,  as  if  struggling  to  escape,  and  cracking  like  ten 
thousand  whips.  As  soon  as  the  blast  had  expended  its 
fury,  the  fragments  of  the  mainsail  were  unbent,  and  a  new 
sail  got  up  in  their  place. 

"  Away,  aloft   there,  topmen  ! — get    the    topgallantyards 
ready  for  coming  down  !"  was  now  the  cry. 
"  All  ready  forward,  sir  !" 
"  Ready  abaft .''" 
"  All  ready,  sir  !" 

"  Haul  taut! — sway  away! — high  enough  ! — lower  away!" 
And,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  topgallantyards  were  safely 
landed  on  deck,  and  secured  on  the  booms. 

Hitherto  the  weather  had  been  dry  and  fine,  except  during 
(he  squalls;  but,  as  the  night  closed  in,  a  thick,  drizzling 
rain  came  on,  which  drove  all  the  passengers  below. 

The  ship  was  now  plunging  and  rolling  heavily,  and  the 
white  foam  of  the  long  tumbling  seas  looked  doubly  ghastly 
through  the  gloom,  whiletheir  roaring  formed  dismal  harmony 
with  the  howling  of  the  wind. 

Our  party  was  small  at  the  cuddy-table  that  evening,  when 
we  met  at  eight  bells  (eight  o'clock)  to  discuss  our  hot  grog  and 
negus.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  sick,  others  tired,  and 
some  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  things  around  them. 

The  mercury  in  the  barometer  had  fallen  considerably  ;  and 
the  captain,  as  he  sat  at  the  table  rallying  some  of  his  pas- 
sengers on  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  phizzes,  was 
evidently  assuming  a  cheerfulness  he  did  not  feel  ;  and  at 
times  looked  absent  and  uneasy. 

"  Has  not  the  glass  fallen  very  fast,  captain?''  said  one 
of  the  military  officers. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  a  little.  That  question  recalls  to  my 
I  ecollection  a  most  ridiculous  circumstance  that  occurred  on 
1  oard  a  free  trader,  of  which  I  was  mate.  1  was  keejiing 
the  middle  watch  on  a  beautiful  night,  when  a  fine  light 
breeze  filled  all  the  sinall  kites,  and  the  weatherwas  looking 
remarkably  steady  and  clear.  All  at  once  the  captain  came 
running  out  in  his  nightcap  and  slippers,  looked  at  tlie 
compass,  and  then  aloft,  and  said — 'What  kind  of  night  is  it 
l^lr  Darby  .="' 

"  '  Very  fine,  sir;  steady  breeze,  smooth  water;  every  stitcli 
of  sail  set  that  will  draw.' 

"  'Take  in  all  your  small  sails,  sir,  as  fast  as  you  can; 
the  glass  has  fallen  considerably  since  1  turned  in  ;  we  are 
going  to  have  a  breeze.' 

"  I  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  (hen  to  windward ;  bt.tto 
hear  was  to  obey — the  stunsails,  smallstaysails,  and 'royals 
were  taken  in.  This  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  captain 
again  made  his  appearance.  '  Darby,  the  gla.ss  is  falling 
fust— call  the  hands  out,  double  reef  the  tojisail.s,  and  down 
opgallant  and  royal  yards.' 


"  '  Sir !'  answered  I,  staring  at  him  with  astonishment. 
" '  Bi-ar  a  hand,  sir,  and  get  the  sail   off  the  ship,"  said  he, 
sharply. 

"  '  His  orders  were  obeyed,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  on 
hoard.  But  even  this  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  him.  H*' 
came  on  deck  again,  and  this  time  I  kept  at  a  most  respect- 
ful distance,  for  I  really  began  to  think  liis  head  was  cracked. 
and  that  he  might  perhaps  wish  to  try  how  I  would  look  in 
the  same  predicament. 

"  '  It's  very  odd.  Darby,'  said  he  ;  '  I  don't  understand  it ; 
the  glass  is  still  falling  ;    come  and  look  at  it.' 

"  1  went  w'v.h  liim  into  his  cabin,  where  the  barometer  ^<aa 
hanging  near  his  cot  with  a  swinging  lamp  beside  it.  The 
mercury  was  very  low,  uncommonly  so  ;  but,  while  I  was 
looking  at  it,  I  heard  a  heavy  drop  upon  the  deck,  and, 
looking-downwards,  I  sawsomething  glittering  below thelamp 
I  stooped  to  look  what  it  was,  and  the  mystery  was  solved  a 
once:  there  was  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the 
mercury  hid  been  oozing  out.  The  captain  looked  very 
foolish  at  first,  and  then,  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  burst 
into  an  uproarious  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  I  lieartily  joined 
him.  At  daybreak  the  hands  were  called  out  again  ;  but  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  "  Crack  on  everything!"  was  now 
the  cry  ;  and  we  were  soon  spanking  along  again  under 
a  crowd  of  canvass.  But  you  are  not  to  suppose,"  continued 
Captain  Darby,  "from  this  anecdote,  that  I  mean  to  depreciate 
-.he  value  of  the  marine  barometer  ;  it  is  the  seaman's  in- 
valuable friend — a  prophet  whose  warnings  are  not  to  be 
disregarded.  I\Iany  and  many  a  time  has  it  enabled  me  to 
prepare  in  time  for  a  coming  gale,  which  would  otherwise 
have  a.ssailed  me  unawares." 

"The  gale  is  freshening  fast,  sir,"  said  an  officer,  putting 
his  head  into  the  cuddy  door.     The  captain    hurried  out, 
and  gave  orders   for   reefing  the  courses  ;  and,  during   the 
whole  of  that  lonsr,  and,  to   us,  miserable  night,  all  hands 
were  kept  constantly  at  work  ;  and  we  heard  the  loud  orders 
of  the  officers,  and  the  cries  of  the   answering  seamen,  con- 
fusedly and   at   intervals,  through   the   roaring  of  the   wind 
and  the  rushing  of  the  seas.   I  slept,  or  rather  hiy — for  I  could 
not  sleep — in  one  of  the  round-house  cabins  ;  the  edge  of  my 
cot,  at  every  roll  of  the  ship,  knocking    against   the   beams 
from  which  it  was   suspended  ;  and    I    was   every    now  and 
then  nearly  jerked  out  by   the  violent   pitching,   when  tlie 
ship   seemed    as    if  she    were  endeavouring  to  dive   head- 
foremost into  the  depths,  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
The   ladies'  cabins  were  abaft    the   round-house  ;  the   fair 
widow's  divided  from  mine  only  by  a  thin  bulkhead.    I  wouhl 
have  given  all  I   was  worth  to   be  allowed  to  sit  near  her,  to 
revive  her  spirits   and  to  soothe  her  fears.    1  was  aware  that 
she    was     dreadfully    alarmed  ;   for,   whenever    the    vessel 
staggered  under    the   overwhelming   attacks  of  the  sea,    I 
heard  from  her  cabin  a  shuddering  of  nervous  terror.      The 
gentlemen  passengers  actually  envied  the   poor  seamen  wlic 
were  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  :  Ihey  were 
actively  employed,  the  excitement  of  the  moment  left  no  time 
for  reflection — besides,  storm,  tempest,  anddanger,  weretheir 
elements  ;  but  we  lay  idleand  helpless,knowing  justenougli  of 
our  danger  to  imagine  it  to  be  much  greater — brooding  overthe 
chimeras  of  our  own  fancies,  and  anticipating  we  knew  not 
what  of  ap]iroaching  calamity      The  continual  creak,  creak, 
creaking    of   the  bulkheads — the    pattering   of   the    thick 
shower  of  spray  upon  our  docks,  following  the  dull  heavy 
"thud"  of  some  giant  sea  which  made  the  ship  reel  and 
tremble   through  every  timber — the  cries  of    the  seamen, 
heard   imiiatinctly  autl    at    intervals,  and   then    borne    far 
away  to  leeward  on  the  gale,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  air  were 
shriekinii  above  and  around  us — formed  altogether  a  fearful 
tn..dle''  jt  wild  sounds.    At  length,  towards  morning,  nothing 
was  heard    on    deck  but  the  deep  moaning  voice  of  the 
gale,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea;  but  new  and  more  ominous 
I  sounds    arose    from     the     lower    deck  :     there     was    the 
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niiiiKitnnous  clanking  fif  tho  jiinnp's,  ;mh1  llie  rush  ofwiilcr 
tUnn  side  to  side  uF  llie  sliip,  as  she  nillcil  hcavilv  aiiJ 
ilet'plv.  I  could  lie  in  my  cot  no  longer — niv  nerves  uerc 
worked  up  to  such  a  state  of  excitement  ;  and  I  rushed 
deck  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  to  see  the  state  of  affairs 
theie.  It  \V[is  to  me  a  beautiful,  though  awful  sight.  Tlie 
sun  was  just  beginning  to  rise  ;  and  the  lurid,  threatening, 
angry  glare  lie  shed  over  the  horizon,  gave  additional 
horror  to  the  gloomv  scene.  'I'he  ship  looked  almost  a 
wreck  to  my  eyes.  The  topgallantmasts  had  been  got  on 
deck  ;  the  booms  were  crowded  witli  wet  sails  and  rigging  ; 
the  small  ropes  aloft  were  bellying  out  with  the  wind,  and 
then  striking  violently  against  the  masts  with  the  roll  ot 
the  slii])  ;  the  hatches  were  battened  down  ;  lif(  lines  were 
stretched  along  from  the  poop  to  the  forecastle  ;  lieavy 
seas  were  striking  tlie  bow,  every  now  and  then  pouring 
volumes  of  clear  blue  water  over  the  decks,  while  the 
spray  (lew  like  a  thick  shower  over  head,  nearly  half-mast 
high  ;  tlie  horizon  all  round  was  pitchy  black,  except  where 
a  dull,  hazy,  fiery  gleam  marked  its  eastern  verge  ;  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  one  wide  sheet  of  white  foam, 
glistening  through  the  gloom;  and  the  strength  of  the  gale 
seemed  absolutely  to  blow  the  tops  off  the  giant  seas,  and 
scattered  them  abroad  in  showers  of  spoon  drift.  The 
(h'ck  was  deserted,  except  bv  the  captain  and  the  otlicer  of 
the  watch — one  watcli  of  the  men  having  been  sent  below  to 
the  pumps,  and  the  other  to  their  hammocks.  The  captain 
was  standing  under  the  lee  of  the  weather  bulwark,  holding 
on  by  the  main-brace,  looainir  pale  and  exliausted  ;  near 
him,  with  his  arm  round  the  poop  ladder,  stood  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  muffled  up  in  his  pe'-i-jacket,  his  eyes  red 
and  inflamed,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  husky  whisper,  liis 
voice  being  completely  broken  with  the  exertion  of  the 
night. 

"  Ah,  ]\Ir  Wentworth,"  d  the  ca])tain,  when  I  made 
my  appearance,  "  you  are  soon  tired  of  vour  cot.  I  did  not 
expecttoseeanyof  you  idlers  on  deck  in  such  weather  as  tliis." 

"  It  is  more  pleasant  here  than  down  beloiv,  I  should 
think.  Captain  Darby.  Sleep  is  out  of  the  question.  I  hope 
the  gale  is  not  going  to  last  much  longer  .''" 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  its  moderating  at  present,"  said 
lie  ;  "  the  glass  is  still  falling,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
weatlier  is  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be  I" 

"  Whereabouts  are  we  now,  captain  ?  Are  we  not  very 
near  the  English  coast  ?" 

"  Yes — we're  not  very  far  from  it  ;  I  hope  we  shall 
make  the  land  soon." 

1  asked  one  or  two  more  questions,  which  the  captain 
evidently  evaded  answering.  I  accordingly  desisted  from 
my  inquiries;  but  a  dark  and  undefined  presentiment  of 
evil  came  over  me,  which  I  strove  in  vain  to  shake  otf. 
Finding  the  captain  so  uncommunicative,  and  the  spray, 
that  was  constantly  dashing  over  the  decks,  anything  but 
comfortable,  I  thought  my  wisest  plan  would  be  to  crawl  to 
my  cot  again.  On  my  way  to  my  cabin,  I  lingered  for  a 
few  minutes  under  the  poop  awning,  and  happened  to  over- 
hear the  captain  say,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  chief  mate — 

'•  Charters,  I  wish  the  sun  would  shew  his  face  again — I 
don't  like  this  groping  work.  I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds  to 
he  as  many  miles  to  the  westward — we  are  much  too  near  a 
lee  shore,  for  my  taste." 

'■■  Oh,  sir,  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  some  of  the  pilot  boats 
soon,  and  then  we  shall  be  right  enough." 

"  Ten  chances  to  one  against  it,"  rejdied  the  other,  "in 
such  weather  as  this.  However,  we  will  fire  a  gun  every 
five  minutes,  in  case  any  of  them  should  be  cruising  in  our 
neighbourhood.  I  wish  we  had  bent  our  cables  before  this 
pale  set  in.  As  soon  as  the  hands  are  called  out,  we  will 
bend  them,  and  get  the  anchors  clear,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared lor  the  worst." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 


This  was  pretty  comfort  for  me  ;  but,  as  I  knew  that 
talking  would  not  mend  matters,  1  did  not  mention  what  I 
liad  lieard  to  any  of  the  other  pas^engi  rs.  A  very  short 
time  had  elapsed  when  the  hands  were  called  out,  and  the 
orders  of  the  captain  were  carried  into  effect  as  actively  as 
possible.  It  was  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  and  no 
little  danger,  to  bend  the  cables,  as  the  ship  was  plunging 
and  rolling  awfully,  and  every  now  and  then  taking  green 
seas  over  all,  and  volumes  of  water  rushed  through  the  open 
hawse-hole  into  the  lower  deck.  At  last  it  miis  accom- 
plished, and  the  men  had  a  temporary  resjiite  from  their 
labour.  The  gale,  so  far  from  moderating,  rather  increased 
in  fury  ;  but  the  leak  had  not  gained  upon  us,  and  the 
maintopmast  still  seemed  to  stand  stiHly  up  to  the  gale, 
with  the  close-reefed  sail  upon  it.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  quaiter,  filled  one 
quarter  boat,  and  broke  it  away  from  the  tackles,  and  stove 
the  other  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ship  lurched  so  deeply, 
that  the  muzzles  of  her  quarterdeck  guns  were  buried  in 
the  water,  one  of  the  maintopmast  backstays  gave  way, 
and  the  mast,  with  a  loud  crash,  went  to])pling  over  the 
side.  I  \ias  standing  under  the  piiop  awning  at  the  time, 
and  was  nearly  washed  off  my  feet  by  a  body  of  water 
rushing  out  of  the  cuddy  ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  I  heard  tlip 
screaming  of  the  ladies  in  the  after  cabin.  I  ran  aft,  and 
knocking  at  the  fair  widow's  door,  was  immediately  admitted 
and  found  everything  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  herself 
in  extreme  alarm.  The  sea  had  burst  in  the  quarterport, 
and  deluged  the  cabin  with  water  ;  the  deck  was  strewea 
with  furniture,  dashing  and  tumbling  about  with  the  motion 
of  the  ship  ;  and  Emily  herself  was  clinging  to  one  of  the 
stancheons,  pale  with  terror,  and  drenched  to  the  skin. 
"  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth  1"  was  idl  she  could  utter,  before  she 
fell  fainting  into  my  arms.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  feelings  at  tliat  moment,  when  the  only  woman 
I  bad  ever  truly  loved  was  lying  helpless  in  my  embrace  ; 
suffice  it  that  I  felt  I  could  die  for  her.  In  a  short  lime  she 
revived  ;  and,  blushing  deeply,  apologized  for  the  trouble 
and  alarm  she  had  occasioned  me.  J\iy  heart  was  on  my 
lips.  I  had  hitherto,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  abstained 
from  expressing  all  I  felt  towards  her  ;  but  now  she  looked 
.so  lovely,  so  gentle,  so  confiding,  that  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  giving  utterance  to  the  emotions  of  my  heart,  when 
the  entrance  of  the  servants,  coming  to  secure  the  furniture, 
interrupted  the  unseasonable  disclosure.  I  then  hastened 
on  deck,  where  a  sight  awaited  me  which  almost  paralysed 
my  excited  nerves.  The  ship  was  It/ing  lo,  but  anytliing 
but  lying  still,  under  the  storm  mainstaysail  ;  the  wreck  of 
the  maintopmast  was  hanging  do«ri  the  lee-mainrigging, 
banging  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  motion  of  the 
ship  ;  the  men  were  clii'ging  like  cats  to  the  mainrigging, 
actively  employed  in  endeavouiing  to  secure  and  clear  away 
the  wreck  ;  the  wind  had  drawn  more  round  to  the  east- 
ward, and  was  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane— when  all  at 
once  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  the  forecastle  of  "  Breakers 
on  the  Icebeam  !"  and  their  white  tumbling  crests  were 
soon  distinctly  seen  by  all  on  deck,  and  it  was  evident  we 
were  fast  approaching  them.  For  an  instant  there  was  a 
pause  of  dead  silence  among  the  crew  ;  officers  and  men 
looked  at  each  other  and  at  the  breakers,  with  blank  dis- 
may. The  sharp,  quick,  distinct  tones  of  the  captain's 
voice  startled  them  into  habitual  attention  and  activity. 

"Stations,  wear  ship!  hard  up  with  the  helm  !  run  up 
the  forestavsail !  square  away  the  afteryards  !" 

The  staysail  just  bellied  out  with  the  gale,  and  blew  to 
rags  ;  the  ship  fell  off  for  a  moment,  and  then  flew  up  to 
the  wind  again  -'Cut  away  the  mizenmast!"  was  the 
next  order  ;  and,  in  five  minutes,  the  tall  mast  fell  crashing 
over  the  side.  The  helm  was  again  put  up  ;  but  in  vain — the 
hip  would  not  pay  off,  and  we  were  bodily  and  rapidly 
dril'tiiii:  down  upon  the  breakers. 
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"  Have  botli  Dtnvei-  >jal)ies  clear  beliiw,  iiiid  a'.l  re;idy  uilli 
die  sheet !"  shouted  the  captain. 

I  ran,  or  rather  staggered,  as  fast  as  I  couhl  to  the  after 
cabin,  and  requested  admittance.  Emily  «  as  tiiere,  looking 
(ireadfiillv  pale.  I  suppose  mv  countenance  betrayed  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  ;  for  she  instantly  exclaimed — and  her 
demeanour  was  unnaturally  calm  and  collected,  though  her 
voice  trembled,  and  her  check  was  blanched  witli  terror — 

"  Is  there  anv  hope,  Mr  Wentworth  ?  Tell  ine  the  worst  ; 
I  am  prepared  for  it,  and  can  bear  it  calmly.'"  I  liesitated. 
"  You  need  not  speak,"  said  she — "  your  silence  tells  me 
there  is  no  hope." 

"  There  is,  indeed,  none,"  replied  I,  "  but  in  the  mercy  of 
un  overruling  Providence!  In  another  hour,  our  doom, 
ivhether  for  life  or  for  death,  will  be  sealed." 

I  saw  the  pang  of  agony  that  (iitted  across  her  counte- 
nance at  this  intelligence  :  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  seemed 
js  if  about  to  faint  ;  but  she  immediately  recovered  herself, 
*nd,  looking  upwards,  with  mild  resignation,  she  murmured 
— "  It  is  a  painful  trial  ;  but  His  will  be  done."  By  my 
advice  she  put  on  some  warmer  but  lighter  clothing,  and 
1  then  supported  her  to  the  quarterdeck.  I  felt  the  shud- 
dering of  her  frame  when  the  awful  sight  of  approaching 
destruction  was  before  her.  The  scene,  altogether,  was 
one  to  appal  tlie  bravest — to  make  the  boldest  "  hold  his 
breatli  ;"  never  will  the  remembrance  of  it  be  erased  from 
mv  mind  ;  and,  to  tl'.ishour,  it  sometimes  haunts  my  dreams. 
Scarcely  ha.lf  a  mile  to  leeward  lay  the  coast — dark,  frown- 
ing, precipitous,  and  apparently  inaccessible;  its  lower  line 
completely  hidden  from  our  view;  but,  at  intervals,  the  dark 
and  rugged  summits  of  the  rocks  were  setn,  through  the 
sheets  of  white  foam  dashed  over  them  by  the  breakers. 
To  windward  the  prospect  was  as  cheerless :  darkness  was 
beginning  to  settle  on  the  waters,  and,  in  the  distance, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  foam  of  the  crested  seas, 
flashing  indistinct  and  ghastly  through  the  gloom.  Viewed 
l)y  that  uncertain  light,  aiul  rising  in  such  various  waving 
forms,  they  seemed  to  my  over-wjouglit  fancy  as  if  tlie  sea 
had  given  up  her  dead,  and  trie  spirits  of  the  departed  were 
assembling  on  the  waters,  to  witness  our  approaching  fate. 
The  ship  was  already  almost  a  wreck  :  the  mizenmast  was 
still  hanging  alongside,  having  smashed  the  poop  hammock 
nettings,  and  bulwark,  in  its  fall ;  the  stumps  of  the  fore 
and  maintopmast  were  all  that  remained  aloft  ;  the  giant 
seas  were  dashing  over  the  sides,  deluging  the  decks,  fore 
and  aft,  and  blinding  us  with  their  thick  showers  of  sjiray  ; 
the  lower  yardarms  dipped  into  the  water,  as  the  half 
water-logged  ship  rolled  heavily  and  deeply,  groaning  and 
trembling  in  every  timber,  like  a  living  creature  in  its 
mortal  agony.  And  then  the  accompaniments! — oh!  how 
often  since  have  I  in  fancy  heard  again  the  hollow,  ominous 
moaning  of  the  gale,  mourning,  as  it  were,  over  the  wreck  of 
•ts  own  violence  ;  the  roaring  of  the  waters  as  they  rose 
and  rushed,  and  dashed  against  our  side  ;  the  dull,  mourn, 
ful,  dirge-like  sound  of  our  minute  guns  ;  the  shuddering 
cries  of  the  timid  ;  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the 
iiurdened  and  desperate !  Oh,  if  the  recollection  of  it  be  so 
ajipalling,  what  must  have  been  the  reality  .'' 

Son^e  of  the  men  were  actively  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  clear  away  the  wreck  of  the  mizenmast ;  others 
cutting  adrift  the  small  booms  and  spars,  and  all  such  light 
articles  as  might  be  instrumental  in  bearing  them  to  the 
shore  ;  and  the  passengers,  and  those  who  were  unemployed, 
were  gazing,  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  despair,  upon  their 
approaching  destruction.  I  saw  that  there  wa?  no  hope, 
and  that  the  last  struggle  was  fast  approaching  I  lashed 
the  trembling  and  weeping  Emily  to  a  spar,  and  whisjiered 
in  her  ear — "  I'ray  to  the  Uuler  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
dearest  Emily  !  lie  can  save  when  there  is  none  other  to 
help  !"  She  pressed  my  hand  in  silercc,  smikd  through 
Ler  tears,  and  lookci'  upwards. 
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urc(!  lefi  now.  and  tli  it  was  one  of 
feeble  promise — both  liower  anchors  were  cut  away — tlie 
cables  ran  out  to  the  clinches,  and  snapt  like  threads;  the 
sheet  cable  shared  the  same  fate. 

"  I  knew  it,"  e.xclaimed  the  captain — "  I  knew  it  was  in 
vain.  No  hemp  tliat  ever  was  twisted  could  stand  the 
strain  of  such  a  sea  and  breeze.  It  is  all  over  with  us  now! 
Every  man  look  out  for  his  own  safety  !  Vou  had  better 
lash  yourselves  to  the  spars,  mv  lads  !" 

The  momentary  check  given  to  the  ship  brought  lier 
broadside  round  to  the  breakers.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
cold  shudder  which  came  over  me  when  the  vessel  rose 
upon  the  crest  of  an  enormous  sea,  and  seemed  to  be  bal- 
ancing herself  for  a  moment,  as  if  loath  to  meet  her  doom  ; 
another  instant,  and  she  struck  with  a  shock  that  made  u? 
;dl  start  from  the  deck,  and  a  crash  as  if  the  whole  fabric 
were  falling  to  pieces  beneath  us.  Again  she  was  lifted  bv 
the  sea,  and  dashed  on  the  rocks  nearer  the  shore,  when  sIip 
fell  over  on  her  side  with  her  masts  towards  the  beach, 
along  which  parties  of  men  were  hurrying,  dimly  visible  iir 
the  dusk  of  evening  eager  but  unable  to  afford  us  assistance  , 
while  the  heiglits  above  were  thronged  with  country  people, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  report  of  our 
guns.  The  sea  uliich  had  dashed  us  on  our  broadside, 
swept  away  with  it  the  boats,  booms,  spars — everything,  in 
fact,  from  the  upper  deck  ;  and  bore  its  promiscuous  prey 
onwards  towards  the  beach.  What  was  my  agony  to  see 
the  spar  to  wdiich  Emily  was  lashed,  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
rest  !  She  tossed  her  arms  wildly  over  her  head,  gave  one 
.shrill  and  piercing  scream,  and  was  borne  away  and  hidden 
from  my  view  by  the  following  sea.  "  I  will  save  her,"  I 
e.Kclaimed,  "  or  perish."  The  hull  of  the  stranded  ship 
formed  a  kind  of  breakwater,  and  the  sea  was  corjparatively 
smooth  under  her  lee. 

I  had  stri]iped  myself,  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
struggle,  of  all  superfluous  clothing;  and,  crawling  out  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  mainmast,  I  committed  myself  fear- 
lessly to  the  sea,  which  was  to  me  quite  a  familiar  element. 
A  few  vigorous  strokes,  and  the  friendly  elevation  of  a 
rising  wave,  gave  me  a  sight  of  Emily  ;  and  I  immediately 
swam  towards  her,  and  by  partly  supporting  myself  on  the 
spar,  and  directing  it  towards  the  shore,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed  in  bearing  my  precious  charge  in  safety 
to  the  beach,  against  whicli  we  were  dashed  with  great 
violence,  but  fortunately  without  any  injury.  She  "as 
quite  insensible,  and  lay  on  the  sand  so  still  and  pale  that 
at  first  my  heart  died  within  me;  I  thought  she  was  goi.e 
for  ever. 

"  Emily  !  dearest  Emily  !"  I  frantically  exclaimed. 
A  faint  sigh  was  the  answer.  The  sudden  revulsion 
from  grief  to  transport,  at  this  assurance  that  life  was  not 
extinct,  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  Faintly,  but  fer- 
vently, did  I  breathe  forth  my  thanksgivings  to  a  mercifu.' 
Providence,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  bore  the  still  unconscious  form  of  my  beloved 
companion  to  a  fisherman's  hut,  which  was  perched  in  u 
fissure  of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 

"Don't  be  afeared,  sir,"  said  the  old  fisherman  who  as- 
sisted me  in  supporting  Emily;  "  don't  be  afeared.  Ilor 
cheek  is  a  little  pale  or  so  ;  but  my  ould  ooman  "11  soon 
bring  the  colour  into  it  again.  Bless  her  ould  heart,  she's  a 
famous  doctor!  But  here  we  are,"  said  he,  giving  u  tliun- 
dering  rattle  against  the  door.  "  Betsy,  Betsy,  heave  a-head, 
ould  woman  ! — this  is  no  night  to  keep  Hesh  and  blood 
101  the  wrong  side  of  the  house." 

The  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and,  shading  her  candle 
with  her  hand  from  the  rude  blast,  a  tidily-dressed,  respect- 
able looking  woman  made  her  appearance,  who  gave  a  cry 
of  surprise  and  alarm  when  she  saw  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  Emily.  She  began  pouring  out  a  whole  string  of 
uuestions,  which  her  husbaiul  quicklv  cut  sliort  with — 
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"  Como,  come,  Hel,  tlirre'  iki  lime  for  bacldng  m\i.\  Jilt- 
ing now.  Get  the  jmor  thing  stripped,  oulil  oomaii,  and  put 
her  into  a  warm  bed  as  soon  as  ee  can.  Tliere's  a  ship 
ashore  helou'  there,  and  this  ere  huly  corned  asliore  with 
tliis  ere  gentleman." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  be  quick,  my  good  woman,"  Eiid  I; 
'  you  slial)  be  handsomely  rewarded  for  your  trouble." 

"  Reward,  sir  !"  rejilied  the  woman  ;  "  neither  Bill  nor  me 
iooks  for  reward  for  doing  our  duty.  More's  the  luck, 
there's  a  good  fire  in  both  cnils  of  the  house  to-night  ;  bring 
her  in  here,  poor  thing." 

Ill  half  an  hour,  thanks  to  blankets,  liot  water,  and 
Schiedam,  Emily  was  in  a  quiet  and  placid  slumber;  ami 
the  fisherman  and  I,  after  having  fortified  ourselves  with 
a  glass  of  good  Hollands,  hastened  again  to  the  beach.  The 
storm  was  still  raging  in  all  its  fury  ;  lights  were  Hashing 
along  the  shore,  and  parties  of  men  were  running  up  and 
down — some  in  search  of  plunder,  others  with  the  more 
benevolent  wish  to  afl'ord  assistance  to  the  shipwrecked 
crew  of  the  Indiaman.  The  beach  was  streu  ed  with  broken 
spars,  hen-coops,  chests  of  tea,  and  skip  timber  ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  the  fishernum's  light  tiaslied  upon  a  dead 
body,  lying  extended,  partly  on  the  sand  and  partly  in  the 
Mater.  As  we  were  hurrying  along,  I  stumbled,  and  nearly 
fell,  over  somethings  oft,  which  1  could  not  distinguish  in 
the  darkness,  tlie  fisherman  being  some  paces  a-head  of  nie 
\\ith  his  lantern.  I  stooped  down,  and  found  it  was  a 
human  body. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  muttered  I — "  he  sleeps  sound  ;  'tis  the 
sleep  of  death."  As  1  spoke,  my  hand  touched  the  face, 
'.vhich,  to  my  great  surprise,  was  still  warm.  "Ah,  there 
Is  life  here  still  !"  And  of  this  I  soon  liad  startling  con- 
viction; for  my  finger  was  suddenly  and  sharply  bitten,  and, 
Bt  tlie  same  moment  I  saw  a  little,  round,  dim-looking 
bundle  rolling  over  aiul  over  with  great  rapidity  along  the 
beach.  I  was  startled  at  first  ;  but  qiiickly  recovered  my- 
self, and  gave  chase  to  the  mysterious-looking  object,  call- 
ing out  to  the  fisherman  to  join  me.  AVe  soon  overtook 
the  object  of  our  pursuit  ;  and,  cold  and  \\earied  as  we  botli 
were,  and  surrounded  by  sights  and  sounds  of  horror,  1 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes. 
There,  rolled  up  like  a  hedgehog,  with  his  leather  bottle 
by  his  side,  and  a  red  night-cap  fastened  on  with  a  jiocket 
liandkerchief,  his  littleroundchubby  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
ind  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  lay  the  little  doctor. 
Ills  whole  body  trembling  M-ith  friglit.  1  flashed  the  light 
across  his  face,  but  he  kept  his  e3'es  obstinately  shut,  and 
buried  his  face  deeper  in  his  hands. 

"  Doctor  I"  said  I,  shaking  him. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  shuddered  lie,  "  don't  kill  me — that's  a  good 
fellow  !  I'll  give  you  my  brandy-bottle  if  you  won't."  I 
'ouched  him  in  the  ribs.  "  Oh  !  I'm  a  dead  man,"  groaned 
tie,  recoiling  from  the  touch  ;  "  drowned  like  an  ass  at  sea, 
and  now  going  to  be  stuck  like  a  pig  o;i  shore  !     Oh  !" 

•'  Doctor  !" 

"Never  was  one  in  mv  life! — my  name's  Posset.  Drenclud 
to  the  skin  ! — cold — cold  !  Don't  kill  me — that's  a  good 
fellow.     I'm  so  cold." 

"  Don't  you  know  me.  Doctor  .'"  said  I,  almost  crying  w  ith 
laughter  ;  ''  don't  you  know  A\'ent«orth  .-'" 

'•  Eh  !  Wli&t  ?"  returned  he,  gradually  uncoiling  himself, 
till  his  little  thick  legs  were  stretched  to  their  full  length, 
(shortnf.-iii,  I  should  say,)  and  his  sharp  twinkling  eyes 
stared  full  up  in  my  face.  "  So  it  is  !  Give  me  your  hand, 
my  boy — who'd  have  thought  it  .''  How  did  you  escape  t 
Devil  takes  care  of  his  own,  eh  .■'" 

"  So  it  seems,  Doctor,"  said  1,  laughing  ;  "  that  accounts 
satisfactorily  fur  i/ow  appearance  here." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  have  me  there,  eh,  Wentworth  .''      Help  me 
to  take  the  stopper  out  of  the  bottle — that's  a  pood  fellow." 
"«  raised   himself  on  Ins  elbow     turned  his  face  to  tl  e 


sky,  and  held  deep  communion  with  his  ]iiicket  companion  ; 
but,  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  mine,  he  started  nimlily 
to  his  feet,  and,  edging  close  to  my  side,  muttered  with  great 
trepidation" — 

"  Who's  your  friend,  eh  ?  Not  a  wrecker,  I  hope  ?  Sad 
fellows  those — cut-throats,  and  all  that." 

Having  set  the  little  gentleman'.s  fears  at  rest  o:i  tliat 
score,  we  returned  to  the  cottage,  which  was  now  crowded 
with  survivors  from  the  Mreck,  some  dreadfully  bruised, 
others  only  exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue.  We  heard 
that  several  otliers  had  taken  shelter  in  another  cottage, 
about  lialf  a  mile  distant,  and  that  a  messenger  liad  been 
dispatclied  to  a  neighbouring  town  for  u.edical  assistance. 
It  was  found,  on  comparing  notes,  lhE.t  only  about  fiflv 
people  were  saved  nut  of  llie  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Sad  and  silent  were  the  greetings  of  the  siirvivors  ; 
for  the  hnid  roaring  of  the  wind,  the  rattling  of  the  door 
and  casements,  and  the  low,  rumbling  sound  of  the  distant 
breakers,  recalled  but  too  forcibly  the  horrors  of  the  scenes 
they  had  just  witnessed,  and  the  sad  fate  of  their  unfortun 
ate  shipmates.  As  soon  as  the  little  doctor  was  revived 
by  the  heat,  and  by  a  dose  of  the  fifhei  man's  restorative, 
he  hastened  to  make  himself  useful  in  a  professional  way  ; 
and  his  little  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  chuckling  laugh  iiad 
the  effect  of  soon  dispelling  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
party.  In  a  short  time,  we  heard,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
gale,  the  faint,  distant  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  gallojiing 
long  the  beach. 

"  There  comes  the  young  doctor,  I'll  take  my  'daw," 
said  tlie  fislierman.  "  Never  kiiow'd  him  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  horse's  feet  in  time  of  need — blessings  on  his  kind 
heart  1"  The  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  expected 
visiter.  He  was  quite  a  youth  in  appearance,  but  tall,  and 
of  a  most  prepossissing  exterior. 

"  I  hope  there  has  no  serious  accident  happened,  ^\'illi,lm." 

"Serious  enough,  your  Honour,"  said  the  fisherman. 
"There's  a  fine  ship  stranded  just  below  ;  many  of  the  poor 
fellows  on  the  beach  are  beyond  the  reach  of  \ma  assist- 
ance ;  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  broken  bone  here,  however — 
nothing  but  wet  clothes  and  bruises.  Ijiit  there's  a  lady  in  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  Doctor — you  had  better  go  toher  first." 

Wq  were  just  going  to  knock  at  the  door  of  Emily's  room, 
when  the  fisherman's  wife  opened  it,  and,  on  seeing  me, 
exclaimed — 

"  Vour  wife  has  just  wakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  sir,  and 
looks  quite  fresh  and  life-like."  I  smiled  at  the  good 
woman's  mistake,  which  I  did  not  see  any  occasion  to  rectify ; 
but  I  followed  the  young  doctor  into  the  loom.  I  saw  in 
an  instant  that  Emily  had  heard  the  woman's  address  to  me  ; 
for  as  soon  as  her  eye  caught  mine,  slie  blushed  deeply  and 
averted  her  face.  I  almost  flattered  myself  1  heard  a  gentle 
sigh.  The  young  doctor,  in  the  meantime,  approached  the 
bed,  and  was  about  respectfully  to  feel  her  pulse,  when,  aU 
at  once,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Blerciful  heaven  !  Emily,  dear  Emily  I"  And,  without 
the  slighest  ceremony,  he  printed  kiss  alter  kiss  upon  her 
fair  cheek.  My  first  impulse  was  to  spring  furwarii  to 
chastise  him  for  his  insolence;  but  I  fi  It  my  limbs  tremble 
under  me;  I  staggered  against  the  wall,  hid  my  face  in  my 
hands,  and  absolutely  groaned  with  anguish  of  spirit.  1  here 
was  an  end  to  all  my  bright  visions  ;  1  had  flattered  myself 
that  the  clip  of  happiness  was  just  at  mv  lips,  and  now  it 
seemed  to  be  dashed  from  them  for  ever.  I  had  sai'cd 
Emily  only  for  tlie  arms  of  a  liappy  rival  ! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  tiaslied  through  my  mind 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightening  ;  and  with  them  visions  <if 
ropes,  and  razors,  and  pistols.  Two  words  of  Emily  dis- 
pelled them,  and  raised  me  again  from  the  dejiths  of  dosjiair 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  hope  and  happiness.  'J'hese 
cabalistic  words  were — "  Dear  brother  !"  The  young  di>ctor 
now  turned  round  to  me.  and  said,  hesitatingly — 
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"And  this  gentleman,  Emilv?  frav  introduce  me  to 
l.im.- 

"  ]\Ir  Wentworlh,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice 
and  friendship,  my  brother,  Edward  Walford." 

"  \Ventwortli  !"  said  yoimg  Walford  ;  "  there  is  surely 
some  mistake  here,  Emily — I  thought  the  woman  called 
tills  gentleman  vour  liusband  !" 

"  So  she  did,  ICdward,"  replied  she,  blushing;  "but  it 
was  a  mistake  on  her  part,  and  not  a  surprising  one.  I  am 
more  astonished  at  your  ignorance  of  my  affairs  than  at 
hers.  You  cannot  have  received  my  two  last  letters  from 
the  Cape." 

She  tlien  informed  him  of  the  events  whicli  had  taken 
place  since  she  left  IMadras  ;  spoke  kindly  and  affection- 
ately of  her  late  husband,  who,  she  said,  had  always  behaved 
like  a  tender  and  considerate  father  to  her ;  and  expressed 
the  warmest  gratitude  to  him  for  his  liberal  provision  for 
her  fut\ire  welfare.  Siie  hinted  delicately,  that,  though  she 
grieved  fur  his  loss  as  that  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  her 
feelings  towards  him  had  been  chiefly  those  of  gratitude 
and  esteem.  She  gave  a  rapid  and  graphic  sketch  of  the 
voyage,  and  ended  with  an  account  of  the  immediately  pre. 
ceding  scenes  of  its  fatal  termination.  Her  cheek  grew 
pale,  and  her  voice  trembled,  as  she  detailed  the  horrors  of 
the  wreck. 

"  Although  I  had  thought  my.self  perfectly  resigned,"  she 
said,  "  to  what  appeared  to  be  my  inevitable  fate,  yet, 
when  that  awful  sea  tore  me  away  from  the  deck,  I  felt  as 
if  my  last  earthly  hope  was  wrested  from  me  ;  that  moment, 
snatched  as  it  were  from  the  confines  of  a  violent  and  awful 
death,  was  crowded  with  the  recollections  of  a  lifetime 
which  flashed,  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  across  my 
memory.  1  thought  of  all  1  had  done  and  suffered,  and 
then  of  the  extinction  of  my  fond  hopes  of  meeting  and 
benefiting  those  dearest  to  my  heart.  There  was  agony  in 
the  thought — I  screamed,  and  became  unconscious.  The 
cold  dashing  of  the  sea,  while  it  half  drowned,  revived  me 
from  mv  fit.  I  was  too  faint  and  frightened  to  speak,  but  I 
was  aware  that  ]\Ir  Wentworth  was  beside  me  ;  1  felt  that 
1  was  saved,  and  I  relapsed  into  unconsciousness.  To  this 
gentleman,"  she  said,  turning  her  tearful  eyes  towards  me, 
"  am  I  indebted,  under  Heaven,  for  my  escape  from  a 
watery  grave.  Oh,  ]\Ir  Wentworth  !  how  can  1  ever 
adequately  prove  my  gratitude  to  you  Y' 

"  You  owe  me  none,"  replied  I.  "  The  mere  selfish 
impulses  of  our  nature  prompt  us  to  endeavour  to  save  what 
we  value  most.  I  thought  1  loved  you  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1  saw  you  struggling  in  the  waves  that  I  knew  how  very 
dear  you  were  to  my  heart.  Pardon  my  abruptness  ;  if  you 
think  it  presumption  in  a  comparative  stranger  so  soon  to 
talk  of  love,  I  will  wait  months,  years — only  speak  one 
word  Emily — say,  may  I  hope?' 

Slie  was  silent,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
looked  beseechingly  at  her  brother. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Wr  Wentworth,"  said  the  doctor,  laugh- 
ing :  "  my  sister  deputes  me  to  act  as  her  interpreter.  Her 
eyes  say  to  you,  as  plain  as  they  can  speak,  (though  you  do 
not  seem  to  understand  their  language,)  '  You  saved  my 
life — who  has  a  better  claim  upon  my  hand  and  heart  ?' 
Am  I  right,  Emily?"  said  he,  putting  her  small  fair  hand 
into  mine. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  gently  returned  the  pressure  of 
my  hand,  and  looked  up  in  my  face  with  such  a  sweet 
smile  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  imprint  the 
first  fond  seal  of  love  upon  her  glowing  cheek. 

"  Come,  Emily,"  said  young  Walford,  "  your  hroincr  has 
given  you  to  IMr  Wentworth,  and  now  your  doctor  must 
take  care  of  you  for  him.  You  are  loo  weak  yet  to  bear 
more  excitement ;  we  will  leave  you  to  your  repose."  He 
then  took  my  arm,  and  bidiling  Emily  adieu,  we  went  into 
the  other  room,  where  we  found  the  mo  t  exhausted  of  the 


party  stretched  on  tlie  floor  in  v.irious  attitudes,  giving 
audible  notice  that  their  lungs  had  not  been  materially 
injured  by  their  late  submersion  ;  wliile  the  shuddering 
moans  and  convulsive  starts  of  some  of  the  number  shewed 
that  fancy  was  busy  within  them,  acting  over  again,  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  the  night. 

When  day  had  begun  to  break,  the  whole  partvLastened  out 
to  the  beach.  Not  a  vestige  remained  of  our  unfortunate  ship  ; 
the  hull  was  completely  broken  up,  and  the>hore  was  strewed 
for  miles  with  portions  of  the  wreck.  We  found  Captain 
Darby,  Wiklman,  and  the  survivors  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  other  cottage,  busily  employed  in  the  sad  duty  of  collect- 
ing the  dead  bodies  of  their  less  fortunate  shipmates.  Young 
Walford  and  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation 
together,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  me  that  his  mother 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  living  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  in  which  he  was  practising  as  surgeon.  He  was 
obliged  to  return  home  immediately,  he  said,  to  attend  to 
his  professional  avocations  ;  and,  leaving  me  to  apologise  to 
his  sister  when  she  awoke,  he  promised  either  to  come  or 
send  for  her  as  soon  as  possible.  I  returned  to  the  rott.ige. 
Emily  was  sleeping,  and  remained  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  a  sound  slumber,  from  which  she  had  only  just  awakened, 
when  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  door,  a  handsome  middle- 
aged  lady  stepped  out,  and  in  a  moment  Emily  was  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother.  For  some  time,  they  embraced  each 
other  in  silence  ;  but  their  lips  were  moving,  and  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  their  cheeks. 

"  Dear,  dear  mother  !"  at  last  sobbed  Emily. 
"  Blessings  on  my  darling  !"  rejdied  she,  holding  Emilv 
from  her,  and  then  hugging  her  to  her  heart ;  "  let  me  look 
again  on  tin'  sweet  face,  my  child  !"  she  continued,  gazing 
earnestly  and  affectionately  at  her,  and  then  murmuring, 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  lost  you,  Emily  !"  she  again  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears.  At  last  recollecting  herself,  she  exclaimed. 
"  Edward  has  told  me  all — where  is  he — where  is  the 
gallant  man  who  saved  your  life  ?" 

"  This  is  ]Mr  Wentworth,"  said  Emily. 
Mrs  Walford  took  my  hand  in  both  hers,  and  pressed  it 
to  her  heart,  and,  with  a  broken  and  trembling  voice,  she 
exclaimed — 

"  The  blessing  of  a  widowed  mother  be  upon  you,  sir. 
You  have  saved  my  grey  hairs  from  going  down  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave." 

I  was  greatly  affected  by  her  warm  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, and  by  the  almost  maternal  cordiality  with  ■v^hicli 
she  urged  me  to  accompany  them  home.  This  invitation, 
it  may  be  readily  supposed,  I  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
avail  myself  of;  and,  as  none  of  the  party  were  encumbered 
nith  baggage,  nothing  having  been  saved  from  the  wreck, 
we  soon  left  the  cottage,  carrying  with  us  the  good  wishes 
and  blessings  of  its  inmates,  whom  !Mrs  Walford  had  most 
liberally  rewarded  for  their  hospitality.  Three  months 
afterwards,  Emily  Stacey  became  my  wife  ;  and,  as  I  saio 
before,  sir,  I  owe  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life  to  a 
storm  and  its  consequences." 

The  steam -boat,  soon  afterwards,  entered  the  Mersey  ; 
and,  ^\hen  ue  parted  on  the  quay  at  Liverpool,  it  was  with 
mutual  regret,  and  with  a  promise  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance as  soon  as  possible.  1  have  since  had  reason,  like  Mr 
Wentworth,  to  bless  a  "  storm  and  its  consequences  ;"  fur 
the  next  greatest  blessing  to  a  good  wife,  is  a  good  friend. 
and  such  he  has  ever  proved  himself  to  be,  since  otir 
"  stormy"  meeting  in  the  steam-boat. 
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AND    OF    SCOTLAND. 


THE  MATCHMAKER  OF  SALFORD. 

It  was  Dean  Swift,  we  tliink,  that  endeavoured  to  regulate 
the  actions  of  his  old  age  bv  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
his  youth — an  attempt  which  may  sound  strangely  in  the 
ears  of  grave  philosophers,  who  think  that  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  the  world  but  what  comes  fiom  the  experience 
of  grave  seniors  ;  but  one,  notwithstanding,  which  many  grej-- 
huaded  sages  might  do  well  to  imitate.  The  Dean  com- 
mitted to  paper  what  he  called  maxims  or  truths  to  be 
observed  when  he  came  to  be  old,  and  one  of  these  was, 
never  to  fancy  that  he  could  be  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
a  young  woman.  The  remark  had  been  dictated,  doubtless, 
by  the  pitiful  exhibitions  he  had  witnessed  in  his  aged 
friends,  who  had  resigned  themselves  to  the  fond  imagination 
of  a  requited  love ;  and,  under  that  delusion,  played  off  all 
those  tricks  which  turn  the  grey  hairs  of  wisdom  into  folly 
and  ridicule.  We  know  not  if  the  Dean  had  ever  heard 
our  Scotch  expression  of  "  the  auld  daft ;"  but  that  he  had 
seen  the  grey-headed  passion  in  full  operation,  cannot  be 
doubtedj  and  hence  it  was  that  he  counselled  his  old  age 
by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  youth,  and  set  an  example 
which,  as  we  will  now  shew,  has  not  been  at  all  times 
fullotred. 

Manchester  remains,  but  where  is  the  rich  Miles 
Cranstoun,  who  was  once  the  envy  of  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  so  much  did  his  wealth  exceed  that  of  the  richest  ? 
It  is  many  a  long  day  since  his  bones  were  deposited  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Fillans  ;  and,  as  his  son  died  far 
from  Manchester,  and  the  second  generation  located  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  there  remains  not  even  a  tombstone 
in  that  great  manufacturing  town  where  the  old  man  made 
his  wealth,  to  tell  that  there  once  lived  a  person  of  that 
name,  the  richest  individual  in  it  :  neither  is  the  name 
inscribed  in  any  tablet  of  the  memory  of  the  existing 
generation  ;  and  even  the  town  records  mention  him  not, 
for  he  was  too  much  bent  on  making  money,  to  allow  any 
part  of  his  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  public. 
Vet,  though  he  wrought  tlius  assiduously  to  be  forgotten,  he 
did  not  altogether  succeed  ;  for,  if  his  generosity  was  not 
Btrong  enough  to  be  remembered  in  tlie  second  or  third 
generation,  his  weaknesses  were  strong  enough  to  endure 
for  ages. 

This  extraordinary  person  left  St  Fillan'.s  when  a  mere 
boy,  went  to  Manchester,  where  he  went  through  all  the 
grades  of  runner,  warehouseman,  clerk,  manager,  partner, 
and  sole  proprietor,  and  by  dint  of  Scotch  prudence, 
or  rather  excessive  cunning,  amassed  a  large  fortune.  As 
what  we  have  to  say  of  him  respects  entirely  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  when  he  became  the  victim  of  a  strange 
passion  or  whim  which  sometimes  seizes  old  men,  we  do 
not  require  to  give  more  of  his  liistorv  than  that  he  married 
a  person  from  St  Fillan's,  who  bore  him  an  only  son,  and 
afterwards  died  ;  so  that  the  household  of  the  rich  old  mer- 
chant was  composed  solely  of  himself  and  his  heir-apparent, 
whose  name,  Mark,  was  bestowed  on  him  after  a  forebear  of 
that  appellation  in  St  Fillan's. 

By  the  time  that  JIark  became  thirty-two  years  of  .ng?,  the 
fatlier  was  at    least  seventv-two.     He  then  presented  the 
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appearance  of  a  rich  frequenter  of  Exchange.  His  money- 
making  spirit  bad  not,  as  it  often  does,  diminished  an  early 
corpulency,  which,  accompanied  with  a  fine,  fresh,  ruddy 
complexion,  made  him  one  of  those  comfortable  sights  so 
delectable  to  the  wishers  of  long  life,  as  affording  them  a 
kind  of  guarantee,  or  at  least  expectation,  of  a  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  this  transitory  world.  Such  men  are  a  species 
of  unconscious  philanthropists.  Every  time  they  are  setn 
by  the  aged,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  they  stir 
their  blood  by  the  excitement  of  busy,  calculating  hope — a 
feeling  which  has  more  health  in  it  than  is  to  be  found  in  a 
whole  pharmacopolium.  But  the  old  gentleman  did  not 
communicate  more  than  he  felt,  for  he  was  just  as  full  of 
health,  spirits,  and  hope,  as  the  young  striplings  who  count- 
ed from  his  example  a  long  series  of  coming  years,  not  one 
of  which,  perhaps,  they  might  ever  see. 

On  the  other  liand,  young  Mark  was  a  thin,  spare,  tall, 
genteel  figure,  wanting  both  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of  his 
father,  but  withal  very  handsome  and  good  looking ;  while 
the  inner  man,  though  somewhat  starved  by  the  narrow, 
money-making  views  and  sentiments  of  the  father,  exhibited 
great  generosity,  and  a  fine  sense  of  honour — qualities  which 
procured  for  him  the  affection  of  all  his  acquaintances.  He 
was,  in  fact,  both,  externally  and  internally,  the  reverse  of  his 
father,  and  on  that  account  sliared  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
love  or  admiration  of  his  parent,  who,  the  older  he  grew, 
became  the  more  penurious,  and  complained  that  the  mental 
and  bodily  qualities  of  the  son  unfitted  him  for  the  race 
of  fortune  in  which  he  himself  had  already  been  so  success- 
ful. He  forgot  that  two  generations  could  not  spend  the 
money  he  had  already  made,  and  that  the  son  of  a  rich 
father  wants  the  motive  to  exertion  which  was  the  soul  of 
the  former's  success. 

There  was  nothing  that  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  coming  in  between  the  expectations  of  the  heir 
apparent  and  his  possession  of  all  his  father's  fortune.  It 
was  now  twenty  years  since  Mrs  Cranstoun  died,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  the  old  gentleman  devoted  himself 
with  so  much  assiduity  to  the  increase  of  his  fortune,  that 
he  never  thought  of  taking  another  wife.  During  the  first 
ten  years,  Mark  might  have  had  something  to  fear,  if  he 
had  had  sense  and  selfishness  to  calculate  ;  but  now,  whe  i 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  two  to  boot,  had  put  the 
seal  upon  the  bald  head  of  the  celibate,  there  remained  no 
ground  for  even  the  fears  of  nervousness.  Mark's  splendid 
apparency,  which  procured  him  many  flatterers,  and  many 
tacit  offers  of  delicate,  yet  grasping  hands,  was,  however, 
doomed  to  a  long  continuance  ;  for,  as  the  time  came  when, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
terminate,  it  was  as  vivacious  as  ever — a  circumstance  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  regretted  by  the  old  merchant,  who 
thought  that  his  increasing  age,  or  the  increasing  expecta- 
tions of  a  son,  were  no  reasons  for  a  decreasing  hope  or 
vitality,  any  more  than  for  a  decay  of  flesh  and  colour — a 
consequence  which,  he  plainly  saw  and  felt,  did  not,  at  least 
in  his  case,  result  from  it. 

Nearly  opposite  to  where  Mr  Cranstoun  lived,  (in  th« 
suburb  called  Salford,)  a  widow  lady,  JIrs  Baynes,  with 
her  only  daughter,  Julia,  an  interesting  and  (so  reckoned) 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  resided  in  a  self-contained  house,  left 
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to  her  Ly  her  husband,  who  had  died  some  years  hefore. 
The  two  families  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
acquainted,  and  the  two  young  members,  by  frequent 
intercourse,  and  by  the  subtle  manoeuvering  of  the  mother, 
who  saw  all  the  advantages  of  a  match  so  full  of  hope  and 
expectation  of  wealth,  became  enamoured  of  each  other. 
The  cunning  mother  had  seen,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
spark,  and  had  never  allowed  a  moment  to  pass  without 
using  all  the  pneumatic  powers  of  praise  and  cajolery  to 
make  it  bum  into  a  flame.  Her  success  was  as  complete 
as  could  be  :  young  Cranstoun  very  soon  declared  a  passion 
for  Julia — a  declaration,  next  to  that  of  her  own  husband 
vhen  he  made  the  proposal  to  her,  the  most  delightful  she 
Iiad  ever  heard  come  from  mortal  lips.  She  saw  in  an 
instant  realized  all  the  hopes  she  had  entertained  of  her 
daughter's  becoming  the  wife  of  the  richest  heir-expectant 
in  Manchester,  and,  consequentlyj  in  a  very  few  years  at 
least,  the  lady  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  many  genera- 
tions of  Cranstouns  and  Baynes  would  not  be  able  to  dis- 
sipate or  spend. 

This  love  affair  and  proposed  match  was  kept,  in  the 
meantime,  a  profoimd  secret  from  the  old  man,  whose 
strange  peculiarities  required  to  be  studied  and  calculated 
before  a  declaration  to  him  could  be  ventured  upon.  When 
his  son  had  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  his  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  he  had  uniformly  maintained 
such  a  studied  reserve  and  even  silence,  that  he  utterly 
defied  all  the  young  man's  efforts ;  and  the  latter  was  thus 
left  in  the  greatest  doubt  whether  he  was  against  marriage 
altogether,  or  only  entertained  certain  views  respecting  the 
kind  of  wife,  her  familj',  education,  or  tocher.  No  refer- 
ences were  made  in  these  attempts  to  Julia  Baynes,  or  any 
other  lady ;  but  even  the  device  of  keeping  them  general, 
did  not  succeed  in  drawing  out  the  close  old  merchant,  who 
saw  in  an  instant  that  his  son  had  a  wife  in  his  eye, 
though  who  she  was  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover,  and, 
of  course,  disdained  to  ask.  lie  had  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion  that  his  son's  choice  was  Julia  Baynes,  because 
the  efforts  of  the  mother,  while  her  art  was  in  progress, 
were  rather  directed  to  concealment,  or  indeed  to  leading 
the  old  gentleman  to  a  different  belief,  than  to  procuring  his 
favour  to  what  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  even  being 
mentioned  to  the  ear  of  her  own  trembling  expectations. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  get  some  insight  into  his  father's 
mind  on  this,  to  him,  important  subject,  Mark  hastened  to 
his  intended  mother-in-law,  and  told  her  that  he  feared  he 
would  be  taking  a  step  in  the  dark,  the  consequences  of 
which  might  be  ruinous  to  them  all,  if  he  were  to  propose 
to  him  at  once  his  intended  marriage  with  Julia,  without 
knowing  before  hand  whether  he  was  for  or  against  it. 

"  His  peculiarities,  Mrs  Baynes,"  said  he,  "  are  known  to 
you  and  to  all  the  people  of  IManchester.  He  thinks  for 
himself;  and  it  is  quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  according 
with  a  view,  or  acting  according  to  the  wishes  of  another, 
that  these  views  and  wishes  do  not  originate  in  his  own 
mind.  His  determinations  are  so  strong,  that  obstinacy 
is  too  gentle  a  word  for  them  ;  for  that  implies  some 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  determination,  while  he 
6eems  to  be  unconscious — so  completely  does  he  eradicate, 
by  contempt,  other  men's  sentiments  from  his  mind — that 
bis  own  actions  are  adverse  to  the  expressed  hopes  and 
wishes  of  those  who  have  often  a  right  to  entertain 
them." 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  point,"  said  Mrs 
Ba3Tie8.  "Were  you  to  presume  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
your  heart,  and  act  upon  a  spring  which  has  not  its  coil  in 
his  mind,  you  might  forfeit  his  good  opinion,  and  be  cut  off 
with  a  shilling.  That  won't  do,  good  JIark.  /  must  take 
the  thing  in  hand  :  women  are,  after  all,  the  only  match- 
makers—so  much  so,  that  I  verily  believe  (though  you  lay 
X)  much  stress  on  jmlling  the  question,  as  you  call  it)  that 


every  man  is  asked  tacitly,  before  be  says  a  word  on  the 
subject.  ]My  Julia"  (laughing)  "is,  indeed,  one  exception  ; 
and  your  love  was  so  strong  that  I  did  not  require  to 
interfere,  in  so  far  as  you  were  concerned.  But  now,  by 
your  authority,  I  will  act  in  my  natural  vocation,  and  try  if 
I  have  not  wit  enough  to  get  your  father's  consent  to  your 
marriage." 

"  If  you  did  not  know  him,"  said  Mark,  "  I  would  say 
you  would  fail,  clever  as  you  are." 

"  One  look  of  a  woman,"  said  Mrs  BajTies,  "  at  the  other 
sex,  accomplishes  more  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  than  a  day's  study  of  a  man." 

"  By  '  the  other  sex,'  you  mean  Englishmen,"  replied 
Mark :  "  a  Scotchman's  eye  is  a  blind,  and  his  words  back- 
reading  Hebrew.  Twenty  years'  study  have  not  yet  enabled 
me  to  know  my  father.   I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands." 

Mrs  Baynes  set  about  her  task  with  all  the  assiduity  of 
a  woman  engaged  in  her  most  natural  duty,  and  all  the 
anxiety  of  a  mother,  who  saw  that  her  daughter's  fortune 
and  her  own  depended  upon  the  issue  of  her  endeavours. 
She  began  by  prevailing  upon  the  old  gentleman  to  come 
more  about  her  house — sending  him  a  kind  invitation  to 
tea — sitting  with  him  iele-d-tile — putting  Julia  up  to  all 
manner  of  kindness  and  blandishments — praising  her  in  his 
presence  with  the  tact  of  a  mother  who  knows  the  female 
characteristics  that  please  a  man — and,  in  general,  by  making 
both  herself  and  daughter  the  greatest  favourites  possible 
with  the  old  Scotchman.  At  first,  Jlr  Cranstoun  exhibited 
some  shyness  and  reluctance,  and  complained  that  her 
invitations  and  kindness  occupied  too  much  of  his  time, 
and  stated  that  the  duties  of  business  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  so  much  as  he  wished  the  society  of  her  and  her 
daughter ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  this  reluctance  began  to  wear 
off;  he  came  always  when  invited,  and  he  even  shewed  the 
extraordinary  change  of  coming  when  he  was  not  invited. 
At  all  times,  whether  invited  or  not,  he  was  made  so  welcome, 
was  so  completely  honeyed,  by  the  soft  words  and  kind  looks 
of  the  mother,  and  so  charmed  (that  is,  as  became  a  man  of 
seventy-two)  with  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  daugh- 
ter, that  he  never  went  away  without  reluctance,  and  was 
never  long  absent  without  a  wish  to  be  back  again. 

All  these  indications  were,  undoubtedly,  favourable  ;  and 
Mark  saw  with  delight  how  effectually  his  intended  wife 
and    mother-in-law   were    getting    into   his    graces.     Jlrs 
Baynes  was  getting  proud   of  her  expected  victory ;  and 
Julia  could  not  doubt  that  so  excellent  an  old  man  as  Mr 
Cranstoun  (when  under  the  effect  of  the  luxurious  palpations 
of  Mrs  Baynes)  would  agree  to  the  union  the  instant  it  was 
proposed    to    him.     The    young    couple    thought    matters 
already  ripe  for  the  direct  attack  of  the  mother,  and  pressed 
her  to  begin  her  active  operations.     Mrs  BaTOCs  was,  how- 
ever, of  a  different  opiniou   Her  conversations,  hitherto,  had       1 
been  too  general,  and  too  remote  from  marriage,  to  admit       j 
of  a  change  without  a  great  3eal  more  preparation ;  but  she      i 
saw  she  was  in  a  fair  way  for  ultimate  success.     On  the       j 
occasion  of  the  nest  ^-isit,  she  intended  to  be  left  for  soma 
time  alone  with  him,  and  to  begin  some  of  the  mere  out- 
works of  her  operations. 

The  opportunity  was  not  long  awanf  ing,  for  Mr  Cranstoun 
had  now  become  a  frequent  visiter ;  but  the  quick  eye  of 
the  mother  was  now  startled  by  a  strange  apparition.  A 
new  wig  graced  the  head  of  the  old  gentleman  ;  and  a  clear 
shining  pea-green  new  coat,  fresh  from  the  tailor's  hands, 
sat  rnajestically  on  his  portly  person  ;  a  light  buff  vest  reflect- 
ed from  its  bright  surface  a  stream  of  light  on  his  ruddv 
and  now  greatly  illuminated  face  ;  and  over  the  whole  man 
the  spirit  of  reform  bad  thrown  an  entire  change.  Nor  was 
the  change  confined  to  the  outer  man  ;  the  inner  had  shared 
the  effects  of  the  innovating  or  renovating  principle ;  a 
strange  and  somewhat  uncouth  vivacity  imp.irted  to  bis 
actions,  looks,  and  words,  a  lightness  and  frivolity  whiili. 
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holding  no  terms  but  tluit  of  absolute  contrast  «illi  tlic  usual 
manners  of  an  old,  stiff-limbed,  tottering  man,  produced  tlie 
most  grotesque  appearance  possible.  It  seemed  as  if,  by 
B)me  metamorphosis,  the  spirit  of  a  fop  had  taken  up,  by 
force,  its  quarters  in  his  mind,  and  assumed  the  reins  ot 
government  of  both  soul  and  body.  The  caustic,  purse- 
proud,  and  sometimes  rude  old  merchant,  was  transformed 
into  a  smiling,  simpering  manufacturer  of  compliments.  His 
lupreme  wish  seemed  to  be  to  produce  an  impression — to 
make  himself  agreeable  and  pleasant — to  raise  a  laugh  by 
the  powers  of  a  bastari'  and  forced  wit — to  attract  attention 
to  himself,  his  dress,  appearance,  and  speech  ;  and  all  his 
efforts  were  accompanied  by  certain  side-looks  or  glances, 
as  if  he  were  secretly,  but  confidently  watching  the  effect 
of  his  better  qualities  and  powers  on  the  minds  and  feel- 
ings of  the  two  ladies. 

At  this  extraordinary  change,  Mrs  Ba)Ties  sat  and  stared 
in  amazement  ;  for  the  idea  that  the  old  man  was  in  lore, 
»vas  the  very  last  to  rise  in  her  mind,  quick  in  the  general 
case  as  she  was  to  observe  indications  of  a  feeling  in  which 
women  are  generally  so  much  interested.  At  last,  however, 
on  comparing  this  extraordinary  exhibition  with  what  she 
had  before  seen,  heard,  and  read  of,  she  became  satisfied 
that  he  was  in  love —  hat  what,  in  Scotland,  is  called  the  auld 
daft,  and  what  the  English  have  no  very  proper  name  for, 
had  overtaken  him  at  the  period  of  life  when  he  mighfhave 
been  considered  past  danger,  and  that  the  object  of  his 
passion  was,  in  fact,  hcrsdj.  Being  a  stout,  comely  woman, 
somewhat  en  bon  point,  fair  and  healthy,  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  she  was  perfectly  capable  of  producing  a  warm 
flame  in  a  much  younger  heart  than  that  of  the  old  mer- 
chant ;  but,  as  the  discovery  broke  in  upon  her,  she  could 
not  resist  a  smile  at  a  conquest  which,  in  so  short  time, 
threatened  to  overcome  all  the  schemes  she  had  planned  for 
the  happiness  of  the  young  couple.  A  few  minutes  thought, 
however,  satisfied  her  that  the  easiest  and  best  mode  of 
gaining  the  old  lover's  consent  to  the  union  of  their  children, 
was  to  bring  about  a  union  with  him.  To  insure  the  honour 
ofthe  young  people's  draft,  the  shortest  way  was  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  bank  itself ;  and  this,  according  to  all  appearances, 
could  be  no  difficult  matter,  seeing  that  the  keys  were  apparent- 
ly held  out  to  her  hand.  By  hooking  the  old  merchant,  she 
hooked  his  money-bags — the  great  obstacle  that  stood  in 
the  way  between  her  daughter  and  his  son. 

A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  her  actions  ;  and  her 
tactics  required  to  be  changed,  to  suit  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  upon  the  enemy.  She  began  to  imitate  him, 
by  dressing  outrageously  fine  and  showy  ;  and  all  the  smiles 
and  ogles  which  she  had  for  a  long  time  kept  lying  in  the 
lumber  room  of  her  old  affections,  were  brought  out,  fur- 
bished, and  set  in  motion  with  a  force  suited  to  the  high 
object  to  be  attained.  She  made  inquiries  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  treating  the  auld  daft,  and  found  that  no  blandish- 
ments, however  strong,  evidently  seen  through,  or  over- 
acted, could  come  up  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
victim  of  the  extraordinary  passion.  Yet  she  determined 
upon  acting  modestly,  at  least  in  the  first  instance — pro- 
posing to  herself  to  increase  the  dose  of  flattery  and  cajolery 
as  she  saw  the  appetite  getting  a  stronger  and  stronger 
relish  for  the  exquisite  stimulants.  She  said  nothing  in  the 
meantime  to  Julia  or  Mark  as  to  her  o\vn  individual  aims  ; 
and  the  former  having  no  skill  in  the  detection  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  passion  of  love  in  one  of  seventy-two, 
while  the  latter  being  seldom  present  when  his  father 
petformed,  there  could  be  no  risk  of  their  discovering  how 
the  affair  actually  stood.  It  was  her  intention  to  tell  them 
of  their  happiness  along  with  her  own  ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, she  was  determined  to  leave  no  effort  unassayod  to 
effect  her  object.  She  had  been  often  left  alone  by  Julia, 
with  a  view  to  the  commencement  of  active  proceedings ; 
but  she  never  had  plucked  \ip  sulTicient  courage  to  make 


the  attack,  and  it  was  left   for  the    old  lover  himself  (0 
decl.ire  his  passion. 

"  It's  a  langtime,  noo,  since  my  .Agnes  died,"  said  he,  in 
the  Scotch  accent — which  he  always  retained — "  and  lie 
rather  astonished  at  mysel  that  I  liae  allowed  my  aft'ections" 
(a  side  glance)  "  to  lie,  as  it  were,  barren,  or,  maybe, 
rather  like  a  rich  ley  field,  for  sic  a  length  of  time  ;  but  my 
case  is  just  your  ain  case,  Mrs  Baynes  ;  wi'  this  difference, 
that  it's  langer  since  my  Agnes  died  than  it  is  since  your 
Walter  left  you  a  widow." 

"  You  arc  quite  right,  Mr  Cranstoun,"  said  Mrs  Baynes, 
who  saw  that  he  was  coming  to  the  very  point  itself,  almost 
without  the  ordinary  circumlocutionary  preparations.  "  I 
believe  I  feel  as  you  feel  ;  but  it  requires  a  time  before  a 
person  can  fix  their  aft'ections  on  an  object.  Your  simile 
of  the  ley  field  is,  perhaps,  more  expressive  than  I  can, 
consistently  with  the  delicacy"  (blushing)  "  of  our  sex,  ex- 
plain ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  longer  one  is  beginning  to  love,  he  or  she  loves 
the  stronger." 

"  I  meant  nae  mair  than  that,"  said  he,  "by  my  simile 
o'  the  ley  field,  which,  when  ance  broken  up,  affords  twa 
crops.  Jly  heart  has  lang  lain  ley,  Mrs  Baynes  ;"  (a  side 
glance  ;)  "  love's  account  in  my  ledger  has  been  lang  bearin 
interest;"  (another  glance  ;)  "but  the  sum  total 's  the  greater 
when  Hymen  casts  it  up.  Ye  ken  what  I  mean — for,  indeed, 
ye  expressed  it  yersel,  maybe  as  weel  according  to  your 
fashion  as  I  do  according  to  mine.  I'm  glad  we  agree  on 
this  important  point.  It's  like  a  kind  o'  settlement  o' 
preliminaries,  or  rather  a  testin  o'  the  qualities  o'  the 
articles,  before  we  come  to  state  prices." 

"  The  most  straightforward  lover  I  ever  met,"  muttered 
Mrs  Baynes.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  continued  she  aloud,  "  I  am 
very  straightforward  in  my  sentiments  ;  and  I  believe  you 
will  not  this  night  utter  a  single  opinion,  however  startling 
to  a  lady's  ear,  in  which  I  will  not  concur  with  you." 

"  I  like  your  frankness,  JIrs  Baynes,"  said  he  ;  "  it  gies 
a  man  courage,  which,  on  a  certain  subject,"  (winking,)  "  we 
a'  require.  The  best  and  gayest  o'  us"  (looking  down  at 
himself)  "  are  apt  to  falter  when  we  approach  even  the 
preliminaries  o'  the  delicate  affair.  I  hae  lang  thocht  o't ; 
but  to  this  hour  I  never  could  pull  up  resolution  enough  to 
break  the  ice." 

"  But  with  ao  open,  frank  woman  like  me,  Mr  Cranstoun, 
and  one,  moreover,  whom  you  know  admires  you  as  the 
most  sensibliC  and  proper  man  in  Salford,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  fitted  for  making  a  woman  happy  than  the 
young  men,  (and  you  are  far  from  being  old,)  whose  love 
consists  of  empty  professions,  you  need  have  no  fears 
about  breaking  the  ice.  I'll  catch  you  in  my  arms  if  you 
give  indications  of  sinking."  (Looking  at  him  tended}',  and 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.)  "  Speak  out,  my  dear  Mr 
Cranstoun  !" 

"  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  Mrs  Baynes,"  said  the  old 
lover,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  that  I  could  make  a  sensible, 
discreet  woman  happy — I  mean  puttin  mere  wealth  oot  o* 
the  question,  for  1  hae  nae  notion  o'  buyin  a  wife.  Think 
o't  a  little  before  ye  answer  me — tak  time,"  (rising  mean- 
while, and  tottering  along  the  floor,  by  way  of  shewing  his 
figure,)  "just  tak  time." 

"  No  one  who  has  heard  you  and  seen  you,  Mr  Cranstoun, 
requires  much  time  to  answer  that  question." 

"  Ay,  but  I  never  like  a  hasty  answer,"  said  he,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  catch  her  eye,  and,  by  walking  with  as  firm 
a  step  as  possible,  to  impress  her  with  a  conviction  that  he 
was  hale  and  firm,  as  well  as  properly  made.  "  I  would 
rather  wish  you  to  tak  time,  for  I'll  value  the  opinion  just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  weel  conned.  I'm  in  nae  hurry" — 
(drawing  himself  up  before  her,  to  overcome  the  bent  of 
age) — "  tliink  weel  on't." 

"  I  can  have  no  doubt  on  the  point,  my  dear  BIr  Cran- 
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stoun,"  said  she,  "  provided  the  woman  is  a  sensible  one, 
and  able  to  appreciate  all  your  merits.  I  think  the  woman 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  you  will  be  the  happiest 
creature  alive." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  ye  say  sae,"  replied  he  ;  "  and  yet, 
♦ven  wi'  your  opinion,  sae  candidly  expressed,  I  hae  a  kind 
o'  a  flutter! n  fear  to  put  ray  next  question  to  ye." 

"  Why  should  you  have  any  fear  to  put  any  question  to 
ine,  my  dear  sir  ?"  said  she,  rising  and  taking  his  arm,  on 
which  she  leant  lightly,  for  fear  of  hurting  him.  "  You 
know  me  now  too  well  to  feel  any  alarm  as  to  what  my 
answer  will  be." 

"  You  are  an  indulgent  cratur,"  said  he,  as  lie  lifted  his 
arm  with  the  vain  intention  of  supporting  her  ;  "  yet  wi"  a' 
your  indulgence" 

"  Come  now,  my  dear  IVfr  Cranstoun,"  pressing  his  arm 
fondly,  and  almost  upsetting  him  ;  "  why,  you  are  like  a 
blushing  boy — what  need  of  this?" 

"True,  there's  nae  occasion  for't,"  said  he,  "seein  ye 
hae  half  answered  me  alreadj' — would  ye  hae  ony  objection, 
then,"  (holding  away  his  head,)  "  to — to" 

"  What  now,  my  dear  Mr  Cranstoun,"  turning  her  face 
to  catch  his  words,  "  what  now?" 

"  To  my  askin  Julia  to  be  my  wife,"  answered  he,  with 
a  great  struggle. 

A  nervous  shock  convulsed  her  whole  frame,  and  ex- 
tending its  effect  to  his  arm,  made  him  reel  and  almost  fall 
on  the  floor.  She  was  silent,  and  found  it  impossible  to 
say  a  word  ;  yet  she  dared  not  withdraw  her  arm. 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  ye,  Mrs  Baynes  ?"  inquired 
the  lover. 

"  You  do  not  like  a  hasty  answer,"  replied  she,  with 
difficulty,  taking  refuge  behind  his  own  sentiment. 

"  Only  sometimes,"  said  he,  impatiently.  "At  present  I'm 
in  a  different  humour.  A  quick  answer  wad  relieve  me 
noo.  Activity  is  the  soul  o'  business.  AYhat  say  ye,  my 
dear  Jlrs  Baynes  .''" 

At  this  moment  Julia  entered  the  room,  fhininng  that 
her  mother  had  had  sufficient  time  to  get  out  of  him  some 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  Mark.  The  interruption  was 
the  most  opportune  in  the  world,  and  the  still  confused 
and  disappointed  mother  took  advantage  of  it  by  with- 
drawing her  arm  gently  from  that  of  the  old  lover,  and 
sitting  down.  Her  disappointed  expression  of  countenance 
was  read  sorrowfully  by  Julia,  who  augured  from  it  the 
worst  issue  to  her  fond  hopes  ;  while  Mr  Cranstoun, 
occupied  now  in  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  object  of  his 
affections,  did  not  perceive  the  unfavourable  impression  his 
question  had  produced  on  the  mother.  He  was  relieved. 
The  question  had  been  put ;  the  worst  part  of  his  suit  was 
over ;  and,  becoming  g.irrulous  in  his  joy,  he  talked  as  fond 
old  lovers  generally  do,  and  thus  covered  the  effects  he  had 
himself  produced.  He  soon  afterwards  departed;  stating, 
BS  he  winked  and  shook  hands  with  JMrs  Baynes,  that 
another  opportunity  would  occur  for  resuming  their  inkr- 
esling  conversation. 

This  tui-n,  so  totally  unexpcctea,  cnanged  the  entire  aspect 
of  the  matchmaker's  views,  and  filled  her  with  pain  and 
disappointment.  Nothing  except  a  veto  upon  the  marriage 
of  the  young  couple  could  have  been  more  inauspicious  and 
unfortunate.  Julia,  even  if  disengaged,  had  too  much 
spirit  to  sacrifice  herself  for  money  ;  and  the  match  with 
the  father,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son,  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  give  the  old  lover 
a  denial  without  sacrificing,  in  an  instant,  all  the  hopes  of 
the  son  ?  The  former  was  possessed  of  too  much  conceit — 
for  the  auld  daft  is,  in  this  respect,  truly  a  species  of  mad- 
ness— to  allow  himself  to  be  cut  out  by  his  b.ireboncd,  white- 
faced  son,  as  he  sometimes  called  him,  without  retaliating, 
by  cutting  liiin,  in  return,  out  of  his  will.  All  parties,  there- 
fore wsre  placed,  by  tliis  unexpected  and  unfortunate  pro- 


posal, in  a  state  of  extreme  danger  ;  and  all  the  wits  oi  the 
cunning  matchmaker  would  clearly  require  to  be  put  in 
requisition  to  avert  it.  But  she  felt  a  consciousness  of  power 
(for  what  woman  ever  despaired  in  such  a  cause)  that  would 
enable  her  to  bring  matters  yet  to  a  successful  termination; 
and  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  still  to  keep  her  secret  and 
plans  from  the  young  couple,  whose  forwardness  might,  in 
some  measure,  disconcert  them. 

Her  first  step  was  to  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  this 
freak  of  nature,  before  his  mind  was  further  fixed  on  her 
daughter.  She  knew  that  an  old  man  in  his  situation  loves 
rather  in  consequence  of  a  radical  change  in  his  mind  than 
because  he  sees  any  particular  woman  whom  he  can  love  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others — a  man  under  the  power  of 
the  auld  daft  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  clock- 
ing hen  ;  for  as  chalk,  in  the  form  of  eggs,  will  entice  her 
to  incubation,  almost  any  woman,  if  she  is  very  young,  will 
fire  his  old  heart.  She  immediately  wrote  away  for  a  depend- 
ent niece  called  Fanny  Maxton,  who  lived  at  some  distance 
from  town,  and  who,  to  get  a  carriage,  would  not  hesitate  to 
marry  any  one.  She  was  a  tall,  swan-necked,  showy 
looking  girl — a  picture  to  look  at,  but,  unfortunatelv,  also 
a  picture  to  look  into,  for  a  near  view  discovered  many 
imperfections  most  imperfectly  attempted  to  be  covered 
and  concealed  by  rouge  ;  but  which,  of  course,  could 
not .  be  observed  by  Mr  Cranstoun,  without  the  aid  of  his 
glasses  ;  and  these  he  never  carried  with  him  when  he 
went  a-conrting,  in  case  he  might,  by  chance,  expose  his 
short-sightedness.  In  using  Miss  Slaxton  as  a  tool  for  her 
private  ends,  Mrs  Baynes  had  no  intention,  unless  she  could 
not  otherwise  effect  her  object,  of  urging  the  old  gentleman 
to  absolute  matrimony — a  step  inimical  to  the  hopes  of  her 
daughter :  her  object  was  to  give  his  mind  another  bent ; 
and,  if  that  should  fail,  she  had  another  resource,  in  which 
the  good-natured  Fanny  would  also  have  to  act  a  promi- 
nent part ;  but  the  puppet  was  to  know  no  more  of  her 
schemes  than  what  was  just  necessary  to  enable  her  to  play 
her  part. 

When  Mr  Cranstoun  called  on  the  next  occasion.  Miss 
Fanny  Maxton  was  present,  and  Julia  was  indisposed. 
The  shewy  figure  of  the  niece  was  set  in  the  best  light, 
right  opposite  to  him,  and  so  as  to  receive  on  her  radiant 
countenance  the  lack-lustre  eyes,  which,  searching  in  vain 
for  Julia,  and  not  finding  her,  might,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
rest,  fix  themselves  where  there  was  apparently  so  much 
beauty.  She  was  told,  before  he  came,  that  he  was  an  old 
man  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
nothing  more  was  required  to  stimulate  her  energies  to  en. 
gage  his  attention,  and  to  stare  him  into  love.  The  ogling 
at  first  went  on  with  considerable  spirit ;  and  Mrs  Baynes 
took  care  occasionally  to  turn  away  her  head,  in  order  to 
give  the  darts  plenty  of  room  for  collateral  as  well  as  direct 
play.  If  she  could  have  had  an  opportunity  of  prompting 
Fanny,  she  would  have  recommended  to  her  to  have  opened 
her  battery  upon  him  more  gradually,  and  to  have  closed 
up  at  intervals  the  port-holes,  to  give  him  time  to  reload, 
and  to  increase  his  fervour  and  pluck  ;  but  the  truth  was, 
that  the  girl  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  met  with  so  enviable 
a  prize  ;  and  the  extreme  anxiety  she  felt  to  hook  him,  pro- 
duced, perhaps,  an  imprudent  precipitation,  in  betaking 
herself  to  her  most  spirited  system  of  attack.  The  efiect 
produced  upon  the  old  lover  was,  however,  wonderful 
and  highly  auspicious.  He  stood  his  ground  with  great 
spirit,  and  sometimes  even  went  so  far  as  to  vindicate  a 
right  to  the  last  glance — a  right  which  Fanny  very  imprud- 
ently contested  with  him,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
where  !Mrs  Baynes,  by  claiming  her  attention,  thus  gave 
the  ,ld  stickler  for  the  rights  of  his  sex  an  occasional 
victory,  of  which  he  was  as  proud  as  it'  he  had  taken  the 
h^art  of  a  brauty  by  storm. 

The  result   of  this  in'.crvicw  seemed  highly  croditr.ble  to 
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the  spirit  of  tbe  principal  actors,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of 
tlie  female  schemer  herself.  Several  other  interviews  fol- 
lowed, at  which  the  same  system  was  kept  up,  and  many 
very  endearing  things  said  by  both  parties.  At  (he  next 
meeting,  5Irs  Bayncs  chose  to  see  Mr  Craiistoun  by  hcr- 
nlf. 

"Julia  is  still  a  little  indisposed,"  said  she,  after  he  had 
seated  himself  at  the  tea-table,  "and  a  young  beau  has 
taken  Miss  Fanny  to  the  theatre." 

"  Umph  1  what  has  a  young  beau,"  said  he,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone,  "  cither  of  sense,  solidity,  or  money,  to  mak 
ony  woman  happy  ? — but  its  Julia  I  want  to  speak  aboot. 
Ilae  ye  pondered  owro  the  question  I  put  to  ye  that  nicht 
before  the  fair  cratur  took  ill .''  I  hope  ye  didna  surprise 
her  wi'  the  communication.  A  sudden  declaration  of  that 
kind  sometimes  completely  overpowers  the  young  heart, 
and  maks  it  beat  quicker  than  the  passage  o'  the  bluid  re- 
quires. I  fear  I  am  the  cause  o'  her  illness — puir,  sweet, 
deiightfu  cratur  !" 

"  I  have  not  told  her  anything  of  the  matter,"  said  Jlrs 
R.aynes,  disappointed  at  the  apparent  issue  of  her  trial  of 
Fanny  ;  "  you  have  mi/  interest,  however  ;  but"  (whispering 
in  his  ear)  "  I  fear  you  have  been  rather — I  do  not  say  so 
absolutel)' — but  I  fear  you  have  been  somewhat  late  in  your 
application.  Julia,  in  spite  of  my  wish  and  will,  entertains 
a  kind  of  incipient  passion  for  a  young  man  who  very  sel- 
dom visits  the  house  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  I 
do  not  think  her  affection  is  returned." 

"  What  like  is  he  f "  said  Mr  Cranstoun,  proudly  ;  "  what 
is  he  like  ?"  (Looking  down  at  himself.)  "  Do  I  ken  him  ?" 

"  It  would  not  be  quite  proper,"  replied  the  dame,  "  for 
me  to  give  you  his  name  at  present ;  but  there's  a  good 
time  coming." 

"  But  ye  may  tell  me  what  like  he  is,"  replied  the  other, 
snappishly.  "  Is  he  stout,  portly,  and  dignified  ?"  (stretching 
his  shrunk  muscles  ;)  "  has  he  solidity  and  sense  ?  has  he 
money  ?" 

"  I  doubt  if  he  has  any  of  them,"  replied  the  other.  "  I 
am  angry  at  Julia,  who,  between  ourselves,"  (whispering,) 
"  is,  notwithstanding  of  a  little  beauty,  a  little  senseless  and 
indiscreet.  I  often  wish  she  were  like  Fanny,  who,  though 
she  can  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  young  beau,  keeps  her 
heart  disengaged  for  a  good  offer,  when  it  presents  itself 
Is'nt  she  a  splendid  creature  ?  If  she  had  been  my  daughter 
in  place  of  Julia,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  have  afforded 
me  to  see  her  receiving  with  delight  the  addresses  of  such  a 
man  as  you  !  Did  you  notice  how  proud  she  was  of  your 
attention  ?  Ah  !  you  rogues  of  men  !  what  a  power  you 
exercise  over  the  hearts  of  women  !" 

"  And  wha  should  hae  that  power  if  the  lords  o'  the 
creation  dIdna  possess  it?"  said  he,  with  a  chuckle  of  self- 
satisfaction;  "  but"  (returning  to  his  vomit)  "  lam  concerned 
about  Julia,  wha  I  wished  to  mak  happy.  Can  she  no  be 
brought  to  see  her  ain  interest  and  happiness  as  other  folk 
see  them  ?  Has  she  nae  power  o'  comparison  aboot  her  }" 
(Eying  himself)  "Can  she  no  distipguish  atween  ae  man 
and  anilhcr,  eh?" 

"  Indeed,  my  good  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  fear  sbe  does  noi 
know  a  proper  man,  and  she's  very  obstinate.  What  if  I 
cannot  turn  her  affections  ?  You  cannot  wapt  a  wife — 
the  women  will  not  want  you.  Would  that  I  had  had  two 
daughters,  and  that  Fanny  had  been  one  of  them  !  What 
do  you  think,  my  good  sir,  we  shall  do?" 

"  Do  !  I'm  astonished  at  you,  JIrs  BajTies,"  replied  he, 
somewhat  hurt ;  "  what  should  you  do  but  compare  the 
lovers,  as  becomes  a  sensible  mither,  anxious  for  the  guid  o' 
her  dochter  ;  set  the  qualities  o'  the  twa  men  afore  your 
dochter's  een,  and  force  her  to  appreciate  them  according  to 
their  value.  Or,  there's  anither  and  a  better  plan  :  lei  us 
meet,  and  shew  oursels  face  to  face  afore  her.  Wha  could 
doubt  her  choice,  unless  she's  a  natural  ?" 


"  That  you  may  well  say,"  replied  the  crafty  dame  ;  "  but 
I  might  experience  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  you  to- 
gether." 

"  But  there's  anither  plan,"  said  he,  speaking  low  into 
her  ear.  "  Could  we  no  touch  her  jealousy  a  bit  ?  Suppose 
you  wore  to  say  that  I  was  after  Fanny,  anl  that  Fanny 
was  after  me.  That  would  rouse  her  ;  that  would  shew 
her  the  better  man,  and  open  her  een  to  her  real  happiness 
What  say  ye,  Mrs  Baynes  ?" 

"  It  might  do  very  well,"  replied  she,  taken  by  surpris* 
by  this  new  turn  ;  but,  instantly  seizing  her  advantage — "  it 
might  do  very  well  if  you  were  really  after  Fanny,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  tell  a  falsehood.  If  you  were  to  begin  to 
make  love  to  Fanny,  I  might  inform  Julia  of  it  afterwards. 
What  say  you  to  that  ?" 

"  I  would  hae  nae  great  objections,"  said  he,  "  if  I  knew 
boo  far  I  could  safely  venture  in  interesting  the  feelings 
and  gaining  the  affections  o'  Miss  Maiton — that  is,  I  mean 
without,  maybe,  breakin  her  heart,  in  the  event  o'  my  no 
following  up  my  suit  wi'  marriage.  I  hae  some  conscience 
about  me,  Mrs  Baynes,  and  hae  nae  wish  to  hae  a  woman's 
death  on  my  head.  I  hate  a  gay  deceiver  as  I  do  a  dis- 
honest merchant." 

"  Indeed,  Mr  Cranstoun,"  said  she,  restraining  a  smile, 
"  I  fear  you  could  not  proceed  far  with  so  highly  suscept- 
ible a  girl  as  Jliss  Maxton,  without  producing  that  very 
effect  you  so  properly  dread.  How  few  men  are  like  you  ! 
A  broken  heart  is  a  victory  to  many  of  your  sex  ;  and  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  you  say  that  you  purposely  refrain  from 
the  cruel  achievement." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Fanny,  who  had  come  home  from  the  theatre  sick.  She 
sat  down  beside  them,  very  pale.  The  lover  lost  no  time  in 
applying  the  necessary  stimulants.  She  recovered  ;  and  Sirs 
Baynes  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  men  have  a  strange  power 
in  producing  sickness  as  well  as  in  allaying  it.  A  chuckle 
was  the  reply  to  this  sweet  morceau  ;  and  JIrs  Baj-nes  was 
not  yet  without  hopes  that  she  might  get  him  entangled 
with  the  willing  Fanny. 

Some  more  interviews  satisfied  the  matchmaker  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  detaching  Mr  Cranstoun 'a 
affections  from  her  daughter,  so  long  as  he  cherished  the 
wish  to  have  a  trial  of  qualities  with  his  rival.  Pride 
seemed  to  have  entered  the  lists  as  Love's  colleague.  He 
repeatedly  again  urged  upon  her  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  rivalship  by  the  speedy  measure  he  had  suggest- 
ed, and  harped  upon  the  expediency  of  going  at  least  a 
safe  length  with  Miss  Fanny,  to  stimulate  the  feeling  of 
rivalry  in  Julia.  Foiled  in  this,  her  second  scheme  of 
getting  his  aff"ections  fixed  on  Miss  Maxton,  and  also  Let 
third  project  of  getting  him  to  court  her,  (as  a  mode  of 
getting  at  Julia,)  and  to  commit  himself  so  far  that  h 
could  not  honourably  recede,  she  behoved  to  have  recours 
to  another,  and  her  quick  fancy  was  not  slow  in  suggesting 
what  it  should  be.  The  fond  lover  was  becoming  every 
day  more  urgent,  and  his  visits  were  now  more  frequent. 
At  their  next  meeting  he  found  another  opportunity  for 
resuming  the  old  topic. 

"  I  almost  think,  3Irs  Baynes,"  he  said,  "  that  ye  dinna 
wish  Julia  happy.  Ye  hae  lost  a  fine  opportunity  o'  workin 
on  her  feelings,  sae  lang  as  she  was  in  a  sickly  condition  ; 
for  sickness,  and  tenderness,  and  love,  are  a'  connected  by 
ae  heart-string.  But  naething  can  be  dune  till  this  lover 
is  oot  o'  the  way.  Can  ye  no  tell  me  yet  wha  he  is  ?  Can 
ye  no  let  me  meet  him  in  presence  o'  the  fair  judge  ?" 

A  woman's  wit,"  she  replied,  "  is  worth  the  judgment 
of  a  dozen  of  men  in  these  matters.  I  have  made  a 
curious  discovery  since  you  were  here  last.  Who  do  you 
think  Fanny's  beau  at  the  theatre  was?" 

"  I  dinna  ken  ;  but  I  hope  it  may  hae  been  Julia's  lovei,' 
said  the  arch  Scotchman. 
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"  You  are  right,  Mr  Cranstoun,"  said  she  ;  "  a  right  good 
puess.  Julia  discovered  the  whole  affair  herself,  by  ex- 
hibiting her  jealousy  v\hen  she  came  to  know  that  Fanny 
had  been  so  signally  preferred  ;  but  a  greater  wonder  still 
is  the  beau  himself.  Who  think  ye  ?  Not  the  young  man 
I  mentioned  to  you.  I  am  satisfied  she  never  loved  him, 
but  merely  used  him  as  a  kind  of  decoy-duck  to  cheat  me, 
who  she  suspected  was  favourable  to  your  claims,  because 
her  real  lover,  that  is  the  man  she  loves,  (for  he  loves  Fanny,) 
and  you  could  not  possibly  be  rivals." 

"  What's  this,  what's  this,  Airs  Baynes  ?"  said  he.  "  1 
would  like  to  see  the  man  I  wadna  compete  wi'  for  a 
woman's  favour.     Wha  can  this  wonderfu  man  bei"" 

"  What  would  you  think  of  Mr  Mark  Cranstoun  ?"  said 
she,  whispering  in  his  ear. 

"  Whew  !"  whistled  the  old  lover.  "  White-gilled,  pithless 
cratur,  would  he  think  o'  competin  wi'  his  father  in  ony 
affair  either  o'  love  or  merchandise  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  told  you,  Mr  Cranstoun,"  said  she,  "  that 
the  young  man  does  not  seem  to  fancy  Julia,  but  rather 
prefers  the  more  showy  Fanny  Jlaxton  ?" 

"  Ha !  I  kenned  he  wadna  dare  to  cross  my  path,"  said 
the  father.  "  If  he  did,  he  wad  hae  little  to  count  at  the 
credit  o'  his  name  in  ray  will.  A  shillin,  madam — just  ae 
shillin — wad  be  his  fortune." 

"  Mercy  on  us,"  muttered  the  dame  to  herself,  "  we  are 
on  dangerous  ground.  But  is  it  not  a  mercy,"  she  said 
aloud,  "  that  he  has  no  intention  to  compete  with  his  father 
in  such  a  delicate  affair?" 

"  He  has  dune  mischief  aneugh,  madam,"  said  he,  "  in 
intcrestin  the  dear  cratur  Julia's  feelings  in  his  favour. 
Her  choice, between  ourselves," (speaking  low  and  winking,) 
is  naething  in  his  favour.  Mark's  but  a  feckless  compo- 
sition o'  lang  banes  and  lank  muscles — the  elements,  in  thae 
degenerate  days,  o'  gentility  ;  and,  besides,  what  has  he  to 
keep  a  wife  on?  Absolutely  naething,  but  what  he  gets  frae 
that  very  father  she  wad  reject  on  his  account.  Extra- 
ordinary infatuation  !  But  something  maun  be  dtine  to 
purify  her  heart  frae  this  foolish  attachment." 

"  "That  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  I  should  think," 
replied  the  dame.  "  My  puir  wits,  I  think,  are  equal  to 
ihat  task." 

"How  would  you  manage  it,  my  dear  JIrs  Baynes?" 
Baid  the  lover,  anxiously." 

"  Get  Mark  to  marry  Miss  Fanny  Maiton,"  said  she, 
"  and  the  battle's  won." 

"  I  question  if  that's  sae  easy  an  affair  as  ye  think  it, 
ma'am,"  said  Mr  Cranstoun,  pulling  himself  up  conceitedly, 
and  looking  into  the  mirror. 

Mrs    Baynes  was   at  fault.    What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  manoeuvre  ?   She  could  not  guess,  but  she  could  inquire. 
"  Why  so,  sir  ?"  said  she. 

"  If  I  can  judge  frae  her  ee,"  said  he,  smirking  with 
gelf-complacency,  "she  is  already  struck  in  anither  quarter." 
(Winking.)  "  Sae  lang  as  she  thinks  she  has  a  grip  o'  the 
father,  she'll  never  look  at  the  son.  The  wench  has 
comparison  in  her." 

"  Tnje,  very  true — I  forgot  that,"  ?aid  Mrs  Baynes. 
"  But  that  difficulty  may  begot  over;  I  can  say  that  you 
are  engaged  for  Julia." 

"  Hey  !  hey  !  and  set  them  a-fechtin  ah^nt  me,"  cried  he, 
chuckling  over  his  supposed  power. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  dame ;  "  1  wi;l  nndertake 
to  manage  the  affair  between  Fanny  and  Mark,  provided 
you  give  me  authority  to  act  for  you  in  the  negotiation.'" 

"  I  gie  you  full  power,  authority,  and  commission,"  «aid 
Jlr  Cranstoun,  "  to  negociate,  adjust,  and  settle  the  affair  as 
you  think  proper.  He's  very  welcome  to  Fanny,  if  I  can 
Becure  Julia.  1  canna  marry  baith  the  dear  craturs,  and  it's  no 
lost  what  a  friend  get?,  as  theysay  in  our  countrv-  Do  vour 
best.     I  am  deein  to  get  a  clutch  o'  the  sweet  Julia— that  is. 


when  I  can    count  absolutely  upon  there  bem  nae  obstaolt 
to  that  perfect  union  o'  hearts  that  befit  true  love." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  as  he  was  struggling  with 
old  age  to  rise  and  depart.  He  succeeded  ;  and,  getting  to 
the  door  in  the  slipshod  way  of  aged  individuals,  he,  ttiU 
under  the  influence  of  the  tender  sentiment,  put  his  hand 
to  his  mouth,  and,  throwing  a  kiss  to  the  mother,  bade  her 
give  it  to  Julia  for  his  sake,  and  departed. 

So  far  this  last  scheme  had  succeeded,  and  the  performei 
expected  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination  ;  though 
sometimes,  when  she  thought  of  the  strange  individual  she 
had  to  work  upon — the  most  cunning  and  hardest  man  in 
Manchester — she  could  scarcely  make  herself  believe  that  a 
woman  could  match  and  circumvent  one  who  was  more 
than  a  match  for  all  others.  But  she  forgot,  when  she  gave 
way  to  these  fears,  that  she  held  in  her  hands  a  power — 
that  of  administering  to  the  "auld  daft" — before  which  all 
the  perversities  of  man's  nature  become  as  smooth  as  oil — ■ 
the  giant  becomes  a  child,  the  miser  a  spendthrift,  and  the 
confirmed  celibate  as  uxorious  as  Solomon.  Meanwhile, 
the  young  people  had  become  all  impatience.  They  could 
neither  understand  her  mother  nor  his  father,  and  the  match  - 
maker  was  not  inclined  yet  to  divulge  to  them  her  schemes  ; 
while,  in  regard  to  poor  Fannv,  who  had  a  part  to  play,  and 
yet  could  cot  tell  from  what  springs  she  was  moved,  nor  for 
what  object  she  was  made  to  perform  so  many  manoeuvres, 
she  was  left  to  speculate  on  all  these  mysteries  as  her 
imagination  might  supply  the  necessary  materials. 

Her  next  step  was  to  call  all  parties  to  work  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  make  them  go  through  their  evolutions,  so  as 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  her  plan,  without  being  in 
any  respect  privy  to  her  design.  Her  abilities  were  even 
able  for  this  great  stretch  of  her  power.  A  tea  party  was 
regularly  made  up,  and  the  performers  were  to  act  thus  :^ 
Miss  Fanny,  whose  game  was  the  old  one,  got  a  hint  from 
her  aunt  that  her  object  would  be  best  served  by  rousing 
his  jealousy — a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment,  as  she  had 
only  to  devote  her  attentions  and  direct  her  fires  against 
the  son  ;  Julia,  again,  was  primed  with  the  softest  looks  and 
the  blandest  words  for  her  intended  father-in-law,  whose 
good  wishes  she  was  to  cultivate  with  all  the  perseverance 
and  assiduity  of  woman  ;  while  Mark  was  recommended  to 
keep  his  father  still  in  the  dark,  by  paying  attention  to 
Fanny,  and  leaving  Julia  to  insinuate  herself  into  the 
favour  of  the  crusty  old  gentleman,  who  was  yet  very  far 
from  being  in  a  position  fit  for  the  subject  being  even  broached. 
The  old  lover  himself,  again,  was  recommended  to  watch 
Fanny  and  Mark,  and  notice  the  state  of  their  hearts,  whik 
the  conduct  of  Julia  would  satisfy  him  that  the  mother's 
exertions  in  his  favour  were  not  made  in  vain.  Acting 
under  these  hints  and  instructions,  the  v.arious  individuals 
of  the  drama  went  through  their  parts  as  correctly  and 
successfully  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  and  hah 
seen  vividly  the  object  their  actings  were  intended  to  attain 
The  old  lover  went  home  satisfied  of  three  things :  first,  tha 
his  son  and  Fanny  would  make  a  match  of  it  ;  secondly, 
that  he  and  Julia  would  attain  that  happiness  to  which 
they  were  so  signally  suited  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  JIrs  IJaynes  for  all  his  success. 

Next  day  Mrs  Baynes,  in  her  character  of  commissioner, 
waited  upon  Mr  Cranstoun,  at  his  own  house,  to  share  the 
exultation  of  the  success  of  her  actings,  and  to  get  the 
remaining  portions  of  her  plan  pushed  forward  with  all  speed. 
She  was  received  with  gieat  grace  and  favour  ;  a  chair  was 
placed  for  her  by  the  trembling  hands  of  the  old  gentleman  ; 
wine  of  various  kinds,  as  old  as  herself,  was  placed  before 
her  ;  and  every  attention  paid  to  her  who  held  in  her  handj 
the  key  to  his  suprcniest  happiness. 

"  I  see  now,"  said  he,  drawing  his  chair  near  her,  "  tho 
great  merit  o'  your  proceedings  in  my  beh.ilf.  Julia  wal 
1  absolutely  charming  last  night;  sae  kind,  sae condesccndin, 
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lae  lovin.  Did  I  no  tell  ye  to  bring  the  twa  men  tbegitber 
face  to  face  ?  I  declare  she  scarcely  ever  looked  at  Mark.  1 
engaged  a'  her  attention,  was  blessed  wi'  a'  her  smiles,  and 
wafted  to  heaven  on  the  wings  o'  her  undivided  luve." 

"  I  confess  I  myself  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
sudden  change,"  said  she.  "  I  thought  at  one  time  she  was 
playing  you  off  against  Mark,  with  a  view  to  rouse  his 
jealousy,  and  detach  him  from  Fanny  ;  but,  after  all  the 
attention  I  could  bestow  on  her  looks  and  actions,  I  became 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  you  were,  at  least  lust  night,  hei 
choice." 

"  Ila  !  ha  !  playin  me  off  against  Mark — very  guid,  Mrs 
Baynes,"  cried  the  old  lover ;  "  use  a  lion  to  hunt  a  dor- 
mouse ;  very  guid  ;  but  I  see  ye  like  a  joke,  especially  ane 
that  lies  on  the  surface  and  maks  ane  laugh  without  tlie 
trouble  o'  thinkin  ;  yet  I  maun  confess  I  didna  think  Julia 
wad  hae  lot  Jlavk  aff  sae  e.^sily.  I5ut  Fanny's  the  queen. 
I'faith  she  kept  at  him  ;  but  think  ye  ehe  wasna  playin 
Mark  aff  against  me  ?  Ye're  a  clever  woman,  Mrs  Baynes, 
but  ye  dinna  see  sae  far  into  a  millstane  's  I  do." 

"  I  would  not  doubt  but  that  she  was  trying  that  scheme," 
8aid  the  dame,  "but  she  soon  saw  that  you  were  too  firmly 
caught  by  Julia,  to  be  affected  by  that  swivel  gun.  She 
will  be  quite  contented  with  Mark.  1  had  a  conversation 
with  both  him  and  her  this  morning.  They  seem  quite 
devoted  to  each  other,  so  that  my  part  is  easily  performed  ; 
but  there  remains  something  to  be  done  by  you,  over  which 
I  have  no  control.  To  get  quit  of  Mark  as  an  obstacle,  is. 
I  assure  you,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  deserves  some 
sacrifice  on  your  part.     lie  says  he  cannot  keep  a  wife." 

"  That's  true  aneugh,"  replied  Mr  Cranstoun.  "  The 
callant  has  nae  business  talents,  sufiicient  to  enable  him 
to  do  business  sucessfully  on  his  ain  account." 

"  But,  under  your  protecting  wing,  Mr  Cranstoun,  he 
might  do  much.     He  is  your  only  son." 

"  Ay,  at  present,  Mrs  Baynes,"  said  he,  with  a  broken, 
hysterical  kind  of  laugh.  Tak  alang  wi'  ye  that  qualification, 
if  you  please,  madam." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  she — "  I  certainly  wish  the  old  stock 
of  the  Baynes  to  be  kept  up  ;   but  a  person  of  your  great 
fortune  may  easily  provide  well  for  Mark,  without  interfering 
with  the  interests  of  the  children  of  your  second  marriage." 
"  I  might  gie  him  a  share  o'  the  business  in  the   mean- 
time," said  he.     "  A  ten  years'  contract  wad  expire  before 
ony   o'   the   bairns  o'    this    second   marriage  cam  to    need 
rauckle  mair  than  education  ;  and  I  might  renew  it  for  some 
years  langer,  until  my  second  son  was  fit  to  receive  a  share 
also.     Bat   I   wadna  like  to   grant   Mark  this  favour  as  in 
consideration  of  his  marriage.     I  want  to  gie  nae  absolute 
unqualified  countenance  to  his  choice  o'  a  wife,  because  he 
may  come  to  repent  o'  his  act,  when  he  sees  that  I  hae  been 
lessed  wi  a  better,  and  maybe  say  that  I  bought  him  aff 
s  a  rival,  wi'  the  price  o'  the  share  o'  the  business  I 
ntend  to  bestow  on  him. 

"It  is  not  in  any  degree  necessary,"  said  the  dame, 
delighted  with  her  success,  "that  you  should  say  anything 
at  present  to  Mark  about  his  marriage.  He  has  told  me 
privately,  that  all  he  wants  to  make  him  happy,  is  just  this 
very  partnership  that  you  intend  to  bestow  upon  him. 
Give  it  to  him  instantly,  as  a  mere  act  of  paternal  love  ; 
the  marriage  will  follow,  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
you  need  not  be  accessory  to  it  in  any  way,  beyond  giving 
your  consent,  as  every  father  is  asked  to  do." 

"  It  shall  be  dune,  it  maun  be  dune,  ISIrs  Bavncs,"  said  he. 
'Olark  will  get  a  share  immediatelv — even  this  very  day  I 
will  ask  Mr  Coventry  to  draw  out  a  scroll  o'  the  contract  o' 
copartnership.  They  say  in  our  country  i'  the  north,  that 
ae  marriage  begets  anither,  and  there's  some  curious  secret 
ilwut  the  bride's  cake.  If  Fanny  gaes  aff  in  style,  Julia 
(vinna  remain  lang  abint  her  ;  for,  beggin  your  pardon;  Mrs 
Bavnes,  women  are  just  like  race-horses  or  gnme  cocks,  set 


the  ane  aff  or  the  ither  a-fechtin  and  the  rest  are  sure  to  follow 
the  example.  The  virtue  o'  Fanny's  bride's  cake  will  sune 
work  its  effects  on  me  and  the  gentle  Julia." 

"  All  will  go  well,"  said  tlie  dame,  "  after  the  partnership 
is  fixed.  There  will  be  no  keeping  Julia  out  of  your  arms 
when  she  is  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Fanny." 

"  And  wha  wad  dare  try  to  keep  her  oot  o'  my  arms, 
madam  ?"  said  he.  "  By  my  faith,  the  intruder  wad  sune 
feel  the  force  o'  them.  Tak  a  glass  o'  wine,  Mrs  Baynes" — • 
(helping  her  with  a  shaking  nervous  hand) — "  ay,  he  wad 
sune  feel  the  force  o'  them.  Ye'U  be  wantin  a  guid  jointure 
for  Julia,  I  warrant  f  Let  alane  the  mither  for  looking  to 
what  comes  after,  while  the  happy  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
occupied  about  the  present." 

"  That  can  be  spoken  of  again,  Mr  Cranstoun,"  said  she, 
wishing  to  escape  from  details. 

"It  wiU  beample,  ma'am,"  said  he — "  it  will  be  ample;  ana 
the  mair  sae  that  the  dear  cratur  doesna  m.irry  me  for  my 
siller.  A  wife's  real  love  should,  besides  being  suitably  re- 
turned, be  well  repaid  by  a  guid  settlement.  It's  a'  we  can 
gie  the  puir  craturs  after  we  are  dead,  and  they  gie  us  a'  they 
hae  when  they  are  llvin." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  death,"  said  Mrs  Baynes,  putting  hex 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Merely  eventually,  ma'am — merely  eventually,"  said  he. 

"  Diima  greet  for  me,  my  dear  Mrs  BajTies.  I  hae  plenty 
o'  time  yet  to  mak  your  dochter  happy.  I  could  greet,  too, 
but  it  is  for  the  happiness  o'  our  honey-moon.  Hal  JIrs 
Baynes,"  (rubbing  his  palsied  hands,)  "  ye  canna  deny  me  the 
sympathy  o'  your  strongest  feelings,  when  ye  look  back  to 
that  awfu  period  o'  your  ain  life.  IIoo  lang  a  time  do  ye 
think  we  should  let  pass  between  Mark's  marriage  and  my 
ain — between  the  wanin  o'  his  mune  and  the  risin  o'  mine  f 

"Julia  mustbeconsultedon  that  point,  I  fancy,"  replied  she. 

"  It  will  be  short  aneugh,  then — short  aneugh,  ha — ha — ■ 
ha,"  cried  he,  in  the  highest  excitement — then  singing,  in 
a  voice  cracked  with  age — 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen, 

Wi*  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm  ; 
And  there's  nae  fear,  my  mistress  dear. 
That  we  wiU  come  to  harm. 
Mark's  moon   winna   hae  waned  far  when   mine  will  be 
shinin  as  bright  as  molten  silver." 

"  A  happy  bridegroom  makes  a  happy  marriage,"  said 
the  dame,  as  she  stared  in  amazement  at  this  highest  flight 
of  the  auld  dqfl. 

Mr  Cranstoun  again  pressed  her  to  take  wine,  and,  as 
she  was  rising  to  depart,  assured  her  that  Mark's  contract 
of  copartnership  would  be  signed  on  the  next  day.  The 
dame,  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  her  negociation, 
hastened  home,  where  she  met  Mr  Mark  Cranstoun,  to 
whom  she  communicated  the  intelligence,  that,  on  the 
morrow,  he  was  to  become  a  partner  in  his  father's  lucrative 
business. 

"  Then  he  has  consented  to  our  union !"  cried  the  youn^ 
man  and  Julia  at  the  same  moment. 

"  You  are  both  of  you  too  quick,"  replied  the  mother. 
"  I  give  you  this  piece  of  pleasant  intelligence,  and  you 
immediately  cry  for  more.  I  see  I  must  exact  a  promise 
from  you.  Sir  jiark." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  That  you  will  say  nothing  to  your  father,'  said  she,  "  of 
your  love  for  Julia,  or  your  intention  of  marriage,  until  I 
give  jou  liberty  and  instructions." 

"  What!"  cried  the  youth,  "may  I  not,  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  contract  of  copartnership,  venture  a  single  hint 
at  the  object  we  Lave  in  view,  in  entering  into  the  tran- 
saction ?" 

"  Not  one  word,  or  the  whole  affair  is  spoiled,"  said  the 
mother.  "  Do  you  not  observe  the  delicacy  of  your  kind 
father  .''  He  wishes  to  keep  the  two  contracts,  that  of  co- 
partnership and  marriage,  separate,  as  well  as  the  subjects 
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of  them,  that  his  generosity  in  making  you  a  partner  may 
be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  there  being  no  demand  ior 
it.  All  you  have  to  do,  is  to  sign  your  name,  and  thank 
your  father  for  his  kindness." 

"  I  will  comply,"  said  the  )'outh. 

"  What  are  the  profits  of  the  business  ?"  inquired  the 
mother. 

"  Six  thousand  a-year,  one  with  another,"  replied  the 
youth. 

"  And  you  are  to  Lave  a  half  of  that  ?"  cried  Julia, 
exultingly. 

"  For  ten  years  certain,  at  least,"  said  the  mother. 

"  The  period  of  the  duration  of  the  contract,  1  presume  ?" 
said  Mark. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  mother  ;  "  and  by  that  time  your 
father  will  be  well  on  for  eighty-three,  and  then  you  will 
put  in  for  the  stock,  I  fancy. 

"  Ah,  mother !"  said  Julia,  "  the  old  gentleman  knows  of 
our  marriage  just  as  well  as  you  do.     Don't  he  now  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  Julia,"  replied  she, 
trying  to  suppress  a  smile,  as  she  contrasted  Julia's  manner 
with  the  singing  of  the  old  lover. 

Mark  went  away  delighted  with  the  intelligence  he  had 
received.  The  old  gentleman  kept  his  word.  The  contract 
of  copartnery  was  entered  into,  and  it  was  soon  known,  over 
all  Blanchester,  that  young  Cranstoun  had  been  assumed  as 
a  partner  in  his  father's  lucrative  business. 

This  affair  being  settled,  Mrs  Baynea  had  effected  the 
great  object  of  her  clever  scheming,  because  the  contract 
being  irrevocable,  she  had  insured,  for  ten  j'ears,  three  thou- 
sand a-year  for  her  daughter  and  Mr  Mark  Cranstoun, 
which  the  spite  of  the  old  lover,  when  he  came  to  know  the 
real  truth,  could  not  take  from  the  happy  pair.  But 
there  was  one  thing  she  had  yet  to  achieve,  and  that  was,  to 
save  herself  and  Mr  Mark  Cranstoun  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  father,  by  laying  the  whole  blame  of  the  rapid 
change  that  was  about  to  be  communicated  to  him  on  the 
back  of  her  daughter.  Iler  object  for  this  was  clear,  be- 
cause she  would,  in  this  way,  prevent  the  rich  father  from 
disinheriting  his  son,  and  save  herself  from  an  imputation 
of  duplicity  and  artifice.  She  made  preparations,  there- 
fore, for  an  awful  meeting  with  the  old  lover,  at  which 
she  would  require  the  aid  of  a  lugubrious  face  and  a  sea 
of  crocodile's  tears  ;  but  as  she  dressed  herself  for  the  occa- 
sion, she  often  burst  out  into  a  laugh  at  the  triumph  of 
the  artifice  and  management  of  a  woman  over  the  most 
subtle  fox  of  his  day.  Having  rung  the  bell,  she  was  ad- 
mitted and  received  with  great  kindness. 

"  Ye  see  I  hae  been  as  guid  as  my  word,"  said  he,  as 
she  entered.  "  Mark  may  marry  now  when  he  pleases, 
and  I  fancy  the  road  is  clear  for  my  takin  immediate  pos- 
session o'  Julia.  I  was  thinkin  o'  fixin  the  day  (wi'  her 
consent,  of  course)  this  evenin.  I  see  naething  to  prevent 
ihe  marriages  being  on  the  same  day.  But  what  maks  ye 
look  so  sorrowfu,  Mrs  Baynes,  on  sae  joyfu  an  occasion  ?" 

The  dame  increased  the  lugubrious  expression,  and  wiped 
her  eyes,  pretending  to  be  unable  to  utter  a  syllable. 

"  lla !  I  see  it,  I  see  it !"  cried  he.  "  When  the  point 
has  come  to  the  point,  ye're  sorrow  to  see  Julia  gettin  a 
husband,  and  you  (still  so  young)  cut  oot  by  your  daughter, 
as  I  thought  I  was  to  be  by  my  son." 

"  That's  not  the  cause  of  my  sorrow,  Mr  Cranstoun," 
blubbered  out  the  knowing  dame. 

"  Then  it's  because  ye're  afraid  to  trust  your  daughter  in 
my  kecpin,  is  it .''"  rejoined  he.  "  But  there's  nae  occasion 
for  that,  madam.  I'll  use  her  kindly,  tenderly,  and  lovingly. 
I  never  was  a  rough  lover — gentleness  is  the  very  soul  o' 
the  tender  passion — and  wharever  there  is  roisterin,  rantin, 
and  roarin,  there's  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
heart's  no  athegither  sure  o'  its  ain  affection.  I  need  say 
«ae  raair,  Mrs  Baynes,  than  that  your  daughter  Julia  will 


lie  as  saft  in  my  bosom  as  on  a  bed  o'  bloomin  roses,  and, 
dootless,  far  mair  pleasantly." 

"  It  is  not  a  fear  of  your  being  rough  with  Julia,"  said 
Jlrs  Baynes,  still  wiping  her  eyes,  "  that  is  the  cause  of  my 
weeping." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?"  inquired  he  ;  "  speak  out,  my  dear 
mithor-in-law ;  for  1  love  to  anticipate  my  happiness  by 
addressin  you  in  that  friendly  way — speak,  guid-mither, 
speak. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  she,  "  I  can  scarcely  speak  with  shame  and 
vexation.  Alas,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this  dav  ! 
Would  you  believe  it,  sir?  All  the  attcntionsbestowedbyMr 
Mark  Cranstoun  upon  poor  Fanny  Maxton,  turn  out  now  to 
have  been  mere  by-play,  to  excite  the  love  and  jealousy  of 
Julia,  who  now  declares  she  will  marry  no  one  else  but 
him  ;  and  all  that  little  minx's  conduct  towards  you,  my 
good  sir,  was  intended  merely  as  similar  by -play,  to  excite 
the  love  of  Jlark,  who  says  he  will  marry  no  one  else  but 
her.  All  my  schemes  are  frustrated,  my  hopes  disappointed, 
and  ray  pride  of  management  laid  in  the  dust."  (Weeping.) 
"  How  can  I  look  you  in  the  face,  my  good  sir,  after  I  have 
thus  unconsciously  led  you  astray?  Lnhappy  hour,  when 
I  first  engaged  in  this  affair! — but  I  was  naturally  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  my  daughter,  whom  I  wished  married  to  a 
man  of  substance,  solidity,  and  intelligence.  Thus  it  is,  we 
bring  up  children  to  deceive  us.  Where  is  faith  and  con- 
fidence to  be  found,  if  the  very  children  of  our  bodies  prove 
false  to  us?" 

"  Does  Julia  Baynes  prefer  Mark  Cranstoun  to  his 
father,  and  does  Mark  Cranstoun  prefer  Julia  Baynes  to 
Fanny  51  axton?"  cried  the  old  lover,  in  an  incredulous 
tone  and  falling  back  on  the  couch.  The  thing's  impos* 
sible,  ma'am  1  I  will  never  believe  it  till  1  have  her  own 
word  for  it." 

"  You  may  have  that  too  soon,"  said  the  mother,  still 
weeping  ;  "  but  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
your  mind,  and  that  is,  that  the  young  man  is  not  to  blame. 
I  have  purposely  concealed  from  him  your  affection  for 
Julia,  so  that  he  does  not  to  this  hour  know  that  he  hai 
been  competing  with  you." 

The  old  gentleman  took  his  hat  and  staff  and  accom- 
panied Jlrs  Baj'nes  to  her  house.  lie  put  the  question  to 
Julia,  whether  she  did  not  love  him  preferably  to  his  son  ; 
and  received  for  answer,  that  she  would  ever  respect  him 
as  her  father-in-law,  hut  that  her  love  had  been  long  since 
bestowed  on  Mr  Mark  Cranstoun,  who  had  declared  that  he 
intended  to  many  her.  The  disappointed  man  left  the 
house  in  great  sorrow,  vowing  wrath  against  the  whr)le 
sex,  whom  he  intended  to. renounce  for  ever.  Some  time 
afterwards,  his  son  appeared  before  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  intended  to  wed  Julia  Baynes,  whom  he  had  loved  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

"  If  1  had  known  that  you  were  to  marry  sic  a  jilt,"  re- 
plied the  father,  in  great  fury,  "  you  wad  never  hae  been 
my  partner ;  but  I  fancy  things  hae  gane  owre  far  for  a  return. 

The  young  couple  were  married,  and  lived  splendidly  upon 
the  half  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  The  old 
gentleman  was  never  altogether  reconciled  to  MrsCranstoun, 
but  he  relented  considerably,  and  latterly  left  them  all  his 
fortune.  The  moral  of  our  story  lies  in  apiico — When  old 
age  follows  the  practices,  adopts  the  manners,  and  competes 
for  the  honours  and  pleasures  of  youth,  it  must  lay  its 
account  with  meeting  defeat,  discomfiture,  and  ridicule,  as 
the  reward  of  its  folly. 
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rilE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

i  WAS  born  in  the  upper  district  and  amidst  the  mountnins 
)f  Dumfriesshire.  Aly  fatiier,  wlio  died  ere  I  liad  attained 
my  second  birthd.iy.  had  seen  better  times  ;  but,  having  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  specuhitions,  had  been  overreached 
or  tmfortunate,  or  both,  and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  had  carried  a  gun,  kept  an  amazing  pointer  bitch,  (  of 
which  my  mother  used  to  discourse  largely,)  and  had  ulti- 
mately married,  in  a  fit  of  despondency.  My  mother,  to  whom 
he  had  long  been  affianced,  was  nearly  connected  with  the 
Lairds  of  Claucliry,  of  which  relationship  she  was  vain  ;  and 
in  all  her  trials,  of  which  she  had  no  ordinary  share,  she  still 
retained  somewliat  of  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  appearance, 
"fa  gentlewoman.  I  remember,  for  example,  a  pair  of  high- 
heeled  red  IMorocco  shoes,  overhung  by  the  ample  drapery 
of  a  quilted  silk  gown,  in  which  habiliments  she  appeared 
on  great  occasions.  Soon  after  my  father's  decease,  my 
mother  found  it  convenient  and  advisable  to  remove  from 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Clauchry  to  a  cottage,  or  cottier  as 
it  was  called,  on  her  brother's  farm,  in  the  upper  division  of 
the  parish  of  Closeburn. 

Few  situations  could  be  better  fitted  for  the  purpose 
of  a  quiet  and  sequestered  retreat.  The  scene  is  now 
as  vividly  before  me  as  it  was  on  that  day  when  I  last 
saw  it,  and  felt  that,  in  all  probability,  1  viewed  it  for 
the  last  time.  A  snug  kail-yard,  surrounded  by  a  full- 
grown  bushy  hedge  of  bourtree,  saugh,  and  thorn,  lay 
along  the  border  of  a  small  mountain  stream,  and  hard  by 
a  thatched  cottage,  with  a  peat-stack  at  the  one  end  and 
a  small  byre  at  tlie  other.  All  this  was  nestled  as  it  were 
in  the  bosom  of  mountains,  which,  to  the  north  and  the  east  in 
particular,  presented  a  defence  against  all  winds,  and  an 
outline  of  bold  grandeur  exceedingly  impressive.  The 
south  and  the  west  were  more  open — consequently  the  mid-day 
an^  afternoon  sun  reposed,  with  delightful  and  unobstructed 
radiance,  on  the  green  border  of  the  stream,  and  the  flowery 
foliage  of  the  brae.  And  when  the  evening  was  calm,  and 
the  season  suitable,  the  blue  smoke  winded  upwards,  and  the 
birds  sang  delightfully  amidst  hazel,  and  oak,  and  birch,  with 
a  profusion  of  which  the  eastern  bank  was  covered.  It  was 
liere  that  I  spent  my  early  days  ;  and  it  was  in  this  scene  of 
mountain  solitude,  with  no  immediate  associ.ate  but  my  mother, 
find  for  a  few  years  of  my  existence  my  grandmother,  that 
my  "  feelings  and  fortunes  were  formed  and  shaped  out." 

To  be  brought  up  amidst  mountain  scenery,  apart  and 
afar  from  the  busy  or  polluted  haunts  of  man  ;  to  place  one's 
little,  bare  foot,  with  its  first  movement,  on  the  greensward, 
the  brown  heath,  or  in  the  pure  stream  ;  to  live  in  the  retired 
glen,  a  perceptible  part  of  all  that  lives  and  enjoys  ;  to  feel 
the  bracing  air  of  freedom  in  every  breeze  ;  to  be  possessed  of 
elbow  room  from  ridge  to  summit,  from  bank  to  brae — this  is, 
indeed,  the  most  delightful  of  all  infant  schools,  and,  above 
all,  prepares  the  young  and  infant  mind  for  enlarged  concep- 
tion and  resolute  daring. 

"  To  sit  on  rocks  ;  to  muac  o'or  flood  and  fell  ; 

To  slowly  tr.ice  tlie  forest's  slijidy  scene. 
Where  things  that  ovm  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  seldom  been  ( 
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To  olimb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
\Vith  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  : 
This  is  not  solitude— 'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  God,  and  sec  his  worl'.s  unrolled." 

Here,  indeed,  are  the  things  that  own  not  the  dominion 
of  man  !  The  everlasting  hills,  in  their  outlines  of  rock  and 
heath  ;  the  floods  that  leap  in  freedom,  or  rush  in  defiance 
from  steep  to  steep,  from  gullet  to  pool,  ar.d  from  pool 
to  plain  ;  the  very  tempest  that  overpowers;  and  heaven, 
through  which  the  fowls  of  air  sail  with  supreme  and 
unchallenged  dominion  :  all  these  inspire  the  young  heart 
with  independence  and  self-reliance.  True  it  is  that  the 
child,  and  even  the  boy,  reflects  not  at  all  on  the  advantages 
of  his  situation — and  this  is  the  very  reason  that  his  whole 
imagination  and  heart  are  under  their  influence.  lie  that 
is  ever  arresting  and  analyzing  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
will  seldom  think  correctly  ;  and  lie  who  examines  with  a 
microscopic  eye  the  sources  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  will 
seldom  feel  the  full  force  and  sway  of  such  impressions. 
Early  and  lasting  friendships  are  the  fruit  of  accident, 
rather  than  of  calculation — of  feeling,  rather  than  of  reflection  ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  scenery  and  habit,  which  modify 
the  child,  and  give  a  bent,  a  bias,  and  a  character  to  the 
after-life,  pass  all  unestimated  in  regard  to  such  tendency 
at  the  time.  The  bulrush  is  not  less  unconscious  of  the  marsh 
which  modifies  its  growth,  or  the  wall-flower  of  the  decay  to 
Vvhich  it  clings,  and  by  which  alone  its  nature  and  growth 
would  be  most  advantageously  marked  and  perfected,  than 
is  the  mountain  child  of  that  moral  as  well  as  physical  devel- 
opement,  which  such  peculiar  circumstances  are  calculated 
to  eflTect.  If,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  my 
past  life,  I  have  ever  retained  a  spirit  of  independence,  a 
spirit  which  hsis  not,  as  the  sequel  (which  I  may  yet  give) 
will  evince,  proved  at  all  times  advantageous  to  my  worldly 
advancement — if  such  has  been  the  case,  I  owe  it,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  impression  which  the  home  of  my 
youth  was  calculated  to  make. 

i\Iy  mother  had  originally  received  a  better  education 
than  in  those  days  was  customary  with  individuals  of  her 
class  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  advantage,  she  had  long  acted 
as  housekeeper  to  an  unmarried  brother,  the  minister  of  a 
parish  in  Galloway.  In  this  situation,  she  had  access  to  a 
large  and  well-chosen  library  ;  and  at  leisure  intervals  had 
improved  the  opportunity  thus  presented.  She  was  quite 
familiar  with  Young,  and  Pope,  and  Dryden,  as  Mell  .as 
with  Tate's  translation  of  Ovid's  epistles.  These  latter,  in 
particular,  she  used  to  repeat  to  me  during  the  winter  even- 
ings, with  a  tone  of  plaintiveness,  which  I  felt  at  the  time, 
and  the  impression  of  which  can  never  be  obliterated. 
From  these  early  associations  and  impressions,  I  am  enabled 
to  deduce  a  taste  for  poetry,  which,  while  it  has  served  to 
beguile  many  an  otherwise  unsupportable  sorrow,  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  actual  enjoyments  of  life.  There  are, 
indeed,  moments  of  sadness  and  of  joy,  to  which  poetry  can 
bring  neither  alleviation  nor  zest;  but  these,  when  compared 
with  the  more  softened  shadings,  are  but  rare  ;  and  when 
the  intensity  of  grief  or  of  delight  have  yielded,  or  are  in 
the  act  of  yielding,  to  time  or  reflection — it  is  then,  in  tha 
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gloaming  or  the  twilight,  as  darkness  passes  into  light,  or 
Fi'^ht  into  darkness,  that  the  soothing  and  softening  notes  of 
poesy  come  over  the  soul  like  the  blessed  south. 

In  religion,  or  rather  in  politics — in  as  far,  at  least,  as  they 
are  interwoven  with  and  inseparable  from  the  Presbyterian 
faith — my  mother  was  a  stanch  Covenanter.  Nor  was  it 
at  all  surprising  that  one  whose  forefathers  had  suffered  so 
severely  in  defence  of  the  Covenant,  and  in  opposition  to 
oppression,  should  imbibe  their  gentiments.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  had  suffered  at  the  Gallowlee  ;  and  her  grand- 
mother, who  refused  to  give  information  to  Cla  vers  respecting 
the  retreat  of  her  husband,  had  her  new-born  babe  plucked 
from  her  breast,  dashed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  very  bed,  from 
which,  to  rescue  her  babe,  she  had  sprung,  pierced  and  per- 
forated in  a  thousand  places  by  the  swords  of  the  ruffians. 
"Whilst  this  tragedy  was  enacting  within  doors,  and  in  what, 
in  these  simple  times,  was  denominated  the  chaumer,  her 
eldest  son,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  arrested, 
and  because  he  would  not,  or  in  all  probability  could  not, 
disclose  his  father's  retreat,  he  was  blindfolded,  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  taught  to  expect  that  every  ball  which  he  heard 
whizzing  past  his  ear  was  aimed  at  his  head.  The  bov 
was  left  bound ;  and,  upon  his  being  released  by  a  menial, 
it  was  discovered  that  his  reason  had  fled — and  for  ever  ! 
lie  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  being  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  the  Martyred  Innocent ! 
1  h;ive  often  looked  at  the  bloody  stone,  (for  such  stains  are 
A>  ell  known  to  be  like  those  upon  Lady  Macbeth's  hand, 
indelible,)  where  fell,  after  being  perforated  by  a  brace  of 
bullets,  Daniel  M'Michael,  a  faithful  witness  to  the  truth, 
M  hose  tomb,  with  its  primitive  find  expressive  inscription, 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Durisdeer. 
Grierson  tf  Lag  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  parish  of 
Closeburn  in  particular  ;  nor  did  my  mother  neglect  to 
point  out  to  me  the  r  iaed  tower  end  the  waste  domain 
around  it,  which  bespoke,  according  to  her  creed,  the  curse 
of  God  upon  the  seed  of  the  persecutor.  His  elegy — some- 
vhai  lengthy  and  dull — I  could  once  repeat.  1  can  now 
only  recall  the  striking  lines  where  the  JDevil  is  introduced 
as  lamenting  over  the  death  of  his  faithful  and  unflinching 
ally  :— 

"  W^lat  fatal  news  is  this  I  licoj  ? — i 
On  earth  wlio  sliall  my  standard  bear  ?— . 
For  Lag,  wlw  was  my  champion  braue, 
la  dead,  and  now  laid  in  his  grave. 

"  The  want  of  him  is  a  great  grief— 
He  was  my  majjagcr-in-chief, 
AVho  sought  my  kingdom  to  improve  ; 
And  to  my  laws  he  had  great  love,"  &o. 
•  •  •  •  I  • 

And  so  on,  through  at  least  two  hundred  lines,  composing 
a  pamphlet,  hawked  about,  in  my  younger  days,  in  every 
huckster's  basket,  and  sold  in  thousands  to  the  peasantry 
of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  at  the  price  of  one  penny. 
'Whilst,  however,  the  storm  of  eril  passions  raged  with 
such  fury  in  wliat  was  termed  the  western  districts  in 
])articular,  the  poor,  shelterless,  and  persecuted  Covenanter 
was  not  altogether  destitute  of  help  or  comfort.  According 
to  his  own  apprehension,  at  least,  his  Maker  was  on  his 
side  ;  his  prayt :  -   offered  up  on  the  mountain  and  in  tlie 

/e,  were  iiearu  and  answered  ;  and  a  watchful  Providence 
'iiti'i:  interfered,  miraculously,  both  to  punish  his  oppressors, 
EiKi  ira  him  against  the  approach  of  danger.  In  evidence 
of  I  -  y  mother  was  wont,  amongst  many  others,  to 
quoi>  .0  !oll<  ving  instances,  respecting  which  she  herself 
enterta;  .1  1  »  doubt  whatever — instances  which,  having 
never  beAi  .  een  committed  to  paner,  have  at  least  the 
rccommcju;        a  of  novelty  in  their  layour. 

Ore  ot  chief    rendezvous   of   the  Covenant,    was 

Auchinca'/  in  the  eastern  district  of  Closeburn.  To 
tliis  frieuii  mt,  on  that  account,  suspected  roof,  did  the 
Door  wandtri- •  of  the  mist,  the  glen,  and  the  mountain. 


repair,  at  dead  of  night,  to  obtain  what  was  barely  neees. 
sary  for  the  support  of  nature.  Grierson  of  Lag  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  and,  accordinglv,  by  a  sudden  move, 
ment,  was  often  found  surrounding  the  steading  with  men 
and  horses  before  daybreak  ;  yet,  prompt  and  well  arranged 
as  his  measures  were,  they  were  never  successful.  The 
objects  of  his  search  uniformly  escaped  before  the  search 
was  made.  And  this  singular  good  fortune  was  owing, 
according  to  my  authority,  to  the  following  circumstance. 
On  the  night  previous  to  such  an  unwelcome  visit,  a  little 
bird,  of  a  peculiar  feather  and  note,  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  came,  and  perching  upon  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  old  ash  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  garden, 
poured  forth  its  notes  of  friendly  intimation.  To  these, 
the  poor  skulking  friend  of  the  Covenant  listened,  by  these 
he  was  warned,  lifted  his  eyes  and  his  feet  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  safe. 

The  curate  of  Closeburn  was  eminently  active  in  dis 
tressing  his  flock.  He  was  one  of  those  Aberdeen  divine* 
whom  the  wisdom  of  the  Glasgow  council  had  placed  in 
the  three  hundred  pulpits  vacated  in  consequence  of  a 
drunken  and  absurd  decree.  As  his  church  was  deserted, 
he  had  had  recourse  to  compulsory  measures  .  to  enforce 
attendance,  and  had  actually  dragged  servants  and  children, 
in  carts  and  hurdles,  to  hear  his  spiritual  and  edifying 
addresses  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  spies  and 
emissaries  were  busied  in  giving  information  against  such 
masters  and  parents  as  fled  from  his  grasp,  or  resisted 
it.  lie  had  even  gone  so  far,  under  tlie  countenance  and 
sanction  of  the  infamous  Lauderdale,  as  to  forbid  Christian 
burial  in  every  case  where  there  was  no  attendance  on  his 
ministry.  Such  was  the  character,  end  such  the  conduct, 
of  the  man  against  whom  the  prayers  of  a  private  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Presbytery  were  earnestly  directed,  on  the 
following  occasion.  "The  eldest  son  of  the  guidman  of 
Auchincairn  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  behoved  to 
be  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish. 
To  this,  from  the  well-known  character  both  of  curate  and 
father,  it  was  anticipated  that  resistance  would  be  made. 
Against  this  resistance,  however,  measures  were  taken  of  a 
somewhat  decided  character.  The  body  was  to  be  borne 
to  the  churchyard  by  men  in  arms,  whilst  a  part  of  the 
attendants  were  to  remain  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  their  Maker  in  united  prayer  and  supplication. 
Thus,  doubly  armed  and  prepared,  the  funeral  advanced 
towards  the  church  and  manse.  Meanwhile,  the  prayer 
and  supplication  were  warm,  and  almost  expostulatory, 
that  His  arm  might  be  stretched  forth  in  behalf  of  liis  <mra 
covenanted  servants.  A  poor  idiot,  who  had  not  been 
judged  a  proper  person  to  join  in  this  service,  was  heard  to 
approach,  and,  after  listening  with  great  seeming  attention 
to  the  strain  of  the  petitions  which  were  made,  he,  at  length, 
unable  to  contain  himself  anylonger,  was  heard  to  exclaim — • 
"  Ilaud  at  him,  sirs,  baud  at  him — he's  just  at  the  pit  brow  !"• 
Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  and  incredulous  as  some  may 
be,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that,  just  about 
the  time  when  this  prediction  was  uttered,  the  curate  of 
Closeburn,  whilst  endeavouring  to  head  and  hurry  on  a 
party  of  the  military,  suddenly  dropped  down  and  ex- 
pired. 

Is  it  then  matter  of  surprise,  that,  with  my  mother's 
milk,  I  imbibed  a  strong  aversion  to  all  manner  of  oppression, 
and  that,  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  I 
became  "a  'Whig.?"  To  the  mountain,  then,  and  the  flood,  I 
owe  my  spirit  of  independence — that  shelly-coat  covering 
against  which  many  arrows  have  been  directed ;  to  my  mother, 
and  her  Cameronian  and  political  bias,  I  owe  my  detestation 
of  oppression — in  other  w  ords,  my  politi&d  creed — together 
with  my  poetical  leanings.  But  to  my  venerated  grand- 
mother, in  particular,  I  am  indebted  for  my  early  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  whole  history  and  economy  of  the  spiritual 
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kiii^Joms,  divided,  as  tliey  arCj  into  bogle,  gliost,  and  fairy- 
land. 

I  shall  probably  be  regarded  as  an  enthusiast  whose  feel- 
nigs  no  future  evidence  can  reclaim  from  early  impressions, 
when  I  express  my  regret  that  the  dreams  of  my  infancy 
and  bayhood  have  fled — those  dreams  of  dark  and  bright 
agency,  which  shall  probably  never  again  return  to  agitate 
and  interest — those  dreams  which  charmed  me  in  the  midst 
of  a  spiritual  world,  and  taught  me  to  consider  mere  matter 
as  only  the  visible  and  tangible  instrument  through  which 
spirit  was  constantly  actiiig — those  dreams  which  ap[>ear 
as  the  shadow  and  reflection  of  sacred  intimation,  and  which 
serve  to  guard  the  young  heart,  in  particular,  from  the  cold 
and  revolting  tenets  of  materialism.  From  the  malevolence 
of  him  wlio  «alks  and  who  works  in  darkness — who  goes 
about  like  a  roaring  lion,  (but,  in  our  climate  and  country, 
more  frequently  like  a  bull  dog,  or  a  nondescript  bogle,) 
seeking  whom  he  may  terrify — I  was  taught  to  Hy  into 
the  protecting  arms  of  the  omnipotent  Jehovah  ;  that  no 
class  of  beings  could  break  loose  upon  another,  without  his 
high  permission  ;  that  the  Evil  One,  under  whatever  dis- 
guise or  shape  he  might  appear,  was  still  restrained  and 
overmastered  by  the  source  of  ail  good  and  of  all  safety  ; 
wliilst,  with  the  green-coated  fairy,  the  laborious  brownie, 
and  the  nocturnal  hearth-bairn,  I  almost  desired  to  live 
upon  more  intimate  and  friendly  terms  i 

How  poor,  comjiaratively  speaking,  are  the  incidents,  how 
uninteresting  is  the  machinery,  of  a  modern  fictitious  nar- 
rative!— sudden  and  unlocked  for  reappearances  of  those  who 
were  thought  to  be  dead,  discoveries  of  substituted  births, 
with  various  cluances  and  misnomers — "  antres  vast,  and 
deserts  wild  !"  One  good,  tall,  stalking  ghost,  vrith  its  com- 
pressed lips  and  pointed  fingers,  with  its  glazed  eye  and 
measured  step,  is  worth  them  all  I  Oh,  for  a  real  "  while 
Idtli/'  under  the  twilight  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty  !  When  the  elegant  Greek  or  warlike  Roman  walked 
abroad  or  dined  at  home,  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  in- 
fluences of  an  interesting  and  captivating  mythology — by 
nymphs  of  the  oak,  of  the  mountain,  and  of  the  spring — 
by  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  his  fireside  and  gateway 
— by  the  genius,  the  Ceres  and  the  Bacchus,  of  his 
banquet.  When  our  forefathers  contended  for  religious 
and  civil  liberty  on  the  mountain— when  they  prayed  for 
it  in  the  glen,  and  in  the  silent  darkness  of  the  damp  and 
cheerless  cave — they  weresurrounded,  notby  material  images, 
but  by  popular  conceptions.  The  tempter  was  still  in  the 
wilderness,  with  his  suggestions  and  his  promises  ;  and  there, 
tocf,  was  the  good  angtl,  to  warn  and  to  comfort,  to 
strengthen  and  to  cheer.  The  very  fowls  of  heaven  bore  on 
their  wing  and  in  their  note  a  message  of  warning  or  a 
voice  of  comforting;  and  when  the  sound  of  psalms  com- 
mingled with  the  swelling  rush  of  the  cascade,  there  were 
often  heard,  as  it  "ere,  the  harping  of  angels,  the  commingling 
)f  lieavenly  with  earthly  melody.  All  this  was  elevating 
and  comforting  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  belief  by  whiqh 
it  was  supported  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether 
s\ich  men  as  Piden  and  Cameron  would  have  maintained 
the  struggle  with  so  much  nerve  and  resolution,  if  the  sun 
of  their  faith  had  not  been  surrounded  by  a  halo ;  if  the 
noonday  of  the  Gospel  had  not  shaded  away  imperceptibly 
into  the  twilight  of  superstition.  In  fact,  superstition,  in  its 
softer  and  milder  modifications,  seems  to  form  a  kind  of 
barrier  or  fence  around  the  "  sacred  territory  ;"  and  it 
seldom  if  ever  fails  to  happen  that,  when  the  outworks 
are  driven  in,  the  citadel  is  in  danger  :  when  the  good  old 
woman  has  been  completely  disabused  of  her  harmless  fancies, 
she  mav  then  aspire  to  the  faith  and  the  religious  comforts  of 
the  philosophy  of  Volney.  > 

III  confirmation  of  these  observations,  I  may  adduce  the 
belief  and  life  of  my  nearest  relatives.  To  them — amidst 
ftll  their  supewlitious  impressions — religion,  cure  and  undc- 


filed,  was  still  the  main  nold — the  sheet  anchor,  staid  and 
steadied  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  bear  up  amidst 
the  turmoils  and  tempests  of  life.  To  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  a  frequent  reading  of  the  sacred  volume,  was 
added,  under  our  humble  roof,  family  prayer,  both  morning 
aiul  evening — an  exercise  wiiich  was  performed  by  mother 
and  daughter  alternately,  and  in  a  manner  which,  had  I  not 
actually  thought  them  inspired,  would  have  surprised  mo. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  iloric  of  our 
devotional  and  intelligent  peasantry,  and  with  that  musical 
accentuation  or  chant  of  which  it  is  not  onlv  susceptible, 
but  upon  which  it  is,  in  a  manner,  constructed,  can  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  notion  of  family  prayer,  performed  in  the 
manner  I  refer  to.  Many  there  are  who  smile  at  that  fami- 
liarity of  address  and  homeliness  of  expression,  which  are 
generally  made  use  of  ;  but  under  that  homely  address  there 
lies  a  sincerity  and  earnestness,  a  soothing,  arousing,  and  pene- 
trating eloq^uenqe,  which  neither  in  public  nor  in  private 
prayer  has  ever  been  excelled.  Again  and  again  I  have  felt 
my  breast  swell  and  my  eyes  fill,  whilst  the  prayer  of  a  parent 
was  presented  at  a  throne  of  grace  in  words  to  the  following 
purpose : — "  Help  him,  good  Lord !"  (speaking  in  reference  to 
myself) — "  oh,  help  my  puir,  faitherless  bairn,  in  the  day  of 
frowardness  and  in  the  hour  of  folly — in  the  season  of  forgct- 
fulness  and  of  unforeseen  danger — in  trial  and  in  difficulty — 
in  life  aiid  in  death.  Good  Lord,  for  his  sainted  father's  sake, 
(who  is  now,  we  trust,  with  Thee,)  for  my  puir  sake,  who  am 
unworthy  to  ask  the  favour,  and,  far  aboon  and  above  a",  for 
thine  own  well  beloved  Son's  sake — do  Thou  be  pleased 
to  keep,  counsel,  and  support  my  puir  helpless  wean,  when 
mine  eyes  shall  be  closed,  and  my  lips  shall  be  shut,  and  my 
hands  shall  have  ceased  to  labour.  Thou  that  didst  visit 
Hagar  and  her  child  in  the  thirsty  wilderness — Thou  that  didst 
bring  thy  servant  Joseph  from  the  pit  and  the  miry  clay — 
Thou  that  didst  carry  thy  beloved  people  Israel  through  a 
barren  desert  to  a  promised  and  a  fruitful  land — do  Thou  be 
a  husband  and.  a  father  to  me  and  mine  ;  and,  oh,  forbid  that 
in  adversity  or  in  prosperity,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  the 
solitude  or  in  the  city,  we  should  ever  forget  thee  !" 

In  an  dge  when,  amongst  our  peasantry  in  particular,  family 
prayer  is  so  extensively  and  mournfully  neglected — when  the 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  not  to  mention  the 
more  elevated  orders,  have  ceased  to  obey  the  injunction  laid 
upon  all  Presbvterian  parents  in  baptism — it  is  refreshing 
to  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  taking  of  the  book,  as  it 
was  termed,  returned  as  regularly  as  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun — when  the  whole  household  convened 
together,  morning  and  evening,  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  In  public  worship,  as  well  as  in  private  prayer, 
there  is  much  of  comforting  and  spiritual  support.  It  is 
pleasing,  as  well  as  usef«l,to  unite  voice  with  voice,  and  heart 
with  heart  ;  it  is  consolatory,  as  well  as  comforting,  to  retire 
from  the  world  to  commune  with  one's  heart  and  be  still  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  delightful  and  refreshing  to  unite  in 
family  prayer  the  charities  and  sympathies  of  life — to  come 
to  the  throne  of  mercy  and  of  pardon,  in  the  attitude 
and  capacity  of  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  husband 
arid  wife,  master  and  servant,  and  to  express,  in  the  common 
confession,  petition,  and  thanksgiving,  our  united  feelings  of 
sinfulness,  resignation,  and  gratitude. 

Jlilton  paints  beautifully  the  first  impressions  which  death 
made  upon  Eve  ;  and,  sure  I  am,  that,  though  conceived  in 
sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  I  remember  the  time 
when  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  death.  I  had  indeed  been 
informed  that  I  had  a  father,  but  as  to  any  change  which 
bad  been  effected  upon  him  by  death,  I  was  as  ignorant  as 
if  I  had  been  embowered,  from  my  birth,  amidst  the  ever- 
greens  of  Paradise-  Everything  around  me  appeared  to  be 
permanent  and  undving,  almost  unchanging.  The  sun  set 
only  to  rise  again  ;  the  moon  waned,  and  then  reappeared, 
reassured  in  strength  and  repaired  in   form ;  the  stars,  'jl 
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tiu'ir  courses,  walkerf  steadily  and  imifornily  over  my  liead  ; 
the  flowers  faded  and  flourished  ;  tlie  birds  exchanged  silence 
for  song ;  the  domestic  animals  were  all  my  acquaintances 
from  the  dawn  of  memory.  To  me,  and  to  those  associated 
with  me,  similar  events  happened  :  we  ate,  drank,  went  to 
(ileep,  and  arose  again,  with  the  utmost  regularity.  I  had, 
indeed,  heard  of  death  as  of  some  inconceivable  evil  ;  but,  in 
my  imagination,  its  operation  had  no  figure.  I  had  not  even 
seen  a  dog  die  ;  for  my  father's  favourite  Gipsy  lived  for 
nine  years  after  his  death — a  cherished  and  respected  pen- 
sioner. At  last,  however,  the  period  arrived  when  the  spell 
was  to  be  broken  for  ever — when  I  was  to  be  let  into  the 
secret  of  the  house  of  corruption,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  change  which  death  induces  upon  the  human  countenance. 
BIy  grandmother  had  attained  a  very  advanced  oM  age  ; 
yet  was  she  straight  in  person,  and  perfect  in  all  her  mental 
raculties.  Her  countenance,  which  I  still  see  distinctly, 
was  e.xpressive  of  good  will ;  and  the  wrinkles  on  lier  brow 
served  to  add  a  kind  of  intellectual  activity  to  a  face  natur- 
ally soft,  and  even  comely.  She  had  told  me  so  many 
stories,  given  me  so  many  good  advices,  initiated  me  so 
carefully  in  the  elements  of  all  learning,  "  the  small  and 
capital  letters,"  and,  lastly,  had  so  frequently  interposed 
betwixt  me  and  parental  chastisemeni,  that  I  bore  her  as 
much  good  will  and  kindly  feeling  as  a  boy  of  seven  years 
could  re.isonably  be  expected  to  exhibit.  True  it  is  and  of 
verity,  that  this  kindly  feeling  was  not  incompatible  with 
many  acts  of  annoyance,  for  which  1  now  take  shame  and 
express  regret ;  but  these  acts  were  anything  but  malevolent, 
being  committed  under  the  view  of  self-indulgence  merely. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  infinite  concern  that  I  received  the 
intelligence  from  my  mother,  that  Grannie  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, on  the  point  of  leaving  us,  and  for  ever. 

"  Leaving  us,  and  for  ever,"  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a 
dream  of  the  night,  in  which  I  had  seen  the  stream  which 
jiassed  our  door  swell  suddenly  into  a  torrent,  and  the 
torrent  into  a  flood,  carrying  me  and  everything  around 
me,  away  in  its  waters.  I  felt  unassured  in  regard  to  my 
condition,  and  was  half  disposed  to  Ijelieve  that  I  was  still 
asleep,  and  imagining  horrors  !  But  when  my  mother  told 
me  that  the  disease  which  had  for  days  confined  my  grand- 
mother to  bed  would  end  in  death — in  other  words,  would 
place  her  alongside  of  my  father's  grave  in  the  churchyard 
of  Closeburn — 1  felt  that  I  was  not  asleep,  but  awake  to 
some  dreadful  reality,  which  was  al)out  to  overtake  us. 
From  this  period  till  within  a  few  hours  of  her  dissolution, 
1  kept  cautiously  and  carefully  aloof  from  all  intercourse 
with  my  grandmother — I  felt  as  it  were  unwilling  to  renew 
an  intercourse  which  was  so  certainly,  and  so  soon,  and  so 
permanently  to  be  interrupted  ;  so  I  betook  myself  to  the 
liills,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  all  manner  of  bees  and  butterflies. 
1  would  not,  in  fact,  rest ;  and,  as  I  lay  extended  on  my 
back  amidst  the  heath,  and  marked  the  soft  and  filmy  cloud 
swimming  slowly  along,  "  making  the  blue  one  white,"  I 
thought  of  her  who  was  dying,  and  of  some  holy  and  happy 
residence  far  beyond  the  utmost  elevation  of  cloud,  or  sun, 
or  sky.  Again  and  a;^ain  I  have  risen  from  such  reveries  to 
plunge  myself  headlong  into  the  pool,  or  pursue  with 
increased  activity  the  winged  insects  which  buzzed  and 
llitted  around  me.  Strange,  indeed,  are  the  impressions 
made  upon  our  yet  unstamped,  unbiassed  nature  ;  and  could 
we  in  every  instance  recall  them,  their  history  would  be  so 
unlike  our  more  recent  experience,  as  to  make  us  suspect 
our  personal  identity.  I  do  not  remember  any  more  recent 
feeling  which  corresponded  in  character  and  degree  with  this, 
whose  wayward  and  strange  workings  I  am  endeavouring  to 
describe  ;  and  yet  in  this  case,  and  in  all  its  accompaniments, 
1  have  as  perfect  a  recollection  of  facts,  and  reverence  of 
feeling,  as  if  I  were  yet  the  child  of  keven,  visited  for  tl 
tirst  lime  with  tidings  of  death. 

JMv  grandmother  s  end  drew  nigh   and  I  wa-  commaude* 


or  rather  dragged,  to  lier  bedside.  There  I  still  see  her 
lying,  c:ilm,  but  emaciated,  in  remarkably  white  sheets,  and 
a  head  dress  «hich  seemed  to  speak  of  some  approacliinr- 
change.  It  was  drawn  closely  over  her  brow,  and  covereo 
the  chin  up  to  her  lips.  Nature  had  manifestly  given  up 
the  contest  ;  and  although  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  liur 
reason  evidently  continued  unclouded  and  entire.  She  spoke 
to  me  slowly  and  solemnly  of  religion,  obedience  to  my 
mother,  and  being  obliging  to  every  one;  laid,  by  my 
mother's  assistance,  her  hand  upon  my  head,  as  I  kneeled  a', 
her  bedside,  and,  in  a  few  instant-;,  had  ceased  to  breathe.  I 
lifted  up  my  head,  at  my  mother's  bidding,  and  beheld  a  corpse. 
What  1  saw  or  what  1  felt,  I  can  never  express  in  words.  I 
can  only  recollect  that  I  sprung  immediately,  liorror-struck,  to 
my  feet,  rushed  out  at  the  door,  made  for  the  closest  am' 
thickest  part  of  the  brushwood  of  the  adjoining  brae,  and 
casting  my  self  lieadlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  burst  inta 
tears.  I  wept,  nay,  roared  aloud  :  my  grief  and  astonishmcnl 
were  intense,  whiLst  they  lasted,  but  they  did  not  last  long ; 
for,  when  I  returned  home  about  dusk,  I  found  a  small  table 
spread  over  with  a  clean  cloth,,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
bottle  with  spirits,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  cheese  cut  into  pretty 
large  pieces  ;  around  this  table  sat  my  mother,  with  two  oI<d 
women,  from  the  nearest  hamlet.  They  were  talking,  in  a 
low  but  in  a  wonderfully  cheerful  tone,  as  I  thought,  and  had 
evidently  been  partaking  of  refreshment.  Being  asked  to 
join  them,  I  did  so  ;  but,  ever  and  anon,  the  ^vhite  sheet  in 
the  bed,  which  shaped  itself  out  most  fearfully  into  the  human 
form,  drew  my  attention,  and  excited  something  of  the  feeling 
wliich  a  ghost  might  have  occasioned.  I  had  ceased,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  feel  for  my  grandmother's  death.  I  now  felt  the 
alarms  and  agitations  of  superstition.  It  was  not  because 
she  had  fled  from  us  that  I  was  agitated  ;  but  because  that, 
though  dead,  she  still  seemed  present,  in  all  the  inconceivable 
mystery  of  a  dead  life  I 

The  funeral  called  forth,  from  the  adjoining  glens  and 
cottages,  a  respectable  attendance  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  partaking,  unnoticed,  of  more 
refreshment  than  suited  the  occasion  or  my  years  ;  in  fact, 
I  became  little  less  than  intoxicated,  ai:d  was  exceedingly 
surprised  at  finding  myself,  towards  evening,  in  the  midst 
of  the  same  bush  where  I  had  experianced  my  paroxysm  of 
grief,  singing  aloud,  in  all  the  exultation  of  exhilarated 
spirits.     Such  is  infancy  and  boyhood — 

*'  The  tear  forgot,  as  soon  as  slicd." 
I  returned,  however,  home   thoughtful  and  sad,  and  never, 
biit  once,  thought    the  house    so  deserted  and  solitary- as 
during  that  evening. 

Bly  mother  was  not  a  Cameronian  by  communion,  but 
slie  was  in  fact  one  in  spirit.  This  spirit  she  had  by 
inheritance,  and  it  was  kept  alive  by  an  occasional  visit 
from  •■'  Fairly."  This  redoubted  champion  of  the  Covenan 
drew  me  one  day  towards  him,  and,  placing  me  betwixt  hit 
knees,  proceeded  to  question  me  how  I  would  like  to 
be  a  minister  ;  and,  as  I  preserved  silence,  he  proceeded 
to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  a  parish  minister,  with  a 
manse,  and  glebe,  and  stipend,  but  a  poor  Cameronian  hill- 
preacher  like  himself.  As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  before  me  an  austere  countenance,  and 
a  thread-bare  black  coat  hung  loosely  over  what  is  termed 
a  hunch-back.  1  had  often  heard  Fairly  mentioned,  not 
only  with  respect,  but  enthusiasm,  and  had  alre.uly  identified 
him  and  liis  followers  with  the  "  guid  aiild  persecuted 
folks"  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much.  Yet,  there  was 
something  so  strange,  not  to  say  forbidding,  in  Fairly  s 
appearance,  that  I  hesitated  to  give  my  consent,  and  con- 
tinued  silent ;  whereupon  Fairly  rose  to  depart,  observinir  to 
I'.y  hiother,  that  "my  time  was  not  come  yet.  '  I  did  not  then 
fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  nor  dn  I 
perhaps  now,  but  it  passed  over  my  heart  like  an  awaken - 
iuiT  breeze  over  the  strings  of  an  .Kolian  harp.    I   immeeii- 
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ntoly   s]irung  fonvard,    and   catching    Fairly   by    the  skirt 
of  his  coat,  exclaimed — 

"Oh,  stay,  sir! — dinna  gang  and  leave  us,  and  I  will  do 
envthiug  ye  like." 

"  15ut  then  niir.d,  my  wee  man,"  continued  Fairly,  in 
return,  "  mind  that,  if  ye  join  us,  ye  will  have  neither  house 
nor  hame,  and  will  often  he  canhl  and  hungry,  without  a 
bed  to  lie  on." 

"I  dinna  care,"  was  my  inconth,  but  resolute  response. 

"  There's  mair  metal  in  tliat  callant  tlian  ye're  aware  o," 
rejoined  Fairly,  addressing  liimself  lo  my  mother,  and  look- 
ing all  the  while  most  affectionately  into  my  countenance. 
"Here,  my  little  fellow,  here's  a  penny  for  ye,  to  buy  a  char- 
ilclier ;  and,  gin  ye  leeve  to  be  a  man,  yell  aiblins  he 
bonourcd  wi'  upholding  the  doctrines  wliich  it  contains,  on 
the  mountain  and  in  tlie  glen,  when  my  auld  banes  are 
mixed  wi'  the  clods." 

I  looked  again  at  Fairly  as  he  pronounced  these  words, 
and,  had  an  angel  descended  from  heaven,  in  all  the  radiance 
and  benignity  of  undimmed  glory,  such  a  presence  would 
not  have  impressed  me  more  deeply  with  feelings  of  love, 
veneration,  and  esteem. 

This  colloquy,  ?liort  as  it  was,  exercised  considerable 
iulluence  over  my  future  life. 

I  cannot  suppose  anything  more  imposing,  and  better 
calculated  to  excite  the  imagination,  than  the  meetings  of 
Jhese  Cameronians  or  hill  men.  They  are  still  vividly  under 
mv  view  :  the  precipitous  and  green  hills  of  Durisdeer  on 
each  side — the  tent  adjoining  to  the  pure  mountain  stream 
beneath — the  communion  table,  stretching  away  in  double 
rows  from  the  tent  towards  the  acclivity — the  vast  multitude 
in  one  wide  amphitheatre  around  and  above — the  spring 
gushing  solemnly  and  copiously  from  the  rock,  as  from 
that  of  Rleribah,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  people — the  still 
or  whispering  silence,  when  Fairlv  appeared,  with  the  Bible 
under  his  arm,  without  gown,  or  band,  or  any  other  clerical 
badge  of  distinction — the  tent-ladder,  ascended  by  the 
bald-headed  and  venerable  old  man,  and  his  almost  divine 
regard  of  benevolence,  cast  abroad  upon  a  countless  multi- 
tude— his  earnestness'  in  prayer,  his  plain  and  colloquial 
stvle  of  address,  the  deep  and  pious  attention  paid  to  him, 
from  the  plaided  old  women  at  the  front  of  the  tent,  to  the 
gaily  dressed  lad  and  lass  on  the  extremity  of  the  ground — 
his  descent,  and  the  communion  service — his  solemn  and 
powerful  consecration  prayer,  over  which  the  passing  cloud 
seemed  to  hover,  and  the  sheep  on  the  hill-side  to  forego, 
for  a  time,  their  pasture — his  bald  head,  (like  a  bare  rock 
encompassed  witli  furze,)  slightly  fringed  with  grey  hairs, 
remaining  uncovered  under  the  plashing  of  a  descending 
torrent,  and  his  right  hand  thrust  upward,  in  lioly  indigna 
tion,  against  the  proffered  umbrella: — all  this  I  see  under 
thealternating  splendoursanddarkenings,  lights  and  shadows, 
of  a  sultry  summer's  day.  The  thunder  is  heard  in  its  awful 
sublimity  ;  and,  whilst  the  hearts  of  man  and  of  beast  are 
quaking  around  and  above,  Fairly's  voice  is  louder  and  more 
confirmed,  his  countenance  is  brighter,  and  his  eve  nure 
assured,  and  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  muttering  heaven 
"Thou,  O  Lord,  art  ever  near  us,  but  we  perceive  Thee  nut. 
Thou  speakest  from  Zion,  and  in  a  still  "mall  voice,  but  it  is 
drowned  in  the  world's  murmurings.  Then  thou  comest 
forth  as  now,  in  Thy  throne  of  darkness,  and  encouipassetl 
Thy  Sinai  with  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  then  it  is 
that,  like  silly  and  timid  sheep,  who  have  stray^  from  their 
pasture,  we  stand  afar  off  and  tremble.  i'/i/.v  flash 
Thy  indignant  majesty,  which  has  now  crossed  ihese  aged 
eyes,  might,  hadst  Thou  but  so  willed  it,  have  dimmed  them 
for  ever;  and  this  vast  assemblage  of  sinful  life  might  have 
been,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve,  as  the  hosts  of  Assyria,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  Adniah  and  Zebnim  ;  but  thou  knowe.vt,  O 
Lord,  that  thou  hast  more  "(jrk  for  nie,  and  more  mercy  for 
ihem,  and  that  the  iirayers   of   ucniteiice  which    are    now 


knocking  hard  for  entrance  and  answer,  must  liave  time  and 
trial  to  prove  their  sincerity  So  be  it,  good  Lord  ! — for  tiu'ne 
ire,  that  hath  suddenly  kindled,  hath  passed;  ami  the  sun 
of  righteousness  himself  hath  bid  his  own  best  image  come 
forth  from  the  cloud,  to  enliven  our  assembly."  In  fact,  the 
thundir-cloud  had  passed,  and,  under  the  strong  relief  of  :i 
renewed  effulgence,  was  wrapping  in  its  trailing  ascent  the 
summits  of  the  more  distant  mountains. 

"  \  to  tlu;  liillg  will  lift  mine  cyrg. 
From  whence  doth  come  mine  aiil : 

My  oafcty  Cometh  from  tiic  Lord"- 

These  were  the  notes  which  pealed  in  the  after  scrvic 
of  that  memorable  occasion,  from,  at  least,  ten  thousand 
hearts.  Nor  is  there  any  object  in  nature  better  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  most  elevated  sentim(nts  of  devotion,  than 
such  a  sinuiltaneous  concordant  union  of  voice  and  purpose, 
in  praise  of  llim  "who  heaven  and  earth  hath  made. 

"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 
Sing  to  the  Lord" 

So  says  the  Divine  iilonitor  ;  but  what  says  modern  Fashion 
and  Refinement  ?  Let  them  answer,  in  succession,  for 
themselves.  And  fir»t,  then,  in  reference  to  Fashion.  AVhen 
examined  and  dulv  purged,  she  deposeth  that  the  time  was, 
when  men  were  not  ashamed  to  praise  their  God  "  before 
His  people  all  ;"  when  they  even  rejoiced,  with  what  tones 
they  might,  to  unite  their  tributary  stream  of  praise  lo  that 
vast  flood  which  rolled,  in  accumulated  ethcacy,  towards 
the  throne  on  high  ;  when  lord  and  lady,  husbandman 
and  mechanic,  learned  and  unlearned,  prince  and  people, 
sent  forth  their  hearts,  in  their  united  voices,  towards  Him 
who  is  the  God  over  all  and  the  Saviour  of  all.  She 
further  deposeth,  that  the  venerated  founders  of  our  Presby- 
terian Church  were  wont  to  scare  the  curlew  and  the 
bittern  of  the  mountain  and  the  marsh,  by  their  nightly 
songs  of  solemn  and  combined  thanksgiving  and  praise  ; 
and  that,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  continuance  of  this 
delightful  exercise,  our  Confession  of  Faith  strictly  enjoins 
us,  providing,  by  the  reading  of  "  the  line,"  against  cases  of 
extreme  ignorance  or  bodily  infirmity  ;  and  yet,  she  aver- 
reth  that,  in  defiance  of  law  and  practice,  of  reason  and 
revelation,  of  good  feeling  and  commonsense,  hath  it  become 
unfashionable  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard  praising  God.  It 
is  vulgar  and  unseemly,  it  would  appear,  in  the  extreme,  to 
modulate  the  voice  or  to  compose  the  countenance  into  any 
form  or  expression  which  might  imply  an  interest  in  the 
exercise  of  praise.  The  young  ^liss  in  her  teens,  whose 
tender  and  susceptible  heart  is  as  wax  to  impressions,  is 
half  betrayed  into  a  spontaneous  exhibition  of  devotional 
feeling  ;  but  she  looks  at  the  marble  countenance  and  change- 
less aspect  of  JManima,  and  is  silent.  The  home-bred,  un- 
adulterated peasant  would  willingly  persevere  in  a  practice 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  his  first  entrance  at 
the  church  stile  ;  but  his  superiors,  from  pew  and  gallery, 
discountenance  his  feelings,  and  indicate,  by  the  carelessness, 
[  had  almost  added  the  levity  of  their  demeanour,  that  they 
are  thinking  of  anything,  of  everything,  but  God's  praise ; 
whilst  the  voices  of  the  hired  precentor,  and  of  a  few  old 
women  and  rustics,  are  heard  uniting  in  suppressed  and 
feeble  symphony.  Nav,  there  is  a  case  still  more  revolting 
than  any  wliich  has  been  hitherto  denounced — that,  namely, 
of  our  young  probationers  and  ministers,  who,  in  many 
instances,  refuse,  even  in  the  pulpit,  that  example  wliich, 
with  their  last  breath,  they  were,  perhaps,  employed  in 
recommending.  I'here  they  sit  or  stoop  whilst  the  psahn 
is  singing,  busily  employed  in  revising  their  51. S.  ;  or  in 
reviewing  the  congregation  ;  in  selecting  and  marking  for 
emphasis  the  splendid  passages;  or  in  noting  for  observation 
whatever  of  interesting  the  dress  or  the  countenaces  of  the 
peojile  may  suggest.  So  much  for  Fn.shion  ;  and  now  for 
the  deposition  of  Rrfiiicvicnl  on  the  same  subject. 

lu'finenunt   has,   indeed,  much   to  answer   for  .'she     has 
brushed  the  coat  threadbare  •  she  has  wircdrawj  l]ie  liirtud 
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till  it  can  ^c■Jrcely  support  us  own  weight ;  and,  in  no  one 
instance,  has  her  besetting  sin  been  more  conspicuous  than 
in  her  intercommunings  with  our  church  psalmodv.  The 
old  women,  who,  from  the  original  establishment  of  Presby- 
tery, have  continued  to  occupy  and  grace  our  pulpit  stairs, 
are  oftentimes  defective  in  point  of  sweetness  and  delicacy 
of  voice — in  fact,  thev  do  not  sing,  but  croon  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  even  been  known  to  outrun  the  precen- 
tor by  several  measures,  and  to  return  upon  him  a  second 
time  ere  the  conclusion  of  the  line.  What  then  .' — thev 
always  croon  in  a  low  key  ;  and,  if  tliey  are  gratified,  their 
!Maker  pleased,  and  the  congregation  in  general  undisturbed, 
the  principal  parties  are  disposed  of.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
something  unpleasing,  to  a  refined  ear,  in  the  jarring  concord 
nf  a  rustic  euphonv,  when,  in  full  voice,  of  a  sacramental 
Sabbath  evening,  they  are  inclined  to  hold  on  with  irresist- 
ible swing.  But  what  they  want  in  harmony,  thev  have  in 
cood  will  ;  what  they  lose  in  meloily,  they  gain  in  the 
rinfin"  echo  of  their  voices  from  roof  and  ceiling.  And, 
were  it  possible,  without  silencing  the  uninstructed,  to 
gratify  and  encourage  the  refined  and  the  disciplined,  then 
were  there  at  once  a  union  and  a  unison  of  agreeables  ;  but, 
as  this  object  has  never  been  effected,  or  even  attempted,  and 
as  KeSnemcnt  has  at  once  laid  aside  all  regard  for  the  humble 
and  untrained  worshipper,  and  has  set  her  stamp  and  sesl 
upon  a  trained  band  of  vocal  performers,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  all  rightly  constituted  minds  to  oppose,  if  they  cannot  stem 
the  tide — to  mark  and  stigmatize  that  as  unbecoming  and 
absurd,  which  the  folly  of  the  age  would  have  us  consider 
as  improvement.  It  is  of  little  moment,  whether  the 
office  of  psalm-singing  be  committed  to  a  silent  band,  who 
surround,  with  their  merry  faces  and  tenor  pipes,  the  pre- 
centor's seat,  or  be  entrusted  to  separate  parties,  scattered 
through  the  congregation — still,  so  long  as  the  taught  alone 
are  expected  to  sing,  the  original  end  of  psalm-singing 
is  lost  sight  of,  the  habits  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
are  violated,  and  manner  being  preferred  to  matter — an ! 
attuned  voice  to  a  fervent  spirit — a  manifest  violence  is 
done  to  the  feelings  of  the  truly  devout. 

No  two  things  are  probably  more  distinct  and  separate  in 
/he  reader's  mind,  than  preaching  and  fishing ;  yet  in  mine  i 
thev  are  closely  associated. 

And  is  not  fishing  or  angling  with  the  rod  a  most  fascinating 
amusement?  There  is  just  enough  of  address  required  to 
admit  and  imply  a  gratifying  admixture  of  self-approbation, 
and  enough,  at  the  same  time,  of  chance  or  circumstance  over 
which  the  fisher  has  no  control,  to  keep  expectation  alive 
even  during  the  most  deplorable  luck.  Hence  a  renl  fisher 
is  seldom  found,  from  want  of  success  merely,  to  relinquish 
iiis  rod  in  disgust ;  but,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  hill  man  of 
the  old  school,  he  is  patient  in  tribulation,  rejoicing  in  hope. 
"  Meliorc  opera,"  is  written  upon  his  countenance  ;  and  whilst 
niischance  and  misfortune  haunt  him,  it  may  be,  from  stream 
to  stream,  or  from  pool  to  pool,  he  still  looks  down  the 
glen,  and  along  the  river's  course  ;  he  still  regards  in  anxious 
expectation  the  alluring  and  more  promising  curl,  the 
circulating  and  creamy  froth,  the  suddenly  broken  and 
hesitating  gullet,  and  the  dark  clayey  bank,  under  which 
the  water  runs  thick  and  the  foam-bells  figure  bright  and 
starry.  lie  knows  that  one  single  hour  of  successful  ad- 
venture, when  the  cloud  has  ascended  and  the  shadow  is 
deep,  and  the  breeze  comes  upwards  on  the  stream,  and 
the  whole  finny  race  are  in  etiger  expectation  of  the  ap- 
]ir(iach'ng  shower — that  one  single  hour  of  this  description 
will  amply  repay  him  for  every  discouragement  and  mis- 
fortune. 

And  who  that  has  enjoyed  this  one  little  hour  of  success, 
would  consider  the  purchase  as  dearly  made  }  Is  it  with  b.ait 
that  you  are  angling  ? — and  in  the  solitude  of  a  mountain  glen 
can  vou  discover  the  stream  of  your  hope,  stretching  away. 
Like  a  bliie  pennant  waving   into  the  distance   and  escaping 


from  view,  becind  some  proJecHng  angle  of  the  hill  ?  Your 
fishing-rod  is  tight  and  right,  your  line  is  in.  order,  your 
hook  penetrates  your  finger  to  the  barb  ;  other  companions 
than  the  plover,  the  lark,  and  the  water-wagtail,  you  have 
none.  This  is  no  hour  for  chirping  grashopper,  or  Baunt- 
ing  butterfly,  or  booming  bee  ;  the  overshaded  and  ruffled 
water  receives  yot;r  bait  with  a  plump  ;  and,  ere  it  has 
travelled  to  the  distance  of  si.x  feet,  it  is  nailed  down  to  the 
leeward  of  a  stone  ;  you  pull  recklessly  and  fearlessly,  and, 
flash  after  flash,  and  flap  after  flap,  comes  there  in  upon 
your  hull  the  spotted  and  ponderous  inmate  of  the  flood  ! 
Or  is  it  the  fly  wiih  wliicli  you  are  plying  the  river's  fuller 
and  more  seaward  flow .'  The  wide  extent  of  streamy 
pool  is  before  you  and  beyond  your  reach.  Fathom  after 
fathom  goes  reeling  from  your  pirn  ;  but  still  you  are  barely 
able  to  drop  the  far  fly  into  the  distant  curl.  "  Ilabet  !"  he 
has  it ;  and  proudly  does  he  bear  himself  in  the  plenitudei 
of  strength,  space,  and  freedom.  Your  line  cuts  and  carver 
the  water  into  all  manner  of  squares',  triangles,  and  parallel- 
ograms. Now  he  makes  a  few  capers  in  the  air,  and  shews 
you,  as  an  opera  dancer  would  do,  his  proportions  and 
agility  ;  now  again,  he  is  sulky  and  restive,  and  gives  you  to 
understand  that  the  tis  inertice  is  strong  within  him. 
But  fate  is  in  all  his  operations,  and  his  last  convulsive 
eflfort  makes  the  sand  and  the  water  commingle  at  the 
landing-place. 

The  resort  of  the  fisher  is  amidst  the  retirements  of  what, 
and  what  alone,  can  be  justly  denominated  undegradeJ 
nature.  The  furnace,  and  the  manufactory,  and  the  bleach- 
ing-green,  and  the  tall,  red,  smoke-vomiting  chimney,  are  his 
utter  aversion.  The  village,  the  clachan,  the  city,  he 
avoids  ;  he  flies  from  them  as  from  something  intolerablv 
hostile  to  his  hopes.  He  holds  no  voluntary  intercourse 
with  man,  or  with  his  petty  and  insignificant  achievements. 
"  He  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  hills,"  and  his  steps  lie  through 
retired  glen,  and  winding  vale,  and  smiling  strath,  up  to  the 
misty  eminence  and  cairn-topped  peak.  He  catches  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun,  not  through  the  dim  and  disfiguring 
smoke  of  a  city,  but  over  the  sparkling  and  diamonded  moun- 
tain, above  the  unbroken  and  undulating  line  of  the  distant 
horizon.  His  conversa"  m  is  with  heaven — with  the  mist, 
and  the  cloud,  and  the  sky  ;  the  great,  the  unmeasured,  the 
incomprehensible  are  around  him  ;  and  all  the  agitation  and 
excitement  to  which  his  hopes  and  fears  as  a  mere  fisher 
subject  him,  cannot  completely  withdraw  his  soul  from 
that  character  of  sublimity  by  which  the  mountain  solitude 
is  so  perceptibly  impressed. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  day's  sport.  The  morning 
was  warm,  and  in  fact  somewhat  sultry ;  and  swarms 
of  insects  arose  on  my  path.  As  every  gullet  was  gush- 
ing with  water,  it  behoved  me  to  ascend,  even  beyond 
my  former  travel,  to  the  purest  streams  or  feeders,  which 
run  unseen,  in  general,  among  the  hills.  The  clouds, 
as  I  hurried  on  my  way,  began  to  gather  up  into  a 
dense  and  darkening  awning.  There  was  a  slight  and 
somewhat  hesitating  breeze  on  the  hill-side — for  I  could 
see  the  heath  and  bracken  bending  under  it;  but  it  ^m.s 
scarcely  perceptible  beneath.  This,  however,  I  regretted  the 
less,  as  the  mountain  torrent  to  which  I  had  attached 
mvself  was  too  precipitous  and  streamy  in  its  course  to 
rtquire  the  aids  of  wind  and  curl  to  forward  the  sport. 
Let  the  true  fisher — for  he  only  can  appreciate  the  circuni. 
stances — say,  what  must  have  been  my  delight,  my  rapture, 
as  I  proceeded  to  prepare  my  rod,  open  out  my  line  over 
the  brink  of  a  gullet,  along  which  the  water  rushed  like 
porter  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  whi':h  the  froth  tilted  round  and  round  in  most 
inviting  eddies.  Here  there  were  no  springing  of  trouts  to 
the  surface,  nor  coursing  of  alarmed  shoals  beneath.  The 
darkened  heaven  was  reflected  b.ick  by  the  darker  water  ; 
and  the  torrent  kept  dashing,  tumbling,  and  brawling  along 
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under  the  impulse  and  agitation  of  a  swiftly  ebliing  flood. 
I  li;ui  hit  upon  that  very  critical  shade,  betwixt  the  hifi;li 
hrown  and  soft  blue  colour,  ^vhicll  every  mountain  angler 
knows  well  how  to  appreciate  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  every  turn 
and  entanglement  of  my  line,  formed  a  barrier  betwixt  me 
and  paradise.  The  very  first  throw  was  successful,  ere  the 
bait  had  travelled  twice  round  the  eddy  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gullet.  When  trouts,  in  such  circumstances,  take 
nt  all,  they  do  so  in  good  earnest.  They  are  all  on  the  outlook 
for  food,  and  dash  at  the  swiftly-descending  bait  with  a 
freedom  and  good  ^^ill  which  almost  uniformly  insures 
their  capture.  And  here,  for  the  benefit  of  bait  fishers,  it 
may  be  ])roper  to  mention  that  success  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  choosing  and  preparing  of  the  worms — though  these 
undoubtedly  are  important  points — as  in  the  throwing  and 
drawing,  or  rather  dragging  of  the  line.  In  such  mountain 
rapids,  the  trout  always  turn  their  lieads  to  the  current,  and 
never  gorge  the  bait  till  they  have  placed  themselves  lower 
down  in  the  water  ;  consequently,  by  pulling  dcrvnrvaids, 
two  manifest  advantages  are  gained  :  the  trout  is  often 
hooked  without  gorging,  or  even  biting  at  all,  and  the 
current  assists  the  fisher  in  landing  his  prize,  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  may  be  done  in  an  instant,  and  at  a  single 
pull.  But  to  return.  Jly  success  on  this  occasion  was 
altogether  beyond  precedent ;  at  every  turn  and  wheel  of 
the  winding  torrent,  I  was  sure  to  grace  the  green  turf  or 
sandy  channel  with  another  and  another  yellow-sided  and 
brightly-spotted  half-pounder.  The  very  sheep,  as  they 
travelled  along  their  mountain  pathway,  stopped  and  gazed 
down  on  the  sport.  The  season  was  harvest,  and  the 
Jjammas  floods  liad  brought  up  the  bull  or  sea  trouts.  I  had 
all  along  hoped  that  one  or  two  stragglers  might  have  reached 
my  position  ;  and  this  hope  had  animated  every  pull.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  day  was  well  advanced,  that  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  hooking  a  large,  powerful, 
active,  and  new-run  "  milter."  In  fisher  weight,  he  might 
seem  ^/ive,  but  in  imperial,  he  would  possibly  not  exceed 
two  or  three  pounds.  Immediately  upon  his  feeling  the 
steel,  he  plunged  madly,  flung  himself  into  the  air,  dived 
again  into  the  depths,  and  flounced  about  in  the  most  active 
and  courageous  style  imaginable.  At  last,  taking  the  stream 
head  somewhat  suddenly,  he  shewed  tail  and  fin  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  brought  his  two  extremities  almost 
into  contact,  shot  liiraself  upwards  like  an  arrow,  and  was 
off  with  the  hook  and  a  yard  of  line  ere  I  had  time  to  pre- 
}iare  against  the  danger  ;  but,  as  unforeseen  circumstances 
led  to  this  catastrophe,  occurrences  equally  unlocked  for 
lepaired  the  loss  ;  for,  in  an  instant,  I  secured  the  disengaged 
captive  whilst  floundering  upon  the  sand,  having,  by  his 
headlong  precipitancy,  fairly  pitched  himself  out  of  his 
native  element.  There  he  lay,  like  a  ship  in  tl>e  shallows, 
exhibiting  scale  and  fin,  and  shoulder  and  spot,  of  the  most 
fascinating  hue  ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  as  the  recollection  of 
the  fatal  precipitancy  seemed  to  return  upon  him,  he  cut  a 
few  capers  and  exhibited  a  few  somersets,  which  contributed 
materially  to  insure  his  capture  and  increase  my  delight. 

By  this  time  I  had  ascended  nearly  to  the  source  of  the 
stream  ;  and  at  every  opening  up  of  the  glen,  I  could  per- 
ceive a  sensible  diminution  of  the  current.  I  was  quite  alone 
in  the  solitude  ;  and  my  unwonted  success  had  rendered 
me  insensible  to  the  escape  of  time.  The  glen  terminated 
nt  last  in  a  linn  and  scaur,  beyond  which  it  did  not  appear 
probable  that  trouts  would  ascend.  Whilst  I  was  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  the  objects  around  me,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  my  return  home,  I  became  all  at  once  enveloped  in 
mist  and  darkness,  The  mist  was  dense,  and  close,  and 
suffocating,  whilst  the  darkness  increased  every  instant.  I 
felt  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  as  if  I  had  been  shut  up  in  an 
empty  oven  ;  my  situation  stared  me  at  once  in  the  face, 
and  1  took  to  ray  heels  over  the  heath,  in  wliat  I  considered  a 
homewaid  direction.     Now  that  my  cars  were  relieved  from 


the  gurgling  sound  of  the  water,  I  could  perceive,  through 
the  stillness  of  the  air,  that  the  thunder  was  behind  me. 
I  liad  been  taught  to  consider  thunder  as  the  voice  of  the 
"  Jlost  High,"  when  he  speaks  in  his  wrath,  and  felt  my 
whole  soul  prostrated  under  the  divine  rebuke.  Some 
passages  of  the  18th  Psalm  rushed  on  my  remembrance  ; 
and,  as  the  lightnings  began  to  kindle,  and  the  thunder  to 
advance,  I  could  hear  myself,  involuntarily,  repeating — 

"  Up  from  liis  nostrils  oamo  a  smoke, 

And  from  liis  moulh  tlaTc  came 
Devouring  fire  ;  and  coals  by  it 

Were  turned  into  Banic. 

"  Tlio  Lord  God  also  in  the  lieavens 

Did  tliundcr  in  liis  iVf, 
And  there  the  Highest  pave  his  voice— 

Hail-stoncs  and  coals  of  fire." 

Such  was  the  subject  of  my  meditation,  as  the  muttering,  and 
seemingly  subterraneous  thunder  boomed  and  quavered  be- 
hind me.  At  last,  one  broad  and  whizzing  flash  ])assed  over, 
around,  beneath,  and  I  could  almost  imagine,  through  me 
The  clap  followed  instantly,  and,  by  its  deafening  knell, 
drove  me  head  foremost  into  the  heathy  moss.  Had  the 
earth  now  opened  (as  to  Curtius  of  old)  before  me,  1  should 
certainly  have  dashed  into  the  crater,  in  order  to  escape 
from  that  explosive  omnipotence  which  seemed  to  overtake 
me.  Peal  after  peal  pitched,  with  a  rending  and  tearing 
sound,  upon  the  drum  of  my  ear  and  the  parapet  of  my 
brain;  whilst  the  mist  and  the  darkness  were  kindled  up 
around  me,  into  an  oven  glow.  I  could  hear  a  strange  rush 
upon  the  mountain,  and  along  theglen^  as  if  the  Solwa}'  had 
overleaped  all  bounds,  and  was  careering  some  thousand  feet 
abreast  over  Criffel  and  Queensberry.  Down  it  came  at 
last,  in  a  swirl  and  a  roar,  as  if  .rocks,  and  cairns,  and 
heath  were  commingled  in  its  sweep.  This  terrible  blast 
was  only  the  immediate  precursor  of  a  hail  storm — which, 
descending  at  first  in  separate  and  distinct  ])icces,  as  if  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  uproar  had  been  pitching  marbles — . 
came  on  at  last  with  a  rush,  as  if  Satan  himself  had  been 
dumriddling  the  elements.  The  water  in  the  moss-hag 
rose  up,  and  boiled  and  sputtered  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
and  a  rock,  underneath  the  hollow  corner  of  which  I  had 
now  crept  on  hands  and  knees,  rattled  all  over,  as  if  assailed 
by  musketry.  I  lay  now  altogether  invisible  to  mortal  eye, 
amidst  the  mighty  movements  of  the  elements — a  thing  of 
nought,  endeavouring  to  crawl  into  nonentity — a  tiny  per- 
cipient amidst  the  blind  urgency  of  nature.  1  lay  in  all  the 
prostration  of  a  bruised  and  subdued  spirit,  praying  fer- 
vently and  loudly  unto  God  that  he  might  be  pleased  to 
cover  me  with  his  hand  till  his  wrath  was  overpast.  And. 
to  my  persuasion  at  the  time,  my  prayers  were  not  alto- 
gether inefficient :  the  storm  softened — rain  succeeded  to 
hail,  a  pause  followed  the  hurricane,  and  the  thunder'? 
voice  had  already  travelled  away  over  the  brow  of  the  on- 
ward mountain. 

Whilst  I  was  debating  with  myself  whether  it  were 
safer,  now  that  the  night  had  fairly  closed  in  upon  the 
pathless  moor,  to  remain  all  night  in  my  present  position,  or 
to  attempt  once  more  my  return  home,  I  heard,  all  of 
a  sudden,  the  sound  of  human  voices,  which  the  violence 
of  the  storm  had  prevented  me  from  sooner  perceiving.  I 
scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  more  alarmed  or  comforted 
by  this  discovery.  From  my  prenous  state  of  agitation, 
combined  with  my  early  and  rooted  belief  in  all  manner  of 
supernaturals,  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  terror  ;  but  the 
accents  were  so  manifestly  human,  that,  in  spite  of  my 
apprehensions,  they  tended  to  cheer  me.  As  I  continued, 
therefore,  to  listen  >vith  mouth  and  ears,  the  voices  became 
louder  and  louder,  and  more  numerous,  mixed  and  commingled 
as  they  appeared  at  last  to  be,  wilh  the  tread  and  the  plash 
of  horses'  feet.  These  demonstrations  of  an  approaching 
cavalcade,  naturally  called  upon  me  to  narrow,  as  much 
and  as  speedily  as  possible,  my  circumference  ;  in  othei 
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avoids,  to  creep,  as  it  ivere,  into  my  slicll,  by  occupying  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  recess,  to  which  I  betook  myself 
at  first  for  shelter,  and  now  for  concealment.  There  I  lay, 
like  a  limpet  stuck  to  the  rock,  ag.ainst  which  I  could  feel 
my  heart  beat  with  accelerated  rapidity.  In  this  situation, 
I  could  distinguish  voices  and  expressions,  and  ultimately 
unravel  the  import  of  a  conversation  interlarded  with  oaths 
and  similar  ornamental  flourishes.  There  was  a  proposal 
to  halt,  alight,  and  refresh  in  this  sequestered  situation. 
Such  a  proposal,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  to  me 
anything  but  agreeable.  Here  was  I,  according  to  my  reck- 
oning, surrounded  by  a  band  of  robbers,  and  liable  every 
instant  to  detection.  Fire  arms  were  talked  of,  and  pre- 
parations, offensive  or  defensive,  were  proposed.  I  could 
distinctly  smell  gunpowder.  In  the  meantime,  a  fire  was 
struck  up  at  no  great  distance,  under  the  glare  of  which  I 
could  distinguish  horses  heavilj'  panniered,  and  strange 
looking  countenances,  congregating  within  fifty  paces  of 
my  retreat.  The  shadow  of  the  intervening  corner  of  the 
rock  covered  me — otherwise  immediate  detection  would 
iiave  been  inevitable.  The  thunder  and  lightnings,  with 
nil  their  terrors,  were  nothing  to  this.  In  the  one  case,  I 
was  placed  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  a  merciful,  as  well 
as  a  mighty  Being ;  but  at  present  I  ran  every  risk  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  counsels  I  had  overheard 
and  whose  tender  mercies  were  only  cruelty.  As  I  lay, 
rod,  basket,  and  fish,  crumpled  up  into  a  comer  of  con- 
tracted dimensions — all  ear,  however,  and  eye  towards  the 
light — I  could  mark  the  shadows  of  several  individuals,  w  ho 
were  manifestly  engaged  in  the  peaceful  and  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  eating  and  drinking  ;  hands,  arms,  and  flaggons 
projected  in  lengthened  obscurity  over  the  mass,  and  inti- 
mated, by  the  rapidity  and  character  of  their  movements, 
that  jaws  were  likewise  in  motion.  The  long  pull,  with 
the  accompanying  smack,  were  likewise  audible  ;  and  it 
was  manifest  that  the  repast  was  not  more  substantial  than 
the  beverage  was  exhilarating — "  Word  follows  word,  from 
question  answer  flows."  Dangers  and  contingencies — which, 
while  the  flame  was  kindling  and  the  fiaggon  was  filling, 
seemed  to  agitate  and  interest  all — were  now  talked  of  as 
bugbears ;  and  oaths  of  heavy  and  horrifj'ing  defianc>»  were 
hurled  into  the  ear  of  night,  with  many  concomitant  ex- 
pressions of  security  and  self-reliance.  The  night,  though 
dark,  had  now  become  still  and  warm ;  and  the  ground 
which  they  occupied,  like  my  own  retreat,  had  been  p.ar- 
tially  protected  from  the  bail  and  the  rain  by  the  projecting 
rock.  The  stunted  roots  of  burnt  heath,  or  "  birns," 
served  them  plentifully  for  fuel ;  and  altogether  their  situa- 
tion was  not  so  uncomfortable  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Still,  however,  their  character,  employment,  and  conversa- 
tion, appeared  to  me  a  fearful  mystery.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  evident,  that  they  conceived  themselves  as 
•engaged  in  some  illegal  transactions.  Their  whole  revel 
was  tainted  with  treason  and  insubordination  ;  kings  and 
rulers  were  disposed  of  with  little  ceremony  ;  and  excise 
officers,  in  particular,  were  visited  with  anathemas  not  to 
be  mentioned.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  whole 
party  seemed  verging  towards  downright  intoxication,  a 
pistol  bullet  burst  itself  to  atoms  on  the  projecting  corner 
of  the  rock  ;  and  the  report  which  accompanied  this  demon- 
stration was  followed  up  by  oaths  of  challenge  and  impre- 
cation. The  fire  went  out  as  if  by  magic,  and  an  imme- 
diate rush  to  arras,  accompanied  by  shots  and  clashing  of 
lethal  weapons,  indicated  a  struggle  for  life. 

"  Stand  and  surrender,  you  smuggling  scoundrels  !  or  by 
all  that  is  sacred,  not  one  of  you  shall  quit  this  spot  in 
life  !'• 

This  salutation  was  answered  by  a  renewed  discharge  of 
musketry  ;  and  the  darkness,  which  was  relieved  by  the 
momentary  flash,  became  instantly  more  impenetrable  than 
ever.     Men  evidently  pursued  men,  and  horses  were  held 


by  the  bridle,  or  driven  into  speed  as  circurastanci.'j  ,)er- 
mitttd.  IIow  it  happened  that  I  neither  screamed,  fainted, 
nor  died  outright,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  determine,  llie 
darkness,  however,  was  my  covering  ;  and  even  amidst  the 
unknown  horrors  of  the  onset,  I  felt  in  some  degree 
assured  by  the  extinction  of  the  fire.  But  this  assurance 
was  not  of  long  continuance  :  the  assailing  party  had  evi- 
dently taken  possession  of  the  field  ;  and,  after  a  few  ques- 
tions of  mutual  recognition  and  congratulation,  proceeded 
to  secure  their  booty,  which  consisted  of  one  horse,  with  a 
considerable  assortment  of  barrels  and  panniers.  This  w.-is 
done  under  the  light  of  the  rekindled  fire,  around  which  a 
repetition  of  the  Ibrmer  festivities  was  immediately  com- 
menced. The  fire,  however,  now  flared  full  in  my  face, 
and  led  to  my  immediate  detection.  I  was  summoned  to 
come  forth,  with  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  placed  within  a  few 
inches  of  my  ear — an  injunction  which  I  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  resist.  I  rolled  immediately  outwards  from 
under  the  rock,  disjilaying  my  basket  and  rod,  and  scream- 
ing all  the  while  heartily  for  mercv.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, a  horse  was  heard  to  approach,  and  a  challenge  was 
immediately  sent  through  the  darkness  ;  every  musket  was 
levelled  in  the  direction  of  the  apprehended  danger  ;  when 
a  voice,  to  which  I  was  by  no  means  a  stranger,  imme- 
diately restored  matters  to  their  former  bearing. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  o'  a'  this,  my  lads  ?  And 
how  come  the  King's  servants  to  be  sae  ill  lodged  at  this 
time  o'  night?  He  must  be  a  shabby  landlord  that  has 
naething  better  than  the  bare  healh  and  the  hard  rock  to 
accommodate  his  guests  wi'." 

"  Oh,  Fairly,  my  old  man  of  the  covenant,"  vociferated 
the  leader  of  the  party,  "  how  come  vou  to  be  keeping 
company  with  the  whaup  and  the  curlew  at  this  time  o' 
night.'  But  a  drink  is  shorter  than  a  tale  ;  fling  the  bridle 
owre  the  grey  yad's  shoulders,  an'  ca'  her  to  the  bent,  till 
we  mak  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  this  little  natty 
gentleman,  whom  we  have  so  opportunely  encountered  on 
the  moor" — displaying,  at  the  same  time,  a  keg  or  small 
cask  of  the  liquor  referred  to,  and  shaking  it  joyously,  till 
it  clunked  again. 

In  an  instant.  Fairly  was  stationed  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
with  a  can  of  Martin's  brandy  in  his  hands,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  exceeding  surprise  on  bis  countenance,  as  he  per- 
ceived my  mother's  son,  in  full  length,  exhibited  before 
him.  I  did  not,  however,  use  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  re- 
cognition ;  but,  rushing  on  his  person,  I  clung  to  it  with  all 
the  convulsive  desperation  of  a  person  drowning.  Matters 
were  now  adjusted  by  mutual  recognitions  and  explanations  ; 
and  I  learned  that  1  had  been  the  unconscious  spectator  ol 
a  scuffle  betwixt  the  "  king's  oflicers"  and  a  "  band  ol 
smugglers  ;"  and  that  Fairly,  who  had  been  preaching  and 
baptizing  that  day  at  Burnfoot,  and  was  on  his  return  to- 
wards Durisdeer,  (where  he  was  next  day  to  officiate,) 
had  heard  and  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  firing.  In 
these  times  to  which  1  refer,  the  Isle  of  JIan  formed  a 
depot  for  illeg.ol  trafEc.  Tea,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  in  parti, 
cular,  found  their  way  from  the  Calf  of  Man  to  the  Kinns  of 
Galloway,  Richmaden,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Solway. 
From  the  latter  depot,  the  said  articles  were  smuggled,  dur- 
ing night  marches,  into  the  interior,  through  such  byways 
and  mountain  passes  as  were  unfrequented  or  inaccessible. 
After  suitable  libations  had  been  made,  I  was  mounted 
betwixt  a  couple  of  panniers,  and  soon  found  myself  in  my 
own  bed,  some  time  before 

"  That  hour  o'  night's  black  arch  the  kejrttane  I" 
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"  Wkm,,  .lamps,  I'll  fell  ye  what  we'll  do.  We'll  refer  our 
claims  to  Emily  hcrsclt',  and  let  her  decide  between  us,  and 
that  will  end  the  matter  at  once  and  for  ever ;  if  she  should 
(ircfer  you,  depend  upon  it,  1  will  not  cross  your  path  in 
any  way  ;  if  she  should  prefer  me,  1  shall  expect  that  you 
\\\\\  not  cross  mine." 

This,  introdiK  ed  by  some  preliminary  conversation  which 
we  do  not  think  it  nocessar)'  to  record,  was  said  by  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Whitford — to  be  afterwards  more  fully 
spoken  of — to  his  friend,  or  at  least  acquaintance,  James 
liryson,  also  a  young  man,  and  of  whom  we  shall  likewise 
subsequently  speak  at  more  length. 

"  Oh,  ho,  friend  !"  replied  the  latter  to  tbis  proposal,  with 
•I  contemptuous  sneer,  "  catch  me  there  if  you  can.  You 
<nust  think  me  a  confounded  fool,  indeed,  Whitford,  if  you 
imagine  I  would  trust  my  happiness,  and  I  may  say  my 
fortune  too,  to  one  throw  of  the  dice.  No,  no,  Charlie — I 
mean  to  continue  the  game.  You  may  do  as  you  like.  I 
know  perfectly  how  far  your  sly,  wheedling,  hypocritical 
manner,  and  smooth  tongue,  hare  imposed  upon  Emily's 
good  nature  already,  and  that,  on  the  footing  on  which  you 
have  contrived  to  place  yourself  with-  her,  I  should  have 
but  little  chance  if  matters  were  brought  at  this  moment  to 
the  crisis  you  propose.  But  I  shall  persevere,  Whitford  ;  and 
if  I  do  not  succeed  in  disabusing  her  of  the  good  opinion 
she  entertains  of  you,  I  shall  know  what  and  whom  to  blame 
for  my  want  of  success  ;  and,  mark  me,  Whitford,"  he  added, 
with  a  fiendish  ferocity  of  manner,  "if  Emily.after  all,  decide 
in  your  favour,  hang  me  if  I  don't  spoil  some  sport — that's 
all."  And  the  speaker  rode  ofl' — for  both  he  and  his 
acquaintance  were  mounted  on  the  occasion  of  this  meeting 
— without  allowing  Whitford  time  to  make  any  reply. 

We  now  proceed  to  say  who  the  interlocutors  were — a 
piece  of  information  that  may  be  conveyed  in  very  short 
space.  Charles  Whitford  was,  at  the  period  of  our  story,  a 
young  country  practitioner  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a 
lad  of  great  promise.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  was  of  excellent  character  and  dispositions,  and  of 
manners  that  did  even  more  for  him  than  his  skill,  great  as 
that  was,  by  gaining  him  the  good  will  and  good  opinion  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  either  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession or  otherwise.  The  young  surgeon  was,  in  short,  a 
general  favourite,  and  was,  in  consequence,  in  a  fair  «ay  of 
makingahandsomelivingby  his  practice;  but,  at  the  moment 
of  which  we  speak  of  him,  he  had  just  begun  the  world,  and 
had  little  of  its  property  beyond  his  case  of  lancets,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  depend  upon  hut  his  character  and 
abilities,  his  steady  application  to  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties,  industry,  and  perseverance.  With 
these,  however,  he  fearlessly  commenced  his  career ;  and 
resolving  that  there  should  be  nothing  wanting  on  his  own 
part,  he  felt  confjdent  in  the  result.  To  a  young  medical 
practitioner  thus  situated,  nothing  could  be  more  advan-- 
tageous  than  a  matrimonal  connection  with  some  family  of 
influence  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  where  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  share  of  wealth,  of  respectability,  and 
local  influence  ;  and  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  as  this, 
the  young  surgeon  was  not  unlikely  to  be  blessed  with. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of ,  in  which  he 

resided,  there  lived  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  IMaxwoll, 
He  was  a  retired  captain  of  the  navy,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property  and  influence.  Captain  Maxwell  was  a 
widower,  with  an  only  child,  Emily  Maxwell,  a  lively, 
pretty,  and  interesting  girl  of  nineteen  ;  and  at  the  house 
of  her  father,  Whitford  was  a  frequent  visitor,  hoth  profes- 
sionally and  as  a  friend  ;  for,  in  the  former  capacity,  hij 
presence  was  frequently  required  by  the  captain,  whose  health 
had  suffered  in  foreign  climes  ;  but  in  both  he  was  equally 
welcome.  The  course  of  events  here  was  a  perfectly  natural 
one  :  the  j'oung  surgeon  was  captivated  with  the  elegant 
form,  pleasing  manners,  cultivated  mind,  and  gentle  dis- 
positions of  Emily  JIaxwell  ;  and  she  was  no  less  taken 
with  the  qualities,  both  mental  and  personal,  of  the  young 
practitioner;  and  an  attachment,  mutual.ardent, and  sincere, 
was  the  consequence.  But  Whitford  had  not  the  field  to 
himself;  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  carry  off  the  prize  un- 
disputed, lie  had  a  rival,  and  this  rival  was  James  Bryson, 
the  son  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  who,  at  his  death — for 
the  latter  was  now  dead  several  years — had  left  him  con- 
siderable property  ;  but  it  had  suflercd  grievously  in  the 
hands  of  the  son,  who  kept  open  house,  night  and  day,  after 
his  father's  decease,  for  all  the  idle  and  dissipated  of  liia 
acquaintance  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  reckless 
hospitality,  until  he  had  almost  literally  nothing  left  to  give 
them — a  condition  from  which  he  vuuld  willingly  have 
relieved  himself,  by  obtaining  the  hand  of  Emily  Maxwell, 
whose  fortune,  he  calculated,  would  enable  him  to  resume 
the  course  of  dissipation  which  the  exhaustion  of  means  had 
interrupted. 

Young  Bryson,  at  this  period,  occupied  a  large  mansiun 
at  the  west  end  of  the  village  in  which  Whitford  resided. 
In  his  father's  time,  this  house  presented  a  highly  respectable 
appearance.  It  v.'as  regularly  overcast  on  the  outside  every 
year  ;  and  the  ornamental  grounds  around  it — its  \\alks. 
plots  of  flowers,  and  shrubbery — were  ahv.iys  kept  in  tlip 
most  perfect  order  ;  and  thus  gave  an  air,  not  only  of  comfort 
but  elegance,  to  the  villa  of  Oakfield,  as  the  house  was 
called.  But  how  difiercnt  was  its  appearance  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  new  master!  Everything  within  it  and  around  it 
was  allowed  to  go  to  decav.  The  shrubbery  and  flower, 
plots  were  neglected  ;  the  walks,  once  so  trim  and  neat,  were 
overrun  with  grass  and  weeds  ;  and  the  house  itself  was 
disfigured  by  huge  stains,  imprinted  by  the  dirty  water 
from  the  roof,  which,  escaping  in  fifty  places  from  the 
dilapidated  gutters  on  the  eaves,  streamed  down  the  walls, 
and  left  its  traces  in  broad  black  lines — thus  imparting 
to  the  man-ion  a  peculiar  air  of  discomfort  and  squalor. 
Yet,  while  nionev  lasted,  was  there  little  corresjiondence 
between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  Oakfield  House.  The 
former  was,  as  we  have  described  it,  all  discomfort  and  di- 
lapidation— the  latter  all  riotous  mirth  and  dtbauchery  ; 
groaning  tables  and  oft-replenished  wine  baskets  telling  of 
the  ruin  that  was  going  forward.  Hundreds  were  spent  in 
the  inside  of  the  house,  but  not  one  sixpence  could  be  spared  ■ 
for  the  out. 

At  the  precise  period  of  our  story,  however,  this  revelry 
had  ceased  ;  and  for  the  very  good  reason  assigned — namelv, 
the  want  of  means  to  continue  it ;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
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desolation  wliicli  lie  himself  h.id  createa,  sat,  stern  and 
gloomy,  the  master  of  tlie  by-gone  revels,  ruminating  on  the 
misery  he  had  brought  on  himself,  and  how  lie  miglit  retrieve 
his  fallen  fortunes;  and  when  he  thought  of  the  latter,  he 
thought  of  Emily  Maxwell. 

Such  was  the  rival  of  the  young  surgeon;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  worthlessncss  of  his  character,  and  the  well 
kr.own  depravity  of  his  habits,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  a  formidable  one;  for  he  was  accomplished,  of  a  hand- 
some person,  and,  when  he  chose,  of  very  agreeable  manners, 
though  they  were  naturally  rough  and  boisterous;  but,  as  it 
was,  he  had  little  chance  of  superseding  the  former  in  the 
affections  of  a  creature  so  mild  and  gentle  as  her-  -we  can- 
not say  whose  hand — but  whose  fortune  be  sought. 

The"  particular  occasion  and  circumstances  on  and  in 
which  Bryson  and  Whitford  met,  when  the  conversation 
with  which  we  opened  our  tale  passed,  was  their  coming 
accidentallyin  contact  one  day  in  a  narrow  by-road,  by  which 
Whitford  was  passing  to  visit  a  patient  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance, and  Bryson  was  returning  home  from  a  fox-chase  in 
■which  he  had  been  a  participator.  Their  meeting  on  this 
occasion  was  involuntary,  as,  indeed,  were  all  their  meetings, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  Bryson,  who  avoided  his  rival, 
because  he  hated  him.  The  former  also  avoided  the  latter 
when  he  could  ;  but  he  did  not  do  so  from  any  dislike 
he  entertained  of  him  personally,  but  from  a  desire  to 
escape  the  unpleasant  feelings  which  the  ferocity  and  bru 
fality  of  Bryson,  on  such  occasions,  was  so  well  calculated 
to  excite. 

Whitford  was  always  a  welcome  visiter  at  Captain  Jlax- 
■wcU's,  though  that  gentleman  did  not  feel  altogether  dis- 
posed to  look  on  the  young  surgeon  in  the  light  of  a  pro- 
bable son-in-law.  He  expected  better  things  for  his 
daughter;  and  certainly,  in  so  far  as  regarded  fortune,  he  had 
a  right  to  do  so  ;  for  Emily  would  bring  her  husband,  who- 
ever be  might  be,  a  considerable  sum;  and  he  expected,  not 
unreasonably,  that  that  husband  should  be  at  least  as  well 
provided  as  she  was.  In  point  of  character,  conduct,  and 
dispositions,  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to  Whitford 
becoming  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  His  want  of  for- 
tune was  the  only  desideratum,  therefore  ;  but  it  was  to 
him  one  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  he  never  admitted  to 
himself  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  their  ever  being 
united.  If  these,  however,  were  his  sentiments  regarding 
Whitford,  those  he  entertained  on  the  same  question,  in 
relation  to  Brysnn,  were  of  a  still  more  hopeless  character 
for  the  interests  of  that  person.  No  advantages  of  fortune, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  would  have  induced  him  to  be- 
stow his  daughter's  band  on  him  ;  and,  knowing  him  to  be 
not  only  a  bad  but  a  ruined  man,  he  would  have  shut  bis 
tloor  altogether  against  the  visits  of  the  impoverished  spend- 
thrift, who  was  an  almost  daily  caller  at  Spring  Vale,  the 
captain's  residence,  but  from  regard  to  the  memory  of 
liis  father,  who  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friends. 

Thus  stood  matters  with  the  different  chamalis  personal 
whom  we  have  introduced  to  the  reader,  at  the  period 
when  we  would  have  him  to  take  an  interest  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Some  time  aftcrthemectlngbctwecn  Whitford  andBryson, 
as  recorded  at  the  outset  of  our  story,  the  former  called 
one  evening,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  at  Spring  Vale — 
on  this  occasion,  however,  ostensibly  to  ascertain  what 
relief  Captain  Maxwell  had  experienced  from  a  certain 
medicine  he  had  prescribed,  but  in  reality  to  spend  half  an 
hour  with  Emily.  It  would  be  unfair  to  insinuate  that  the 
gallant  officer's  health  was  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  the 
young  practitioner  ;  but  it  will  be  a  safe  presumption  that 
he  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  double  motive,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  inquiries  as  to  the  effects  of 
his  prescription  might  have  been  very  well  delayed  without 


any  injury  to  the  patient,  and  might  even  have  been  deemed, 
by  a  captious  marker  of  trifles,  as  altogether  unnecessary. 
However  this  may  have  been,  Whitford,  on  reaching  Spring 
Vale,  found,  with  some  surprise,  and  no  little  satisfaction, 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  that  the  Captain  bad  got  so 
much  better  that  he  had  gone  out  to  take  an  airing  on 
horseback.  Emily,  therefore,  he  found  alone — a  circum- 
stance, however,  of  rare  occurrence,  as  she  usually  accom- 
panied him  when  be  went  abroad,  which  was  seldom,  and 
was  almost  constantly  by  bis  side  when  at  home.  This 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  tele-d-tele  which  Whitford  had 
rarely  enjoyed  ;  and  it  was  one  which  he  now  suddenly 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  for  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis 
with  Emily,  by  having  a  certain  question — one  which  he 
had  never  hinted  at  before — settled  by  her  own  lips.  This 
was,  whether  Bryson  or  himself  was  the  more  acceptable 
suitor.  Nay,  he  resolved  to  go  a  step  further,  lie  de- 
termined, if  he  found  the  preference  in  his  own  favour,  at 
once  to  offer  his  hand  to  Emily,  and  to  solicit  her  permis- 
sion to  ask  her  father's  consent  to  their  union.  These  were 
high  resolves  to  be  so  suddenly  formed  ;  but  they  were 
executed  to  the  letter;  and  to  both  the  points  at  issue 
Whitford  gradually  obtained,  from  the  blushing  and  inge- 
nuous girl,  such  replies  as  made  him  one  of  the  happiest  of 
men.  She,  however,  warned  him  that  be  need  entertain 
but  little  hope  of  succeeding  with  her  father,  whom  she 
guqgsed,  if  she  did  not  positively  know,  would  object  to  the 
poverty  of  her  lover. 

"  Nevertheless,"  replied  Whitford  to  this  discourager,  in 
the  matter  of  consulting  her  father,  "  1  will  try  him.  There 
is  no  saying  what  he  may  be  brought  to  do,"  he  added 
smiling,  "  when  love  pleads  the  cause." 

Whitford  now  waited,  with  what  sort  of  feelings  we  need 
not  describe,  the  return  of  Captain  JIaxwell,  that  he  might 
at  once  know  the  best  and  the  worst  he  had  to  hope  and  to 
fear,  by  making  the  momentous  proposal.  The  sound  of 
horses'  footsteps  was  soon  after  heard  approaching.  To 
the  young  lover  they  had,  somehow  or  other,  a  most  unusual 
sound.  He  had  never  been  so  affected  by  the  tread  of 
horses'  feet  before  ;  their  noise  seemed  to  him  on  this 
occasion  invested  with  a  strange  and  mysterious  interest. 
The  captain  appeared — for  it  was  bis  pony's  tramp  that 
had  been  heard  ;  and  he  also  became  the  object  of  this  odd 
and  unusual  feeling  with  which  the  young  man  was  in- 
spired. To  the  eyes  of  U'hitford  he  had  never  before 
seemed  so  awful  a  personage  as  he  did  at  this  moment. 

"  Ila,  Whitford,  my  lad,  art  there  ?"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  dismounting,  and  immediately  after  taking  the 
former,  who  bad  hastened  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  by  the 
hand.  "Didn't  miss  the  old  boy  much,  I  fancy,  eh? 
Plenty  of  society  at  Spring  Vale  without  him,  you  rogue! — 
Isn't  that  true  ?"  And  the  captain  chuckled,  l.iughed,  and 
looked  very  sly.  '"  But  where's  the  little  jade — where's 
Emily  }"  he  added — "  she  used  always  to  meet  me  at  the 
door." 

Whitford  could  have  explained  the  reason  why  she 
had  departed  from  her  usual  custom  on  this  occasion,  and 
why  she  was  absent  ;  but  be  did  not.  He  merely  looked  a 
little  confused,  stammered,  and  said,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  nearly  unintelligible — "  She's  not  far  off,  sir — I  really 
can't  say — she'll  be  here  directly — she  may  be  up  stairs, 
perhaps." 

'■  Why,  m.an,  what  makes  you  'ool^  so  glum  to-day — eh, 
doctor?"  said  Captain  Maxwell,  who  had  not  at  first  ob- 
served the  confusion  of  his  medical  attendant,  but  who  now 
(they  had  by  this  time  entered  the  little  sitting  parlour  in 
which  the  family  spent  the  most  of  their  time)  perceived 
something  unusual  in  the  expression  of  bis  countenance, 
which  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  excessive 
mental  anxiety  and  perturbation  of  its  owner.  "  Anything 
wrong,  man? — anything  wrong?     Have   you   despatched 
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some  poor  soul  leforc  his  time  in  the  way  of  your  profession? 
or  have  you  swallowed  one  of  your  own  pills  ?  I  am  told 
tliero  is  nothing  you  doctors  drc.id  so  much  as  that.  But 
where  is  Emily  all  this  time?"  continued  the  impetuous  and 
garrulous  old  man  ;  and  now  approaching  the  bell-pull,  to 
Bummon  either  herself  or  some  one  who  could  give  him 
some  intelligence  of  her. 

Whitford  felt  this  movement,  simple  as  it  was,  to  he  a 
decisive  one,  as  it  would,  if  executed,  inevitably  lead  to 
some  such  intrusion  as  would,  in  all  probability,  deprive 
him  of  the  present  opportvinitv  ;  and  such  a  one,  he  knew, 
he  might  not  readily  find  again,  of  making  the  important 
communication  on  which  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  rested. 
Feeling  this,  he  rushed  towards  the  captain,  seized  his  arm, 
»nd  besought  him  to  listen  to  him  for  a  moment  before 
lie  rang,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  liini.  The  captain  looked  surprised  ;  but,  without  saying 
anything,  confronted  his  young  friend,  and,  with  an  expres- 
sionof  intense  curiosity,  awaited  the  promised  communication. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  readily  forthcoming.  Although 
he  had  tlius  secured  the  attention  of  liii  auditor,  the  young 
man,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  did  not  know  precisely 
how  or  where  to  begin  ;  and  he  stood  for  some  time  looking 
in  the  captain's  face,  blushing  and  simpering,  and  seemingly 
unable  to  find  the  use  of  his  tongue. 

"  Why  don't  vou  speak,  man  ?"  exclaimed  IMr  Maxwell, 
becoming  impatient  at  the  hesitation  of  Whitford.  "  What 
have  you  got  to  say  ?" 

The  captain's  irritation,  thus  expressed,  had  the  cfl''ect  of 
instantly  inspiring  the  young  surgeon  with  the  necessarv 
words  and  ideas;  and  he  now  distinctly  laid  down  his  matri- 
monial project  before  Emily's  father,  and  sought  his  consent. 
It  was  some  moments  before  the  latter  made  any  reply  ;  but 
it  was  evident  enough,  from  the  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance, that  the  proposal  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him. 
At  length,  however,  he  said,  and  with  more  of  good  nature 
than  might  have  been  expected — • 

"  Charles,  my  man,  as  to  character,  conduct,  and  personal 
qualities,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  you  as  a  son-in-law — 
none  in  the  world.  But  what  have  vou  wherewith  to  support 
a  wife  ?  You  are  but  young,  and  have  the  world  all  to 
begin  vet.  What,  man,  again  I  say,  have  you  wherewith 
to  support  a  wife  ?" 

''  Nothing,  sir,  I  confess  it,"  replied  Whitford,  "  but  this," 
he  said,  producing  his  lancet-case,  "  some  skill  in  my  pro- 
fession, and  a  determination  to  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
de.'ierve  success." 

"  Honestly  said,  my  lad  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Maxwell, 
Rnd  at  the  same  time  seizing  the  young  man's  hand  with 
eager  cordiality — "  honestly  and  manfully  said.  Emily  is 
yours,  Whitford — she  is  yours  ;  take  her  and  welcome. 
With  that  spirit  and  these  dispositions,  you  cannot  but 
succeed,  and  I  already  know  how  well  vou  are  calculated 
in  other  respects  to  secure  my  girl's  happiness." 

Tears  of  Joy  and  rapture  started  into  the  eyes  of  the 
happy  Whitford,  who  now,  in  turn,  seized  the  hand  of  Mr 
Maxwell,  with  the  view  of  expressing  the  deep  gratitude  he 
felt  for  his  generous  conduct  ;  but  his  emotion  checked  his 
utterance,  and  he  could  do  no  more  than  raise  the  hand  he 
held  to  his  lips;  which,  having  done,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  flew  up  stairs  to  Emily's 
apartment,  where  he  knew  she  at  the  moment  was,  exclaim- 
ing madly,  as  be  ascended  the  steps  by  half  dozens  at  a 
time — 

"  lie  has  consented,  Emilv — he  has  consented! — you  are 
mine,  you  are  mine — mine  for  ever  !"  And  he  burst  into  the 
mom,  and  clasped  its  fair  inmate  in  his  arms,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  happiness. 

Unaware  of  what  had  taken  place,  Brysnn,  on  the  fol- 
louiag  day,  paid  one  of  his  usual  visits  at  S|iring  Vale,  an 
oiiiiorlunity  of  which  Captain  Maxwell  availed  himself  to 


put  an  end  to  the  hopes  which  he  suspected  Bryson  cn'er- 
tained  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  although  the 
latter  had  never  openly  avowed  his  views  on  the  subject,  by 
informing  him,  merely  as  a  piece  of  intelligence,  of  Emilv  a 
intended  marriage;  and  this  he  did  in  the  blunt  manner 
peculiar  to  him. 

"  Well,  James,"  he  said,  "  we're  going  to  have  a  wcddiiu* 
some  of  these  days." 

"  A  wedding !"  exclaimed  Brj'son,  turning  pale  at  the 
announcement.  "  Indeed  !  Who  are  the  happy  parties, 
captain  ?" 

"  Why,  Emily  and  the  young  doctor.  They're  going  to 
buckle  to;  and  I  think,  after  all,  Emily  might  have  done 
ivorse." 

"  Oh,  doubtless,  doubtle.ss,"  replied  Bryson,  sneeringly, 
but  with  an  agitation  of  manner  which  he  could  not  conceal. 
But  his  agitation  did  not  so  much  resemble  that  of  a  dis- 
appointed lover  as  of  a  balked  gamester,  who  sees  his  last 
slake  swept  from  the  board. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  so  fatal  to  his  hopes,  and 
feeling  that  the  distraction  of  his  mind  would  not  permit  of 
his  conducting  himself  with  the  composure  he  wished  to 
assume,  Bryson,  affecting  an  engagement  elsewhere,  hurried 
out  of  the  house  ;  when,  just  as  he  was  turning  the  corner 
of  the  avenue  which  conducted  to  it  from  the  highway,  he 
encountered  Whitford. 

"  So,"  he  said, pale  with  suppressed  passion,  and  addressing 
the  latter,  "  you  have  gained  your  point,  I  find.  Your  cant 
and  hypocrisy  have  carried  the  day;  but,  curse  me,  ^V]lit- 
ford,"  he  added,  ^yith  clenched  teeth,  "  if  I  don't  be  revenged 
of  you  for  this  !"  And  he  again  hurried  olf,  without  giving 
his  successful  lival  time  to  make  auj'  reply. 

Whatever  revenge,  however,  Bryson  might  have  contem- 
plated against  Whitford  in  this  moment  of  irritation,  or 
whatever  might  be  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  a  little  subsequent  reflection  seemed  to  have  totally 
altered  his  dispositions  towards  the  former,  substituting 
charity  for  unkindness,  and  reconciling  him  to  what  could 
not  be  helped.  Reflection,  in  short,  appeared  to  have  shewn 
Bryson  the  unreasonableness  and  unjustness  of  his  conduct 
towards  his  more  fortunate  rival,  and  to  have  inspired  him 
with  a  generous  desire  to  atone  for  that  conduct  by  conces- 
sion and  contrition. 

About  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstance 
just  related,  Whitford  was  surprised  one  forenoon  by  a  call 
from  Bryson.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  frankness 
and  cordiality  in  his  manner — expressions  of  feelings  very 
unusual  to  him,  and  altogether  extraordinary  in  the  present 
case.     Seizing  Whitford  by  the  hand  with  a  cordial  grasp — 

"  Charles,"  he  said,  "  shall  you  and  I  be  friends?  1  have 
been  thinking  better  of  the  matter  between  us,  and  have 
called  on  you  for  the  especial  purpose  of  accomplishing  this, 
if  it  can  be  done.  My  feelings  towards  you,  and  my  con- 
sequent treatment  of  vou,  though  ungracious,  you  will  allow 
were  natural.  You  were  my  rival  for  the  affections  of  a 
delightful  girl ;  hut  we  are  rivals  no  longer.  You  have 
secured  the  prize  ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  I  consider  the 
matter  entirely  over  as  concerns  me,  and  earnestly  desire 
that  we  may  exchange  the  character  of  rivals  for  that  of 
friends.  I  wish  you  joy,  Charles,  and  many  years  of  happi- 
ness." 

Confounded  by  the  singularity  of  such  an  address  as  this 
from  Bryson,  and,  indeed,  at  the  circumstance  altogether,  it 
was  some  seconds  before  Whitford  could  make  any  reply. 
.•\t  length,  his  kind  and  unsuspectiirg  nature  prevailing,  hj 
returned  the  friendly  grasp  of  his  visiter,  and  expressed  tlie 
sincere  pleasure  he  felt  at  this  extinction  of  all  unpleasant 
feelings  between  them. 

"  Then,  to  convince  me  of  your  sincerity,  Whitford,  in  this 
reconciliatioi\,"  said  Bryson.  ''will  you  come  and  dine  with 
me  to-morrow   and  let  us  solder  this  small  aflfair  cf  curs  Lv 
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an  evening  of  good  felloivsliip  ?  Tliere  will  be  nobody  tbere 
but  a  friend  or  two." 

Of  this  kindly  invitation,  made  with  so  generous  a  pur- 
pose, Whitford  readily  accppted;  and,  after  many  expressions 
of  good  will,  the  new-made  friends  parted. 

The  position  of  the  young  surgeon  altogether  was  now-a 
very  enviable  one.  He  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  his  business  was  rapidly 
increasing  ;  he  had  secured  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and 
with  her  at  once  an  independency  and  the  extensive  local 
influence  of  her  father.  His  prospects,  in  short,  were  of  the 
briglitest  kind.  Happiness  in  some  of  its  most  agreeable 
forms  presented  itself  on  all  sides,  leaving  him  nothing  to 
wish  for  or  desire. 

In  the  meantime,  matters  were  fast  drawing  towards  the 
"  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  in  all  suoh  cases  as 
that  of  Emily  Maxwell  and  Charles  Whitford. 

The  dav  was  fixed  for  their  marriage,  the  bridal  garments 
were  already  in  progress,  and  the  lapse  of  a  coiiple  of  weeks 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  realize  the  prospective  happi- 
ness of  the  betrothed  pair.  Long  before  this  time  could  pass 
away,  however,  the  day  of  Brvson's  proposed  entertainment 
arrived  ;  and,  punctual  to  his  engagement,  Whitford  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  appointed  hour  at  Oakfield  House, 
and  was  cordiullv  welcomed  by  its  owner. 

There  were  only  three  persons  there,  besides  Brvson  and 
Whitford,  to  partake  of  the  former's  hospitality  on  this  occa- 
sion. These  were  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman — total  strangers 
to  Whitford.  The  former  were  introduced  to  the  Doctor, 
by  their  host,  as  Jliss  flarriet  Williamson  and  Miss  Rachael 
(Jarfrae  ;  the  gentleman  as  a  JMr  Irvine.  The  ladies  were 
both  splendidly  attired — Whitford  thought,  however,  rather 
gaudily  than  elegantly — but  there  was  a  something  in  the 
manner  and  language  of  both  that  seemed  greatly  at  variance 
with  the  richnessof  their  apparel.  In  the  former,  there  was  a 
bold  and  indecorous  levity,  and  in  the  latter  a  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  that  both  surprised  and  disgusted  Whitford.  Nor 
did  he  seemore  toapprove  of  in  ihemannersof  the  gentleman; 
for  he  also  presented  a  similar  contradiction  with  appearances. 
Nevertheless,  the  little  party  gradually  became  a  very  merry 
one.  The  bottle  circulated  freely  ;  and,  in  the  general 
feeling  of  happiness  that  apparently  prevailed,  the  repulsive 
manners  of  the  two  fair  guests — we  speak  by  courtesy — was 
either  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  Whitford,  and  he  got  into 
exuberant  spirits.  These  being  seemingly  shared  in  by  the 
other  guests,  the  mirth  of  the  little  party  gradually  became 
somewhat  noisy  and  boisterous.  Songs  were  sung,  stories 
were  told,  and  practical  jokes  of  various  kinds  were  occa- 
sionally added  to  give  a  zest  to  the  entertainment;  and,  in 
all  this,  Whitford— who  was  naturally  of  a  lively  and  Immor- 
ous  disposition,  and  who  was,  moreover,  at  tliis  particular 
moment,  as  the  reader  may  conceive,  under  the  influence  of 
feelings  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  his  spirits — played 
a  conspicuous  part. 

At  length,  when  the  hilarity  of  the  party  seemed  to  have 
attained  its  height,  an  amusing  idea  occurred  to  their  land- 
lord, who  immediately  submitted  it  to  the  general  opinion. 

"  I  say,  my  friends,"  he  bawled  out  from  the  head  of  the 
table,  "  i  have  already  told  you,  I  believe,  that  our  worthy 
and  excellent  friend,  the  doctor  here,  is  about  to  be  married. 
Now,  my  friends,  I  propose  that  we  should,  in  the  first 
place, drink  his  health,  and  happiness  to  him  ;  and  thereafter, 
as  he  has  never  had,  I  presume,  any  practice  in  acting  the 
part  of  bridegroom,  that  he  should  rehearse  the  character,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  it  creditably  when 
he  conies  to  perform  it  in  earnest;  and  Miss  Williamson 
will  have  no  objection,  I  daresay,  for  the  joke's  sake — nay, 
the  practice  may  be  useful  to  herself" — (this  was  said  witii  a 
sly  look) — ■'  to  act  the  part  of  bride  ;  and  I  will  put  the 
necessary  (|U(Slions  to  the  betrothed  couple." 

The  idea  was  received  with  general  approbation ;  it  was 


an  amusing  one,  and  promised  some  entertainment,  anH  aa 
Miss  Williamson  expressed  perfect  readiness  to  perform  her 
part,  no  time  was  lost  in  acting  on  it.  In  an  instant,  the 
party  leapt  from  their  chairs,  and  the  blushing  bride  was 
conducted  by  their  host  to  the  middle  of  the  floor.  With 
a  good  deal  of  pulling  and  hauling  by  Bryson  and  the  other 
gentleman,  AVhitford  was  also  dragged,  though,  after  all,  not 
very  reluctantly,  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  placed 
beside  bis  betrothed. 

"  Do  you,"  said  Bryson,  now  addressing  Whitford,  with  a 
mock  gravity  of  manner  and  tone,  as  if  performing  the  part 
of  a  clergyman  or  person  of  authority — for  the  form  differed 
from  the  regular  and  established  one — "  accept  and  acknow- 
ledge this  lady,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  to  b(- 
your  wife .''" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Whitford,  bowing  also  gravely,  to 
humour  the  joke. 

"  And  do  you,  madam,"  again  said  Bryson,  but  now 
turning  to  the  lady,  "  accept  of  and  acknowledge  this 
gentleman  to  be  your  husband.'"  TJie  lady  replied  iu  the 
affirmative,  with  a  low  courtesy. 

The  ceremony  concluded,  Bryson  took  the  mock  bride. 
groom  by  the  hand,  Avished  him  joy,  and  complimented  him 
on  the  extreme  propriety  with  wliich  he  had  acted  his  part. 
Having  done  the  same  by  the  bride,  the  health  of  the  young 
couj'le  was  proposed  and  drank  with  acclamation. 

The  party  having  now  resumed  their  seats-,  the  song  and 
the  bottle  again  went  their  rounds,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
"  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal"  gave  warning  tliat  it  was 
time  to  depart.  The  hint  was  taken  ;  the  merry  little 
party  broke  up,  and  retired  from  the  scene  of  festivity. 

Willing- to  cultivate  the  good  understanding  which  now 
subsisted  between  himself  and  Bryson,  and  to  shew  his 
sense  of  the  lattei*S  mognanimity,  Whitford  called  upon  him 
on  the  following  day,  but  was  informed  that  he  had  gone 
to  Edirrburgh  with  the  two  ladies — to  which  place  he  now 
learnt  they  belonged — having  carried  them  away  in  his  own 
gig.  Whitford  on  this  occasion  asked  the  serving  man — for 
Bryson  still  h.ad  such  a  reipnant  of  his  former  greatness 
about  him — when  his  master  would  return.  The  man  could 
not  tell. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Whitford  again  called,  but  still 
with  the  same  success.  He  repeated  his  calls  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days  for  nearly  a  fortnight  after,  but  still 
Bryson  was  ahsent.  On  the  last  occasion  of  his  being  at 
Oakfield,  Whitford  said,  laughingly,  to  the  domestic  already 
alluded  to — 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  Mr  Bryson  has  made  off  with  one  of 
these  fair  ladies,  John.  Sly  rogue  I  he  has  stolen  a  march  on 
us.  Don't  you  begin  to  think  so  ?"  The  man  shook  his 
he.ad  and  smiled  significantly,  or  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
properly  called  mysteriously,  but  made  no  reply.  "  Why," 
said  Whitford,  observing  the  peculiar  intelligence  of  his 
looks — "  wherefore  not?  By  the  way,"  he  abruptly  added, 
without  waiting  for  any  reply  to  his  remark,  "  who  were 
they,  these  ladies,  -lohn  ?" 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  thought  of  making  the 
inquiry. 

"  They're  g.ay  queer  anes,  I'm  thinkin,"  replied  John  ; 
"  but  I  ken  nacthing  aboot  them,  sir,  and  yet  that's  as 
muckle  as  I  wish  to  ken." 

Whitford  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  answer; 
implying,  as  it  did,  that  there  was  something  in  the  character 
of  the  ladies  in  question,  that  savoured  of  the  discreditable; 
but,  feeling  that  there  would  be  an  indelicacy  and  impro- 
priety in  questioning  a  servant  further  about  the  friends  or 
acquaintances  of  his  master,  Whitford,  without  saying  more, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  house. 

Although  his  sense  of  propriety,  however,  had  prevented 
the  latter  from  pursuing  liis  inquiries  regarding  his  friend's 
late  guests,   it  did   not   hinder  him  from   thinking  of  the 
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m.it(rr,  nor  from  being  a  good  deal  surprised  and  perplexed 
liy  tlie  nature  of  even  the  little  information  lie  had  obtained. 
]iut  this,  and  all  other  thoughts  of  a  similarly  irrelevant 
eharacter,  were  quiekly  banished  from  the  mind  of  the 
happy  bridegroom  by  the  near  approaeh  of  tiie  day  of  his 
marriage  ;  for  time  had  worn  away,  and  this  was  now  at 
hand. 

Although  Whitford  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  present 
place  of  location  of  his  quondam  rival,  we  are  not  in  the 
same  state  of  ignorance  on  this  subject.  We  know  that  he 
was  residing  in  hired  lodgings  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  if  at  this 
instant  we  look  in  upon  him,  to  ece  what  he  is  about,  we 
shall  find  him  in  the  act  of  reading  the  following  htter 
which  has  just  been  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  dated  from 
Spring  Vale. 

"  Honoured  Sin, — Jlatlcrs  are  going  on  here  bravely. 
Every  room  in  the  house  is  iiHed  with  niantua-makers  and 
wedding  things,  and  the  doctor  is  here  every  day,  sometimes 
three  times  a-day,  and  he  and  Bliss  Emily  are  constantly 
walking  alone  together,  both  of  them,  in  the  garden  ;  but  1 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  leaiTi  the  precise  day  on  which 
the  marriage  takes  place,  but  shall  not  fail  to  find  it  out  in 
time  to  give  you  sufficient  warning,  and  will  write  off  to 
you  directly. — Yours  to  command, 

"  Thomas  IIokner." 

Such  was  the  letter  which  Bryson  was  in  the  act  of  per- 
using at  the  moment  we  again  introduce  him  to  the  reader  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  who  was  the  writer.  That 
person  was  Captain  Maxwell's  valet,  whom  Bryson  had 
bribed  to  give  him  the  information  which  he  now  in  part 
communicated,  and  in  part  promised.  On  completing  the 
perusal  of  the  document  we  have  just  quoted — 

"  Exactly  so,"  muttered  Bryson  to  himself — "  matters  are 
going  on  merrily,  it  seems  ;  but  I'll  bring  them  all  up  with 
a  short  pull,  or  my  name's  not  what  it  is — ay,  curse  me, 
although  it  should  bo  at  the  expense  of  my  last  guinea. 
The  ninny's  hooked.  Let  him  escape  if  he  can."  Saying 
this,  he  folded  up  the  letter,  placed  it  in  his  pocketbook, 
and  walked  about  the  room  in  deep  meditation.  Having 
tlius  employed  himself  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  stopped, 
placed  himself  at  a  table,  drew  some  writing  materials 
which  lay  on  it  towards  him,  and  wrote  the  following  note: — 

"  HARniKT, — I  have  this  moment  received  notice  of  the 
progress  of  affairs  at  Spring  Vale.  They  are  fast  coming  to 
a  crisis.  Hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  desire  Rachel  to  be  also  prepared.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  occasion  for  Irvine  making  his  appearance 
in  the  matter  in  the  first  instance." 

The  writer  having  signed  (with  his  initials  only)  and 
sealed  this  note,  despatched  it  by  a  porter  to  its  destination, 
which  was  somewhere  in  the  Canongate.  In  less  than  a 
neck  after  this,  Bryson  received  another  letter  from  his 
rorrespondent  nt  Spring  Vale.  Of  this  second  epistle  we 
deem  it  enough  to  conimunicate  the  purport,  without  giving 
a  verbatim  quotation,  as  in  the  former  instance.  This  pur- 
port, then,  was  to  inform  Bryson  that  the  marriage  of  Emily 
Blaxwell  and  Charles  Whitford  was  to  take  place  on  the 
second  day  thereafter,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and 
that  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  at  Spring  Vale. 
On  reading  this  letter,  Bryson  hurriedly  exchanged  his 
dressing  gown  for  his  coat,  put  on  his  hat,  and  hastened 
out  of  his  lodgings  ;  and  at  this  point  we  will  leave  him  for 
a  time,  and  return  to  Spring  Vale.  Here  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion  ;  but  it  was  of  a  joyous  kind.  It  was  the  bustle 
and  confusion  attendant  on  the  pre])aiations  for  Emily's 
marriage,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  very  large  party 
that  had  been  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  which  we  speak. 
Of  all  those  who  rejoiced  on  tiiis  happy  occasion,  there  was 
nnue  more  happy  than  the  bride's  father.  He  had  arrayed 
Limsclf,   on  this  ausi)icious  d;u'.  in  the  full  ii'uform  of  his 


professional  rank — a  dress  which  he  had  not  worn  for  many 
years  previously,  but  which  he  had  always  kept  carefully 
past  him  for  great  occasions.  The  house,  too,  was  filh d 
with  near  relatives,  and,  amongst  these,  youngsters  of  both 
sexes,  who  kept  up  a  hilarious  din  during  the  whole  of  the 
wedding  day.  Every  face  was  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  every 
bosom  filled  with  gladness.  In  short,  a  more  thoroughly 
happy  set,  or  a  merrier  house,  was  not  within  the  bounds 
of  the  British  dominions,  than  was  Spring  Vale  and  its 
inmates  on  this  joyous  occasion. 

"  \\'cll,  my  lad,"  said  the  captain,  speaking,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  spirits,  to  the  bridegroom,  who  had  made  a 
forenoon  visit,  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  impend- 
ing event — "  don't  you  repc  nt  yet,  eh  ?  Time  enough  still, 
Charlie,  though  nothing  more.  Sharp's  the  word  now,  my 
lad,  if  you  think  of  cutting  your  cable  and  running  for  it. 
Emily,"  went  on  the  Captain,  but  now  addressing  his 
daughter,  who  had  at  this  moment  entered  the  room. 
"  Charlie  has  grown  a  wise  man  all  at  once.  The  proof  ot 
which  is,  he  says  he  won't  have  you.  He  has  thought  better 
of  it,  and  is  determined  to  keep  his  head  out  of  the  noose. 
What  say  you  to  that,  Emily,  eh?"  But,  ere  the  worthy 
Captain  could  obtain  any  reply  to  his  sufficiently  flat,  but 
wcil-enough-mcant  jokes,  a  rush  of  visiters  filled  the  room, 
when  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  if  simultaneously  influ- 
enced by  the  same  feelings,  took  advantage  of  the  momentary 
confusion,  ;ind  stole  out  of  the  apartment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  day  wore  on.  One,  two,  three 
o'clock  came,  and  passed  away  ;  and  when  five  had  arrived, 
it  found  the  marriage  guests  all  assembled  in  one,  the  largest 
apartment  in  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  slender 
and  ele-ant  form  of  the  blushing  bride,  ariayed  in  spotless 
white,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  by  her  side  the 
youthful  form  of  the  man  of  her  choice.  In  front  of  the 
young  pair  stood  the  venerable  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in 
the  act  of  delivering  the  prefatory  prayer — the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  a  deeply-interested  auditory  of  relatives 
and  friends.  At  this  moment,  just  as  the  prayer  was  con. 
eluded,  and  the  clergyman  about  to  unite  the  hands  of  the 
betrothed  couple,  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  suddenly 
thrown  open  and  James  Bryson  entered.  The  singular  and 
untimeous  visit  instantly  arrested  the  proceedings  of  the 
clergyman,  who,  knowing  of  the  intruder's  former  preten- 
sions to  the  hand  of  the  biide,  looked  with  amazement  on 
his  appearance  at  such  an  unseasonable  moment — an  amaze- 
ment which  \vas  shared  by  many  others  of  the  party,  from 
a  similar  knowledge.  Heedless,  however,  of  the  looks  which 
told  of  this  feeling,  Bryson  advanced  with  undaunted  front 
towards  the  clergyman,  and  said,  emphatically,  but  briefly, 
at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the 
latter — 

"  Sir,  I  forbid  this  marriage." 

Confounded  by  this  extraordinary  conduct,  it  was  some 
time  before  any  one  could  reply  to  the  strangely  timed 
interdict,  or  inquire  into  its  meaning.  At  length,  when 
his  surprise  had  a  little  siflisided — 

"  You  forbid  this  marriage,  sir  !"  said  the  clergyman. 
"  What  do  you  mean  .''  On  what  grounds,  sir,  do  you 
forbid  it.^" 

"  On  sufficiently  good  grounds,  sir,  as  you  will  yourself 
allow,  I  dare  say,  vhen  you  have  been  informed  of  them. 
That  man,  there,  sir,"  pointing  to  the  bridegroom,  "is  already 
married  !" 

Every  countenance  in  the  apartment  became  pale  with 
consternation  at  this  dreadful  assertion.  The  bride  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  her  maid,  and  confusion  and  dismay  pervaded 
the  whole  party. 

"  Jlarried,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  as  soon  cs  bia 
amazement  would  allow  him  to  speak — "  married.^ — when, 
and  to  whom  ?" 

"  /  married,   BrysDn  ! "    repeated   the   lirld"2rnor':,   i:.-re 
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interposing,  and  confounded,  ag  ha  well  might  be,  at  the 
titraordinary  declaration.  "  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  You 
are  mad,  sir,  or  something  worse.  IIow  have  you  dared, 
sir.  to  come  here  at  such  a  moment  as  this  with  such  a 
ridiculous  and  infamous  falsehood  in  your  mouth  ?  If  a  jest, 
it  is  a  very  ill-timed  and  a  very  impertinent  one." 

"  Oh,  no  jest  at  all,  sir,  I  assure  you  ;  and  you  yourself 
know  it,"  replied  Bryson,  coolly,  and  with  a  malignant  smile 
of  triumph  on  his  countenance.  "  It  is  but  too  true,  sir  ; 
and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  here  interfering,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Bryson's  arm,  "  in  the  name  of  Ilim  who  is 
all  truth,  tell  us  at  once  what  you  mean.  Explain  this 
mysterious  business." 

"  I  have  no  further  explanation  to  give,  sir,  than  simply 
again  to  assert,  that  that  gentleman  is  already  married,  and 
that  1  am  ready  this  instant  to  prove  it." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  us,  then,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  if 
he  be  married,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  ceremony 
was  performed  .''" 

"  Oh,  surely,  sir,"  replied  Bryson,  with  undiminished 
confidence.  "  The  ceremony,  sir,  was  a  very  simple  one  ; 
but  sufEciently  binding  by  tlie  Scotch  law.  It  was  per- 
formed in  my  house  three  weeks  since,  and  was  the  volun- 
tary act  of  Mr  Whitford  himself.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  allude,  he  declared  the  lady  who  now  claims  him 
fur  her  husband,  his  wife,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  and 
that,  I  need  not  repeat,  as  you  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
aware  of  it,  is  quite  valid  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  Jlr 
AVhitford,"  he  added,  bowing  to  the  unhappy  bridegroom, 
"  Avill  himself,  I  am  very  sure,  acknowledge  the  truth  of  all 
that  I  have  said." 

"  Heed  him  not,  heed  him  not,"  exclaimed  poor  Whit- 
ford, frantically.  "  It  was  all  in  jest,  all  in  jest,  and  the  vil- 
lain knows  it.  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  woman,  or 
what  has  she  to  do  with  me .''  I  know  nothing  about  her. 
I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before  that  night,  and  have 
never  seen  her  since." 

Bryson  smiled  significantly  during  the  delivery  of  this 
vehement  but  vain  disclaimer. 

"  But,  Mr  Whitford,"  said  the  clergyman,  seriously, 
"  did  such  an  occurrence  as  this  really  take  place  ?  Were 
you  so  unguarded  as  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment  as 
that  mentioned  by  Mr  Bryson  .'" 

"  I  certainly  did,  sir,"  replied  Whitford  ;  "  but  I  repeat 
again,  it  was  all  in  jest.  Vie  were  all  making  merry,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  evening." 

'J'he  clergyman  shook  his  head,  and  looked  greatly  distressed. 
"  Jest,  truly  !"  here  interposed  Bryson  ;  "  a  pretty  law 
that  would  be  that  any  man  could  evade  by  declaring 
that  he  was  only  in  jest !  That  would  be  a  very  nice  state 
of  matters,  indeed  !  No,  no,  Mr  Whitford,  the  }aw  recog- 
nises neither  jokes  nor  jokers.  It  has  no  relish  whatever 
for  them,  and  that  you'll  find,  I  rather  think." 

"  Indeed,  this  matter  is  scriops,"  said  the  clergyman, 
gr.ively.  "  But  where,  sir,"  he  ■added,  addressing  Bryson, 
"  is  this  proof  you  speak  about .''  We  cannot  take  your 
simple  asseition  in  such  a  case  as  this." 

"  The  proof  is  at  hand,  sir,"  replied  the  latter.  And  he 
went  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  apartment,  threw  it  up, 
and  called  aloud^^ — "  !Mrs  H'hiljurd,  come  this  way,  if  you 
please  ;  you  are  wanted — and  you  too,  Rachael.  Conic 
Loth  of  you  up  stairs."  In  an  instant  after,  these  parlies 
were  in  the  room,  the  former  covering  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  so  as  to  conceal  nearly  all  her  features,  and 
to  give  the  appearance  of  one  in  confuMon  and  distress 

On  their  entrance — "  Harriet,"  said  Bryson,  "  do  not  you 
claim  this  gentleman,"  here  inclining  his  head  towards 
Wiiitford,  '•  as  your  husband  .''  Did  lie  not  avow  himself 
such  in  the  presence  of  Kachacl  here,  of  myself,  and  of  a 
third  p'.iiiy  ?" 


Harriet  modestly  replied,  from  behind  her  Landkcrclue( 
"  Yes." 

"  In  my  house  ?" 
Another  affirmative. 

"You  were  witness  to  it,  Miss  Rachael?"  continued 
Bryson,  now  addressing  the  other  female. 

"  I  was,"  said  the  former  ;  "  and  poor  Harriet's  been  in  n 
sad  condition  ever  since  that  Mr  Whitford  never  looked 
near  her  ;  but  she  was  letting  him  alane,  to  see  if  he  would 
come  to  her  of  his  ain  accord,  which  would  hae  been  bettei 
for  a'  jarties  than  takin'  steps  against  him.  Indeed,  I  wa/ 
witness  till't,"  she  concluded  with  emphasis. 

"  And  so  was  I,"  added  Bryson.  "  Now,  sir,  are  you 
satisfied  .''"  he  said,  addressing  the  clergyman. 

"  It's  a  conspiracy — a  black,  a  villanous  conspiracy  to 
ruin  me,  to  blast  my  happiness  I"  exclaimed  Whitford,  dis- 
tractedly. "  What  law  on  earth  so  ridiculously  absurd,  so 
horribly  cruel,  as  to  hold  me  bound  in  such  a  case  as  this.' 
IMonstrous  !  incredible  !  There  can  be  no  such  law.  3Ir 
Thomson,"  he  added,  addressing  the  clergyman,  "  proceed 
with  the  ceremony,  sir,  if  you  please.  Where  is  Emily .' 
Bring  in  Emily.  And  you,  sir, '  he  went  on,  turning  tr 
Bryson,  "  quit  this  house  instantly,  and  take  these  women 
with  you.  I  think  I  know — nav,  I'm  sure  I  know — but 
will  not  in  the  presence  of  this  company  say  what  they  are." 
"  Oh,  surely,  Mr  Whitford — surely,  we  shall  retire.  We 
are  very  unwelcome  intruders,  I  dare  say.  But  ^Ir  Thomson, 
I  have  no  doubt,  knows  better  than  to  proceed  now  with 
the  ceremony  of  your  marriage  to  Emily  Maxwell.  If  he 
does,  it  will  be  at  his  and  your  peril.  He  knows  what  would 
be  the  consequences." 

"  What  consequf nccs,  sir.'"  exclaimed  Whitford,  fiercelv. 
"  Why,"  replied  Bryson,  calmlv,  "  the  consequences 
would  be  simply  these  : — that  I  would  have  you  prosecuted 
for  bigamy,  and  transported  as  a  felon  beyond  seas,  and  i\Ir 
Thomson  there  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  probably 
sent  ,ilong  with  you — that's  all."  And,  witliout  waiting  for 
any  reply,  he  flung  out  of  the  apartment,  followed  by  his 
two  female  friends,  and  instantly  left  the  house. 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  interrupting  our  nar- 
rative, bvany  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  those  present 
during  this  extraordinary  scene.  Nor  is  it  our  intention, 
now,  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  with  any  such  digression. 
We  prefer  leaving  him  to  conceive  what  these  were,  in  his 
own  mind.  Neither  have  we  anything  to  describe  as 
to  their  conduct  on  this  singular  occasion — both  being 
sufficiently  delineated  by  the  simple  truth,  that  they  all  re- 
mained in  mute  astonishment,  during  the  progress  of  the 
circumst.ances  we  have  just  recorded.  Not  one  spoke,  or 
in  any  way  interfered  in  the  extraordinary  proceedings';  but 
looked  on  and  listened  in  bewildered  amazement.  They,  it; 
truth,  knew  not  what  to  say  or  to  think  of  the  matter  before 
them  ;  and  in  the  same  predicament,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
others,  stood  the  bride's  father  ;  next  to  the  bridegroom,  of 
course,  the  most  interested  person  in  the  room.  Yet  he 
said  nothing,  but  locked  on  in  the  same  speechless  amaze- 
ment with  the  others.  On  the  departure  of  Bryson  and  his 
ladies,  the  miserable  bridegroom — his  countenance  pale  as 
death,  and  his  lips  white  and  quivering  with  mental  agony — ■ 
again  addressed  the  clergyman — 

"  You  will,  doubtless,  go  on  with  the  ceremony,  sir — you 
will  not,  of  course,  allow  this  abominable  attempt,  thii 
wretched  farce,  to  interrupt  the  discharge  of  your  duty  ?" 

"  l\Iy  young  friend,"  said  Mr  Thomson,  taking  ^\'hitfo^d 
iiffectionately  by  the  hand,  "  I  am  sorry,  sincerelv  soiry,  to 
say  that  I  cannot  go  on  with  your  marriage  under  these  most 
extraordinary  and  most  distressing  circumstances.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  you  have  been  the  victim  of  a  con- 
spiracy ;  yet  we  have  no  proof  of  this,  and  tliese  people  will, 
I  fear,  swear  to  anything  to  gain  their  purposes.  The 
11  fellon,  therefore,   has  said  truly,  that  to  proceed   with  tke 
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m:irr!;,go^  wnulil  lie  the  !nc>vit:i1)le  niin  of  us  l,ol^— ay,  and 
of  poor  Emily  too." 

"  Gracious  lieaven  !"  excluiuicd  VV'liitford,  in  drcadfu 
agitation,  "is  it  then,  indeed,  tlms  ?  Am  I  ruined  and 
undone?  Is  Emily,  after  all,  never  to  be  mine?  Is  the 
enp  of  hapjiiness  to  he  thus  d.islied  from  my  lips,  at  the 
moment  I  was  about  to  taste  of  it  ?  It  cannot  be — it  can- 
not be!  I  will  sui  ely  get  justice  somewhere.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  preposterous  and  barbarous  law  as  this  can  be 
in  existence,  or  if  it  is,  that  it  will  be  enforced  in  such  a 
cnse  as  this."  Tims  did  the  unliappy  young  man  deplore 
the  extraordinary  event  wliich  had  thus  so  suddenly'  plunged 
him  from  the  utmost  height  of  human  felicity  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  its  misery.  Those  who  were  around  him,  and 
particul  irly  tlieclergyman,  didall  they  could  to  console  him — 
for  all,  as  well' as  the  latter,  believed  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
a  deep  and  most  nefarious  design — by  suggesting  that  matters 
might  not  be  so  bad  as  they  appeared,  and  that  some  way 
might  be  found  of  evading  the  e.Tects  of  the  unguarded  pro- 
ceeding in  «  liich  he  had  involved  himself. 

But  where  was  Emily  all  this  while?  and  what  were  her 
feelingi  on  this  dreadful  occasion  ? 

Immediately  after  the  extraordinarv  announcement  made 
by  Bryson,  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  Emily  was  hurried  away  to  her  own  apartment, 
that  she  might  not  be  further  agitated  by  the  impending 
disclosures  of  Bryson,  nor  be  subjected  to  the  pain  of 
witnessing  the  ])rogress  of  tlie  distressing  scene  whose  open- 
ing had  so  niucli  affected  lier. 

"  It  is  all  true,  then  1"  said  the  unhappy  girl,  as  she  lay, 
in  great  mental  anguish,  reclining  on  a  couch  in  her  own 
chamber.  •■  It  is  all  true,  then  !"  she  said,  gasping  for  breath 
as  she  spoke,  when  she  saw  tuo  or  three  of  her  female  friends, 
with  sad  countenances,  enter  her  room  at  the  end  of  about 
half  an  hour  after  she  herself  had  been  removed  from  the 
npartment  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  have  been 
jierformed.  "  But  no,  no ! — it  cannot  be  ;  Charles  could  not 
have  so  cruelly  deceived  me."  (She  did  not  yet  know  the  true 
state  of  the  case.)  "  He  could  not — lie  is  incapable  of  it. 
It  must  be  some  drcidful  mistake.  Tell  me,  for  mercy's 
sake,  tell  me  all  '."  she  exclaimed  wildly.  "Let  me  know 
the  worst  at  once." 

Her  request  was  immediately  complied  with.  When 
she  fully  comprehended  the  nature  of  Whitford's  situation — 
"Thank  God,  thank  God!"  she  said — "Charles'  honour 
and  truth  are  unstained.  I  knew  it  must  have  been  so  ; 
and,  oh,  how  I  rejoice  in  it,  although  he  may  now  never  be 
mine  !"  And  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  was  soon 
alter  succeeded  by  an  attack  of  illness  that  compelled  her 
to  retire  to  bed. 

As  it  was  not  thought  advisable  by  the  friends  of  the 
young  couple,  that  they  should  see  each  other  again  that 
night,  Charles  was  escorted  home  to  his  lodgings  by  a  party 
of  his  friends,  who,  after  soothing  him  as  much  as  they 
could,  left  him  for  the  night  with  the  promise  of  waiting  on 
liim  early  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  him 
as  to  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  relieve  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  imprudence.  On  the  following  day, 
every  possihle  inquiry  was  made  on  (he  extraordinary 
subject.  An  agent  in  Edinburgh  was  applied  to;  and  a 
detail  of  the  circumstances  having  been  furnished  to  him, 
he  laid  a  memorial  before  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  beinrr 
instructed  on  the  best  plan  for  his  client  to  follow,  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  had,  by  the 
wiles  of  an  insidious  enemy,  been  placed.  The  answer 
returned  by  counsel  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
■ — viz.,  that,  while  consent  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
marriage,  that  consent  must  be  seriously  and  deliberately 
given, and  not  in  jest  and  frolic;  but  that,  as  it  was  a  question 
of  fict,  in  this  case,  whether  the  consent  was  serious  or 
Jocular,    and    that   question  could    only   be  decided  bv   an 


extended  probation  before  tTip  commissioners  of  Edinburgh, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  whether  it  was  a  legal 
marriage  or  not,  until  the  fact  was  ascertained  under  the 
authority  of  a  court.  He,  at  same  time,  however,  added, 
that  he,  as  a  counsel,  believed  the  whole  atlair  to  be  a  trick, 
and  had  little  doubt,  that,  under  an  action  of  puttbig  to 
silence,  as  it  is  called,  Jlr  Whitford  would  get  redress  and 
liberty.  Jleanwhile,  until  he  was  armed  with  the  decision 
of  a  court  in  his  favour,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him,  (even 
if  the  parent  would  consent  to  it,)  to  enter  into  his  projected 
marriage. 

This  opinion  was  communicated  to  the  unhappy  young 
man,  whose  finances  being  entirely  unequal  to  tlie  expense 
of  a  Iieavy  law-suit  in  the  Edinburgh  courts,  consulted  his 
intended  father-in-law  what  he  ought  to  do.  The  captain 
offered  to  assist  him  with  money,  to  try  the  point ;  but  the 
pride  of  the  youth  rebelled  against  this  measure,  while  his 
heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  having  his  name  made 
public  as  the  involuntary  husband  of  an  individual  of  bad 
fame,  struggling  to  free  himself  from  a  disgraceful  connec- 
tion. He  saw,  too,  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way. 
False  witnesses  might,  and  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
cured by  liis  inveterate  enemy ;  every  device  would  be 
fallen  upon  by  cunning  agents,  to  hang  up  the  case  for  years, 
and  a  counter-action  for  aliment,  (on  which  arrestments  of 
his  accounts  might  be  used,)  would  be  resorted  to  against 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  business  so  very  easilj 
affected  by  a  bad  reputation.  All  things,  thiTefore,  con- 
sidered, he  conceived  it  best  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  time. 
He  sold  off  his  little  stock,  left  the  country,  and  went  on 
board  of  a  man  of  war,  where  he  had  obtained  an  apjioint- 
ment,  in  his  professional  capacity,  through  the  influence  of 
Captain  J.Iaxwell. 

For  two  entire  years  after  tliis,  little  or  no  communication 
tookplace  between  Charles  Whitford  and  either  Captain  Max- 
well or  his  daughter.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  tinje, 
he  was  on  a  foreign  station,  from  whence  opportunities  of 
corresponding  with  England  were  but  rare.  Nor,  indeed, 
though  they  had  been  more  frequent,  had  he  much  to  say. 
He,  however,  let  none  slip  that  did  present  themselves, 
to  inform  Harriet  of  his  well-being,  and  to  repeat  his  vows 
of  unalterable,  unchangeable,  and  unabated  love.  AViih 
these  expressions  of  an  ardent,  but  apparently  hopeless 
passion,  every  letter  he  wrote  was  filled. 

There  are  those,  however,  who,  putting  little  store  by  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
worldly  acquisitions,  would  have  said,  that  the  occurrence 
which  induced,  or  rather,  perhaps,  compelled  Whitford  to 
abandon  a  country  practice  for  that  of  the  cock-pit  was  a 
fortunate  one  for  him,  inasmuch  as  it  had  put  more  money 
into  his  purse  in  one  year  than  the  former  would  have 
done  in  a  dozen.  This  it  certainly  had  done,  in  the  shape 
of  prize  money.  The  cruise  had  been  a  singularly  lucky 
one;  and  in  tliat  luck  Cliarles  was,  of  course,  a  participator, 
But,  with  very  difiercnt  notions  from  those  of  such  ways 
of  thinking  as  we  have  alluded  to,  \\'hitford  did  not  feel 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  to  be  any  compensation  to  him  for 
the  loss  of  Harriet  Jlaxwell.  To  him  it  appeared  value- 
less ;  or,  if  he  did  hold  it  in  any  estimation,  it  was  as  a  thing 
which  hud  its  quality  of  worth  yet  to  acquire  ;  and  tliis,  in 
his  opinion,  it  could  do  only  by  being  shared  with  his  beloved 
Harrie|. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years  already  alluded  to,  however, 
viz.     those   immediately  subsequent  to  Charles'   departure 

from  the  village  of ,  matters   had  taken  a  turn   in  his 

favour,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  at  all  aware.  The  progress 
of  tin's  change  we  will  mark  by  shifting  the  scene  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

At  the  period  of  our  story,  now  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  old,  there  lived  in  the  Lawnmarket  of  the  city  just 
named  a  respectable  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Jlerrylees. 
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TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS. 


On  this  gentleman  a  dissipated-looking  man,  of  shabby- 
genteel  appearance,  culled  one  morning  about  the  end  of 
the  period  spoken  of. 

Being  introduced  to  JFr  Merrylees — 

"  Hadn't  you,  sir,"  said  the  visiter,  "  a  client  of  the  name 
of  Harriet  Williamson,   alias  Mrs  Whitford?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have."  replied  IMr  Merrvlees.  "  I  was 
employed  in  lier  behalf  by  a  JMr  Bryson,  to  prosecute  her 
husband,  Whitford,  for  a  separate  maintenance  ;  but  he's 
cut  and  run,  and  there's  nothing  to  be  had." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  stranger,  who,  we  may  as  well 
inform  the  reader  at  once,  was  no  other  than  Irvine,  whom 
the  former  will  recollect  to  have  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  scene  at  Oakfield.  "  Exactly,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Well,  sir, 
Harriet  is  dead." 

''  Dead  !  is  she?"  replied  Mr  Jlerrylees,  with  some  sur- 
prise.    "  Indeed  ! — when  did  she  die  .'" 

"  This  forenoon,  sir."  There  was  a  pause  ;  when  Irvine 
added — "  Perhaps  you  don't  know  all  about  that  business, 
iir }" 

"  What  business  .''"  inquired  Jlr  Merrylees. 

"  Harriet's  marriage,"  replied  Irvine. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  I  certainly  know  nothing  more 
about  it  than  what  JMr  Bryson  told  me,  and  which  he  sup- 
ported by  your  own  evidence,  and  Jlrs  Whitford's,  and 
another  woman's,  whose  name  I  forget  just  now." 

"  Rachael  Carfrae,"  interposed  Irvine. 

"  Yes,  that  is  tlie  name." 

"  AVell,  sir,"  continued  the  former,  "  I  didn't  wish  to 
harm  Harriet  while  she  was  alive,  and  so  kept  my  thumb 
upon  things  ;  but  now  that  she's  dead  and  can't  be  brought 
to  any  mischief  by  the  matter,  1  will  have  my  revenge  on 
that  scamp,  Bryson,  who  has  used  me  very  badly,  by  telling 
all  about  the  affair.' 

"  What  affair  i"  again  inquired  Jtr  Jlerrylees. 

''  Why,  about  Harriet's  marriage  with  Whiiford." 

•^  Well,  what  of  it,  sir  ?" 

"It  was  all  a  hoax,"  replied  Irvine,  laughing — "a  air 
piece  of  moonshine  on  water." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  }"  said  the  astonished  lawyer. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  marriage  ? — that 
the  woman,  Harriet  Williamson,  was  nol  the  wife  of  Mr 
Whitford  ?" 

"  Why,  you  shall  judge  of  that  when  I  tell  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case."  And,  >\ithout  further  preface,  Irvine 
proceeded  to  give  all  the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which 
Whitford  liad  been  the  victim.     When  he  had  concluded — 

"  This,  if  true,  is  a  serious  affair — a  very  serious  affair 
indeed,"  said  IMr  Merrylees.  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  abomin- 
able transactions  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  am  sincerely  soriy, 
indeed,  that  1  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  persons  who 
could  be  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity.  And  you,  sir,  let  me 
tell  you,"  continued  the  indignant  lawyer,  "  have  made 
yourself  infamous  by  being  a  party  to  it,  and  it  is  only  the 
consideration  of  your  having  done  an  act  of  justice,  though 
tardy,  in  divulging  this  detestable  conspiracy,  that  will 
restrain  me  from  having  you  visited  with  the  punishment  to 
which  your  participation  in  the  crime  has  rendered  you 
liable." 

Irvine  quailed  under  the  exposition  of  his  own  danger, 
of  which  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  ;  and, 
losing  all  the  confidence  which  had  hitherto  marked  his 
conduct,  imploringly  besought  Mr  Mcn-ylees  not  to  institute 
any  proceedings  against  him. 

JNlr  Jlerrylees  said,  in  reply,  that  he  had  already  told 
him,  in  effect,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  information  he 
had  just  given,  he  certainly  would  not  take  any  steps  against 
liiin  ;  hut  added,  that  he  expected  he  would  give  him  all 
the  assistance  he  could  in  establishing  the  truth  of  what  he 
liad  just  told  him  ;  for  the  honest  lawyer — no  rarity,  after 
all,  we  hope — was  now  most  desirous  of  being  instrumental 


in  bringing  the  affair  to  light,  and  procuring  redress  to  the 
injured.  He,  therefore,  proposed  that  Irvine  should  con- 
duct him  immediately  to  the  residence  of  Rachael  Carfrae, 
the  other  witness,  whom  he  wished  to  examine. 

With  this  proposal  Irvine  readily  complied  ;  and  the  two 
proceeded  together  to  the  house  in  which  the  woman  just 
named  lived.  Being  threatened,  by  !Mr  Jlerrylees,  with  a 
criminal  prosecution,  she  confessed  all ;  and  so  perfectly 
coincided  with  Irvine  in  her  details,  as  to  leave  no  shadow 
of  doubt  on  Mr  Jlerrylees'  mind  of  the  entire  truth  of  the 
former's  information. 

Satisfied  of  this,  Mr  Merrylees  withdrew,  after  concluding 
his  examination  of  the  woman  Carfrae  ;  but,  before  he  did 
so,  he  advised  both  her  and  Irvine  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

"  For,"  he  said,  "  although  I  will  not  certainly  take  any 
steps  against  either  of  you,  yet  you  must  recollect  there  are 
others  who  may.  These  are  the  injured  parties,  Mr  AYhit- 
ford  and  Miss  Maxwell.  Y'ou  can  hardly  expect  that  they 
will  forgive  you  the  grievous  wrong  you  have  done  them.'' 
Having  said  this,  Mr  Merrylees  left  the  house. 

On  the  following  day,  Captain  I\Iaxwell  received  the  sub- 
joined letter,  dated  from  Edinburgh  : — "  Sir, — Beingaware 
of  a  certain  painful  •  occurrence  that  took  place  in  your 
family  two  years  ago,  and  having  since  learned  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  infamous  transaction  whence  it  arose — of 
which  I  beg  to  remark,  by  the  way,  I  was  ignorant  at 
the  time  I  undertook  the  action  against  Whitford,  and, 
indeed,  until  within  this  hour — I  lose  no  time  in  informing 
you  of  the  death  of  my  late  client,  Harriet  Williamson,  who 
died  yesterday  forenoon.  This  communication  I  make 
merely  from  an  impulse  of  feeling,  and  from  a  belief  that 
you  might  not  otherwise  have  very  readily  heard  of  the 
occurrence  of  which  I  now  inform  you.  1  need  not  add, 
that,  if  other  circumstances  permit,  the  event  which  my 
late  client's  pretensions  prevented,  may  now  take  place. 
whenever  the  parties  interested  may  think  fit.  Hoping  this 
information  will  afford  all  the  satisfaction  which  I  have  Bat- 
tered myself  it  is  calculated  to  do,  I  remain,  &c.  &c. 

"Robert  Merrylees." 

"All  right,  all  right  yet,  by  jingo!"  shouted  out  the 
ciptain,  in  an  ecstasy  of  jay  and  surprise,  when  he  had  read 
this  most  gratifying  letter  ;  and  he  called  out  for  Emily,  and 
threw  the  letter  before  her.  "  There,  my  girl,"  he  said, 
"  all's  right  yet — Charlie  and  you  may  buckle  to  when  you 
like  now.     The  coast  is  clear." 

Emily  took  up  the  letter,  read  it,  threw  it  down,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"  But  where  is  Charlie?  How  am  I  to  find  the  scamp?  " 
muttered  th.e  captain  to  himself.  "  But  I'll  catch  him — I'll 
catch  him,"  he  immediately  after  added,  "  if  he's  anywhere 
between  the  two  poles."  And  he  sat  down  and  addressed 
a  letter  instantly  to  a  particular  friend,  one  of  the  eleiks 
in  the  Admiralty  Oflice,  making  the  necessary  inquiries.  In 
course  of  post  he  had  a  reply,  informing  him  that  the  sh  p 
to  which  Charles  Whitford  belonged  was  at  that  moment 
in  Portsmouth.  He  was  instantlv  written  to.  In  less 
than  a  week  after,  Charles  was  at  Spring  Yale ;  and,  ere  the 
lapse  of  another,  Emily  J^lax^^  ell  was  transformed  into  JIrs 
Whitford.  Charles  resumed  his  practice  in  the  village  of 
;  and  ultimately  obtained  uU  the  happiness  and  pros- 


perity which  he  had  so  nearly  lost. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Piyson  absconded  imme- 
diately on  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
punishment  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself,  and  never 
agaiu  appeared  in  the  country. 


WIL&ON'S 

TALES   OF   THE   BOllDEllS 

AND    OF    SCOTLAND. 
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MIKE  MAXWELL  OF  GRETNA. 

FiiKRE  arc  many  iiuliviil'jals  -wlio  think  tlicy  are  safe  if  the}' 
act  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  hnv  of  tiie  hmd,  although 
they  transgress  the  precepts  of  holy  writ,  as  well  as  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  within  the  lines  of  demarcation 
drawn  by  legislators  or  moralists  ;  and  as  the  acts  therein 
performed  are  equally  removed  from  punishment  and  reward, 
the  merit  of  the  actors  is  the  greater,  the  less  they  arc 
influenced  by  tlie  hope  of  praise  or  the  fear  of  censure.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  as  absurd  for  an  individual  to  say  that  he 
cannot  be  blamed  if  he  acts  within  the  law,  as  for  another 
to  allege  that  he  can  do  no  good  uidess  his  actions  are 
bhizoned  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  five-pound  donations  of  dukes  and  duchesses  ;  but, 
clear  as  the  proposition  is,  there  are  many  who  pretend  to 
say  that  it  is  far  from  being  self-  evident.  To  such  mole- 
eyed  moralists,  the  best  lesson  is  one  derived  from  a  prac- 
tical example  drawn  from  life  ;  and  we  shall,  as  public  moral 
teachers,  in  our  humble  sphere,  proceed  to  lay  one,  not,  we 
hope,  altogether  divested  of  amusement,  before  our  readers. 
The  remembrance  of  the  strange  individual,  Michael 
^laxwell,  who  lived,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
village  of  Gretna,  so  fumed  for  irregular  marriages,  is  not, 
it  is  supposed,  yet  extinct.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  called  David  Maxwell,  who  claimed  relationship  to 
the  Maxwells  of  Tinwald  ;  and  having  died  when  Michael 
was  still  young,  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  without, 
however,  any  means  of  support.  His  friends  gave  him  a 
little  education,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
learn  some  trade  ;  but  early  habits  of  roving,  and  living  on 
the  chance  occurrences  of  the  day — perhaps  strengthenedby 
the  continued  assistance  of  his  mother's  friends,  wlio  got 
her  a  small  house,  with  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  for  a 
trifling  rent,  and  thus  furnished  some  occasion  for  his 
services  (when  these  could  be  procured)  at  home — rendered 
all  kinds  of  regular  business  disagreeable  to  him. 

He  became  remarkable,  as  he  grew  up,  for  great  strength 
strong  love  of  enterprise,  and  amazing  bodily  agility,  so 
that  no  man  in  that  part  of  Dumfriesshire  could  cope  with 
liim  at  the  games  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  personal 
contest.  Of  these  gifts  he  was  prouder  than  those  who  are 
possessed  of  undisputed  superiority,  in  any  respect,  generally 
are  ;  but  he  claimed  also  the  possession  of  other  qualities, 
which  are  not  often  found  associated  with  those  we  have 
mentioned  :  an  adroit  cunning)  or  Scottish  sagacity,  and 
certain  powers  of  humour,  on  which  he  jdumed  himself 
jQore  than  on  his  bodilj'  strength  and  agility.  In  his  trials 
of  strength  with  the  English,  whom  he  loved  to  vanquish, 
he  sometimes  contrived  to  bring  all  those  qualities  into 
operation  at  once — a  feat  in  which  he  delighted.  Giving 
liis  English  vaunting  opponent  in  a  wrestling  match  every 
advantage,  he  allowed  liini  gradually  to  get  more  confident 
and  proud  of  his  anticipated  victory,  wiled  hira  on  to 
ereater  exertions  and  more  impertinent  boastings,  and,  when 
lie  saw  him  rising  on  bis  tiptoe  for  the  last  triumphant 
throw,  laid  him  on  his  back  like  a  child,  amidst  the  mirth 
and  npplau-e  of  the  assembled  crowd*. 
i-jy.     Vol.  111. 


It  was  a  problem  which  few  of  the  people  about  Gretna 
even  attempted  to  solve,  how  Sllke  JIaxwell,  as  he  was 
called,  lived  ;  and  how  he  contrived  to  keep  a  swift  black 
mare,  always  well  fed  and  redd,  besides  supporting  his  old 
mother,  apparently  from  the  proceeds  of  a  small  mailing  of 
ground,  formed  an  addition  to  the  difficulty,  and  set  the 
wits  of  the  wiseacres  at  defiance.  Some  supposed  that  ho 
had  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  smugglers  of  the  Sohvay, 
and  that  he  kept  the  horse  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in 
directing  the  contraband  dealers  on  what  part  of  the  coast 
to  land  their  commodities  ;  others  again  surmised  that  he 
was  secretly  employed  by  the  village  secular  marriage  priest, 
to  act  as  avanl  courier  to  runaway  couples,  whom,  by  lead- 
ing through  circuitous  roads,  he  might  enable  to  escape  from 
their  pursuers. 

Of  all  those  who  speculated  on  the  subject,  none  felt  a 
greater  interest  in  the  mystery  than  a  young  Englishwoman 
of  the  name  of  Alice  Parker,  the  daughter  of  a  widow  who 
lived  on  the  English  side  of  the  Borders,  and  with  whom 
Maxwell  had  been  long  on  habits  of  great  intimacy  not- 
withstanding of  an  indomitable  prejudice  he  entertained 
against  her  country  and  countrymen.  The  great  leveller 
of  all  distinctions  of  rank  shews  little  respect  for  national 
prejudices  ;  the  two  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  would 
have  been  united,  if  he  would  have  complied  with  her  repeated 
request,  to  satisfy  her  as  to  the  means  whereby  he  main- 
tained himself  and  would  maintain  her.  The  condition  of 
the  young  woman  was  reasonable  ;  and  one  night,  as  she  was 
accompanying  him  a  short  way  on  his  road  homewards,  she 
pressed  the  point  with  so  much  force  that  Maxwell  could 
scarcely  resist  an  explanation. 

"  It  is  not  I  alone,"  said  she,  "  who  feel  a  curiosity  on 
this  subject,  which,  perhaps,  you  may  think  only  concerns 
yourself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  all 
know  you,  in  consequence  of  the  fame  of  your  strength;  and 
tiiy  countrymen  of  Cumberland,  by  token  of  their  broken 
limbs  and  dislocated  joints,  know  you  in  particular,  to  their 
cost.  It  is  to  this  fame,  which  you  yourself  have  produced, 
that  you  owe  the  curiosity  that  is  entertained  about  j-our 
means  of  living  ;  for  your  maimed  enemies  would  fain  make 
out  that  you  betake  yourself  to  the  highway — a  very 
convenient  and  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  the  m^-s- 
tery,  as  it  includes  an  explanation  of  your  object  in  keeping 
Black  Bess  there,  who,  as  I  mention  her  name,  looks  about 
to  chide  me  for  the  imputation." 

"  Weel  may  she,"  answered  Maxwell,  "  for  it  is  a  foul 
charge  ;  and  if  I  knew  wha  originated  it,  I  wad  mak  the 
place  o'  hira  it  sprang  frae  (his  head)  sac  dizzy  that  he 
,wad  be  at  some  loss  again  to  find  it.  But  is  it  no  yersel, 
[Alice,  wha  maks  the  charge,  and  faithers  it  on  the  hail  o' 
Cumberland,  to  force  me  to  gie  ye  an  explication,  which, 
after  a",  ve  dinnaneed.'  The  mailin  I  rent  frae  Laird 
Dempster  keeps  Bess,  the  kail-yard  my  mither,  and"  (smil- 
ing, and  taking  his  companion  round  the  neck^  "  a  man  in 
:love,  Alice,  needs  little  meat." 

"No  one  has  any  chance  with  joa,  Mike,"  replied  she. 
l"  Your  arm  lays  your  foes  on  the  ground,  and  your  Scotcli 
tongue,  made  supple  by  cunning,  baffles  all  attempts  to 
reach  your  judgment;  yet  you  have  not  succeeded  in  this 
instance,  for  you  tell  me  in  plaiu  terms,  that,  if  I  marry  you. 
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I  must  live  on  love.  That  sountls  not  well  in  the  land  of 
roast 'beef,  of  wliich  I  am  asfoud  as  my  neighbours;  so  you 
shall  be  no  husband  of  mine." 

"  You  forget,  Alice,"  said  Maxwell,  still  smiling,  "  the 
three  weeks  ye  lay  in  bed  sick  wi'  love,  when  I  left  ye  for 
Bridget  o'  the  Glen.  IIoo  muckle  o'  yer  national  dish  did 
ye  eat  durin  that  time.''" 

"  Again  at  your  Scotch  humour!"  replied  Alice;  "but  1 
am  in  earnest.  You  treat  me  ill,  IMike.  AVhat  is  your  love 
to  me,  if  1  am  denied  your  confidence  >  Yet  may  I  not  be 
asking  poison  ?  I  could  not  hear  that  you  were  a  lawless 
man,  and  live  a  week  after  I  was  entmsted  with  the  secret. 
Unhappy  fate,  to  love,  and  be  forced,  by  the  mysterious 
conduct  of  my  lover,  to  suspect  his  honesty  !" 

"  You  are  on  dangerous  ground,  Alice,"  said  Maxwell. 
"  "We  o'  the  north  side  o'  the  Borders,  say  that  love  has  nae 
suspicions,  and  that  whar  there  are  suspicions,  there  is  nac 
love.  Do  ye  mean  that  I  should  suspect  yer  love,  as 
ye  do  ray  honesty .''" 

"  Would  to  heaven,"  cried  Alice,  "there  were  as  little 
ground  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  !  Here  comes  a 
carriage  at  full  speed  ;  take  Bess  to  the  side  of  the  road." 

"  Na,"  cried  Mike,  with  a  sudden  start,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage  ;  "  Bess  and  I  will  tak  the  middle 
o'  the  road.  She'll  no  stay  behind  a  carriage ;  she  has  owre 
muckle  gentle  bluid  in  her  veins." 

The  carriage  came  up  with  gieat  speed;  the  blinds  were 
up,  and  the  route  w.is  to  Gretna. 

"Guid  nicht,  Alice,"  cried  IMike,  as  he  flung  himself 
suddenly  on  the  back  of  Bess,  andbounded  off  immediately 
behind  the  flying  carriage. 

Tlie  young  woman  stood  and  loolicd  after  her  friend  with 
feelings  of  surprise ;  and  it  was  some  moments  before  she  became 
sufficiently  self-possessed  to  try  to  account  fur  so  abrupt 
a  departure.  Was  he  angry  with  her.''  His  conversation 
shewed  the  reverse,  and  his  good  nature  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  character.  A  painful  question  followed 
these  thoughts :  AVas  he  away  after  the  carriage,  to  realize 
the  suspicion  she  had  been  communicating  to  him  by  the 
privilege  of  love  ?  It  seemed  too  likely;  for  he  had  never  left 
ner  before  without  many  endearing  expressions  of  attach- 
ment ;  and  she  had  observed  the  sudden  change  of  manner 
and  look  which  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the  approacliing 
vehicle.  All  the  vague  reports  she  had  heard  concerning 
him,  came  in  aid  of  these  suspicious  appearances  ;  and 
as  slie  wandered  slowly  home  to  Nether  wood,  where  her 
mother  resided,  she  sunk  into  a  gloomy  train  of  thoughts, 
which  shadowed  forth,  on  the  dim  horizon  of  futurity,  dis- 
grace and  shame  to  her  lover,  and  misfortune  and  death  to 
herself. 

The  carriage  which  Jlaxwell  followed  under  such  un- 
favourable appearances,  vas,  as  already  said,  on  the  route 
for  Gretna.  Thespeedofthehorses,  and  the  loud  cracking  of 
the  whip  which  propelled  them,  indicated  haste ;  and  the  close 
blindstoldof  adventure,  secrecy,  and  love.  Maxwell  followed 
liard  ;  and  just  as  the  vehicle  turned  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  village,  Black  Bess  and  h-er  rider  flew  past  with  the 
speed  of  light,  and  by  another  path  reached  the  back  door  of 
a  small  house,  where  she  stopped.  IMaxwell  descended  and 
tapped  lightly  at  the  door. 

"  David  Hoggins,"  said  he,  "are  you  in  ?" 

"  Y'es,"  answered  the  individual  addressed  ;  "what's 
wanted?"  And  the  door  nas  opened  by  an  old  man  in  a 
Kilmarnock  nightcap. 

''  'I'liere's  a  couple  on  the  road,  David."  said  Jfaxwell, 
"dootless  in  search  o'  you.  The  night  is  gettin  dark,  and 
the  carriage  lights  winna  tell  them  north  frae  south.  I'll 
wait  at  the  back  door  till  you  try  and  get  me  engaged 
to  lead  the  fugitives  out  o'  danger  and  the  reach  o'  their 
pursuers." 

"  The  auld condition, I  fancy,"  saidDavid — ''half  and  half." 


"^ Lively,"  answered  M  ike — «  quick  ;  the  row  o'  the  wheels 
lEaJc  the  village  ring.  There,  they're  landed.  Awa  wi' your 
noose,  and  dinna  let  me  slip  through  the  loop." 

"  I'm  as  sure's  a  hangman,"  said  David,  nodding  signifi- 
cantly, and  shutting  the  door,  to  proceed  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  where  his  presence  was  in  great  request. 

Maxwell  stood  for  a  considerable  time  wailing  the  issue 
of  his  proposal,  stroking  down  occasionally  the  sleek  back 
of  Bess,  and  at  times  muttering  somewhat  irreverent  expres- 
sions of  impatience  against  David  and  his  customers.  At 
last  the  door  opened. 

"  They  dinna  need  ve,"  said  David  ;  "Jehu  will  do  their 
business,  though  its  clear  they're  pursued.  They're  for  Ber. 
wick,  and  intend  traveUin  a'  nicht.  tfhe's  abonnycratur,  man; 
sae  young  and  guileless,  and  yet  sae  fond  o'  tlie  wark,  that 
she  wad  liae  been  doin  wi'  ae  witness,  to  save  the  time  o' 
gettin  anither.  As  for  him,  I  can  see  naethin  o'  him  for 
whiskers,  the  cause,  I  fear,  o'  a'  the  mischief.  It's  a  Chan- 
cery touch,  dootless.  They're  for  atf  this  minute.  Five 
guineas,  Mike — ha!  ha!"  (shutting  the  door.) 

"  Five  guineas,"  muttered  Jlaxwell,  imitating  David's 
laugh,  "and  naething  for  me.  Come,  Bess,  and  let  us  try 
what  our  Scotch  cunning  may  do  against  English  treachery. 
It  has  filled  our  purse  afore,  and  I  dinna  see  how  it  sliou!d- 
na  do't  again.  If  they  winna  hae  us  as  guides,  they  canna 
refuse  us  (that  is,  Bess,  if  your  heels  keep,  as  they  say,  the 
spur  o'  your  head,)  as  followers  ;  and  I  hae  made  as  muckle 
i'  the  ae  capacity  as  the  ither.  Come,  lass,"  (throwing  him- 
self in  the  saddle,  and  clapping  her  sleek  neck  as  she 
tossed  her  head  in  the  air,)  "come — hark!  the  wheels 
row — a^^■a — but  whip  or  spur — awa — \^s'l]  try  baith  their 
mettle  and  metal." 

As  he  finished  these  words,  he  dashed  do-.^-n  the  lane, 
the  foot  of  which  he  reached  just  as  the  carriage  containing 
the  buckled  lovers  passed  at  the  top  of  the  speed  of  their 
spurred  horses.  It  was  clear  they  were  afraid  of  pursuit, 
and  were  hastening  on  to  Berwick  to  take  shipping  tor 
the  Continent,  the  usual  retreat  of  all  runaway  lovers 
p.assing  through  Gietna.  Confiding  in  the  abilities  of 
Bess,  JMike  allowed  the  carriage  to  proceed  onwards  foi 
half  a  mile  before  he  took  seriously  the  road,  as  he  did  nut 
wish  to  be  observed  following  it  so  near  to  the  village.  He 
kept  moving  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  reining  in  Bess,  who, 
having  been  gratified  by  the  noise  of  the  carriage  wheels, 
pricked  up  her  ears,  pawed  the  ground,  and  capered  from 
side  to  side.  Eoused  by  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice,  he 
started  and  turned  round. 

"  You've  time  yet,  man,"  cried  Giles  Baldwin,  a  Cumber- 
land man,  whose  arm  Mike  had  broken  at  a  wrestling  match 
the  year  before,  and  whose  suit  to  Alice  Parker  he  had 
strangled  by  her  consent.  "  But  her  going's  like  a  Scots- 
man running  from  an  Englishman  over  the  Borders.  A^  ere 
my  arm  whole,  I'd  lead  Bess's  head  to  the  follow.  Away, 
man,  or  the  booty's  lost,  like  the  field  o'  Floddcn,  before  it 
is  i\()n." 

"  Ye've  anither  arm  to  brak,  Giles,"  said  Mike,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  A  craven  has  nac  richt  to  be  impudent  till  a'  his 
banes  are  cracked,  and  then,  like  the  serpent,  he  may  bend 
and  spit  his  venom.  I'll  see  ye  at  the  next  match  at  Car. 
lisle,  and  let  ye  feel  the  strength  o'  the  grip  o'  friendship 
and  kind  remembrance.  Tell  Alice,  as  ye  pass  Xetherwood, 
that  I'm  awa  after  a  carriage,  to  shew  a  couple  the  way  to 
Berwick.  JIarriagcs  beget  marriages,  they  say  ;  and  she'll 
maybe  tak  ye,  to  be  neebor  like,  and  to  get  quit  o'  me, 
against  whom  ye  hae  tried  to  poison  her  car." 

Saying  those  words,  Mike  bounded  away  ;  and  gave  the 
Cumberland  man  no  ojiportunity  of  replying,  otherwise 
than  by  bawling  out  some  further  impertinence  about  his 
successful  rival's  expectation  of  booty  from  the  expedition 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

"  If  I  had  been  to  put  niysel  within  the  reach  o'  the 
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irni  n  (lie  law,'  muttered  Mike  to  himself,  as  he  moved 
rapidly  alonfj,  "  this  man's  impudence  miclit  hae  cared 
me  and  saved  me;  but,  thanlcs  to  Louie  Thresliuni,  the 
writer  o"  Dumfries,  I  ken  ivliat  I'm  alxuit.  I  can  wring  a 
man,  in  wrestling,  to  within  an  inch  o'  his  life  ;  and  cut  so 
close  by  an  act  o'  parliament,  that  the  leaves  o't  move  by 
the  wind  o'  my  flight.  Nae  fiscal  dare  speak  to  me,  sac 
lang  as  my  Scotch  cunning  docs  justice  to  Threshum's 
counsel,  and  my  armdefends  me  against  a'ithers.  Stretch  on, 
guid  IJess,  and  let  nie  hae  twa  words  wi"  the  happy  couple." 

The  spirited  animal  increased  her  speed,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  approached  the  carriage,  which  continued  to  whirl 
along  with  great  rapidity.  A  series  of  quick  bounds 
brought  Mike  alongsiile  of  it.  lie  now  saw  that  the  blinds 
were  still  up,  and  the  driver  so  intent  upon  propelling  his 
horses  forward,  that  he  did  not  know  that  any  one  was  in 
jiursuit  ;  while  the  noise  of  the  vehicle  prevented  the 
jiossibility  of  hearing  the  soft  clattering  of  Bess's  heels. 
'J'aking  the  point  of  his  whip,  Mike  gave  a  slight  ami 
knowing  tap  on  the  carriage  blind,  like  the  announcement 
of  an  expected  lover.  A  noise,  as  of  sudden  fright  and 
agitation,  followed  from  within. 

"  A's  richt,"  muttered  Jlike  to  liiniself. 

But  the  blinds  were  still  kept  up.  lie  paced  on  a  little 
further,  and  seeing  that  no  answer  was  returned  to  his 
ai)plication,  repeated  the  rap  a  little  louder  than  before. 

"  Wlui's  there  .''"  cried  a  rough  voice. 

"  A  friend,"  answered  Mike. 

"What  is  your  name?"  said  the  other,  evidently  in 
agitation. 

"  I  never  gie  my  name  through  closed  doors,"  answered 
Mike;  "and,  sae  lang  as  ane  acts  within  the  law,  there's 
nae  use  for  iuiitatin  the  ways  o'  jail  birds.  J\Iy  name, 
however,  is  no  unlike  your  lady's  maiden  ane — an  admission 
I  n  ak  tlirough  sheer  courtesy  and  guid  manners,  and 
respect  for  her  worthy  faither." 

'1  he  blind  was  taken  down  hurriedly,  and  a  face  covered 
with  a  great  profusion  of  curly  black  hair  presented  itself. 
Mike  drew  down  his  hat,  so  as  to  cover  his  face,  and,  clap- 
jii'n"  Bess  on  the  neck,  paced  along  at  great  ease.  After 
trying  to  scan  his  countenance,  the  gentleman  seemed  at  a 
great  loss. 

"  What  is  it,  sir,  that  you  wish  with  me?"  said  he  ;  "  or 
what  is  your  object  in  thus  disturbing  peaceable  travellers 
bv  legal  turnpikes  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Mike.  "  The  night  is 
dark,  and  the  road  lonely ;  I  thought  ye  might  hae  wished 
a  companion — sma'  thanks  for  my  courtesy.  The  gentle- 
men in  the  carriage  that's  comin  up  behind,  at  a  speed 
greater  than  yours,  ken  better  what  is  due  to  Scotch 
civility.  I  accompanied  them  a  space,  and  enjoyed  their 
conversation.  They're  in  search  o'  twa  Gretna  fugitives, 
and  wished  me  to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit.  I'm  sorry  1 
left  them,  seein  I  hae  foregathered  u  i'  ithers,  wha  dinna 
appreciate  fully  my  motives.  I  think  I  canna  do  better 
than  ask  Bess  to  slacken  her  pace,  and  bring  me  again  to 
the  enjoyment  o'  their  society  and  conversation." 

A  suppressed  scream,  from  a  female  within,  followed 
this  speech.  Tlie  gentleman  uithdrow  his  head,  to  assist 
the  lady  ;  the  coachman  looked  lound,  and  was  inclined  to 
halt ;  but  the  words  "  Drive  on  !"  rang  in  his  ears,  and  he 
obeyed.  iMike  kept  calmly  his  course,  clapping  Bess's 
neck  occasionally,  and  pjetending  not  to  notice  the  agitation 
and  confusion  within  the  carriage,  where  it  seemed  as  if 
the  lady  had  gone  off  in  a  faint.  After  some  time,  the 
same  wiiiskered  face  appeared  at  the  carriage  window. 

"  Hark  ye,  friend,"  said  he,  in  an  agitated  tone  ;  "  you're 
a  Scotchman,  I  presume,  and  must  be  up,  as  we  say  in 
London.  What  would  you  take  to  put  the  gentlemen  in 
the  other  carriage  off"  the  scenl  ?" 

"  What  scent  ?"  asked  IMike,  gravely. 


"The  scent  of  the  couple  they're  after,"  said  the  other. 
"Could  you  not  stimulate  their  noses  with  a  red  herring 
drag  ?  bon't  understand  me  ?  Iley,  man,  quick !  What 
say  ye }" 

"  I  understand  ye,"  answered  Mike,  "  mair  easily  than  I 
can  assist  ye,  I  fear.  The  hounds  ken  their  track  owre 
weel.  They're  for  Berwick  direct  ;  i)ut  a  Scotchman 
might  maybe  send  them  scamperin  to  Newcastle — 1  mean 
that  is  possible,  barely  possible." 

"  Well,  well  I — wliat  say  yc  ?"  replied  the  other.  "  Name 
your  sum.     Come,  quick  !" 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mike  ;  "  by  rcturnin,  I  may  lose 
the  market — a  dead  loss  o'  twenty  pound,  at  least.  Gi  ■ 
me  that,  an'  I'll  answer  for  their  being  twenty  miles  on 
their  way  to  Newcastle,  by  the  time  ye're  twenty  miles  on 
to  Berwick." 

"  Here,  here,  then,"  said  the  gentleman,  holding  out  hi» 
hand. 

Jlike  met  him  half  way,  and  received  a  handful  of 
guineas,  amounting,  at  any  rate,  to  twenty. 

"  Keep  yersel  and  the  braw  leddy  easy,"  said  he,  as  he 
put  the  money  into  his  pocket.  "  Drive  on,  my  lad,"  (to 
the  driver,)  "  and,  if  ye  keep  off  the  Newcastle  road,  ye'U  no 
fa'  into  the  hands  o'  the  chancellor." 

With  these  words,  Alike  drew  up  Bess's  head,  turned, 
and  sauntered  slowly  back  to  Gretna,  gratifying  his  hu- 
mour by  a  few  words  of  soliloquy. 

"  But  whar  is  the  coach,  wi'  its  contents,  I  was  to  send 
on  to  Newcastle  ?  A  principle  o'  honesty  I  hae  aboot  me 
maks  me  almost  wish  for  an  opportunity  o'  fulfiUin  my 
promise ;  but  a'  I  undertook  to  insure  was  safety,  an'  if 
they  hae  safety  ony  way,  they  get  value  for  their  siller:  so. 
after  a',  I'm  nae  cheat.  But  here  is  anither  coach  drivin  at 
deil's  speed." 

"  Hallo  !  sirrah  !"  cries  a  person  from  the  window ;  "  met 
you  a  carriage  on  your  way,  driving  quickly,  and  with 
closed  blinds,  towards  Berwick  ?" 

"  You'll  no  likely  find  what  ye  want  atu'cen  this  and 
Berwick,"  replied  I^Iike.  "  But  I  dinna  wonder  at  your 
speed  ;  I  could  almost  wish  to  flee  after  her  mysel.  Sweet 
cratur  ! — she  maun  be  fond  o'  whiskers." 

"  Then  you  have  met  the  carriage  !"  cried  the  man,  with 
great  vehemence,  quickened  by  the  concluding  remark  of 
Mike.  "  Quick,  quick — tell  us  where  they  are,  and  whilher 
going.     We  lose  time." 

"I  lose  nane,"  replied  Jlike  ;  "  I'm  sauntering  at  ony 
rate,  thinkin  o'  my  poverty  ;  ane  o'  the  very  warst  o"  a' 
subjects  o'  mortal  meditation." 

•'  Will  money  drag  a  direct  answer  from  you,  sir?"  cried 
the  man. 

"  No  ;  but  it  will  draw  it  out  o'  me  as  smoothly  as  oil," 
replied  Jlike. 

"  Here,  then,"  said  the  other,  handing  him  some — "  u  iU 
that  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Double  it,"  said  IMike,  "and  I'll  halve  your  labour.' 

The  eagerness  of  the  pursuers  forced  a  ready  compliance. 

"  The  lady  and  gentleman  you  are  in  quest  o',"  said 
Jlike,  "  hae  changed  their  minds,  and  are  on  to  Newcastle. 
They  gave  out  Berwick  as  a  decoy — an  hour's  ridin  will 
bring  ye  up  to  them.  But,  hark  ye  !  I  have  acted  honour- 
ably by  you — you  maun  do  the  same  by  me  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  ve  come  up  to  the  fugitives,  ye  will  act  discreetly, 
and  say  naething  o'  your  informer.  A  nod's  as  guid's  a 
wink ye  ken  the  rest." 

The  pursuers  took  no  time  to  reply,  but  flew  ofT  at  full 
speed  to  Newcastle,  while  Mike  sii\ight,  at  his  ease,  his 
mother's  house,  at  a  little  distance  from  Gretna.  About  two 
hours  after  he  arrived,  a  loud  knock  came  to  the  door. 
Mike  himself  opened  it. 

"  is  your  name  Mike  JIaxwell  ?"  said  'X  man  habited  I'-" 
a  sherill'  otiicer 
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"  It  is."  said  Jlike  ;  "  and  uha  in  tliae  parts  doesna  ken 
me,  either  by  grip  or  sight  ?" 

"It's  by  the  tirst  I  get  my  acquaintance  o  folk,"  said 
the  officer,  as  he  seized  his  prisoner.  "  I  apprehend  ye  in 
the  name  o'  the  king,  for  liighway  robbery,  committed  on  a 
lady  and  gentleman  bound  for  Berwick." 

Maxwell  threw  himself  back,  and,  freeing  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  the  man,  laid  him,  by  one  blow,  at  his  feet. 
Ilis  humour  was  gratified  ;  and,  laughing  boisterously,  he 
lifted  the  messenger  from  the  ground. 

"  That  was  merely  for  your  impudence,"  said  INIike. 
"  I'm  owre  confident  o'  innocence,  eitlier  to  fecht  or  flee.  A 
present  is  nae  robbery — they  gied  me  what  I  got,  o'  their 
ain  free-will  and  accord  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  way  they  tak 
to  get  their  gift  back  again,  I  can  only  say  that  the  presents 
o'  the  English  to  the  Scotch  are  like  their  blows — weel 
returned." 

''Then  you  admit  having  the  property  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman,"  said  a  second  officer,  who,  attended  by  a  con- 
current, now  came  uji.     "  We  must  search  you." 

"  There's  nae  occasion  for  that,"  said  Mike  ;  "  there's  the 
guineas  and  the  ring." 

"  But  where  is  the  portmanteau  and  the  papers  ?"  said 
the  officer,  as  he  took  the  gold.  *'  Search  the  house,  Jem, 
while  we  hold  him  ;  the  hen's  no  far  off  when  the  chicken 
whistles." 

The  man  searched  the  house.  Mike  looked  surprised  and 
confused,  and  suspected  they  had  mistaken  their  man.  He 
told  them  he  had  taken  no  portmanteau,  and  expressed 
total  ignor.ince  of  what  they  meant.  The  men  only  laughed 
at  him;  they  had  got  a  damning  evidence  against  him 
already — the  ring,  which  had  carved  on  it  the  initials 
"  C.  B.,"  (Cliarles  Beachum,)  the  individual  who  had  been 
robbed  ;  and  they  did  not  require  to  hesitate  an  instant 
about  his  apprehension.  They,  tiierefore,  carried  him  direct 
to  Dumfries  jail. 

Next  morning,  the  news  had  spread  far  and  wide  tbat 
I\Iike  Maxwell  had  been  apprehended  for  highway  robbery  ; 
he  and  another  individual,  unknown,  having,  on  the  previou 
night,  attacked  a  travelling  carriage,  knocked  do\vn  th 
driver,  wounded  the  gentleman,  frightened  the  lady,  and 
carried  off  a  portmanteau  filled  with  valuable  articles,  and 
particularly  many  important  documents,  together  with  the 
gentleman's  diamond  ring,  (which  had  been  found  on  Max- 
well's person,)  and  other  tilings  of  great  value.  On  being 
examined,  IMaxweil  thought  it  best  to  tell  (with  a  slight 
exception)  the  truth  ;  that  lie  had  followed  the  carriage  to 
inform  the  runaway  couple  that  they  were  pursued,  and  had 
received  the  money  and  the  ring  for  undertaking  to  disap- 
point their  pursuers.  lie  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  that  when 
he  got  the  money  he  did  not  know,  certainly,  that  there  were 
any  persons  in  pursuit,  and  had  therefore  obtained  it  on 
false  pretences ;  but,  even  with  this  prudent  qualification, 
his  examination  was  held  to  be  just  as  complete  an  admis- 
sion of  the  highway  robbery  as  any  criminal  ever  uttered, 
under  the  excitement  of  fear  or  (he  promise  of  pardon.  The 
i;reat  desideratum  was  the  portmanteau,  which  the  robbers 
had  carried  off;  and  this,  by  the  request  of  Captain  Beachum, 
who  had  left  instructions  to  that  effect  at  the  next  inn,  as 
he  proceeded  onwards,  was  searched  for  by  many  individuals, 
u:ider  a  promise  of  a  very  high  reward. 

About  two  hours  after  his  examination,  Jlaxwell  was  told 
that  a  young  woman  wished  to  get  in  to  see  him.  lie  knew 
at  one,"  who  it  was  ;  and  the  jailor,  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, permitted  her  to  enter. 

"'1  he  secret  that  is  denied  to  true  love,"  said  Alice,  as  she 
stood  before  Mike,  looking  at  him  sorrowfully  and  dignified'y, 
"  is  sometimes  told  to  the  king.  You  hate  my  country,  yet 
an  Englishwoman  would  have  saved  you,  if  your  confidence 
had  been  equal  to  tiie  love  you  have  expressed  for  me. 
When  I  asked  you  how  you  lived,  you  told  me  that  a  lover 


requires  little  food.  IIow  much,  Mike  Maxwell,  does  a 
prisoner  within  these  walls  either  require  or  get.'  What 
avails  your  Scottish  cunning  now,  and  how  much  does  it 
transcend  English  honesty  ?  But,  thank  heaven,  I  have 
made  a  narrow  escape  !  \Vhat  would  your  strength,  your 
fair  face,  and  manly  bearing,  which  have  made  such  con- 
quests at  our  country  games,  have  yielded  me  of  pride  or 
pleasure,  if  I  had  been  wedded  to  a  rubber  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  that  word  and  Mike  JIaxwell  claim  kindred .'' — that 
Alice  Parker,  who  treasured  up  your  image  in  her  bosom  as 
a  sacred  thing  or  a  charm  against  the  evil  eye,  should  this 
day  be  doomed  to  the  pain  of  saving  that  that  hateful  word 
and  the  name  of  her  heart's  choice  are  one  and  the  same .'' 
Sliserable  hour  !" 

"  Alice,"  replied  Maxwell,  "  I  did  you  injustice.  I  should 
have  confided  everything  to  your  bosom  ;  but  I  didna  require 
to  pollute  that  pure  casket  wi'  tlie  confidence  o'  a  robber.  I 
am  nae  robber — the  first  man  wha  said  the  word  was  laid  in 
an  instant  at  my  feet,  and  sae  should  a'  slanderers  be  served. 
I  defy  Scotland  and  England  to  prove  Mike  JIaxwell  a 
robber." 

"  The  ring  you  have  given  up  to  the  sheriff,"  said  Alice, 
"  is  proof  against  you." 

"  Ila,  Alice,"  replied  Mike,  laughing,  "rings are  danger- 
ous things.  Was  the  ane  I  got  frae  you,  wi'  a  plait  o'  ihut 
raven  hairin't,  a  sign  o'  robbery  ?" 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  it  had  been  sucli  a  sign  !"  said 
the  maiden  ;  "  I  would  not  then  have  had  to  lament  lliis 
miserable  hour,  and  this  dreadful  night."  (Pausing.)  "But 
can  it  be,  Mike,  that  you  are  so  hardened  in  vice  that  you 
can  laugh  in  a  jail .'''' 

"  And  why  no,  my  love,  if  ane  is  innocent  ?"  replied  Max- 
well. "  I  am  indebted  for  this  apprehension  to  some  enemy — 
probably  my  rival,  Giles  Baldwin — who  has  got  up  a  storv 
about  a  portmanteau  ihat  never  was  stolen  ;  and  mv  honesty 
in  confessin  that  I  got  the  ring  frae  the  gentleman  for 
putt  "  the  English  beagles  wha  pursued  him  aff  the  scent, 
has  gieiithe  lee  some  colour  o'  truth  Conscious  as  1  am  o'  my 
'nn  icence,  lam  determined  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  laugh  at  my 
1  nemies  till  I  get  out,  and  then  niak  game  o'  their  banes,  by 
g-eia  them  ,  oints  w  har  nature  never  intended  them  to  be. ' 

"  You  have  often,  in  playfulness,  mocked  me,  Jlike," 
answered  she,  "and  turned  the  inquiries  of  my  love  into 
questions  to  myself,  by  the  force  of  your  Scotch  humour  ;  but 
I  bear  faith  that  yon  never  told  me  a  lie.  Yet  when  I  think  of 
the  m\stery  of  your  life,  your  secrecy,  the  strange  way  in 
which  you  left  me  last  night,  to  make  after  the  airriage,  your 
admission  concerning  the  ring,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
I  must  also  admit  tliat  my  heart  is  not  satisfied.  I  cannot  lie!p 
it.  Even  my  love,  unbounded  as  it  is,  does  not  enable  me  to 
vanquish  a  cold  feeling,  that,  like  the  shivering  of  an  ague, 
creeps  over  my  skin.  I  cannot  say  I  disbeliive  you  ;  but.  oh, 
what  would  I  not  give  for  proof  to  still  this  restless  aching 
heart!"  (Pausing.)  "  That  proof,  Mike,  I  i/id'V  have.  Tlie 
unpretending  Englishwoman  whose  counsel  the  wily 
Scotchman  despised,  shall  now  try  to  redeem  the  character 
of  her  countrywomen,  and  shew  that  love  and  honesty 
are  stronger  than  wiles  and  secrecy." 

"  Weel  said,  heroine  Alice,"  c;ied  Jlike,  still  laughing. 
''  Ye  intend  to  mak  me  guilty,  to  increase  the  glory  o'  youi 
efforts  to  save  me  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  laws  o'  our  country, 
there's  nae  great  merit  in  savin  an  innocent  man.  I  defy  a' 
my  fics,  and  wad  prefer  a  kiss  o'  my  bonny  Alice"  (clasp- 
ing her  to  his  bosom)  "  to  a'  her  noble  cndeavuurs  to  do 
that  which  innocence  itsel  will  do  for  her  lover." 

"  We  stand  at  present  on  a  new  footing,  Jlike."  said  she, 
as  she  struggled  to  get  free,  and  retired  back.  "  I  must  have 
m\'  proof.     Till  then,  farewell!" 

"  N(il)le  wench  !"  said  Mike,  as  she  departed.  "  However 
I  may  dislike  her  suspicions,  I  canna  but  admire  lier  guid- 
ress   and  spirit.      But  Lewie  Thrcshum  will  soon  blaw  awa 
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tliis  cIdikI,  \\\'  ill.'  mIikI  ()•  ilio  loaves  o  SMiir  or  Slackenzie, 
ami  a'  will  sliine  blight  again  on  Alice  Parker  and  Jlike 
Maxwell." 

The  views  and  feelings  of  Alicp  were  very  diffiTont :  she 
suspected  her  lover,  and  the  thought  was  deatii  to  her  ;  vet 
her  native  nohility  of  soul  urged  her  to  tlie  task  of  drainiui; 
every  source  of  evidence  to  prove  liis  innocence.  She  called 
on  Lewis  Threshum,  who  had  undertaken  Mike's  defence, 
and  learned  from  him,  what  pained  her  to  the  uttermost,  that 
tiie  evidence,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  loaded  witli  heavy  pre- 
sumptions against  the  prisoner.  A  letter  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal,  from  Captain  Beachiim,  stating 
that  the  robbery  was  committed  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  (irctna  ;  that  the  perpetrators  were  two  ruffians, 
mounted  on  good  horses  ;  that  lliey  had  taken  the  port- 
manteau filled  with  valuable  pajiers,  and  also  liis  purse,  con- 
taining a  balance  of  twenty-two  guineas,  and  a  diamond 
ring,  marked  '■  C.  B.  ;"  all  of  which  they  carried  otf  in  the 
direction  of  Gretna.  The  letter  contained  authority  to  (he 
Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  the  perpetrators,  and  recover 
the  articles.  The  ring  and  guineas,  minus  livo,  had  been 
found  on  ftlike  jMaxuell,  within  some  hours  of  the  robberv. 
Then  Giles  Baldwin  had  sworn  that  he  saw  Mike  Maxwell 
in  full  pursuit  after  the  carriage  .some  short  time  before  the 
robbery  was  committed  ;  and  some  other  individuals  swore 
that  they  saw  him  return  to  Gretna  some  time  after,  mounted 
on  his  black  mare.  In  addition  to  all  this,  was  Jlike's  im- 
probable examination,  which  seemed  of  iiself  to  be  conclu- 
sive of  the  case.  This  appeared  to  Alice  overpowering, 
especially  when  she  added  to  it  what  she  herself  had  wit- 
nessed— the  arrival  of  the  carriage,  and  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  Jlike,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  he  could 
know  that  (here  was  (according  to  his  theory)  any  carriage 
coming  up  in  pursuit  of  the  other. 

She  went  home,  sad  and  disconsolate,  and  passed  the 
rem.ainiug  part  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  greatest 
misery.  She  revolved  in  her  head  various  schemes  for  elicit- 
ing something  favourable  to  her  lover  ;  but  the  absence  of 
Captain  Beaclium,  -who  could  alone  give  any  account  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  alleged  robbery,  formed  a  bar  to 
her  inquiries  which  she  could  not  overleap.  As  she  sat 
next  evening,  musing  on  the  unfortunate  current  of  events 
that  cast  her  from  the  elevation  of  the  pride  of  one  who  pos- 
sessed the  favour  of  the  most  proper  and  comely  man  of  the 
Borders,  to  the  shame  of  the  confidential  friend  and  lover  of 
a  robber,  who  might  shortly  be  hanged,  after  associating,  on 
the  scaffold,  lier  name  Hith  his  sorrows — she  was  roused  from 
her  grief  by  a  tap  at  the  window.  She  started.  It  was 
I\l ike's  rap,  and  the  very  hour  at  which  he  generally  visited 
her.  She  Hew  to  the  window,  thinking  he  had  escaped, 
and  had  thus  come  to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings. 

"  Is  it  possible?     It  is  not  you  Blike.?"  she  -aid,  lowly. 

"  No,  but  it  is  hisfriend,"  said  a  voice  she  thoiightsheknew. 

"  M'hat  friend  }"  said  she  ;  '•  and  with  what  object  does 
he  call  here  .■"" 

"  Names  have  a  dangerous  odour,"  said  the  other,  "  when 
the  beagles  are  out  and  snuffing  every  breeze  for  the  scent 
of  red  game.  You  wish  Mike  Maxwell  well — you  visited 
him  yesterday :  would  you  aid  in  his  escape  ?" 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Alice.  "Tell  me  vvhat  I  could  do  to 
attain  that  object  honourably." 

"  Here  is  the  portmanteau,"  said  the  ether,  "which  was 
taken  from  Captain  lieachum.  If  it  is  sent  hack  to  him,  he 
will  give  up  the  prosecution  against  iMike,  as  all  he  wants 
is  the  papers  contained  in  it.  Open  the  window  a  little  id! 
1  rest  the  end  of  it  on  the  sill." 

Rendered  stupid  by  this  statement.  Alice  obeyed  like  an 
automaton.  She  lifted  up  the  window.  The  portmanteau  | 
Has  placed  within  it  in  an  instant. 

"  Get  it  sent  to  Beaclium,"  f.r.id  tbe  voice.  '•  t  iuinrdi 
Mike  in  the  itlilnry.  and  n-is/.  him  ;<■  rtl  i Jj  "  | 


The  window  feil  from  the  powerless  hands  of  the  ihiiiuler- 
struck  girl,  and  struck  the  speaker's  hand,  which  was  on  the 
end  of  the  portmanteau.  The  blow  was  a  severe  o  le  ;  he 
ran  off,  and  the  ]iortmanteau  fill  down  within  the  house, 
where  it  lay  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  by  the  hands  of 
a  housewife.  It  was  some  time  before  the  miserable  glil 
came  hack  to  the  consciousness  of  lier  true  position.  'I'lie 
la^t  words  of  the  voice — "  I  joined  Mike  in  the  robbery,  and 
wish  him  to  get  off" — rung  in  her  ears  lilcea  death  knell;  and 
the  next  moment  her  eyes  fell  on  the  fatal  portmanteau — the 
very  article  stolen  by  her  lover — that  which  was  to  convict 
him,  to  hang  him.  She  grew  frantic,  ran  to  the  door,  looked 
east  and  west  thrnngh  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  flew  first 
one  way,  then  another,  called  aloud,  screamed,  and  called 
again.  No  one  answered.  The  man  was  gone.  She  returned 
into  the  house,  wdiere  her  eves  again  met  and  recoiled  from 
the  damning  memorial.  Terror  now  took  possession  of  lier 
mind.  The  circumstance  of  the  portmanteau  being  found 
there,  would  form  the  only  link  wanting  of  the  evidence 
that  would  hang  her  lover,  ^\'ere  she  to  state  how  it  came 
there — concealing  the  last  dreadful  words  which  still  haunted 
her  ear — she  would  not  be  believed  ;  and  if  she  told  the 
whole  truth,  including  the  fatal  words,  the  same  result — the 
condemnation  of  her  lover — would  follow.  \V  hat  therefore  was 
she  to  do.''  .She  could  not  discover  it ;  but  could  she  conceal 
it  without  danger  to  herself  as  well  as  to  him  .''  It  was  cleat 
she  could  not  ;  and,  besides,  her  soul  abhorred  secrecy  and 
deceit  of  all  kinds. 

As  she  sat  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  despair,  a  noise  of 
footsteps  was  heard  at  the  door,  with  whisperings  and  broken 
ejaculations.  A  tremor  passed  over  her.  They  might  be 
officers  of  justice  come  to  search  the  house.  A  rap  sounded 
softly  on  the  door,  and  the  whisperings  continued.  The 
portmanteau  must,  in  any  view,  be  concealed  in  Uie  meanlimc; 
and,  until  her  mind  was  made  up,  she  Hew  and  seized  tlie 
covering  of  the  bed,  and  hurriedly  threw  it  over  the  glarin<' 
evidence  of  her  lover's  guilt.  She  had  scarcely  accomplished 
this  hasty,  but  fatal  concealment,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
three  sheriff  oflicers  entered  the  house  and  asked  her  if 
Jlike  JIaxwell  had  left  anything  to  her  charge.''  The 
necessity  for  acting  prudently  called  up  her  energies.  She 
stood  erect  before  the  men. 

"  No,"  she  replied — "  ]\like  Jlaxwell  committed  nothing 
to  my  charge." 

"  We  have  here  a  warrant  for  a  search,  young  woman  ; 
and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  our  putting  it  to  execution." 

She  was  silent,  and  shook  from  head  to  heel.  One  of  the 
men  drew  off  the  bed-cover,  and  discovered  the  object  of  their 
search.     Captain  Beachum's  name  was  on  the  top  of  it. 

"  So,  j\like  committed  nothing  to  your  charge.^"  said  the 
man,  addressing  Alice  again. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

"  You  can  tell  that  to  the  sheriff,"  said  the  man.  "  Jlean- 
time,  we  take  this  article  along  with  us." 

He  threw  the  portmanteau  on  his  shoulders,  and  departed 
along  with  the  concurrents,  leaving  the  girl  fixed  to  the 
floor  like  a  statue. 

In  a  short  time  after,  her  mother,  who  was  against  !I\Iax- 
Wi^ll's  suit,  and  blamrd  her  daughter  for  having  anvthini;  to 
do  with  him,  entered  the  house.  Alice  dared  not  to  make 
her  mother  her  confidant ;  she  was  re<iuced  to  the  necessity 
of  not  only  wrestling  single-handed  with  her  ditiicultv,  but 
of  concealing  it  from  her  parent.  Bedtime  came,  and  she 
retired  to  rest,  but  slept  none.  At  daybreak  she  started, 
dri  ssed  herself  and,  without  saving  one  word  to  her  mother, 
proceeded  to  Dumfries  to  visit  Lewis  Thrcshum  On 
arriving  at  his  house,  she  found  he  was  in  the  prison  afon^ 
with  i\iaxwell,  and  waited  till  he  ciwiie  home.  She  informed 
him  truly  of  everything  that  had  taken  place,  and  saw,  from 
tlie  efft  cts  of  her  comDi'inication,  that  she  was  condeniniii" 
lover.      Starlin  '        in  '-reat  agitation,  he  cried — 
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"  Mike's  life  is  in  your  hands,  Alice:  will  you  liaiig  or 
save  him  ?" 

"  Save  liim  if  I  can,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Then  vou  must  tell  the  shirra,"  said  Lewie,  "  everything 
ve've  tauld  me  but  the  last  words  uttered  by  the  secret 
visiter.  These  you  maun  keep  in  your  bosom,  and  hauld 
like  grim  death,  otherwise  Mike's  a  dead  man." 

"  I  will  speak  the  truth,"  said  Alice,  calmly. 

"  Didna  you  love  lAIike  ?"  said  the  writer,  starinj;  at  her. 
"  V'es,  but  1  loved  also,  and  still  love,  truth  and 
honesty." 

"  Idiot  cratur  !"  ejaculated  Lewie,  stamping  with  bis  feet. 
"  Mike  Maxwell  is  a  dead  man — Mike  Maxwell  is  a  dead 
man  !"  (Pausing  and  looking  at  her.)  "  Will  you  hide  your- 
self, ihen  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  she  ;  "  I  do  not  love  secrecy." 

"  Ilani;  him,  then  !"  cried  the  infuriated  man  ;  '•  hang 
him,  and  tlien  drown  yourself,  like  the  rest  o'  your  incon- 
sistent sex." 

Offended  by  the  violence  of  Threshum,  which  resulted, 
liowever,  from  his  wish  to  save  his  friend  and  her  lover, 
Alice  left  the  room  suddenly,  and  had  scarcely  got  to  the 
door,  when  she  heard  the  writer  calling  after  her.  At  this 
moment  she  was  seized  by  a  sheriff  officer,  and  conducted 
before  the  sheriff  to  be  examined.  She  told  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  fatal  words  of 
the  secret  visiter — "  I  joined  Mike  in  the  robbery,  and  wish 
him  to  get  off ". — were  formally  recorded,  and  the  deposition 
closed.  Tlireshum,  finding  the  necessity  of  exerting  his 
best  energies  to  overcome  the  weight  of  this  overpowering 
evidence,  called  at  the  otfice  of  the  fiscal,  and  demanded,  on 
behalf  of  his  client,  to  see  the  contents  of  the  portmanteau. 
This  was  conceded  to  him  ;  and  tlie  man  of  the  law,  having 
examined  carefully  the  papers  in  presence  of  tlie  fiscal,  and 
taken  notes  of  them,  departed  to  turn  his  information  to 
the  best  account  he  could  for  his  client.  He  discovered 
that  the  papers  belonged  to  Mr  AVilliam  Anson,  merchant 
in  Bristol,  the  guardian  of  the  runaway  bride.  Miss  Julia 
Anson. 

This  done,  Lewie  got  hold  of  Alice  before  she  left 
Dumfries,  and  took  her  with  liim  to  the  prisoner,  to  see  if 
liie  efforts  of  Mike  would  have  any  effect  upon  making  her 
depart  from  her  intention  of  adhering  to  the  truth  on  the 
day  of  trial — the  examination  she  had  already  undergone 
being  merely  a  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  evidence. 
When  they  entered,  tliey  found  Jlike  enjoying  himself  over 
(tome  brandy,  which  the  friendship  of  the  jailor  had  procured 
for  him.  Lewie  told  liim,  with  a  grave  face,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  attending  the  recovery  of  the  port- 
manteau, and,  in  particular,  the  words  uttered  by  tlie  indi- 
vidual who  handed  it  in  at  the  window.  Alike  remained 
unmoved. 

"And  do  ye  believe  the  words  o'  the  ruffian  wlia  thus 
hounds  me  .''"  said  he  to  Alice. 

"  1  cannot  disbelieve  what  accords  so  well  with  everything 
else  I  liave  seen,"  replied  she.  "  Alas  !  would  that  1  could 
disbelieve  them  !" 

"^But  ye'llkeep  them,  at  least,  to  yersel,  Alice?"eaidMike 

"  If  I  could  keep  my  lieart  to  mysel,  Mike,  I  would," 
replied  she.  "  But  God  does  not  allow  that,  and  I  must 
speak  the  truth.     What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?" 

"  To  say  naething,"  replied  he. 

"  Fule,  man  !"  rejoined  Lewie;  "say  naeining  !  That 
wad  hang  ye  mair  certainly  than  what  she  has  already 
raid  to  the  fiscal,"  (to  whom  she  has  tauld  everything,) 
"  and  intends  to  repeat  at  the  trial,  unless  we  can,  in  some 
way,  prevent  it.  Say  naething,  man !  You  and  she 
ire  tTyin,  like  the  competin  millspinners  o'  Dryden's  mill, 
which  o'  ye  is  best  at  twistin  hemp.  If  she  said  naething, 
wha  wad  be  presumed  to  be  the  dcpositer  o'  the  portmanteau 
U)   tlie   hands  o'   Alice   I'arker,   the  wcel-kenned    lover  o' 


Mike  Maxwell  .>  Wha  but  Mike  Maxwell  himsel  ?  Could  it 
come  frae  a  mair  likely  hand  tlian  that  on  «  base  finger  the 
owner's  diamond  ring  was  or  micht  hae  been  ?  Ye're  baith 
fules.  The  lassie  should  swear,  and  she  maun  swear," 
(unless,  indeed,  she  wants  to  hang  ye,  which  seems  to  be 
the  case,)  "  that  the  portmanteau  was  handed  in  at  the 
window  by  a  man  wha  said  ye  were  innocent,  and  had  sent 
back  the  papers  to  try  to  save  ye." 

"  Will  ye  say  that,  Alice  ?"  said  Mike. 

"  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  Mike,"  replied  Alice.  "  I  will  speak 
the  truth  ;  and  I  would  do  that  if  Alice  Parker's  neck,  in 
place  of  Mike  Maxwell's,  were  in  danger  of  the  rope." 

"  Incomprehensible  wench  !"  cried  I\Iike.  "  Is  this  the 
last  and  strongest  proof  o'  your  affection  ?  Does  this  agree 
wi'  the  sabbin  heart  and  watery  ee  o'  the  greetin  Alice, 
as  she  used  to  hang  round  my  neck  amang  the  green  sha\vr 
o'  Netherwood,  and  get  me  to  promise  that  1  never  agaia 
wad  see  May  Balfour.''  or  does  it  agree  wi'  my  promise, 
made  on  the  condition  that  you  wad  renounce  Giles  Baldwin, 
wha,  I  fear,  is  at  the  bottom  o'  a'  this  affair  .■'  Is  it  common 
for  women  to  agree  to  marry  simple  men,  and  then  hang 
them.' — to  promise  them  a  gowden  ring  for  the  marriage 
finger,  and  gie  them  a  hempen  ane  for  the  craig .'" 

"  It  is  common  for  women  to  Icve,"  replied  Alice,  "and 
it  is  too  common  for  women  to  lie  for  love  ;  but  the  love 
that  is  leagued  with  the  falsehood  of  the  tongue,  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  truth  of  the  heart.  No  woman  ever 
loved  man  as  I  loved  you  Mike;  but  you  are  only  a  man, 
and  there  is  a  God"  (^looking  upwards)  "  lo  be  loved — ay, 
and  to  be  feared.  But  you  say  you  are  innocent ;  and 
when  did  white-robed  innocence  require  the  piebald,  ragged 
covering  of  falsehood,  to  shew  the  purity  which  it  covers .' 
It  were  a  mockery  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  swear 
falsely  to  save  an  innocent  man.  And,  alas!  if  you  areguiltv," 
(and  appearances  are  sadly  against  you,)  "  no  falsehood  ought 
to  save  you  from  the  injured  laws  of  your  country." 

"  The  plain  Scotch  o'  a'  this  English,  Jlike,"  said  Lewie, 
"  is,  that  the  lassie  is  determined  to  hang  ye,  as  a  repay- 
ment for  a'  the  kisses  ye  were  at  the  trouble  to  gie  her  in 
the  holms  o'  Netherwood;  and,  after  ye're  dead,  she'll  sing 
"  Gilderoy  "  owre  your  grave.  But,  in  sober  seriousness,  slie's 
an  idiot,  like  a'  the  rest  o'  her  English  friends.  A  Scotchwoman 
wad  hae  leed  through  fire  and  brimstone  for  her  lover  ;  and, 
after  she  swore  the  rope  aff  his  neck,  pl.iced  her  saft  arms 
round  his  craig,  in  place  o'  the  hemp.  JMercy  on  me,  whar 
wad  be  a'  my  glory  at  proofs  if  folk  were  to  speak  tlie  truth  ? 
i\Iy  pawkieness,  slyness,  cunnin,  art,  and  triumph  o'  the 
cross-question,  wad  be  o'  nae  mair  avail  than  sae  niuckla 
ordinary  fair  rubbish  o'  straightforward  judgments  and 
honesty.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Mike  ;  I'll  no  let  lier  hang 
ye.  The  English  man  or  woman's  no  born  llint  will  hang 
Mike  Jlaxwell." 

"  Are  vo  resolved,  Alice?"  said  Mike,  approaching  her, 
and  holding  out  his  arms  to  enfold  her. 

"  I  am,"  replied  she,  receding.  "  Clear  yourself  by  the 
aid  of  truth,  and  there's  no  haven  in  this  world  that  could 
be  dearer  to  me  than  these  arms.  Till  then,  I  am  the  bride 
of  sorrow.      Farewell!" 

And  she  departed,  leaving  Lewis  Threshum  with  JLix- 
wcU. 

"  Saw  ye  ever  such  a  stubborn  fule?"  saui  Lewie. 

"  I  never  saw  sae  noble  a  wench,  "  replied  Mike. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  cried  the  writer.  "  A  pair  o'  fules  !  Ye're 
the  first  man,  Jlike,  I  ever  heard  praise  the  person  that 
swears  awa  his  life  ;  but  this  nonsense  will  neitlier  prove 
nor  pay.  AVe  maun  set  aboot  discoverin  the  mystery  o'  this 
adventure  at  Alice's  window.  Ae  thing  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear  ;  and  that  is.  that  it  wasna  the  robber  tliat 
handed  in  that  portmanteau." 

•'  Iloo  do  ve  mak  oet  that  :"  said  Mike. 

"  You're   as   simple's   the   puir    English    fule,"   replieii 
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Lewie.     "  Wad   tlie  man  wna  took   llie  portinnnteau  frae 
Captain    Beacluim   liae  admitted   lo  Alice   Parker   tliat  li 
was  the  robber  ;  and,  what's  niair,  wad  he  hao  said  that  y 
joined  liim  in  tlie  rubbery — a  lee — at  the  very  moment  when 
he  wanted  to  save  ye  by  returnin  the  stolen  article?" 

"You  astonish  me,  Lewie,"  said  I\like  ;  "  thae  things 
never  occurred  to  me." 

"  A  lawyer's  ce  lias  twa  lenses,"  said  Lewie.  "  The  man, 
wliaever  he  is,  who  handed  in  that  pormanteau  at  Alice 
Parker's  window,  is  your  ent'my,  and  no  the  robber.  How 
he  got  the  portmanteau  is  a  different  thing  ;  but  maybe  \\e 
may  be  ahle  to  di.scover  that  also." 

"  IF  my  enemy,"  said  Jlike,  '■  he  maun  be  Giles  Bald- 
win, the  lover  o'  Alice." 

"JIa!"  cried  Lewie — "there's  light  there,  man.  'Why 
was  the  portmanteau  no  taen  to  yer  mother's  ?  The 
question's  a  curious  ane.  Baldwin  was  the  likely  man  to 
tak  it  to  Alice's,  and  tlie  only  man  wha  wad  hae  tauhl  the 
lover  o'  his  successfu  rival,  that  that  rival  was  the  robber. 
There's  conies  i'  this  hole;  1  see  the  marks  o'  their  feet, 
»nd  whar  will  ye  find  a  better  terrier  than  Lewie  Threshum  ? 
Mair,  man.  AVha  sent  the  officers  to  Alice's  house.''  That 
111  sune  discover.  Keep  up  ver  spirits,  Jlike  ;  and,  while 
ve  try  to  shake  that  fause  P^nglish  woman  frae  yer  heart, 
I'll  try  and  keep  llangie  frae  ver  eraig." 

And  away  Lewie  hastened  to  continue  his  inquiries. 
He  went  first  to  the  oflicers  who  searched  for  the  portman- 
teau, and  ascertained  from  them,  through  theinfluenceof  that 
lieart-apcrient  whisky,  that  it  was  in  fact  Giles  Baldwin  who 
iiad  told  them  to  go  and  search  the  house  of  Widow  Parker. 
Lewie  next  proceeded  to  Gretna,  where  he  interrogated 
Alice  more  distinctly. 

"  If  ye're  determined  to  speak  the  truth,"  said  he  to  the 
grieved  girl,  "  ye  should  tell  us  the  hail  truth,  as  ye  did  to 
the  shirra.  Did  the  voice  o'  the  man  no  strike  ye  as  a  kent 
ane .''" 

"  It  did,"  replied  Alice ;  "but,  thougli  I  have  been  trying 
to  discover  whose  it  resembled,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  anything  of  it." 

"What  say  ye  to  Giles  Baldwin's?"  said  Lewie. 
'■  AVlien  you  mention  it,"  said  Alice,  "it  does  strike  me 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  two  voices  was  very  great. 
But  a  thought  now  strikes  me  :  w  hen  the  man  said  that  Mike 
liad  joined  him  in  the  robbery,  I  let  fall  the  window,  which 
struck  him  over  the.  knuckles  a  severe  blow.  The  mark 
must  be  on  his  hand  yet.  For  Gods  sake,  fly  to  Giles' 
house,  and  see  if  bis  hand  is  hurt.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  will 
believe  that  Mike  IMaxwell  is  an  innocent  man." 

"  A\'hy,"  said  Lewie,  looking  cunningly  into  her  face. 
"Bec.iuse,"  said  she,  "  i^Iike  Maxwell  never  would  have 
joined  Giles  BalJwin,  his  enemy,  in  a  robbery  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  statement  made  to  me  at  the  window  was  a  lie  ; 
and  one  lie,  like  a  fly  in  a  bo.'c  of  ointment,  corrupts  the 
nhole  mass  of  evidence." 

"  5Iy  writing-chamber  maun  be  like  a  charnel-house, 
then,"  said  Lewie ;  "  but,  lassie,  you're  surely  Scotch,  wi' 
merely  an  English  tongue." 

"  Sir,"  said  Alice,  "  I  would  wish  you  would  hasten  to 
Giles  Baldwin,  rather  than  joke  about  this  serious  affair." 

"  A'  my  triumph  in  the  law  consists  in  joking  when  I  am 
serious,"  replied  Lewie,  with  a  grave  face.  "  Ye  wadna 
tak  my  advice  when  I  wanted  \  e  to  save  yer  lover  ;  and 
now  I'll  no  tak  yours  when  ye  want  me  to  save  him" — (leer- 
ing)— "  I  meanj  Alice,  just  that  I'll  gang  to  Giles  Baldwin  at 
my  ain  time.     AVill  ye  swear  to  his  voice  and  his  hand  ?" 

"  If  Giles  Baldwin's  hand,"  said  she,  "  is  cut  in  such  a 
way  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  fall  of  that  window,  I 
will  swear  to  my  perfect  belief  of  his  being  the  man  who 
handed  in  the  portmanteau." 

"  Aneugh,  ancugh,"  cried  Lewie  ;  "  I  kent  ye  were 
Scotch  ;  and  now  I'Uaw-a  to  Giles  and  slak-  ktihdi  wi'  him  " 


I  Lewie  departed,  and  went  away  direct  to  Baldwin's  house. 
He  found  Giles  at  the  door,  and,  holding  out  his  hand, 
.asked  him,  in  a  friendly  maiiMer,  how  he  did.  Giles 
intuitively  extended  his  band,  which,  as  Lewie  seized  it, 
lie  observed,  was  clear'  I  peeled  along  the  back,  a  little 
above  the  knuckles. 

"  Ye  hae  a  hard  grip,  Giles,"  said  the  writer.  "  Is  this 
the  arm  that  Mike  Maxwell  broke  at  the  wrestlin  match 
last  year  ?"  (Looking  down  at  his  hand.)  "  I  declare  there's 
the  marks  o'  Mike's  fingers  on  yer  hand  yet!  But  I'm 
sorra  }e'v€  gotten  into  this  new  scrape,  Giles.  Thecraig's 
a  mair  kittle  pairt  than  the  arm  or  the  hand,  and  aften  does 
penance  for  the  acts  o'  its  restless  friend.  I'm  sorry  for 
you,  Giles." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Giles.  "  I  need  no  man's  sor- 
row, nor  money  either." 

"  A  man  that  has  been  successful  in  the  highway,  doesiia 
need  the  last,"  said  Lewie  ;  "  but  he  is  in  great  need  o'  the 
first.  It  was  strange  that  twa  enemies  should  join  thegither 
to  commit  robbery.  It's  now  quite  ascertained  that  you  and 
iMike  Maxwell  were  the  robbers  o'  Captain  Beachum." 

"  Wild  dares  say  that  ?"  replied  Gile.s,  looking  alarmed. 

"  Alice  Parker,"  said  Lewie.  "  That  nicht  ye  handed 
into  her  Captain  Beachum's  portmanteau  at  the  window,  and 
got  your  hand"  (taking  hold  of  it)  "hurt  by  tlie  f.i'  o'  tiie 
sash,  (the  mark  is  on't  yet — Providence  winna  letthae  marks 
heal,)  you  told  her  very  honestly — but  I  canna  say,  Giles, 
it  was  prudent  o'  ye — at  least,  I  wadna  hae  dune  sae  un- 
guarded a  trick — that  Mike  Maxwell  joined  you  in  the  rob- 
bery. You  then  told  Jem  Anderson,  the  shirra  officer,  to 
gae  and  search  for  the  portmanteau  in  Widow  Parker's  hoose. 
What  made  ye  do  that,  man  ?  Couldna  ye  hae  come  to  me 
and  gien  me  three  and  fourpen-ce  for  an  advice? — The  neck  o" 
a  sheep,  wi'  the  head  at  ae  end,  and  the  harrigals  at  the 
ither,  is  worth  eighteenpence.  Surely  the  craig  o'  a  man  is 
worth  three  and  fourpence." 

Giles  was  bewildered  by  this  speech,  and  appeared  like  a 
man  who  gets  the  folds  and  meshes  of  a  net  thrown  over 
him.  He  stood  and  stared  at  the  writer.  The  great  terror 
was  the  charge  of  robbery,  of  which  he  was  quite  innocent  ; 
and  he  was  cunscions  that  he  had  so  far  convicted  himself, 
by  an  unwary  statement  to  that  efl'ect  made  for  a  certain 
purpose  to  Alice  Parker.  His  mind,  occupied  by  this  fear, 
let  go  the  apprehension  of  a  discovery  of  the  mere  act  of 
handing  in  the  portmanteau. 

"  I  see  no  harm  in  handing  in  the  portmanteau,"  he  said, 
irresolutely,  his  mind  still  occupied  by  the  major  terror;  "a 
person  finding  it  on  the  road  might  take  that  way  of  return- 
ing it  to  the  owner,  and  saving  poor  Jlike.  1  committed 
no  robbery." 

'•  Giles  Baldwin,"  said  Lewie,  "  this  winna  do ;  I  can 
prove  that  ye  hae  udmilled  being  a  robber.  Now,  tak  yer 
choice — admit  the  truth  aboot  the  portmanteau,  (for  I  dinna 
believe  ye  stole  it,)  or  rin  the  risk  o'  a  trial  for  yrr  life.  If 
ye  refuse  me,  I'll  hae  ye  apprehended  within  an  hoor." 

1  he  scrape  into  which  Giles  had  got,  was  evident  to  him- 
self He  saw  no  way  of  escaping;  but  he  was  still  dogged 
and  silent. 

"  Guid  day,  Jlr  Baldwin  !"  said  Lewie  ;  "  ye  needna  try  to 
flee  the  country  ;  I'll  hae  twa  beagles  after  ye  afore  ye  cm 
even  cut  a  stick  frae  that  ash  to  help  ye  on.  Twa  hangins 
on  ae  wuddy  maks  twa  pair  o'  shoon  to  the  hangman,  but 
only  ae  ploy  to  the  people." 

•  INIr  Threshum,"  cried  Baldwin,  as  the  writer  was  going 
out,  "  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Explain  to  me  a'  ye  ken  aboot  the  portmanteau,"  said 
Lewie,  "  and  I'U  guarantee  ye  against  the  weddy:  that's 
fair." 

'  I  found  the  portmanteau,"  said  Giles,  at  last  overcome 
with  fear,  "  and  gave  it  to  Alice  Parker  to  send  to  I  he  owner, 
and  save  ."Mike." 
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"  That's  no  a'  true,"  said  Lewie.  "  If  ve  wanted  to  save 
Jlike,  why  did  ve  tell  a  lee,  and  say  that  he  was  ane  o'  the 
robbers,  yoursel  bein  the  other?" 

Giles  was  caught ;  he  saw  now  that  he  had  only  one  course 
and  agreed  to  sign  a  paper,  setting  forth  all  he  knew  and 
everything  he  did  in  relation  to  the  transaction.  Lewie  sat 
down  accordingly,  and  took  down  his  declaration,  which, 
after  it  was  finished,  he  signed  and  authenticated.  It  bore 
that  he  had  a  grudge  against  Jlike  Maxwell,  for  having 
broken  his  arm,  and  taken  from  him  his  Ijver,  Alice  Parker. 
He  l;ad  heard  the  suspicions  which  were  afloat  in  reg  ird 
to  Mike's  mode  of  living  ;  and  having  seen  him  that  night  sit- 
tingori  Black  Bess,  and  looking  after  the  carriage,  he  suspected 
he  was  after  prey.  He  insulted  him  in  the  way  mentioned  ; 
and  Mike  having  retaliated  in  the  way  also  already  set  forth, 
Giles  was  wroth  against  him,  and  seeing,  some  time  after,  a 
c.iriiage  hastening  after  the  other,  he  got  up  behind  it,  and 
rode  on  with  the  view  of  watching  the  motions  of  Mike,  and 
of  being  enabled  to  inform  upon  him,  and  thus  revenge  him- 
self. After  riding  for  some  time,  he  heard  the  conversation 
between  Alike  and  the  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  which  has 
been  already  detailed;  and  having  proceeded  on  some  distance 
farther,  to  get  some  whiskv  at  a  house  where  he  was  ac- 
quainted, be  noticed,  as  the  carriage  swerved  to  a  side,  a 
jiortmanteau  lying  on  the  ground.  He  jumped  down,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  article,  swung  it  behind  a  hedge,  and 
covered  it  with  leaves  and  twigs.  Some  time  after,  two  men 
came  up  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  portmanteau.  He 
denied  that  he  had,  and  they  passed  on.  Then  came  two 
sheriff  officers,  who  told  him  that  a  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted on  a  lady  and  gentleman  going  to  Berwick,  whereby 
a  valuable  portmanteau  had  been  taken  from  the  carriage. 
This  made  Giles  prick  up  his  ears:  he  suspected  that  Mike 
had  been  the  robber,  and  his  suspicion  was  confirmed  by 
tlie  fact,  that  he  had  heard  him  send  the  gentlemen  in  the 
second  coach  to  Newcastle,  though  he  knew  they  were  after 
the  couple  that  were  bound  for  Berwick — a  device  resorted  to 
by  Mike,  no  doubt,  for  preventing  them  from  coming  upon  the 
robbed  couple,  and  giving  information  against  him  when 
they  had  met.  Filled  with  this  susi'icion,  and  his  desire  of 
revenge,  Giles  sent  the  officers  to  JMike's  house,  and  after- 
wards gave  as  much  evidence  against  him  as  he  could,  consist- 
ently with  his  wish  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  portmanteau  to 
himself.  Having  gone  and  examined  it  next  day,  lie  found 
nothing  in  it  but  papers  ;  and  therefore  resolved  upon  com- 
mitting it  to  the  charge  of  Alice,  and  then  informing  the 
officers  that  it  was  in  her  custody.  To  prevent  Alice  from 
telling  how  it  came  into  her  possession,  and  of  course  to 
leave  the  presumption  open  that  she  had  got  it  from  51  ike, 
lie  said  that  Mike  had  been  one  of  the  robbers  ;  and  the 
reason  why  he  had  said  that  he  himself  was  the  other,  was, 
that  he  was  personating  one  of  tlie  robbers  at  the  time  when 
he  was  speaking  to  Alice  ;  and,  as  he  knew  that  the  report 
spoke  of  two  robbers,  he  glided  naturally  into  the  statement 
he  had  made  to  Alice,  whom  he  wished  also  to  prejudice 
against  his  rival.  This  declaration  Giles  signed  ;  and  Lewie 
came  away  with  it  in  his  pocket  very  well  pleased.  He  read 
it  to  Alice  Parker  as  he  passed  along.  She  was  delighted 
beyond  adequate  powers  of  expression,  and  only  wanted  an 
explanation  of  the  ring  to  satisfy  her  entirelv- 

" That  yell  get  too,"  said  Lewie.  "  I  hae  a'  that,  cut 
and  dry  ;  but  the  time's  no  just  come  yet.  Ye  maun  hae 
patience,  and  I  wad  recommend  to  ye  to  pay  some  attention 
in  the  meantime  to  puir  Slike,  and  mak  amends  for  yer 
cruelty,  in  refusin  to  tell  a  lee  to  save  the  life  o'  a  fellow- 
cratur." 

"  If  people  were  not  cruel  to  themselves,"  said  Alice, 
"  they  would  not  require  any  one  to  commit  for  them  so 
licinuus  a  sin.' 

Lewie  left  her,  and  returned  to  Dumtrirs,  where  he 
communicated  his  success  to  IMike.     Some  time  afterwards. 


the  fo-mer  understood  thai  Captain  Beachum  bad  written 
from  Paris,  wishing  to  avoid  a  personal  appearance  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  Lord  Advocate  wrote  him  back  to  sav,  that, 
if  he  did  not  appear,  he  would  neither  get  the  criminal 
prosecuted,  nor  receive  up  his  portmanteau  and  papers.  The 
captain  (leaving  his  young  wife  on  the  continent)  accord- 
ingly came  over  to  I)umfiie>!,  extremelv  anxious  to  have  the 
trial  over,  and  get  possession  of  his  papers.  As  soon  as 
Threshum  knew  he  was  arrived  at  the  Cross  Keys,  he 
waited  upon  him. 

"  Captain  Beachum,"  said  Lewie,  "  ve  hae  committed  an 
honest  man  to  prison,  on  a  charge  o'  being  the  individual 
wha  robbed  ye  o'  yotir  portmanteau,  guineas,  and  ring. 
Wad  ye  ken  him  if  ye  saw  him  .'" 

"  No,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  there's  proof  enough 
against  him ;  he  had  my  ring  in  his  possession,  and  the 
portmanteau  was  discovered  in  the  house  of  his  sweet- 
heart." 

"  The  last  part  o'  the  charge  gacs  for  naething."  saia 
Lewie,  "  as  I  can  prove  to  your  satisfaction  ;  and  the  first 
proves  nae  robbery,  but  only  your  munificence  in  gien  a 
man  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  luck-penny  to  a  bargain,  wherebv 
ye  saved  yersel  and  yer  wife  frae  the  vengeance  o'  Jlr 
Anson,  wha  was  that  niclit  followin  you  wj'  a'  the  speed  o' 
a  guardian's  flight  after  his  ward." 

"  What  mean  you  .''"  said  tlie  captain. 

"  Do  ye  no  recollect,"  said   Lewie,  "  o'  gien  a  man   on  a 
black  mare  twenty  guineas  to  mak  a  red  herrin  drag  across 
the  nose  o'  Mr  Anson  ?" 
"  I  do,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  I  did  not  give  him  the  ring." 

"  I  can  assure  ye  that  ye  did,  though,"  said  Lewie. 
"  Recollect  yoursel." 

"  I'm  not  inclined  to  try  to  recollect  my  own  stupidity," 
said  the  captain.  "  It  is  impossible  I  could  be  so  foolish  as 
to  give  away  my  diamond  ring,  either  as  a  pr,_sent  or  by 
mistake." 

"  If  you're  no  inclined  to  do  that  muckle  justice  to  an 
injured  man,  maybe  you'll  gie  me  the  papers  that  belang  to 
Mr  Anson,  by  virtue  o'  this  letter  o'  authority."  (Taking 
out  the  letter.)     "  Tak  your  choice." 

"  The  papers,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  getting  frightened, 
"  are  all  I  want.  I  care  nothing  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
man.  It's  certainly  possible  1  may  have  given  him  the  ring  by 
mistake  ;  but  how  do  you  account  for  the  portmanteau 
being  in  his  lover's  house  }" 

Lewie  read  to  him  Giles  Baldwin's  deposition. 

"  Then,"  said  the  captain,  "  all  the  evidence  against 
Maxwell  is  the  ring  ?" 

"  Naething  mair,"  said  Lewie. 

"  He  shall  not  be  lianged  for  that,"  said  the  captain.  "  I 
shall  olf  to  the  authorities,  and  inform  them  that  it  is  very 
probable  I  gave  the  man  the  ring  in  the  way  you  mention. 
You  say  nothing  of  Jlr  Anson  and  tlie  papers,  you  know." 

"  I  canna  interfere,  luckily,"  sail  Lewie. 

On  the  statement  of  Captain  Beachum,  Jlike  was  liber- 
ated. He  afterwards  took  a  farm,  married  Alice  Parker, 
whom  he  admired  the  more  for  her  love  of  truth,  and  lived 
with  happily  for  many  years;  but  he  ever  lamented  the 
course  of  life  he  had  led.  He  run  a  great  risk  of  being 
hanged,  from  the  curious  combination  of  circumstances  that 
conspired  against  him — lost  reputation  by  it,  and  caused 
unspeakable  grief  to  one  of  the  best  of  women.  Hence  out 
moral :  that  one  is  not  always  safe  from  the  elfccts  of  vice, 
though  he  act  \yitliin  the  laws. 
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THE  INTENDED  BRIDEGROOMS. 

^VI1F.N  Me  inform  the  ])ublic  that  they  may  rely  upon  the 
truth  of  the  following  story,  wliich  tells  a  pregnant  moral, 
and  points  to  the  consequences  of  a  vice  for  whicli  our  country 
(unfortunately)  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  we  have,  perhaps,  done  as  much  for  the  cause 
(if  sobriety  as  could  be  effected  by  the  proudest  triumph  of 
the  moral  teacher.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  is  too  often 
reprobated  only  for  its  effects  on  the  moral  and  physical 
health,  and  the  worldly  interests  of  the  unhajipy  votaries 
themselves  ;  but  there  are  evils  beyond  these,  wliich  extend 
their  influence  far  and  wide  throughout  society — dissolving 
endearing  links,  entailing  misery  and  death  on  those  vho 
are  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  deluded  victims  ;  and  only 
repented  of  when  all  is  beyond  the  hope  of  cure  or  amend- 
ment. 

Walter  Brown  and  James  Jlaitland  had  been  intimate 
friends  from  their  boyhood.  They  had  gone  through  the 
progressive  classes  of  the  grammar  school  together,  and 
together  had  completed  their  education  at  the  university. 
They  entered  it  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  same  day  left 
it.  Unlike  many  of  the  friendships  of  youth,  however, 
that  of  Brown  and  Jfaitland  did  not  terminate  \iilh  their 
educational  course ;  it  continued  with  unabated  warmth 
and  sincerity  after  they  had  entered  into  the  world  and 
begun  to  share  in  its  perplexities  and  troubles.  But  of 
these  perplexities  and  troubles,  it  must  be  confessed,  neither 
of  the  young  men  had  by  any  means  an  undue  proportion. 
Their  fathers  were  botli  wealthy,  and  thus  was  their  way 
smoothed  to  prosperity. 

It  wasabout  this  period — that  is,  after  Brown  and  Maitland 
had  entered  into  the  world — that  1  became  acquainted  with 
them.  It  was  in  the  year  18 —  This  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  a  sincere  and  cordial  friendsliip.  It  was  impos- 
sible it  could  be  otherwise,  at  least  on  my  part,  for  they 
were  both  excellent  young  men  ;  liighly  educated  and 
accomplished  ;  possessed  of  first  rate  abilities,  amiable 
in  tlieir  disposition,  and  of  noble  and  generous  natures;  in 
short,  they  were  altogether  two  as  fine   young  fellows   as 

the  city  of  G could  produce.     They  wore  both,  at  this 

time,  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  As  there  were 
many  points  of  similarity  between  them,  and  many  striking 
coincidences  in  various  circumstances,  so  did  this  sort  of 
parallel  progression  continue  after  they  had  entered  into 
life.  They  fell  in  love  nearly  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  after 
a  courtship  of  some  month  or  two's  continuance — during  all 
wliich  time  thej  ii;i.'  made  confidants  of  each  other,  and 
faithfully  reported  progress,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
advanced  in  their  suit^• — they  determined  on  "  popping  the 
question"  on  the  same  day,  and,  if  favourably  answered,  that 
the  same  day  should  see  them  united. 

The  objects  of  their  choice  were  both  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished girls,  and  possessed  of  considerable  fortunes.  I 
knew  them  intimately,  and  ^^■as  perfectly  aware  of  the  re- 
lationship in  which  they  stood  to  my  two  friends  ;  for  I,  too, 
was  made  a  confidant  in  this  matter,  and  was  occasionally  in- 
formed by  the  young  men  themselves  of  the  progress  of  their 
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courtships.  This  attachment  at  length  tame  to  the  usual 
crisis  «here  the  course  of  true  love  ilocs  run  smooth.  The 
lovers  declared  themselves,  and  were  accepted  with  the  full 
and  free  consent  of  all  interested.  The  matches  were 
thought  highly  eligible  on  all  sides.  I  have  alreadv 
said  that  my  friends  had  agreed  to  "  propose"  on  the  same 
day  ;  nay,  they  reduced  this  understanding,  as  nearly  as 
they  possibly  could,  to  the  same  hour.  To  this  arringenient 
I  was  made  privy  ;  and  it  was  agreed  amongst  us  that  they 
should  meet  in  my  room  immediately  after  the  important 
interview  had  taken  place,  and  then  and  there  announce  to 
each  other  the  results  of  tlieir  respective  overtures.  The 
hour  of  meeting  at  my  apartments  was  fixed  for  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  at  six  the  lovers  repaired 
to  their  mistresses.  Feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  my  friends  on  this  eventful  night,  it  was  uitli 
no  little  impatience  and  anxiety  I  waited  for  their  appear- 
ance as  the  hour  of  eight  approached.  I  tried  to  beguile  the 
time  by  reading,  but  it  would  not  do  ;  the  intense  curiosity 
I  felt  as  to  the  results  of  the  affair  on  the  tapis  with  my 
friends,  prevented  me  applying  my  mind  to  anything  but 
wandering  speculations  on  the  deeply  interesting  matter 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  Wliile  1  was  thus  employed, 
the  appointed  hour  struck  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  1 
heard  a  rapid  foot  on  the  stair.  I  knew  it  to  be  either 
jMaitland  or  Brown  ;  and  I  augured  w  ell  for  the  happiness 
of  the  party,  whichever  of  them  it  was,  fiom  the  lightness  and 
vivacity  of  his  footsteps.  1  was  right  in  my  conjecture  as 
to  the  coming  visiter  :  in  a  second  after,  JMaitland,  with  a 
face  radiant  with  joy,  and  with  a  loud  expression  of  exulta« 
tion,  burst  into  my  room. 

"  Ah  I  ha  !  Bob,"  said  I,  stretching  out  my  hand  to  him. 
"  I  see  I  may  wish  you  joy.  You  need  not  say  a  uord  on 
the  subject  ;  j'our  looks  tell  the  happy  tale." 

"  Right,  right,  Tom,"  replied  Jlaitland,  seizing  my  hand 
with  wild  glee  ;  "  I  am  a  happy  man.  It's  all  settled  with 
father  and  all.  But  what's  become  of  Brown  ?  I  hope, 
poor  fellow,  he's  been  as  successful  as  I  have  been  ;  it 
would  lessen  my  happiness  greatly  if  he  wasn't." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  Jlaitland's  mouth,  when 
Brown  also  burst  into  the  apartment  ;  and  his  countenance 
also  told  a  tale  of  success.  He  was  in  exuberant  spirits; 
and  a  furious  shaking  of  hands  and  noisy  interchange  of 
congratulation  marked  the  felicity  of  the  trio ;  for  I,  too, 
rejoiced  by  sympathy  in  the  happiness  of  my  friends  ;  and, 
though  not  personally  interested  in  the  events  of  the  evening, 
was  scarcely  less  obstreperous  in  my  glee. 

It  was  now  proposed,  I  think  by  Broun,  that  we  slioulj 
instanter  adjourn  to  a  certain  Mell-knoun  tavern  in  the 
city,  and  conclude  the  joyous  evening  by  a  supper.  I,  for 
some  time,  stoutly  resisted  this  proposal,  insisting  that  they 
should  remain  where  they  were,  and  sup  with  me.  Would 
to  God  they  had  complied  ! — for,  had  they  done  so,  the 
fearful  scene  which  afterwards  occurred  would  not  have 
taken  ])lace.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordered.  5Iy  friends 
would  not  listen  to  my  proposal  of  their  remaining  with  me  ; 
and  threatened,  jocularly,  that,  if  1  did  not  accompany  theai 
of  my  o«-n  accord,  they  would  carry  me  by  force. 
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"  Vou  must  come  and  sup  with  us,  Tom,"  said  JIaitland  ;  I 
'_VOJi  must;  so  don't  compel  us  to  uss  violence.  Why, 
man,  we're  such  happy  dogs  to-night,  that  no  man  can  with 
safety  deny  us  anything." 

Seeing  it  useless  to  make  any  further  objections  or  resist- 
ance, I  at  length  consented  to 'accompany  them;  and  away, 
accordingly,  we  went  in  high  spirits. to  the  tavern  alluded 
to.  Supper  was  ordered  and  dispatched.  A  bottle  of  wine 
followed,  then  another,  and  another,  till.it  became  evident, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  that  we  had  attained  a  crisis, 
and  could  not  possibly  hold  out  much  longer.  We  were 
all,  in  short,  very  tipsy  ;  and  our  mirth,  partaking,  of  course, 
of  the  character  of  our  condition,  was  noi«y  and  outrageous. 
Feeling,  at  length,  that  we  had  reached  a  consummation,  and 
aware  that  the  hour  was  late,  (it  might  be  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,)  we  arose,  paid  our  reckoning,  and  left  the 
house.  On  gaining  the  street,  we  gave  full  swing  to  the  ex- 
citation which  a  sense  of  propriety  had  kept  somewhat  under 
while  we  remained  in  the  tavern,  and  shouted  and  sang  as 
other  fools  do  in  similar  circumstances ;  that  is,  when 
labouring  under  the  iiwanity  of  intemperance.  In  this 
wav,  we  came  noisily  and  joyoitsly  along,  until  v^e  arrived 
in  front  of  the  house  in  which  Maitland  lived.  It  was  his 
father's,  and  lay  directly  in  our  way. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  ]\Iaitland,  as  we  were  about  to 
bid  him  good  night,  "  we  will  not  part  yet.  Wy  father  is 
not  at  home,  and  there's  nobody  in  the  house  but  nn  old 
woman  ;  so  you'll  just  go  up  with  me,  and  we'll  have  one 
single  tumbler  before  we  part.  I'll  promise  you  a  glass  of 
as  tine  old  rum  as  ever  came  from  Jamaica." 

This  proposal  I  met  with  a  decided  negative.  Not  so 
Brown  :  he  at  once  closed  with  it. 

"Faith,  we  shall,  we  shall.  Bob,"  he  said  ;  "we'll  have 
one  tumbler  of  your  'old  stingo.  Our  bachelor  days  are 
nearly  at  a  close  now,  and  we'll  see  them  merrily  out." 

.Saying  this,  he  seized  me  by  the  collar  on  one  side,  while 
Maitland  did  the  same  by  the  other  ;  and  thus  was  I  forcibly 
dragged  into  the  house.  1  determined,  however,  to  drink 
no  more,  but  to  wait  patiently  till  my  friends  should  think 
fit  to  close  the  scene  of  their  own  accord.  The  old  house- 
keeper having  been  roused  from  her  bed,  tumblers,  glasses, 
and  hot  water  were  soon  produced  ;  and  to  these  Maitland 
liimself  added  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  he  took  from  an  ad- 
joining closet.  In  a  few  minutes  my  two  friends  had  each 
mixed  up  a  large  tumbler;  and,  at  their  obstreperous  import- 
unities, I  also  mixed  up  one  ;  but  I  resolved  not  to  taste  it ; 
and  neither  did  I — a  dereliction  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  my  companions,  who,  satisfied  by  seeing  me  with  a 
dose  before  me,  forgot  to  compel  me  to  swallow  it.  This, 
however,  was  a  proceeding  which  iltcy  did  not  forget.  In 
a  very  short  time,  both  of  their  tumblers  were  drained  to 
the  bottom,  and  another  couple  prepared.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  I  first  observed  a  curious  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  Brown  :  he  all  at  once  became  strangely  incoherent — 
an  incoherence  that  appeared  to  me  more  like  that  of 
insanity  than  intoxication.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  com- 
mon, nay,  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlie  latter  ;  and  it  is 
true  also  that  Brown  had  drunk  quite  enough  to  account 
for  it ;  but  there  was  a  peculiarity,  a  wildness  in  his  inco- 
herence, that  both  surprised  and  alarmed  me.  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  where  he  was,  who  he  was  with,  or  what  he 
was  doing.  Nor  was  this  state  accompanied  by  the  physi- 
cal irabecilily  or  sottish  lethargy  which  usually  character- 
ises excessive  inebriety  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  animal 
energies  seemed  unnaturally  increased.  He  was  furious, 
although  not  ill-natured;  and  his  unsettled  eye  roved  about 
with  a  wild  expression,  and  with  restless  activity.  It  might 
be,  that  .all  this  was  merely  the  effects  of  intoxication — and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  lay  its  origin  ;  but  I  had 
aever  seen  such  efi'ccts  before  from  the  same  cause. 

I  hare  already  casually  adverted  to  one  feature  of  Brown's 


case — nis  not  seeming  to  know  whom  he  was  with.  This 
obliviousness  c;ime  .suddenly  upcn  him  ;  for,  but  an  instant 
before,  he  had  been  addressing  both  Maitland  and  I  by 
our  names.  In  a  moment  after,  he  stared  at  us  alternately, 
with  a  wild  and  inquiring  look.  It  was  evident  he  did 
not  recognise  us.  I  now,  bv  signs,  called  Maitland's  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  our  friend  ;  and  he  acknowledged  the 
communication,  by  proposing,  in  an  affected  off-hand  man- 
ner, as  it  was  now  so  late,  and  the  morning  so  wet,  ( it 
was  at  this  moment  raining  heavily.)  that  we  should  not 
leave  the  house  at  all,  but  take  our  beds  with  him.  To 
this  proposal,  thinking  it  advisable  on  Brown's  account, 
I  at  once  agreed,  and  suggested  that  we  ^hould  retire 
to  bed  immediately.  Brown  made  no  remark  on  Lis  friend's 
suggestion  that  he  should  remain  all  night  ;  he  neither 
dissented  from  nor  approved  of  it,  but  seemed  quite  passive, 
and  willing  to  submit  to  any  arrangement  that  we  chose 
to  make.  Taking  advantage  of  this  apparent  pliancy  and 
inditfercnce,  we  conducted  him  to  a  sofa,  which  was  in 
the  apartment,  as  the  most  convenient  resting-place  for 
him  ;  and  having  desired  the  housekeeper  to  bring  in  some 
bed-.elothes,  we  covered  him  up,  and  left  him.  as  we  thought, 
snugfor  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Having  thus  disposed  oi 
our  friend,  Maitland  and  I  retired  to  bed,  as  did  also  the  old 
liousekeeper ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  all  was  quiet  in  the 
house.  1  almost  immediately  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and 
might  have  been  thus  for  about  an  hour,  w  hen  I  was  suddenlj 
awakenod  by  a  violent  noise  in  the  apartment  in  which 
Brown  was.  He  had  got  up,  and  was  overturning  every- 
thing he  came  across  in  the  room,  and  shouting  violently. 
I  listened  for  a  moment,  and  heard  him  demanding  to  be 
let  out,  and  threatening  the  demolition  of  everything 
within  his  reach,  if  he  was  not ;  and  he  was  already  acting 
on  this  threat,  by  smashing  pictures  and  mirrors,  and  every- 
thing else  that  came  into  his  hands  that  he  could  destroy. 
But  his  great  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  out ;  and  he  ap- 
peared tlie  more  bent  on  this,  that  he  did  not  yet  know 
where  he  was.  Of  this  he  had  no  idea,  as  I  perceived  from 
his  outrageous  and  incoherent  expressions.  He  seemed, 
however,  to  be  under  an  impression  that  he  was  forcibly  de- 
tained by  some  persons  ;  and,  conceiving  himself  ill-used,  waj 
in  a  furious  rage. 

Alarmed  at  the  destruction  he  was  making,  I  hastily 
arose,  and,  finding  my  way  to  where  Maitland  slept,  I  awoke 
him  ;  for  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
noise  and  ruin  which  his  friend  was  occasioning. 

"  He  must  be  let  out  instantly,"  said  I,  "  or  he'll  destroy 
everything  in  the  room.  I  wonder  lie  did  not  find  the 
way  out  himself,  for  I  heard  him  working  at  the  handle  of 
the  door." 

"Oil,  I  locked  it,"  said  Maitland,  "for  fear  he  shou'd 
get  up  through  the  night  and  lea^-e  the  house."  Here,  then, 
was  in  part  explained  the  cause  of  Brown's  outrageous 
passion.  He  had  found  himself  locked  in,  and  this  hail 
irritated  him,  and  inspired  him  with  the  notion  of  his  being 
forcibly  detained. 

"  But  we  must  let  him  out  instantly,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  surely,  surely,"  replied  Maitland,  leaping  on  the 
floor  ;  "  but  go  you  to  bed,  Tom — no  occasion  for  you  disturb- 
ing yourself;  I'll  pacify  him  in  a  minute — and  perh.Tps  the 
more  readily  that  none  are  present  but  ourselves."  haying 
this,  he  hurried  aivay  in  his  night-gown  to  the  apartment 
in  which  Brown  was  confined,  while  I  retired,  as  be  recom- 
mended, to  bed,  and  listened  for  the  result  of  JIaitland's 
proceedings.  The  house  was  a  large  one.  with  a  very  long 
passage  running  down  the  centre  ;  and,  as  Brown's  apartment 
was  at  the  further  end,  I  could  not  hear  distinctly  wliat 
passed  ;  but  I  was  surprised  at  a  sudden  cessation  of  ull  noise 
in  Brown's  room,  the  moment  Maitland's  footsteps  ap- 
proaching it  by  the  passage  became  audible.  It  seemed 
as  if  Brown  had  become  silent  on  discovering. that  some  oue 
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was  niovin"  towards  lilm  ;  and  this  perfect  silence  he  nriin- 
tained  while  his  friend  was  for  some  time  unsuccessfuHv 
endeavouring  to  introduce  the  key  into  the  key-hole  ;  neither 
did  he  make  any  reply  to,  or  take  any  notice  whatever 
of  the  expressions  which  Maitland  was,  from  time  to  time, 
addressing  to  him  from  the  outside,  while  employed  in 
searching  for  the  key-hole.  I  considered  the  cixcuinstaiice 
odd,  and,  without  being  able  to  account  for  it,  felt  uneasy  at 
it.  At  length,  while  listening  with  intense  anxiety  for  the 
issue,  I  heard  the  key  enter  the  lock,  I  heard  the  door 
opening,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  heard — I  leave  the  reader 
to  imagine  with  what  sensations — the  cry,  uttered  in  a  wild, 
unearthly  voice.  "  I  am  murdered  !  I  am  murdered  !"  The 
voice  was  Rlaitland's.  I  leaped  frantically  from  my  bed, 
and  rushed  along  the  passage.  I  met  my  unfoitunate  friend 
coming  towards  me.  J  le  was  stagi^ering.  "  A  light !  a  light !" 
he  exclaimed — "  I  am  murdered !  I  am  murdered,  Tom !"  I  flew 
to  the  kitchen,  found  a  lamp  burning  on  the  hearth,  snatched 
;t  up,  and  ran  again  to  the  ]xissage,  when  and  where  a  sight 
presented  itself  to  me,  which,  to  this  hour,  fills  me  with 
horror  when  I  think  of  it.  Seated  in  the  middle  of  this 
passage — he  had  been  able  to  get  no  farther — 1  found 
I\Iaitland,  with  both  hands  endeavouring  to  cover  a  large 
wound  in  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  Here  was  a  winding 
up  of  the  merriment  and  jovous  recklessness  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  !  On  seeing  the  horrible  and  deplorable  con- 
dition in  which  my  unfortunate  friend  was,  1  instantly 
ran  away  for  a  surgeon,  without  waiting  to  exchange  words 
with  him,  or  to  make  any  inquiries  into  the  dreadful  occur- 
rence. I  conceived  that  the  first  tiling  to  be  done,  was  to 
procure  him  surgical  assistance. 

On  knocking  up  the  medical  gentiem;in  whose  aid  I 
desired,  and  hurriedly  stating  the  case  to  him,  he  re- 
commended to  me  to  run  instantly  and  call  up  other  two  of 
the  profession,  whom  he  named.  This  I  did;  and,  in  less  than 
fiftt"cn  minutes,  the  whole  three  were  in  consultation  around 
he  unhappy  sufferer.  I  am  not  myself  a  medical  man,  and 
therefore  cannot  describe  the  proceedings  which  those  who 
attended  on  this  occasion  adopted.  Indeed  I  was  but  little 
present,  being  unable  to  endure  the  horrible  sight  which 
my  ill-fated  friend  presented.  He  was,  however,  perfectly 
calm  and  collected ;  and,  short  as  the  time  for  preparation 
had  been,  resigned  to  his  fate  ;  which,  from  the  first,  he 
believed  to  be  certain,  and  all  bat  immediate  death. 

The  surgeons  having  done  what  they  could  for  the  sufferer, 
although  with  no  hope  whatever  of  saving  his  life — (his, 
from  the  hideous  nature  of  the  wound,  being  altogether  out  of 
the  question — a  search  was  instituted  for  the  murderer  ;  a  pro- 
ceding  which  was  neither  difficult  nor  tedious,  as  he  was 
found  lying  quietly  on  the  sofa  where  the  kindness  of  his 
murdered  friend  had  first  laid  him.  B?side  him,  on  the  floor, 
lay  a  large  carving  knife.  It  was  with  this  he  had  done  the 
fatal  deed  ;  and  it  was  now  discovered,  or  rather  perhaps  con- 
jectured, that  he  had  come  by  the  possession  of  it  by 
accidentally  overturning,  or  coming  in  contact  with  a  knife 
case,  which  stood  on  a  side-tx)ard  in  the  apartment. 

"When  we  first  approached  Brown,  as  he  lay  on  tne  sofa, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  stupor;  his  eyes  were  open, 
but  he  appeared  to  be  «Tiolly  unconscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him.  One  of  the  medical  gejitlemen  present  now 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  shaking  him  with  some 
violence,  to  arouse  him,  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  he  had 
done.  To  thi>  he  made  no  reply,  but  stared  at  us  with  a 
bewildered  look.  The  question  was  again  repeated,  when 
a  confused  recollection  of  the  horrid  occurrence  seemed 
to  pass  through  his  mind  ;  for  he  became  agitated  and 
deadly  pale.  To  the  question  put  to  liim,  however,  hv 
replied  in  the  nei^ative: — "  No."  he  s:ud — '•  wUat  June  J 
done  ?" 

"  You  have  nuirCered  your  friend,  IMaiimnn,  rcpiico  ii,.e 
of  the  medical  gentl.  men';  "  jou  have  stabbed  Lim,  m.artalli 


wounded  him,  and,  we  have  every  reason  to  belicvcj  with  this 
knife;  and  he  held  up  the  fatal  instrument. 

Hiown  made  no  re[)ly  for  some  time,  but  looked  earnestly 
at  the  knife,  and  then  at  us,  alternately.     At  length — 

"  This  is  dreadful,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hollow  voice — • 
"  dreadful,  dreadful,  dreadful !"  And  he  struck  his  hard  on 
his  forehead  with  convulsive  violence,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  the  intensity  of  his  mental  agony. 

He  seemed  now  fully  alive  to  the  horrors  of  his  situation^ 
and  to  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  shocking  occurrfnce 
that  had  taken  place.  After  a  silence  of  some  seconds, 
disturbed  only  by  the  loud  sobbings  of  a  difficult  and  strug- 
gling respiration,  he  again  burst  out  with — - 

"O  my  God!  my  God! — what  is  this?  But  it  can- 
not be  a  reality  ;  it  is  impossible  ;  it  must  be  some  horrid 
dream.  There  must  be  some  fearful  delusion  somewheie, 
/  murder  Ifobert  Maitland  !  /  stab  him  \\ith  a  knife  !  — 
my  dearest,  my  best  friend  !  ila  !  ha  !  ha  ! — nonsense — 
impassible,  impossible  !  I  would  stab  myself  sooner — much 
sooner,  God  knows  I  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head 
for  worlds.  I  loved  him,  loved  him  most  sincerely — and 
yet  3'ou  tell  me  I  murdered  him  !  Base  slanderers  !  "ho 
would  believe  you  ?  Who.  would  believe  so  utterly  impro- 
bable a  story  .''  None,  none.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  None,  none. 
I  am  safe — who  would  believe  you  ?"  He  again  burst  into  a 
hysterical  laugh. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  unfortunate  young  man"s 
senses  had  deserted  hini.  But,  whether  this  proceeded 
from  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  atrocity  of  his  crime, 
and  of  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  ho  stood,  or  was  but 
a  continuation  of  the  consequences  of  the  preceding  night's 
debauch,  could  not  be  determined.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
proceed  in  part  from  both.  But,  from  whatever  cause  it 
proceeded,  it  was  most  paiaful  to  witness  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  look  on.  or  listen  to  the  wailings  of  the 
unhappy  man,  great  as  Lis  guilt  was,  without  a  feeling  of 
compassion. 

One  of  the  medical  gentlemen  present  now  made  a 
signal  to  the  ojher — the  third  having  remained  by  the 
patient — to  step  aside  with  him.  He  did  so  ;  and,  though 
they  spoke  in  whispers,  I  overheard  as  much  as  informed 
me  that  they  M-ere  consulting  as  to  the  proprietvof  giving 
immediate  information  of  the  occurrence  to  the  Fiscd,  with 
a  view  to  having  Brown  apprehended  ;  and  one  of  them 
eventually  undertook  this  duty,  and  was  about  to  depart  on 
its  execution,  when  his  attention,  and  that  of  us  all,'  was 
suddenly  called  to  the  patient,  by  the  medical  gentleman 
who  had  remained  with  him  coming  hastily  to  the  door  of 
the  apartment  we  were  in,  and,  in  a  hurried  voice,  summon- 
ing his  brethren  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  He  wai 
expiring.  We  all  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
were  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  words  of  poor  Jlaitland. 
These  conveyed  an  earnest  entreaty  that  no  harm  should 
come  to  Brown  for  the  occurrence  of  that  night. 

"  For  I  feel  perfectly  assured,"  said  the  dying  man, ''  that 
it  was  either  done  altogether  unintentionally,  or  that  he 
neither  knew  me  nor  what  he  was  doing.  1  am  certain  of 
that.  Brown  would  not  knowingly  do  me  an  injury.  See, 
then,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  I  entreat  of  you,  with  my 
dying  breath,  that  he  be  not  in  any  way  troubled  for  what 
has  happened.  On  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  dying  man, 
I  acquit  him  of  all  intention  of  doing  me  a  wilful  injury." 

These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered  ;  but  he  continued 
to  breathe  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  the  medical  gentle- 
men still  remained  by  his  bedside 

Taking  advantage  of  this  interval,  I  stole  out  of  the 
[apartment,  and  hastened  to  that  in  which  Brown  had  been 
l.'fr  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
I  fly.  But  he  was  not  there.  1  went  to  the  street  door  and 
found  it  open.  Impelled  by  a  natur.d  instin  t.  Brown  had 
'alreadv  fled  :  and  I  was  glaii  to  find  that  he  had. 
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On  my  return  to  the  rojin  hi  whicli  iMailland  was,  I  was 
informed  that  hewas  dead.  His  murderer,  as  just  mentioned, 
had  left  the  house  ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far:  he  was  appre- 
hended in  liis  father's  house  on  the  following  morning,  and 
carried  to  jail.  He  was  subsequently  brought  to  trial  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  ;  but  escaped  with  his  life,  on  the 
plea  of  insanity,  supported  by  other  extenuatingcircumstances. 
What  became  of  him  afterwards  I  could  never  learn,  nor  do  I 
know  to  this  hour.  The  general  belief  was,  however,  that  he 
was  conveyed  out  of  the  country  ;  and  this  seems  confirmed 
by  the  fact  chat  he  was  never  again  seen  or  heard  of  by  any 
cne  who  knew  him.  I  need  not  enter  into  any  description 
of  the  misery  and  desolation  with  which  the  dreadful  occur- 
rence just  related  overwhelmed  the  families  of  the  unfortun- 
ate young  men,  equally  that  of  the  injurer  as  the  injured, 
and  almost  equally  likewise  those  of  their  respective  brides 
elect.  The  young  ladies  never,  again  appeared  at  any  place 
of  public  resort:  one  of  them,  the  chosen  of  the  un- 
ibrtunate  JIaitland,  followed  him  to  a  premature  grave  ; 
and  the  other,  in  about  two  years  after  the  fatal  occurrence, 
went  abroad  to  reside  with  a' relative,  where  she  also  shortly 
afterwards  died. 

Such,  then,  was  the  appalling  termination  to  which  one 
niglit  of  unguarded  indulgence  brought  the  careers  of  two 
most  promising  young  men — hurling  both,  in  a  few  siioit 
hours,  from  the  summit  of  human  felicity,  the  one  into  a 
premature  and  blood-stained  grave,  the  other  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  human  misery — into  a  situation  of  as  utter 
wretchedness  as  the  human  mind  can  perhaps  conceive. 

I  have  but  one  remark  to  add  to  this  dismal  tale  ;  and 
I  leave  the  reader  to  employ  his  own  reasoning  on  it,  and 
to  draw  from  it  his  own  conclusions.  The  excess  which  led 
to  the  melancholy  results  just  related,  was  not  habitual  to 
the  unfortunate  young  mi_n  whose  history  exhibits  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  wore  remarkable  for  the  general 
temperance  of  their  habits,  and  the  uniform  correctness  of 
their  lives.  It  was  an  indujgence  excited  by  a  particular 
occasion,  and  given  way  to  for  a  time  under  peculiar 
circumstances  and  feelings.  If  there  is  a  lesson  here,  let 
it  be  learned. 


THE  REFOBMED. 

In  the  year  1744,  a  young  man,  of  good  personal  appearance, 
but  indifferently  dressed,  stepped  on  board  a  vessel  at  Leith 
jound  for  Cadiz,  and  inquired  if  the  captain  would  take 
him  out  as  a  passenger.  The  latter,  eyeing  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  scrutinizing  look,  said  he  had  no  objection, 
provided  he  paid  his  passage-money  in  advance.  To  this 
proposal  the  young  man  at  ouce  agreed  ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  vessel  would  sail  in  an  hour,  added,  that  he 
would  return  at  the  expiry  of  that  time  and  then  settle  for 
!iis  passage.  Punctual  to  time^  he,  in  an  hour  afterwards, 
again  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  Flora,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  vessel  now  about  to  sail  for  Spain,  and,  request- 
ing the  captain,  in  a  hurried  manner,  to  conduct  him  below, 
he  there  paid  the  former,  in  guineas,  the  amountof  his  passage 
money.  Having  received  his  monc}',  the  captain  again 
hastened  on  deck,  to  superintend  the  various  preparatory 
proceedings  to  getting  the  vessel  unniooi;ed  and  under  weigh. 
His  passengei',  however,  did  not  follow  him  ;  he  remained 
below  ;  and,  although  there  were  many  inducements  to  have 
urged  him  on  deck,  and,  amongst  them  n  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  there  he  continued.  Me  either  had 
none  of  this  curiosity,  or  he  had  some  secret  reason  for  re- 
maining in  his  present  situation;  and  from  his  manner  alto- 
gether, this  rather  seemed  to  be  the  case.  lie  had  no 
luggage. — none  whatever  ;  not  even  a  change  of  linen,  or, 
indeed,  of  anylhing  else.  His  looks,  too,  were  troubled,  and 
full  of  an  indcfinile  apprehension.     His  tone  of  Toicc  was 


subdued  and  fiurrico,  as  if  Ijy  some  strong  internal  agitation. 
If  any  one  had  marked  him,  as  he  now  sat  alone  in  a  comer 
of  the  cabin  of  the  Flora,  they  would  have  seen,  besidei 
these  symptoms  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  a  pale  and  haggard 
countenance,  frequent  and  sudden  looks  of  alarm  on  any 
unusual  noise  being  made  on  deck,  and  a  feeling  of  im- 
patience and  uneasiness  which  evidently  bore  reference  to 
the  motions  of  the  vessel,  and  told  of  an  anxiety  for  her  de- 
parture. This  was  a  source  of  pain,  however,  whicli  was 
soon  to  terminate.  The  vessel  was  flung  loose  from  the 
quay,  her  canvass  was  spread  to  the  breeze,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  she  had  .glided  out  of  the  harbour,  when,  having 
gained  sufficient  sea-room,  her  bow  was  turned  down  the 
Frith,  and  she  bore  away  on  her  voyage.  It  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  solitary  occupant  of  the  cabin  came 
on  deck.  But  he  did  not  do  this  even  yet  all  at  once.  He 
stole  slowly  up  the  companion  ladder,  and  peered  cautiously 
around,  before  venturing  to  emerge  entirely.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  vessel  was  fairly  at  sea,  he  stepped  on  the 
deck,  and  exhibited  a  very  marked  change  of  countenance. 
A  load  of  uneasiness  seemed  to  have  been  removed  from  bis 
mind  ;  and  his  looks,  before  strongly  expressive  of  terror  and 
alarm,  were  now  cheerful  and  confident.  The  unfortunat* 
passenger, however — for  unfortunatehe  was,  that  wasevident, 
of  whatever  nature  were  his  sorrows — was  not  long  permitted 
to  enjoy  his  new  and  pleasurable  feelings. 

"  There's  a  boat  making  after  us,"  exclaimed  the  captain  ; 
and,  immediately  after,  he  issued  orders  to  the  men  forward  to 
prepare  for  bringing  the  vessel  to. 

"  Where  is  she?"  inquired  the  passenger.  (He  was  the 
onl}'  one  in  the  ship,)  "  Where  is  she  ?"  he  said,  with  a  look 
expressive  of  renewed  apprehension,  and  turning  deadly  pale 
as  he  spoke. 

"  There  she  is,"  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  a  small 
boat  that  was  evidently  directing  her  route  towards  them. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  then,  without 
saying  a  word  in  reply,  or  making  any  remark,  slunk  awajr 
down  again  into  the  cabin,  where,  if  any  cne  should  have 
now  followed  him,  and  seen  the  dreadful  agitation  with 
which  his  whole  frame  was  shaking,  his  haggard  cour.te- 
nance,  aiid  white  and  quivering  lip,  they  would  have  little 
doubt  that  a  load  of  unatoned  guilt  lay  hea^-ily  upon  him  : 
that  he  had  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  laws  of  man 
as  well  as  God,  by  the  perpetration  of  some  dark  and 
heinous  crime.  Their  former  suspicions  of  this  would  have 
been  confirmed,  and  tlie}'  would  have  seen  that  the  wretched 
man  was  in  terror  of  tlie  arm  of  justice  overtaking  him,auii 
that  he  dreaded  that  the  boat  which  was  now  approaching 
contained  those  who  would  carry  him  within  its  reach.  In 
the  meantime,  the  yawl  advanced — it  came  alongside — the 
young  man  heard  voices — his  heart  sunk  within  him — be 
threw  himself  back  and  gasped  for  breath,  and  shook  in 
every  limb,  as  if  seized  with  a  universal  palsy.  Oh,  that 
moment  of  horror  and  despair  !  Worlds  could  not  compen- 
sate it — ages  of  felicity  wouW  be  dearly  bought  with  it.  It 
was  dreadful.  Yet,  after  all,  these  were  but  the  fears  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  the  terrors  of  an  excited  imagination, 
associated  with  a  consciousness  of  crime  ;  for  no  one  came 
near  the  solitary  and  terrov-stricken  passenger — none 
disturbed  him.  The  boat  that  had  come  alongside  shoved 
off  in  a  few  minutes,  with  its  crew,  without  any  communica- 
tion of  any  kind  reaching  him.  He  heard  the  "  Good  by  !" 
of  the  captain  to  the  boat's  company.  He  heard  their  oars 
strike  the  water  and  gradually  grow  faint  in  the  distance. 
-Joyful,  transporting  sounds  to  him  ! 

■  Thank  God!  thank  God!"  he  exclaimed, fervently, leap- 
ing to  his  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness,  and,  in  the  joyous 
distraction  of  the  moment,  beating  his  flushed  forehead 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  1  have  escaped,  I  have 
escaped !  (>h,  horrors  !  to  be  taken,  to  be  brought  to  trial,  to 
be    hanged    on    a   gibbet!       Yes,   walk    pinioned    up    the 
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ladder,  k'<i  on  tlic  scafTdUl,  and  cxpnsrd  (o  the  gnzc  of  a  pit}'- 
iiig  multitude — ihat  dreadful  sea  of  human  faces  !  Oh  ! 
horror,  horror,  horror  !  But  I've  escaped — I've  escaped  !" 
And  tlic  wretched  youth  burst  into  a  ilood  of  tears.  "  I've 
escaped  tlirougli  Thy  boundh'ss  mercy,  my  Almighty  Father! 
and  it  shall  he  the  earnest  endeavour,  the  sole  object,  of  my 
future  life,  to  atone  to  Thee  and  to  society  for  the  grievous 
oifence  of  which  I  have  been  guilty." 

Such  were  the  communings  of  dark  and  fearful  import  of 
the  solitary  passenger  in  the  cabin  of  the  Flora  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  the  visit  already  described  ;  but  no  one  saw  or  heard 
aught  of  these  communings,  save  Iliin  to  whom  they  were 
in  ]iart  addressed. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  half-an-hour — during  which  time 
the  young  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  having  regained, 
as  he  believed,  sutiicient  confidence  and  composure  to  appear 
before  the  captain  of  the  vessel  without  exciting  any  sus- 
picion of  the  feelings  by  which  he  had  been  lately  so 
agitated — he  ascended  the  cabin  stair,  and  came,  though 
still  not  without  some  hesitation,  on  deck.  The  young  man, 
lion-cvcr,  had  not  so  much  to  fear  from  the  captain's  pene- 
tration as  he  dreaded,  this  being  a  quality  with  which  the 
latter  was  but  very  moderately  gifted.  In  truth,  he  neither 
sought  to  know,  nor  cared  to  know,  anything  at  all  about 
his  passenger.  The  lad  had  paid  his  money,  was  quiet  and 
civil  in  his  demeanour,  and  put  up  cheerfully  with  what- 
ever fare  was  put  before  him  ;  and  this  was  quite  enough 
for  him.  lie  cared  nothing  about  the  rest.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  the  same  indifference  and  apathy — not,  however, 
by  any  means  amounting  to  unkindncss — that  the  captain 
of  the  Flora,  at  the  end  of  about  six  weeks,  landed  his 
passenger  on  the  ]Mole  at  Cadiz,  knowing  as  little  about 
him  wlien  he  parted  with  him  there,  as  he  did  when  he 
came  on  board  of  him  in  the  harbour  of  Leith.  Neither 
had  he  ever  inquired  whither  he  intended  going  after  he 
got  ashore,  or  what  he  intended  being  about.  All  that  he 
did  and  said  at  parting  was  to  take  the  young  man  by  the 
hand,  shake  it  cordially,  and  wish  him  "luck." 

Having  nothing  farther  to  do  with  the  captain  of  the 
Flora,  we  shall  now  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  passenger, 
and  see  whither  they  were  bent,  and  what  were  the  in- 
tentions that  directed  them. 

On  gaining  the  town,  he  might  have  been  seen  gazing,  as 
he  went  along,  on  the  various  signs  that  were  exhibited  over 
the  doors  of  stores,  hotels,  &c. ;  and  to  these  alone  his  at- 
tention seemed  ehieily  directed.  He  was  in  quest  of  quarters; 
and  these  he  at  length  found  in  the  house  of  a  Scotchman 
of  the  name  of  Andrew  Scott,  whose  national  patronymic 
he  saw  blazoned  above  his  door,  and  which  a.t  once  de- 
termined his  choice. 

On  entering  the  house  and,  making  himself  known  as  a 
countryman,  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  landlord,  who 
mraediately  placed  before  him  the  best  that  both  his  larder 
and  cellar  could  produce,  for  which  he  would  take  no 
other  paj'ment  than  such  news  from  Scotland  as  his  guest 
could  give.  Pleased  with  the  lad's  manner  and  appeajance, 
and  judging  from  his  dress  that  his  circumstances  were 
not  in  a  very  floiirisbing  condition,  the  landlord,  after  they 
had  sat  and  talked  themselves  into  something  approach- 
ing to  familiarity,  asked  his  guest  what  were  his  views 
in  coming  to  Cadiz,  whether  he  had  any  friends  there, 
&c. 

The  lad  replied,  that  of  the  latter  he  had  none,  anj  that, 
as  to  views,  they  were  indefinite.  He  had  just  come  out 
on  chance,  he  said,  to  see  whether  he  could  not  get  a 
situation  as  a  clerk,  or  storekeeper,  or  somethirg  of  that 
kind. 

"  Dear  me,  man,"  replied  his  kind-hearted  host,  "  but 
that  was  rash  o"  ye — to  leave  3-er  ain  country  and  come 
here,  trusting  to  so  slender  a  stay  as  chance.  Ilae  ye  ony 
letters  o'  introduction,  o'  ony  kind,  to  onybody  ?"  inquired 


Andrew,  in  a  despairing  tone,  excited  by  the  interest  he 
felt  in  the  young  man. 

The  latter  replied  that  he  had  no  letter  of  any  kind 
to  any  one. 

"  'Od,  man,  it's  a  bad  business,  I  doot,"  .liaid  his  host  ; 
"  but  let  me  see" — and  he  put  his  hand  to  liis  forehead,  and 
thought  for  a  moment.  "  Ay,  I'll  tell  ye  what  ye  may  do  : 
ye  may  c:i'  on  Telford  &  Bogle,  the  great  wine-merchants  ; 
they  are  baith  Scotsmen,  though  Mr  Bogle's  no  here  the 
noo.  He's  g.ane  hame,  and  I  dinna  think  he'll  ever  come 
hack  again  ;  for  he's  sair  broken  doun  in  his  health.  I  say 
ye  may  ca'  on  them — that's  on  Mr  Telford — and  just  plainly 
state  yer  case  to  him,  and  there's  nae  sayin  what  he  may 
do  for  ye,  seein  ye're  a  countryman,  although  I  maun  say  I 
hae  nae  great  houps  o'  yer  succeedin,  seein  that  ye  want 
recommendations  ;  but  there  can  be  nae  harm  whatever  in 
tryin.     What's  your  name,  lad  f"  added  Andrew,  abruptly. 

A  slight  flush  suft'used  the  countenance  of  his  guest 
and  he  answered,  though  not  without  some  delay  and  con- 
fusion— 

"  James  Blackburn." 

"  Weel,  James,"  continued  his  host,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  wait  on  Mr  Telford,  as  I  was  sayin.  I'll  conduct 
ye  to  his  store,  and  I  think  the  sooner  we  go  the  better." 

To  this  proposal  James — the  name,  adding,  as  occasion 
may  require,  his  sirname,  by  which  we  must  henceforth 
designate  the  passenger  per  the  Flora- — readily  assented  ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  two  set  out  for  the  wine- vaults 
of  Jlessrs  Telford  &  Bogle.  On  arriving  there,  however, 
they  were  disappointed  to  find  only  a  clerk  ;  Mr  Telford 
having  just  gone  away  to  his  country  house  about  a  mile 
out  of  town.  Under  these  circumstances  James'  case  was 
stated  to  the  person  they  found,  by  the  former's  landlord, 
who  acted  as  spokesman  for  him,  and  his  desire  to  get  into 
employment  mentioned.  The  clerk  said,  in  replj',  that  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  chance  of  the  applicant's  getting 
an  engagement  with  them  ;  but  recommended  to  him  to 
go  out  directly  to  Mr  Telford  and  see  that  gentleman  him- 
self on  the  subject.  To  this  the  young  man  readily  agreed; 
and,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  his  landlord  to  accompany 
him,  he  was  furnished  with  a  sort  of  introductory  line  to 
Mr  Telford  by  the  clerk.  This  line  merely  stated  that 
the  bearer  \yas  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  come  out 
in  quest  of  employment  as  a  clerk.  With  this  docu- 
ment the  young  man  set  out ;  having  been  previously 
directed  in  the  route  he  should  take  by  his  host,  who 
further  desired  him  to  let  him  know  the  result  of  his 
application  so  soon  as  he  returned.  With  this  friendly 
request  he  readily  promised  cpmpliancc,  and  proceeded  ou 
his  way. 

On  arriving  at  the  superb  yilla  of  iMr  Telford,  Black- 
bum,  on  asking  for  that  gen:tleman,  was  ushered  into  his 
presence. 

Having  delivered  his  note  of  introduction — 

"  You  are  from  Scotland,  young  man  ?"  said  Jlr  Telford, 
after  he  had  perused  it,  "  and  you  want  employment  ?" 

Blackburn  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Where  are  your  letters  of  recommendation  f " 

"  I  have  none,  sir." 

"  What !  Did  you  come  here  without  any  letters  of  re- 
commendation ?"  exclaimed  Mr  Telford,  in  surprise.  "Have 
you  any  testimonials  as  to  character,  then — any  document 
whatever,  to  warrant  confidence  in  you  ?" 

Blackburn  said  he  had  none — none  whatever. 

"  That  is  most  extraordinary,"  replied  i\Ir  Telford.  "  How, 
in  all  the  world,  young  man,  could  you  think  of  coming  to 
a  foreign  countr)',  in  quest  of  employment,  without  a  scrap 
of  testimonial  or  recommendation  with  you?  You  have 
really  draxvn  largely  on  chance.  What  is  tli£  meaning  of 
it }" 

The  jovM):  man  modestly  replied,  that  Jie  had  never  been 
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in  any  eniplo3-inent  before,  and  that,  therefore,  he  could 
obtain  no  recommendation  from  any  persons  standing  in 
that  relation  to  him  ;  and  that  his  friends  were  too  obscure, 
and  in  too  humble  a  walk  in  life,  io  render  their  testimonials 
of  any  avail. 

'  But  your  clergyman,"  said  Mr  Telford — •'  could  you  not 
have  got  a  testimonial  as  to  character  from  him  ?" 

On  the  mention  of  this  person,  his  "  clergyman,"  the 
young  man  became  as  pale  as  death,  a  general  tremor  came 
over,  him,  and  he  felt  so  confused  and  giddy  that  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  make  any  reply.  At  length,  he 
stammered  out  the  simple  declaration,  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  applying  to  him. 

I\Ir  Telford  remarked  the  young  man's  sudden  agitation  ; 
hut  he  attributed  it  to  a  degree  of  nervousness,  caused  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  which  he  felt  must  be  one 
of  intense  anxiety  ;  and,  putting  this  construction  on  it,  it 
rather  forwarded  than  retarded  I31ackburn's  views,  by  excit- 
ing the  sympathy  of  Mr  Telford. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  that  gentleman,  after  ho  had 
silently  thought  for  a  few  moments,  "  I  certainly  do  think 
it  very  strange,  very  odd,  that  you  should  have  come  out 
liere,  in  quest  of  employment,  without  any  letters  of  recom- 
mendation or  testimonials  as  to  character;  yet,  as  you  are 
a  countryman,  and,  I  dare  say" — and  here  he  glanced  at 
Blackburn's  exterior,  which,  as  we  have  already  informed 
the  reader,  was  in  but  a  very  indifferent  condition — "  not 
overly  well  provided  against  disappointment,  especially  in 
a  foreign  land,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Meet  me 
at  my  counting-house  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.  Now, 
James,"  (he  had  previously  leamt  his  name,)  "  let  me  add," 
continued  Jlr  Telford,  "  and  I  do  so  with  the  view  of  incit- 
ing you  to  diligence  and  attention,  that,  in  finding  some 
employment  for  you,  'without  any  recommendation  or  cha- 
racter, I  do  so  partly  out  of  sympathy  for  your  situation, 
Rnd  partly  because  1  have  had  so  many  scamps  ivith  recom- 
mendations, and  those  of  the  very  strongest,  that  I  am 
willing  to  miike  an  experiment  on  the  sei  vices  of  one  who 
has  none.  I  tell  you  this  candidly,  James,  and  hope  it  will 
have  that  influence  on  your  conduct  which  has  been  my 
motive  for  mentioning  it  to  you." 

Jlr  Telford  next  asked  Blackburn  to  shew  him  a  speci- 
men of  his  handwriting.  lie  did  so.  His  employer  was 
highly  pleased  with  it — as,  in  truth,  he  well  might,  for  it  was 
a  remarkably  fine  one. 

On  the  next  day,  Blackburn  met  Mr  Telford  at  his  count- 
ing-house, agreeably  to  appointment,  and  was  immediately 
pilaccd  at  a  desk,  and  set  to  work.  The  first  specimens  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  counting-house  were  found  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  promised  permanency  to  his  situation. 
'This  followed,  and  was  subsequently  secured  by  a  regular 
agreement,  which  put  Blackburn  in  possession  of  a  com- 
petent salary. 

At  the  end  of  about  twelve  months,  during  which  time 
the  young  man  had  distinguished  himself  by  unremitting 
attention  to  his  duties,  by  uncommon  business  talents,  and 
by  the  most  exemplary  conduct,  the  head  clerk  of  the  esta- 
blishment died  of  a  virulent  fever  that  was  then  devastating 
Cadiz  ;  a  similar  visitation  having  carried  oflF  other  two 
clerks  about  the  time  Blackljurn  entered  Jlr  Telford's  em- 
ploynient.  At  the  death  of  the  head  clerk,  as  mentioned, 
the  former,  who  had  already  secured  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  employer,  was  appointed  to  his  situation.  On  this 
occasion  Mr  Telford  called  him  into  his  private  room,  and, 
having  shut  the  door,  told  him  of  his  intention  to  promote 
him  to  the  vacant  situation.  Having  made  this  communi- 
cation, he  desired  him  to  sit  down. 

"  Now,  James,"  said  Jlr  Telford,  "  you  see  the  confidence 
I  put  in  you,  W  placing  the  entire  superintendence  of  my 
eslablishment  in  your  hands,  and  you  will  not  think  it  un- 
reasonable if  I    expect  similar  confidence  on  3'our  jiart, 


You  have  never  yet  told  me  anything  of  your  history,  neither 
have  I  asked  you.  I  have  hitherto  forborne,  from  motives 
of  delicacy  towards  you ;  but  now  that  you  are  about  to  be 
placed  in  so  responsible  a  situation  as  that  of  head  clerk  of 
our  firm,  I  do  think  I  have  some  right  to  know  a  little 
more  of  your  historj-  than  I  am  yet  acquainted  with.  I 
trust  you  will  see,  James,  that  this  is  not  an  idle  or  impert- 
inent, but  perfectly  reasonable  curiosity." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Black- 
bum  on  this  address  being  made  to  him.  That  they  were 
harrowing  in  the  last  degree,  was  evident  from  the  sudden 
ashy  paleness  which  overspread  his  countenance,  and  the 
violent  tremor  with  which  his  frame  was  agitated.  Mr 
Telford  marked  these  signs  of  internal  suffering,  together 
with  the  hesitation  that  accompanied  them,  and  said,  though 
rather  peevishly,  and  in  a  tone  that  indicated  something 
like  chagrin — it  might  be  displeasure — 

"  I  would  not  pain  j'ou,  James — I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  me 
your  history  under  any  threat — you  need  not  tell  it  unless 
you  like  ;  but  I  think  you  might  have  more  confidence  in 
me."  , 

The  young  man  burst  into  tears,  and  said — 

"  I  will,  sir — I  will  tell  you  all,  at  whatever  risk."  And 
on  regaining  a  little  composure,  he  brgan,  and  stated  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  vintner  in  the  Grassmarkct  of  Edin- 
burgh; that  his  mother  had  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant ; 
that  his  father  had  always  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
world,  being  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  having  hut 
little  business  ;  that,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had  given 
him,  who  was  his  only  child,  a  liberal  education,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  suffering  and  privation  to  himself;  that,  as 
he  grew  up,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  gang  of  idle,  dis- 
solute lads,  in  whose  company  he  spent  that  time  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  his  educational  improvement, 
or  in  assisting  his  father  ;  that  his  evil  propensities  grew 
upon  him  with  his  years,  until  he  at  length  deserted  his 
father's  house  altogether,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  i-i 
idleness  and  wickedness,  coming  only  home  occasionally,  to 
seek  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  infamous  career  ;  that, 
in  the  meantime,  his  father  died,  and  that  the  state  of  total 
destitution  in  which  this  event  left  him,  gradually  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  conduct ;  that,  on 
attaining  a  full  sense  of  this,  he  determined  to  reform,  and 
to  lead  for  the  future  such  a  life  as  would  in  some  measnre 
atone  for  his  past  misdemeanours  ;  that  he  found  the 
first  step  towards  this  was  to  betake  himself  to  some  honest 
calling^ — but  having  none  to  recommend  him,  and  being  but 
too  well  known  in  his  native  city,  as  a  lad  of  wild  and  loose' 
habits,  he  could  find  no  employment ;  that,  in  this  desper- 
ate situation,  having  neither  friend  nor  relation  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  determined  on  qui^tting  the  city,  and  seeking  to 
better  himself  somewhere  else  ;  that  happening,  while  he 
was  in  this  mood,  to  stroll  down  to  Leith,  he  saw  a  ticket 
on  the  vessel  by  which  he  had  come  out,  announcing  that 
she  was  bound  for  Cadiz;  and  that  he  on  the  instant  deter- 
mined to  go  with  her,  and  trust  to  chance  for  the  rest,  see- 
ing that  lie  could  not  possibly  be  worse  abroad  than  he 
was  at  home. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  tlie  story  which  Blackburn  told 
his  employer  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  ^^cnt,  it  was  perfectly  true 
in  every  particular.  It  was  the  truth — uothi;ig  but  the  truth ; 
but  it  was  not  the  nhole  truth.  AVhen  Blackburn  said  he 
would  toll  all,  he  either  said  so  with  a  mental  reservation, 
or  his  courage  forsook  him  in  the  course  of  his  narration  ; 
for  he  did  not  tell  all.  There  was  one  passage  in  his  life, 
one  damning  incident,  which  he  did  not  relate.  AVhat  that 
was,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  young  man  had  concluded, 
before  Mr  Telford  made  any  reply  to,  or  any  remark  on 
what  had  just  been  related  to  him.  At  length,  however, 
he  said,  with  a  smile — 
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"  You  have  licon,  Jixmos,  it  would  appear,  fiom  your  own 
«coount,  a  sad  hoy  in  your  younger  years.  1  hope,  however — 
indeed  I  iiave  no  douht  of  it,  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  you — that  you  will  make  it  all  up  yet,  and  exhibit, 
in  j'our  futui'e  conduct,  more  than  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  past.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  assure  you  that 
what  you  iiave  told  me,  has  not  in  the  least  lessened  )'ou  in 
my  opinion,  or  shaken  my  coniidence  in  you.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  candour  in  stating  the  worst  of  yourself,  has 
increased  it.  Go  and  assume  your  new  duties,  and  believe 
that  your  story  is  perfectly  safe  in  my  keeping.  None 
shall  know  anything  of  it." 

Here  this  interview,  so  interesting  to  the  jjarties  con. 
rerned,  terminated.  Blackburn  repaired  to  his  station  in 
the  counting-house,  and  Mr  Telford  shortly  afterwards  went 
otl'  to  his  country  house. 

The  position  of  Blackburn  seemed  now  to  be  a  very 
enviable  one — and,  so  far  as  circumstances  went,  it  truly  was 
so  :  but,  associated  with  these,  there  was  a  niiserj',  a  torture 
of  mind,  which  forbade  all  happiness,  wliich  poisoned  all 
the  sources  of  enjoyment — nay,  even  the  springs  of  life  them- 
selves. In  his  new  capacity,  it  was  Blackburn's  peculiar 
duty  to  superintend  the  shipment  for  Britain  of  all  wines 
exported  thither  by  the  liouse  to  which  he  belonged — a 
duty  to  which  he  always  evinced  the  utmost  repug- 
nance, although  he  took  great  care  that  no  expression  ot 
this  feeling  should  betray  it.  But  whence  did  this  repug- 
nance proceed  ?  AVhat  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  It  proceeded 
from  an  unwillingness  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  any 
persons  from  his  native  country ;  and  any  one  who  could 
have  marked  the  agitation  and  misery  which  he  .appeared 
to  endure  on  these  occasions,  would,  let  his  guilt  be  what 
it  might,  have  sincerely  pitied  him.  But  it  was  when  a 
vessel  arrived,  especially  one  from  Scotland,  that  his  mental 
sufferings  were  greatest.  This  he  dreaded  most.  For 
long  -after  his  settlement  in  Cadiz,  he  grew  pale  on  the 
announcement  of  any  ship's  arrival,  and  never  seemed  to 
breathe  frcel_y  until  it  had  again  put  to  sea. 

But  all  this,  as  in  a  former  instance,  was  the  result  merely 
of  a  disturbed  mind  ;  for  no  vessel  brought  any  evil  tidings 
to  bint,  nor  did  the  slightest  circumstance  occur,  externally, 
to  disturb  his  tranquillity.  In  the  meantime,  years  rolled  on, 
and  each,  as  it  passed,  added  to  Blackburn's  reputation  as  a 
steady,  honourable,  and  expert  man  of  business.  Each 
year,  too,  added  to  his  consequence  and  importance  in  the 
hrm  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  control  over  its 
atfairs  was  unlimited — almost  undivided  ;  for  Air  Telford, 
the  only  partner  on  the  spot,  seldom  interfered — so  great  was 
his  confidence  in  the  ability  and  integritv  of  his  chief  clerk, 
and  so  highly  satisfied  was  he  with  everything  he  did.  His 
salary,  too,  was  proportioned  to  his  merits.  It  was  handsome 
— much  beyond  that  of  any  other  person  in  a  similar  situation 
■n  Cadiz.  These  years,  too,  that  bad  passed  on,  had  restored, 
in  great  part,  that  peace  of  mind  which  had  been  so  much 
wanting  to  his  happiness  in  former  times.  He  now  no 
longer  lived  under  the  terror  of  recognition,  which  had 
Iiaunted  him  in  previous  years;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  but  rarely, 
of  short  continuance,  and  of  a  less  formidable  character  than 
was  its  wont.  Time,  in  short,  the  great  anodyne  for  all 
diseases  of  the  mind,  had  smoothed  down,  nearly  obliterated, 
those  feelings  which  had  once  so  grievously  tortured  him; 
and  a  long  immunity  had  dulled  bii  apprehensions  of  the 
consequences  of  that  deed  which  had  excited  them. 

It  was  about  this  period — that  is,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
after  Blackburn's  settlement  in  Cadiz — that  the  remaining 
partner  of  the  firm,  Mr  Ttlford,  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  returning  to  his  native  country.  He  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  bad  health,  and  longed  to  breathe  the  air  of  his  father 
land.  These  thoughts  and  wishes  gained  strength  as  his 
health  decayed,  until  they  at  length  urged  him  to  the  fixed 
determination  of  returning   to  Scotland-     Having   come  to 


this  resolution,  he  held  a  conference  with  liis  clerk,  told  him 
of  his  intentions,  and  added  that  he  meant  to  have  him  the 
entir  charge  of  the  business  and  interests  of  the  firm  in 
Cadiz,  until  he  should  see  bis  partner,  Mr  Bogle,  then  in 
Scotland,  when,  he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  obtain 
tliat  gentleman's  consent  to  his  lK>ing  confirmed  their  agent 
n  Spain,  or  rather  sole  manager  of  their  immense  establish- 
ment there. 

"  I  must  return  to  Sc  >tland,  Jlr  Blackburn,"  said  Sfr 
Telford,  "and  that  immediately,  else  I  may  never  see  my 
native  land.  Yet  I  do  not  go  with  any  very  sanguine  hopes 
of  recovery — I  feel  too  far  gone  for  that  ;  but  I  am  desirous 
to  lay  my  bones  beside  those  of  my  fathers,  in  the  little, 
lonely  churchyard  of  my  native  village.  I  think,  too,  I 
could  die  without  reluctance  or  regret,  if  I  was  blessed  wi:h 
one  other  sight  of  the  dear  heath-clad  hills  of  Scotland.  It 
is  almost  all  I  now  wish  for." 

Thus  spoke  the  dying  merchant  ;  for  he  «•«?  dying — 
that  was  made  sufficiently  evident  by  his  jiallid  counte- 
nance and  emaciated  frame  ;  and  thus  was  Blackburn  raised 
another  step  on  the  ladder  of  fortune. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  this  conversation  took 
jdace,  IMr  Telford  broke  up  his  domestic  esiablishment, 
and  embarked  for  Scotland  ;  leaving  his  superb  villa  with 
its  furniture,  to  be  occupied  by  his  representative.  Mr 
Blackburn. 

In  due  time  after  the  departure  of  the  former,  the  latte' 
received  a  joint  letter  from  him  and  his  partner,  Mr  Bogle, 
appointing  and  confirming  him  their  sole  agent  at  Cadiz, 
with  power  to  act  in  every  case  as  he  judged  best  for  their 
interest.  To  this  was  subjoined  the  agreeable  intimation  of 
a  large  addition  to  his  salary,  and  the  still  more  agreeable 
tidings,  that  he  was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  concern  of 
Messrs  Telford  &  Bogle,  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth. 

Blackburn  now  stood  in  a  very  elevated  position.  lie 
was  a  person  of  note,  an  important  man  "  on  Change,"  and 
otherwise  of  the  highest  respectability.  But  his  good 
fortune  did  not  end  here.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after- 
wards, Jlr  Telford,  the  principal  of  the  firm,  died.  On  this 
event  taking  place,  Mr  Bogle,  who  was  now  an  old  man  and 
in  infirm  health,  expressed,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
Mr  Blackburn,  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  firm  altogether, 
as  he  felt  himself  wholly  nnable  to  take  any  further  active 
part  in  its  concerns,  or  indeed  to  attend  to  business  of  any 
kind  ;  and  concluded  by  making  an  offer  of  the  whole  stock 
and  interests  of  the  firm  to  his  correspondent,  on  such  terms 
as  the  latter  could  not  but  consider  highly  advantageous. 
With  this  offer  Blackburn  at  once  closed  ;  and  the  necessary 
interchange  of  documents  on  the  subject  having  taken  place, 
Mr  Blackburn  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
with  a  success  that  promised  soon  to  conduct  him  to  inde- 
pendence. 

Having  brought  the  liistory  of  our  hero  to  this  point,  we 
there  leave  him,  and  resume  our  narrative  after  an  interval 
of  ten  years,  with  a  change  also  of  the  scene  pf  the  subse- 
quent occurrences. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  named,  or  towards  the  close  oT 
the  summer  of  I'JM,  a  vessel  from  Cadiz,  loaded  with  wine, 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Lcilh.  On  board  of  this  vessel  was 
a  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  the  cargo.  This  gentleman 
was  Mr  Blackburn.  He  had  realized,  during  the  interval 
which  we  have  passed  over,  a  considerable  fortune  ;  but, 
while  increasing  his  means,  he  had  been  losing  his  health, 
and  this,  latterly,  so  rapidly  that  he  had  determined  on 
quitting  th.e  country  before  he  should  be  so  far  enfeebled  as 
to  render  recovery  hopeless.  Having  come  to  this  resolu- 
tion, he  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  it 
into  execution,  and  finally  embarked  for  Lis  native  land. 
In  doing  this,  it  was  not  his  intention  io  give  up  busi- 
ness, 1  ut  merely  to  change  the  scene  of  his  exertions. 
He    resolved    on    commencing  business  in    Kdinburgh,  his 
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native  city,  us  a  wine-niercliant ;  and  liencc  llie  reason  of 
his  bringing  with  him  the  cargo  of  wine  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

On  the  wine  being  landed  on  the  quay.  Mr  Blarkburn 
might  liave  been  seen  going  amongst  the  casks  or  butts,  and, 
after  tasting  many,  carefully  selecting  one.  This  he 
ordered  to  be  rolled  out  from  amongst  the  others,  and,  with 
his  own  hands,  nailed  a  c:ird  on  it,  bearing  the  address  of 
"The  Rev.  Dr  JIarshall,  Edinburgh."  Tliis  done,  he 
dispatched  it,  by  a  cart,  toils  destination.  Comformably  to 
his  orders,  the  carter  drove  the  pipe  of  wine  up  to  the 
worthy  doctor's  door,  and,  summoning  out  his  housekeeper — 
for  the  doctor  was  a  widower — told  her  that  it  was  for  her 
master,  and  requested  to  know  where  he  should  put  it. 

"  A  pipe  o'  wine  ! — a  hail  pipe  o'  wine,  fur  the  doctor  !" 
"xclaimed  Jlrs  Brackinridge — for  such  wasthe  housekeeper's 
name — in  great  surprise.  "  Preserve  us,  that's  an  awfu 
quantity  !  The  doctor  never  used  to  get  in  aboon  three 
dizen  at  a  time.  What  in  a'  the  yeavth  could  hae  puttin't 
in  his  head  to  order  a  pipe  !  That'll  last  him  twenty  years, 
if  he  grows  nae  drouthier  than  he  used  to  be.  But 
are  ye  sure,  honest  man,"  continued  Mrs  Brackinridge, 
'•  that  there's  nae  misfak  in  the  business  ?" 

"  Sure  aneuch,"  replied  the  man.  "  The  gentleman  that 
aucht  it,  directed  it  wi'  his  ain  hands." 

"  But  I'm  no  sure  o't,"  rejoined  the  cautious  housekeeper. 
"  Wait  there  till  I  go  and  tell  the  doctor  about  it."  And  slie 
liastened  up  to  his  study. 

On  entering  the  apartment — 

"  Save  us,  doctor  !"  she  said,  "  here's  a  man  wi'  a  pipe  o' 
wine  on  a  cart  at  the  door — a  hail  pipe — and  he  says  its  for 
you." 

"  A  pipe  o'  w  ine  for  me,  JIrs  Brackinridge  !"  replied  the 
doctor,  no  less  surprised  at  the  circumstance  than  his  house- 
keeper. "  It's  impossible  1  There  must  be  some  mistake 
in  it  I" 

"  I  thocht  that,  doctor,  and  I  slid  it  too ;  but  the  man 
insists  it's  a'  richt  aneuch  ;  an'  if  that  be  the  case,  ye  ken, 
we  may  just  as  weel  tak  it  in  at  aince.  My  certy!  we're  no 
gaun  to  turn  awa  a  pipe  o'  wine  frae  the  door  withoot 
kennin  what  for.  It's  no  every  day  a  win'  fa'  like  this 
comes  oor  way,  an'  I  warrant  it's  guid  gear." 

'•  1  dare  say  it  may,  IMrs  Brackinridge,"  replied  the  good 
doctor,  smiling  ;  "  but  I  must  know  something  more  of  it 
before  I  can  take  possession  of  it.  There  must  be  a  mistake 
in  it.     Be  so  good  as  send  the  man  up  to  me." 

The  man  was  introdueed. 

"  Who  sent  you,"  said  the  doctor  to  him,  "  with  this  pipe 
of  wine  to  me.''" 

"A  gentleman,  sir,  on  the  shore  o'  Leilh,  that's  landin  a 
cargo  o'  wine  frae  Cadiz." 

"  Do  vou  know  his  name  ?" 

"No.'"' 

"  Are  you  perfectly  sure  he  desired  you  to  bring  it  to 
me — to  Dr  IMarshall?" 

"  Perfectly  sure  o'  that,  sir.  He  pat  on  the  direction  wi' 
his  ain  hands,  and  asked  me  three  times  owre  if  I  kent  ye, 
and  kent  whar  ye  lived." 

"  It  is  very  Strange — most  extraordinary,"  replied  the 
doctor  ;  "  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  some  mistake 
in  it ;  but,  since  you  are  so  positive  as  to  your  instructions 
regarding  the  wine,  you  may  put  it  off,  and  I'll  take  charge 
of  it.     Have  I  anything  to  pay  you?" 

"  Naething,  sir — the  gentleman  paid  nic,  and  paid  me 
handsomely." 

The  pipe  of  wine  was  rolled  off  the  cart,  and  deposited 
in  a  cellar  of  the  doctor's  ;  but,  under  a  strong  conviction  tliat 
tliere  must  be  some  mistake  in  tiie  matter,  here  lie  meant 
that  it  should  He  untouched,  until  some  further  light  should 
be  thrown  on  it  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  short  time 
would  do  this,  and  tiiat  the  real  owner  would  soon  appear." 


On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  oceun«n.;e  just 
related  took  place,  a  gentleman  called  at  Dr  MarsluiU's.  and 
inquired  if  he  was  wit'hin.  He  Has  answered  in  the 
alhrmative.  "Could  I  see  him .'"  He  was  ushered  into 
the  doctor's  study.  The  doctor,  seeing  in  his  visiter  a  re- 
markably well-dressed  and  gentlemanlike  person,  rose  from 
his  chair,  and,  with  the  kind  affability  of  his  nature,  requested 
him  to  be  seattd.  The  stranger  sat  down.  A  prefatory 
conversation  took  place  on  common  and  indifferent  topics , 
the  doctor  being  of  too  amiable  and  polite  a  nature  to  ask 
his  visiter  in  direct  terms  the  purjose  of  his  call.  For  this 
he  waited  his  own  good  time,  and  this  the  more  readily  that 
he  found  the.conversationof  the  stranger  singularly  agreeable 
and  intelligent.     At  length — 

"  I  should  think,  sir,"said  the  doctor  with  a  smile,  and 
looking  closely  in  tlie  ftice  of  his  visiter,  "  that  you  liave 
been  in  foreign  parts  latelv-  You  wear  the  hue  of  a  warmer 
climate  than  ours." 

"  I  believe  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  smiling,  in 
turn  ;  ■'■  and  there  is  little  wonder  I  should,  seeing  that  I 
have  been  for  twenty  years  abroad,  and  have  returned  but 
the  other  day." 

"  I  conjectured  as  much,"  said  the  wortliv  divine.  "In 
what  part  abroad  were  you,  sir,  if  I  may  ask.'" 

"  Spain,  sir — Cadiz,"  replied  the  stranger,  who,  the  reader 
will  very  likely  have  conjectured,  was  Mr  Blackburn.  It 
was  he. 

•'  Ah  !  indeed  !"  said  the  doctor — and  here  a  pause  took 
place  in  the  conversation.  During  this  pause  the  doctor's 
visiter  seemed  struggling  with  some  internal  emotion,  as  if 
gathering  resolution  to  say  or  do  something  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.  And  this  was  the  case.  Suddenly  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  approaehing  !Mr  Marshall — 

•'  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  of  being  attacked 
en  Leilh  ^Valk,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  young  man, 
and  robbed  of  twenty  guineas.''" 

''  Remember  it  !"  exclaimed  the  doctor — "I  do,  indeed, 
very  well.  It  is  impossible  I  should  forget  it.  But  how, 
sir,  come  you  to  know  anything  of  that  affair  ?  I  never 
mentioned  it  to  a  living  being.  I  prayed  for  the  unhappy 
youth  ;  but  I  would  not  be  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
shedding  of  a  fellow-creature's  blood ;  and  therefore  it  was 
tliat  1  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  no  one,  and  I  thought 
that  it  was  known  to  none  but  to  God  and  ourselves — the 
injurer  and  the  injured.  How,  sir,  may  I  ask  ynu,  did  tlie 
circumstance  come  to  your  knowledge  }  Do  you  know  who 
the  robber  was  .'' 

"  Doctor  IMarshall,"  said  Mr  Blackburn,  with  great  emo- 
tion, "  you  see  that  robber  before  you — I  was  the  man  ! ' 

"  Vou,  sir  ! — )/o«  the  man  !"  exclaimed  the  worthy  doctor. 
"  ilh  a  look  that  would  be  but  feebly  characterised  as  one  ot 
surprise.     "  Impossible  !  impossible  !" 

"  Niiy,  sir,  it  is  but  too  true.  It  was  I  that  robbed  you , 
and  a  miserable  man  have  I  been  since,  although  the  gifu 
of  fortune  have  not  been  denied  me;  but  they  ha^e  hitherto 
been  bestowed  in  vain,  and  in  vain  still  will  they  have  been 
bestowed,  if  I  do  not  obtain  your  forgiveness.  Here  is  the 
money  I  robbed  you  of,  and  the  pipe  of  wine  I  sent  you 
must  be  accepted  of  for  interest." 

The  repentant  offender  was  on  his  knees.  The  goo^ 
minister  lifted  him  up  and  granted  his  forgiveness.  Air 
Blackburn  became  a  wortliy  member  of  his  congregation, 
and  an  intimacy  existed  between  the  two  1:11  tliey  were 
separated  by  de.ith. 
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THE  ROTHESAY  FISHERMAN. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  I  used  to  pass  the  summer  vacation  in 
(he  Isle  of  Bute,  where  mv  father  had  a  small  cottage,  for 
tlie  convenience  of  sea-bathing.-  I  enjoyed  my  sea-side  visits 
greatly,  for  I  was  passionately  fond  of  boating  and  fishing, 
and,  before  I  was  sixteen,  had  become  a  fearless  and  excel- 
lent swimmer.  From  morning  till  night,  I  was  rambling 
about  the  beach,  or  eitlier  sailing  upon  or  swimming  in 
the  beautiful  Frith.  I  was  a  prime  favourite  a^niong  the 
fisliermen,  with  most  ef  whom  I  was  on  familiar  terms,  and 
knew  them  all  by  name.  Among  their  number  was  one 
man  who  paiticularly  attracted  my  attention,  and  excited 
m\'  curiosity.  lie  was  civil  and  obliging,  though  distant 
and  reserved  in  his  manners,  with  a  shade  of  habitual 
melancholy  on  his  countenance,  which  awakened  my  sym- 
pathy, at  the  same  time  that  his  "bearing,"  which  was 
much  al)ove  his  station,  commanded  my  respect.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age  ;  particularly  pre- 
possessing in  his  appearance  ;  and  his  language  and  demean- 
our would  have  done  honour  to  any  rank  of  society.  I  felt 
involuntarily  attracted  towards  him,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  my  wish  to  please  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  him  ;  but  in  vain.  He  seemed  gratified  by 
my  attentions  ;  but  I  made  no  nearer  approach  to  his  con- 
fidence. He  went,  among  his  companions,  by  the  name  of 
"  Gentleman  Douglas  ;"  but  the}'  appeared  to  be  as  ignorant 
of  ihe  particulars  of  hi,s  history  as  myself.  All  they  knew 
of  him  was,  that  he  had  come  among  thtm,  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, some  years  before,  no  one  knew  from  whence ;  that  he 
seemed  to  have  some  means  of  support  independent  of  his 
boat  ;  and  ihat  he  was  melancholy,  silent,  and  reserved — as 
much  as  possible  avoiding  all  communication  with  his 
neighbours.  These  particukirs  only  served  to  whet  my 
boyish  curiosity,  and  I  determined  to  leave  no  means 
untried  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  Douglas'  myattry. 
Let  me  do  myself  justice,  however:  mv.  eagerness  to  know 
liis  history  proceeded  from  an  earnest  desire  to  soothe  his 
sorrow,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  to  benefit  him  in  any 
way  in  my  power.  Day  after  day  I  used  to  stroll  down  to 
*.lie  beach,  when  be  was  preparing  to  get  his  boat  under 
way,  and  volunteer  to  pull  an  oar  on  board.  At  first  he 
seemed  annoyed  by  my  ofticiousness  ;  and,  tliough  he 
always  behaved  with  civility,  shewed,  by  bis  impatient 
manner,  that  he  wo\dd  rather  dispense  w'nh.  my  company  ; 
but  tlie  constant  dripping  of  water  will  wear  away  a  stone, 
and  hard  indeed  must  be  tlie  heart  that  will  not  be  softened 
by  unremitting  kindness.  j\Iy  persevering  wish  to  please 
him  gradually  produced  the  desired  effect — he  was  pleased, 
and  evinced  it  by  his  increasing  cordiality  of  manner,  and 
by  the  greater  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  all  my  move- 
ments. In  a  short  time  we  became  inseparables,  and  his 
boat  hardly  ever  left  the  shore  without  me.  IMy  father  was 
not  at  all  adverse  to  my  intimacy  with  Douglas  ;  he  knew 
liim  to  be  a  sober,  industrious  man,  and  one  who  bore  an 
irreproachable  moral  character  ;  and,  as  he  was  anxious  that 
I  should  strengthen  my  constitution  as  much  as  possible  in 
tlie  sea-breeze,  lie  ihaught  I  could  not  roam  about  under 
tafer  or  less  objectionable  protection.  On  a  further  acquaint- 
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ance  with  Douglas,  I  found  him  a  most  agreeable  companion  ; 
for,  when  his  reserve  wore  off,  his  conversation  was  amus- 
ing and  instructive  ;  and  he  had  tales  to  tell  of  foreign  landi 
and  of  distant  seas,  which  he  described  with  that  minute- 
ness and  closeness  which  only  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  them  could  have  produced.  Often,  in  the  course  of 
iiis  narration,  his  eye  would  brighten  and  his  cheek  glow 
with  an  emotion  foreign  to  his  usual  calm  and  melancholy 
manner  ;  and  then  he  would  suddenly  stop,  as  if  some 
sound  he  had  uttered  had  awakened  dark  memories  of  the 
past,  and  the  gloom  clouded  his  brow  again,  his  voice 
trembled,  and  his  cheek  .•;rew  pale.  These  sudden  transi- 
tions alarmed  and  surprised  me  ;  my  suspicions  were 
excited,  and  I  began  to  imagine  that  the  man  must  have 
been  guilty  of  some  unknown  and  dreadful  crime,  and  that 
conscience  was  at  sach  times  busy  within  him.  Douglas 
must  have  observed  my  c'nanging  manner  ;  but  it  made  little 
alteratiem  in  his  demeanour  towards  myself. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Douglas?"  said  I,  one  day,  when  1 
observed  him  start  and  turn  pale  at  some  casual  ob  ervation 
of  mine. 

"  Do  not  indulge  a  vain  and  idle  curiosity,  IMaster  Charles, 
at  the  expense  of  another's  feelings,"  replied  ho,  gravely 
and  mournfully,  "  nor  endeavour  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of 
the  past.  Tlie  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness:  long  may 
yours  be  a  stranger  to  sorrow  !  I  have  observed,  with  pain, 
that  you,  as  others  have  done,  begin  to  look  upon  me  with 
suspicion.  Be  satisfied  with  the  assurance,  that  I  iiave  no 
crimes,  needing  concealment,  to  reproach  myself  with  ;  and 
the  sorrows  of  age  should  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  youth." 

I  was  humbled  by  the  old  man's  reproof,  and  hastened  ta 
express  my  concern  for  having  hurt  his  feelings. 

"  Enough  said,  enough  said,  Blr  Charles,"  said  he ; 
"  Curiosity  is  natural  at  your  age  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  wishing,  like  some  of  your  elders,  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  melancholy  which  hangs  over  me  like  a  cloud,  darken- 
ing the  path  of  life,  and  embittering  all  its  pleasuies.  At 
some  future  time  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  you  see  me 
what  I  am  ;  but  I  cannot  now — the  very  thought  of  it  unmans 
me." 

Time  wore  on  ;  every  year  I  returned  to  the  sea-side 
during  the  summer,  and  was  always  welcomed  with 
unaffected  cordiality  by  my  old  ally,  Douglas.  I  was  now 
a  strapping  youth  of  nineteen,  t^ill  and  powerful  of  my  age 
— thanks  to  the  bracing  sea-air  and  constant  exercise.  One 
day  Douglas  told  me  he  was  going  over  to  Largs,  and  asked 
if  I  would  accompany  him. 

"  With  all  mv  heart,"  said  I  ;  and,  in  ten  minutes,  we 
were  standing  across  the  Frith  \\  ith  a  fine  steady  breeze. 
\Ve  Here  close  over  to  the  Ayrshire  coast,  when  a  sudden 
putt' of  «ind  capsized  the  boat,  and  we  were  bith  thrown 
into  the  water.  When  I  rose  to  the  surface  again,  after  my 
plunge,  I  looked  around  in  vain  for  Douglas,  who  had  dis- 
appeared. He  had  on  a  In  avy  pea-jacket,  and  I  w  as  at 
first  afraid  tlie  weight  and  encumbrance  of  it  must  have 
sunk  him  ;  but,  on  second  thsughts,  I  dived  under  the 
boat,  and  found  him  floundering  about  beneath  the  sail, 
from  whence  I  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  extricating 
him.  He  was  quite  exhausted,  and  it  required  all  my 
strength  to  support  liim  to  the  gunnel  of  the  boat.     After 
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hanging  on  tliere  some  timp,  to  recover  breath,  we  swam 
togetlier  to  the  beach,  which  was  not  far  distant.  When 
ve  landed,  he  seated  himself  on  a  large  stone,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

"  Douglas,"  said  I,  wondering  at  hi*  long  silence,  "  are 
you  hurt  i"" 

To  my  great  surprise  I  heard  low  sobs,  and  saw  the  tears 
trickling  between  his  fingers.  Thinking  that  he  was 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  boat,  I  said — 

"  Cheer  up,  man  !  If  the  boat  be  lost,  we  will  manage 
among  us  to  get  another  for  you." 

"  'Tisn't  the  boat,  sir,  'tisn't  the  boat — we  can  soon  raise 
her  again  :  it  is  your  kindness  that  has  made  a  fool  of  me." 

He  then  looked  up  in  my  face,  and,  drying  his  glistening 
cheek  with  one  hand,  he  shook  mine  long  and  heartily  with 
the  other. 

"  Air  Charles,  before  I  met  you,  I  thought  I  was  alone 
in  the  world  ;  shunned,  by  most  around  me,  as  a  man  of 
mystery.  Because  I  could  not  join  in  their  rude  sporls  and 
boisterous  merriment,  they  attributed  my  reserve  and 
visible  dejection  to  sinister  causes — possibly  to  some  horrible 
and  unJiscovered  crime."  A  blush  here  flitted  across  mv 
countenance  ;  bat  Douglas  did  not  remark  it.  "  Young,  and 
warm,  and  enthusiastic,  you  sought  me  out  with  different 
feelings — you  were  attracted  towards  me  by  pity,  and  by  a 
generous  desire  to  relieve  my  distress.  It  was  not  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  moment ;  your  kindness  has  been  constant  and 
unwavering — and  now  you  have  crowned  all  by  saving  my 
life.  I  hardly  know  whether  or  not  to  thank  you  for  «hat 
was  so  worthless  to  myself;  but  I  do  th.ank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  friendly  and  generous  feeling 
which  actuated  you.  You  shall  know  the  cause  of  the 
sorrow  that  weighs  upon  ray  heart ;  I  would  not  that  one 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  should  look  upon  me  with  the 
slightest  shade  of  suspicion.  I  think,  when  you  know  my 
story,  you  will  pity  and  sympathize  with  me  ;  but  you  will 
judge  less  harshly,  I  doubt  not,  than  I  do  of  myself." 

"  Do  not  call  up  unnecessary  remembrances,  which  harrow 
your  feelings,  Douglas.  .That  I  have  often  thought  there 
is  mystery  about  you,  I  will  not  deny  ;  but  only  once  did  the 
possibility  of  a  cause  of  guilt  flash  across  my  mind  ;  that 
gnworthy  suspicion  has  long  past,  and  I  am  now  heartily 
isiiamcd  of  myself  for  having  harboured  it  for  a  moment. 
But  we  are  forgetting  the  boat ;  we  must  try  to  get  assist- 
ance to  right  her." 

We  soon  fell  in  with  one  of  the  fishermen  on  the  coast, 
with  whose  assistance  she  was  speedily  righted  and  baled 
out  ;  and,  after  having  done  what  we  came  for  at  Largs, 
we  returned  homewards. 

"  Jleet  me  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  Jlr  Charles,"  said 
Douglas,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  at  parting,  "  and  you 
shall  then  hear  my  story,  and  judge  whether  or  not  I  have 
cause  to  grieve." 

At  the  appointed  hour  next  morning  I  hastened  to  the 
rendezvous  ; — the  fisherman  was  already  there,  waiting  for 
me. 

"  I  daresay  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here  so  soon,"  said 
he;  "but  now  that  I  have  determined  to  make  you  my 
confidant,  I  feel  e.ager  to  disburthen  my  mind,  and  to  seek 
relief  from  my  sorrows  in  the  sympathy  of  one  whom  I  am 
so  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

I  was  not  always  in  the  humble  station  in  which  you  now 
see  me,  Jlr  Stewart;  but,  thank  heaven !  it  was  no  misconduct 
of  my  own  that  occasioned  the  change.  ftly  father  was  an 
English  clergyman,  whose  moderate  stipend  denied  to  his 
family  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  but  we  had  reason  to  ackno\\  ledge 
the  truth  of  the  wise  man's  saying,  that  "  a  dinner  of  herbs, 
where  love  is,"  is  belter  than  more  sumptuous  fare  where 
that  love  is  not :  we  were  a  united  and  a  happy  family, 
contented  with  the  cimipetence  with  which  Providence  luid 
blessed  us,  and  pitying,  not  envying,  those  who,  endowed 


wltli  greater  wealth,  were  exposed  to  greater  temptations. 
Oh  !  tliose  happy,  happv  days  !  It  sometim.es  a'niost  maddeni 
me,  ]\Ir  Stewart,  to  compare  mvself.  as  I  am  now,  will 
what  I  was  then.  Every  morning  I  rose  with  a  light  an« 
'  appy  heart,  exulting  in  the  sunbeam  that  awakened  me 
with  its  smile,  and  blessing,  in  the  gladfu'ness  of  vouthfu! 
gratitude,  the  gracious  Giver  of  light  and  life.  Jly  heart 
overflowed  with  love  to  all  created  beings.  I  could  look  back 
without  regret,  and  the  future  was  bright  with  hope.  And 
now,  what  am  I .'  A  broken-hearted  man  ;  but  still,  after 
all  my  sufferings,  grateful  to  the  hand  which  has  chastened 
me.  I  can  picture  the  whole  family  grouped  on  a  summer 
evening,  now,  Jlr  Stewart,  as  vividly  as  a  sight  of  yesterday, 
though  fifty  years  have  cast  their  dark  shi'.d-iws  between, 
lly  mother,  seated  beside  her  work-table  under  the  neat 
verandah  in  front  of  our  cottage,  encouraging  my  si^tersr 
with  her  sweet  smile  and  gentle  voice,  in  the  working  Oi 
their  first  sampler ;  my  father,  seated  with  his  book,  under 
the  shade  of  his  favourite  laburnum,  tree;  while  my  brother 
and  I  were  trundling  our  honps  round  the  garden,  shouting 
with  boyish  glee  ;  and  mv  little  fair-haired  cousin,  Julia, 
tottering  along  with  her  little  hands  extended,  to  catch  the 
butterfly  that  tempted  her  on  from  flower  to  flower.  Jly 
brother  Henry  was  two  years  younger  than  myself,  and  was, 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  a  remarkably  handsome,  active  bov, 
of  ten  years  of  age  ;  full  of  fun  and  mischief ;  unsteady  and 
volatile.  Bly  father  found  considerable  difficulty  in  con- 
fining Henry's  attention  to  his  studies;  for,  though  uncom- 
monly quick  and  intelligent,  he  wanted  patience  and  appli- 
cation. He  coi'.ld  not  bear  the  drudgery  of  poring  over 
musty  books.  He  used  to  say  to  me — "  How  I  should  like 
to  be  an  officer,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  to  lead  on  mv  men 
through  fire  and  smoke  to  victory  !"  And  then  the  little 
fellow  would  wave  his  hand,  while  the  colour  flushed  his 
cheeks,  and  shout — •"  Com.e  en  !  come  on  !  "  He  had,  some- 
how or  other,  got  possession  of  an  old  naval  chronicle ;  and 
from  that  moment  his  whole  thoughts  were  of  ships  and 
battles,  and  his  principal  amusement  \Vas  to  launch  little  fleets 
of  ships  upon  the  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  3Iy 
father,  though  mild  and  indulgent  in  other  matters,  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian  in  education  ;  and  often  did  I  save  Henry 
from  punishment  by  helping  him  with  his  exercises  and 
other  lessons.  Dearly  did  1  love  mv  gallant,  high-spirited 
little  brother ;  and  he  looked  up  to  me  with  equal  fondness. 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  details  ;  but  at.once  jump 
over  the  next  twelve  years  of  my  life.  The  scene  was  now 
greatly  changed  at  the  parsonage :  death  had  been  busy 
among  its  inmates ;  a  coirtagious  disorder  had  carried  off 
my  mother  and  sisters,  and  my  poor  father  was  left  alone 
in  his  old  age — not  alone,  for  Julia  was  still  with  him. 
I  forgot  to  say,  before,  that  she  was  the  orphan  daughter 
of  his  elder  brother.  Julia,  at  sixteen,  was  beautiful.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  her,  although  every  feature. 
every  expression  of  her  lovely  countenance,  is  vividly  pic- 
tured in  my  heart.  She  was  its  bVht,  its  pride,  its  hope. 
Alas  I  alas  !  she  had  grown  up  like  a  sweet  flower  beside 
me,  and,  from  her  infancy,  had  clung  to  me  with  a  sister's 
confidence,  and  more  than  a  sister's  affection.  Was  it  won- 
derful that  I  loved  her.''  Yes,  I  loved  her  fondly  and 
devotedly  ;  and  I  soon  had  the  bliss  of  knowing  that  my 
affection  was  returned.  I  had  been  for  some  lime  at  college, 
studying  for  the  church,  when  a  di>tant  relation  died,  and 
left  me  a  comfortable  competency.  Jly  father  now  consented 
with  pleasure  to  my  union  with  Julia  ;  and  a  distant  day 
was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  to  enable  my  brother  Henry  to 
be  present.  He  had  been  abroad  for  some  time  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  his  constant  employment  had  prevented 
his  visiting  home  for  many  years  ;  but  he  had  written  to  say 
that  he  expected  now  to  have  a  long  holiday  with  us.  At 
length  he  returned  ;  and  great  was  my  joy  at  meeting  m» 
beloved  brother  once  more.    He  was  a  fine,  handsome,  manly 
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looking  fellow — frank  and  boisterous  in  Lis  manner,  kind 
and  generous  in  his  disposition,  but  the  bhive  of  passion  and 
impulse.  In  a  week  after  his  return,  he  became  dull  and 
reserved,  and  every  one  remarked  the  extraordinary  change 
that  had  come  over  him.  i\Iy  father  and  I  both  tlionglit 
that  our  quirt  and  monotonous  life  wearied  and  disgusted 
Iiim,  and  tiiat  he  longed  for  the  more  bustling  scenes  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  "  Come,  Harry  !  "  said  I  to 
liim  one  day,  "  cheer  up,  my  boy  !  we  .shall  be  merrv  enough 
soon  :  you  must  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  spirits ;  Julia 
will  quarrel  with  you  if  you  shew  such  a  melancholy  phiz 
at  our  wedding."  He  turned  from  me  with  impatience, 
and,  rushing  out  into  the  garden,  I  saw  no  more  of  him  that 
day.  I  was  hurt  and  surprised  by  his  manner,  and  hast- 
ened to  express  my  annoyance  to  Julia.  .She  received  me 
with  less  than  her  usual  warmth,  blushed  when  I  talked  of 
my  brother,  and  soon  left  me  on  some  trifling  pretext.  JIv 
father  had  gone  to  visit  a  neighbouring  clcrgynum,  at  whose 
house  he  was  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill.  I  hastened 
to  his  bedside,  and  found  him  in  such  a  precarious  state  ] 
that  I  determined  upon  remaining  near  him.  I  therefore 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Julia,  informing  her  of  mv  i 
intention,  and  intimating  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
postpone  our  marriage,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  until  mv  father's  recovery.  In 
answer  to  my  letter,  I  received  a  short  and  hurried  reply, 
merely  acquiescing  in  the  propriety  of  my  movements, 
and  without  any  expression  of  regret  at  my  lengthened 
absence.  Surprised  at  the  infrequency  and  too  apparent 
indifference  of  Julia's  answers  to  the  long  and  impassioned 
letters  which  I  almost  daily  wrote  to  her,  alarmed  at  the 
long  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  I  last  heard  from 
her,  and  fearing  that  illness  might  have  occasioned  her 
Bilence,  I  left  my  father,  who  was  rapidly  recovering,  and 
hastened  home.  When  I  arrived  at  the  parsonage,  I 
walked  into  the  drawing-room  ;  but,  as  neither  Julia  nor 
my  brother  was  there,  I  concluded  they  were  out  walking, 
and,  taking  a  book,  1  sat  down,  impatiently  waiting  their 
return.  Some  time  having  elapsed,  however,  without  their 
making  their  appearance,  I  rang  the  bell ;  and  our  aged 
servant,  on  entering,  started  at  seeing  me  there. 

"  La,  sir  !"  said  she,  "  I  did'nt  expect  to  see  tjou  !" 

"  Where  are  Jliss  Julia  and  my  brother.''" 

"  AVlij',  la,  sir!  I  was  just  agoing  to  ask  7/0:1.  Bliss 
Julia  had  a  letter  from  you  about  a  week  ago,  and  she  and 
Blr  Henr}'  went  off  in  a  poshay  together  next  day.  They 
said  they  would  be  back  to-day." 

I  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  buried  my  face  in  my 
folded  arms  on  the  table,  while  the  cold  perspiration  flowed 
over  my  brow,  and  my  heart  sickened  within  me,  as  the 
fatal  truth  by  degrees  broke  upon  me. 

"  Fool,  fond  fool,  that  I  was,  to  have  been  so  long  blind  !" 
muttered  I;  "but  it  cannot  be! — Julia! — 7«_y Julia! — no, 
no!"  And  I  almost  cursed  myself  for  the  unworthy  suspicion. 
But  why  dwell  longer  upon  these  moments  of  agony?  My 
first  surmise  was  a  correct  one  :  in  a  week's  time  all  was 
known — my  brother,  my  brother  Harry,  for  whom  I  would 
have  sacrificed  fortune,  life  itself,  had  betrayed  my  dearest 
trust,  and  had  become  the  husband  of  her  I  had  fondly 
thought  my  own.  The  blow  was  too  sudden  and  overpower- 
ing ;  I  sunk  beneath  it ;  my  reason  became  unsettled,  and, 
for  several  months,  I  was  uncon'-cious  of  nij'  own  misery.  I 
awoke  to  sense,  an  altered  man.  My  heart  was  crushed, 
my  very  blood  seemed  to  be  turned  into  gall,  I  hated  my 
kind,  and  resolved  to  seclude  myself  for  ever  from  a  worlil 
of  falsehood  and  ingratitude.  The  only  tie  which  could 
have  reconciled  me  to  life  bad  been  wrenched  awaj'  from 
me  during  my  unconsciousness  :  my  brother's  misconduct 
had  broken  my  father's  heart,  and  1  was  left  alone  in  the 
world.  I  paid  one  sad  visit  to  my  father's  grave,  shed  over 
it  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  and  from  that 


hour  to  this  I  have  never  seen  the  homo  in  which  I  passed 
so  many  happy  days.  Some  months  afterwards,  I  received 
.»  letter  from  a  friend  residing  in  Wales,  of  a.  very  extra- 
ordinary nature,  requiring  me  instantly  to  visit  him,  and 
slating  that  ho  had  something  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate to  me.  1  knew  the  writer,  and  confided  in  him  ;  he  had 
known  my  misfortune,  and  wept  with  me  over  the  loss  of 
my  Julia  and  of  my  father.  I  hastened  to  him  on  the  wings 
of  expectation  ;  and,  when  I  arrived,  was  taken  by  him  into 
an  inner  apartment  of  his  house,  with  an  air  of  secrecy  and 
mystery. 

"  Have  you  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  your  mis- 
fortunes }"  said  he.  "  I  have  often  reflected  on  your  extra- 
ordinary fate,  and  pitied  you  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
my  soul.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — I  have  in  store  for  you  an 
antidote  against  the  grief  of  your  ruined  affections  ;  but  I 
will  not  say  a  medicine  for  your  pain,  or  a  balm  for  youi 
sorro\v." 

"  For  a  broken  heart  "  said  I,  "  there  is  no  cure  in  this 
world." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  wept. 

"  Dress  yourself  in  this  suit  of  my  mournings,"  he  said, 
"  and  accompany  me  whither  I  will  lead  you." 

I  gazed  at  him  in  amazement ;  but  he  left  me  to  put  on 
the  weeds,  and  to  torture  myself  with  vain  thoughts. 

He  returned  and  called  me  out.  I  followed  him.  We 
went  some  little  distance,  and  joined  a  funeral  that  was 
slowly  proceeding  to  the  burying-ground.  IMy  confusion 
prevented  me  from  looking  at  the  time  to  see  who  was 
chief  mourner.  I  proceeded  with  the  mourners,  and  soon 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  When  the  pall  was  taken 
oft',  and  the  coffin  lowered  down  into  the  earth,  my  eye 
caught  the  inscription  on  the  plate;  it  was  "J.  M.,  aged 
20."  "  So  young  !"  muttered  I  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
glanced  at  the  chief  mourner.  He  had  withdrawn  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  face — our  eyes  met — he  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  to  leave  the  ground  ;  but  I 
sprang  forward,  almost  shrieking,  "  Henry  !"  and  detained 
him.  I  looked  in  bis  face.  Oh,  what  a  change  was  there  ! 
His  eye  quailed  beneath  the  cold,  steady,  withering  glance 
of  mine.  I  felt  that  he  read  the  meaning  of  that  glance  ; 
for  he  absolutely  writhed  beneath  it. 

"  Do  not  revile  me,  brother,"  murmured  he  ;  "  the  hand 
of  heaven  has  been  heavy  upon  me  ;  my  crime  has  already 
met  with  its  punishment.     Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Julia  !'' 

"  Where,  where  is  she  .''''  wildly  exclaimed  I.  He  pointed 
to  the  new-made  grave  ! 

Oh,  the  bitterness  of  that  hour  !  We  ^^  ept — the  betrayer 
and  the  betrayed  wept  together  over  the  grave  of  their 
buried  hopes.  I  arose  calm  and  collected.  '■  Brother,"  said 
I,  giving  him  my  hand,  "my  animosity  shall  be  buried  with 
her ;  may  your  own  heart  forgive  you  as  freely  as  I  do  the 
injury  you  have  done  me  !  But  we  must  never  meet  more." 
And,  with  slow  steps  and  aching  heart,  I  turned  and  left  the 
spot. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Henry  some  time  afterwards 
from  one  of  the  outports,  telling  me  that  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  leaving  England  for  ever^  and  imploring  my  forgive- 
ness in  the  most  touching  terms,  "  for  the  sake  of  our  early 
days,  the  happy  years  of  our  boyhood."  Those  early  days — • 
those  happy  days  ! — my  heart  softened  towards  him  as  I 
thought  of  them.  Sorely  as  he  had  wronged  me,  he  was  my 
brother  still,  and  I  felt  that  I  could,  if  permitted,  clasp  him 
to  my  heart  once  more. 

Weary  of  life,  and  tired  of  the  world,  I  dragged  on  a 
miserable  existence  for  some  time,  in  a  secluded  situation 
on  the  shores  of  Cornwall  ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  monotony  of 
my  sedentary  and  recluse  life  wearied  me.  I  began  to 
associate  with  the  poor  fish(  rmen  around  me,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  became  enthusiasticslly  fond  of  their  perilous  and 
exciting    mode    of  life.     The  sea    became    to    me  quite   s 
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"  passion" — my  mind  liad  found  a  new  clmnnel  for  its 
energies;  and  wlien,  a  short  time  afterwards,  1  lost  my  little 
fortune  through  the  mismanagement  or  villany  of  my  agent, 
I  took  staff  in  hand,  and,  hastening  to  Liverpool,  boldly 
launched  into  life  again  as  a  common  seaman,  on  board  a 
merchant  vessel  bound  to  the  West  Indies. 

I  had  toiled  on  for  several  years  as  a  common  seaman, 
during  which  time  I  attracted  the  notice  of  my  captain,  by 
my  indefatigable  attention  to  the  duties  of  my  station,  and 
by  the  reckless  indifference  with  which  1  lavished  my 
strength,  and  often  risked  my  life,  in  the  performance  of 
them. 

"  Douglas,"  (for  that  was  the  name  which  I  had  assumed,) 
"  Douglas,"  said  the  captain  to  me  one  day,  after  I  had 
been  particularly  active  during  a  heavy  gale  we  encountered, 
"  I  must  try  if  I  cannot  do  somelhing  for  you;  your  activity 
ind  energy  entitle  you  to  promotion.  I  will  speak  to  the 
owners  when  we  return,  and  endeavour  to  procure  you  a 
mate's  berth."  I  thanked  him,  and  went  forward  again  to 
my  duty.  A  few  days  afterwards,  we  were  going  along  with 
A  Strong  beaming  wind  ;  there  v\as  a  high  sea  running,  every 
now  and  then  throwing  a  thick  spray  over  the  weather 
liulwarks  ;  the  hands  were  at  dinner,  and  I  was  just  coming 
lip  to  relieve  the  man  at  the  wheel  ;  there  was  no  one  on 
deck  but  the  mate  of  the  watch,  and  the  captain,  who  was 
standing  on  the  weather  bulwark,  shaking  the  backstays,  to 
feel  if  they  bore  an  equal  strain  :  all  at  once  the  ship  gave 
a  heavy  weather  lurch,  the  captain  lost  his  footing,  and  was 
overboard  in  a  moment.  1  instantly  sprang  aft,  cut  away 
the  life-buoy,  and  knowing  that  he  was  but  an  indifferent 
swimmer,  jumped  overboard  after  him.  As  I  said  before,  the 
sea  was  running  high,  and  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  I 
caught  sight  of  him  rising  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  at  some 
distance  from  me.  I  saw  he  could  not  hold  out  long  ;  for  he 
was  over-exerting  himself,  shouting  and  raising  his  hand  for 
assistance,  and  his  face  was  pale  as  death.  I  struck  out 
desperately  towards  him,  and  shouted,  when  I  got  near  him, 
"  Keep  up  your  heart,  sir  ;  he  cool  ;  don't  attempt  to  lav 
hold  ot'me,  and,  please  God,  I  will  save  you  yet."  Jly  advice 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  restored  his  self-possession;  he 
became  more  cool  and  ccllecfed,  and  with  occasional  support 
from  m?,  contrived  to  reach  the  life-buoy.  In  the  meantime, 
all  was  confusion  on  board  the  ship  ;  the  second  mate  of  ihe 
watch,  a  young  hand,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  threw  the 
ship  too  suddenly  up  in  the  wind,  a  squall  struck  her  at  the 
moment,  and  the  forctopmast  and  topgallantmast  went 
over  the  side,  dragging  the  maintopgallautmast  with  them. 
The  cry  of  "  A  man  overboard  !"  had  hurried  the  crew  on 
deck,  and  the  crash  of  the  falling  spars,  and  the  contradictory 
orders  from  the  quarter-deck,  at  first  puzzled  and  confused 
them  ;  but  the  chief  mute  was  a  cool,  active  seaman,  and  the 
moment  he  made  his  appearance  order  and  silence  were 
restored  ;  the  quarter-boat  was  instantly  lowered,  numbers  of 
the  men  springing  forward  to  volunteer  to  man  her,  for  the 
captain  was  deservedly  beloved  by  his  crew;  and  the  rest  of 
the  hands  were  immediately  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the 
wreck.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  reached  us,  and  we  were 
safclv  seated  in  the  stern  sheets. 

"  Douglas,  my  gallant  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  shaking 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  "  I  may  thank  i/ou  that  I  am 
not  food  for  the  fishes  by  this  time.  I  had  jnst  resigned 
myself  to  my  fate,  when  your  voice  came  over  the  water  to 
me,  like  a  messenger  of  liope  and  safety.  How  can  I  ever 
repay  you.'" 

"  I  am  sufficiently  repaid.  Captain  Rose,  by  seeing  you 
beside  me  ;  the  onlv  way  in  which  you  can  serve  me,  is  by 
giving  me  a  lift  in  the  way  of  promotion,  when  we  return 
iuime." 

"  I  will,  yon  may  depend  upcui  it,"  rejdied  he  ;  "and  as 
long  as  I  live,  you  may  ajijily  to  me  as  a  him  and  faithful 
iriend." 


I  was  highly  gratihedby  this  promise  ;  for  the  great  object 
of  my  ambition  for  some  time  past  had  been  to  raise  myself 
again  from  obscurity  into  .something  like  mv  former  station 
in  life.  Next  voyage,  through  the  captain's  interest  «ith 
tlie  owners,  I  was  appointed  chief  mate  of  the  Albion, 
Cajitain  Rose's  ship,  for  which  I  was  found  duly  qualified, 
having  employed  all  my  spare  hours  at  sea  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  navigation.  Captain  Rose  was 
like  a  brother  to  me,  introducing  me  to  his  family  and 
friends  as  the  saver  of  his  life,  and  making  quite  a  lion  of 
me  in  Liverpool.  We  sailed  in  company  with  a  large  fleet, 
under  convoy  of  three  frigates  and  two  sloops  of  war,  and 
had  been  some  time  at  sea,  when  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  came 
on  one  afternoon,  which  completely  dispersed  the  convoy. 
When  it  commenced  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  sail  in 
sight ;  at  the  end  of  two  days,  we  were  a'one.  The  Albion 
was  a  beautiful  vessel  of  her  class,  about  four  hundred  tons 
burden;  an  excellent  sea-boat.  AVe  had  a  smart,  active 
crew,  besides  a  number  of  passengers,  and  were  well 
furnished  for  defence,  if  required  ;  but  we  were  now  so  near 
our  port  that  we  dreaded  little  danger.  However,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  for  there  were  many 
piratical  vessels  in  those  seas,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  H.JI.  cruisers,  were  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  pounce  upon  any  stray  merchantmen.  Captain  Rose  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  pleased  at  his  separation  from  the  con- 
voy, as  there  were  only  one  or  two  other  vessels,  besides 
himself,  bound  to  the  Havannah,  and  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  accompany  the  body  of  the  fleet  to  Barbadoes. 
After  we  had  parted  from  the  convoy,  we  made  the  best  of 
our  wa}'  towards  Cuba.  One  night  it  was  almost  calm,  but 
with  every  appearance  of  a  coming  breeze  ;  the  moon  was 
nearly  at  her  full,  but  dark,  heavy  clouds  were  drifting 
quickly  over  her,  which  almost  entirely  hid  her  from  our 
view,  except  when,  at  intervals,  she  threw  from  between 
them  a  broad  flash  over  the  waters,  as  bright  and  almost  as 
momentary  as  lightning  gleams.  AVe  were  crawling  slowly 
along,  with  all  our  small  canvass  set ;  the  breeze  was  blow- 
ing off  the  shore,  the  dark  shadow  of  which  lay  like  a 
shroud  upon  the  water  ;  it  was  nearly  eight  bells  in  the 
first  watch  ;  the  captain  and  several  of  the  passengers  were 
still  on  deck,  enjoying  the  cool,  delightful  breeze  ;  but  their 
suspicious  and  anxious  glances  into  the  dark  shadow  to 
windward,  seemed  to  intimate  that  their  conversation  over 
their  grog  that  evening,  which  had  been  of  the  pirates  that 
infested  those  islands,  and  Cuba  in  particular,  had  awakened 
their  fears  and  aroused  their  watchfulness. 

"  Hark  !  Captain  Rose,"  said  I,  "what  noise  is  that:" 

Every  face  uas  instantly  turned  over  the  weather  gun- 
wale, and  in  breathless  silence  they  all  listened  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  I  pointed.  A  low,  murmuring,  rippling  sound 
was  heard,  and  a  kind  of  dull,  smothered,  creaking  noise 
repeatid  at  short  intervals  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, for  all  was  in  deep  shadow  in  that  quarter. 

''  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he'll  shew  his  horns,  Donglas  !' 
said  the  captain.  "  I  have  not  been  so  long  at  sea  without 
being  able  to  dij-tinguish  the  whispering  of  the  smooth  water 
when  a  sharp  keel  is  slipping  through  it,  or  the  sound  of 
muflBed  sweeps.  There  may  be  mischief  there,  or  there 
may  not ;  but  we'll  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Get  the  men 
quietly  to  their  quarters,  put  an  extra  dose  of  grape  into 
the  guns,  and  have  all  our  tools  ready." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  moonlight  broke  brightly  through 
the  clouds,  and  shewed  us  a  small,  black-looking  schooner, 
slowly  crawling  imt  from  the  shadow  of  the  land.  Her  decks 
were  apparently  crowded  witli  people,  and  she  had  a  boat 
towing  astern.  Tlie  men  were  soon  at  their  quarters — and 
a  fine,  active,  sprrited  set  of  fellows  they  were — each  armed 
with  a  cutlass  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  while  tomakawks  and 
hoarding  jiikes  lay  at  harrd  for  use  if  required.  Tiie 
passengers  were  all  likewise  provided  with  muskets,  pistols. 
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and  cutlasses,  and  tlie  servants  were  roidy  to  load  spare 
lire-arms.  \Ve  mustered  abuut  fifty  in  all;  but  there  was 
nut  a  flinclier  amonj;  us. 

"  Now,  mv  lads,"  siid  Captiiin  Rose  lo  liis  crew,  "  we 
must  have  a  brush  for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  those  fellows  are 
pirates;  and  if  once  tliev  get  fooling  on  this  deck,  I  would 
not  give  a  farthing  for  any  man's  life  on  board.  He  cool 
and  quiet.  Don't  throw  away  a  shot ;  remember  that  yon 
arc  fighting  for  your  lives;  I  do  not  doubt  your  courage, 
but  h-i  cool  and  steadv  ! " 

In  t!ie  meantime,  the  d.irk  hull  of  the  schooner  was 
gradually  neariiig  us. 

"  Schooner  ahoy  !"  shouted  Captain  Rose.  No  answer 
but  the  sweeps  dipped  faster  into  tiie  water,  which  rippled 
up  beneath  her  bow.  "Schooner,  ahov  ! — answer,  or  I'll  fire!" 
Still  no  re[)ly  ;  but.  almost  immediately,  a  bright  sudden 
flash  burst  from  her  bow,  and  a  shot  came  whizzing  thruush 
tlie  mizzcn-rigging. 

'' I  thought  so,"  calmly  said  the  captain  ;  "he  cool,  mv 
lads;  we  must  not  throw  away  a  shot;  he's  hardly  within 
our  range  yet."  Tlio  moon  broke  out  for  a  moment.  "Now, 
mv  lads,  take  time,  and  a  steady  aim.  Give  it  him  !"  And 
Hash,  flash — bang,  bang,  went  all  our  six  carronades.  The 
captain's  advice  had  not  been  thrown  away  ;  the  aim  had 
been  cool  and  deliberate  ;  we  heard  the  loud  crashing  of  the 
sweeps  as  the  grape-shot  rattled  among  them,  and  fell  pat- 
tering into  the  water  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  yell  arose  from 
the  schooner,  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  were  broke  loose. 
The  next  glimpse  of  moonlight  shewed  us  her  foretopmast 
hanging  over  the  side. 

'•  Well  done,  my  fine  fellows  !"  shouted  Captain  Rose  ; 
"  bear  a  hand,  and  give  them  anotlier  dose.  We  must  keep 
them  at  arm's  length  as  long  as  we  can."  The  schooner 
had,  by  this  time,  braced  up  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  was 
standing  the  same  way  as  ourselves,  so  as  to  bring  her  broad- 
side to  bear  upon  us  ;  and  seemed  to  be  trving  to  edge  out 
of  the  range  of  our  guns. 

'  Oh,  oh,"  said  our  gallant  captain,  "  is  that  your  play, 
nld  boy  ?  You  want  (o  jiepper  us  at  a  distance  :  that'll 
never  do.  Starboard,  my  boy  ! — So  !  steady  !  Now,  my 
lads,  fireawav  1" — -'Vnd  again  our  little  bark  shook  Mith  the 
explosion.  The  schooner  was  not  slow  in  returning  the 
compliment.  One  of  her  shot  lodged  in  our  hull,  and 
another  sent  the  splinters  flying  out  of  the  boat  on  the  booms. 
Immediately  after  she  fired,  she  stood  awav  before  the  wind, 
and,  rounding  our  stern  at  a  respectful  distance,  she  crawled 
up  on  the  other  side  of  us,  as  fast  almost  as  if  we  had  been 
at  anchor,  with  a  wish  apparently  to  cut  off  our  escape  in 
tliat  direction.  But  he  was  playing  a  deeper  game.  A  long, 
dark,  unbroken  cloud  was  passing  over  the  moon,  which 
threw  itsblaek  shadow  over  the  water,and  partiallv concealed 
'he  movements  of  the  pirate.  When  it  cleared  awav 
again,  he  was  braced  sharp  up  on  the  larboard  tack,  stand- 
ing across  our  bo^^■s,  with  the  intention  of  raking  us. 

"  Starboard  tlie  helm  ! — Brace  sharp  up  ! — Bear  a  hand, 
my  tine  fellows  !" — And,  before  she  bad  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  position,  the  Albion  again  presented  her  broad- 
side. The  flash  from  the  pirate's  guns  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  report  of  ours,  and  we  heard  immediately  the  loud 
clattering  of  blocks  on  board  of  her,  as  if  some  sail  had  come 
down  by  the  run.  At  this  moment  I  thought  I  heard  some 
strange  noise  astern,  and,  running  aft,  I  plainly  distinguished 
the  sound  of  muflled  oar.s,  and,  immediately  after,  saw  a 
small  dark  line  upon  the  water. 

"  .Vft,  here,  small-arm  men  !"  shouted  I. 

"  Boat,  ahoy  ! — -Boat,  ahoy  ! " — A  loud  and  wild  cheer  rose 
from  the  boat  ;  and  the  men  in  her,  finding  that  caution 
would  no  longer  avail  them,  evidently  redoubled  their  efforts 
at  their  oars. 

"  P'ire  I"  shouted  the  captain,  while  a  blue  light  he  had 
just  ignited  threw  a  pale,  unearthly  glare  over  the  ship's 


tafferel,  and  shewed  us  our  new  and  unexpected  enemy. 
Ft  was  the  pirate's  boat,  which  she  had  dropped  during  tlie 
partial  ob-curity  I  spoke  of,  intending  to  board  us  a-head 
herself,  while  tlie  boat's  crew  attacked  us  astern.  It  was 
fortunate  that  we  happened  to  hear  them — three  minutes 
more,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  us.  There  was  a  set  of 
the  most  ferocious  looking  desperadoes  I  had  ever  seen,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth  ;  and  the  boat(a  large  one)  was  crowded  with 
them.  Deadly  was  the  effect  of  our  fire.  Four  or  five  of 
the  men  at  the  oars  were  tumbled  over  on  their  faces  ;  but 
theJr  places  were  instantly  supplied  by  others,  who,  with  loud 
yells  for  revenge,  bent  desperately  to  their  oars.  In  a  fe\v 
minutes,  the  boat  shot  up  under  the  mizen-chains,  while  the 
bullets  that  were  raining  down  upon  them  from  above,  only 
made  them  more  desperate.  The  living  trampled  njion  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  in  their  eagerness  to  board  ;  and,  in  a 
thick  swarm,  the  blood-thirsty  scoundrels  came  yelhng  over 
the  bulwarks.  A  sharp  and  well-directed  fire  staggered 
them  for  a  moment,  and  sent  several  of  them  to  their  last 
account.  We  now  threw  aside  the  muskets,  for  cutlasses 
and  tomahawks.  Hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  desperate  and 
deadly  was  the  struggle. 

"  Down  with  them,  mv  lads  !"  shouted  Rose.  "  Ilew  the 
blood-thirsty  villains  to  pieces.  No  quarter  !  no  quarter  !  — 
shew  them  such  mercy  as  they  would  shew  vou  !" 

Short  and  bloody  was  the  conflict  ;  several  of  the  pirates 
had  been  killed,  the  deck  was  slippery  with  blood,  and  the 
rest  were  keeping  their  ground  with  difficulty.  I  had  a  long 
and  severe  hand-to-hand  fight  with  one  of  them.  Wc  had 
each  reci'ivcd  desperate  wounds,  when  his  foot  slipped  on 
the  bloody  deck.  I  gave  him  a  severe  stroke  on  the  head 
with  a  tomahawk,  and,  after  adeadly  struggle  on  the  gang- 
way, tumbled  him  backwards  overboard.  Tlie  moon  shone 
bright  out  at  the  moment,  and  fell  full  upon  his  face. 
Slercifnl  heaven  ! — my  brain  reeled,  I  staggered  against  a 
gun,  and  became  insensible — that  face,  l\Ir  Stewart,  haunts 
mv  dreams  to  this  hotjr  with  its  ghastly,  desp.niring  expression. 
It  was  the  long-lost  Henry's — 1  was  my  brother's  nurderer  ! 
(Here  the  poor  fellow  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned 
with  agony.  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart  ;  but  I  knew  that 
sorrow  such  as  his  "  will  not  be  comforted"  in  the  moment 
of  its  strength  ;  so  I  sat  in  silence  beside  him,  till  his  first 
burst  of  grief  was  over,  and  then  I  endeavoured  calmly  and 
coolly  to  reason  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  persuade 
him,  by  all  the  arguments  I  could  think  of,  that  he  had  no 
cause  to  reproach  himself  with  what  liad  happened.) 

It  is  kindly  meant  of  you,  Jlr  Stewart,  (said  he,  mourn- 
fully shaking  his  head)  kindly  meant,  but  in  vain  !  I 
know  that  I  wa-i  only  acting  in  self-defence — that  it  was  life 
against  life — that  I  was  perfectly  justitied,  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  in  taking  the  life  of  him  who  would  have  taken  mine — 
but  I  cannot  drive  that  last  despairing  look  from  my  memory. 
I  feel  as  if  my  brother's  blood  wire  crying  out  against  mv 
soul.  O  my  poor  Harry  !  would  that  the  blow  bad  fallen 
on  my  head  instead  of  thine! — Mould  that  I  had  had  time  to  tell 
thee  how  fondly  I  loved  thee,  how  freely  I  forgave  thee ! 

But  I  beg  pardon,  Jlr  Stewart; — I  must  go  on  with  mv 
tale.  Teiiof  the  pirates«-ere  lying  dead  on  the  deck,  and  five 
of  our  poor  fellows  ;  the  bodies  of  the  former  wcriimmediately 
tlirown  overboard,  and  the  others  were  laid  side  by  side  a-mid- 
ships,  till  we  could  find  time  to  give  them  Christian  burial. 
Our  last  lucky  shot  had  prevented  the  pirate  from  carrying 
the  other  part  of  his  scheme  into  effect  :  the  moon  was 
now  shining  out  full  and  clear,  and  by  her  light  we  saw  that 
her  throat  halyards  had  been  shot  away,  and  her  mainsail  was 
flapping  over  the  quarter  ;  there  were  hands  aloft,  reaving  new 
halyards,  and  busily  employed  about  the  mast-head,  as  if  it 
\vere  crippled.  We  have  had  fighting  enough  for  one  bout." 
said  Captain  Rose  ;  "  we  must  run  for  it  now. "  Our  main 
topgalliiitmast  w.as  lianging  over  (he  side,  and  our  sails 
were  rWllcd  with  the  schooner's  shot  ;  she  had   evidently 
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heen  firing  liigli,  to  i-soDie  vis,  tliat  she  miglit  carry  us  by 
boarding.  We  cracked  on  all  the  sail  we  could,  served  o^'t 
grog  to  the  men,  and  lay  down  at  ourquarters.  We  were  nov 
Buffertd  to  remain  at  peace  long:  the  moment  the  schooner 
perceived  our  intention,  she  edged  away  after  us,  and  having 
repaired  her  damage,  set  her  mainsail  again  ;  and,  as  the 
wind  was  still  light,  with  the  assistance  of  her  remaining 
sweeps,  came  crawling  up  again  in-shore  of  us.  "  Scoun- 
drels !"  muttered  the  captain,  "  tliev  will  stick  to  us  like 
leeches  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  blood  left  on  board." 

Again  we  saw  the  flash  of  lier  gun,  and  the  smoke  curling 
white  in  the  moonbeam.  Tlie  shot  told  with  fatal  effect :  our 
maintopsailyard  creaked,  bent,  and  snapped  in  the  slings,  fall- 
ing forward  in  two  pieces. 

The  loud  cheers  of  the  jnrate  crew  came  faintly  over  the 
water  ;  but  our  brave  fellows,  nothing  daunted,  responded  to 
lliem  lieartilv. 

"  They  have  winged  us,  my  lads  !  "  said  our  gallant  cap- 
tain ;  "  but  we  will  die  game  at  all  events.  "  The  men 
answered  him  with  anothei  cheer,  and  swore  they  would  go 
to  the  bottom  rather  than  yield.  We  blazed  away  at  the 
schooner,  but  in  vain;  she  had  been  severelv  taught  to  respect 
us  ;  our  shot  fell  far  short,  while  she,  with  her  long  metal,, 
kept  dropping  shot  after  shot  into  us  with  deadly  precision. 
"\Ve  tried  to  clo.se  with  her  ;  but  she  saw  her  advantage,  and 
kept  it ;  all  th.at  we  could  do  was  to  stand  steadily  on,  the 
men  lying  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  bulwarks.  A  faint 
dull  sound  now  fell  upon  our  ears,  like  the  report  of  a  distant 
gun.  ■'  Thank  heaven!"  said  I,  "our  guns  have  spoken  to  some 
]nirpose  ;  some  of  the  cruisers  have  taken  the  alarm."  We 
immediately  burnt  a  blue  light,  and  threw  up  a  couple  of 
rockets.  In  a  few  minutes  a  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  crew  ; 
n  small  glimmering  star  appeared  in  the  distance,  which 
dickered  for  a  moment,  and  then  increased  to  a  strong, 
steady,  glaring  light ;  at  tlie  same  time,  we  heard  a  second 
-epoit,  much  nearer  and  clearer  than  before.  Alarmed  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  stranger,  whicji  was  now  distinctly 
visible,  standing  to^^•ards  us  under  a  press  of  sail,  the  pirate, 
determined  to  have  another  brush  with  us,  bore  up,  and  closed 
with  us.  But  we  were  prepared  for  him  ;  he  was  evidently 
staggered  by  our  warm  reception  ;  and,  giving  us  a  parting 
broadside,  hove  round,  stood  in  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
land,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him. 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  H.I\I.  sloop  Porcupine.  She 
jiove  to  when  she  neared  us,  and  sent  a  boat  on  board.  She 
h.id  heard  the  report  of  our  guns,  and  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action,  just  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  save  us.  The 
lieutenant  complimented  the  captain  and  crew  on  their  gallant 
defence,  and  hastened  on  board  the  sloop. again,  to  make  his 
"■eport.  The  boat  soon  returned,  with  a  gang  of  hands  to 
assist  in  repairing  our  damages  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ne.Nt  day,  we  were  safely  at  anchor.  When  the  e.icitement 
of  the  action  was  over,  the  pain  of  my  wounds  and  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  brought  on  a  violent  attack  of  fever. 
Duringmy  delirium,  the  vision  of  niy  dying  brother  was  ever 
before  me  ;  and  in  my  madness  I  tviice made  an  attempt  upon 
my  own  life.  At  length  the  goodness  of  my  constitution 
triuqiphed  over  the  violence  of  my  disorder  ;  but  my  peace  of 
mind  was  gone  for  ever.  J[y  worthy  friend,  the  captain,  to 
whom  I  conlided  my  story,  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  rouse  me  from  my  sorrow,  and  to  reconcile  me  to  myself; 
but  in  vain.  The  sight  of  my  brother  had  recalled  the  vivid 
recollection  of  by-gone  scenes,  which  I  had  been  for  years 
steeling  my  heart  to  forget  ;  mv  spirit  was  broken,  I  became 
listles.8  and  indilferent,  and  no  longer  felt  any  interi  st  in 
my  profession.  I  did  my  duty,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was 
mechanically — from  the  force  of  habit.  Cajitain  Rose  was 
oeueless  in  his  kindness.  Wlien,  on  our  return  home,  I 
expressed  my  determination  not  to  go  to  sea  again,  he 
represented  my  conduct  during  the  action,  and  on  other 
occa--ioni,  in   such  glowing  terms,  to  ih.'  owners  that  they 


settled  &  small  annuity  upon  me,  in  consideration  of  the 
wounds  I  T2ad  received  in  their  service.  It  was  witli 
the  deej.esl  regret  I  took  leave  of  my  worthy  friend  and 
captain. 

•'  I  can  never  forget,"  said  he,  "  that,  hut  for  you,  my 
children  would  have  been  fatherless,  my  wife  a  widow': 
whenever  you  need  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  Douglas, 
apply  to  me  with  as  much  confidence  as  to  a  brother." 

He  then  offered  to  evince  his  regard  in  a  more  substantial 
manner,  which  I  firmly  but  gratefully  declined.  I  wrote 
to  him  afterwards,  telling  him  that  I  had  settled  in  tliis 
neighbourhood,  and  requesting  him  to  make  arrangements 
that  my  annuity  might  be  made  payable  to  a  certain  firm 
in  Glasgow.  In  reply,  he  wrote  me  a  long  and  affectionate 
letter.  It  was  the  first  and  last  I  ever  had  from  him;  be 
died  soon  afterwards.  It  is  now  five  years  since  I  took  up 
my  abode  here,  and  I  feel  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
age  creeping  fast  upon  me.  Oh  !  how  happily  will  I  laj 
down  the  weary  load  of  life  !" 

"Douglas,"  said  I,  when  he  had  finished  Lis  story, 
"  you  certainly  have  had  grievous  sorrows  and  trials  ;  but 
you  have  home  them  nobly,  except  in  wilfully  attaching 
the  odium  of  crime  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  your 
brother's  death." 

"  Would  that  I  could  think  as  you  do  !"  said  he. 

W^e  parted ;  and  four  years  elapsed  before  we  met  again. 
I  hadj  in  the  meantime,  commenced  practice  as  surgeon  in 
Glasgow,  and  my  professional  avocations  kept  me  too  con- 
stantly employed  to  allow  of  my  leaving  the  town.  At  last, 
after  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  I  was  recommended  to  go  to 
the  sea-side  for  a  few  months;  and  my  thoughts  immediately 
recurred  to  my  old  friend.  I  took  a  lodging  in  Rothesay, 
and  next  morning  went  down  to  the  beach,  where  I  saw  the 
old  man  just  preparing  to  put  off. 

"  .Here  I  am  again,  Douglas,"  said  I. 

"  Sir  !"  replied  he,  looking  at  me  at  first  doubtingly,  for 
illness  had  greatly  reduced  me.  "Ah  !  Jlr  Stewart,  is  that 
you  ?     I  thought  j'ou  had  forgotten  me." 

"  Then  you  did  me  injustice,.  Douglas  ;  I  have  often  and 
often  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  business  prevented  my 
visiting  you  again.  By  the  by,  I  was  reminded  of  you  in 
rather  an  extraordinary  way  lately." 

"  How  was  that,  sir  ?" 

"  On  my  way  down  here,  a  few  days  since,  the  steamer 
touched  at  Greenock.  I  was  standing  on  the  quay  when  a 
poor  fellow,  a  passenger  in  a  vessel  just  arrived,  fell  from 
the  gangway,  and  was  taken  up  insensible.  I  immediately 
bledhim;  and,  seeing  that  he  appeared  to  bescriouslyinjured, 
I  determined,  as  I  had  no  other  particular  call  upon  my 
time,  to  remain  beside  him  till  he  recovered.  I  liad  him 
carried  to  a  small  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
soon  partially  recovered  ;  and,  having  prescribed  for  him, 
I  left  him,  desiring  that  I  might  be  sent  for  if  any  change 
took  place.  During  the  night  he  had  a  violent  attack  if 
fever.  I  was  sent  for  :  when  I  arrived,  I  found  him  deliri- 
ous ;  he  was  raving  about  Cuba,  and  ships,  and  pirates, 
and  fifty  other  things  that  immediately  recalled  you  to  my 
remembrance.     When  he  came  to  his  senses  again — 

"  '  Doctor  !  tell  me  the  truth,"  said  he  :  '  am  I  not 
dying?' 

"  '  No,'  replied  I ;  '  your  present  sj-mptoms  are  favour- 
able ;  everything  depends  upon  your  keeping  your  niir.d 
and  body  quiet.' 

"  '  Quiet  mind  !'  muttered  he,  with  a  bitter  smile  on  ].U 
countenance.  '  It  is  not  that  I  fear  death,  doctor  ;  I  think 
[  could  willingly  depart  in  peace,  if  I  h.ad  but  been  allowed 
time  to  find  the" person  whom  I  came  lo  Scotland  in  search 
of.' 

"  '  And  who  is  thai  ?' 

"  '  A  fisherman  at  Rothesay.' 

■•lie  mentioned  the  name;  but  ■(  this  moment  I  forge!  it 
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I-ot  me  sec — it  was — ay,  it  was  ronsoiiliy — Charles  Pon- 
soiiUy." 

Douglas  started,  and  turned  palo. 

"  Ponsonby  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  tliiU  was  7/1^  name,  my 
father's  name  !  AVho  can  lie  be  ?  Perhaps  some  old  ship- 
mate of  poor  Harry's.  I  will  go  directly  and  see  him." 
And  he  turned  as  it  to  depart. 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  I'rieud,"  said  I,  detaining  liim  ;  "  I 
must  go  with  you.  "When  I  left  the  poor  fellow  under  the 
charge  of  a  medical  man  at  Greenock,  ho  was  greatly  better  ; 
Ijut  he  had  received  some  severe  internal  injury,  and  he 
cannot  live  long.  A  sudden  surprise  might  hasten  his 
death.     I  must  go  witli  you,  to  prevent  accidents." 

We  went  on  hoard  the  next  steamer  that  started,  and  in 
two  hours  were  landed  at  Greenock.  I  led  the  way  to  the 
small  lodging  in  which  I  had  left  my  patient;  and  leaving 
Douglas  at  the  door,  went  in  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  sufferer's  health,  and  to  prepare  him  for  his  visiter.  I 
found  him  asleep;  but  his  wasnottheslumherthatrcfreshes — 
the  restless  and  unquiet  spirit  within  was  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  fevered  and  fatigued  body.  His  flushed  cheek 
lay  upon  one  arm,  while  his  other  was  every  now  and  then 
convulsively  raised  above  his  head,  and  his  lips  moved 
with  indistinct  mutterings. 

"  He  is  asleep,"  said  I  to  Douglas  ;  "  we  must  wait  till 
he  awakens." 

"  Oh,  let  me  look  at  him,"  said  he  ;  "  it  can  do  no  harm. 
He  must  be  an  old  shipmate  of  poor  Harry's;  perhaps  he 
has  some  memento  of  him  for  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I  ;  "  you  may  come  in  ;  but  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible." 

We  walked  gently  up  to  the  bed  ;  Douglas  looked  ear- 
iestly  at  the  sleeper,  and,  suddenly  raising  his  clasped 
hands,  he  exclaimed — 

"  JMerciful  heaven!  it  is  Henry  himself !" 

The  poor  patient  started,  with  a  wild  and  fevered  look. 

"  Who  called  me.''  I  thought  I  heard  Charles'  voice! 
Where  am  li"  Give  way  in  the  boat  ! — oh,  spare  me,  spare 
me,  Charles  ! — Fire  ! — Down  with  them  !  Hurra  !" — And, 
waving  his  hands  above  his  head,  he  sunk  down  again  on 
his  bed,  exhausted. 

He  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  lasted  for  some 
hours.     I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  when  he  awoke. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  }"  said  I. 

"  0  doctor  I  I  am  dving.  I  have  been  dreaming  :  I 
thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  one  I  have  deeply  injured — nay,. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  him;  but  changed,  how  changed! — and 
I — I  have  been  the  cause  of  it." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  smothered  sobs  of  poor 
Douglas,  or  Charles,  as  1  now  must  call  him. 

"Who  is  that.''  there  is  somebody  else  in  the  room,"  said 
he  ;  and,  drawing  the  curtain  aside,  he  saw  his  brother. 
"Then  it  was  no  dream  !  O  Charles  !"  and,  turning  round, 
he  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow.  Douglas  sprang  forward, 
ami,  throwing  himself  on  the  bed,  gave  way  to  a  violent 
burst  of  emotion. 

"  Henry  !  dear  Henry  !  look  at  me — it  is  your  brother, 
Henry!" 

The  dying  man  groaned.  "I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face, 
Charles,"  said  he,  "  till  you  say  you  have  forgiven  me." 

"  Forgiven  you  !"  replied  the  other  ;  "  bless  vou  !  bless 
vou,  Henry  !  if  you  did  but  know  the  load  of  remorse  that 
the  sight  of  yoti  has  relieved  me  from!  Thank  heaven,  I 
was  iiol  vour  murderer  !" 

"  And 'can  you  forget  the  past,  Charles?"  said  Henry. 
"  Do  nut  my  ears  deceive  me?  Do  you  really  forgive 
me  ?" 

'•  Freely,  fully,  from  my  heart  !"  was  the  reply;  "  the  joy 
of  meeting  you  again,  even  thus,  repays  me  for  all  I  have 
sutfered." 

"  O    Charles  !"    again    ejaculated    Henry,    "  you    "uere 


ahvays  generous  and  forgiving  ;  but  thib  is  more  than  I 
expecti.'d  from  you." 

I  was  now  going  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  niy  p  itient, 
noticing  my  intention,  begged  me  to  remain. 

"Stay,  doctor,  and  listen  to  my  confession  ;  concealment 
is  no  longer  necessary,  for  I  foci  that  the  hand  of  deatli  is 
upon  me,  and  that,  in  a  few  short  hours,  my  career  of  sin, 
and  shame,  and  sorrow,  will  be  at  an  end." 

"  Jly  poor  fellow,"  said  I,  "  I  have  heard  the  first  part  of 
your  .story  from  your  brother;  you  had  Ijettcr  defer  the 
remainder  till  vou  have  recovered  from  your  present  agi- 
tation ;   I  will  come  again  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow,  sir  !"  said  he  ;  "  where  may  I  be  before  to- 
morrow? Oh,  let  me  speak  now,  while  time  and  strength 
are  allowed.  It  will  do  me  good,  sir  ;  it  will  relieve  my 
mind,  and  be  a  comfort  to  my  troubled  spirit." 

Feeling  that  he  was  right,  I  seated  myself,  while  ho  th'.is 
commenced  his  tale  : — 

"  You  remember,  Charljs,  our  last  sad  parting — w  hen 
we  stood" 

"  iMention  it  not,  Harry  !"  groaned  his  brother — "  there 
is  agony  in  the  recollection.     Poor  Julia  !" 

"  When  I  left  you,  I  was  maddened  with  sorrow  and 
remorse ;  all  night  long  I  wandered  about  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  and,  when  morning  dawned,  1  fell  down  by  the 
roadside,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  misery.  How  long  I 
lay  I  know  not ;  when  I  awoke,  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heaven  ;  and,  during  one  brief  moment  of  forgetfuluess,  I 
rejoiced  in  his  brightness.  Alas!  it  was  but  for  a  moment  ; 
my  guilty  love,  my  treachery,  my  loss,  all  Haslied  upon  my 
mind  at  once,  and  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  hurrie  1  madly 
onwards,  as  if  I  hoped,  by  the  rapidity  of  my  movements,  to 
escape  from  my  own  thoughts.  Hunger  at  last  compelled 
me  to  enter  a  small  public-house,  where  I  fell  in  with  a 
poor  sailor  who  was  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  in  search  of  a 
ship.  The  sight  of  this  man  turned  my  thoughts  into 
another  channel.  'Double-dyed  traitor  that  I  am,' muttered 
I, '  England  is  no  longer  a  home  for  me.  She  f  jr  whose 
love  1  broke  a  father's  heart  and  betrayed  a  brother's 
contidence,  has  been  torn  from  me  ;  and  what  more  have  I  to 
live  for  here  ?'    Jly  mind  was  made  up. 

"  '  ]\Iy  lad,'  said  I  to  the  sailor,  '  if  you  have  no  objectior., 
we  will  travel  together  ;   I  am  bound  to  Liverpool  myself." 

"  '  With  all  my  heart,'  said  he  ;  '1  like  to  sail  in  com- 
pany.' 

"  I  engaged  to  work  my  passage  out  before  the  mast,  in  a 
ship  bound  to  Jamaica,  intending  to  turn  my  education  to 
some  account  there  if  possible,  or,  at  all  events,  to  remain 
there  as  long  as  my  money  lasted.  When  I  saw  the  shores 
of  my  native  land  sink  in  the  distance,  I  felt  that  I  was  a 
forlorn  and  miserable  outcast;  that  the  last  link  was  severed 
that  bound  me  to  existence.  A  dark  change  came  over  me; 
a  spirit  of  desperation  and  reckless  indifference ;  a  longing 
wish  to  end  my  miseries  at  once.  I  strove  against  the  evil 
spirit ;  and  for  a  while  succeeded.  On  our  arrival  at  King- 
ston, I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  employment  ;  my 
stock  of  money  was  fast  decreasing  ;  and  when  that  was 
gone,  where  was  I  to  turn  fur  more?  Poverty  and  wretch- 
edness threatened  me  from  without  ;  remorse  was  busy 
within.  '  Why  should  I  bear  this  weary  load  of  life  ?'  said 
I,  as  I  madly  paced  the  shore,  '  when  one  bold  plunge 
would  bury  it  for  ever  ?' 

"  I  llirew  myself  headlong  into  the  water  ;  and,  though  an 
excellent  swimmer,  I  resolutely  kept  my  face  beneath  the 
surface ;  yes  !  with  desperate  determination,  I  strove  to 
force  myself  into  the  presence  of  that  dread  Being  \vhom  I 
had  so  grievously  offended.  When  I  came  to  my  senses 
again,  I  was  lying  on  a  part  of  the  beach  I  was  unacquainted 
with  ;  a  tall,  handsome,  dark-featured  young  man,  was 
bending  over  me,  and.  within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  lay,  a 
small  light  boat  was  dravin  np  on. the  shore. 
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'■'  •  So  you  have  oponra  vour  eyes  at  last,  my  friend,'  said 
tlie  man  ;  '  you  have  liad  a  narrow  squeak  fur  it.  When  1 
dragged  you  out  of  the  water  like  a  drowned  rat,  I  thought 
all  was  over  with  you.  Have  you  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  that 
yuu  can  attbrd  to  throw  away  07ie  in  such  a  foolish  manner?' 

"  '  Life  !   I  am  sick  of  it,'  answered  I, 

"  '  "Well,"  said  he,  '  if  that  is  the  case,  why  not  throw  it 
awav  like  a  m.an,  among  men  ?  Come  with  me,  and  1  will 
i'urnisli  you  with  active  employment  to  drive  the  devil  out 
of  your  mind.  But  here,  before  we  start,  take  some  of  the 
cordial  to  chrer  you.' 

"  I  was  chilled  and  exhausted,  and  took  a  hearty  draught. 
I  felt  its  warmth  steal  through  my  frame — it  mounted  to  my 
brain — I  laughed  aloud ;  I  felt  that  I  was  equal  to  any  act 
of  desperation.  Alas  !  1  little  knew  the  snare  I  was  falling 
into.  Vre  launched  the  boat  and  sprang  into  it ;  and  my 
companion,  seizing  the  oars,  pulled  rapidly  along  the  beach. 
Afier  rouing  some  distance,  we  saw  a  light  glimmering 
amid  (he  bushes  ;  it  was  now  nearly  dunk  ;  my  companion 
lay  on  his  oars,  and  gave  a  long,  low,  peculiar  whistle,  which 
was  immediately  answered,  lie  then  ran  the  boat  ashore  ; 
two  men  sprang  in,  who  relieved  liim  at  the  oars  ;  and  we 
again  held  on  our  way.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  convers- 
ation carried  on  in  a  low  tone  ;  and  from  what  I  lieard  of  it, 
lialf  tipsy  as  I  was,  I  inferred  that  my  companion,  whom 
the  other  men  addressed  with  great  respect,  was  a  naval 
officer  on  some  secret  duty.  Just  as  we  were  crossing  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  creek,  a  light  four-oared  gig  dashed  out 
after  us,  a  voice  hailed  us  in  English  to  lie  on  our  oars,  and, 
wlien  we  still  Jield  on  our  course,  a  musket  ball  whizzed 
over  us,  to  enforce  obedience. 

"  '  The  piratical  rascals  !'  exclaimed  the  young  man  ;  '  if 
they  lay  hold  of  us,  we  are  all  dead  men.  Here  !'  continued 
he,  seizing  a  musket,  which  lay  in  the  stern  sheets,  and 
giving  me  another, '  fire  for  your  life  !' 

"  1  was  half  mad  with  fever,  and  the  effects  of  my  late 
draught ;  and,  under  the  persuasion  that  our  lives  were  in 
danger,  I  fired.  The  bowman  of  the  gig  fell,  and  we  rapidly 
left  her.  We  came  at  last  to  a  narrow  lagune,  close  to  the 
low  shore  of  which  lay  a  small  schooner  at  anchor,  with  sails 
bent,  and  every  preparation  for  a  start. 

"  '  Welcome  on  board  the  little  Spitfire,  my  man  !'  said 
the  young  stranger  ;  '  we  want  hands — will  you  ship  .''' 

"  'What  colours  do  you  sail  under  ?'  replied  I. 

"  '  Oh,  not  particular  to  a  shade,'  said  he  ;  '  any  that 
happens  to  suit  us  for  the  time  being  :  black  is  rather  a 
favourite.' 

"  '  Black  !'  exclaimed  I  ;  '  I  thought  you  were  king's  men. 
I  won't  go  with  you.' 

" '  It  is  too  late,  my  lad — go  you  must  !  Besides,  there  is  no 
safety  for  you  on  shore  now  ;  you  shot  one  of  the  crew  of 
ihe  cruiser's  gig,  and  they  will  have  life  for  life,  depend 
upon  it.' 

"  The  whole  horror  of  my  situation  now  burst  upon  me. 
I  was  in  a  fearful  strait  ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once,  to 
deceive  tlie  pirates,  by  appearing  to  be  contented  with  my 
situation,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  to  escape. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  if  that's  the  case,  I  had  better  die 
fighting  bravely  like  a  man,  than  hang  like  a  dog  from  the 
yard-arm  of  a  man-of-war.' 

''  '  Bravely  said,  my  hearty  !'  replied  the  young  leader  ; 
'  but  we  must  be  moving — the  blue  jackets  will  be  after  us  ; 
that  shot  of  yours  will  bring  the  whole  hornet's  nest  about 
our  cars.' 

"  We  got  under  way  ;  and,  after  rounding  the  east  end  of 
Jamaica,  we  stood  away  for  the  Cuba  shore.  The  very 
first  time  we  came  to  an  anchor,  I  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  ;  I  had  saved  part  of  my  provisions  for  some  days 
before,  and  concealed  it  in  readiue!>s  to  take  w  ith  me.  We 
were  lying  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  darkness  of  tlie  ni^kl 


would,  I  thought,  conceal  my  movements  ;  I  was  just  slipping 
over  the  schooner's  side,  to  swim  ashore,  when  1  felt  a  touch 
upon  my  shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  a  dark  lantern 
flashed  in  mv  face,  and  I  saw  the  voung  pirate  standing 
beside  me.  He  held  a  cocked  pistol  to  my  head.  '  One 
touch  of  this  trigger,'  said  he,  '  and  vou  would  require  no 
more  looking  after.  My  eye  has  been  upon  vou  all  along ; 
you  cannot  escape  me;  do  not  attempt  it  again — the  con- 
quences  may  be  fatal.' 

"  From  that  hour  1  was  aware  that  I  was  constantly  and 
narrowly  watched.  Except  in  the  one  instance  of  the  gig's 
man,  whom  I  had  filed  at  under  a  delusion,  it  was  mv  gtiod 
fortune  as  yet  to  have  escaped  imbruing  my  hands  in  blood. 
During  the  action  with  the  Albion,  I  was  sent  in  the  boat 
under  the  particular  charge  of  the  mate.  •  Keep  vour  eve 
on  this  fellow,'  said  the  captain  ;  'if  he  flinches  for  a 
moment,  blow  his  brains  out  instantly;  we  must  glue  liitn 
to  us  with  blood.  I  will  keep  her  in  play  till  you  creep 
alongside ;  and,  once  on  board,  cut  every  one  down  before 
you — give  no  quarter.' 

"  My  blood  ran  cold  at  this  horrible  order,  and  I  deter- 
mined upon  doing  all  in  my  power  to  counteract  its  execu- 
ti(m.  I  was  delighted  when  yon  discovered  our  approach 
and  the  blue  light  flashed  from  youi  stern  ;  for  I  dreaded  the 
scene  of  massacre  that  must  have  ensued,  if  we  had  boarded 
you  unawares.  I  sprang  on  deck  with  the  rest,  in  hopes  that 
I  might  be  able  to  prevent  some  bloodshed  ;  but,  when  I  was 
violently  attacked,  my  passions  were  aroused,  and  I  fought 
desperately  for  my  life.  Just  as  you  tumbled  me  over  the 
gangway,  the  gleam  of  moonshine  shewed  me  your  face.  I 
recognised  you  immediately;  and,  when  I  rose  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  again  after  my  plunge,  I  blessed  heavep  that  I  had 
been  spared  the  guilt  of  murder.  I  reached  the  boat,  which 
was  still  hanging  under  vour  quarter,  cut  the  painter,  and, 
in  the  confusion,  escaped  unnoticed.  I  immediately  made 
for  the  shore;  and,  after  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  mv 
old  associates,  I  volunteered  on  board  one  of  the  cruisers  un 
the  Jamaica  station.  At  length  she  returned  home,  the 
crew  were  paid  olf,  and  I  determined  to  seek  you  out.  On 
inquiring  at  the  office  of  the  owners  of  the  Albion,  in 
Liverpool,  they  told  me  that  the  late  chief  mute  had  settled, 
some  years  before,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rothesay,  in  the 
Isle  of  Bute,  and  was  still  alive.  Thank  heaven  !  I  Lave 
found  you  at  last !  I  should  like  to  live,  Charles,  to  prove 
to  you  my  sorrow  and  repentance  for  the  past ;  but,  as  heaven 
has  willed  it  otherwise,  the  blessed  assurance  of  your  for- 
giveness will  lighten  death  of  half  its  terrors." 

The  poor  fellow  breathed  his  last  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Douglas  mourned  long  and  deeply  for  his  brother's  death  ; 
but,  after  time  had  soothed  his  grief,  he  became  quite  an 
altered  man.  His  mind  and  spirits  recovered  their  elasticity, 
after  the  load  wliich  had  so  long  weighed  them  down,  was 
removed.  He  did  not  resume  his  own  name  ;  but  lived 
many  years  afterwards,  contented  and  happy,  in  the  humble 
station  of  a  fisherman  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  liis  deatli 
that  his  old  companions  discovered  how  justly  the  name 
of  "  Gentleman  Douglas"  had  been  applied  to  him.  His 
tombstone  bore  the  simple  inscription,  "  Charles  Douglas 
Ponsonby,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Reverend  T.  Ponsonby." 

I  often  wander,  in  the  calm  summer  evenings,  to  the 
quiet  churchyard,  and  return  a  sadder,  but,  I  hope,  a  better 
man,  after  meditating  upon  the  troublous  and  adventurous 
life,  and  peaceful  and  Cliristian  death  of  tlie  RoTiiESAr 
Fish  HUMAN. 
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THE  WRITERS  DAUGHTER. 

Come,  I  will  bless  tlice,  pcntlo  Dcatli, 
I'or  all  1  ciui  resign  is  bre;itli.- — 4non, 

,  NoTWiTiisTANniNO  of  all  that  has  been  said  or  sung  about 
Uie  miseries  of  life,  and  of  the  acknowledged  dictum  of 
criticism,  that  jioetry  is  ejcnggcraled  nature,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  genius 
ever  achieved  by  mere  description  the  adequate  expression 
of  so  much  suffering  as  may  be  pressed  into  the  life  of  one 
single  child  of  misfortune.  The  real  miseries  of  life  are 
generally  secret,  "  sad  hoarded  treasure,"  while  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  are  claimed  bv  public  calamities,  (whose 
publicity  is  often  their  cure,)  and  exhausted  to  the  exclu. 
sion  of  a  portion  of  relief  to  the  victim  who  trembles  lest 
her  sorrow  should  be  known.  Yet,  even  here  there  is  "  a 
mercy  in  the  chastisement ;"  for  had  misery  the  tongue  of 
itterance  possessed  by  other  states  of  mind,  the  world 
would  be  a  Babel  of  mournful  cries,  and  the  inhabitants  like 
so  many  Dantes  listening  with  racked  ears  to  the  wails  of 
the  condemned  in  the  region  of  lamentation.  A  small 
portion  of  this  "secret  sorrow"  is  exposed  in  the  following 
tale  of  real  life. 

Henrietta  Graham  inherited  a  considerable  property  in 
the  county  of  Berwick.  Her  father  died  while  she  was 
an  infant,  and  the  heiress  was  reared  by  her  renuiining 
parent  with  a  blind  indulgence,  which,  though  not  develop, 
ing  any  of  the  darker  shades  of  character,  encouraged  that 
obstinate  self-determination  which,  in  the  most  important 
step  of  her  life,  could  not  be  counteracted,  either  by  threats 
or  by  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  her  softer  affections. 
When  she  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  young  man 
from  Edinburgh  commenced  practice  as  a  writer  or  attorney 

in  C ,  a  country  town  near  which  she  resided;  and  being 

handsome  and  frank,  with  an  air  of  easy  consequence,  pecu- 
liar to  his  grade  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  it  may  be  easily 
surmised  that  many  of  the  country  belles  were  assiduous 
in  their  endeavours  to  attract  his  notice.  Jlina  Dawson, 
the  blooming  daughter  of  the  village  surgeon,  at  first 
appeared  likely  to  carry  off"  the  prize  ;  and  public  gossip 
was  better  justified  than  usual,  by  his  being  seen  walking 
with  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  or  across  the  fields  to 
the  old  churchyard  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  even 
reported  (and  uhat  greater  evidence  of  love  could  be 
required  ?)  that  she  was  selected  to  be  his  partner  at  the 
farmers'  ball  on  the  approaching  Friday.  Friday  came,  and, 
maugre  gossip,  Henrietta  Graham  was  led  to  her  place  in 
the  contre-dance  by  the  much  admired  stranger.  Poor 
Mina  Dawson ! — while  her  heart  throbbed  with  anguish,  and 
bitter  tears  sprang  from  her  sparkling  eyes  at  this  marked 
neglect,  how  little  conscious  was  she  that,  in  after  years, 
she  might  have  reason  to  bless  what  appeareil  a  calamity  ! 
The  truth  was,  that  Jlr  Erskine  had  been  for  some  weeks 

a  resident  in  C ,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the* 

)>ecuinnrj/  merits  of  the  surrounding  candidates  for  his 
favour;  and,  though  Mina's  beauty  had  first  attracted  him, 
his  heart 'was  formed  of  that  plastic  material  which  can 
receive  any  impression  par  convttiierice.  Henrietta  was 
plain  in  her  appearance,  (thougli,  as  far  as  expression  con- 
stitutes beauty,  she  was  its  possessor,)  and  she  had,  there- 
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tore,  interested  liim  little  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
weightier  charms  of  her  patrimony,  he  was  converted  into  a 
fervent  and  unwearied  suitor.  His  attentions  were  success- 
ful;  and,  in  a  few  months  from  the  period  of  their  fir.'-t 
acquaintance,  she  became  his  wife,  in  opposition  to  the 
reiterated  expostulations  of  her  mother.  Ilenrietta's  dis- 
obedience had  disjileased  her  ;  yet  she  could  not  finally 
resolve  to  live  apart  from  licr  daughter — and  so,  w  ilh  a  heav'v 
heart,  she  let  out  her  ])leasant  property  as  a  farm,  and 
rejoined  her  at  the  house  of  her  husband.' 

For  .some  years,  business  seemed  to  go  on  tolerably  well  ; 
and,  if  not  an  attentive,  Mr  Erskine  was,  at  least,  not  an 
I  unkind  husband.  Yet,  their  intercourse  was  always  marked 
by  an  unsocial  reserve  on  his  part ;  and,  while  the  young 
wife,  witli  every  act  of  tenderness,  strove  to  render  his  fire- 
side agreeable  to  the  man  for  whom  she  had  violated  her 
first  duty,  she  had  always  a  secret  mrsgiving  that  he  felt 
happier  elsewhere.  But  still  heavier  distress  impended 
over  her.  A  blunder  which  Mr  Erskine  had  committed  in 
preparing  a  bond  for  one  of  his  clients,  involved  him  in  a 
serious  pecuniary  loss  ;  all  BIrs  Graham's  accumulations 
had  to  be  drawn  from  their  repositories  for  his  relief;  while 
the  circumstfince  having,  unfortunately,  been  made  public, 
his  business  gradually  diminished.  Still  the  rent  of  the 
property  was  sufiicient  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the 
family,  and  enabled  Jlrs  Erskine  to  give  her  eldest  daughter 
(many  years  senior  to  the  t«o  younger  children)  all  the 
advantages  of  an  Edinburgh  boarding-school  education. 

JMr  Erskine  having  made  one  descent,  realized  the 
aphorism  of  the  accumulation  of  evils  :  his  judgment, 
which  had  never  been  strong,  became  at  length  so  injured, 
by  tendencies  to  inebriety,  that  he  was  often  led  into  im- 
prudent speculations,  and  finally  involved  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  saleof  the  property  becameindispensable; 
and  the  circumstances  under  M'hich  this  was  effected  hap- 
pened to  be  so  disadvantageous,  that,  when  the  creditors 
were  satisfied,  a  few  pounds  only  remained  at  his  disposal. 
Compunction,  for  the  first  time,  now  seemed  to  visit  his 
breast,  as  he  contemi)lated  the  scene  of  desolation  which 
his  imprudence  had  created  :  his  wife  wept  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother,  but  did  not  upbraid  him;  his  diughter,  Isabella, 
who  had  been  summoned  from  all  the  elegancies  of  one  of 
the  first  boarding  schools  in  Edinburgh,  to  her  desolate 
home,  looked  with  terror  and  aniazement,  alternately,  at 
both  her  parents  ;  and  the  younger  children  hung  at  theL' 
mother's  knee,  sobbing  in  sympathy,  while  he,  pacing  the 
room,  execrated  liis  conduct,  and  declared  that  he  would 
henceforth  be  a  changed  man.  During  the  ensuing  fort, 
night,  a  complete  reform  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  hii 
dissolute  habits  ;  and  IMrs  Er!>kine  used  to  revert  to  this 
brief  period  of  her  married  life,  as  one  of  which  she  had 
the  most  touching  recollections. 

This  apparent  amendment  was  as  fallacious  as  the  rest 
of  his  conduct.  One  fine  April  day,  as  he  sat  gazing  list- 
lessly from  the  window,  at  what  was  parsing  in  the  street, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed — 

'I  must  leave  you,  Henrietta;  I  cannot  remain  any 
longer  a  burden  upon  you.  Can  I  see  every  one  busy  on  this 
spring  day — every  one  but  myself — and  not  « ish  to  be  where 
my  errors  are  unknown.'     Yes  !". he  continued,  striking  hi« 
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clenclied  hand  upon  his  foreliead,  "  the  very  sound  of  the 
hammering  at  t!ie  new  meeting  goes  to  my  heart  !  There 
is  work  for  every  one  but  me — I  must  seek  my  fortune  in 
another  place.  O  Henrietta  !  how  can  I  look  upon  your 
clinnged  face,  and  not  feel  myself  a  villain  !  You  have  never 
upbraided  me  by  words  ;  but  that  pale  cheek  is  torture  to 
a  diseased  conscience." 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  weeping  wife  assured  him  that  all 
his  former  errors  would  be  amply  compensated  by  his  future 
conduct.  He  said  no  more  on  the  subject;  but,  some  time 
afterwards,  he  quitted  the  house  at  dawn  of  day.  A  pair  of 
scissors  were  found  on  the  pillow  of  bis  infant  daughter  ; 
and  a  few  stray  hairs  adhering  to  them,  proved  that  his  last 
act  had  been  to  take  a  ringlet,  as  the  only  treasure  he  had 
t5  carry  into  exile. 

Frorn  this  time,  the  support  of  her  family  devolved  prin- 
cipally on  the  young  and  energetic  Isabella,  who  put  into 
requisition  for  this  meritorious  service  all  those  elegant  ac- 
complishments which  she  had  acquired  for  the  mere  embel- 
lishment of  life  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  entire 
selflessness  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  this  amiable  creature 
nrose  from  a  perception  of  duty  peculiar  to  Scotland.  1  have 
heard  my  mother  mention,  among  many  similar  facts,  that 
a  servant  girl,  who  lived  with  her,  did  not,  for  the  space  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  purchase  a  new  gown  for  herself,  in  order 
that  her  wages  might  support  a  bed-ridden  mother. 

At  a  leisure  hour,  Isabella  would  occasionally  mingle  in 
the  evening  parties  of  the  village,  where  her  society  was 
thought  an  important  acquisition,  as  her  superior  education, 
her  extensive  reading,  and  practical  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  derived  from  early  subjection  to  misfortune,  rendered 
her  altogether  different  from  the  general  class  of  young 
ladies  ;  and  I  never  received  so  strong  an  impression  during 
a  first  interview  with  any  one,  as  with  her.  She  was  then 
a  tall,  handsome  girl,  with  features  beautifully  regular,  and 
strongly  expressive  of  sensibility ;  and  a  grace  and  quiet 
elegance,  which  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  pervaded  her 
whole  manner.  Her  language,  too,  was  different  from  that 
of  her  occasional  associates  ;  and  the  mellow  tones  of  her 
voice  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  music  of  her  native 
land.  She  bad  just  sung  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  with 
a  pathos  which  filled  many  eyes  with  tears,  when  I  seated 
myself  beside  her,  remarking — 

"  You  are  fond  of  music  ?" 

"  Of  songs  I  am,"  she  replied,  blushing  slightly  at  the 
sudden  address. 

"  There  is  no  class  of  songs,"  I  rejoined,  "  so  much  to 
my  taste  as  that  of  which  you  have  just  favoured  us  with 
tlie  finest  specimen — it  blends  the  mind  with  ancient  times 
and  ancient  feelings  so  completely  as  to  suspend  all  atten- 
tion either  to  the  present  ox  the  future.  '  Gilderoy'  is  also  a 
great  favourite  of  mine." 

"  The  air  is  fine,"  she  said  ;  "  but  do  you  not  think  that 
the  depravity  of  the  object  mourned  interrupts  the  train  of 
purifying  reflections  which  music  of  the  highest  order 
naturally  inspires  ?  I  admire  only  those,"  she  continued — 
her  fine  features  iiTadiated  with  a  sudden  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm— "  which  abstract  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
whatever  is  debasing." 

I  was  about  to  advert  to  the  different  classes  of  Scottish 
music,  when  my  fair  companion  was  requested  by  Dr 
Dawson  to  sing  his  favourite  ballad,  "  Auld  IJobin  Gray," 
which  she  did  with  the  strongest  expression  of  feeling;  and 
I  certainly  never  saw  this  fine  emanation  of  genius  produce 
a,  more  thrilling  effect. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Isabella  Erskino,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  was  on  the  point  of  marriage.     Charles  Allan, 

son   of  the  late  minister   of  C ,  had  loved  her  from 

childhood  ;  and,  having  obtained  a  situation  in  London 
yielding  a  handsome  income,  he  had  offered  her  his  hand, 
»nd  was  aiccepted.     Such,  however,  was  the  benignitr  oi 


her  nature,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  she  would  have  con- 
sented to  leave  her  mother,  had  she  not,  by  her  virtuous 
ndustry,  realized  a  sura  sufficient  to  establish  her  two 
younger  sisters  in  a  respectable  situation,  for  which  a  lady, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  it,  had  agreed  to 
accept  a  small  equivalent. 

It  was  now  within  a  week  of  the  time  appointed  for 
Isabella's  marriage,  and  she  had  gone  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  a  friend  in  the  country,  when,  one  evening,  as 
her  mother  and  grandmother  were  sitting  alone  in  the  par- 
lour, a  slight  tap  came  to  the  outer  door.  Mrs  Erskine 
opened  it,  and  a  man  in  tattered  regimentals  stood  before 
her. 

"  Henrietta,  do  you  not  know  me?"  said  the  stranger  ; 
and,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  she  recognised  her  hus- 
band. 

Kindly  was  he  welcomed.  The  best  in  the  house  was 
placed  on  the  table  ;  clothes  that  he  had  left  were  brought 
to  him  ;  and,  before  the  two  younger  girls  returned,  he  had 
assumed  something  like  a  respectable  appearance.  Jfr 
Erskine,  however,  made  no  allusion  either  to  his  past  or  his 
present  situation;  and,  notwithstanding  the  evident  restraint 
he  was  putting  on  himself,  his  conversation  was  interlarded 
with  so  many  oaths  of  the  most  appalling  description,  that 
Mrs  Erskine  felt  a  shuddering  reluctance  to  make  any  in- 
quiry. There  was  another  circumstance,  too,  that  almost 
froze  her  blood.  When  Agnes,  the  youngest  girl,  from 
whose  head  he  had  taken  the  hair,  came  into  the  room,  he 
merely  cast  an  abrupt  and  fugitive  glance  on  her,  and  shook 
her  coldly  by  the  hand.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
inquired  for  Isabella  ;  and  JIrs  Erskine,  thinking  this  a 
good  opportunity  for  appealing  to  the  better,part  of  his 
nature,  dilated  upon  the  exertions  she  had  made  for  the 
support  of  the  family,  and  the  undeviating  tenderness  with 
which  she  had  always  regarded  him. 

"Even  the  trinket  box  which  jou  gave  her,"  continued 
she,  "  is  still  used  for  the  same  pui-pose  as  it  was  when  she 
was  ten  years  old." 

No  trace  of  feeling,  however,  was  visible  on  his  rigid 
features,  as  she  spoke  on  this  or  any  other  subject  relating 
to  their  mutual  interest ;  and  when,  at  midnight,  the 
family  were  about  to  retire  to  rest,  he  called  for  more  liquor,  i 
declaring  that  he  would  not  go  to  bed  that  night.  His 
reason  for  this  was  soon  obvious.  He  left  the  house  early 
the  next  morning;  and  it  may  be  imagined  how  stunned  Mrs 
Erskine  was  by  bis  sudden  disappearance,  more  particularlv 
as  she  felt  an  ominous  conviction,  from  the  dreadful  cliange 
which  had  evidently  passed  upon  his  character,  that  he  would 
never  return. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Isabella  returned  home, 
glowing  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  realized  hope  ;  and,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  went  to  the  drawer  where  the  box 
which  contained  her  board  had  been  deposited,  wishing  to 
take  out  a  trinket :  but  what  was  her  dismay,  when,  on 
raising  the  lid,  she  found,  instead  of  the  parcel  of  bank  notes 
and  trinkets,  nothing  but  empty  space  1 

"IMother,"  she  exclaimed,  'have  you  removed  the  monev:" 

The  fearful  truth  burst  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs  Erskine — 
who  now  informed  Isabella  of  her  father's  visit,  of  bis 
determination  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  of  bis  disappearance  in 
the  morning.  Isabella  made  no  remark,  but  merely  sail 
she  would  take  a  short  walk,  to  allay  her  agitation.  T 
night  was  cold  ;  but  the  boisterous  wind  was  unheeded 
Isabella,  who  could  only  think  of  her  degraded  father,  aiia 
*lie  disgrace  that  would  accrue  to  Charles  Allan  from  such 
an  ignominious  connection.  She  sat  down  upon  a  mound  of 
earth  near  the  river  side,  where,  regardless  of  tlie  rain,  which 
fell  heavily,  she  remained  for  a  considerable  timf.  'When 
she  returned  home,  her  clothes  were  completelv  drenched, 
and  all  means  were  used  to  avert  the  bad  effects  to  be 
ai>V''ehended  from  such  imprudence  ;  but  ia  vain  .    She  was 
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dica^l fully  ill  all  night ;  and  at  an  early  liour  next  morning, 
a  nicilical  gentleman  was  summoned,  who  pronounced  her 
to  be  in  a  i)rain  fever.  The  fever,  in  a  few  days,  subsided  ; 
but  a  decided  aberration  of  reason  ensued.  Such  was  her 
situation  when  Charles  Allan  arrived  ;  and  his  anguish  may 
be  conceived,  though  not  described.  lie  lingered  in  tiie 
neighlwurhood  for  several  weeks,  and  was  at  length  informed 
that  poor  Isabella's  reason  appeared  to  have  returned,  as 
lier  lucid  intervals  had  gradually  been  lengthening  for  the 
last  few  days;  and,  as  she  liad  now  been  quite  collected  for 
twelve  hours,  he  gained  admittance  to  her  apartment,  and 
caiitiouslv  approached  the  large  arm-chair  on  which  she 
reclined.  Her  face  did  not  retain  a  vestige  of  colour,  exce])t 
a  small  hectic  spot  on  tlie  centre  of  each  cheek,  while  her 
whole  appearance  indicated  utter  helplessness.  She  smiled 
as  Charles  approached,  and  extended  her  hand,  murmuring 
bis  name,  lie  seated  himself  by  her  side,  took  her  wasted 
band  in  his,  and  she  suffered  him  to  draw  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  O  Charles,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  I  should  never  see 
Vou  again  ;  I  feared  that  you  too  had  forgotten  me.  I  have 
prayed  for  you — longed  for  you — sent  for  you — and  you 
ivould  never  come.  O,  Charles,  why  is  this .-'  Do  you 
know,"  whispered  she,  "  no  one  loves  me  now  }  Every 
one  's  unkind  to  me.  They  confine  me  to  bed — they  put 
cords  on  rny  wrists.  Look  !" — and  she  raised  the  sleeve 
of  her  wrapping  gown — "  oh,  look  !"  And  he  saw  with  horror 
her  di'licale  wrist  stained  with  blood,  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  necessary  restraint.  Repeatedly  did  he  press  the 
wounded  hand  to  his  heart,  his  brow,  and  his  lips  ;  and 
while  he  did  so,  he  saw  a  tear  drop  upon  her  breast.  "  O 
Cliarles,"  she  faintly  said,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "  I 
have  been  ilT  of  late.  Sometimes  1  think  my  senses  have 
wandered,  and  that  I  have  spoken  harshly  to  my  mother. 
But  I  shall  be  well  now,  since  you  are  with  me."  She  lay 
a  considerable  time  perfectly  still,  then,  starling  up  abruptly, 
exclaimed — "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Charles  Allan  would 
never  come  again — that  he  is  dead — and  that  I  shall 
never  see  him  more  ?" 

A\'ith  these  words,  she  threw  herstif  upon  the  floor  in  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  tears — and  vainly  did  he  endeavour  to 
recall  her  to  recollection.  She  knew  him  not,  she  pushed 
him  aside,  looking  around  as  if  expecting  some  one  else,  at 
the  same  time  imploring  that  Charles  Allan  of  her  disordered 
fancy  to  come  and  preserve  her  from  death.  Charles  called 
for  assistance,  and  with  a  feeling  of  anguish  almost  amounting 

to  frenzy  rushed  from  the  house.    The  next  day  he  left  C ; 

!ind,  though  he  continued  to  correspond  with  Sirs  Erskine  for 
the  ensuing  nine  months  of  Isabella's  insanity,  he  never 
liinted  at  the  mere  probability  of  making  lier  his  wife — the 
scene  he  had  witnessed  having  left  an  impression  sf  terror  on 
his  mind  which  could  not  be  effaced. 

INIrs  Erskine's  unwearied  cares  were,at  length,  rewarded  by 
the  recovery  of  her  daughter,  who,  though  she  never  again 
was  cheerful — though  she  never  again  sang  any  of  her  favour- 
ite Scottish  airs,  and  rejected  every  invitation  to  enter  into 
society — resumed  her  former  employment  with  renewed 
industry;  an  unvaried  placidity  of  countenance  taking  place 
of  her  former  animated  expression.  Like  most  people  in  a 
fcimilar  situation,  it  was  long  before  she  reverted  to  her  late 
disorder  ;  and  no  one  could  know  if  she  were  conscious  of  it. 
Upon  an  v  unreasonable  display  of  temper  in  an  employer,  she 
would,  in  place  of  expos-tulating,  asshe  used  to  do,  mildly  reply 
. — '•  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  such  andsuch  does  not  please — 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  rectify  the  fault."  And  any  petulant 
remark  of  her  sisters,  to  whom  her  recent  loss  of  reason  (for 
such  is  the  coarseness  inherent  in  some  natures)  rendered  her 
an  object  of  lurking  contempt,  she  never  failed  to  receive  in 
the  same  unrepining  manner,  iler  mother  and  grand- 
mother were,  liowever,  still  more  intensely  solicitous  to 
promote    her    comfort   than    formerly;    and     the    teirs    she 


would  secretly  shed  at  these  unwearied  demon.strations  of 
tenderness,  were,  if  possible,  more  painful  than  all  the 
humiliations  she  endured.  A  friend  who  visited  the  family, 
after  having  repeatedly  witnessed  the  meekness  with  tthich 
she  conducted  herself  under  the  most  grievous  provocations, 
said  to  her — 

"  I  am  astonished  tVia^  you  can  bear  all  those  things  so 
patiently." 

"  Ah  !"  she  replied,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  to 
suppress  a  rising  emotion,  "  you  do  not  consider  my 
peculiar  situation.  AVhat  are  all  these  petty  annoyances  in 
comparison  to  what  might  again  befall  me,  should  I  give  wav 
to  them  !  I  could  humbly  submit  to  any  sorrow,  if  reason 
were  spared  to  me  ;  for  l/icn  I  can  feel  that  there  is  a 
merciful  purpose  in  every  chastisement." 

She  had  never  mentioned  Charles  Allan  since  her  recovery  ; 
but  sometimes,  as  she  sat  working  by  the  sicR-bed  of  her 
mother,  she  would  gaze  at  her  wistfully  upon  any  recurrence 
to  past  years.  And  once,  when  Jlrs  Erskine  had  inadvert- 
ently half  pronounced  his  name,  she  calmly  said — 

"  Mother,  do  not  be  alarmed — I  am  equal  to  hear  all. 
What  of  Charles  Allan  .'" 

Her  mother  vainly  evaded  a  reply  ;  but,  resolute  in  this 
as  yielding  in  every  other  respect,  Isabella  urged  lier 
inquiry  ;  and  JIrs  Erskine  was  under  the  necessity  of  stating 
to  her,  though  in  as  softened  a  manner  as  possible,  that  the 
affection  of  Charles  Allan  for  her  had  appeared  gradually  to 
decay,  and  that  he  had  sailed  for  India ;  concealing,  liou- 
ever,  the  announcement  which  he  had  made  of  his  previous 
marriage.  From  this  moment  it  could  not  be  perceived, 
either  by  word  or  action,  that  the  unfortunate  Isabella 
retained  a  single  recollection  of  her  cold-hearted  lover  ;  and 
slie  continued  her  regular,  quiet  habits  of  industry,  until  a 
sad  and  mournful  event  roused  to  agony  all  the  more  intense 
feelings  of  her  heart. 

JIrs  Er.skine  had  been  for  many  months  almost  confined 
to  bed,  and  it  was  at  last  decided  that  her  disorder  was  of 
so  dreadful  a  nature  as  to  render  an  immediate  operation 
necessary.  The  complaint  originated  in  a  circumstance 
which,  fortunately,  never  reached  the  ears  of  her  daughter — 
namely,  a  violent  stroke  she  had  inflicted  in  the  course  of 
her  insanity. 

The  day  of  trial  arrived  ;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
maternal  affection  over  the  physical  weakness  of  Airs  Ers- 
kine, that  the  fearful  operation  was  completed  without  the 
utterance  of  even  a  suppressed  groan,  lest  any  expression  of 
agony  from  her  might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  mind 
of  her  daughter.  Alas,  for  the  mild,  enduring  Christian  ! 
She  died  in  the  course  of  ten  days — and  Isabella  Jiirt  retained 
her  reason. 

After  her  mother's  death,  Isabella  had  occasion  to 
examine  some  papers  in  her  escritoire,  and  found,  among 
others,  the  letters  which  Charles  Allan  had  written  concern, 
ing  herself.  The  first  evinced  the  most  intense  anxiety  for 
the  issue  of  her  illness,  and  described,  in  an  affecting  man- 
ner, his  utter  loneliness  of  heart.  But  each  succeeding 
communication  grew  colder  and  colder  ;  and  even  when  her 
complete  restoration  had  been  announced  to  him,  he  merely 
congratulated  Mrs  Erskine  on  tlie  cvent^expressed  a  hope 
that  Isabella's  reason  might  never  again  be  suspended — 
and  concluded  with  stating  tliat  having  procured  an  ap- 
pointment in  India,  he  was  about  to  embark.  A  news- 
paper lay  beside  this  last  letter,  and  contained,  in  the 
list  of  marriages,  the  following: — "  Last  Friday,  at  St 
Stephen's  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Josiali  Lambert,  Charles 
Allan,  Esq.,  Royal  Engineers,  to  Anna  ^Matilda,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Boyd,  Esq.,  merchant,  New  Bond 
."i-trect,  London.'  From  the  time  of  reading  the  above,  a 
melancholy  change  took  place  on  the  c.ilni  deportment  ol 
Isabella.  Slie  would  sit  for  hours,  resting  lier  head  upon 
her  baud.     Sometimes  she  would  mutter  to  herself — smiU 
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and  weep  alternately — llien  talk  on  topics,  uiHnteresliiig  in 
themselves,  with  an  alarming  vehemence. 

About  a  fortniglit  after  Airs  Erskine's  death,  her  mother, 
exhausted  with  the  walk,  called  at  the  house  of  a  friend  on 
lier  return  from  the  churchyard  where  her  remains  were 
deposited.  How  piteous  it  was  to  see  the  good  old  woman, 
fifter  having  survived  the  utter  extinction  of  every  hope  ! 
]Ier  trembling  limbs  could  scarcely  support  her  to  a  chair, 
where  she  remained  for  some  time  with  her  hands  spread 
upon  her  face,  bending  herself  to  and  fro,  in  all  the  impo- 
tent anguish  of  isolation.  At  length  she  exclaimed — while 
the  large  tears  coursed  down  her  withered  cheelss — 

"  O,  Blrs ,  I  have  been  seeing  my  poor  Henrietta's 

grave ;  and,  since  my  rejoicing  at  her  birth,  1  never  felt  so 
fatisficd  as  to  see  her  piace  of  rest — wlvere  I  trust  soon  to 
lie  beside  her.  But,  oh  !  what  is  to  become  of  poor  Isabella 
when  I  am*  gone?  That  is  the  hardest  thought  of  all. 
H'hen  I  look  at  her  pale  face,  my  very  soul  is  pierced,  and 
I  could  pray,  if  it  were  the  Almighty's  will,  that  her  heart 
may  soon  be  as  cold  as  her  mother's." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  circumstance,  tlie  old  woman  was 
found  dead  in  her  bed,  and  her  unfortunate  grand-daughter 
(how  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence  !)  a  wild 
maniac  beside  the  corpse. 

The  remainder  of  my  sad  narrative  is  soon  told.  Isa- 
bella, by  a  benevolent  few,  was  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
in  the  v!cinitv  of  Jlusselburgh,  where  for  many  years  she 
continued  an  inoffensive  lunatic.  A  week  before  her 
death,  sanity  returned,  and  she  was  removed  to  the  house  of 
B  sister,  now  respectiiblv  married  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
mind  continued  perfectly  unclouded  to  the  end.  She  talked 
of  past  events — dwelt  on  the  virtues  of  her  motlier — affec- 
tionately exhorting  her  sisters  to  embalm  in  their  o\\n  the 
memorv  of  such  a  parent — expressed  her  happiness  at  their 
prosperity — and,  reverting  to  the  probable  situation  of  her 
father,  earnestly  and  solemnly  entreated  that,  should  lie 
ever  return,  they  would  receive  him  kindly,  and  exert  every 
influence  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  She  never  mentioned 
Charles  Allan  —  which  omission  may  peihaps  impress  tliis 
conviction  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers,  tliat,  in  the  hour 
of  death,  the  natural  and  relative  affections  are  more  power- 
ful than  those  originating  in  passion.  To  conclude,  in  the 
words  of  an  elegant  living  poet — 

"  If  virtue  thus  can  form  no  lasting  ^laril 

'Gainst  ills  below — say,  whence  her  bright  lewanl  ? 

Whence,  but  from  fairer  worlds  beyond  the  skies, 

In  which  her  fadeless  b,eauty  never  dies?"TT-DAViD  IMallock. 


THE   BONNET  HOCK. 

Ii-Mvc  had  lived  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
if  wc  had  been  to  profession  either  a  sculptor  or  painter, 
and  had  received  an  order  to  produce  the  likeaess  of  an 
exquisitely  lieautiful  young  woman,  we  should  have  chosen 
for  our  model  I\Iary  Kintoul;  and,  if  we  had  not  succeeded  in 
embodying  the  idea  of  one  of  the  prettiest  creatures  that 
ever  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  tlie  fault  would  certainly 
have  been  with  ourselves,  not  with  our  suliject.  We  have 
chosen  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  Jlary's  personal  charms,  in  order  to  save  our- 
selves the  trouble,  and  him  the  infliction,  of  that  most 
liacknied  and  most  threadbare  of  all  subjects,  the  description 
of  female  beauty  ;  and  we  trust  it  will  be  sufficiently 
effectual.  Jiary  "as  in  truth  a  ])retty  girl — so  pretty  that 
«e  feel,  after  all,  under  a  strong  tcmjitation  to  describe  her 
Ht  full  length  ;  but  v,c  will  not.  She  was,  at  the  period 
when  we  introduce  lier  to  the  reader,  in  her  nineteenth  year. 
So  far  as  regarded  her  condition  in  life,  however,"  her 
singular    beauti'    was    another  jiroof  that  nature    docs  not 


lavish  her  gifts  of  person  on  the  children  of  werfilh  .ilone 
Her  father  was  but  a  journeyman  ivright  ;yct  was  his  liouse 
both  a  clieerful  and  a  comfortable  one  ;  for  he  was  a  steady 
and  industrious  man,  and  as  such  both  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  the  humble  sphere  in  wliich  he  moved.  Kirk- 
aldy,  the  well-known  '■  lang  toun,"  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity  and  residence,  and  is,  consequently — a  circumstance 
which  perhaps  we  should  have  mentioned  before — the  scene 
of  our  story. 

Mary  IJintoul,  as  will  readily  be  Ijelieved,  had  many 
suitors.  There  were,  at  least,  a  score  of  young  men  in 
Kitkaldy  who,  had  they  been  asked  what  was  the  greatest 
happiness  that  could  be  conferred  on  them,  would,  each  and 
all  of  them,  at  once  have  answered — "The  hand  of  Mary 
Rintoul."  But  IMary's  affections  could  not  be  divided. 
They  dwelt  on  one  alone — and  this  happy  man  was  AVilliarn 
Hay,  a  young  carpenter.  The  selection  did  credit  to  her 
taste  and  discernment  ;  for  \S':lliam  was  in  every  way  an 
excellent  and  deserving  young  man.  He  was,  besides,  a 
remarkably  handsome  lad,  with  a  pleasant  smiling  counte- 
nance, and  of  a  quiet  but  cheerful  disposition.  In  short, 
never  were  two  more  suitably  matched  than  ]\Iary  and 
William  ;  nor,  perhaps,  has  any  one  often  seen  a  more 
comely  pair.  Young  as  they  were,  they  had  long  loved 
with  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  affection,  and  had  lonp 
looked  on  themselves  as  destined  for  each  other.  Bur 
circumstances  had  hitherto  forbidden  this  consummation  : 
Blarv  had  nothing,  and  M'illiam  was  yet  but  an  apprentice. 
This,  however,  was  a  matter  wh'cli  a  little  time  was  sure  to 
amend — and  it  did  amend  it.  William's  indenture  expired, 
and  he  became  a  jnurneyman.  nt  a  higii  rate  of  wages  for 
the  times  ;  and,  to  crown  his  happiness,  on  the.  very  day  of 
his.  re-engagement  in  his  new  character,  whicii  was  that 
succeeding  tiie  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship,  JIary  Eintoul, 
with  the  full  consent  of  her  parents,  named  to  her  enrap- 
tured lover  the  day  on  which  she  would  become  his  wife. 
This  day — it  was  now  tlie  middle  of  December — was  the 
Tuesday  following  what  is  called  in  Scotland  Handsel  Mon- 
day — the  first  Jlonday  of  the  year. 

At  the  period  of  our  story,  which  is  the  year  1691,  and 
for  long  after,  IIandsi4  Jlonday  was  a  day  of  general 
festivity  in  Scotland.  On  that  joyous  day,  young  men  and 
women  congregated  at  intuimerable  points,  all  over  the 
country,  fur  the  purposes  of  merry-making.  IVIirtli  and 
music  filled  the  land  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  deep 
on  that  day  ^\•as  the  debauch  of  the  thirsty,  and  lively  and 
long  continued  the  dance  of  the  light-heeled  and  light- 
hearted. 

Handsel  JFonday  was,  in  short,  in  days  of  yore,  in  this 
our  ancient  kingdom,  a  day  of  wild  and  reckless  glee  over 
the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the  land.  It  has  now  lost 
much,  nearly  all,  of  its  original  diaracter  as  a  general 
feature  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  is  so;  but  it  may 
even  yet  be  found  flourishing,  in  primitive  vigour,  in  some 
remote  corners  of  the  country ;  and,  jirobably,  even  in  some 
not  very  distant. 

But  of  all  the  districts  in  Scotland  that  joined  in  this 
festive  fray — and  there  was  not  one  that  did  not — there  was 
none  that  conducted  it  with  so  joyous  a  spirit  or  with  such 
hearty  good  will  as  File.  There,  the  day  was  celebrated 
^\ith  a  glee  that  was  equalled  nowhere  else,  and  with  a 
devotion  to  the  joys  of  the  season  that  completed  its  claims 
to  pre-eminence.  Of  the  prevailing  sjiirit,  then,  of  the  day 
and  the  place,  the  "  lang  toun."  of  course,  came  in  for  its 
share-  On  that  day,  Kirkaldy  was  all  agog,  all  stir  and 
bustle  oven  by  the  break  of  day  :  for  the  revellers  took  Time 
by  the  forelock,  and  were  early  on  the  field.  The  particular 
Ilatulsel  ^Monday  to  which  we  refer,  was  a  delightful  dar, 
and  remarkably  mild  for  the  season  ;  a  circumstance 
which  rendered  it  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  out-of-doOT 
sports — such   as  throw  ing  the  hammer,  putting   the   stone, 
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Kc-  &c — that  furmcd  the  principal  amusements  of  the  occa- 
Biiiii. 

'i"he  ijrrat  seem;  of  these  pistimes  was  tlie  sands  of  Kirk- 
ahly  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  speak,  these  were, 
early  in  the  day,  crowded  with  young  people  of  bolli  sexes — 
the  young  men  to  exhibit  their  strength  and  skill,  by  feats 
of  personal  prowess,  and  the  voung  women  to  witness  the 
triumphs  of  their  lovers.  Although,  as  we  have  sail,  the 
merry  groups  assenibled  on  the  sands  on  this  day  were 
composed  mostly  of  young  folks,  yet  they  were  not  all  young. 
'Jhere  were  amongst  them  a  good  many  of  their  elders,  who 
came  there  to  see  how  their  successors  conducted  them- 
selves, and  to  revive  their  recollections  of  the  days  tliat  were 
past.  Amongst  these  was  old  Gabriel  Watson,  who,  in  liis 
(lay,  had  had  no  competitor  in  throwing  the  stone.  lie  had 
beat,  by  a  full  yard,  Peter  Thomson  of  Pathhead,  who  was 
I'stocmed,  until  he  suffered  this  defeat,  the  man  of  the  most 
powerful  arm  in  F'ife  ;  a  reputation  which  was,  of  course, 
transferred,  as  it  had  fallen  by  right  of  conquest,  to  Gabriel 
Watson.  J3nt  many  summers,  and  winters  too.  had  past 
since  then.  Peter  was  long  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
(Jabriel  was  nowan  old  man.  Mewas  thenfour-and-twenty — 
he  was  nov,'  seventy-four  ;  still  had  not  all  his  strength,  by 
nny  means,  yet  departed  from  him.  Gabriel  was  still  a 
stahvarth  carle,  and  still  could  throw  a  stone  with  the  best 
of  them.  It  is  not,  however,  liis  gymnastic  fame,  great  as 
that  certainly  wa^,  that  induces  us  to  notice  him  thus 
particularly,  hut  a  much  more  interesting  circumstance. 
Tliis  is  his  having  been  the  grandfather  of  Jlary  Kintoul — 
and  dear  to  the  old  man,  as  the  apple  of  Ids  eye,  was 
tlie  beauteous,  lively,  warm-hearted  child  of  his  daughter. 
Peerless — as  she  really  was — Mary  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  her 
doting  grandfather.  Often,  often,  did  he  lay  his  withered 
hand  on  her  young  head,  smoothing  down  its  golden  tresses, 
and  imploring  on  it  all  the  blessings  of  heaven  ;  and  no 
wonder  that  the  old  man's  heart  was  wrapt  up  in  I\Iary 
Rintoul,  for  to  him  she  was  ever  dutiful,  and  kind,  and 
tender,  and  affectionate.  To  anticipate  his  wishes  was,  to 
her,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs,  and  to  obey  them,  one  of 
the  pleasantcst  occupations  of  her  innocent  life. 

We  have  said  that,  amongst  the  young  people  assembled 
on  this  day  on  the  Seafield  sands,  tliere  were  a  good  many 
old  folks.  The.se,  however,  were  rot  found  intermingling 
much  with  the  noisy,  boisterous  crowd  of  their  juniors,  nor 
taking  anything  like  an  active  part  in  their  pastimes.  Tliey 
were,  for  the  most  part,  otherwise  and  more  characteristically 
disposed  of.  At  one  part  of  the  sands  there  was  a  very 
singular  and  remarkable  rock,  called  the  Bonnet  Rock  ; 
a  name  it  had  acquired  from  its  peculiar  shape,  which  bore 
a  rude  resemblance  to  that  article  of  dress — the  old  Scotch 
l.it  bonnet — pointed  at  in  its  designation.  Its  form  al- 
together, however,  taking  into  account  its  particular  position 
and  its  adjuncts,  gave  it  pi  rhaps  a  fully  stronger  likeness  to 
the  roof  of  a  pulpit.  Irwas  a  thin,  fl.it,  projecting  table  of 
rock,  formed  by  tlie  action  of  the  sea,  which  had  wrought  its 
ivay  underneath  it,  leaving  the  upper  part  as  a  covenng  to 
the  cave  which  it  had  thus  hollowed  out.  The  edges  of 
this  roof  on  either  side,  had  been  originally  supported  by 
natural  mounds  of  sand  ;  but  these  had  latterly  been,  in  great 
])  irt,  swept  away  by  a  succession  of  extraordinary  high 
tides.  Still  the  roof  remained  secure  in  its  airy  situation  ; 
for  it  had,  to  all  ap]iearance,  a  sufficient  restingplace  behind, 
or  on  the  side  next  the  laiul.  The  cave  formed  beneath  the 
IJonnct  Rock  in  the  way  we  have  described,  was  light  and 
spicious,  with  a  natural  floor  of  smooth,  white,  firm  sand.  It 
was  thus  both  a  curious,  and  in  its  way,  a  pleasant  place — 
Bud  the  good  folks  of  Kitkaldy  thought  so;  for  it  was  nn 
the  sands  around  tliis  singular  rock  that  they  were  assembled 
on  the  day  of  which  we  are  speaking  ;  and  this  had  been  the 
custom  there,  on  Handsel  Mondays,  from  time  immemorial. 
Uut  on  these  occasions  the  inside  of  the  cave  oresented  fully 


as  joyous  a  scene  as  the  out.  It  was  the  sort  of  head- 
quarters of  the  revellers,  where  they  went  occasionally  to 
refresh  tliemselvcs,  and  tos]U'nd  the  intervals  of  the  sports  ; 
for  it  was  the  general  store-house,  for  the  day,  of  the  creature- 
comforts  of  the  merry-makers — the  grand  depository  of 
brandy  bottles,  and  of  cakes  and  kebbucks;  chairs  and  talde.^, 
too,  were  then  there,  and  long  forms  ran  alongst  its  walls,  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  frc  qucnters:  nay,  so  complete  was 
its  equipment  as  a  banqueting-liall,  a  large  tire  blazed  at  its 
further  eiul,  to  drive  away  the  chill  air  of  the  place,  and  to 
make  it  look  more  cheerful,  and  feel  more  comf  rtable. 
It  was  here,  then,  in  these  hilarious  quai'ters,  that  the'older 
peojde  were  to  be  found  on  this  day.  Seated  around  the 
dilferent  tables  with  the  brandy  bottle  before  them,  they 
talked  over  the  feats  of  their  youth  ;  and,  without  being  at 
the  trouble  of  going  out  to  witness  the  sports  of  the  young 
men,  were  content  to  learn  of  their  progress  from  the 
iiccasional  visiters  to  the  cave.  But  these  came  so  thick  and 
frequent — there  was  such  a  constant  outgoing  and  incoming — 
that  the  old  folks  were  kent  well  informed  of  all  that  was 
passing  without. 

We  need  hardly  sav,  that  William  Hay  was  amongst  the 
youngsters  on  the  Seafield  sands  on  this  occasion.  Neither 
need  we  say,  that,  he  being  there,  Jlary  Rintoul  would  not 
likely  he  far  off.  In  truth,  A\'illiam  was  at  this  moment 
in  the  thick  and  the  throng  of  a  crond  of  young  fellows, 
who  were  eagerly  engaged  in  a  trial  of  strength  and  dcx- 
teiity,  at  throwing  the  stone  ;  and,  within  a  few  yards  of 
him,  along  with  some_ other  girls  of  her  acquaintance,  whose 
lov  were  also  amongst  the  athletic,  stood  Jfary  Rintoul — 
her  eyes  glistening  with  delight;  for  William  had  just 
thrown  the  stone  a  full  foot  beyond  the  most  powerful  of 
the  comrctitors,  at  least  he  who  had  been  hitherto  reckoned 

SI. 

•■  lie  has  thrown  beyond  them  a',"  said  Mary,  in  a  low 
modest  voice,  but  with  a  feeling  of  trlum|di,  which,  though 
she  endeavoured  to  suppress,  her  sparkling  eye  and  glowing 
cheek  betrayed.  "  lie  has  thrown  beyond  them  a',"  she 
said,  addressing  the  girl  who  stood  beside  her. 

The  reply  was  a  disdainful  toss  of  the  head— for  the 
defeated  party  was  her  lover — and  a  remark  that  Jamie's  foot 
had  slipped  when  he  threw  the  stone,  "  or  it  wadna  be 
Willie  Ilay  that  wad  gang  beyond  him." 

JIary  niight  well  have  anticipated  this  want  of  sym- 
pathy in  her  triumph,  on  the  part  of  her  companion  ; 
for  she  was  aware  of  the  attachment  between  Jessy  Bell 
and  James  Elphinston  ;  but,  in  her  joy,  she  had,  for  a  luo- 
ment,  forgotten  the  circumstance.  Jessy's  remark,  how- 
ever, instantly  brought  this  to  her  recollection,  and  with  it 
a  deeper  blush  on  her  cheek.  But  at  this  moment,  another 
object  suddenly  at  once  engrossed  her  attention  and  re- 
lieved her  from  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  she 
stood  with  her  companion. 

"  There's  grandfather,"  she  exclaimed,  running  toward? 
the  old  man,  who  was  now  indeed  seen  approaching  the 
group,  of  which  she  herself  had  just  formed  a  part.  Gabriel'g 
eyes  brightened  up,  and  a  smile  came  over  his  face  when 
he  saw  her. 

"  Ilcy  !  my  little  gilpie,  are  you  there?"  he  said,  yield- 
ing his  hand  to  the  fond  grasp  of  both  of  hers.  "  Whar's 
^\"illiam  ?  But  I  needna  ask,"  he  added,  with  a  sly  look — 
"  whan  ye' re  here,  he  canna  be  far  aff." 

Mary'blu.shed,  and,  hanging  down  her  head,  replied  that 
he  was"  "  owre  there,"  pointing  to  the  group  she  had  just 
left. 

"Av,  ve  little  cutty,  I  thocht  sae,"  said  G.abriel,  step- 
ping on  towards  the  throng,  with  his  grandaughter  in  his 
hind.  "  The  gowk  and  the  tittlin  I  Faith,  INIary,"  he 
added,  as  if  suddenly  rcinspircd  with  the  spirit  and  the 
energy  of  his  youth,  by  the  mirthful  shouts  which  arose 
from  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  stone-heavers,  "  Ise 
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hae  a  throw  yet,  for  auld  lang  syne.  It  '11  maybe  be  the 
last.  I  used  to  be  gay  guid  at  it ;  and  I  dinna  ken  but  I 
may  bother  some  o'  them  yet." 

Saying  this,  he  dropped  the  hand  of  his  grandaughter, 
and,  pusljing  hisivayinto  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  exclaimed, 
"  Stand  aboot,  ye  feckless  loons,  and  let  me  at  the  stane. 
It's  thirty  years  this  very  day  since  I  lifted  ane  ;  but  I 
liae  pith  aneuch  in  me  yet,  I  think,  to  gle  some  o'  ye  the 
short  throw." 

Both  the  old  man  himself  and  his  speech  were  received 
■with  shouts  of  applause  ;  for  he  was  well  known,  and  much 
and  universally  esteemed  by  all  who  did  know  him. 

''Well  done,  Gabriel !  well  done,  Gabriel !  Faith  oor 
auld  friend  has  spunk  in  him  j'et,"  was  shouted  from  all 
quarters. 

"  The  deil  a  ane  here  '11  match  him  yet,"  said  another. 

"  Faith,  ye  say  true  there,  Andrew,"  replied  Peter 
Blackie,  a  man  not  much  Gabriel's  junior,  to  the  assertor 
of  this  bold  annunciation.  "  If  ye  had  seen  him  on  this 
very  spot  throwin  the  stane,  as  I  have,  some  thirty-five  years 
since,  ye  wad  be  still  mair  sure  ye  warna  far  wrang  in  say- 
ing what  ye  hae  said."  Then,  raising  his  voice,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  those  around  him,  "  I'll  wad  a  pint  o'  the  best 
brandy  in  Kirkaldy,  wi'  ony  man  here,  that  Gabriel  gan^^ 
sax  inches  at  the  very  least  beyond  the  best  o'  ye.  Will 
onybody  tak  me  up  ?" 

Nobody  would,  because  nobody  chose  to  take  up  a  bet 
against  Gabriel,  not  from  a  fear  of  losing,  but  from  kindly 
feeling.  In  the  meantime,  the  old  man  had  stripped  his 
coat  and  taken  his  place  at  the  point  from  which  the  stones 
were  heaved  ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  poising  the  latter, 
previous  to  discharging  it,  when  he  felt  himself  pulled  gently 
from  behind.  A  little  irritated  by  the  unseasonable  inter- 
ruption, he  turned  sharply  round  ;  but  the  slight  and  tran- 
sient expression  of  displeasure  exhibited  on  his  counten- 
ance, was  quickly  replaced  by  a  smile,  when  he  beheld  his 
grandaughter.  It  was  she  who  had  called  his  attention 
from  behind. 

"Grandfather,"  she  said,  "I  hae  brocht  ye  a  wee  drap 
brandy,  thinkin  it  micht  help  ye  to  throw  a  wee  bit  better  : 
for  I  have  often  heard  ye  say,  ye  aye  did  that  langsjtic." 
And  she  produced  a  tumbler  from  beneath  her  shawl,  in 
which  miglit  be  about  a  wine  glassful  and  a  half  of  the 
liquor  she  named. 

The  old  man  took  the  tumbler  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction; 
but  it  was  evidently  more  with  the  giver  than  at  the  gift. 

"  Thank  ye,  JIary,  my  dear,"  he  said — "  it  was  very 
considerate  o'  ye,  and  I'll  tak  it  with  great  pleasure. 
Anything,  Blary,  would  do  me  good,  oot  o'  your  hands. 
Here's  to  ye  a',  lads,"  he  added  at  the  same  time  drinking 
off  the  contents  of  the  tumbler.  "  Now,"  he  said,  again 
poising  the  stone,  "  by  my  trotU  I  think  I  could  throw't 
owre  Inchkcith." 

And,  in  the  next  instant,  the  stone  was  sailing  through 
the  air.  It  alighted.  The  spot  was  marked  by  a  deep 
indentation.  A  foot  rule  was  applied  ;  and  it  was  found  td 
be  nine  inches  and  a  half  beyond  the  furthest  previous 
throw.  A  shout  from  the  bystanders  at  once  proclaimed 
Gabriel's  triumph  and  their  satisfaction  with  his  success. 
Again  the  stone  was  put  into  his  hands,  again  he  threw, 
and  six  full  inches  more  were  added  to  the  distance — a  result 
■Nvhich  put  all  chance  of  successful  competition,  with  the 
nervous  old  man,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  No  per- 
suasions, however,  could  induce  him  to  throw  a  third  time. 

"  Na,  na,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  I'll  keep  what  I  hae 
gotten.  I'm  no  gaun  to  risk  the  honour  I  hae  gained.  I'll 
throw  nae  mair,  neither  noo  nor  hereafter.  Ye  hae  seen 
the  last  o't  wi'  me,  lads." 

Saying  this,  the  old  man  resumed  liis  coat ;  and,  taking 
bisgrandau^;hterby  the  hand — for  she  had  remained  beside 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  scene  just  described — left 


the  ground.  On  gaining  the  outside  of  the  throng,  they 
were  joined  by  William,  who,  although  he  had  not  hitherto 
interfered,  had  all  along  been  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
their  motions.  Having  congratulated  the  old  man  on  his 
success,  the  latter  proposed  to  William  that  they  should 
adjourn  to  the  Bonnet  Rock. 

"  You  and  William  may  gang,  grandfather,"  said  Jfarv, 
"  but  I  canna.  I  maun  gang  hanie.  I  promised  my  mother 
to  be  hame  at  twa  o'clock,  and  it's  noo  ten  minutes  past  it 
I  canna  gang,  grandfather,  on  ony  account." 

"  Then,  if  that's  the  case,  I'll  go  home  with  you,  Mary," 
said  William,  "  and  join  j'our  grandfather  at  the  Bonnet 
Rock  afterwards." 

"  Ye'll  do  nae  sic  thing,  either  o'  ye,"  replied  the  old 
man,  who  felt  himself  particularly  happy.  "  I'll  tak  a'  the 
wyfe  frae  your  mother,  Mary,  for  keepin  you;  and,  since 
we're  at  it,  we'll  just  mak  a  day  o't.  It's  maybe  the  last 
Handsel  Monday  I'll  ever  see.  Indeed,  it's  mair  than  likely 
— though  you  twa,  I  trust,  '11  see  mony  a  ane." 

"  But  really,  grandfither,  I  canna  break  my  promise  to 
my  mother ;  it  wad  alarm  her  ;  she  wad  think  some  mis- 
chief had  befa'en  me/'  said  Jlary,  shewing  great  reluctance 
to  proceed  towards  the  Bonnet  Rock,  whither  the  whole 
party  were  half  unconsciously  directing  their  steps,  during 
this  conversation. 

"  Hoot,  your  mother's  a  fule,  lassie,  and  ye're  anither," 
replied  Gabriel,  with  a  sort  of  good-natured  impatience, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  taking  his  grandaughter  by  the 
arm  and  urging  her  onwards.  Thus  pressed,  she  offered  no 
further  resistance ;  and  the  whole  three  were  soon  after- 
wards seated  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  cave  of  the  Bonnet 
Rock,  amidst  a  numerous  assemblage  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  a  merry  set  the_v  were,  as  any  festive 
occasion  ever  brought  together.  Never  had  the  Bonnet 
Rock,  in  truth,  seen  a  more  joyous  squad — and  many  a  one 
it  had  seen.  The  roof  of  the  cave  rung  with  the  shouts  of 
laughter  and  glee  that  rose  from  the  revellers  below;  and 
the  laugh  and  the  jest  went  merrily  round. 

It  was  known  to  the  most  of  those  assembled  here  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  marriage  of  AVilliam  Hay  and  JIary 
Rintoul  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day  ;  and  this 
knowledge  was  now  turned  to  good  account  in  many  a  good 
humoured  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  young  couple.  But 
the  approaching  nuptials  of  the  betrothed  pair  were  not 
thus  lightly  treated  by  all.  Serious  and  sincere  wishes  for 
their  happiness  in  the  married  state,  were  expressed  by 
numbers  of  those  present,  and  '■  long  life  to  them"  drank  in 
many  a  brimming  bumper. 

During  this  scene,  Mary  and  William  sat  together ;  and 
the  latter,  taking  advantage  of  the  obscurity  of  the  place,  as 
it  was  now  getting  dusky,  had  slipped  his  arm  around  the 
waist  of  his  fair  companion,  and  was  occasionally  whisper- 
ing into  her  ear  the  overflowings  of  his  happiness,  of  his 
present  and  prospective  felicitj'.       . 

At  this  moment,  a  new  cause  of  pleasurable  excitement 
struck  on  tlie  ears  of  the  joyous  party  in  the  cave.  This 
was  the  sound  of  pipes.  L)onald  Grant,  the  town  piper  of 
Kirkaldy,  and  as  good  a  performer  as  ever  blew  a  chanter, 
was  both  heard  and  seen  coming  alongst  the  sands  towards 
the  Bonnet  Rock,  jdaying,  with  might  and  main,  the  well- 
known  tune  of  "  ]\Iaggy  Lauder."  On  arriving  at  the  cave, 
Donald  was  received  with  shouts  of  welcome  by  its  inmates  ; 
liut  their  joy  at  so  timcous  and  valuable  an  accession  as 
the  piper,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  mere  expressions  of 
satisfaction  with  his  presence.  It  soon  took  a  more  sub- 
stantial form  ;  bumpers  of  brandy  and  lumps  of  bread  and 
cheese,  short-bre.-vd,  and  currant  bun,  were  thrust  in  upon 
Inm  at  all  hands  Tlie  former,  Donald — who  was  reputed 
as  good  a  hand  at  the  pint  stoup  as  at  the  pipes,  and  that 
was  excellent — nipped  off,  one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as  they 
were  presented  to  him  ;  the  latter  he  thrust  into  the  capa- 
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rious  pockets  of  his  prealcont,  till  lliry  could  hold  no  more. 
Thus  charged  and  primed,  Donald  was  ready  for  anylhinrr, 
ind  therefore  at  once  agreed  to  a  proposal  which  was  made 
to  liim,  that  he  should  ascend  from  the  land  side,  where  it 
was  of  easy  access,  to  the  top  of  the  Bonnet  Rock,  and  play 
some  tunes  from  that  conspicuous  and  elevated  situation. 

The  idea  met  with  universal  approbation  ;  and  about  a 
dozen  young  men,  one  of  whom  carried  a  large  (lag, 
eagerly  oifcred  to  accompany  him.  One  of  them — an 
intimate  friend  of  William  Hay — just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  cave  with  the  rest  of  Donald's  escort,  called  out  to  the 
former  to  come  along  with  them.  William  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  without  attempting  to  move.  He  felt 
too  happily  situated  where  he  was,  with  his  arm  around 
his  intended  bride;  and  this  some  of  those  about  Lira  per- 
ceived. 

"  Na,  na,  faith,  ye'll  no  get  Willie  to  gang  alang  vi'  ve, 
T  warrant,"  said  one — "  lie's  owre  weel  wliar  he  is."  Mary 
lield  down  her  head  and  blushed,  and  jogged  M'illiam  to 
go,  in  order  to  relieve  Ler  from  the  badinage  of  his  light- 
hearted  acquaintance. 

"  Not  a  foot,  Jlary,  will  I  budge,"  replied  her  lover  ;  "let 
them  gibe  awa  there.  They  say  right :  I'm  better  pleased 
whar  1  am,  and  therefore  here  I'll  stay."  And  he  pressed 
JIary  closer  to  him. 

The  last  of  Donald's  merry  escort  had  now  quitted  the 
cave,  and  their  joyous  shouts  were  immediately  after  heard 
as  they  scrambled  up  the  rock  behind.  The  summit  was 
gained — that  is,  the  roof  of  the  cave  ;  the  flag  was  placed  in 
the  centre ;  the  piper  advanced  to  the  front,  and  again 
struck  up  the  favourite  tune  of  JIaggy  Lauder.  Inspired 
by  the  merry  strains,  the  young  men  who  accompanied 
Donald  began  to  caper,  and  dance,  and  leap  about,  in  all 
tlie  madness  of  the  moment's  excitement ;  whooping  and 
yelling  with  boisterous  glee.  The  first  part  of  the  play 
played,  the  now  half-breathless  performers  assembletl  in 
the  centre  of  the  flat  on  which  they  stood,  surrounding  the 
flag-staff,  took  off  their  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  and  set  up 
one  loud  and  hearty  shout ;  another  immediately  followed, 
and  they  had  already  raised  the  third,  when  n  strange 
movement  was  fedt  beneath  their  feet.  In  the  next  instant — 
and  before  any  idea  or  conjecture  whatever  could  be  formed 
of  the  alarming  phenomenon — down,  with  a  dead,  heavy 
crash,  went  the  entire  roof  of  the  cave  on  its  ill-starred 
inmates  below,  crushing  every  one  of  them  to  death  ;  and  it 
would  have  done  so  though  each  had  had  fifty  lives — for 
the  superincumbent  mass  was  of  many  hundred  tons  weight. 
Huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of 
sand,  and  soil,  and  rubbish,  now  filled  the  cave;  and  all 
below  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  motionless,  where  but  an 
instant  before  all  had  been  thoughtlessness  and  joy.  Here, 
then,  was  a  dreadful  catastrophe — a  fearful  conclusion  to 
the  joyous  revelries  of  the  day — an  accident  unparalleled, 
perhaps,  in  the  dismal  record  of  mischances.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  this  day  of  feasting  in  Kirkaldy  was 
now  turned  into  a  day  of  sad  and  gloomy  mourning.  The 
reveller,  horror-struck,  laid  down  the  untasted  goblet,  when 
the  dismal  intelligence  reached  him  ;  the  musician  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  his  meny  strains  ;  and  the  dancers  flew 
from  the  scene  of  levity  and  mirth,  to  that  of  death  and 
desolation. 

A  hundred  hands  were  immediately  cmj.loyed  in  clearing 
away,  with  shovel  and  i>ick-axe,  the  accumulation  of  rocks 
and  r'lbbish  by  which  the  cave  was  filled,  in  the  desperate 
hope  that  some  of  those  who  were  buried  under  it  might 
still  be  alive.  Vain  hope  !  Out  of  the  whole  number — 
upwards  of  thirty — not  one  survived.  All,  all  had  perished. 
Nay,  not  only  was  life  totally  extinct,  but  the  bodies  were 
fearfully  mangled  and  dismembered;  so  much  so,  that  many 
of  them  could  not  be  recognised  by  their  nearest  and  dearest 
friends.     To  this,  however,  ther"  was  an  exception  in  the 


eases  of  two  of  the  sufTercrs.  These  were  William  Ilay 
and  JIary  Kintoul.  whose  bodies  were  f<iund  entire  and 
untouclied.  Their  death  had  been  caused  by  suffocation, 
as  they  were  found  deep  embedded  in  a  bank  of  sand  ; 
sitting  as  they  sat  when  death  overtook  them',  close  by  each 
other,  with  AVilliam's  arm  still  around  the  loved  object  of 
his  affections. 


A  SCRAP  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  Dr  Lee,  and  to  many  oesidcG, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  researches  of  Woodrow 
and  others,  there  have  died  away  in  the  silent  lapse  of  time, 
or  are  still  hovering  over  our  cleuchs  and  glens,  in  llie 
aspect  of  a  dim  and  misty  tradition,  many  instances  of 
extreme  cruelty  and  wanton  oppression,  exercised  (during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.)  over  the  poor  Covenanters,  or 
rather  non -conformists,  of  the  south  and  west  counties  of 
Scotland.  In  particular,  although  the  whole  district  suffered, 
it  was  in  the  vale  of  the  Nith,  and  in  the  hilly  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Closeburn,  that  the  fury  of  Grierson,  Dalzell, 
and  Johnstone — not  to  mention  an  occasional  simoom  felt 
on  the  withering  approach  of  Clavers  villi  Iiis  lavihs — 
was  felt  to  the  full  amount  of  merciless  persecution  and 
relentless  cruelty.  The  following  anecdote  I  had  from  a 
sister  of  my  grandmother,  who  lived  till  a  great  age,  and 
who  was  lineally  descended  from  one  of  the  parties.  I 
have  never  seen  any  notice  whatever  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  am  as  much  convinced  of  its  truth,  in  all 
its  leading  features,  as  I  am  of  that  of  any  other  similar 
statements  which  are  made  in  Woodrow,  "  Naphtali,"  or 
the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses." 

The  family  of  Ilarkness  has  been  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  tenants  on  the  farm  of  Queensberry,  occupying 
the  farm-house  and  steading  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Caple,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Jlitchelslacks.  The 
district  is  ^vild  and  mountainous,  and,  at  the  period  to 
which  I  refer,  in  particular,  almost  inaccessible  through  any 
regularly  constructed  road.  The  hearts,  however,  of  these 
mountain  residents  were  deeply  attuned  to  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  and  revolted  with  loathing  from  the  cold 
doctrines  and  compulsory  ministrations  of  the  curate  of 
Closeburn.  They  were,  therefore,  marked  birds  for  the 
myrmidons  of  oppression,  led  on  by  Claverhouse,  and  "  Ked 
Rob,"  the  scarlet-cloaked  leader  of  his  band. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  in  the  month 
of  August,  that  a  troop  of  horse  was  seen  crossing  the  Glass- 
rig — a  flat  and  heathy  muir — and  bearing  down  with  great 
speed  upon  Mitchelslacks.  Mrs  Haikness  bad  been  very 
recently  delivered  of  a  child,  and  still  occupied  her  bed,  iji 
what  was  denominated  the  chamber,  or  cba'mer — an  apart- 
ment separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  set  apart 
for  more  particular  occasions  ;  her  husband,  the  object  ot 
pursuit,  having  had  previous  intimation,  by  the  singing  or 
whistling  of  a  bird,  (as  was  generally  reported  on  such 
occasions,)  had  betaken  himself,  some  hours  before,  to  the 
mountain  and  the  cave — his  wonted  retreat  on  similar 
visits.  From  this  position,  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  inac- 
cessible by  any  save  a  practised  foot,  he  could  see  bis  own 
dwelling,  and  mark  the  movements  w  Inch  were  going  on 
outside.  'Ihe  troop,  baring  immediately  surrounded  the 
houses,  and  set  a  guard  upon  every  door  and  window,  as 
well  as  an  outpost,  or  spy,  upon  an  adjoining  eminence, 
immediately  proceeded  with  the  search — a  search  conducted 
with  the  most  brutal  incivility,  and  even  indelicacy  ;  sub- 
jecting every  child  and  servant  to  apprehen.s;ons  of  the 
most  horrid  and  revolting  character.  It  would  be  every 
way  improper  to  mention  even  a  tithe  of  the  oaths  and 
blasphemy  which  were  not  only  permitted,  but  sanctioned 
and    encouraged,  by   their    impious   and  regardless  leader. 
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Suffice  it  to  sny,  that,  after  every  other  corner  anj  crevice 
was  searched  in  vain,  the  cha'mer  was  invaded  ;  and  the 
privacy  of  a  female,  in  very  interesting  and  delicate  circum- 
stances, rudely  and  suddenly  entered. 

"  The  old  fox  is  here,"  said  Clavers,  passing  his  s^vord  up 
to  the  hilt  betwixt  the  mother  and  iier  infant,  s^leeping 
unconsciously  on  her  arm,  and  thrusting  it  home  with  tuch 
violence  that  the  point  perforated  the  bed,  and  even  pene- 
trated the  floor  beneath. 

'Toss  out  the  -whelp,"  vociferated  Red  Rob — always 
forward  on  such  occasions — "  and  the  b — cli  ■will  follow." 
And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  rolled  the  sleeping, 
and  happily  well-wrapped,  infant  on  the  floor. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  my  puir  bairn,"  was  the  instantane- 
ous and  instinctive  exclamation  of  the  agonized  and  now 
demented  mother — springing  at  the  same  time  from  her 
couch,  and  catching  up  her  child  with  a  look  of  the  most 
despairing  alarm.  A  cloud  of  darkened  feeling  seemed  to 
pass  over  the  face  and  features  of  the  infant,*  and  a  cry  of 
lielpless  suffering  succeeded,  at  once  to  comfort  and  to 
madden  the  mother.  "  A  murderous  and  monstrous  herd 
are  ye  all,"  said  she,  again  resuming  her  position,  and  press- 
ing the  aflfrighted,  rather  than  injured  child  to  her  breast. 
"  Limbs  of  Satan  and  enemiestof  God,  begone  !  lie  whom 
ye  seek  is  not  here  ;  nor  will  the  God  he  serves  and  you 
defy,  ever  suft'er  him,  I  fervently  hope  and  trust,  to  fall 
into  your  merciless  and  unhallowed  hands." 

At  this  instant  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age  was  drag- 
ged into  the  room,  and  questioned  respecting  the  place  of  his 
father's  retreat,  sometimes  in  a  coaxing,  and  at  others  in  a 
threatening  manner.  Tlie  boy  presented  to  every  inquiry 
the  aspect  of  dogged  resistance  and  determined  silence. 

"  IJave  the  bear's  cub  to  the  croft,"  said  Clavers,  "and 
shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

The  boy  was  immediately  removed  ;  and  the  distracted 
mother  left,  happily  for  herself,  in  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility.  There  grew,  and  there  still  grows,  a  rowan  tree 
in  the  corner  of  the  garden  or  kailyard  of  Mitchelslacks  ; 
to  this  tree  or  bush  the  poor  boy  was  fastened  with  cords, 
having  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  being  made  to  understand, 
that,  if  he  did  not  reveal  his  father's  retreat,  a  ball  would 
immediately  pass  through  his  brain.  The  boy  shivered, 
attempted  to  speak,  then  seemed  to  recover  strength  and 
resolution,  and  continued  silent. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  smell  gunpowder,"  ejaculated  Rob, 
firing  a  pistol  immediately  under  his  nose,  whilst  the  ball 
perforated  the  eaitli  a  few  paces  off. 

The  boy  uttered  a  loud  and  unearthly  scream,  and  his 
head  sunk  upon  his  breast.  At  this  instant,  the  aroused 
and  horrified  mother  was  seen  on  her  bended  knees,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  in  which  distraction  rioted,  at  the 
feet  of  the  destroyers.  But  nature,  which  had  given  her 
strength  for  the  effort,  now  deserted  her,  and  she  fell  life- 
less at  the  feet  of  her  apparently  murdered  son.  Even  the 
heart  of  Clavers  was  somewhat  moved  at  this  scene  ; 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving  orders  for  an  immediate 
retreat,  when  there  rushed  into  the  circle,  in  all  the  frantic 
wildneis  of  a  maniac,  at  once  the  father  and  the  husband. 
lie  had  observed  from  his  retreat  the  doings  of  that  fearful 
hour;  and,  having  every  reason  to  conchule  that  he  was 
purchasing  his  own  safely  at  the  expense  of  the  livrs  of  his 
whole  family,  he  had  issued  from  the  cave,  and  hurled 
himself  from  the  steep,  and  was  now  in  the  presence  of 
those  whom  he  deemed  the  murderers  of  his  family. 

"  Fiends — bloody,  brutal,  heartless  fiends — are  ye  all  ! — 
and  is  this  your  work,  ye  sons  of 'the  \\  icked  and  the  accursed 
One  ?  AVhat  !  could  not  one  content  ye  .''  AVas  not  the  boy 
enough  to  sacrifice  on  your  accursed  temple  to  Moloch,  but 
ye  must  imbrue  your  hands  in  the   blood   of  a  weak,  an 

*  "In  the  liglit  of  licivcn  its  fiice 
, Grew  Jaik  .is  liny  wiTt  spciiking." 


infirm,  a  helpless  woman.  Oh,  m'ay  the  God  of  the  coven- 
ant," added  he,  bending  reverently  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  looking  to"  ards  heaven,  "  may  the  God  of  Jacob  for- 
give me  for  cursing  ye!  And,  thou  man  of  blood,"  (address- 
ing Clavers  personally,)  "  think  ye  not  that  the  blood  of 
Brown,  and  of  my  darling  child,  and  my  beloved  wife — 
think  ye  not,  wot  ye  not,  that  their  blood,  and  the  blood 
of  the  thousand  saints  which  ye  have  shed,  will  yet  be  re- 
quired, ay,  fearfully  required,  even  to  the  last  drop,  by  an 
avenging  God,  at  your  hands  .'■" 

Having  uttered  these  words  with  great  and  awful  energy, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  his  sword,  concealed  under 
the  flap  of  his  coat,  and  of  selling  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, when  Mrs  ILirkness,  who  had  now  recovered  her 
senses,  rushed  i.Tto  his  arms,  exclaiming — 

"  O  Thomas,  Thomas,  what  is  this  ye  hae  done  ?  Oh, 
beware,  beware! — I  am  yet  alive  and  unskaithed.  God  has 
shut  the  mouths  of  the  lions;  they  have  not  been  permit- 
ted to  hurt  me.  And  our  puir  boy,  too,  moves  his  head, 
and  gives  token  of  life.  But  you,  you,  my  dear,  dear,  infa- 
tuated husband — oh,  into  what  hands  have  ye  fallen,  and 
to  what  a  death  are  ye  now  reserved  !" 

"  Unloose  the  band,"  vociferated  Clavers — "  make  fast 
your  prisoner's  hands,  and,  in  the  devil's  name,  let  us  have 
done  with  this  driveling  !' 

There  was  a  small  public  house,  at  this  time,  at  Closeburn 
mill,  and  into  this  Clavers  and  his  party  went  for  refresh- 
ment, whilst  an  adjoining  barn,  upon  « hich  a  guard  was 
set,  served  to  secure  the  prisoner.  No  sooner  was  Ml 
Ilarkness  left  alone,  and  in  the  dark — for  it  was  now  night, 
fall — than  he  began  to  think  of  some  means  or  other  of 
effecting  his  escape.  The  barn  was  happilv  known  to  him  ; 
and  he  recollected  that,  though  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  gavel  was  built  of  stone  and  lime,  vet  that  a  small  part 
towards  the  top,  as  was  sometimes  tlie  case  in  these  days, 
was  constructed  of  turf;  and  that,  should  he  effect  an 
opening  through  this  soft  material,  he  might  drop  with 
safety  upon  the  top  of  a  pc.it-stack,  and  thus  effect  his 
escape  to  Crecehope  Linn,  with  every  pass  and  cave  of  whicli 
he  was  intimately  acquainted.  In  a  «ord,  his  escape  was 
effected  in  this  manner  ;  and,  though  tlie  alarm  was  im- 
mediately given,  and  large  stones  rolled  over  the  precipices  \ 
of  the  adjoining  linn,  he  was  safely  ensconced  in  darkness, 
and  under  the  covert  of  a  projecting  rock  ;  and  ultimately 
(for,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  King  A\'illiam  and  liberty 
were  the  order  of  the  day)  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  his 
family,  there  to  enjoy  for  many  years  that  happiness  which 
the  possession  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  man  is  sure  to  impart.  The  brother,  how- 
ever, of  this  more  favoured  individual,  «as  not  so  fortunate. 
as  may  be  gathered  from  AVoodrow,  and  the  "  Cloud  of 
Witnesses  ;"  fur  he  was  executed  ere  the  dav  of  deliverance, 
at  the  Gallowlee,  and  his  most  pathetic  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress is  still  extant. 

Let  us  rejoice  with  trembling,  that  we  live  in  an  age 
and  under  a  government  so  widely  different  from  those  now 
referred  to;  and  whilst  on  our  knees  we  pour  forth  the 
tribute  of  thankfulness  to  God,  let  us  teach  our  children  to 
prize  the  jirecious  itdieritance  so  dearlv  purchased  bv  our 
ibrefathers. 
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TALES   OF   THE   BORDERS 

AND    OF    SCOTLAND. 


THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  DEARTH, 

It  Avas  a  t;o(ul  man}'  years  before  the  accession  of  Kinj 
AVillium  HI.  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  that  a  farmer  of 
the  name  of  William  Kerr  rented  a  farm  in  the  parish  of 
Jlinnicgaff,  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  on  the  great  road  to 
Port-Patrick.  The  farm  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  road, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills — a  wild  and  secluded  spot,  possessing 
few  beauties,  save  to  a  person  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  earliest  associations  were  blended 
with  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

The  farm  of  Kerr  was  of  far  greater  extent  tlian  import- 
ance, only  a  few  acres  of  it  being  in  cultivation  ;  but  his 
flock  of  sheep  was  pretty  extensive,  and  his  black  cattle 
numerous,  lie  was  looked  upon  as  a  Mealthy  man  it  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  had  been  married  for  many 
years,  but  had  no  children  to  enjoy  that  wealth  which  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  This  was  the  only  drawback  to 
his  earthly  happiness  ;  but  he  never  repined,  or  let  a  word 
escape  his  lips  to  betray  the  wish  of  his  heart.  Even  the 
rude  taunts  of  his  more  fortunate  neighbours  he  bore  with 
unruffled  countenance,  though  he  felt  them  keenly  ;  and  he 
still  loved  Grizzel,  his  wife,  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  first 
affection — an  aifection  that  was  returned  with  usury. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  worthy  farmer,  when,  one 
morning  in  harvest,  he  went  out  with  the  earliest  dawn  to 
look  after  some  sheep  he  had  upon  a  hill  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  farm.  He  had  counted  them,  and  was  returning  to 
join  his  reapers,  accompanied  by  Colin,  liis  faithful  dog, 
who,  in  devious  excursions,  circled  round  the  large  grey 
stones  that  lav  scattered  about.  He  had  proceeded  for 
some  way  without  missing  the  animal,  when  he  stopped 
and  whistled  for  him.  Colin,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
divl  not  come  Iwunding  to  his  side,  but  answered  by  a  loud 
barking — a  circumstance  which  a  little  surprised  him  ;  but 
he  proceeded  homeward,  thinking  that  he  wa«  amusing  him- 
self with  some  animal  he  had  discovered  ;  and,  being  in  haste 
to  join  his  reapers,  paid  no  further  attention  to  this  act  of 
disobedience  in  his  favourite.  Breakfast  passed,  and  mid- 
day came,  and  still  Colin  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
His  master  was  both  angry  and  uneasy  at  his  absence  ;  but, 
in  the  bustle  and  laughter  of  the  harvest  field,  again  forgot 
the  occasional  tlioughts  of  his  useful  dog,  that  obtruded 
themselves  on  his  mind.  It  drew  towards  evening,  and 
still  no  Colin  came.  The  circumstance  was  becoming  un- 
accountable ;  none  had  seen  the  dog ;  and  uneasiness 
succeeded  to  anger.  He  now  left  his  reapers,  and  went 
to  the  house  to  inquire  of  Grizzel  if  the  animal  had  been 
in  the  house ;  but  she  answered  that  she  had  only  seen  him 
once  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
when,  after  receiving  a  piece  of  cake,  he  had  ran  off  with  it 
in  his  mouth,  nor  stopped  to  eat  it,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom.  This,  with  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving  him  in 
the  morning,  and  his  unaccountable  absence,  confirmed 
AVilliam  Kerr  in  his  opinion,  that  something  uncommon 
must  have  happened  to  him.  As  he  could  ill  do  without 
his  assistance  to  gather  his  sheep  for  the  night,  without 
returning  to  his  reapers,  he  set  out  for  the  spot  \ihere  the 
dog  had  left  him,  ever  and  anon  calling  him  by  his  well-' 
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known  whistle  and  name.  The  large  grey  stones  and  bar- 
ren muir  echoed  the  call  ;  but  no  Colin  appoart;d.  At  length 
lie  came  to  the  place,  and  was  surprised  and  overtaken  uilh 
fear,  as  he  observed  the  animal  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
with  something  close  beside  him,  which  he  seemed  to  watch. 
"  Colin,  Colin  !"  he  called  ;  "  poor  Colin  !" 
The  dog  did  not  rise  :  he  gave  every  mute  token  of  joy 
and  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  master,  looking  over  liis 
bushy  shoulder,  and  wagging  his  tail;  but  he  made  no  effort 
to  stir — fearful,  apparently,  of  disturbing  the  object  that 
lay  beside  him. 

"  Surely,"  said  his  master,  "  my  poor  dog  is  bewitched. 
Colin,  you  rascal,  what  have  you  there  .■'  Come  with  me  to 
the  sheep."     But  Colin  moved  not. 

The  farmer  stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  he  had  neither  the 
power  to  advance  nor  retreat ;  a  superstitious  fear  took 
possession  of  him  ;  his  hair  moved  upon  his  head  ;  a  ting- 
ling feeling  seemed  to  excite  every  muscle  of  his  body,  and 
depriv€  it  of  voluntary  motion.  The  fear,  in  fact,  of  the 
fairies  was  upon  him  ;  he  conceived  himself  the  victim  of 
fascination — a  conception  well  justified  by  his  own  conduct, 
for  he  could  not,  for  a  time,  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
object  of  his  alarm.  AThen  the  subject  Mas  considered, 
there  was  ground  for  his  fear.  Before  him,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  large  grey  boulder  stone,  within  a  few  yards, 
lay  liis  faithful  dog — a  creature  that  had  never  before  re- 
quired a  second  call  from  him — now  deaf  to  that  voice  it 
was  his  former  pleasure  to  obey  at  every  hazard.  He  Mas 
supporting  something  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  lovely 
child  sound  asleep,  nestled  close  into  his  bosom,  the  head 
resting  upon  his  shaggy  side,  and  its  curly,  golden  hair 
appearing  like  rays  of  light  on  the  pillow  upon  which  it 
rested.  The  face  appeared  more  beauteous  than  anything  of 
this  earth  he  had  ever  seen — so  delicate,  so  clear,  so  beauti- 
fully blended  was  rose  and  lily  ;  but  the  eyes  were  siiol- 
len  and  red  with  weeping,  pearly  drops  stole  in  slow 
succession  from  its  dark  eyelashes,  while  a  heavy  sob 
swelled  its  little  bosom  as  if  it  would  awaken  it.  The 
farmer,  with  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets, 
incapable  of  motion  or  cool  reflection,  stood  gazing  upon 
the  pair  as  they  lay  before  him — the  one  unconscious,  the 
other,  while  shewing  every  symptom  of  joy  he  could  silently 
express  at  sight  of  his  master,  yet  seemingly  fearful  as 
an  anxious  mother  of  disturbing  his  sleeping  charge.  As 
William  Kerr's  surprise  begijn  to  abate,  his  fears,  if  pos- 
sible, increased. 

"  Surely,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  this  is  one  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  fairies.  God  protect  me !  1  am  bewitched  as  well 
as  my  poor  dog.  I  never  felt  thus  before,  in  the  presence  of 
mere  earthly  being.  I  cannot  move — my  knees  can  scarce 
support  nie — I  cannot  withdraw  my  eyes  from  that  fearful 
object.  God  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the  enemy!"  And 
he  shut  his  eyelids  by  a  convulsive  effort. 

He  then  attempted  to  pray,  but  memory  had  fled  ;  nor 
psalm  nor  prayer  could'  he  call  up  to  his  aid,  the  palsy  of 
fear  had  so  completely  unhinged  him.  The  very  beauty  of 
the  object  increased  his  alarm;  for  he  had  heard  that  Satan 
is  never  more  to  be  feared  than  when  he  appears  as  an 
angel  of  light.  With  his  eyes  shut  by  a  nervous  effort,  ha 
turned  himself  round,  and  ran  to  his  reapers. 
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As  he  approaclieJ  them,  ,ind  the  distance  increased 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  fears,  liis  natural  firm- 
ness returned  ;  but  liis  countenance  still  beti'aved  the  agi- 
tation of  his  mind.'  The  reapers  were  just  quitting  the 
field,  having  accomplished  the  labours  of  the  day;  and,  see- 
ing him  running  towards  them,  crowded  round  him,  eagerly 
inquiring  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  recove.r  his  breath,  (so  swiftly  had  he  ran,)  to  give 
them  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  express  his  re- 
gret for  the  loss  of  Colin,  whom  he  never  more  expected 
to  see.  The  whole  group  were  struck  with  fear  and  amaze- 
ment, gazing  alternately  at  the  farmer  and  each  other — 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  strange  case;  but  all  agreed 
that  some  effort  ought  to  be  made  for  the  recovery  of  the 
dog.  John  Bell,  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  a  neighbour 
farmer,  spoke  and  said — 

"  ]\Iy  brethren,  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  is  great ;  but 
•t  is  overruled  by  One  greater  and  more  glorious.  Let  us 
employ  His  aid  ;  then  shall  we  go  forth  in  the  strength  of 
our  faith,  and  Satan  shall  flee  from  before  us." 

He  then  prayed,  and  the  reapers  kneeled.  When  his  ad- 
dress was  finished,  he  arose  with  a  firm  assurance  in  the 
Divine  protection. 

"  1  will  go  forth,"  said  he,  ''  in  the  strength  of  His  name, 
and  see  what  new  delusion  of  Satan  this  is.  William  Kerr, 
send  to  the  house  for  the  ha'  Bible,  that  I  may  carry  it  as  a 
shield  between  us  and  the  wiles  of  him  who  will  vanish 
before  the  holy  book,  like  mist  before  the  wind  " 

One  of  the  young  men  ran  to  the  house,  and  soon  returned 
with  his  mistress,  she  herself  carrying  the  important  volume, 
which  she  delivered  into  the  hands  of  John  Bell ;  and  the 
latter,  opening  it,  read  aloud  to  them  that  beautiful  chapter, 
the  fourteenth  of  St  John's  Gospel.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  farmer,  chanting  a  psalm, 
which  the  elder  gave  out,  as  they  walked  behind  him.  All, 
excepting  the  elder,  were  unnerved  by  fear — casting  many 
a  timid  glance  around,  and  ready,  at  the  least  alarm,  to  run 
back.  Curiosity  to  see  the  conclusion,  and  shame,  more  than 
firmness,  compelled  them  to  advance.  Bufore  they  reached 
the  stone  where  the  farmer  had  seen  his  dog  and  his  charge, 
Colin  came  bounding  to  them,  balking  for  joy,  and  fawning 
upon  his  master  and  mistress  ;  while  the  former,  in  a  burst 
of  joy  at  the  recovery  of  his  favourite,  exclaimed — 

"  Great  is  the  power  of  the  Word  I  The  charm  is  broken 
Colin,  Colin,  I  am   rejoiced  to  have  rescued  you  from  the 
evil  powers.     Come,  lad,  let  us  to  the  hill  and  weer  in  the 
ewes."     And,   with   his   usual  whistle,   he  pointed  to  the 
hill. 

Colin  would  not  yet  obey  the  wonted  order,  but  ran 
back  towards  the  large  grey  stone,  barking  in  an  unusual 
manner,  returning,  again  running  towards  it,  and  looking 
back  as  if  he  wished  his  master  to  follow.  The  whole  group 
were  in  amazement,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  these 
Ktrange  actions  of  the  dog  ;  but  they  had  yet  more  to  be 
surprised  at ;  for,  taking  the  end  of  his  master's  plaid  in 
his  mouth,  the  creature  endeavoured  gently  to  drag  him 
towards  the  stone.  As  the  party  thus  stood  irresolute, 
the  faint  wailing  of  a  child  was  distinctly  heard,  and  a  babe, 
supporting  its  feeble  arms  upon  the  stone,  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  other  side  of  it.  It  was  the  same  the 
farmer  had  previously  seen — his  fears  returned — several  of 
the  most  timid  fled  ;  but  Colin  ran  to  the  little  stranger, 
and  licked  the  tears  that  streamed  do«  n  its  cheeks,  while 
the  child  put  its  arms  around  his  neck,  and  leaned  its  head 
upon  its  uuw  friend.  That  they  witnessed  something  out  of 
the  usual  order  of  nature,  no  orte  present  had  the  smallest 
doubt ;  for  how,  by  earthly  means,  could  a  child  of  man 
have  reached  a  spot  so  lonely  and  secluded  ?  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  both  endeavoured,  by  the  most  endearing 
terms,  to  induce  Colin  to  leave  it  ;  but  in  vain. 

"What  can  this  mean.!'"  exclaimed    Grizzel      "Colin, 


Colin,  you  never  before  refus-ed  to  obey  mv  voice  ;  surely 
nothing  good  could  induce  you  to  disregard  it.  Come,  come, 
and  leave  that  unearthly  creature." 

John  Bell,  who  hud  boon  occupied  in  mental  derotinn, 
at  length  broke  silence — " 

"Let  us  not  judge  harshly,"  said  he;  "perhaps  it  is  a 
Christian  child,  dropped  here  by  the  fairies  as  they  were 
bearing  it  away  from  its  parents,  who  now  mourn  for  its 
loss,  and  nurse  a  changeling  in  its  place.  It  mav  have  been 
rescued  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  or  some  other  means,  from 
their  power.  In  the  strength  of  His  name,  I  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  real  nature,  either  by  putting  it  to  flight 
if  it  is  unearthly,  or  rescuing  it  from  death  if  it  is  human  ; 
for  we  must  not  leave  it  here  to  perish  through  cold  and 
want,  and  prove  ourselves  more  cruel  than  the  dumb 
mimal." 

As  he  spoke,  the  eye  of  the  child  turned  towards  them  ; 
t  gave  a  feeble  cry,  aTid  stretched  out  its  arms,  still  sup- 
ported by  the  dog.  The  elder  advanced  to  it,  and  placing 
the  Bible  upon  its  head,  it  smiled  in  his  face,  ar.d  grasped 
his  leg.  The  tiars  came  into  the  good  man's  eyes,  while 
Colin  bounded  for  joy,  and  licked  his  hand  as  it  rested  upon 
the  head  of  the  child. 

"  Come  forward,  my  friends,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  a  lovely 
child,  a  Christian  babe,  for  it  smiles  at  the  touch  of  the 
blessed  Word.  It  is  weak  ar.d  sore  spent,  and  calls  for 
attention  and  kindness." 

All  the  woman  was  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  farmer's 
wife  :  she  ran  to  the  babe  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom, 
kissing  it  as  it  smiled  in  her  face,  and  lisped  a  few  words 
in  a  language  none  present  could  understand.  The  fears 
of  all  were  now  neaily  dissipated  ;  those  who  had  fled 
returned  ;  all  the  females  in  turn  embraced  the  babe  ;  but 
the  fondness  of  William  Kerr  for  the  foundling  was  now 
equal  to  his  former  fears.  He  at  oiice  resolved  to  adopt  it 
as  his  own  until  its  sorrowing  parents  should  reclaim  it. 
Grizzel  concurred  in  the  sentiment  and  resolution  ;  and  he 
and  Colin,  who  now  had  resumed  all  his  wonted  obedience, 
set  off  for  the  hill,  while  the  other  returned  to  the  house. 
As  Grizzel  carried  the  child  home,  she  felt  her  love  for  it 
increase  ;  and  the  void  that  had  existed  in  her  bosom  ever 
since  her  marriage,  was  fast  filling  up.  The  child's  eyes 
were  of  a  deep  hazel,  and  gave  indications  of  beauty  ;  and 
its  clothes  were  of  a  far  finer  texture  than  those  worn  by  chiU 
drtn  of  humble  rank,  and'bespoke  a  good  origin.  Of  all  the 
females  present,  she  alone  felt  assured  that  it  was  a  proper 
child,  because  she  wished  it  to  be  so  ;  the  others  looked  upon 
it  still  with  some  misgivings  ;  revolving,  doubtless,  in  their 
minds,  the  strangeness  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  afi'air — and  not  the  least  of  these  was  the  locality  of  the 
child's  position.  It  was  a  lontly  spot,  bearing  no  good 
name,  close  by  a  beautiful  green  knoll,  standing  by  a  spring 
of  pure  water,  and  covered  with  daisies  ;  vhile  all  around 
was  heather  or  stuntrd  grass,  resembling  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  Strange  sights  were  reported  to  have  been  seen 
near  it ;  and  the  shepherd  lads,  in  the  still  evenings  of  sum- 
mer, were  wont  to  hear  there  strange  humming  noises, 
mixed  with  faint  tinklin^s — sure  signs,  of  course,  of  the 
presence  of  the  fairies.  It  was  called  the  Fairy  Knowe, 
while  the  stone  was  called  the  Eldrich  Stone — names  of 
bad  omen,  and  sufficient  to  scare  all  visiters  after  nightfall. 
The  newly  awakened  feelings  of  Grizzel  deprived  all  these 
ideas  and  recollections  of  that  weight  which  operated  with 
the  other  females,  and  warped  their  opinions  ;  and,  while 
they  concluded  that  nothing  good  could  be  found  in  such  a 
spot,  they  cautioned  Grizzel,  in  their  kindness,  to  be  wary 
that  the  creature  did  her  no  harm.  Grizzel  herself  was 
not  without  some  misgivings  ;  but  she  clung  to  the  babe 
that  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  resolved  to  put  to  the  test,  as 
soon  as  she  reaehed  home,  whether  it  was  really  a  fairy, 
I  or  a  child  stolen  by  these  kidnivcpers.     She  be'ieved  her 
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lest  to  be  sufficient  to  make  it,  if  a  fairy,  leave  her 
presence  ;  if  a  liuman  babe,  to  jilacc  it  beyond  tlieir 
power  to  recover  it,  cleanse  it  from  any  spell  they 
might  have  put  upon  it,  secure  it  from  the  evil  eye, 
(nd  prevent  its  being  forespoken.  For  these  most  import- 
ant purposes  she  borrowed  a  piece  of  money  (without 
assigning  a  reason  for  wanting  it)  from  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and,  as  soon  as  she  reached  home,  secured  herself  in 
the  spence  with  the  babe,  (for  no  one  must  see  her  in  the 
act,)  put  the  piece  of  money  into  simie  clean  water  with 
salt,  stripped  the  child  to  the  skin,  washed  it  carefully, 
then  took  its  shift  and  passed  it  thrice  through  the  smoke  of 
the  tire,  and  put  it  on  again  willi  the  wrong  side  out.  All 
this  w,^s  done  not  without  fear  and  trembling  on  the  part 
of  Orizzel  ;  but  her  new  found  treasure  was  unchanged,  and 
smiled  sweetly  in  her  face  as  she  proceeded  in  her  super- 
stitious operation.  Having  supplied  its  little  wants,  now 
fully  assured,  she  put  it  to  bed  with  joy  and  satisfaction, 
and  looked  on  it  till  it  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.  Scarce  had 
she  accomplished  this,  when  William  Kerr  entered  with 
John  Bell,  upon  whom  he  had  called  as  he  returned  from 
the  hill,  to  aid  him  with  his  counsel  and  advice. 

'•Well,  Grizzel,"  said  he,  "  is  it  a  lad  or  a  lass  bairn  we  hae 
found  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  (for  a'  the  fear  it  gae  me,)  by 
what  our  elder  has  said,  that  it  is  nae  fairy,  but  an  unchris- 
tcned  wean  the  elves  had  been  carry  in  awa  frae  its  parents, 
wha,  1  hae  nae  doot,  are  noo  mouriiin  its  loss." 

"  Indeed,  guidman,"  replied  Grizzid,  "  it  is  as  sonsie  a 
lass  bairn  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  and  a's  richt.  It  is  nae 
fairy,  I'm  satisfied,  and  I'm  right  glad  on't  ;  for  she'll  be  a 
groat  comfort  to  us,  now  that  we  are  getting  up  in  years,  if 
lier  ain  mother  doesna  come  to  take  her  to  her  ain  bosom  ; 
but  o'  that  I  think  there  is  little  chance  ;  fur,  by  the  few 
words  it  spoke,  it  is  nae  child  o'  cor  land." 

"  William  Kerr,"  s.iid  the  elder,  "if,  as  your  wife  proposes, 
you  mean  to  keep  this  child,  there  is  one  duty  to  perform, 
both  for  its  sake  and  your  own — and  that  is,  it  must  be  bap- 
tized; for  there  IS  no  doubt  this  sacred  right  has  either  been 
withheld  or  neglected,  or  the  Enemy  would  not  have  had  the 
power  to  do  as  he  has  done.  To-morrow  I  will  go  myself 
to  the  minister  and  talk  with  him  ;  and  ne.xt  Lord's  Day  you 
or  I  must  present  it  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible  church, 
of  which  I  pray  it  may  be  a  worthy  member.  Are  you  con- 
tent ?" 

"  Far  mair  than  content,"  replied  the  farmer:  "I  will 
rejoice  and  bless  God  for  the  occasion  as  fervently  as  if  she 
were  my  ain.  ^Nliile  I  hae  a  bit  or  a  beild  she  shall  neither 
feel  hunger  nor  cold." 

The  parties  separated  for  the  night,  and  the  new-found 
stranger  slept  in  the  bosom  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
On  tlie  following  Sabbath  it  was  taken  to  the  church  of 
Minniegaff,  to  be  baptized.  The  church  was  crowded  to 
excess.  Every  one  that  could,  by  any  effort,  get  there, 
attended  to  witness  the  christening  of  a  fairy,  all  expecting 
something  uncommon  to  occur.  The  farmer  and  his  wife, 
they  thought,  were  too  rash  to  harbour  it  in  their  house,  for 
it  was  not  chancy  to  be  at  feud  with  "  the  good  people," 
M  ho,  out  of  revenge,  might  shoot  his  cattle  ;  and,  verilv, 
during  that  summer,  a  good  many  had  already  died  of  elve 
shots.  As  the  christening  party  approached  the  church, 
every  one  was  anNious  to  get  a  peep  at  the  young  creature. 
It  was  so  beautiful  that  it  could  not,  they  said,  be  a  com- 
mon child  ;  neither  was  it  a  changeling,  for  changelings  are 
weazened,  yammering,  ill-looking  things,  that  greet  night 
and  day,  and  never  grow  bigger.  Contrary  to  the  expect- 
ations of  almost  all  the  congregation,  when  the  farmei  Jnd 
his  party  entered  the  church,  the  child  neither  screamed  nor 
flew  off  in  a  fla.sh  of  fire,  but  smiled  as  beautiful  as  a  cherub. 
The  service  went  on  as  usuaJ  The  farmer  stood  up  and 
took  the  holy  vows  upon  himsell,  and  gave  the  lovily  babe 
llie  name  of  Helen.     The  girl  throve,  and  became  the  oride 


of  her  foster  parents,  who  iovod  her  as  inten.sely  as  if  .she 
had  been  their  own  child  ;  and  Colin  became,  if  possible, 
more  beloved.by  them,  as  Helen's  playfellow. 

A  few  months  after  the  finding  of  Helen,  as  Grizzel  was 
one  day  examining  the  silken  dress  which  she  wore  when  dis- 
covered on  the  muir,  and  which  had  never  been  put  on  since 
— bi'ing  soiled  and  damp  when  taken  off — she  discovered  a 
piece  of  paper  in  one  of  the  folds,  much  cresscd,  as  if  it  had 
been  placed  there  by  some  one  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
It  was  written  in  French  ;  neither  the  farmer  nor  henself  could 
read  it ;  but  William,  on  the  first  oppoitunity, took  andshewed 
it  to  the  minister,  who  translated  it  as  follows  : — "  Merciful 
God  I  protect  me  and  my  child  from  the  fury  of  my  husband, 
who  has  returned,  after  liis  long  absence,  more  gloomy  than 
ever.  Alas!  in  wh.at  have  I  offended  him?  If  I  have,  witli- 
outanyintention,  done  so,  my  dear  baby,  youcannothave  given 
olfence.  Good  God  !  there  are  preparations  for  a  journey 
making  in  the  court-yard — horse,  saddle,  and  pillion.  \\' here 
am  I  to  be  carried  to?  i\Iy  babe  I  I  will  not  be  parted  from 
you  but  by  death  !  Ilisfeetarc  on  the  stairs.  I  hear  his  voice. 
Alas  !  I  tremble  at  that  sound  which  was  once  music  to  my 
soul.  Holy  Virgin  !  he  approaches  !"  Here  the  writing 
ceased.  It  threw  no  light  upon  the  event,  further  than  it 
shewed  that  the  mother  of  the  cliild  was  unhappy,  and  above 
the  lower  ranks  of  life.  The  paper  William  left  « ilh  the 
minister,  at  his  request. 

The  little  Helen  grew,  and  became  even  more  lovely  and 
engaging — the  delight  and  joy  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Yet  their  happiness  had  in  it  a  mixture  of  pain  ;  for  they 
never  thought  of  her  but  with  a  fear  lest,  as  not  being  their 
own  child,  she  should  be  claimed  and  taken  from  them.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  Helen  grew  apace.  She  was  of  quick  parts, 
and  learned,  with  facility,  everything  she  was  taught — a 
circumstance  which  induced  many  to  believe  that  the  fairies 
were  her  private  tutors.  The  opinion  was  justified  by 
other  circumstances.  She  was  thoughtful  and  solitary  for 
a  child.  The  Eldrich  Stone  was  her  favouiite  haunt.  She 
seldom  joined  in  the  sports  of  the  other  children  of  her  age 
— having,  indeed,  little  inducement ;  for  they  were  always 
fearful  of  her,  and  felt  constraint  in  her  presence.  Some  of 
the  most  forward  taunted  her  with  the  cognomen  of  Fairy 
Helen  ;  and  if  she  was  successful,  (as  she  often  was,)  in  their 
childish  sports,  they  left  her,  saying,  "  Who  could  win  with 
a  fairy  !"  This  chilled  the  joyous  heart  of  the  fair  Helen,  and 
was  the  cause  of  many  tears,  which  the  kind  Grizzel  \;ouId 
kiss  off  with  more  than  maternal  love.  As  she  grew  up, 
she  withdrew  herself  from  the  society  of  those  who  thus 
grieved  her  ;  but  there  was  one  individual  who  ever  took  her 
part,  and  boldly  stood  forth  in  her  defence.  Tliis  was  ^\'illie, 
"the  widow's  son,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  for  no  one  knew 
his  surname.  He  lived  with  an  aged  woman,  who  passed  as 
his  mother;  but  the  more  knowing  females  of  the  village  said 
she  could  not,  from  her  apparent  age,  bear  that  character. 
She  had  come  there  no  one  knew  from  whence,  and  inhabited 
a  lone  cottage  with  the  boy. .  She  appeared  to  be  extremely 
poor,  yet  sought  no  aid  from  any  one.  William  was  better 
clad  than  any  child  in  the  parish,  and  much  care  had  been 
taken  in  his  education.  She  had  (by  the  proper  legitimate 
right)  the  name  of  being  a  witch.  Slie  sought  not  the 
acquaintance  of  her  neighbours  ;  and.  when  addressed  by  any 
of  them,  was  very  reserved,  but  civil  :  while  the  only  thing 
that  saved  her  from  persecution,  was  her  regular  and  devout 
attendance  at  church,  along  with  the  child,  Willi, im,  and  the 
good  opinion  of  the  worthy  minister  Yet  this  scarcely 
saved  her ;  for,  when  anything  untoward  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood,  itwas  always  laid  to  hercharge.  William  was 
six  or  seven  years  older  than  Helen,  and,  still  smarting  under 
the  taunts  he  had  himself  endured,  was  her  champion,  and 
none  dared  offer  her  insult  in  his  presence.  Her  timid  heart 
clunc  to  him  and  loved  him  as  a  brotlier,  and  they  were  evei 
togetlur — as  he  accompanied  Ler  to  and  from  school,  as  if  she 
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h:;d  been  his  sister.     lie  was  now  about  eighteen,  tall  and 
athletic  for  his  age,  and  of  a  firm  and  resnlute  mind. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  j-ear  1088,  that  a  strange 
horseman,  with  a  servant  behind  him,  was  seen  to  approach 
the  lone  cottage  of  the  widow,  to  dismount  and  enter  it. 
He  remained  for  several  hours,  during  which  his  ser- 
vant wa?  busy  purchasing  a  horse  and  the  necessary  fur- 
niture for  an  immediate  departure.  Willie  was  afterwards 
seen  bounding  across  the  fields,  towards  the  house  of  William 
Kerr,  which  he  entered  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell ;  for 
I  am  going  to  leave  ^Minniegaif  for  a  long  time,  and  I  could 
not  think  of  going  without  seeing  you,  and  letting  you  know 
my  good  fortune." 

Helen  burst  into  tears  and  sol)b«d.  "  O  Willie  !"  she 
cried,  "  who  will  take  my  pirt  when  you  are  gone  >  I  ^yill 
have  no  friend  left  but  my  dear  father  and  mother,  and  I 
will  miss  you  so  much  ;  but  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  be  grieved 
tor  your  departure,  if  your  fortune  is  good."  And  she  tried 
to  subdue  her  tears. 

"  Yes,  Helen,"  said  he,  "  my  fortune  is  good :  I  have 
found,  what  I  hope  you  will  soon  find,  a  long-lost  father — a 
parent  I  knew  not  e.\isted.  I  now  know  that  Elizabeth  is 
not  my  mother,  but  has  only  had  the  charge  of  me  during 
my  father's  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  He  is  now  returned 
with  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is  restored  to  his  estate. 
I  am  going  to  London  to  join  him,  where  I  will  often  think 
of  you,  Helt  n.  Farewell !"  And,  clasping  the  weeping  Helen 
to  his  bosom,  he  ran  back  to  his  cottage,  took  farewell  of 
Elizabeth,  and,  full  of  hope  and  joyous  expectation,  soon 
was  out  of  sight. 

After  the  departure  of  Willie,  Helen  felt  for  long  a 
loneliness  she  had  never  felt  before.  The  Eldrich  Stone 
used  to  be  her  favourite  resort ;  but  she  was  now  much  dedi- 
cated to  Elizabeth,  who,  being  left  alone,  became  fond  of 
her  company,  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  dav  in  the 
farmer's  house,  but  continuing  as  reserved  and  taciturn  as 
she  had  always  been.  In  vain  Grizzel  endeavoured  to 
know  from  her  who  Willie's  father  was,  or  his  name  :  all 
she  ever  would  communicate  was,  that  his  was  a  gallant 
name  ;  and  the  time,  slie  hoped,  was  now  come,  wlien  he 
might  pronounce  it  with  tlie  best  of  the  land.  Thus  time 
jiassed  on,  and  Willie  was  almost  forgot  by  every  one  save 
Elizabeth  and  Helen — the  one  dv/elling  on  the  loved  theme 
M-ith  all  the  fondness  of  a  parent,  the  other  with  that  of  a 
beloved  brother  ;  but  no  news  of  him  had  as  yet  reached  the 
cottage  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  now  become  very  frail,  while 
Helen  paid  her  every  attention  in  her  power. 

The  seasons  had,  fur  the  last  three  years,  been  most 
nnjiropitious  ;  the  poor  were  suffering  from  famine,  and  the 
more  wealthy  were  much  straitened  in  tlieir  circumstances, 
and^impoverished  by  the  death  of  their  cattle  from  want  of 
fodder.  In  summer — if  it  could  be  called  summer — when  the 
sun  was  not  seen  for  weeks  together,  when  the  whole  atmos- 
))here  was  surcharged  bv  fogs,  when  the  ground  was  deluged 
by  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  piercing  cold,  tlie  grain  Uiat  was 
sown  did  not  ripen  sufliciently  cither  for  food  to  man  or  seed 
to  sow  ;  while  the  cattle,  seized  by  unknown  diseases,  lan- 
guished and  died.  JMonev,  in  those  distant  parts,  was  of 
small  avail  ;  for  none  had  grain  to  dispose  of,  or  help  to 
bestow,  upon  the  numerous  applicants  who  thronged  the 
doors  of  the  larger  farmers.  Nettles,  marsh  mallows, 
and  every  weed  that  was  not  immediately  hurtful,  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  devoured  by  the  famished  people. 
Among  all  this  suffering,  William  Kerr  did  not  escape. 
The  lengthened  and  unprecedentedlv  deep  snow-storms 
were  fatal  to  his  flocks,  and,  before  the  fourth  winter,  he 
had  not  one  left  to  take  care  of.  His  black  cattle  died, 
until  he  was  equally  bereft  of  all  ;  and  that  house  where 
j)lonty  had  always  been,  and  from  whence  the  beggar  was 
never  sent   away  hungry,   was    now   tlie   aboJe   of  want 


bordering  on  famine.  Yet  despondency  never  clouded  his 
brow,  and  his  heait  was  strong  in  Christian  faith,  and  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God.  Evening  and  morning  his  simple  sacri- 
fice was  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  grace  w  ith  as  fervent? 
love  and  adoration  as  in  the  davs  of  his  greatest  prosperitv ; 
while  the  assiduous  and  gentle  Helen  mingled  her  tears 
with  those  of  Grizzel,  as  much  for  the  miserv  that  was 
around  them  as  their  own.  The  winter  of  the  fifth  year  had 
set  in  with  unusual  severity,  long  before  its  usual  time,  and 
all  that  William  had  secured  of  his  crop  was  a  feiv  bushels  of 
oats,  so  black  and  bitter  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  of 
hunger  would  have  compelled  a  human  being  to  have  tasted 
the  flour  thev  produced.  Their  only  cow — the  last  of  six  which 
had  in  former  years  abundantly  supplied  their  dairy — now 
lean  and  shrunk,  had  long  since  withheld  her  nourishing 
stream.  It  was  a  beautiful  animal,  the  pride  of  Helen  and 
Grizzel,  was  reared  upon  the  farm,  and  obeyed  Helen's 
voice  like  a  dog.  With  great  exertion  and  assiduity  she 
had  procured  for  it  support ;  but  the  grass  did  not  give  its 
wonted  nourislunent,  being  stinted  and  sour,  and  in  vain 
was  now  all  her  care.  The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
and  the  animal  was  pining  with  hunger,  and  must  inevitably 
die  from  vvant. 

Great  was  the  struggle,  and  bitter  the  tears  thev  shed, 
before  they  gave  consent  to  have  their  favourite  put  tcr  death. 
Yet  it  was  reasonable  ;  for  the  carcase  was  requisite  to  sustain 
their  own  existence  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  whom  the  good 
farmer  had  removed  to  his  own  home,  lest  she  had  died 
for  want,  or  been  plundered  in  those  times  of  suffering  and 
distress^when  even  the  bands  of  natural  affection  were  rent 
asunder  by  famine,  and  children  were  devouring  in  secret 
any  little  eatable  they  found,  without  giving  a  share  to  their 
more  famished  parents,  while  parents  grudged  a  morsel  to 
their  expiring  children.  Thus  passed  another  miserable 
winter,  and  death  was  now  busy  around  tliem  ;  numbers  died 
from  want  and  unwholesome  food,  and,  among  the  rest,  old 
Elizabeth  sickened  and  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  but,  to  her 
last  moment,  she  never  divulged  to  Helen,  nwch  as  she  loved 
her,  any  circumstance  regarding  Willie.  Helen,  indeed, 
in  the  present  distress,  thought  not  of  him  ;  and  when  Eliza- 
beth used  to  regret  his  neglect  of  her,  she  only  remembered 
him  as  a  former  playfellow  and  generous  school  companion. 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  as  Helen  sat  by  her  bedside, 
administering  to  her  wants,  she  put  forth  her  emaciated 
and  withered  hands,  and,  taking  Helen's,  kissed  them,  and 
l)lessed  her  for  the  care  and  attention  she  had  paid  her. 
Pointing  to  a  small  chest  in  which  her  clothes  were  kept, 
she  gave  Helen  the  key,  and  requested  her  to  open  it  and 
bring  a  small  ebony  box  to  her.  Helen  did  as  desired  ; 
and,  when  she  received  the  box,  she  opened  it  by  touching 
a  concealed  spring.  Helen  looked  on  in  ama2en>ent ;  for 
in  the  box  were  many  jewels,  and  several  valuable  rings. 
The  old  woman  took  them  out,  one  by  one,  and  laid  them 
upon  the  bed,  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  of 
no  value  ;  then  took  out  a  small  bundle  of  letters,  which 
she  kissed  and  wept  over  for  a  few  moments;  then,  looking 
up,  she  said — 

'•  O  Great  Author  of  my  being  !  p.irdon  this,  my  last 
thought  of  earth,  when  my  whole  soul  ought  to  be  employed 
in  thanking  Thee  for  Thy  mercies,  and  imploring  pardon 
for  my  many  sins.  Oh,  how  I  now  lament  mv  infirmities  I — 
but  there  is  still  hope  for  even  the  chief  of  sinners,  which 
I  am,  in  the  blood  of  Jesus."  She  then  sunk  overpowered 
upon  her  pillow  for  a  time,  and  at  length  recovering,  con- 
tinued— "■  Dear  Helen,  when  I  am  gone,  keep  these  baubles 
to  yourself.  Alas  !  they  were  purchased  by  me  by  years  of 
misery.  These  papers  you  will  keep  for  William,  should 
he  ever  return  to  inquire  after  me  ;  if  not,  destroy  them  ; 
vou  are  at  liberty  to  look  over  them  if  you  choose,  when  I 
am  no  more.  In  this  box  you  will  also  find  a  small  sum 
in  gold.     When  it  i'lcascs  God  to  give  his  sinful  creature! 
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more  favourable  seasons,  it  will  restock  this  present  de- 
solate farm,  and  in  part  only  restore  the  debt  of  gratitude 
ve  owe  a  worthy  man." 

Helen,  with  tears,  accepted  the  bequest,  and  restored  it 
to  the  oaken  chest  ;  then  kneeled  by  the  bedside  of  the 
pufiecer,  and  prayed  with  all  her  heart  for  her  recovery  ; 
but  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  Elizabeth — she  fell  into 
stupor,  and  never  spoke  again.  Helen  and  her  foster 
jiarents  felt  real  sorrow  at  the  death  of  tlieir  inmate,  for  she 
■was  a  pleasant  companion  to  a  pious  auditory.  Though 
taciturn  on  every  subject  but  what  was  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
her  soul  became  as  if  on  fire  when  she  conversed  on  her 
favourite  theme,  and  a  sublimity  was  in  her  language  that 
carried  away  her  hearers,  and  forced  conviction  upon  the 
cold  and  indifferent. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  Helen  shewed  to 
William  and  his  wife  the  magnificent  bequest  of  the  old 
lady.  Although  they  knew  not  the  exact  value  of  the 
gems,  they  knew  it  must  be  considerable;  and  the  guineas 
were  above  two  hundred.  Their  astonishment  was  great 
at  the  good  fortune  of  Helen  ;  for  they  had  always  thought, 
iVom  her  dress  and  humility,  that  Elizabeth  was  poor, 
although  she  never  sought  relief,  but  lived  principally  upon 
the  produce  of  her  little  kailyard,  and  the  meal  she  pur- 
chased each  vear,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  along  with 
her  meat.  This  unexpected  wealth  added  not  to  their 
happiness,  nor  in  the  least  abated  their  grief  for  the  loss  of 
the  giver.  Scanty  as  the  necessaries  of  life  were,  William 
Kerr  was  far  from  poor ;  but,  at  this  time,  money  could  not 
procure  food  in  many  of  the  distant  parts  of  Scotland. 

Bvstrict  economy,  they  contrived  to  put  over  the  next  long 
and  dismal  winter,  and  even  to  have  something  to  spare  for 
the  more  necessitous  of  their  neighbours,  in  hopes  that  the 
ensuing  spring  would  put  an  end  to  their  privations;  but  it 
jirovcd  cold  and  barren  as  the  others  had  been,  and  the 
more  necessitous  of  the  surviving  population  had  retired  to 
the  sea-shore,  tp  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  picking  the 
Sihell-fish  from  the  rocks,  and  eating  the  softer  sea-weeds. 
Often  in  vain  the  most  dexterous  fisher  essayed  his  skill, 
and  returned  without  a  single  fish  ;  for  even  those  had  for- 
saken the  shores  of  the  famishing  land,  driven  off  by  the 
storms,  and  the  swell  and  surge,  that  for  weeks  together 
beat  upon  the  coast. 

In  this  the  extreme  of  theii  distie^s,  William  Kerr  heard 
that  a  vessel  had  arrived  at  Stranraer  with  gra'n.  ^\"ithout 
delay  he  mounted  his  sole  remaining  horse,  now  so  much 
reduced  that  it  could  scarce  bear  his  weight,  and  set  off  for 
the  port — a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Short  as  it  was,  it 
<vas  late  in  the  evening  ere  he  arrived  ;  and  he  found,  to  his 
regret,  that  all  had  been  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours— being 
dispersed  about  the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Through  much  importunity,  and  by  jiaying  a  great  price,  he 
procured  a  scanty  supply  ;  and  next  morning,  laying  it  on 
ids  horse,  went  back  to  his  home,  rejoicing  that  he  had  pro- 
cured it  ;  for  what  he  had  reaped  the  liarvest  before  was 
now  nearly  all  consumed.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of 
the  present  summer  being  belter  than  the  preceding  one, 
he  resolved  to  shut  up  his  house  and  retire  to  Stranraer, 
until  it  should  please  God  to  remove  his  wrath  from  the 
land.  He  took  this  step,  because  there  he  could  procure 
subsistence  for  money,  although  the  price  was  exorbitant. 

With  regret  they  bade  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  their  former 
happiness  ;  and,  taking  all  their  valuables  and  cash,  locked 
up  tlieir  home;  and,  with  their  one  horse,  which  carried 
the  load,  accompanied  by  Colin,  now  old  and  blind,  led  by 
Helen,  the  sad  procession  moved  on  their  dull  and  wearv 
way.  The  land  was  desolate  ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  June, 
yet  not  a  bud  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  whins  shewed  only  their 
paudy  yellow  flowers,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  surrounding 
dreary  scenes.  Arrived  at  Stranraer,  they  found  their  situ- 
gtiou  much  more  comfortable  ;  as  provisions  could  be  had 


there,  although  the  prices  were  e.\orbitant.  Several  of  the 
inhabitants  imported  grain  from  England  and  Ireland,  in  small 
q\iantilies,  for  themselves  and  such  as  could  purchase  at 
the  price  they  demanded  for  it — which  comparatively  feiv 
could  ;  and  what  was  thus  brought  was  in  a  manner  con- 
cealed,  for  the  magistrate,  by  act  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland, 
had  the  power  to  seize  any  store  of  grain,  either  in  passi/ig 
through  the  burgh  or  concealed  in  it,  and  sell  it  to  (he 
people  at  their  own  price.  This  prevented  those  who  could 
from  importing  it  from  a  distance,  save  in  small  quantities. 

Helen's  heart  bled  to  see  the  famishing  multitudes  wander- 
ing along  the  beach  at  high  water,  like  shadows — so  thin,  so 
iva.sted — looking  with  longing  eves  for  the  retreat  of  the  tide, 
that  they  might  commence  their  search  fur  any  shell-fish  they 
could  find  upon  the  rocks,  or  any  other  substance  whicli 
the  ingenuity  of  man  could  convert  to  food,  however  loath- 
some, to  satisfy  the  hunger  that  was  consuming  them 
There  were  to  be  seen  mothers,  bearing  their  infants — 
unmindful  of  the  rain  that  for  days  poured  down,  more  or 
less  ;  and  fathers,  more  resembling  spectres  than  men,  either 
upon  their  knees  in  the  middle  of  their  family,  imploring 
heaven  for  aid,  or  following  the  wave  in  its  slow  retreat  to 
the  utmost  bound  with  anxious  looks,  exulting  if  their 
search  procured  them  a  few  limpets  or  wilks. 

During  this  tedious  summer,  William  Kerr  returned 
occasionally  to  his  deserted  farm  ;  but  it  lay  waste  and  unin- 
viting, more  resembling  a  swamp  than  arable  land.  His 
heart  fell  within  him  at  the  sight.  No  one  had  called  ; 
everything  remained  as  it  was;  even  the  direction  he  had  writ- 
ten upon  his  door,  telling  where  he  was  to  be  found,  remained 
undefaced,  save  by  the  pelting  rain.  Towards  autumn  the 
weather  became  mote  warm  and  dry,  and  promised  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  family,  with  joy,  returned  once  more 
to  the  farm,  to  prepare  for  better  seasons.  As  soon  as  thev 
entered  the  cold  damp  house,  where  fire  had  not  been 
kindled  for  many  months,  Colin,  the  faithful  and  sagacious 
dog,  blind  as  he  was,  gave  a  feeble  bark  for  joy,  ran  totter- 
ing round  each  well-remembered  spot  ;  then,  stretching  him- 
self on  his  wonted  lair  beside  the  fire,  which  Helen  was 
busy  kindling,  licked  her  hand  as  she  patted  his  head, 
stretched  his  limbs,  gave  a  faint  howl,  and  expired.  All 
felt  as  if  they  had  lost  a  friend. 

This  winter  was  more  mild  than  any  that  had  been 
remembered  for  many  vears,  and  gave  token  of  an  earlv  and 
genial  spring.  The  famine  was  still  very  severe  ;  but  hope 
began  to  appear  in  the  faces  of  the  mobt  reduced  and  de- 
sponding. William  Kerr  procured  seed  corn  from  Stran- 
raer, and  distributed  some  among  his  less  wealthy  neigh- 
bours to  sow  their  lands. 

For  eleven  long  years  no  word  had  been  received  of  Willie, 
the  widow's  son,  as  he  had  been  called,  although  he  had  been 
often  the  subject  of  discourse  at  William  Kerr's  fireside. 
The  little  ebony  box  had  never  been  opened  since  the  day 
of  the  funeral.  There  was  now  little  chance  of  his  ever 
returning  to  receive  its  contents,  and  far  less  of  Helen's  c\er 
leaving  ^Minniegaff  in  quest  of  him  ;  and,  as  Elizabeth  had 
allowed  Helen,  if  she  chose,  to  read  the  papers,  William 
and  Grizzel  proposed  that  she  should  do  so.  She  immediately 
opened  it,  and  took  out  the  packet,  which  was  neatly  sealed, 
and  tied  by  a  ribbon  There  was  no  direction  upon  it. 
Having  broken  it  open,  the  first  paper  was  found  to  be 
directed  ''To  William  B of  B ;"  and  ran  thus  : — 

"I\Iy  Di-.\R  William, — You  will  not  have  seen  this 
nntil  I  am  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  I  hope  the  communion 
of  saints  in  heaven,  through  Jesus  our  Lord.  You  have 
ever  believed  that  I  am  your  parent  ;  but  I  am  not.  I  am 
only  voiir  aunt — your  father  being  a  much  younger  brother, 
who  was  the  delight  of  his  mother  and  myself;  for,  from  hij 
earliest  dawning  of  reason,  liis  mind  was  of  a  pious  turn, 
and  we  loved  him  as  much  as  he  was  the  aversion  of  hife 
father.  XI  i<  cldei^br oilier  had  engrossed  all  his  parent's  love  • 
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for  he  was  more  like  liimsolf,  and  cared  not  for  anytliing 
tliat  savoured  of  the  fear  of  God.  My  father  had  been  a 
Cavalier,  and  suffered  a  share  of  liis  sovereign's  misfortunes, 
and  liated  the  Covenanters  with  a  perfect  hatred  ;  but  he 
interfered  not  «'ith  his  pious  wife  in  her  mode  of  worship, 
until  vour  father  shewed  an  aversion,  when  yet  a  boy,  to 
loin  in  the  profanity  and  revelry  which  he  and  his  elder  son 
delighted  in.  It  was  after  this  that  he  began  to  storm  and 
llireaten  his  wife,  for  instilling  her  puritanical  notions,  as  he 
called  them,  into  his  children.  We  were  immediately  taken 
from  her.  I  was  sent  to  an  aunt  of  his  own  opinion  ;  and 
Andrew,  your  father,  to  the  University  in  Paris.  Your 
father  I  never  heard  of  for  some  years.  ]\Iy  mother  I  never 
saw  again  until  she  was  upon  her  deathbed,  when  she  gave 
me  the  jewels  j'ou  will  find  in  the  box  with  this.  Make 
a  good  use  of  them,  and  may  they  prove  a  blessing,  in 
placing;  you  above  want,  if  I  am  taken  away  before  you  are 
claimed  by  your  father,  which  he  will  do  if  he  lives,  and  is 
allowed  to  return  to  Scotland;  if  not,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  trace  him  out  by  their  means.  But  I  must  proceed  : — I 
was  still  residing  with  my  father's  aunt,  when  your  father 
returned  to  Scotland,  bringing  with  him  from  France  a 
Scottish  lady  of  family,  whom  he  had  married  there.  Being 
very  uncomfortably  situated,  I  went  to  reside  with  him. 
The  troubles  about  religion,  which  distracted  the  country, 
had  been  laying  it  waste  for  some  time.  Your  father  took 
a  leading  part  for  the  Covenant,  and  joined  the  insurgents. 
The  fatal  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  was  fought.  Your 
fallier  was  dangerously  wounded  ;  but  escaped.  He  was 
concealed  by  a  faithful  servant,  and  brought  home,  where 
'we  concealed  him  from  the  search  that  was  made,  until  his 
recovery.  Your  mother,  who  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
jiever  recovered  the  shock.  She  sickened,  and  died  before 
lier  liusband  was  convalescent.  Your  father  was  obliged  to 
fly  his  country  in  disguise  ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
a  price  set  upon  his  head  ;  for,  though  he  had  been  seen  to  fall, 
his  body  had  not  been  found.  I  was  driven  from  his  house, 
and  retired  to  this  wild  as  a  place  of  security,  of  which  I 
informed  vour  father.  He  was,  when  I  wrote  this,  at  the 
Hague,  a  merchant,  and  wealthy.  You  were  too  young  to 
remember  any  of  these  events,  and  I  was  as  familiar  in  your 
sight  as  your  sainted  mother.  If  you  apply  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  should   your  father  be  dead,   he  will   be   vour 

friend  for  his  sake.  Elizabeth  B ." 

Tiie  next  paper  was  a  letter  in  a  neat  female  hand,  which 
had  evidently  been  blotted  by  the  tears  either  of  the  writer 
or  the  reader ;  for  it  was  blistered  in  many  places,  and  the 
ink  ert'aced. 

"  Jly  Loving  Er,iz\nETii, — Pity  me  ;  for  my  heart  is 
broken — I  am  weighed  down  by  many  sorrows,  and  have 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  relieve  this  bursting  heart  but  you. 
Alas  !  the  illusions  of  love  are  gone.  I  ani  now  the  aver.sion 
of  my  lord.  I  fear  his  love  for  me  is  fled  for  eyer,  in  spite 
of  all  my  endeavours  to  please  him.  At  the  birth  of  my 
beauteous  babL',  he  left  the  castle  in  displeastire.  Unfeeling 
Charles  !  when  I  expected  rapture  in  his  eye  at  the  sight 
of  his  child,  he  turned  from  it  as  if  he  loathed  it,  because  it 
was  not  a  boy.  For  eighteen  months  he  has  been  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  court,  and  returned  only  a  few  weeks  since. 
Alas  !  how  his  manner  is  changed  !  I  am  treated  with  harsh- 
ness ar)d  scorn.  The  only  consolation  I  have  now  left,  he 
threatens  to  deprive  me  of,  and  send  her,  young  as  she  is, 
to  a  nunnery  in  France,  and  make  her  profess.  I  have 
been  on  my  knees  again  and  again  to  niy  cruil  lord  to 
nilow  me  to  be  her  companion.  This  he  sternly  refuses.  Oh, 
teach  me,  my  dear  Eliza,  how  1  may  soften  his  obdurate 
lu'art ;  for,  cruel  as  he  is,  I  love  him  still,  and  would  die  a 
thousand  deatlis  rather  than  off"end  him.  Had  I  nevor  loved 
liim  so  sincerely,  I  never  had  been  so  miserable.  Holy 
Virgin,  be  my  aid  !  and  all  the  saints  befriend  me  !  I  know 
it  is  not  because  I  am  an  unworthy  dauiihter  of  the  uni- 


versal church  that  he  now  lias  ceased  to  love  me ;  for  he 
knew  I  was  so  before  we  wed.  He,  alas  !  cares  for  nothing 
holy  ;  and,  in  his  conversation,  even  favours  the  church  of 
my  faith.  Again,  I  imj]lore,  advise  and  pity  me,  your  poor 
and  heart-broken 

Louisa  B ." 

The  only  other  paper  was  also  a  letter  in  the  same  hand, 
as  follows  : — 

"  I\Iy  Deak  Elizabeth, — Fate  has  done  its  worst,  and 
my  heart  is  not  broken,  neither  am  1  distracted.  I  am 
bereft  of  my  treasure ;  it  was  torn  from  me  by  its  unnatural 
father  with  threats  and  imprecations.  I  know  no  more  ;  for 
nature  sank  under  his  cruelty.  When  I  recovered,  my  lord — 
now  mj/  lord  no  longer — had  left  the  ca.stle.  I  would  have 
followed,  though  I  knew  not  whither  ;  but  I  was  detained  a 
prisoner  in  my  room,  and  denied  the  presence  of  every  one, 
except  strange  menials  he  had  appointed  as  my  keepers. 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  attempt,  and  am  now  with  mr 
uncle.  I  leave  this  land,  in  which  I  have  suffered  so  much, 
for  France,  in  search  of  my  heart's  treasure  ;  nor  will  I 
cease  my  wanderings  until  I  find  my  child.  Farewell !  per- 
haps for  ever  ! 

Louisa  B ." 

Helen  and  the  now  aged  Grizzel  shed  tears  over  the 
sufferings  of  Louisa,  replaced  the  papers,  and  wished  that 
William  might  once  more  return,  if  it  were  for  no  more  than 
to  inquire  if  he  could  say  whether  his  relation  had  found 
her  child  or  not.  The  packet  could  reveal  nothing  to  him 
but  what  he  already  knew. 

The  following  summer  was  genial  and  warm,  and  the 
crops  luxuriant  to  profusion.  Nature  appeared  anxious  to 
make  amends  for  the  barrenness  of  the  preceding  years- 
Famine  had  disappeared,  but  poverty  had  laid  its  cold  hand 
upon  many  a  family  who  before  had  never  known  want. 
The  more  fortunate  William  Kerr  and  Helen  distributed 
their  aid  with  a  liberal  hand  to  all  around  them  ;  his  farm 
had  resumed  its  wonted  cheerful  appearance;  and  Helen 
occasionally  visited  the  Eldrich  Stone,  as  she  went  out  of  a 
summer  evening  to  meet  the  worthy  farmer  on  his  return 
from  the  hill.  The  harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  and  a 
public  thanksgiving  made  in  all  the  churches  for  its  abund- 
ance, when,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  worthy  old 
minister  died,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all.  His  executor 
sent  to  William  Kerr  the  small  piece  of  paper  his  wife  had 
found  in  the  clothes  of  Helen,  with  a  certificate  of  the  date 
and  circumstances  carefully  written  out  at  the  time,  s.^ 
little  had  they  thought  of  it,  as  of  any  importance,  that  : 
existence  was  almost  forgotten.  Helen  put  it  into  the  sair 
box  \\ith  the  papers  left  in  lier  charge  by  Elizabeth,  ami 
thought  no  more  of  it.  Happv,  loving  and  beloved  by  her 
foster  parents,  she  had  no  otlier  wish  on  earth  but  to  see 
them  happy  by  contributing  to  their  comfort.  The  new 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  a  pious  young  man,  was  most 
assiduous  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties — visitinij 
all  his  parishioners  with  a  parent's  care,  speaking  consolation 
to  the  afilictod,  and  soothing  down  any  little  animosities 
tliat  arose  among  them  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  ho 
called  oftencr  at  William  Kerr's,  and  remained  longer  there, 
than  at  any  other  of  the  houses  in  the  parish  ;  and  it  was 
whispered  by  the  young  maidens  that  Helen  was.  more  than 
the  old  man  and  his  wife,  the  inducement  for  these  num- 
erous and  protracted  visits. 

The  truth  was,  tliat  he  loved  Helen,  and. was  not  looked 
upon  by  her  with  indifference;  his  many  virtues  had  wc'- 
her  esteem,  which  is  near  akin  to  love,  and  she  received  1 
attentions  with  a  secret  pleasure,  though  no  declaration  . 
love  had  yet  been  made  by  him.  In  one  of  their  walks.  «  hicli 
had  been  protracted  more  than  ii«ual,  they  were  returning 
homewardsby  the  Eldrich  Stone  The  evening  was  mild  and 
serene  for  the  season  ;  Helen's  arm  was  in  his.  She  felt  no 
fitigue  ;  but  stopped,  fr  ini  i.i»oit,  ;it  the  much  loved-spot  A 
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tlHiiiylil  of  Willii"  [Kissed  tlirou^li  lier  niiii'.!  ;  a  faint  wisli  ti) 
kiiuw  if  lie  were  dead  or  alive  ruse  in  her  bosom;  and  her 
lie.ul  dropped  with  a  sigh  as  she  thought  ofhis  being  numbered 
with  the  (lead.  Tlie  anxious  lover  remarked  the  change  ;  and, 
taking  Helen  by  the  hand,  inquired,  with  a  tremulous  voice, 
the  cause  of  her  melancholy.  The  ingenuous  girl  laid  open 
to  him  the  cause,  and  a  pang  of  jealousy  wrung  his  heart 
as  he  dro])ped  her  hand.  "  Helen,"  he  would  have  said, 
'  you  love  another  ;"  but  such  was  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
that  his  tongue  refused  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 

In  silence  they  walked  side  by  side  to  the  farmer's,  as  if 
the  faculty  of  speech  had  be(?n  taken  from  them.  Contrary 
to  his  wont,  the  minister  did  not  enter  the  gate  to  the  en- 
closure, but,  stopping  short,  wrung  Helen's  hand  as  he  bade 
her  good  night,  and  hurried  away  before  she  could  inquire 
the  cause  of  his  agitation.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  stood 
lookingaflerhini.  He  stopped, and  with  a  quick  step  she  saw 
him  returning.  She  still  stood  in  the  same  spot,  her  eyes 
following  his  every  motion.  Again'he  approached,  and,  lean- 
ing upon  the  gate  where  she  still  stood,  said,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked — 

"  Helen,  do  von  love  that  person  }" 

"  As  a  brother  I  love  him,  and  cherish  his  memory,"  the 
agitated  Helen  replied. 

A  groan  burst  from  the  minister  as  he  ran  from  the  spot. 
Helen  entered  the  house,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  prey 
to  anguish.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  minister,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
She  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  rest. 

For  several  days  she  saw  nothing  of  her  lover.  He  had 
never  left  the  manse.  On  the  Sabbath  following,  Helen  and 
her  parents  were  in  their  usual  place  in  the  church  ;  but  she 
had  a  shade  of  care  upon  her  lovely  countenance  which  no 
one  had  ever  seen  there  before.  Contrary  to  lier  wont,  her 
eyeswerenever  once  directed  to  the  pulpit,  while  the  preacher 
sought  her  face  with  more  than  usual  anxiety.  Although 
.here  was  a  treniulousness  in  his  voice  at  the  commencement 
of  the  service,  he  preached  with  more  than  his  usual  eloquence 
nd  fervour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  pious  hearers  crowded 
round  their  pastor  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that,  allliough 
William  Kerr  and  his  wife  shook  hands  with  him,  Helen 
passed  on  out  of  the  churchyard  unaccompanied  by  him, 
and  without  being  recognised.  The  worthy  pair  were  not 
less  astonished  than  tlie  rest  of  the  spectators,  and  wondered 
much  what  could  liave  caused  the  change.  On  their  way 
home,  they  inquired  at  Helen,  who,  without  reserve,  gave  them 
an  account  of  all  that  had  occurred  at  their  last  interview. 
The  good  dame  smiled. 

"  He  will  soon  come  back  again,"  said  she  ;  "  it's  a  good 
sign— only  a    little  jealousy  of  Willie." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Helen,  "  he  need  not  be  jealous  of  my 
loving  my  brother  ;  for  I  shall  always  love  him  as  such." 

Grizzel  was  right :  in  the  course  of  the  following  week, 
the  minister  was  as  much  abroad  as  ever,  and  spent  more 
than  his  usual  time  with  the  Kerrs.  All  was  explained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  a  mutual  declaration 
of  love  followed.  Helen  Kerr  was  soon  after  led  a  bride 
to  the  manse,  and  became  its  ornament  and  boast.  Wit! 
the  plenishing  of  the  bride,  the  old  carved  oak  chest  of 
I'.lizabeth  was  also  taken,  the  ebony  box  was  opened,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  her  husband  knew  of  the  treasure  pos- 
sessed by  his  wife.  With  a  playful  violence  he  pushed  it  from 
him,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  "  vou  are  the  jewel  I  prize  ;  put  away 

from  my  siglit  these  baubles.   But  what  papers  are  tliese  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  to  let  you  look  upon  them,"  said  she,  "for 

tliev  are  Willie's  :  and  it  is  dan";erous  for  me,  you  know,  to 

speak  ot  liim. 

She  undid  the  ribbon  and  handed  them  to  him.  He  read 
diem  over  with  care,  along  with  the  s'ip  of  paper  written  in 


French,  and  com]iared  lliehand  in  which  it  was  written  with 
the  two  letters.  Resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  he  mu.^ed 
for  some  time,  then  again  compared  them,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thonglit. 
_  "  Helen,"  said  he  at  length,  "a  strange  fancy  has  taken 
posses>i()n  of  me — that  you  are  in  someway  or  other  con- 
nected with  these  papers.  It  is  so  im[)robable  that  I  am 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  ;  yet  the  conviction 
is  not  the  less  strong  upon  my  mind.  There  is  a  similarity 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  that  struck  me  at  once. 
Their  date,  and  tlie  date  of  my  predecessor's  certificate,  are 
very  near  each  other  ;  there  is  not  a  month  between  the  first 
letter  and  the  certificate,  and  the  second  letter  is  a  short 
time  after  the  date  of  that  document.  It  is  very  strange  ; 
and  God,  in  his  good  time,  if  agreeable  to  his  will,  may  bring 
all  to  light." 

About  eighteen  months  after  this  ccnvcrsation,  Helen, 
one  day,  as  was  lier  ivont,  had  walked  over  to  William  Kerr's, 
with  her  young  son  in-  her  arms,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  them,  and  wait  until  her  hu>band  called,  on  liis  return 
to  the  manse,  from  his  visits.  William  had  the  babe  on  his 
knee,  and  was  talking  to  it,  with  all  the  fondness  of  age, 
about  its  mother,  when  he  first  had  her  on  his  knees  in  tlie 
same  chair  and  at  the  same  hearth.  Their  attention  was 
excited  by  tlie  tramp  of  horses'  feet  approaching  the  house. 
Helen  started  up,  and  ran  to  the  window,  to  see  who  it 
might  be.  She  could  not  recognise  them  :  it  was  a  gentle- 
man in  a  military  undre-s,  attended  by  a  servant.  The  first 
dismounted,  and,  giving  his  horse  to  the  attendant,  stepped 
lastily  to  the  door,  which  lie  opened  with  the  freedom  of 
an  old  acquaintance  ;  and,  before  she  could  leave  the  windo\v, 
he  was  in  the  room.       Helen  recognised  him  at  a  glance. 

"  It  is  Willie,  father,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  J03'.  "  I 
am  so  happy  to  see  you  again,  and  well! — for  we  all  thought 
you  had  been  dead." 

It  was  inckcd  Willie  5  but  ho  appeared  not  to  partake  of 
the  joy  of  those  who  greeted  him  with  such  fervour.  He 
gazed  at  Helen,  and  then  at  the  babe  she  now  held  in  her 
arms,  in  silence;  and  a  deep  shade  of  disappointment  clouded 
his  brow.  He  had  stood  thus  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence,  with  a  hand  of  each  of  the  old  people  grasped  in  his. 
Helen  felt  awkward  and  abashed  at  his  melancholy  and 
imploring  glance  ;  and,  turning  from  it,  appeared  busy 
with  her  son.  Willie  seated  himself,  and  seemed  as  if  in  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  liis  eyes  still  fixed  on  tlie  object  of 
his  early  love,  and  strong  emotion  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance. The  sight  of  the  child  had  awakened  suspi- 
cions which  he  was  not  for  a  time  able  to  confirm  or 
dissipate  by  a  simple  question ;  and  his  agitation  was 
so  extreme  that  no  one  present  could  call  up  resolution 
enough  to  explain  to  him  how  or  when  Helen  had  changed 
her  situation.  The  silence  was  painful  to  all,  but  to 
none  more  than  to  Willie  himself;  for  he  could  read  in 
the  looks  of  William  and  Grizzel  the  reason  why  they 
were  unwilling  to  speak.  They  felt  for  him  ;  and  Helen's 
eye  was  filled  with  a  tear,  as  she  looked  up  binsliingly  into 
the  face  of  one  who  had  claimed  the  first  love  offering  of 
her  virgin  heart.  This  state  of  painful  and  too  eloquent 
silence  was  put  an  end  to  by  him  who  had  most  to  dread 
from  a  disclosure.  Starting,  as  if  by  an  effort  forcing  him- 
self out  of  a  train  of  thoughts,  he  held  out  his  finger,  and 
pointed  to  the  babe  that  was  looking  up  smiling  into  the 
face  of  Helen,  in  whose  eye  the  tear  still  stood — 

"  Is  it  possible,  Helen  ?"  said  he,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
strong  emotion,  and  unable  to  get  out  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  meaning  of  which  his  pointed  finger  guflicientl 
indicated. 

Helen  was  silent ;  the  blush  rose  higher  on  her  face, 
and  the  tear  dropped  on  the  face  of  the  child.  William  and 
Grizzel  looked  at  each  other  as  if  each  wished  the  other  to 
speak. 
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"Sneak,  Helen,"  said  V\'illie,  partly  recovering  himself. 
"  Can  it  be  .'"  and  he  again  faltered. 

His  emotion  stopped  still  more  effectnally  the  voice  of 
Helen,  who  hid  her  face  on  the  breast  of  her  child. 

"  Indeed,  and  it  is  just  sae,"  at  last  said  Grizzel.  "  That 
is  Helen's  bairn,  and  as  bonny  a  ane  it  is  as  she  was  hersel 
uhen  we  found  her  by  the  Eldrich  Stane,  wi'  her  head 
restin  on  the  side  o'  puir  auld  Colin,  wha  is  since  dead. 
Ah,  Willie,  ye  hae  yersel  to  blame  ;  for  ye  never  let  us 
ken  whether  ye  were  dead  or  alive." 

Willie  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  was  silent. 
There  was  another  subject  that  pressed  upon  his  heart,  and 
one  which  he  equally  feared  to  broach  by  a  question. 

"And  Elizabeth,  my  more  than  mother,"  he  ejaculated 
in  a  broken  voice — "  what  of  her  ?" 

"  She's  in  the  kirkyard  o'  jNIinniegaff,"  answered  Grizzel. 
"  The  sods  are  again  grown  thegither,  and  the  grass  is 
hail  and  green  owre  her  grave." 

"  Oh,  did  I  expect  to  meet  all  this!"  muttered  the  un- 
happy man,  as  he  held  his  hands  upon  his  face.  There  was 
again  silence  in  the  cottage.  "  Had  my  dear  friend  plenty, 
and  was  she  well  cared  for  in  her  last  moments.''"  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  broken  voice. 

"  Nane  o'  us  had  plenty  at  that  dreadful  time,"  answered 
Grizzel ;  "  death  was  the  only  creature  that  seemed  to  hae 
aneugh.  We  killed  auld  Hawky,  to  save  the  life  o'  puir 
Elizabeth  ;  but  her  time  was  come.  She  died  i'  the  fear  o' 
God  ;  and  you,  Willie,  that  was  her  only  love  on  earth,  was 
her  last  thought,  as  she  left  this  warld  for  that  better  ane 
wliar  friends  dinna  forget  their  auld  benefactors." 

"  You  are  unkind,  Grizzel,"  said  he,  "  to  add  to  my 
present  sorrow,  by  the  reproof  contained  in  that  hint.  1 
liave  to  you  the  appearance  of  being  undudful ;  but  I  was 
so  situated  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  communicate 
with  her  by  letter  ;  and  to  visit  her  in  person  was  im- 
possible. I  would  have  been  here,  years  since,  if  I  could 
have  accomplished  it ;  for  I  can  solemnly  declare,  ray  heart 
has  been  ever  here." 

"  1  believe  ye,  Willie,"  replied  Grizzel — "  I  was  owre 
hasty.  Ye  could  hae  dune  her  nae  guid,  even  if  ye  had 
been  here  ;  for  at  that  time  the  hand  o'  God  was  upon  our 
sinfu'  land,  and  the  assistance  o  man  was  o'  nae  avail. 
But  your  Helen  mightna  hae  been  the  minister's  wife  this 
day,  if  ye  had  been  mair  mindfu'  o'  Minniegaff  an'  yer 
auld  friends." 

The  secret  which  was  paining  Willie  was  now  fully 
revealed.  The  sad  truth  that  he  had  lost  her  of  whom  he 
had  dreamed  for  years  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  see  whom 
he  had  journeyed  night  and  day,  «ith  the  hope  of  being 
blessed  at  the  termination  of  his  journey,  was  fully  dis- 
closed. With  not  again  seeing  Elizabeth,  he  had  laid  his 
account ;  but  that  he  should  lose  Helen  had  never  once 
entered  his  mind  ;  and  the  intelligence,  accompanied  as  it 
was  M-ith  the  painful  vision  of  seeing  her  a  mother,  with 
the  pledge  of  her  love  for  another  sitting  smiling  on  her 
knee,  was  too  painful  to  be  endured.  For  some  time  he 
again  sat  silent  and  moody;  but  the  evil  was  of  that  irremedi- 
able nature  that  often  contributes  to  it  cures ;  and,  as 
the  first  emotion  wore  off,  he  gratified  his  auditors  with 
a  statement  of  what  had  befallen  himself  since  ho  left 
INIinniegaff. 

"  It  was  with  a  trusty  servant  I  left  Elizabeth  to  join 
my  father  in  London,  who  had  come  over  from  his  long 
exile  in  the  train  of  King  William.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  was 
received  with  rapture  by  my  beloved  parent,  and  introduced 
to  my  sovereign.  Proper  masters  were  engaged  to  finish 
ray  education.  As  soon  as  I  was  thought  ready,  I  received 
a  captain  s  commission  in  the  army,  and  set  out  with  my 
regiment  for  Ireland.  I  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  where  my  uncle  fell,  he  having  joined  the  army  of 
James ;  and  my  fatlier  became,  b.v  this  event,  the  represent- 


ative of  the  family.  Being  in  favour  wifli  the  court,  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  I  rose  rapidly,  and  had  important 
trusts  committed  to  my  charge,  which  required  my  utmost 
vigilance.  iNly  mind  was  so  occupied  with  public  aflFairs, 
that  I  had  little  time  for  indulging  in  ray  own  private  feel- 
ings. I  heard  of  the  sufferings  in  Scotland,  and  wrote 
twice  ;  but  these  letters  appeared  not  to  have  reached,  as  I 
received  no  answer.  I  could  not  send  a  special  messenger, 
as  I  was  in  another  country,  and  had  no  one  I  could  witji 
confidence  trust.  I  was  also  in  hopes,  from  year  to  year,  of 
being  relieved,  and  coming  in  person ;  and  thus  twelve 
tedious  years  have  rolled  on."  ' 

Willie  had  just  finished,  when  Helen's  husband  entered, 
and  was  introduced  by  her.  Willie  shook  hands  with 
him,  but  not  with  that  cordiality  he  had  done  with  the 
former.  There  was  during  tea  a  constraint  which  gradually 
wore  off;  and  mutual  confidence  being  restored,  they  wer« 
as  open  with  each  other  and  kind,  as  if  they  bad  long  been 
friends.  The  minister  smd  that  he  had  papers  in  his  pos- 
session which  Elizabeth  had  left  in  Helen's  charge,  and 
which  he  and  Helen  had  read,  as  Elizabeth  had  allowed  ; 
and  mentioned  the  strange  surmises  .he  had  regarding  the 
connection  his  wife  had  with  them.  AVillie  listened  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  the  conflict  that  was  passing  in  his 
mind  was  strongly  marked  upon  his  open  and  generous 
countenance. 

"  It  cannot  he,"  he  said  at  length  ;  "  for  my  uncle  always 
declared  that  he  had  sent  his  child  to  France  by  a  trusty 
agent,  from  whence  he  had  letters  of  their  safe  arrival.  He 
shewed  these  letters  to  the  relations  of  his  wife,  myaunt-in- 
law,  hut  never  would  inform  them  where  he  had  placed 
her,  or  who  the  agent  was.  My  aunt,  who  is  still  alive,  has 
used  every  effort  to  learn  its  fate  iu  vain,  and  still  mourns 
the  loss  of  her  babe." 

The  minister  afterwards  walked  over  to  tlie  manse 
and  brought  the  papers.  AVillie  at  once  recognised  the 
handwriting  as  that  of  his  aunt.  Rising,  he  embraced 
Helen,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  owned  her  for  his  cousin.    Ne.vt 

morninghis  servant  wassent  off  express  to  II Castle,  with 

a  packet  to  his  aunt,  who  liad  for  several  years  resided  there 
— having  given  up  her  fruitless  search  on  the  Continent. 
In  a  few  days  she  arrived  at  the  manse,  and  embraced  Helen 
as  her  long-lost  daughter.  The  scrap  of  paper  she  kissed 
again  and  again,  as  the  means  of  her  present  happiness. 
'The  silken  dress  in  which  Helen  was  found,  had  been  care- 
fully preserved.  She  had  sewed  it  with  her  own  hand,  and 
it  had  been  last  put  on  bv  herself ;  for  Grizzel  thought  it  t<  o 
fine  for  her  to  wear.  Not  a  doubt  remained.  A\  iilie,  the 
widow's  sou,  joined  the  army  again,  and  made  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne.  Helen  s  mother  took  up 
her  residence  in  tue  manse,  and  once  n:ore,  in  the  close  of  her 
life,  enjoyed  that  happiness  in  her  grandchildren's  infancv 
she  had  been  denied  in  her  own.  The  unfeigned  piety  and 
example  of  her  daughter  and  her  husband,  gradually  weaned 
her  from  her  early  faith,  >\hich  had  been  much  shaken  in  her 
melancholy  hours,  by  the  studies  she  had  pursued  to  solace 
her  grief.  Till  her  death  she  was  a  devout  member  of  her 
son  in-law's  flock,  and  is  yet  remembered  to  have  been  hear 
talked  of  us  the  Good  Ladv. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  BRAMBLEHAUGII 

It  1ms  been  stated  by  the  greatest  critics  the  ivorld  ever  saw — 
wliose  luimt's  we  would  mention,  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
iivoid  interfering  with  the  simplicitv  of  our  humble  annals — 
that  no  fictitious  character  ought  to  be  made  at  once  virtuous 
and  unfortunate  ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  man- 
kind, having  a  natural  tendency  to  a  belief  of  an  adjustment, 
even  in  this  world,  of  the  claims  of  virtue  and  the  deserts 
of  vice,  are  displeased  with  a  representation  which  at  once 
overturns  this  belief  and  creates  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ways  of  Providence.  This  may  be  very  good  criticism,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  find  fault  with  it  as  applied  to  works 
intended  to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  the  minds  of  readers  ; 
but,  so  long  as  Nature  and  Providence  work  with  machinery 
wliose  secret  springs  are  hid  from  our  view,  and  evince — 
doubtless  for  wife  purposes — a  disregard  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  rewards  and  punishments  for  virtue  and  vice, 
we  shall  not  want  a  higher  authority  than  critics  for  exhibit- 
ing things  as  they  are,  and  portraying  on  the  page  of 
truth,  wet  with  unavailing  tears,  goodness  that  went  to  the 
gruve,  not  only  unrev/arded,  but  struck  down  with  griefs 
that  should  have  dried  the  heart  and  grizzled  the  hairs  of 
the  wicked. 

In  a  little  haugh  that  runs  parallel  to  the  Tweed — at  a 
part  of  its  course  not  far  from  Peebles,  and  through  which 
there  creeps,  over  a  bed  of  white  pebbles,  a  little  burn,  whose 
voice  is  so  small,  except  at  certain  places  where  a  larger 
stone  raises  its  "sweet  anger"  to  the  height  of  a  tiny  "buller," 
that  the  lowest  note  of  the  goldfinch  drowns  it  and  charms 
it  tosilence — there  stood,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
ft  cottage,  whose  white  walls  and  dark  roof,  with  some  white 
roses  and  honeysuckle  flowering  on  its  walls,  bespoke  the 
humble  retreat  of  contentment  and  comfort.  The  place 
went  by  the  name  of  BraniMehaugh,  from  the  sides  of  the 
small  burn  being  lined,  for  several  miles,  with  the  wild  plant 
whose  name  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  that  of  the 
hollow  or  haugh  where  it  grew.  The  sloping  collateral 
ground  was  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees  of  various  kinds, 
which  harboured,  in  the  summer  months,  a  great  collection 
of  birds — the  blackbird,  the  starling,  the  mavis,  and  others 
of  the  tuneful  choir- — whose  notes  rendered  harmonious 
the  secluded  scene  where  they  sang  unmolested.  The 
spot  is  one  of  those  which,  scattered  sparingly  over  a  wild 
countrv,  woo  the  footsteps  of  lovers  of  nature,  and,  bv 
a  few  months  of  their  simple  charms,  regenerate  the  health, 
while  they  quicken  and  gratify  the  business-clouded  fancies 
of  the  denizens  of  smoky  towns. 

The  cottage  we  have  now  described  was  occupied  by  David 
!Mearns,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  called,  bv  our  national  con- 
traction, Betty.  These  individuals  earned  a  livelihood,  and 
nothing  more,  by  the  mode  in  which  poor  cotters  in  Scotland 
contrive  to  spin  out  an  existence;  (he  leading  feature  of  which, 
contentment,  the  result  of  necessity,  is  often  falsely  denomi- 
nated happiness  by  those  whose  positive  pleasures,  checkered 
by  a  few  misfortunes,  are  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
state  of  life  almost  entirely  negative.  DiHiculties  that 
cannot  be  overcome  deaden  the  energies  that  have  in  vain 
been  exerted  to  surmount  them  ;  and,  when  all  efforts  to 
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:iitter  our  condition  are  relinquished,  we  acquire  a  credit 
tor  contentedness,  which  is  only  a  forced  adaptation  of 
limited  means  to  an  unchangeable  end.  David  ftlearns,  who 
had,  in  his  younger  days,  been  ruined  by  a  high  farm,  had 
learned  from  misfortune  what  he  would  not  have  been  very 
apt  to  have  received  from  the  much-applauded  philosophy 
which  is  said  to  generate  a  disposition  to  be  ])leased  uith  our 
lot.  The  bitterness  of  disappointment,  and  the  wish  to  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  obligations  he  could  not  discharge, 
suggested  the  remedy  of  a  reliance  simply  on  his  capabilit' 
af  earning  a  cotter's  subsistence  ;  ami  having  procured  a 
cheap  lease  of  the  little  domicile  of  Bramblehaugh,  he  set 
himself  down,  with  the  partner  of  his  hopes  and  misfortiines, 
to  eat,  with  that  simulated  contentment  we  have  noticed, 
the  food  of  his  hard  labour,  with  the  relish  of  health,  and  to 
extract  from  the  lot  thus  forced  upon  him  as  much  hajipi- 
ness  as  it  would  yield.  The  cottage  and  the  small  piece  ol 
ground  attached  to  it,  was  the  property  of  an  old  man,  who 
having  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  very  means  that 
had  failed  in  the  hands  of  David  Jlearns,  had  purchased  the 
property  of  Burnbank,  lying  on  the  side  of  the  small  rivulet 
already  mentioned,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  Betty 
Jleariis  bearing  the  same  name,  (Cherrytrees,)  though  there 
was  no  relationship  between  them,  Irad  let  to  David  the 
ij  small  premises  at  a  low  rent. 

A  single  child  had  blessed  the  marriage  of  David  JIearn3 
and  his  wife — a  daughter,  called  Euphemia,  though  generally, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  kindliness,  called  Effie  ;  an  in- 
teresting girl,  who,  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  a  place  where  there  were 
few  to  raise  the  rude  standard  of  beauty  formed  in  the 
minds  of  a  limited  country  population,  she  was  accounted 
"bonny" — a  much-abused  word,  no  doubt,  in  Scotland,  but 
yet  having  a  very  fair  and  legitimate  application  to  an  in- 
teresting young  creature,  whose  blue  eyes,  however  little 
real  town  beauty  they  may  have  expressed  or  illuminated, 
gave  out  much  tenderness  and  feeling,  accompanied  by  that 
inexpressible  look  of  pure,  unaffected  modesty,  which  is 
the  first  but  the  nost  ditticult  gesture  of  the  female  man- 
ner attempted  to  be  imitated  by  those  who  are  destitute 
of  the  feeling  that  produces  it.  An  expression  of  pen- 
siveness — perhaps  the  fruit  of  the  early  misfortunes  of  hei 
parents  operating  on  the  tender  mind  of  infancy,  ever  quick 
in  catching,  with  instinctive  sympathy,  the  feeling  that  sad- 
dens or  enlivens  the  spirits  of  a  motlver — was  seldom  abroad 
from  her  countenance,  imparting  to  it  a  deep  interest,  and, 
by  suggesting  a  wish  to  relieve  the  cause  of  so  early  an  in- 
dication of  incipient  melancholy,  creating  an_  instant 
friendship,  which  subsequent  intercourse  did  not  diminish. 

AValter  Cherrytrees,  the  l.aird  of  Burnbank,  a  man  ap- 
proaching seventy  vears  of  age,  had  a  daughter,  Lucy,  about 
tiie  same  age  as  Etfie  Mearns.  He  had  lost  his  wife  about 
fifteen  years  before  ;  and— though  a  feeling  of  anxiousness 
often  found  its  way  to  his  heart,  suggesting  to  his  vacant  mind, 
as  the  cure  of  his  lisllessness  and  the  balm  of  his  bereave- 
ment, another  wife — he  had  for  a  long  time  been  nearly 
equally  poised  between  the  hope  of  Lucy  becdming  his  com- 
fort in  his  old  age,  and  the  wi^h  for  a  tender  partner  of 
pleasures  which,  without  participation,  lose  their  relish. 
His   daughter,  Lucy,  was  a   sprightly,   showy  girl,    who, 
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liaving  got.  a  good  education,  might,  with  tlie  prospect  she 
had  of  inheriting  her  father's  property,  have  been  entitled 
to  look  for  a  husband  among  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring 
proprietors,  if  her  father's  secluded  mode  of  life,  and  plain, 
!)!unt  manners,  had  not  to  a  great  extent  limited  her  inter- 
tourse  to  a  few  acquaintances,  by  no  means  equal  to  him  in 
point  of  wealth  or  status,  however  estimable  they  might 
liave  been  in  other  respects.  A  more  pleasant  companion  to 
the  old  Laird  of  Burnbank  could  not  be  found,  from  the  one 
end  of  Bramblehaugh  to  the  other,  than  David  JMearns.  his 
tenant,  whose  honesty  and  bluntness,  set  off  by  a  fertility 
of  simple  anecdote,  had  charms  for  one  of  the  same  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
poverty  could  not  counterbalance.  The  intimacy  of  the 
f  ithers  produced,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  friendship  between 
the  danghters,  who,  however,  could  not  boast  of  the  resem- 
blance of  thought  and  maivners,  and  community  of  feeling, 
\^  liich  formed  the  foundation  of  the  attachment  which  ex- 
isted between  the  parents. 

This  friendship  was  not  exclusive  of  some  acquaintance- 
ships with  the  neighbouring  young  men  and  women,  which, 
however,  were  in  general  mutual ;  neither  of  the  two 
young  maidens  having  formed  any  intimacy  with  another 
without  her  friend  participating  in  the  fiiendship.  Among 
others,  Lewis  Campbell,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
who  had  been  a  large  creditor  of  David  IMearns  at  the  time 
of  his  faibire,  called  sometimes  at  the  cottage  of  Bramble- 
haugh, and  was  soon  smitten  with  a  strong  love  for  Effie. 
They  sometimes  indulged  in  long  walks  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

We  may  anticipate,  when  we  say  that  the  hours  spent 
in  these  excursions — in  which  the  greatest  beauties  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  the  strongest  and  purest  emotions  of  two 
loving  hearts,  acting  in  co-operation  and  harmony,  formed 
a  present  and  a  future  such  as  poets  dream  of,  and  the  world 
never  realizes,  but  in  momentary  glimpses — were  the  hap- 
piest of  these  lovers.  Effie's  inseparable  companion,  Lucy, 
frequently  met  them  as  they  sauntered  along  by  the  house 
of  Burnbank  ;  and  the  soft  breathings  of  ardent  afl'ection 
were  relieved  by  the  gay  and  innocent  prattle  of  the  com- 
panions,  who  enjoyed,  though  in  different  degi'ees,  the  con- 
versation and  manners  of  the  young  lover.  Tlie  simplicity 
and  single-heartedness  of  Effie  were  entirely  exclusive  of  a 
single  thought  unfavourable  to  an  equal  openness  and  frank- 
ness on  the  part  of  her  companion,  whom  she  had  informed, 
in  her  artless  way,  of  the  state  of  her  affections.  But  what 
might  not  have  resulted  from  a  mere  acquaintanceship 
between  Lucy  and  Effie's  lover,  was  called  forth  by  the 
pride  of  the  former,  whose  spirit  of  emulation,  excited  by 
the  good  fortune  of  her  poor  friend,  suggested  a  secret  wish 
to  alienate  the  affiictions  of  Lewis  from  her  companion, 
.ind  direct  them  to  herself.  The  wish  to  be  beloved,  though 
the  mere  effi'ct  of  emulation,  is  the  surest  of  the  artificial 
modes  by  which  love  itself  is  generated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Avishcr;  and  Lucy  soon  became,  unknown  for  a  time  to  Effie, 
as  much  enamoured  of  young  Lewis  as  was  her  tmsuspect- 
ing  friend. 

The  first  intimation  that  Effie  received  of  the  state  of 
Lucy's  feelings  towards  her  lover,  was  from  Lewis  himself 
h>itting  at  a  part  of  the  haugh  called  the  Cross  Knowe,  from 
the  circumstance  of  an  old  Romish  cruciform  stone  that 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  elevation — a  place  much 
resorted  to  by  the  lovers — Lewis,  unable  to  conceal  a 
single  thought  or  feeling  from  one  who  so  well  deserved 
his  confidence,  first  told  her  of  the  perfidy  of  her  friend. 

"  You  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  sweethearts,  Effie," 
he  began,  "  as  I  am  ;   for  I  can  boast  of  two  besides  you." 

"  That  speaks  little  in  your  favour,  Lewie,"  replied  she  ; 
"  for,  if  it  was  my  wish,  I  could  hae  a'  the  young  men  o' 
the  haugh  makin  love  to  me  frae  mornin  to  e'en." 

"  That   remark,    Effie."  said  Lewis,   "  implies  that  I 


have  courted,  or  at  least  icv-eived  marks  of  affection,  from 
others  besides  you,  while  I  was  leading  you  to  suppose  that 
my  heart  was  entirely  yours.  Now,  that  is  not  justified  by 
what  I  said  ;  for  one  may  have  sweethearts,  and  neithci 
know  nor  acknowledge  them  as  such." 

Slaybe  1  am  wrang,  Lewie,"  said  Effie  ;  "  but  what 
was  I  to  think  but  that  the  twa  ithcr  sweethearts  ye  men- 
tioned  were  acknowledged  by  ye  ?  It's  no  in  the  pooer  o' 
my  puir  heart  to  conceive  hoo  a  young  woman  could  love 
ane  that  neither  kenned  nor  acknowledged  her  lore.  But 
I  speak  frae  my  ain  simple,  an'  maybe  worthless  thoughts 
The  world's  wide,  an'  haulds  black  an'  fair,  weak  an'  strong 
heigh  and  laigh ;  an'  wharfore  no  also  hearts  an'  minds 
as  different  as  their  bodies.'  The  birds  of  this  haugh  hae 
only  their  ain  single  luves  ;  but  they're  a'  coloured  alike 
that  belang  to  ae  kind.  Would  that  it  had  been  God's 
pleasure  to  mak  mankind  like  thae  bonny  birds  I" 

"  I  fear,  Effie,"  replied  Lewis,  "  that  a  statement  of  mine, 
intended  to  be  partly  in  jest,  has  been  construed  by  you 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  to  you  pain.  God  is  my 
witness  that  I  am  as  single-hearted  in  my  affection  as  the 
birds  of  this  haugh  ;  and  gaudier  colours,  sweeter  notes, 
and  better  scented  bowers  will  never  interfere  with  the  love 
I  bear  to  Effie  Mearns." 

"  What  meant  ye,  then,  Lewie,  by  sayin  ye  had  twa 
sweethearts  besides  Effie  Mearns?"  said  she. 

"That  you  shall  immediately  know,"  replied  Lewis;  "and 
you  will  thii.k  more  highly  of  me  when  1  shew  you,  by  my 
revealing  secrets,  not  indeed  confided  to  me,  but  stiU  secrets, 
that  you  have  all  my  heart  and  the  thoughts  that  it  con- 
tains. The  first  of  my  other  lovers  you  will  not  be  jealona 
of,  for  she  is  old  Lizzy  Buchanan,  or,  as  she  caUs  herself^ 
Buwhanan,  my  nurse,  who  loves  me  as  well  as  you  do,  Effie ; 
but  the  other,  I  fear,  may  create  in  you  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  confidence  misplaced,  and  friendship  repaid  by 
something  like  treachery.     Surely  I  need  say  no  more." 

"Is  it  indeed  sae,  Lewie.?"  said  she.  "  It'slang  sin'  I 
Uihispered — and  my  heart  beat  and  my  limbs  trembled  aa 
1  did  it — in  the  ear  o'  Lucy  Cherrytrees,  that  my  puir,  silly 
thoughts  were  never  aff  Lewie  Campbell.  And  what  think 
ye  she  said  to  me .-'  She  said  I  neednalook  far  ayont  Bramble- 
haugh for  a  bonnier  and  a  brawer  lover." 

"  Then,"  replied  Lewis,  "  I  am  not  much  better  off  than 
you  are  ;  for  she  told  me  that  your  simplicity,  she  feared,  wa. 
art,  and  that  your  poverty  made  any  beauty  you  had  ;  and 
she  doubted  if  that  bonny  face  was  not  a  great  snare  for  the 
ruin  of  a  penniless  lover." 

"Sae,  sae,"  said  she,  sighing  deeply;  "and  has  the  fiiir 
faceo'  a  life's  friendship  put  on  the  looks  o'  the  hypocrite  at 
the  very  time  when  a  greater  confidence  «as  required?  I  hae 
read  in  Laird  Cherrytrees'  books  he  is  sae  kind  as  lend  me, 
many  an  example  o'  fause  and  faithless  creatures,  baith  men 
and  women,  o'  the  world,  o'  the  great  cities  that  lie  far  ayont 
oor  humble  sphere ;  but  little  did  I  think  that  here,  in 
Bramblehaugh,  where  oor  bughts  ken  nae  nicht-thieves,  and 
our  hen-roosts  nae  reynards,  there  was  ane,  and  that  ane  my 
friend,  wha  could  smile  in  my  face  at  the  very  moment  she 
was  tryin  to  ruin  me  in  the  eyes  o'  ane  wha  is  dearest  to  me 
on  earth." 

As  she  thus  poured  forth  her  feelings  with  greater 
loquacitj' than  she  generally  exhibited — being  for  the  most 
part  quiet  and  gentle — the  tears  flowed  down  her  checks  in 
great  profusion,  and  she  sobbed  bitterly,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Lewis  to  satisfy  her  that  Lucy's  endeavours  to  lessen 
her  in  his  estimation  were  entirely  fruitless. 

"  Apprehend  nothing,  dear  Effie,  from  the  discovered 
treachery  of  a  false  friend,"  said  he,  as  he  pressed  lier  to  his 
bosom.  "It  has  less  power  with  me  than  the  whispers  of  that 
gentle  burn  have  on  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  Eagle's  Kocb 
that  only  answer  to  the  voice  of  the  tempest." 

"  It's  no  tliat,  Lewie,"  replied  she,  wiping  away  her  tears 
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"  llial  glfs  nip  pain.  i  ii.U' ir.u'  ft'ar  n  iaitn  ana  trotn  timt 
lias  bct'ii  ])ledgu(l,  and  bi-Uir  than  pk'df^fd  ;  for  I  liae  seen  il 
i'  ver  looks,  and  heard  it  i'  the  sounds  o'  vor  deep-dranii 
sighs.  Tliae  tears  are  for  a  broken  friendship — for  the  return 
<i'  evil  for  guid — for  the  withered  blossoms  o'  a  bonny  (lower 
I  hae  cheri>;lied  and  watered,  in  the  hope  it  wad  \ield  me  a 
sweet  smell  when  I  kissed  its  leaves  i'  the  daliin  o'  youth 
or  the  kindliness  o'  age.  If  it  is  sac  sair  to  lose  a  friend, 
wiiat,  Lewie — what  wad  it  be  to  lose  a  lover.''" 

"  Thi!  rerv  existence  ofgre.it  evils,  Effie,"  said  he,  "  makes 
us  happy,  in  the  thouglit  that  thev  are  beyond  our  reach." 

"  But  did  I  no  think,"  said  she,  "  tliat  I  was  beyond 
the  reach  o'  the  pain  o'  experiencing  the  fauseness  o'  Lucy 
C'heirytrees — the  very  creature,  o'  a'  ilhers,!  hae  chosen  asniy 
l)osoni  friend — to  whom  I  confided  a'  my  thochts  and  the  very 
srcret  o'  my  love  .'"" 

"  Jiut  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blaws  naebody  guid,  as  they 
say,  Effie,"  said  Lewis.  "I  can  belter  appreciate  your 
goodness,  now  that  I  have  expirienced  the  faithlessness  of 
anotlier." 

"An' if  I  liae  lost  a  friend,"  replied  Effie,  "I  am  the 
niair  sure  o'  my  lover.  Ye  dinna  ken,  Lewie,  hoo  muckle 
this  has  raised  you  even  in  my  mind,  whar  ye  hae  aye 
occupied  the  highest  place.  Ye  hae  rejected  the  offered  luve 
o'  the  braw  heiress  o'  Burnbank,  for  the  humble  dochter  o' 
David  Jlearns,  u  ha  earns  his  bread  in  the  sweat  o'  his  brow. 
t)h  !  what  can  a  puir,  penniless  cottager's  dochter  gie,  in 
return,  to  the  man  wha,  for  her  sike,  turns  his  back  on  a 
big  ha',  a  thoosand  braid  acres,  an'  a  braw  heiress  ?" 

"  Her  simple,  genuine,  unsophisticated  heart,"  replied 
Lewis,  "  with  one  unchangeable,  devoted  aft'ection  beating 
in  its  core.  Were  Burnbank  Hall  as  big  as  the  Parliament 
House,  and  Burnbank  itself  longer  than  the  lands  watered  by 
the  Brambleburn,  and  Lucy  Cherrytrees  as  fair  as  our  un- 
fortunate iMary  Stuart,  I  would  not  give  my  simple  Effie, 
with  no  more  property  of  her  own  than  the  bandeau  that 
binds  her  fair  locks,  for  Lucy  Cherrytrees  and  all  her  lands." 

The  two  lovers  continued  their  evening  walks,  indulging 
in  conversations  which,  embracing  the  subject  of  their  affec- 
tion, and  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  their  ultimate  union, 
realized  that  fullest  enjoyment  of  hope  which  is  said  to 
transcend  possession.  No  notice  was  taken  of  their  mutual 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Lucy  Cherrytrees'  affection  for 
Lewis,  and  her  unjustifiable  attempts  to  displace  her  old 
friend,  to  make  room  for  herself  in  the  heart  of  the  contested 
object  of  their  wishes. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time,  Effie  being 
regularly  gratified  by  a  visit  from  Lewis  three  times  a-week. 
On  one  occasion  a  whole  week  passed  without  any  intelli- 
gence of  her  lover.  Her  inquiries  had  produced  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  unusual  occurrence  i  and  Fancy, 
tinder  the  spell  of  the  Genius  of  Fear,  was  busy  in  lier 
vocation  of  drawing  dark  pictures  of  coming  evil.  At  last 
she  was  told  by  her  father,  who  had  procured  the  intelli- 
gence from  a  friend  of  George  Campbell,  the  father,  that 
young  Lewis  had  been  suspected  of  an  intention  to  marry 
the  poor  daughter  of  the  cottager,  David  JMearns,  and  had 
been  dispatched,  without  a  minute's  premonition,  to  an  uncle, 
who  was  a  merchant  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro.  No  time  had  been 
given  to  him  to  write  to  Etiie  ;  and  care  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  him  from  sending  her  any  intelligence  while  lie 
remained  at  Liverpool,  previous  to  his  departure.  The 
slatenient  was  cirroborated  by  intelligence  to  the  same  effect, 
procured  by  one  of  Laird  Cherrvtrees'  servants  from  one  of 
llie  servants  of  George  Campbell,  who  told  it  to  Lucy,  and 
wlio  again  told  it  to  Effie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  which 
s!ie  took  every  care  to  conceal.  The  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Effie  Meains,  by  this  unexpected  misfortune,  was 
proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  and  the  susceptibility  c/  the 
feelings  of  the  delicate  individual  on  whom  it  operated.  For 
ttiaiiy    days    she   wept    incessantly — ref^iins'   the   ordiuur 


sustenance  of  a  life  which  she  now  deemed  of  no  im- 
portance to  liersclf  or  to  any  one  else.  All  atlcmiits  ;it 
comforting  a  bruised  heart  were — as  they  generally  are  in 
cases  of  disappointed  love — unavailing  ;  and  the  effects  of 
time  seemed  only  apparent  in  a  quieter,  though  not  in  any 
degree  less  poignant  sorrow  Every  object  kept  alive  the 
remembrance  of  the  youth  who  had  first  made  an  impression 
on  her  heart,  and  whose  imago  was  graven  on  every  spot  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  ex- 
change of  a  mutual  passion.  The  scenes  of  tlieir  ^\an- 
derings,  liallowed  as  they  had  been  in  her  memory,  were  now 
peojiled  with  undefined  terrors  ;  and  every  time  that  she  was 
forced  abroad  to  take  that  air  and  exercise  wliich  latterly 
seemed  indispensable  to  her  existence,  her  sorrow  received 
an  accession  of  power  from  every  tree  under  which  they 
had  sat,  and  every  knowe  or  dell  where  they  had  listened 
to  the  musical  loves  of  the  birds,  as  they  exchanged  their 
own  in  not  less  eloquent  sighs. 

The  first  circumstance  that  produced  any  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  disconsolate  maiden,  was  a  misfortune  of  another 
kind,  which,  realizing  the  old  adage,  seemed  to  follow  with 
all  due  rapiditv  the  footsteps  of  its  precursor.  Her  mother, 
who  sat  on  one  side  of  the  iae,  while  Erfie  occupied  lier 
usual  seat  in  a  corner  of  the  cottage  in  the  other,  l-.ad  been 
using  all  the  force  of  her  rude  but  impressive  eloquence 
to  get  her  daughter  to  adopt  the  means  that  were  in  her 
power  for  the  amelioration  of  a  grief  which  might  render 
her  childless. 

"I  am  gettin  auld,  Effie,"  she  said,  "  an' you  are  the 
only  ane  I  can  look  to  for  administerin  to  ycr  faither  an'  to 
me  that  comfort  we  hae  a  richt  to  expect  at  the  hands  o'  a 
dochter  wha  never  yet  was  deficient  in  her  duty.  Oor 
poverty,  which  winna  be  made  onv  less  severe,  as  ve  may 
weel  ken,  by  the  oncome  o'  years,  will  mak  ycr  attention 
to  us  mair  necessary  ;  an'  it  may  even  be — God  meise  the 
means  ! — that  your  weak  hands  may  yet  be  required  to  work 
for  the  support  o'  ycr  auld  parents.  I  liae  lang  intended 
to  speak  to  vou  in  this  way,  and  it  was  only  pity  for  my 
puir  heart-broken  Effie  that  put  me  aff  frae  day  to  day,  iu 
the  expectation  that  either  some  news  wad  come  frae  Lewie, 
or  that  ye  wad  get  consolation  frae  anither  an'  a  higher 
source,  to  support  ye  for  trials  ye  may  yet  liae  to  bear 
up  against,  for  the  sake  o'  them  that  brocht  ye  into 
the  world.  A'  ither  means  hae  been  tried  to  get  ye  to 
determine  to  live,  an'  no  lav  yersel  doun  to  dee,  an'  they 
havin  failed,  what  can  I  do  but  try  the  last  remedy  in  my 
pooer — to  speak,  as  I  hae  noo  dune,  to  ycr  guid  sense, 
an'  lay  afore  ye  the  duties  o'  a  dutifu  bairn,  which  are  far 
aboon  the  thoehts  o'  a  disappointed  love.  Promise,  now, 
my  bonny  Effie,  that  ye  will  try  to  gie  up  yer  mournin, 
for  the  sake  o'  parents  whase  love  for  ye  is  nae  less  than 
Lewie  Campbell's." 

As  Betty  finished  her  impressive  admonition  to  Effie, 
who  acknowledged  its  force,  and  inwardly  determined  on 
comjilying  with  the  request  of  her  mother,  an  unusual 
noise  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  startled  her  anxinus  ear. 
It  seemed  that  a  number  of  people  were  approaching  the 
cottage,  and  the  groans  of  one  in  deep  distress  and  pain 
were  mixed  with  the  low  talk  of  the  crowd,  who,  from  tliose 
inexpressible  indications  which  the  ear  can  catch  and 
analyze  ere  the  mind  is  conscious  of  t!ie  operation,  seemed 
already  to  svnipathise  with  one  to  «hom  tliev  were  bearing 
a  grief.  Roused  by  that  anlicipative  fear  of  evil  which  all 
unfortunate  people  feel,  Betty  ran  to  the  door,  followed  by 
her  daughter,  and  opened  it — to  let  in  the  mangled  body  of 
her  husband  ;  who,  in  felling  an  oak,  on  the  property  of 
Burnbank,  had  fallen  under  the  weight  of  the  tree,  and  got 
liis  leg  broken,  and  one  of  his  arms  dislocated  at  the  shoulder 
joint,  lie  was  conveyed,  by  the  kind  neighbours,  to  a  bed  ; 
and,  by  the  time  thev  got  him  undressed,  for  the  purpose  of 
hisi  Wounds  beiny.  submitted  to  the  curative  process  of  tha 
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doctor,  tliat  individual  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  perform 
(lie  paiiifu]  operation  of  setting  tlie  broken  bones  Tlie  full 
circct  of  tliis  misfortune  to  Etiie  and  lier  mother  was  for  a 
time  suspended,  by  the  call  made  upon  them  to  relieve  the 
;  ufferinjjs  of  the  father  ;:nd  husband ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  bustle  ceased,  and  the  neighbours  (excepting  two  women 
A\liose  services,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  wife  and 
daughter,  mif;ht  still  be  required)  went  away,  that  thev 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  gigantic  evil  that  had  befallen 
them,  the  consequences  of  which  might  extend  through 
the  remaining  years  of  their  existence. 

A  period  of  no  less  tlian  eighteen  months  passed  away, 
and  David  Mearns  w;,s  still  unable  to  do  more  than,  with 
assistance,  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  sit,  during  a  part  of 
the  day,  by  the  fire,  or  at  the  window.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  he  liad  been  tended  by  Lis  daughter  with 
assiduous  care.  Her  filial  sympathies,  called  into  active 
operation  by  the  sorrows  of  jier  parent,  filled  up  the  void 
that  had  been  made  in  her  heart  by  the  departure  of  her 
i'jver  ;  and  a  new  source  of  grief  effected  (however  para- 
doxical it  may  seem)  a  change  in  the  morbid  melancholy 
to  \\hich  she  had  been  enslaved,  which,  although  not  for 
mental  health  or  ease,  was  so  much  in  favour  of  exertion 
and  remedial  exercise,  that  she  came  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  one  inclined  to  endeavour  to  sustain  her  sorrow, 
rather  than  resign  herself  to  the  fatal  power  of  an  irre- 
mediable wo.  Among  the  visiters  who  took  an  interest  in  a 
i'amilv  reduced  by  one  stroke  to  want  and  all  its  attendant 
evils.  Laird  C'herrvtrees  evinced  the  strongest  concern  for 
the  fate  of  his  friend  ;  and,  bv  a  timeous  contribution  of 
necessary  assistance,  ameliorated,  in  so  far  as  man  could, 
the  unhappy  condition  of  virtue  under  the  load  of  miserv. 
The  many  visits  of  the  good  old  laird,  and  the  long  periods 
of  time  he  passed  by  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  enabled  him 
to  see  and  appreciate  the  devoted  attention  of  Effie  to  her 
parent  ;  and  often,  as  she  flew  at  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  wish  for  something  to  assuage  pain,  or  remove  the  uneasi- 
ness produced  by  the  long  confinement,  he  would  stop  the 
current  of  his  narrative,  and  fix  his  eyes  on  the  kind  maiden, 
so  long  as  her  tender  office  engaged  her  attention  and  feel- 
ings. These  long  looks,  not  unaccompanied  at  times  with 
a  deep  sigh,  were  attributed,  as  they  well  might,  to  admir- 
ation and  approbation  of  so  much  filial  affection  anddevoted- 
ness  exercised  towards  one  whom  the  old  laird  respected 
above  all  his  friends. 

The  visits  of  Laird  Cherrytrees  were  at  first  twice  or 
thrice  a-week.  His  infirm  bodv,  already  begun  to  exhibit 
tlie  effects  of  old  age,  prevented  him  from  walking  ;  and 
such  was  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  unluppy  patient,  that 
he  mounted  his  old  pony,  Donald,  nearly  as  frail  as  his 
master,  to  enable  him  to  administer  consolation  so  much 
required.  lie  came  always  at  the  same  hour;  E Hie,  who 
expected  him,  A\'as  often  at  the  door,  ready  to  receive  him  ; 
and,  while  she  held  old  Donald's  head  till  he  dismounted, 
welcomed  her  father's  friend  with  so  much  sincerity  and 
jileasure  that  if  she  had  failed  in  her  hostlership  he  would 
have  felt  a  disappointment  he  would  not  have  liked  to 
express.  Even  when  at  a  distance  from  the  cottage,  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  endeavour  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
faithful  attendant ;  and,  if  he  did  not  see  her,  the  rein  of 
Donald  was  relaxed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  saunter  along 
at  his  own  pleasure,  or  even  to  eat  gniss  by  the  road -side, 
(a  luxury  he  delighted  in  from  his  having  once  belonged  to 
a  cadger,)  so  as  to  give  EHie  time  to  get  to  her  post. 

The  three  days  of  the  week  on  which  I_,aird  Cherry.t.<VS 
was  in  the  haliit  of  visiting  David  Jlearns,  were  Wonday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  and  he  seldom  came  without 
bringing  something  to  the  poor  family — either  some  money 
for  old  Iktty  ;  some  preserves,  jireparod  by  Lucy,  for  the 
invalid  :  or  a  book,  or  a  flower  from  Bumhank  garden,  for 
Lille.     \\h»n  his   eonversation  with  David  was  linlslied  — 


and  every  day  it  seemed  to  get  shorter  and  shorter,,  though 
there  seemed  no  lack  of  either  subjects  or  ideas — :'ie  com- 
menced to  talk  with  Effie,  chiefly  on  the  nature  and  con- 
tents of  the  books  he  brought  her  to  read  ;  and  nothing 
seemed  to  delight  him  more  than  to  sit  in  the  large  arm- 
chair by  D.ivid's  bedside,  and  hear  Effie  discoursing,  ex 
cathedra,  (on  a  three -footed  stool  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
opposite  to  the  Laird's  chair,)  with  her  characteristic  sim- 
plicity and  good  sense,  on  the  subjects  he  himself  had 
suggested.  But,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to  appeal 
well  pleased  in  presence  of  the  man  who  was  sujiporting 
her  family,  her  train  of  thougjits  was  often  broken  in  upon 
by  the  recollections  of  Lewis  Campbell,  and  she  would  sit 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  the  eyes  of  die  Laird  fixed  on 
her  melancholy  face,  as  if  he  had  been  all  that  time  in  mute 
cogitation,  suggesting  sonle  remedy  for  her  sorro'v.  His 
ideas  and  feelings  seemed  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  same 
power  that  ruled  the  mind  of  the  maiden ;  for  his  face 
followed,  in  its  changing  expressions,  the  mutations  of  her 
countenance.  Iler  melancholy  seemed  to  be  communicated 
by  a  glance  of  her  water}'  eye,  as  the  thought  of  Lewis 
entered  her  mind  ;  and  when  she  recovered  from  her  gloomy 
reveri<>,  a  corresponding  indication  of  relief  lighted  up  the 
grey  twinkling  orbs  of  the  old  Laird.  This  custom  of  "glowr- 
in,"  for  whole  hours  at  a  time,  on  the  face  of  the  sensitive 
girl,  at  first  painful  to  her,  became  a  matter  of  indi.l'erence  ; 
and  the  position  and  attitudes  of  the  three  individuals — 
Betty  being  generally  engaged  about  the  house — undergo- 
ing, while  the  Laird  was  present,  no  chang«,  came  to  assume 
something  like  the  natural  properties  of  tb«  parties,  as  if 
they  had  been  fixtures,  or  lay  figures  for  the  study  of  a 
painter. 

Every  time  the  Laird  came  to  the  cottage,  he  extended 
the  period  of  his  stay,  and,  latterly,  he  did  not  stir  till  a 
servant  from  Bumbank,  sent  by  Ivucy,  came  to  take  hira 
home.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  enough  of  "  glowr- 
in  ;"  for,  latterly,  all  his  occupation,  which  at  first  consisted 
of  rational  conversation,  merged  in  that  mute  eloquence  of 
the  eye,  or  rather  in  that  inebriation  of  the  orb,  "  drinking 
of  light,"  which  lovers  of  sights,  especially  female  counten- 
ances, are  so  fond  of.  The  visits  had  been  so  regular,  not 
a  day  being  ever  missed,  that,  as  Effie  held  the  stirrup  till  he 
mounted  Donald,  during  all  which  time  tl>e  process  of 
"  glowrin"  went  on  as  regularly  as  at  the  bedside  of  David, 
she  never  thought  of  asking,  and  he  never  thought  of 
stating,  when  he  would  call  again.  Time  had  stamped  the 
act  of  calling  with  the  impress  of  an  unchangeable  custom. 
The  caseless  clock  of  David's  cottage  was  not  more  regular  ; 
the  only  change  being  that  already  observed — that  the  time 
of  the  Laird's  stay  gradually  and  gradually  lengthened. 

The  homage  paid  by  Effie  to  Laird  Cherrytrees  was,  as 
m.ay  easily  be  conceived,  the  respect,  attention,  and  kind- 
ness of  an  open-hearted  girl,  filled  with  gratitude  to  the 
preserver  of  the  lives  of  her  and  her  parents.  Every  even- 
ing she  offered  up,  at  her  bedside,  prayers  for  the  pre- 
servation and  happiness  of  the  man  but  for  whose  kind- 
ness starvation  might  have  overtaken  the  helpless  invalid, 
and  not  much  less  helpless  wife  and  daughter.  In  tluir 
prayers  the  "  amen  '  of  David  and  l.is  wife  was  the  most 
heartfeltexpression  of  love  and  gratitude  that  ever  came  from 
the  lips  of  mortal.  This  feeling,  however,  did  not  prevent 
David  JMearns  and  Betty  from  sometimes  indulging,  in  the 
absence  of  Effie,  (in  all  likelihood  giving  freedom  tocher 
tears,  as  she  sat  in  some  favourite  retreat  of  her  absent 
lover.)  in  some  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
Laird  Cherrytrees.  Thpy  soon  saw  through  the  secret,  and 
resolved  uiion  drawing  him  out ;  for  which  purpose,  Etfie 
was  to  be  called  away  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  visit. 

I'he  Laird  came  as  he  used  to  do,  took  liis  seat,  and 
resumed  his  gazing.  Effie  pleased  him  exceedingly,  by  an 
account  she  ;i  ivc  him  of  the  last  book   he  brought   to  licr  •  . 
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and,  tliroNvinj;  liinisolf  hack  !ii  tlic  arm-chair,  he  seemed,  for 
ii  time,  wrapped  in  meditation.  Etiie  oheyed,  in  the  mean- 
time, her  mother's  request,  to  come  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  green  to  assist  her  in  her  work  ;  and,  when  the  Laird 
again  applied  his  eyes  to  tlieir  accustomed  vocation,  he  was 
surprised,  but  not  (for  once)  displeased,  at  her  disajipear- 
ance.  A  great  struggle  now  commenced  bet«'ecn  some 
\\  isli  and  a  restraint,  lie  looked  round  the  cottage,  and 
(hen  turned  liiscyes  on  David;  actswhich he  repcited  several 
times.  Incipient  syllables  of  words  half  formed,  died  away 
in  his  struggling  throat,  lie  moved  restlessly  in  the  large 
chair,  and  twirled  his  silver-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  lie 
even  rose,  went  to  the  door,  looked  out,  came  back  again, 
and  took  his  seat  without  saying  a  u-ord.  Holding  away 
his  face  from  David,  he  at  last  made  out  a  few  words, 
uttered  with  great  diihculty. 

"  She's  a  fine  lassie,  Ettie,"  he  said. 
"  A    bonnier    an'    a    better   never    was     brocht    up    in 
liramblehaugh,  savin  ver  ain  Lucy,"  replied  David. 

"  IIoo  auld  is  she  noo.''"  said  the  Laird,  still  holding 
auay  his  face. 

"  She  will  be  nineteen  come  the  time,"  replied  David. 

'■  It's  a  pity  she's  sae  young,"  rejoined  the  Laird,  with  a 
great  struggle,  and  making  a  noise  with  his  cane,  as  if  he 
had  repented  of  his  words  and  wished  to  drown  them  before 
they  reached  the  ears  of  David. 

"  I  dinna  think  sae,  beggin  ver  Honour's  pardon,"  replied 
David.  "  Wc  need  her  assistance  in  this  trial  ;  an'  I'm  just 
tliinkin  o'  some  way  she  micht  use  her  hands — an'  she's 
willing  aneugh  puir  cratur — for  oor  assistance." 

"  Are  ye  no  pleased  wi'  my  assistance.''"  said  the  Laird, 
displeased  at  something  in  David's  reply. 

"  Yer  Honour  has  saved  oor  lives,"  replied  David, 
feelinglv,  "an'  it  wad  only  be  because  we  are  ashamed  o' 
yer  guidness  that  wo  wad  wish  oor  doohter  to  tak  a  part 
o'  I  hat  burden  aff  ane  wha  is  under  nae  obligation  to  serve 
us." 

"  If  I  hae  been  yer  freend,  ye  hae  been  mine,"  said  the 
Laird.  ''  1  hae  got  guid  advices  frae  ye;  an",  even  noo,  1 
hae  something  to  a>k  ye  concernin  mysel,  that  nae  ither 
man  i'  the  haugh  could  sae  wcel  answer." 

"  What  is  that,  ver  Honour?"  said  David. 

'•  What  do  ve  think,  David  Jlearns,  I  should  do,"  said 
the  Laird,  moving  about  in  the  chair  in  evident  perplexity, 
"  if  my  dochter  Lucy  were  to  tak  a  husband  an'  leave  Burn- 
bank  .''  1  carena  aboot  fa'in  into  the  hands  o'  Jenny  Jluckle- 
whani,  wha,  for  this  some  time  past,  has  neither-cleaned  my 
buckles  nor  brushed  mv  coat  as  I  wad  wish.  She  says  I'm 
mair  fashions;  but  that's  a  mere  excuse." 

"  I  hae  seen  aulder  men  marry  again,"  said  David, 
thinking  he  would  please  the  Laird,  by  giving  him  such  an 
answer  as  he  was  clearly  fishing  for. 

"Aulder  men,  David,  man  !"  replied  the  Laird,  looking 
down  at  his  person,  and  adjusting  his  wig.  "  Did  I  ask  ye 
onything  aboot  my  age  .''  I  wanted  merely  your  advice,  what 
I  should  do  in  certain  circumstances,  an'  ye  gie  me  a  com- 
parison for  an  answer. — Do  ye  think  1  should  marry }" 

"  If  yer  Honour  has  ony  wish  in  that  way,  1  think  ye 
should,"  said  David. 

■'I  never  vet  did  wrang  in  following  your  advice,  David 
Moarns,"  said  the  Laird — "  ^he's  a  fine  lassie,  Ettie." 

'•  On,  ay,"  responded  David,  at  a  loss  what  more  to  say. 

"  Very  fine,"  again  said  the  Laird,  turning  his  face  par- 
tially from  the  window,  so  as  the  tail  of  his  eve  reached 
David's  face,  and  waiting  for  something  more. 

D.ivid  could,  however,  say  nothing.  The  very  circumstance 
of  the  Laird's  wishing  him  to  say  something  pertinent  to  the 
purpose  already  so  broadly  hinted  at,  prevented  him  from 
touching  so  delicate  a  subject  ;  and,  notwithstanding  of 
another  application  of  the  tail  of  the    Laird's  eye,  he  was 


"  Ve  hae  gien  mc  ao  adviee,  David,"  said  tlio  Laird,  in 
despair  of  getting  anything  more  out  of  David  without  a 
question  :  "  could  }'e  no  tell  me  mlia  I  should  marry,  man  ?" 
And  having  achieved  this  announcement,  he  rose  and  walked 
to  the  window. 

"  That's  owre  delicate  a  subject  for  me  to  gie  an  advice 
on,  yer  Honour,"  replied  David.  "  The  doo  laes  aside 
ninety-nine  guid  straes,  an'  taks  the  hundredth,  though  a 
crooked  ane,  for  its  nest.     Ve  maun  judge  for  yersel." 

"  What  say  ye  to  yer  ain  Eltie,  then  f"  said  the  Laird, 
relieved  at  last  from  a  dreadful  burden. 

"  If  yer  Honour  likes  the  lassie,  an'  she'll  tak  yer 
Honour,  I  can  hae  me  objections,"  replied  David. 

The  Laird,  who  seemed  twenty  years  younger  after  this 
declaration,  took  David  by  the  hand,  and  shook  it  till  the 
pain  of  his  dislocated  arm  almost  made  him  cry. 

"Will  ye  speak  to  her  aboot  it,  David?"  said  he,  still 
holding  liis  hand.  "  The  best  farm  o'  Burnbank  will  be 
your  reward.  Plead  for  me,  David,  my  best  friend.  Tell 
Betty  aboot  it,  and  get  her  to  use  a  mother's  pooer.  It'  I 
can  trust  my  een,  Etiie  doesna  dislike  me.  If  a'  gaes  weel, 
ye  may  hae  Ravelrigg,  or  Braidacre,  or  Jluirfieid — onything 
that's  in  my  pooer  to  gie,  David."  And  the  old  lover, 
exhausted  by  the  struggle  and  excitement  he  had  suffered, 
sank  back  into  the  chair. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  David.  And  the  old  Laird 
sighed,  and  absolutely  groaned  with  pure,  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  tliis  scene,  Effie  and  her  mother  came  in. 
The  damsel  took  her  old  seat  on  the  three-footed  stool  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed ;  the  eyes  of  the  Laird  sought  again  her 
face,  where  he  thought  they  had  a  better  right  now  to  rest. 
No  more  was  spoken  ;  enough  for  a  day  had  been  said  and 
done  ;  and,  with  a  parting  look  to  David,  to  keep  him  in 
remembrance  of  his  promise,  and  a  purse  of  money  slipped 
into  the  hand  of  Betty,  as  a  solvent  of  any  obstacle  that 
might  exist  in  her  mind,  the  lover  went  to  the  door  to 
receive  Donald  from  the  soft  hands  of  Effie,  ^\ho,  as  was 
her  custom,  had  gone  out  before  him,  to  lead  the  old  cadger 
to  the  door,  and  hold  the  bridle  till  he  with  an  effort 
got  into  the  saddle.  The  only  difference  Effie  could 
observe  in  his  departure  this  day,  was  a  kind  of  mock- 
gallant  Mave  of  the  hand,  as  he,  ^ith  more  than  usual 
spirit,  struck  his  spurlcss  heels  into  Donald's  sides,  and 
tried  to  rise  in  the  saddle,  in  response  to  the  hobble  of  the 
old  Highlander. 

The  Laird  had  been  scarcely  out  of  the  house,  when 
David  had  a  communing  with  his  wife,  in  absence  of  Effie, 
on  the  extraordinary  intimation  made  by  the  old  lover. 
Betty  was  agreeable  to  the  match  ;  but  the  tear  came  into 
her  eye  as  she  thought  of  the  sacrifice  poor  Effie  was  to  be 
called  upon  to  make.  Neither  of  them  could  answer  for 
the  consent  of  Efiie,  whose  melancholy,  though  somewhat 
ameliorated,  was  little  diminished,  and  whose  recollections 
of  Lewis  Campbell  were  as  vivid  as  they  were  on  the  day 
of  his  departure.  "When  she  returned  from  one  of  her 
solitary  rambles,  which  fed  her  passion  and  increased  her 
grief,  she  was  delicately  told  of  the  intentions  of  Laird 
C'herrytrces.  The  announcement  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
telligence produced  an  effect  >vhich  neither  her  lather 
nor  mother  could  have  anticipated.  A  quick  operation 
of  her  mind  placed  before  her  all  the  affectionate  acts 
of  attention  she  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  the  old  friend  of  her  father,  and  the  jireserver  of  their 
lives.  Gratitude,  operating  in  one  of  the  most  grateful 
hearts  that  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  mortal,  liad  pro- 
duced in  her  an  exuberant  kindness,  a  devotedness  of  a 
s))ecies  of  affection  due  by  a  child  to  its  godfather,  a  play- 
ful freedom  of  the  confidence  of  one  who  relied  on  the 
disparity  of  years  for  a  license  from  even  the  suspicion  of  a 
possibility   of  any  other   relation   existing  between  them 
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that  now  tame  back  upon  lier,  loaded  with  self- reproacl 
ntid  shame,  and  aitributing  to  her  misconstrued  attentions 
the  extrarirdinary  passion  that  had  taken  hold  of  the  heart 
of  the  old  Laird.  She  was  totally  unable  to  make  any 
reply  to  her  parents.  The  image  of  Lewis  Campbell,  never 
absent  from  her  mind,  assumed  a  new  form,  and  swam  in 
the  tears  which  flowed  from  her  eyes.  Tlie  natural  contrast 
betvveen  age  and  youth,  love  and  gratitude,  assumed  its 
legitimate  strength.  The  first  feeling  of  her  mind  was,  that 
she  would  suffer  the  death  that  had  for  a  time  been 
impending  over  her,  and  whose  finger  was  already  on  her 
breaking  heart,  rather  than  comply  with  the  wishes  of  her 
futber  and  mother.  They  saw  the  struggle  that  was  in  her 
mind,  and  abstained  from  pressing  what  they  liad  suggested. 
'J'liey  did  not  ask  her  even  to  give  her  sentiments  ;  but  the 
silent  tears  that  stole  down  her  cheek  and  dropped  in  her 
lap  from  her  drooping  head,  required  no  spoken  commentary 
•o  tell  them  the  extent  of  her  grief,  and  the  resolution  at 
least  of  a  heart  that  might  entirely  break,  as  it  appeared  to 
be  breaking,  but  never  could  forget. 

There  was  little  sleep  for  the  eyes  of  Effie  on  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  Her  sobs  reached  the  ears  of  her  parents, 
who,  unable  to  yield  her  consolation,  were  obliged  to  leave 
her  to  wrestle  with  her  grief;  sending  up  a  silent  prayer 
to  the  Author  of  all  good  dispensations,  that  He  might 
assuage  the  sorrow  of  one  who  had  already,  with  exemplary 
patience,  submitted  to  the  rod  of  affliction.  The  sacredness 
of  her  feelings  was  too  well  appreciated  by  lier  parents  to 
admit  of  any  ofl!"er  of  counsel,  where  deep-seated  affection, 
the  work  of  mysterious  instinct,  stood  in  solemn  derision  of 
the  vulgar  ideas  of  this  world's  expediency.  The  struggle  in 
her  mind  arose  from  the  strength  of  her  love,  and  the  power 
of  her  filial  devotion.  No  part  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances or  probable  consequences  of  her  decision  escaped 
her  mind.  Slie  knew  that  she  never  could  be  happy  as  the 
wife  of  any  other  individual,  even  of  suitable  age,  than 
Lewis  Campbell.  But  this  concerned  only  herself;  and  she 
knew,  and  trembled  as  she  thought,  that  the  result  of  her 
decision  might  be  the  destitution,  the  want,  perhaps  the 
death  of  her  parents  :  their  all  depended  on  the  breath  of 
the  man  whom  she,  by  the  sign  of  her  finger,  might  change 
from  a  friend  to  a  foe  ;  and  she  might  thereby  become  the 
destroyer  of  those  who  gave  her  being. 

The  morning  came,  but  brought  neither  sleep  nor  relief 
to  tl:e  unhappy  maiden.  Her  parents  seemed  inclined 
rot  to  advert  to  the  subject  that  day,  but  to  let  her 
struggle  on  with  her  own  thoughts.  The  hour  of  th 
Ijaird's  visit  approached,  and  he  was  already  on  the  road 
for  the  liome  of  his  beloved,  whom  his  ardent  fancy  pictured 
standing  smiling  at  the  door,  ready  as  usual  to  receive  him 
and  lead  him  into  the  house.  Donahl — who  knew  a  reverie 
in  his  master  better  than  he  did  himself,  and  did  not  fail 
;o  take  advantage  of  it — ambled  on  with  diminished  speed. 
The  Laird  approached  the  cottage.  No  Effie  was  tiiere. 
His  bright  visions  took  flight,  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
cold  sliiver,  the  precursor  of  a  gloomy  train  of  ideas,  which 
I>ictured  a  refusal  and  all  its  attendant  horrors.  He  drew  up 
the  head  of  Donald,  and  even  invited  him  to  partake  of  the 
long  grass  which  grew  by  the  way-side.  He  counted  the 
moments  as  Donald  devoured  the  food  ;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  lifted  his  eyes,  to  see  if  Eihe  was  yet  at  the  cottage 
door.  She  was  not  to  be  seen — and  she  had  not  been  aljscnt 
liefore  for  many  months.  His  mind  was  unprepared  for  a 
refusal ;  the  ground-swell  of  his  previous  excited  fancy  dis- 
tracted him  amidst  the  dead  stillness  of  despair.  He 
looked  again,  and  for  the  last  time  that  day.  EfSe  was  not 
yet  there.  He  turned  the  head  of  the  delighted,  and  no 
doubt  astimislied  Donald,  and  quietly  sought  again  the 
bou';c  of  Burnbank. 

The    same    procedure    was   gone    .hrougli   on   the   suc- 
fpcdiiig  day.     Laird  Chcrrytrccs   again   proceeded   to   the 


cottage  of  David  Meams  ;  and,  as  he  sauntered  along,  Le 
thought  it  impossible  that  Effie  should  again  be  absent  from 
her  post.  He  was  too  good  a  man,  and  too  conceited  a 
lover,  as  all  old  lovers  are,  to  allow  Lis  mind  to  dwell  on 
the  probable  operation  of  necessity  and  the  fear  of  injuring 
her  father's  patron,  on  the  mind  of  the  daughter ;  and  yet 
a  lurking,  rebellious  idea  suggested  that  he  would  rather 
see  Effie  at  the  door,  impelled  by  that  cause,  than  absenf 
altogether.  His  hopes  again  beat  high,  and  Donald  was 
pricked  on  to  the  goal  of  his  wishes  with  an  asperity  he  did 
not  relish  so  well  as  a  reverie.  The  spot  was  attained. 
Eifie  was  still  absent.  Donald  was  again  remitted  to  the 
long  grass,  and  all  the  resources  of  a  lover's  mind  were 
called  up,  to  enalile  him  to  face  the  evil  that  awaited  him. 
But  all  was  in  vain — he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed. 

"  I  am  rejected,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  a  cottager's  dochter  has  refused  the  Laird  o'  Burnbank  ; 
but  her  cauldness  an'  cruelty  mak  me  like  her  the  mair. 
Effie  Meams,  Effie  Meams  I  hoc  little  do  ye  ken  what  com- 
motion )'e  hae  produced  in  this  puir  burstin  heart !  But, 
though  ye  winna  hae  me,  I  winna  desert  yer  faither.  Hame, 
Donald,  to  Burnbank."  And,  as  he  pulled  up  the  bridle  with 
his  left  hand,  he  wiped  away  the  tears  that  had  collected 
in  his  eyes,  and,  casting  many  a  look  back  to  the  cottage. 
cantered  slowly  home. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Laird  had  been  noticed  by  Betty 
IMearns,  from  the  window  of  the  cottage,  and  she  anJ 
David  were  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  cause  of  them.  They 
knew  his  timid,  sensitive  disposition,  and  truly  attributed 
his  return  to  his  not  seeing  Effie  at  the  door,  waiting  for 
him  as  usual.  Apprehensions  now  seized  the  good  mother 
that  the  Laird  might  withdraw  his  attentions  and  assistance 
from  the  family,  the  result  of  which  would  be  nothing  but 
misery  and  ruin  ;  as  David's  fractured  limbs  were  yet  far 
from  being  healed,  and  a  long  period  must  yet  pass  before 
he  could  earn  a  penny  to  keep  in  their  lives.  These  ftars 
were  increased  by  a  third  and  a  fourth  day  having  passed 
without  a  visit  from  the  Laird,  who  had,  notwithstanding, 
been  seen  reconnoitcring  as  usual  at  a  distance  from  the 
cottage.  Effie  herself  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  learned, 
from  the  looks  of  her  father  and  mother,  sentiments  they 
seemed  unwilling  to  declare.  Her  mind  was  still  convulsed 
with  the  struggle  of  the  antagonist  duties,  wishes,  emotions, 
and  fears,  that  rose  in  her  mind  ;  and  the  apprehensions  of 
her  parents,  which  she  considered  well-founded,  added  to 
her  sorrow  an  additional  source  of  anguish. 

"  This  house,"  said  David,  at  last  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings, "  has  become  mair  like  an  hospital  that  has  lost  its 
mortification,  than  an  honest  man's  cottage.  Effie  sits 
1  greetin  an  sabbin  the  hail  day,  an'  you,  Betty,  look  forward 
to  starvation,  wi'  the  gruesome  face  o'  despair.  I  am 
unhappy  mj'sel,  besides  being  an  invalid.  What  is  this  to 
end  in .'  AVhat  are  we  to  do  ?  Hoo  are  we  to  live  withool 
meat,  noo  that  Burnbank,  guid  man,  has  deserted  us  r" 

"  There  has  come  naething  frae  Burnbank  for  five  days," 
replied  Betty  ;  "an'  the  siller  I  got  frae  the  guid  auld  man, 
the  last  time  he  was  here,  I  payed  awa  i'  the  village  for 
necessaries  I  had  taen  on  afore  we  got  that  help.  Oor 
giruel  winna  baud  oot  long  against  three  mous  ;  an',  if  Laird 
Chenytrees  bides  awa  muckle  langer,  I  see  naething  for  it 
but  to  bog." 

The  tear  started  to  the  eye  of  David.  He  looked  at 
Effie.  She  wept,  and  sobbed,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  Effie,  woman,"  said  David,  "a'  this  micht  hae  been 
averted  if  ye  had  just  g.ano  to  the  door  an'  welcomed  the 
auld  Laird,  as  yc  were  wont.  He's  a  blate  man,  though  a 
guid  carl ;  an'  he  has.  nae  doot,  thocht  he  was  unwelcome 
when  yer  auld  practice  o'  waitin  for  him  was  gien  up." 

"  I  tauld  her  that.  David,"  said  Betty,  "  .ind  pressed  her 
to  g.ic  ot  the  door,  though  it  w.i*  only  to  gic  the  blatc  Luird 
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R  (;lini]iso  o'  liov.  wlillk  was  a'  lie  wuiitod  to  biiii;;  Iiiin  in  ; 
but  she  only  sabbuil  tlie  mair.  Unhappy  liour  she  first 
saw  that  calhint,  wha  may  noo  bo  doail  or  marricrl  tin- 
ought  she  kens  ! — an'  yet  lor  his  sake  maun  a.  hail  family 
dree  the  dule  o'  tliis  day's  misery.  Effie,  woman,  can  ye  no 
forget  ano  wha.  hasna  thooht  ye  worth  the  trouble  o' 
tcllin  ye,  by  ae  scrape  o'  his  pen,  whether  ho  be  i'  the  land 
o'  the  livin  ?" 

A  sob  was  the  only  reply  Effie  could  make  to  this 
.ippcal. 

"■  I  hae  tauld  Effie,"  said  David,  "  what  wad  save  us  frae 
(he  ruin  an'  starvation  that  stare  us  i'  the  face  ;  but  my 
■nind's  made  up  to  sulier  to  the  end,  though  I  should  lie 
here  wi'  my  broken  banes,  and  dree  the  pains  o'  hunger, 
father  than  force  my  dochter  to  m.arry  a  man  against  her 
ain  choice.  But,  O  Elho,  uoman,  wad  ye  see  yer  puir 
f.iither,  broken  as  he  is  in  baith  mind  an'  body,  lie  starvin 
liere  in  his  bed,  wi'  nae  maippooer  to  earn  a  bite  o'  bread  than 
the  unspeaned  bairn,  and  no  mak  a  sacrifice  to  save  him  ?" 

"Ay,  faither,"  replied  Effie,  "I  wad  dee  to  save  ye." 

"'But  deein  winna  save  either  him  or  me,"  said  Betty. 
"  Nacthing  will  hae  that  effect  but  ycr  agreein  to  be  the 
Icddy  o'  the  braw  hoose  an'  braid  acres  o'  Burnbank.  Wae's 
rae  !  what  a  difference  between  that  condition,  wi'  servants 
at  yer  nod,  an'  a'  the  comforts  an'  luxuries  o'  life  at  yei 
command,  an',  abune  a',  the  pooer  o'  niakin  happy  yer 
auld  faither  and  mother,  an'  this  awfu  prospect  o'  drcein  the 
very  warstan'  last  o'  a'  the  evils  o'  life — want  an'  auld  age — 
ill-matched  pair  I  Effie,  woman,  my  bonny  bairn,  hae  ye 
nae  love  in  yer  heart,  but  for  Lewie  Campbell  ?  Wad  ye, 
for  his  sake,  see  a'  this  misfortune  fa'  on  the  heads  o'  yer 
parents,  whom,  by  the  laws  o'  God  an'  man,  ye  are  bound  to 
lionour,  serve,  and  obey  ?" 

It  was  easier  for  Effie  to  say  she  would  die  to  save  her 
parents,  than  that  she  would  comply  with  the  wish  of  her 
mother;  but  the  feeling  appeal  of  her  parent  increased  her 
agony,  which  induced  another  paroxysm  of  hysterical  sobs, 
the  only  answer  she  could  yet  make  to  her  mother. 

"  Effie  doesna  care  for  either  you  or  me,  Betty,"  said 
David,  "  or  she  wad  hae  little  hesitation  aboot  marryin  a 
guid,  fresh,  clean,  rich,  auld  man,  to  save  her  faither  an' 
mother  frae  poverty  an'  starvation.  I  see  nae  great  sacrifice 
i'  the  matter.  Iler  young  heart  mayna  rejoice  i'  the 
pleasures  o'  a  daft  love,  but  her  guid  sense  will  be  gratified 
by  a  fcclin  o'  duty  far  aboon  the  vain,  frawart  freits  o'  a 
silly,  giddy,  youthfu  passion.  Let  her  refuse  Ijaird  Cherry- 
trees,  an'  when  Lewie  Campbell  comes  hame,  the  owre- 
come  bread  o'  the  funeral  o'  her  faither  may  grace  a  waddin 
bought  wi'  the  price  o'  his  life." 

"  Uinna  speak  that  way,  fiiither,"  cried  Effie,  lifting  up 
Ler  hands ;  "  I  canna  stand  that.  You  said  ye  wadna  force 
me,  an'  ye  are  forcin  me.  Oh,  ray  puir  heart,  wha  or 
what  will  support  ye  when  grief  for  my  parents  turns  mo 
against  ye  ?  Faither,  faither,  when  I  am  dead.  Laird  Cherry- 
trees  will  be  again  yer  freend.  A  little  time  will  do't : 
will  ye  no  wait .''" 

"  Hunger  waits  only  eight  days,  as  the  say  in  is,"  replied  he, 
"an'  j-e'U  live  mair  than  that  time,  I  hope  an'  trow.  I  will  be 
dead  afore  ye,  Eflie,  an'  ye'U  hae  the  consolation,  as  ye  maybe 
drap  a  tear  on  the  mossy  grey  stane  that  covers  the  Jlearnses 
i'  the  kirkyard  o'  oor  parish,  to  think,  if  ye  shouldna  like 
to  say,  in  case  ye  micht  be  heard — though  thiiikin  an' 
speakin's  a'  ane  to  God — that  '  that  stane  was  lifted  ten 
years  suner  than  it  micht  hae  been,  because  I  liked  Lewie 
Campbell  belter  than  auld  Laird  Cherry  trees.'" 

"  An'  it's  no  likely,"  said  the  mother,  "  that  1  wad  be 
there  to  hear  Effie  mak  sac  waefu  a  speech.  If  I  binna 
lyin  wi'  the  Jlearns,  I'll  be  wi'  the  Cherrytrecs  o'  Moss- 
nook — nae  relations  o'  the  Burnbanks,  though  maybe  as  guid 
a  family.  But,  afore  I'm  mixed  wi'  the  dust  o'  that  auld 
hoose,  Effie — an'  it  mayna  be  lang — ye  may  join  the  twa 


Cherrytrecs,  an'  let  the  gravrstanes  o'  the  Mearns,  as  wed 
as  the  Mossnooks,  lie  yet  a  si-ore  years  lunger,  withoot 
bein  moved.  It's  a  pity  to  disturb  the  lang  grass.  Its 
sough  i'  the  nicht  wind  kee[]S  the  bats  frae  jiickin  the  auld 
bancs,  an'  maybe  it  may  save  your  mother's,  if  ye  send  her 
there  afore  her  time." 

Effie's  feelings  could  no  longer  withstand  these  appeals. 
Her  sobbing  ceased  suddenly  ;  and,  starting  up  from  her  scat, 
she  looked  to  the  old  clock  that  stood  against  the  wall  of 
the  cottage.  She  noticed  that  it  was  upon  the  hour  of  the 
Laird's  usual  visit. 

"  It  is  twelve  o'clock,  faither,"  she  said,  firmly — "  this  hoor 
decides  the  fate  o"  Effie  Jlearns." 

Walking  to  the  door,  she  placed  herself  in  the  position  she 
used  to  occupy  when  she  intended  to  welcome  her  fiither's 
friend.  Now  she  was  to  welcome  a  husband.  Laird  Clierrv- 
trees  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  allowing  Donald 
to  take  his  liberty  of  the  road-side,  grazing  while  he  was 
busy  reconnoitering  the  cottage.  The  moment  he  saw  the 
form  of  Effie  standing  where  he  had  for  several  long  days 
wished  to  see  her,  he  pulled  up  Don.ald's  bridle,  with  the 
alacrity  of  youth,  and,  striking  his  sides  with  his  unarmed 
heels,  made  all  the  speed  of  a  bridegroom  to  get  to  his 
bride.  The  sight  of  the  object  he  had  gazed  upon  so  un- 
ceasingly for  so  long  a  time,  and  whom  he  had  strained  his 
eyes  in  vain  to  see  during  these  eventful  days,  operated  like 
a  charm  on  the  old  lover.  He  discovered  at  first  sight  the 
red,  swollen  eyes  of  Effie  ;  but  he  was  too  happy  in  thinking 
he  had  been  successful,  as  he  had  no  doubt  hehad,  tomeditate 
on  the  struggle  which  produced  his  bliss.  Having  taken  a 
long  draught  of  the  fountain  of  his  hopes  and  happiness, 
and  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  maiden,  who  at- 
tempted to  smile  through  her  tears,  which  he  did  silting 
on  his  horse,  and,  without  speaking  a  word — for,  loquacious 
in  politics  or  rural  economy,  he  was  mute  in  love — he  dis- 
mounted, while  Effie,  as  usual,  held  the  reins.  He  lost  no 
time  in  getting  into  his  chair,  falling  back  into  it  like  a 
breathless  traveller  who  has  at  last  attained  the  end  of  his 
journey.  David  and  Bett^-,  who  construed  Effie's  conduct 
into  a  consent,  took  an  early  opportunity,  while  she  was 
still  at  the  door,  of  letting  the  happy  Laird  know  that  their 
daughter,  as  they  conceived,  was  inclined  to  the  match. 
The  Laird  received  the  intelligence  as  if  it  had  been  too 
much  for  mortal  to  bear.  He  was  at  first  beyond  the 
vulgar  habit  of  speech.  He  sighed,  turned  his  eyes  in  their 
sockets,  groaned,  and  wrung  his  hands.  On  recovering 
himself,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Whar  is  she,  Betty  ?  Let  me  see  the  dear  creature. 
David,  ye'll  hae  Ravelrig  ;  it's  the  best  o'  them  a'.  Whan 
is't  to  be,  Betty?  Ye  maun  fix  the  day;  an'  3*6  maun 
brak  the  thing  to  Lucy,  and  to  Jenny  JIucklewham  ;  for  I 
hae  nae  pooer.  Let  me  see  her — let  me  see  the  sweet 
creature  this  instant." 

Effie,  at  the  request  of  her  mother,  came  in  and  resumed 
her  seat  on  the  three-footed  stool.  Her  eyes  were  still 
swollen,  and  she  looked  sorrowfully  at  her  father.  The 
Laird  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  ;  but  his  loquacity  was  gone. 
He  had  not  a  word  to  say  ;  but  his  "  glowrin"  was  in  some 
degree  changed,  being  accompanied  by  a  soft  smile  of  self- 
comphicency  and  contentment,  and  freed  from  the  ceivous 
irritability  with  which  he  used  to  solicit  with  his  eyes  a 
look  from  the  object  of  his  affections.  Ilis  visit  this  cay 
was  shorter  than  it  used  to  be.  Next  day,  Betty  was  to 
visit  Burnbank,  to  arrange  for  the  marriage. 

Jleanwhile,  the  unfortunate  girl  resigned  herself  as  a 
self-sacrifice  into  the  hands  of  her  mother.  Bound  with 
the  silken  bands  of  filial  affection,  she  renounced  all  desire 
of  exercising  her  own  free-will,  or  indulging  in  those  feelini;8 
of  the  female  heart  which  are  deemed  so  strong  as  to  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  often  of  all  oilier  earthly  considerations. 
The  fate  of  Iphiginia  has  occupied  the  pens  and  tongues  of 
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pitying  morhils  for  tliousands  of  years.  A  lovc-ly  woman 
sacrificed  for  a  fair  wind,  doomed  to  have  the  hlood  that 
mantled  in  the  hlushing  cheeks  of  hcauty  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  of  a  fiilse  religion,  is  a  spectacle  which  the  imagination 
cannot  contemplate  without  a  participation  of  the  strongest 
sympathies  of  the  heart ;  yet  there  are,  in  the  common 
every-day  world  we  now  live  in,  many  a  scene  in  the  act  of 
heing  performed,  where,  though  there  is  no  bloodshed  and 
no  smoking  altar  exhibited,  the  sacrifice  is  not  less  than 
that  of  tlie  Grecian  victim.  Our  blessed,  holy  altar  of 
matrimony  is  often,  by  the  wayward  feelings  of  man — for 
we  here  say  nothing  of  vice  or  corrupt  conduct— made  more 
cruel  than  those  of  Jloloch  and  Chiun.  There  is  many  a 
bloodless  Iphiginia  in  those  days,  whose  sufferings  are  un- 
known and  unsung,  because  confined  to  the  heart  that 
broke  over  them  and  concealed  them  in  death.  The  young, 
*ender,  and  devoted  female,  who,  for  the  love  she  bears  to 
her  parents,  consents  to  intermarry  with  rich  age,  to  em- 
brace dry  bones,  to  extend  her  sympathies  to  churlishness, 
caprice,  and  ill-nature,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  the  asthmatic 
giggle  of  a  superannuated  love,  while  all  the  while  her 
heart,  cheated  of  its  tribute  and  swelling  with  indignation, 
requires  to  be  watched  by  her  with  vigilance  and  firmness, 
the  cruelty  of  which  she  herself  feels — presents  a  form  of  self- 
sacrifice  possessing  claims  on  the  pity  of  mankind  beyond 
those  of  the  boasted  self-immolation  of  ancient  devotees. 

The  silence  and  dejection  of  our  bride  were  construed,  by 
her  parents,  into  that  seemly  and  becoming  sedateness 
which  sensible  young  women  think  it  proper  to  assume  on 
the  eve  of  so  important  a  change  in  their  condition  as 
marriage  ;  while  the  happy  bridegroom  had  come  to  that 
time  of  life  when  he  is  pleased  with  submission,  though  it 
be  expressed  through  tears.  No  chemical  menstruum  has 
so  much  power  in  the  dissolution  of  the  hardest  metals  as 
the  self-complacency  of  an  old  lover  has  in  construing,  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes,  the  actions,  words,  or  looks  of  the 
young  woman  who  is  destined  to  be  his  bride.  Silence  and 
tears  are  expressive  of  happiness  as  well  as  of  grief;  and,  so 
long  as  ihe  desire  of  the  ancient  philosopher  is  uncomplied 
with  by  the  gods,  and  there  is  no  window  to  the  heart,  that 
organ  in  the  young  victim  may  break  while  the  sexagenarian 
bridegroom  is  enjoying  the  imputed  silent,  restrained  hap- 
piness of  the  object  of  his  ill-timed  affection. 

The  sadness  and  melancholy  of  the  apparently-resigned 
Effie  Jlearns  had  no  effect  on  the  noise  and  show  of  the 
preparations  for  her  marriage  with  her  old  lover.  The 
marriages  of  old  men  are  well  known  to  be  celebrated 
with  higher  bugle  notes  from  the  trumpet  of  fame  than  any 
others.  A  sumptuous  dinner  was  to  be  given  to  the  neigh- 
bouring lairds,  and  the  cotters  were  to  be  fed  and  regaled 
on  the  green  opposite  to  the  mansion.  Dancing  and  music 
were  to  add  their  charms  to  the  gay  scene  ;  and  it  was 
even  alleged  that  the  light  of  a  bonfire  would  lend  its  pecu- 
liar aid,  in  raising  the  joy  of  the  guests,  predisposed  to 
hilarity  by  plenteous  potations,  to  the  proper  height  suited 
to  the  conquest  of  the  old  bridegroom  over,  at  once,  a  young 
woman  and  old  Time. 

For  days  previous  to  the  eventful  one,  Effie  Slearns  was 
not  heard  to  open  her  lips.  She  looked  on  all  the  gay  prc- 
l>arations  for  her  marriage  as  if  they  had  been  the  mournful 
acts  of  the  undertaker  employed  in  laying  the  silver  trim- 
ming on  the  coffin  lid  of  a  lover.  The  bedside  of  her  sick  pa- 
rent, who  was  still  unable  to  rise,  was  the  place  where  she 
Bat  "  shrouded  in  silence."  She  heard  the  conversations  of 
her  father  and  mother  about  the  progress  of  the  preparations, 
wi.'hout  exhil)iting  so  much  interest  as  to  shew  that  she 
understood  them.  Misgivings  crossed  the  minds  of  the  old 
couple,  and  brought  tears  to  their  eyes,  as  they  contem- 
plated the  animated  corpse  that  sat  there,  waiting  the  nod 
of  tlie  master  of  ceremonies,  and  ready  to  perform  the  part 
assigned  to  it  in  the  forthcoming  orgies  of  mournful  joy  ; 


but  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  it  was  eren  a  sub- 
ject of  satisfaction  to  them  that  the  period  of  the  celebration 

was  so  near,  for  otherwise  they  might  have  had  reason  to 
fear  that  their  daughter  would  not  have  survived  the  inter- 
mediate time.  When  the  bridegroom  called,  his  ears  were 
alarmed  by  the  voices  of  the  parents,  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  hide  the  condition  of  their  daughter; 
and  he  was  satisfied,  if  he  got,  free  and  unrestrained,  "  :i 
feast  of  the  eyes."  His  love  was  still  expressed  by  silent 
gazing  ;  for  it  was  too  deep  in  his  old  heart  for  either  words 
or  tears  ;  if,  indeed,  there  was  moisture  enough  in  the  seat 
of  his  affection  for  the  suppliance  of  the  sujlest  expression 
of  the  soft  passion. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  The  marriage  was  to  take 
place  in  the  cottage,  where  David  ^learns  still  lay  con- 
fined to  bed.  The  sick  man  wore  a  marriage  favour 
attached  to  the  breast  of  his  shirt ! — for  Laird  Clierrytrces 
would  be  contented  with  no  less  a  demonstration  of  bis 
participation  in  his  unparalleled  happiness.  The  still 
silent  bride  snhmilled  passively  to  all  the  acts  of  her  nimblt 
dressers,  whose  laugh  seemed  to  strike  her  ears  like  fune- 
ral bells  ;  yet  she  tried — poor  victim  ! — to  smile,  though 
the  clouded  beam  came  through  a  tear  which,  by  its  stead- 
fastness, seemed  to  belong  to  the  oib.  The  bridegroom  came 
at  the  very  instant  when  he  ought  to  have  come — the  hand 
of  the  clock  not  having  had  time  to  leave  the  mark  of 
notation.  lie  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  his  earliest  days 
with  cocked  hat,  laced  coat,  and  a  sky-blue  vest,  embroid- 
ered in  the  richest  manner  ;  while  a  new  wig,  ordered  from 
the  metropolis,  imparted  to  him  the  freshness  of  youth. 
His  cheek  was  flushed  with  the  blood  which  joy  had  forced, 
for  a  moment,  from  where  it  was  more  needed,  at  the  drying 
fountain  of  life  ;  and  his  eye  spoke  a  happiness  which  his 
parched  tongue  could  not  have  achieved,  without  causing 
shame  even  to  hiaself.  Everything  was  new,  spruce,  perk- 
ing, self-complacent.  The  clergyman  next  came,  and  all 
was  prepared. 

Throughout  all  this  time  and  all  these  preparations,  not 
the  slightest  change  had  been  observed  on  the  bride.  After 
she  was  dressed,  she  took  her  seat  again,  silently  by  the  side 
of  her  fiither's  sickbed,  where  she  sat  hke  a  statue.  The 
ceremony  was  now  to  commence,  and  she  stood  up,  when 
.required  by  the  clergyman,  as  if  she  obeyed  the  command 
of  an  executioner.  It  was  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  in- 
cline to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  her  father's  bed  ;  and  her 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  come  forward  forced  the  clergy- 
man and  the  bridegroom  some  paces  from  the  situation  they 
at  first  held.  The  ceremony  proceeded  till  it  came  to  that 
part  where  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  asked.  The  happy 
bridegroom  pronounced  his  response,  quick,  sharp,  and  with 
an  air  of  conceit,  which  brought  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  the 
parties  present.  There  was  now  a  pause  for  the  consent  of 
the  bride.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  death-like  face.  A 
severe  struggle  was  going  on  in  her  bosom  ;  yet  her  counte- 
nance was  unmoved,  and  no  one  conjectured  that  she 
suffered  more  than  sensitive  females  often  do  in  her  situ- 
ation. The  clergyman  repeated  his  question.  There  was 
still  a  pause — the  eyes  of  all  were  riveted  on  her.  "  I  canna, 
I  canna  !"  at  last  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  agony,  and  fell 
back  on  the  bed — a  corpse! 

Six  months  after  the  deatli  ofEtlie  Sleanis,  Lucy  Cherry- 
trees  was  married,  without  faint  or  swocn,  to  Lewis  Campbell, 
who  returned  home,  in  spite  of  his  reported  death.  The  union 
was  against  the  consent  of  the  Laird,  who  soon  died  of  cither 
a  broken  heart  or  old  age — no  doctor  could  have  told  which. 
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THE  GIPSY  LOVER.      • 

'JIary,  my  doar,"  said  Mrs  Blair,  approacliing  lior  daugh- 
(cr's  bedsiilc  early  one  morning,  (it  was  tlie  morning  of 
the  fair  of  Bucklyvie  in  Stirlingshire,  formerly  a  rcrj' 
'<m|)ortant  one,)  "  ye  maun  gft  up,  and  gang  wi'  yer  brotlier 
to  the  fair  the  day.  He's  to  sell  the  brown  pony  ;  and  ye 
maun  bring  hanie  the  siller,  as  lie's  gaun  to  Stirling  after 
the  fair,  and  winna  be  hame  for  a  day  or  twa,  and  there's  a 
bill  to  pay  the  morn." 

Delighted  -with  the  mission,  Mary  instantly  arose  and 
dressed  herself ;  and,  when  slie  liad  done  so,  broad  Scotland 
could  not  have  produced  a  more  lovely  or  more  captivating 
face  and  figure.  Mary  Bhiir  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
■ind,  though  not  tall  of  stature,  her  form  was  perfect  in  its 
symmetry,  while  lier  countenance  beamed  with  gentleness 
and  love.  JMany  were  the  suitors  who  sought  to  win  her 
lieart ;  but  '■  there  was  anc,  a  secret  ane,"  who  stood  between 
them  and  her  affections,  and  rendered  all  their  eftbrts  fruit- 
less. But  none  knew  who  this  one  was  ;  nor  did  any 
know  even  that  her  love  was  already  disposed  of.  She 
durst  not  avow  it ;  for  the  favoured  lover  was  of  a  race 
witli  an_9  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  would  have  been 
reckoned  foul  disgrace  to  have  held  communion  of  any 
kind.  This  was  not  her  opinion  ;  but  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  she  was  so  far  compelled  to  bow  to  it  as 
lo  keep  close  locked  up  in  her  heart  the  secret  of  her 
love. 

Slary's  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  rented  a  small  farm 
in  Stirlingshire,  and  was  in  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances. She  lield  the  land  on  reasonable  terms  ;  and  the  ] 
judicious  management  of  her  only  son,  a  line  3'ouiig  man  of 
about  fivc-and-twenty,  enabled  her  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  to  live,  if  not  in  affluence,  at  least  in  plenty. 

On  the  occasion  with  which  our  story  opens,  Mary  was 
mounted  on  the  pony  which  it  was  intended  should  be  ! 
sold  ;  and,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  who  walked  by  her 
side,  they  set  out  for  Bucklyvie  at  a  suitable  hour  in  the 
morning.  The  young  maiden,  who  had  never  been  at  a 
hur  before,  was  in  high  sjiirits  at  the  prospect  of  being 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  such  a  scene  ;  every  now  and  then 
[ilayfully  urging  on  her  pony,  in  order  to  put  her  brother 
to  his  speed,  and  to  laugh  at  his  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
her.  This  emulation  soon  brought  them  to  their  destination. 
On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  fair,  the  unsophisticated 
girl  was  delighted  with  the  joyous  bustle  and  confusion 
which  it  exhibited.  The  shows,  the  music,  the  tents — every- 
thing pleased  her,  because  everything  was  new  to  her  ; 
hut,  above  all,  was  she  pleased  and  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tion shewn  her  by  the  numerous  acquaintances  whom  she 
met.  These  she  encountered  at  every  turn  ;  and,  being  a 
universal  favourite,  every  one  insisted  on  presenting  her 
with  a.  fairing,  until  she  was  literally  loaded  with  gifts  of 
various  kinds.  Having  remained  in  the  crowd  all  the  fore- 
noon, and  having  seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing,  IMarj' 
was  conducted  by  her  brother  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
where  he  left  her  until  he  should  dispose  of  the  pony, 
and  return  with  the  proceeds. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  came  Lack  ;  and,  when  he  did, 
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it  was  to  say  that  he  had  sold  the  animal,  but  would  not 
receive  the  price  till  towards  the  afternoon  ;  and  tliat  his 
sister  must,  of  necessity,  wait  till  then.  JIary  was  alarmed 
by  the  delay  ;  for  it  would  thus  be  dark  before  she  could 
reach  liorae,  and  licr  own  fears,  and  her  mother's  last 
injunctions,  warned  her  to  be  home  with  daylight.  She 
mentioned  her  uneasiness  on  this  subject  to  her  brother. 

"  But  there's  no  help  for  it,  Mary,"  was  liis  rejdy  ;  "  and 
besides,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Duncan  ]M'Donald  will 
see  you  safely  home." 

On  this  proposal,  Jlary  made  no  remark.  To  the  escort 
of  fll'Donald  she  made  no  objection  to  her  brother,  whom 
she  knew  to  entertain  a  very  different  ojiinion  of  him  from 
what  she  did.  He  was  one  of  her  numerous  lovers,  and, 
being  in  good  circumstances,  his  addresses  >vcre  favound 
by. her  brother.  But  Mary  herself — over  and  above  (he 
reason  alreadj'  assigned  for  her  rejecting  the  soils  of  hei 
numerous  wooers,  and  of  JM'Donald  amongst  the  rest — had 
an  invincible  aversion  to  him,  on  account  of  his  coarse 
manners,  and  fierce,  irascible  temper ;  but  her  gentleness 
rendering  her  unwilling  to  have  any  difference  with  her 
brother  on  this  subject,  she  made  no  objection  to  his  pro- 
posal of  M'Donald  accotnpanying  her. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mary's  brother  again  called, 
and  handed  over  to  her  the  price  of  the  pony,  which  lie 
had  received;  telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  JM'Donald 
would  call  for  her  at  eight  o'clock.  It  was  now  about 
seven. 

The  hour  appointed  came,  but  SI'Donald  came  not  w'uh 
it.  Another  half  hour  passed  away,  and  still  he  did  not 
appear.  Mary  became  restlessly  and  miserably  impatient. 
Her  host,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  herself  and  her 
family,  perceiving  her  uneasiness,  proposed  to  her  to 
accept  the  convoy  of  his  nephew,  (a  young  man  of  excellent 
character,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.)  and 
to  wait  no  longer  on  JI'Donald.  With  this  proposal  Mary 
thankfully  closed,  as  she  was  anxious  to  get  home;  kno^^- 
ing  that  her  mother  would  be  in  wretchedness  till  she 
returned.  She  was,  besides,  by  no  means  displeased  to 
escape  the  company  of  SI'Donald.  Her  host's  nephew  was 
accordingly  sent  ibr;  and,  when  he  came,  he,  with  great 
good  will,  undertook  to  see  her  safely  home.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  two  set  out,  and  had  proceeded  for  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  or  so,  when  they  heard  some  one 
shouting  behind  them  ;  and,  turning  round,  they  saw  a  man 
running  towards  them  at  his  utmost  speed.  It  was 
M'Donald.  He  was  the  worse  of  liquor — considerably  so — 
and  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement  On  coming  close  up 
to  Jlary  and  her  companion,  the  ruffian,  without  saying  a 
word,  instantly  knocked  the  latter  down  with  a  bludgeon 
w  hich  he  carried.  He  then  seized  Mary  rudely  by  (he 
arm,  and  was  dragging  her  onwards,  saying  that  he  would 
see  her  home;  but  she  resisted,  and,  upbraiding  him  with  the 
brutal  act  which  he  had  just  committed,  refused  to  proceed 
with  him. 

"  You  won't  go  with  me,  then  .''"  he  said,  fiercel}'  confront- 
ing her. 

"  Js'o,  Duncan,  I  will  not,"  replied  Mary  ;  "  you  have 
done  a  cruel  and  unmanly  thing,  and  I  will  have' uo  r'ore 
of  your  company." 
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'■  So  lie  it,"  suiJ   JI'DonalJ,  turning  on  Iiis  heel  ;  "  buf, 

Jliiry,  if  you  do  not  dearly  rue  this  yt't" saying  -which, 

he  left  her,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  •whence  he  had  come. 

On  M'Donald's  departure,  Mary  ran  towards  her  wounded 
companion — hisheadbcing  severely  cut — andkneeling  down 
Ijeside  him,  tenderly  raised  him,  and  asked  if  he  was  much 
hurt.  The  young  man,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered 
from  the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow,  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  he  was,  and  instantly  rose  to  his  feet.  At  this 
instant  two  persons  came  up — a  man  and  his  wife.  Tliey 
lived  within  a  mile  of  Mary's  mother's,  were  decent  people, 
and  well  known  both  to  Mary  and  her  companion.  To 
these  people  she  related  what  had  occurred.  The  whole 
ivere  then  about  to  proceed  on  their  way,  when  Maiy 
insisted  that  her  companion  should  return  home,  saying 
that  she  was  now  in  perfectly  safe  hands.  The  young  man 
for  some  time  peremptorily  refused  to  leave  her  ;  but,  as  she 
as  peremptorily  insisted  that  he  should — for  his  face  was 
streaming  with  blood,  and  he  was  otherwise  greatly  en- 
feebled by  the  severity  of  the  blow  he  had  received — he  at 
length  consented,  and,  bidding  her  good  night,  returned  to 
Bucklyvie.  Mary  and  h«r  new  escort  now  resumed  their 
journey,  and  proceeded  without  any  interruption  until  they 
arrived  at  a  ])lace  called  the  Tinkers''  Cove,  when  Mary 
proposed  that  they  should  there  strike  off  the  road,  and  take 
the  short  cut  across  the  burn. 

To  this  proposal  her  companions  would  by  no  means 
agree  ;  alleging  it  to  be  unsafe  to  pass  by  the  bivouac  of 
(lie  tinkers  after  nightfall — for  we  .need  hardly  say  that 
the  place  took  its  name  fiom  being  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
gipsy  race.  We  will  not  say  that  Jlary  did  not  expect 
this  objection  on  the  jwrt  of  her  companions,  far  less  shall 
we  say  that  she  did  not  hope  for  it  at  any  rate.  Jlary,  in 
truth,  both  expected  and  desired  the  refusal  of  her  friends 
to  take  the  "  short  cut"  with  her ;  and  we  need  not  say, 
therefore,  that  her  disappointment  on  the  occasion  was  but 
small.  Did  she  then  insist  on  taking  this  "  short  cut" 
alone?     She  did — and  there  was  a  reason  for  it. 

Shortly  after  parting  with  her  companions — for  here  she 
did  part  with  them — she  came  on  the  encampment  of  the 
gipsies,  as  it  lay  directly  in  her  route.  It  was  situated  in 
a  sheltered  and  compact  hollow,  of  which  one  side  was 
formed  by  a  wall  of  living  rock.  At  the  moment  of  her 
approach,  the  tinkers'  fire  was  blazing  brightly  ;  and  before 
it  were  seated  two  persons,  father  and  son.  The  former 
was  the  principal  or  chief  of  the  gang  who  just  now 
occupied  the  Tinkers'  Cove;  non«  of  whom,  however, 
were  present  at  this  moment,  excepting  the  two  spoken  of. 
His  name  was  Wilson;  and,  notwithstanding  his  profession 
and  mode  of  life,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  imparted 
an  equivocal,  if  not  absolutely  unamiable  expression  to  his 
countenance  and  manner,  his  appearance  was  venerable  in 
a  high  degree,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  at  once  mild  and 
cheerful,  lie  was,  in  truth,  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  and 
one  who  would  wrong  no  one.  His  son,  again,  was  a 
liandsome  young  lad,  of  about  three-and-twenty,  and,  though 
born  and  bnd  a  gipsy,  possessed  but  little,  either  in  habit 
or  disposition,  in  common  with  the  race  from  which  he 
sprung.  His  manners  wc;e  gentle  ;  his  spirit  generous 
and  elevated  ;  and  his  affections  warm  and  sincere.  Young 
Wihon,  in  short,  did  not  move  in  the  sphere  for  which 
nature  had  designed  him.  Gipsy  as  he  was,  however,  lie 
was  Blary's  favoured  lover.  The  secret  is  out,  good  reader — 
George  Wilson,  the  tinker,  was  the  chosen,  overall  others, 
of  Mary  Blair.  Often  had  they  sported  together,  when  they 
were  children,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  burn — for  Geordie  had 
come  with  his  father  and  his  party  to  the  glen  with  the 
cuckoo  and  the  green  loaf  for  fifteen  summers ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  him,  when  absent,  was  the  sunshine  of  IMary's 
soul.  On  her  ajiproach,  on  the  occasion  of  which  wo  have 
been  speaking,  old  Wilson  arose,  and,  taking  her  kindly  by 


the   hand,  said,  with   some  surprise   at  her  appearance  at 
t!*it  late  hour  in  so  lonely  a  place — 

'  Whereaway  noo,  Mary,  my  dear?  U'hat  in  a'  the 
world  has  brocht  you  this  way,  at  this  time  o'  nicht .'" 

I^Iary,  blushing  as  she  spoke,  informed  him  of  her  case;  bul 
said  nothing  of  the  motive  which  had  directed  hevroute  by 
the  "Tinkers' Cove."  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  she 
should.  There  was  one  present,  however,  who  guessed  it, 
as  might  have  been  conjectured  by  his  sparkling  eye  and  the 
blush  that  overspread  his  fine  expressive  countenance. 

"  Then,  Geordie,"  said  the  old  man,  addressing  his  son, 
"  ye'U  see  JIary  safely  owre  the  burn — and  mind  the  crossin, 
for  it's  an  ugly  place  in  the  dark." 

We  need  not  say  how  joyfu'ly  young  Wilson  acceded 
to  his  father's  proposal,  nor  need  we  say  with  what  satisfac- 
tion Mary  Blair  concurred  in  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Mary  and  her  gipsy  lover  set  off, 
and,  in  somewhere  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  arrived  at  the 
"  crossin"  to  which  the  old  man  had  so  specially  alluded. 
And  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  had  made  such 
allusion,  for  the  place  was,  indeed,  rather  a  dangerous  one 
in  the  dark — and  it  was  so  at  this  moment.  The  bum,  at 
the  particular  spot  alluded  to,  was  crossed  by  tn-o  felled 
trees,  stripped  of  their  branches  and  laid  parallel  from  side 
I  to  side.  The  depth  below  was  considerable — somewhere,  per- 
haps, about  twenty  feet ;  and  it  was  not  the  less  formidable, 
probabl3',  that  it  was  almost  dry,  being  covered  at  bottom 
with  large  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  instead  of  water. 

On  thesideofthe  burn  oppositethaton  which  JIary.indher 
lover  approached  it  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, tlie  bank  rose  with  great  abruptness  to  aconsiderable  height, 
and  up  this  acc'.ivity  wound  the  steep,  naiTow  path  which 
conducted  to  and  from  the  rude  bridge  already  described. 
On  reaching  this  bridge,  George  took  Mary  by  the  hand, 
and  having,  with  great  cai-e  and  tenderness,  conduced  her 
safely  to  the  opposite  side,  he  bade  her  good  night,  as  she  had 
now  only  to  ascend  the  path  alluded  to,  and  to  proceed  a  few 
hundred  yards  afterwards,  to  reach  her  mother's  house. 

On  parting  with  Mary,  George  recrossed  the  burn,  and 
was  bounding  away  on  his  return  to  the  bivouac  of  his 
friends,  when  his  progress  was  suddenly  and  fearfully 
arrested  by  a  piercing  shrielc,  which  was  instantly  followed 
.bya  heavy  fall,  as  il' of  some  one  precipitated  into  the  hollow 
of  the  burn.  Frantic  with  horror — for  he  had  no  doubt 
it  was  Mary  who  had  fallen — he  flew  wildly  back  to  the 
bridge,  looked  down  into  the  abyss  beneath,  and  found  his 
worst  fears  confirmed.  There,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
amongst  the  stones  and  rocks,  lay  the  form  of  his  beloved 
JIary.  Distracted  with  the  horrifying  sight,  young  Wilson 
was  in  an  instant  by  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  in 
the  nest  her  head  w-as  resting  on  his  knee,  and  her  face 
bedewed  with  his  tears.  But  Alary  was  insensible  to  the 
sympathies  of  hor  lover.  All  consciousness  had  fled.  ILi 
injuries  were  of  the  most  serious  kind.  In  his  distraction 
and  helplessness,  young  Wilson  called  out  for  assistance  ; 
and  his  cries,  though  by  mere  chance,  were  heard.  One 
of  his  own  party — a  young  man  about  his  own  age,  and  who, 
moreover,  happened  to  be  provided  with  a  lighted  lantern 
being  at  the  moment  in  search  of  a  stray  pony — was  within 
hearing.  He  flew  to  the  spot,  and  was  quickly  by  the  side 
of  his  Triend.  ^\'ilh  the  assistance  of  this  person,  the  unfor- 
tunate girl,  who  was  still  insensible,  was  carried  up  to  the 
level  ground  aliove. 

But  how  could  she  have  fallen?"  said  young  Wilson's 
companion,  after  being  told  by  (ho  latter  that  he  had  seen 
her  safely  across  the  bridge.  "  It's  not  so  t'try  dark,  and 
I'm  sure  she  knew  the  path  well.  I  canna  understand  how 
she  should  have  lost  her  footing  on  the  path." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Wilson,  with  a  mingled  n!r  of 
wildness  and  thoughtfulness  "  Nor  I  either — nor  I  either,  " 
he  repeated,  with  fierce  energy.     Then,  sazing  steadily  but 
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eiloiitly  in  the  f:icc  of  his  fiicnil  for  a  second — his  cou:i- 
tciuiiico,  mcain\hilc,  expressive  of  some  violent  internal 
workings — he  burst  out  loudly  with — "I  have  it!  I  have 
it,  S;indy  !" — which  was  tlie  name  of  his  associate — 
."  Jfary's  been  murdered — slie  lias  been  thrown  down — 
and  tluit  villain  JM'Donald  has  done  it!  I  saw  hira  pass 
about  half  an  hour  since  ;  and,  just  as  I  was  parting  with 
JIary,  I  heard  a  rustling  amongst  the  branches  above 
us.  It  must  have  been  he.  Oh,  but  I  will  have  sweet 
revenge  !  Dearly  shall  the  villain  rue  this."  And,  without 
saying  more,  he  bounded  alongst  the  bridge,  ascended  the 
path  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  speed  of  a  chamois,  and 
there,  hidden  amongst  the  brushwood,  did  indeed  find 
]\ri)ona!d,  who,  l)y  the  fatality  which  so  frequently  attends 
the  commission  of  crime,  still  lingered  on  the  scene  of  his 
guilt,  although  he  might  have  escaped,  at  least  for  the  time. 
But  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  desired  to  return  by  the  way 
which  he  had  come ;  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  the 
disappearance  of  young  Wilson,  whose  position  at  the 
bridge  prevented  him. 

lie  this  as  it  may,  in  the  place  described  the  ktter  found 
him,  when,  springing  on  him  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  he 
accused  hira  of  having  thrown  JIary  from  the  heiglit.  The 
ruftian  in  his  drunkenness  admitted  the  fact — with  some 
confused  qualification  about  a  want  of  intention  to  injure  her. 

"  Unintentionally  or  not,  you  ruffian,  you  have  murdered 
her,  and  dearly  shall  you  pay  for  it  !"  shouted  Wilson,  fiercely; 
and,  in  the  next  instant,  he  dashed  him  to  the  earth — for 
young  Wilson  was  an  uncommonly  powerful  man — and, 
seizing  lilni  by  the  throat,  would  have  strangled  him  on  the 
spot.  But  another  thouglit  suddenly  struck  him.  He  loos- 
ened his  hold,  and,  seizing  M'Donald  (who  was  now  almost 
wholly  incapable  of  resistance,  from  the  process  of  suffoca- 
tion he  had  undergone)  by  one  of  hi-s  legs,  he  dragged  him 
down  th'e  path  to  the  bridge.  On  arriving  there  with  him, 
Wilson  called  out,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  agitation  and 
excitement,  to  his  friend  to  bring  him  the  cord  which  he 
carried.  It  was  to  halter  the  pony  of  which  the  latter  had 
been  in  quest.  The  cord  was  brought.  Wilson,  quick  as 
thought,  took  a  turn  of  it  round  the  logs  which  formed  the 
bridge,  made  a  running  noose  at  the  other  end,  forced  the 
latter  over  the  head  of  his  miserable  victim,  and  precipi- 
tating hira  from  the  bridge,  exhibited  hira  suspended  from 
it  by  the  neck,  and  almost  immediately  over  the  identical 
spot  where  ]\Iary  had  fallen. 

The  whole  was  the  work  of  but  a  very  few  minutes.  When 
the  tragedy  was  completed,  Wilson  and  his  friend  carried 
JIary  home.  She  was  still  breathing,  but  still  insensible. 
Ou  the  following  morning  she  expired  ;  but,  long  ore  this,  the 
fire  at  the  gipsy  encampment  at  the  Tinkers'  Cove  was 
quenched,  their  canvass  tents  struck,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  tents  many  miles  away  ;  and  neither  the  cuckoo  nor 
the  green  leaf  ever  again  brought  George  Wilson  or  any  of 
his  party  back  to  the  verdant  holms  of  Gartnavaran. 

When  the  morning  sun  arose,  it  shone  on  the  lifeless  body 
of  JIacdonald,  still  suspended  in  the  air  ;  and  great  was  the 
horror  of  the  neighbourhood  at  the  dreadful  spectacle  ;  but, 
when  the  truth  came  to  be  known,  all  allowed  that  it  was  a 
just  and  well-merited  retribution. 


TROOF  msiTIVK. 

The  families  of  John  Brown  and  Thomas  MofTat  were  near 
and  dear  neighbours.     They  had  been  so  for  many  years. 

John  was  a  master  w  right  in  the  village  of in  the  west 

country  ;  and,  though  in  but  a  small  and  homely  way  of  busi 
ncss,  had  contrived  to  scrape  togetherseveralhundrc'd pounds. 
lie  was  thus  a  bcin  bod)',  and  was,  moreover,  a  decent, 
honest  man.  Thomas,  again,  was  an  equally  respectable 
sort  of  a  person;  but  he  ^^as  not  so  well  to  do  in  the  world 


as  John,  lie  had  quite  enough  to  live  upon,  and  lo  live 
comfortably;  but  nothing  more — there  was  not  a  penny 
over.     Thomas  wa.s  a  weaver,  and  owned  a  four-loom  shop. 

AVe  have  spoken  at  the  outset  of  the  faynilins  of  these  two 
worthies,  but  are  not  quite  sure  if  this  be  perfectly  correct  ; 
for  neither  of  them  had  any  children,  nor  any  other  relative 
living  with  them.  Their  households  consisted  only  ofthrm- 
selvesand  their  better  halves — namely,  JIrs  Brown  and  JIrs 
Moffat — two  decent,  well-doing  women.  These  two  good 
matrons  lived  on  the  same  friendly  fooling  as  their  hu>-bands; 
and  the  situations  of  their  respective  houses  enabled  thcni  to 
cultivate  this  amiable  understanding  to  the  utmost,  and  to 
enjoy  each  other's  society  to  the  full.  The  access  to  their 
respective  domiciles  was  by  the  same  passage — an  interior 
one  ;  and  their  outer  doors  directly  confronted  each  other. 
Thus  pleasantly  and  commodiously  situated,  there  was  a 
constant  interchange  of  visits  between  them.  In  truth, 
each  was  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  her  neighbour  almost 
as  often  as  in  her  own.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  this 
neighbourly  and  Christian  love. 

We  have  said  that  neither  John  Brown  nor  Thomas 
Moffat  had  any  children — neither  had  they,  although  both 
had  been  married  for  a  good  manj-  years.  To  the  former, 
this  circumstance — namely,  the  having  no  offspring — was  a 
source  of  great  regret.  He  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  had  a  little  Biown  to  dandle  on  his  knee,  to  be  the 
stay  of  his  house  and  the  inheritor  of  his  possessions.  It 
was  a  very  natural  feeling  for  a  man  who  had^^soniething 
to  leave. 

On  this  score,  Mr  Moff'at  had  some  sensationstoo,  occasion- 
ally ;  but  they  were  not  altogether  so  strong  as  those  of  his 
friend,  John  Brown — for  he  had  no  possessions  to  transmit 
to  his  posterity  ;  yet,  he  did  often  wish  that  he  had  an  heir, 
if  not  to  his  fortunes,  at  least  to  his  virtues.  A  little  Moff'at 
would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  him.  He  would  have 
made  him,  he  often  thought,  one  of  the  best  weavers  in  the 
county.  In  all  these  longings  after  this  particular  blcs'ing, 
the  worthy  spouses  of  these  worthy  men  fully  partieipatt  d. 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose  ;  it  was  a  thing,  apparentlv,  not 
destined  to  be.  Yet  they  were  all  near  the  fruition — we  can- 
not say  of  their  hopes,  for  they  had  long  ceased  to  have  any 
hopes  on  the  subject — but  of  their  desires  ;  for,  lo!  unto  each 
was  a  male  child  born;  and,  singular  enough,  almost  at  the 
same  moment  of  time.  But  we  must  go  a  little  into  detail 
on  this  particular  ;  it  is  necessary  to  our  story  ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  no  story  at  ali  unless  we  did  so. 

AVell,  then,  on  a  certain  evening,  just  about  ten  of  the 
clock,  both  ]\Irs  Brown  and  IMrs  Moff'at  severallycontributed 
an  instalment  of  their  debt  to  the  state,  in  the  shape  of  a 
thumping  boy.  The  same  professional  lady  attended  on 
both.  This  worthy  person  being  of  opinion  that  i\Irs  Brown's 
kitchen  was  the  more  comfortable  and  warm  of  the  two — that 
is,  that  it  was  more  so  than  BIrs  Moff'at's — and  knowing  the 
intimacy  that  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  her  neigh- 
bour, did  not  hesitate  to  run  with  Mrs  Jloft'at's  infant,  the  in- 
stant it  was  born,  into  the  said  kitchen,  for  the  reason  already 
assigned.  The  little  squaller  of  Mrs  Brown  had  been  brought 
there  also  just  a  second  before.  Here  the  infants  were 
hurriedly  consigned,  by  the  midwife,  to  the  care  of  two  good 
neighbours,  who  had  volunteered  their  services  on  the 
occasion,  while  she  herself  hastened  to  bestow  theneccssary 
attention  on  their  mothers. 

The  two  worthy  matrons  on  whom  the  charge  was  de- 
volved of  filling  the  youngsters  to  make  a  creditable  fir^t 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  life,  were  not  wanting  in  their 
duty.  They  bustled  about  most  actively — soused  the  Utile 
fellows  in  a  tub  of  warm  water — screamed, splashed,  laughed, 
and  scuttled  away,  wilh  the  greatest  delight  and  good. will 
imaginable,  and  finally  ended  by  decking  out  the  little 
strangers  in  their  first  finery.  But  these  two  good  won-.eii 
both  laughed  and   screamed   a  great  deal  more   tliau  w-c 
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necessary.  There  was  an  unnatural  elevation  in  their 
jov.  They,  in  short,  exhibited  most  unequivocal  symptoms 
(if  having  partaken  a  little  too  largely  in  the  hospitalities  of 
the  occasion.  They  had  evidently  taken  a  superfluous  cup; 
liut  it  was  excusable  under  all  the  circumstances — the  more 
^■specially  that  it  did  not  hinder  them  doing  every  justice 
to  their  precious  charges,  in  the  way  of  tending  and  dress- 
ing them.  This  latter  operation  they  had  just  completed, 
when  in  bounced  the  happy,  the  delighted  John  Brown, 
lie  had  been  abroad  when  the  joyous  event  above  related 
had  taken  place  ;  but  had  just  "been  informed  of  it.  In  he 
bounced  then,  we  say,  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy,  and 
demanded  to  see  his  young  representative. 

"  Here  it's,  Jlr  Brown  !"  shouted  holh  the  women  ;  each 
at  tlic  same  time  thrusting  on  him  her  own  particular 
charge. 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Jolm  in  amazement — "  twa  o'  them ! 
Are  they  bailh  mine  ?" 

"  No,  no — ^just  ane  o'  them  ;  and //as  is  it,  and  l/iis  is  it," 
screamed  again  Loth  the  women,  and  each  still  pressing  on 
him  the  infant  she  carried.  The  fact  was,  that,  being 
somewhat  oblivious,  fa-om  the  cause  already  hinted  at,  neither 
of  them  knew  whose  child  it  was  she  had,  whether  Brown's 
or  Jloftat's  ;  and,  to  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  case,  the 
infants  were  as  like  as  two  peas. 

"  JIrs  Rhind,  1  believe  ye've  lost  yer  reason,"  said  one  of 
the  women,  addressing  the  other  indignantly ;  "  do  ye  no 
mind  it  wjs  BIr  Brown's  wean  that  was  gien  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not,"  replied  the  person  appealed  to, 
with  at  least  equal  confidence,  and  fully  more  resentment ; 
'  but  I  mind  weel  aneuch  it  was  Jlr  Jloff.it's,  and  ye  ought 
to  be  ashamed  o"  ycrsel  to  say  onything  else.  IVIr  Brown's 
wean  was  gien  to  me,  and  that  I'll  uphaud  till  the  day  o'  my 
death." 

We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  poor  Johnny  Brown's 
feelings  during  this  extraordinary  altercation.  lie  will 
readily  believe  they  could  not  be  very  pleasant.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  most  strange  and  most  distressing  predicament ;  and 
Johnny  felt  it  to  be  so.  Entertaining,  however,  a  pretty 
sanguine  hope  that  the  midwife  would  be  able  to  clear  up 
the  mystery,  Johnny — who,  in  the  meantime,  stoutly 
refused  to  accept  of  cither  of  the  children — desired  her  to  be 
instantly  sent  for.  When  she  came,  Johnny  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  him  which  of  these 
children  was  his  ;  but,  before  she  could  make  any  reply — 

"  Didna  ye  gie't  to  raei'"  "  Didna  ye  gie't  to  me.'" 
screamingly  interposed  the  two  nurses. 

"  Hold  your  tongues,  will  ye,"  exclaimed  John,  angrily, 
"  and  let  me  get  my  wean  oot  o'  yer  hands,  if  it  be  j,ossible." 
■rhen,  more  calmly — "  Can  ye  tell  me,  JIrs  Somerville, 
wliilk  o'  thae  bairns  is  mine.''  It's  a  queer  business  this," 
he  added,  with  a  dismal  expression  of  countenance.  But 
John's  query,  even  in  tlie  case  of  Mrs  Somerville,  was  one 
more  easily  put  than  answered.  The  conflicling  appeals  of 
the  two  assistants  had  sadly  shaken  her  confidence,  at  no  time 
very  strong,  in  her  ability  to  decide  the  point ;  and,  to  John's 
great  horror,  she  too  looked  a  little  perplexed,  and  candid\_v 
confessed  "  that  she  really  couldna  just  prcceesely  tell ; 
th;,t  she  was  sac  hurried  at  the  time,  and  sae  muckle  taen 
up  wi"  their  mithcrs,"  &c.  &c.  In  short,  it  appeared  she 
could  give  no  information  whatever  on  the  subject  ;  for, 
be  it  observed,  she,  too,  honest  woman,  was  a  trifle  confused 
with  the  various  "  wish-ye-joys"  and  "  good-lucks"  which 
she  had  drunk  during  the  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  a  violent  altercation  was  going  on 
.letween  the  two  nurses,  on  the  great  question  at  issue.  In 
this  the  midwife — who  had  finally  fastened  on  one  of  the 
tjhildren  as  being,  she  was  certain,  BIr  Brown's — gradually 
joined,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  general  engage- 
ment taking  place,  when  i\Ir  Moffat  presented  himself, 
and,  not  knowing  the  untoward  state  of  matters,  demanded 


|jight  of  his  son  and  heir.  But  there  was  no  such  a  thing 
for  him  ;  no  child  was  offered  to  Jlr  Moflat  ;  the  lot  w.-is 
reserved  for  Jlr  Brown,  to  whom,  it  was  sti'.l  insisted,  it 
belonged,  entire  as  it  stood. 

"  Is  tliere  riane  o'  them  mine  ?"  said  Jlr  Moffat,  in  amaze- 
ment, after  he  had  once  or  twice  asked  in  vain  which  ol  ihe 
two  children  were  his. 

His  friend,  Jlr  Brown,  answered  the  querv,  by  telling  hini 
how  matters  stood.  Jlr  Moifat,  who  was  a  singularly  good- 
natured  man,  and  withal  a  bit  of  a  wag,  was  tickled,  with 
the  oddness  of  the  circumstance,  and  proposed  that  each 
should  take  a  child  upon  chance,  and  leave  it  to  the 
developcmcnt  of  their  features  at  a  future  period,  to  discovei 
their  identity  through  the  medium  of  family  likeness.  ]Mi 
Brown — who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  considerable  pro- 
perty— did  not,byanymcans,  relish  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  leaving  his  money  to  the  cliild  of  another,  while  it  was 
beyond  all  doubt  he  had  one  of  his  own  ;  vet,  as  m.afters 
stood,  this  was  an  exceedingly  prob.able  contingency.  AVith 
regard  to  dcvclopement  of  feature,  that  was  but  a  vague  and 
uncertain  issue,  and  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on.  Bit 
Brown  felt  all  this  ;  and,  feeling  all  this,  he  at  first  peremjit- 
orily  and  sulkily  refused  to  accede  to  Jlr  Jloffat's  proposal, 
but  insisted  on  having  his  own  child  <and  no  other.  All 
quite  right  and  perfectly  natural  this  of  Mr  Brown  ;  but  how- 
was  it  to  be  done  .^  It  was  evident,  as  we  have  already  said 
quite  enough  to  shew,  that  neither  midwife  nor  nurses  couM 
possibly  tell  which  was  which  of  the  children  ;  and  further 
inquirv,  in  place  of  tending  to  clear  matters  up,  only  made 
them  worse,  by  discovering  that  the  children,  during  the 
operations  of  washing  and  dressing  by  their  nurses,  had 
changed  hands  a  dozen  times  ;  so  that  all  trace  of  theii 
respective  origins  was  thus  completely  lost.  The  confiision, 
in  fact,  was  irretrievable.  It  was  long,  however,  before  tjie 
distressed  BIr  Brown  could  be  induced  to  consider  the  case 
as  hopeless.  lie  ran  despairingly  with  the  children,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  between  the  two  mothers,  to  sec,  as 
nothing  else  would  do,  if  natural  instinct  would  discover 
the  lawful  owners  of  the  living  property,  and  help  him  to 
separate  the  claimants  on  his  paternity.  But  in  vain.  Mere 
instinct,  it  appeared,  could  not  do  this  ;  and  the  mothers, 
till  he  himself  produced  them,  had  never  seen  their  offspring, 
so  that  neither  could  they  identify  them  by  recollection. 

The  case,  therefore,  was  perfectly  hopeless  ;  and  John 
Brown  at  length,  thoug'h  reluctantly,  acknowledged  that  it 
was  so.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  listened  more  patiently 
to  a  repetition  of  the  proposal  which  his  less  concerned 
friend,  Jlr  Bloftat,  had  formerly  made  him.  To  this  pro- 
posal the  latter  now  added  that,  in  trusting  to  the  future 
dcvclopement  of  the  children's  features  for  settling  the 
point  at  issue,  there  was  one  feature  on  which  he  relied 
more  than  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  nose.  And  truly 
Jlr  JlofVat  had  good  grounds  for  the  remark  ;  for  his  friend 
Mr  Brown's  nose  was  one  of  the  very  largest  dimensions. 
It  was  in  truth,  a  magnificent  article — a  huge,  curved 
proboscis,  built  elaborately  after  the  regular  Roman  fashion. 
It  could  instantly  have  been  recognised  by  any  one  who 
had  ever  seen  it,  even  once  amongst  ten  thousand  noses. 
There  was  no  mistaking  it,  under  whatever  circumstances 
it  might  appear.  Now,  Mr  Mottat's  nose,  again,  was  after 
a  very  different  model.  It  was  a  little,  cockcd-up  snout — 
very  little,  and  very  much  cocked — so  much  so  as  always 
to  tempt  you,  when  you  saw  it,  to  hang  your  hat  upon  it. 
Here,  then,  was  an  admirable  sign — marked,  distinctive, 
striking,  and  palpable — by  which  to  ascertain  the  respect, 
ivc  paternities  of  the  infants,  when  they  should  have  grown 
up  a  little  ;  for  it  was  presumed  that,  if  Nature  formed  them 
in  any  way  at  all  after  the  fashion  of  their  papas,  she 
would  especially  recollect  the  nose.  There,  it  was  thought, 
there  would  surely  be  a  resemblance,  if  in  nothing  else- 
1  The  matter  being  finally  placed  on  this  footing,  it  was  agreed 
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tli:it  ttic  cliHirrpn  slioulil  lie  ajiprojirKitcd  l)y  ;i  decision 
ilii-i'('li."c.l  liy  li;iz;inl.  It  was  iicconliiigly  so  (luiio — the  way 
IjfiiiH  as  folliuvs  : — 

Dr.e  of  the  wonipn  jn-csont  rotirod  into  an  ad joiiiiiif; 
closet.  She  liavinj;  done  tiiis,  another  jihieed  her  hand  on 
one  of  the  unconscious  babes,  and  called  out — 

"  Wha's  wean  is  this?" 

The  reply  from  the  person  in  the  closet — and  who,  of 
course,  did  not  know  which  of  the  children  was  indicated — 
was,  "  Mr  Brown's." 

This  settled  the  affair  ;  the  remaining;  child  hcing,  of 
course,  SlotVat's.  Each  now  took  possession  of  the  infant 
which  chance  had,  in  this  strange  manner,  thrown  upon 
his  han<ls  ;  after  wiiich — all  present  having  been  previously 
enjoined  secrecy  in  the  affair,  as  it  was  one  so  very  ridi- 
culous—  Sloifat  retired  to  his  own  house,  with  his  share  of 
the  booty  ;  leaving  his  neighbour,  Brown,  to  find  what  satis- 
faction he  might  in  his. 

For  a  long  while  after  this,  the  secrecy  imposed  on  those 
who  were  privy  to  the  odd  incident  just  recorded  was  very 
faithfully  kept — as  a  feeling  of  shame  of  their  own  conduct 
nuule  them  do  so  ;  and  no  one  but  those  immediately  con- 
cerned knew  anything  at  all  about  it.  But  much  did  the 
neighbourhood  marvel,  as  ihe  children  grew  up,  at  the 
strange  resemblance  which  Jlr  jMoft'at's  son  began  to  bear 
to  Deacon  Brown,  (we  forgot  to  say  before  that  he  nns  a 
deacon,)  and,  vice  versa,  the  very  astounding  likeness  which 
the  countenance  of  young  Brown  commenced  exhibiting  to 
that  of  Thomas  MoHat.  Everybody  was  struck  with  these 
cross-purposes  in  simulation,  and  everybody  wondered  how, 
in  all  the  world,  they  happened.  They  could  not  explain 
it  ;  but  we  can,  and  so  could  the  reader,  we  dare  sav  ;  for 
he  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  at  once  conjecture  that  the 
chance  whieh  directed  the  destinations  of  the  children,  as 
already  described,  had  quartered  each  on  the  wrong  papa 
— that,  in  short,  Johnny  Brown  had  got  his  neighbour's  son 
and  heir,  and  that  his  neighbour  had  got  his.  Such,  in 
truth,  was  the  fact — a  fact  now  appearing  more  and  more 
manifest  every  day,  ai)d  leaving  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  decidedly  wrong  move  had  been  made  in  the  destinies  of 
little  Tommy  IMotfat,  who  should  have  been  little  Johnny 
Brown,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  inheriting,  at  his  father's 
death,  some  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  whereas  he  was 
now  likely  to  succeed  only  to  a  few  crazy  weaving 
looms.  Perhaps,  however,  his  actual  father,  resorting  to 
the  understood  condition  on  which  the  children  were  appro- 
priated, would  have  remedied  this,  by  recognising  his  own 
nose  on  the  countenance  of  the  boy,  and  leaving  him,  after 
all,  bis  successor.  Perhaps,  we  say,  he  would  have  done 
this — nay,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  good  Deacon  died,  without  having  said  or  done 
nny  single  thing  to  impugn  the  claims  of  the  little  pug- 
nosed  urchin  who  passed  as  his  son,  to  be  liis  heir;  and  it 
will  readily  be  believed  that  Slotfat,  who  felt  a  suspicion, 
amounting  almost  to  conviction,  that  the  saddle  was  on  the 
wrong  horse,  said  as  little.  lie  naturally  wished  his  son 
well.  The  misfortune,  therefore,  of  him  who  should  have 
been  Johnny  Brown,  junior,  was  apparently  now  without 
remedy.  lie  must  be  content  with  the  four-loom  shop, 
instead  of  the  eight  hundred  pounds.     It  was  a  hard  case. 

In  the  meantime.  Tommy  the  Misnamed's  nose  grew 
apace,  and  carried,  in  its  length  and  breadth,. undeniable 
warranty  of  liis  lineage.  But  ofwh.it  avail  to  iTiin  >vere  its 
noble  proportions  .''  They  developed  themselves  in  vain. 
In  vain  the  bridge  rose  w  jtji  a  curve  like  a  leather  cutter's 
knife — in  vain  the  ample  nostrils  distended — in  vain, 
in  short,  did  nature  now  hibour  at  that  important 
feature  on  Tommy's  face.  It  was  toil  and  material  quite 
thrown  away.  There  had  been  a  time  when  it  might  have 
done  him  good  service  ;  but  not  now.  The  nose  of  the 
unwitting  usurper  of  his  rights  also  get  on,  too.  in  the  mcau- 


tiuK-,  and,  equally  faithful  (0  its  prototype,  began  to  take  a 
decided  direction  upwards.  It  first  shot  straight  out,  and 
then  took  the  heavenward  bend  with  a  graceful  eurl  ;  and 
was  thus  as  distinct  and  undeniable  a  testimony  to  its 
originator  as  Tommy's  was  to  his. 

Thus,  however,  time  passed  on,  and  the  lads  both  grew 
up;  but,  as  they  did  so,  tiie  mistake  with  regard'to  tlieir 
allotment  at  theiV  birth  became  so  palpable  to  those  con- 
cerned in  that  affair — we  mean  the  midwife  and  her  two 
assistants — that  their  consciences  smote  them,  and  urged 
them  so  strongly  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  to  which 
their  inattention  had  exposed  the  son  of  the  departed 
Deacon,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  the  secret  no  longer,  but 
to  give  him  a  hint  of  the  affair.  Tliis  was  accordingly  done. 
The  3'oung  man  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  story,  and 
said,  to  those  who  gave  him  the  information,  he  liad  often. 
Indeed,  been  told  of  his  strong  resemblance  to  Deacon 
Brown,  but  had  never  before  been  aware  or  had  susp«ctc(t 
that  there  was  such  good  reason  for  it. 

Ix)sing  no  time  in  communicating  to  his  friends  the 
history  of  his  real  paternity,  of  which  he  liad  thus  so 
unexpectedly  obtained  possession,  he  was  advised  by  them 
all  to  try  what  the  law  could  do  for  him  in  reinstating  him 
in  his  own  ;  each  adding,  that  they  had  no  doubt  his  nose 
alone  would  insure  him  success. 

Encouraged  by  these  assurances,  the  young  man  did 
finall)'  determine  on  bringing  the  question  and  his  nose 
together  into  a  judicial  court.  lie,  in  short,  resolved, 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  this  organ — in  which  he  was  over 
and  over  again  told  he  might  have  every  confidence — to  have 
his  identity  decided  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and,  of 
course,  his  claims  along  with  it.  The  opposite  party— he  of 
the  cock  nose — naturally  enough  resisted  this  attempt  to 
oust  him ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  mattej:  did 
actually  go  into  court.  It  was  a  new  and  curious  case. 
The  midwife  and  her  assistants  swore  to  the  facts  of  the 
disputed  identity  of  the  infants  at  their  birth,  and  to  the 
mode  finally  adopted  of  adjusting  it ;  adding  their  firm 
belief  that  an  eiToneous  distinction  Lad  been  made.  AH 
the  other  witnesses  for  tlie  plaifitilf  swore  to  bis  nose,  stating 
it  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  late  Deacon's  very  remarkable 
proboscis.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  expatiated 
on  his  client's  nose,  and  pressed  it,  in  an  eloquent  and 
energetic  speech,  on  the  notice  of  the  judge  and  jury ; 
wiping,  at  the  same  time,  the  cocked-up  stump  of  the  defend- 
ant with  successful  irony.  The  judge,  in  summing  up, 
dwelf  on  the  plaintiff's  nose,  calling  on  the  jury  to  observe 
that  it  was  an  important  and  prominent  feature  in  the  case  ; 
and,  finally,  the  jury  found  the  nose — collaterallv  supported 
as  it  was  by  other  circumstances — as  a  good  and  sufficient 
ground  for  finding  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintifi',  which 
they  accordingly  did,  wjien  tjie  latter  and  his  nose  left  the 
court  in  great  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  crowd 
of  sympathizing  friends. 

Young  Brown  was  in  due  time  served  heir  to  his  father, 
and  succeededto  possessions  amounting  altogether,  inmoney 
and  property,  to  somewhere  about  a  thousand  pounds  ;  whicji 
sum  he  always  afterwards  maintained  was  tlie  value  of  his 
nose. 


THE  MISTAKE. 

"0  Tam,Tam!  ye'll  break  my  heart,  and  that'll  be  seen 
ere  lang,"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  pretty  girl,  4)ie  "servant 
lass"  of  a  certain  worthy  minister  whose  manse  was  not  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh.  "  Ye'll 
break  my  heart,"  she  repeated,  at  the  same  time  stooping 
down  to  lift  some  clothes  which  were  spread  out  to  bleaeli 
or  dry  on  a  small  circular  spot  of  grass  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden    behind    the    house.     The  reader    will,    of  course, 
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imagine  tliat  such  expressions  as  these,  uttered,  as  they 
vere,  -with  a  long-drawn  sigh  by  a  young  and  good-looking 
pir),  could  have  reference  only  to  some  affair  of  the  heart ; 
and  that  the  "  Tarn"  thus  pathetically  and  tenderly  apostro- 
phized, must  he  the  favoured  swain,  albeit  he  seemed  to 
he  somewhat  cruel  in  his  love.  We  say  the  reader  will 
naturally  infer  all  this — and  reluctant  are  we  to  spoil  so 
pretty  a  little  piece  of  sentiment ;  hut  it  must  he  done,  if  we 
would  speak  truth,  and  truth  we  will  speak  at  all  hazards. 
This  adherence  to  veracity,  then,  compels  us  to  say  that 
Lizzy  Lumsden's  apostrophe  was  addressed,  not  to  a  lover, 
hut  to  a  goat — yes,  to  a  goat — a  pet  goat  of  the  minister's, 
which  had  found  its  way  into  the  garden,  and  had  left  its 
foot- prints  on  the  snow-white  linen  which  Lizzy  had  been 
labouring  to  purify ;  and  it  was  the  discovery  of  these 
"  marks  of  the  beast,"  whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Tom, 
that  had  elicited  the  explanation  with  which  our  story 
opens.  But  great  events  oft  spring  from  trivial  things  ;  and 
the  incident  we  are  about  to  record  is  another  striking 
proof  of  the  fact.  We  must,  however,  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. Be  it  known  to  the  reader,  then,  that  Lizzy  Lumsden 
had  been  wooed,  and  was  at  this  time  fairly  won,  by  a 
loving  swain  of  the  name  of  John  Stobie.  John  was  the 
"  minister's  man  ;"  a  decent  fellow,  and  particularly  useful 
to  a  gentleman  of  limited  income,  as  he  could  turn  his 
hand  to  anything,  and  was  very  tolerably  successful  in 
everything  he  attempted.  In  fact,  John  was  invaluable. 
Now,  John  loved  Lizzy  with  a  sincere  affection  ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  but  a  proof  of  this,  that  he  was  not  a  little 
jealous.  Lizzy,  as  we  have  jiintcd,  was  a  fresh,  blooming 
country  lass,  and  withal  lively  and  sportive — a  disposition 
in  which  she  sometimes  indulged  at  the  expense  of  John's 
equanimity  ;  for  she  certainly  was  wicked  enough  some- 
times to  take  a  delight  in  teasing  him.  Add  to  this,  that 
half  the  lads  in  the  country  were  running  after  her,  and  it 
will  be  allowed  that  John  was  not  without  reasonable 
grounds  of  uneasiness  in  the  matter  of  his  affections.  But 
of  all  those  who  sought  to  find  favour  in  her  eyes,  there 
was  not  one  whom  he  so  thoroughly  dreaded  and  detested 
as  a  certain  Thomas  Dowie,  a  jobber  at  country  work, 
whom  the  minister  often  employed  in  delving  and  trench- 
ing the  glebe,  lie  strongly  suspected  this  person  of  an 
underhand  attempt  to  supplant  him  in  the  good  graces  of 
Lizzy.  And  perhaps  he  had  some  reason  ;  for  Tom  was  a 
good-looking  lad,  and  he  had  often  seen  him,  or  thought 
he  had  seen  him — which  is  quite  the  same  thing  to  persons 
in  love — plaj'ing  the  agreeable  to  his  affianced.  This  he 
would  at  tiie  time  have  resented  ;  but  he  was  not  altogether 
so  blinded  by  his  jealousy  as  not  to  see  that  his  grounds  of 
quarrel  were  not  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  his  interfer- 
ence. He  therefore  contented  himself  with  "  nursing  his 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  and  with  maintaining  a  sharp 
Jook-out  on  the  movements  of  his  supposed  rival,  Tarn 
Dowie.  Now,  it  behoves  us,  in  justice  to  the  said  Thomas 
Dowie,  to  say  that  the  suspicions  of  John  StoMe  were 
wholly  unfounded,  and  that  he  had  never,  in  word  or  deed, 
tampered  with  the  fidelitj'  of  Lizzy  Lumsden,  or  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  divert  her  affections  fi-om  that  very 
irritable  and  jealous  person.  It  is  true  Thomas  thought 
her  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  in  every  respect  a  very  nice 
creature  ;  but  he  had  never  aspired  to  her  love — never 
thought  of  it — for  he  knew  the  rooting  on  which  she  and 
his  neighbour,  John,  stood,  and  that  there  was  every  pro- 
bability of  its  being  a  marriage,  and  that  very  soon. 

Having  mentioned  these  particubirs,  we  recur  to  the 
incident  with  which  we  commenced.  It  happened,  on  that 
occasion,  and  at  that  particular  monient — that  is,  the  par- 
ticular moment  when  Lizzy  expressed  herself  in  the  way 
set  forth  at  the  outset — that  John  Stobie  was  at  work 
delving  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  outside  of  the  garden  wall 
Ou   one  side,  and  tliat   Thomas    Dowie    was    cniploy(  d  in 


digging  a  trench  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  tlie  other 
side.  All  three  were  thus  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other, 
in  a  straight  line,  although  unaware  of  their  vicinity,  in 
consecjuence  of  the  intervening  walls,  which  hid  them  irom 
each  other.  It  was,  besides,  nearly  dark,  rendering  objects, 
at  even  a  very  short  distance,  indistinct.  Thus  situated,  it 
will  not  appear  surprising  that  Lizzy's  apostrophe  to  "  Tani" 
should  have  been  distinctly  heard  both  by  Stobie  and 
Dowie.  They  did  hear  it,  and  neither  of  them  thinking  at 
the  moment  of  the  goat,  great  wag  the  sensation  which  it 
created  in  their  minds  ;  but  as  different  was  it  as  it  was 
great.  John  instantly  paused  in  his  work,  even  while  his 
spade  was  half  buried  in  the  soil,  and  grew  as  pale  as  death. 
His  lips  quivered,  his  head  grew  gidd^'.  Oh,  who  shall 
describe  the  agony  of  that  dreadful  moment,  when  he  heard 
the  faithless  Lizzy,  forgetful  of  her  vows  and  promises, 
declare  a  secret  passion  for  another,  and  that  other — oh, 
unendurable  thought! — Tarn  Dowie — the  very  man  above 
all  others  whom  he  feared  and  hated  !  The  idea  wai 
maddening.  He  felt  his  blood  boiling  and  whirling  in  his 
veins.  But  it  was  lucky  he  had  made  the  discovery  in 
time — thus  philosophically  reasoned  John  Stobie  with 
himself — just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  an  unhappy 
connection.  "  Nae  thanks,  however,  to  Tam  Dowie  tor 
that.  It  wasna  his  faut  that  he  wasna  made  miserable  for 
life  ;  and  it  was  his  faut  that  he  was  now  suft'oring  what 
he  suffered."  It  was  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  the 
annihilation  of  all  his  dearest  hopes.  It  was  to  bira,  and  him 
alone,  he  owed  the  blight  which  had  thus  suddenly  come 
over  his  happiness.  The  transition  from  disappointment  to 
revenge  was  an  easy  and  a  natural  one  ;  and  John,  on  the 
instant,  determined  to  balance  his  account  with  his  success- 
ful rival  by  the  aid  of  the  latter.  Clenching  Lis  teeth 
together,  in  a  parox^'sm  of  rage — 

"  Confound  me,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  if  I  dinna  gie 
the  villain  his  kail  through  the  reek  for  this  !  I'll  draw 
him  owre  the  whins,  or  my  name's  no  John  Stobie.  I'll  lay 
him  on  the  breadth  o'  his  back  for  ae  month  at  any  rate, 
if  there's  a  stick  in  a'  the  parish  '11  do't." 

So  saying,  John,  who  resolved  that  his  vengeance  should 
be  as  prompt  and  summary  as  severe,  grasped  a  stout  piece 
of  paling  that  happened  to  be  within  his  reach,  and 
hurried  away  to  a  certain  spot,  which  he  knew  his  supposed 
rival  must  pass  on  his  way  home  ;  and  here  lying  perdu, 
he  resolved  to  await  his  coming;  and,  when  he  should 
come,  to  gratify  him  with  a  taste  of  his  paling. 

To  return  to  the  intended  but  unconscious  victim  of 
John's  vengeance.  We  have  said  that  Lizzy's  unguarded 
apostrophe  had  been  productive  of  very  different  effects  on 
the  feelings  of  these  two  worthies.  Tam  it  raised  to  the 
third  heaven — his  face  became  suffused  with  a  glow  of 
delight,  and  his  teeth  were  laid  bare  with  the  broad  grin  o( 
satisfaction,  by  which  the  joy  of  his  heart  was  expressed, 
lie  was,  in  truth,  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  tender  ad- 
mission of  the  fair  maiden,  which  had  just  fallen  on  his 
entranced  ear.  It  was  more  than  he  had  ever  dared  to  hope 
for,  and  little,  little  had  he  been  aware  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  his  charms  had  made  on  the  suscejuible  bosom 
of  Lizzy  Lumsden.  He  had  never  dreamt  of  it  till  this 
moment.  But  now — oh, happiness  inexpressible! — he  found 
he  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  be  himself  was,  after  all, 
the  darling,  though  secret  object  of  Lizzv's  afl'ections.  Tom 
felt,  indeed,  some  qualms  at  the  idea  of  interferijig  with 
John  Sfobie's  claims  in  (he  matter.  But  was  this  considera- 
tion sufficient  to  induce  him  to  sec  Lizzy  dying  by  inches 
for  love  of  him.''  By  no  means,  lie  was  by  far  too  tender- 
hearted for  that,  come  of  it  what  would,  he  determined  not 
to  see  the  girl  miserable,  if  he  could  help  it.  The  confes- 
sion of  an  attachment  to  him,  besides,  had  created  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  on  his  part,  and  one  so  strong  as  to  counter- 
balance all  other  considerations.     Tom,  in  short,  determined 
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to  follow  up  liis  ailvanlaoo,  :inil  to  iruike  Lizzy  a  hn]ipy 
wum.iii,  by  clccLiriiig  that  their  love  was  reciprocal.  Aciiii;,' 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on  tiiis  determination — for  lie 
p;encrously  resolved  that  Lizzy  should  not  remain  a  moment 
in  ir;norance  of  the  liappincss  in  store  for  her — he  thrust  his 
licad  over  the  wall,  ivilh  a  most  captivating  smile  on  his 
countenance,  to  liavc  a  tete-a-tete  villi  Lizzy ;  but  Lizzy 
was  gone,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  This  was  a  disap- 
pointment;  hut  he  consoled  himself  for  it,  by  resolving  to 
tr}'  and  see  lier  before  he  left  for  the  night ;  and,  as  it  was 
now  about  time  to  drop  work,  he  instanlly  set  about  this 
charitable  pur|)ose. 

Going  round  to  the  kitchen  window,  lie  tapped  at  it,  and 
then  stared  in  through  the  glass,  with  the  most  -wiunlng 
lOok  he  could  assume,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  feels 
assured  that  he  is  a  welcome  visiter. 

I^izzy  was  surprised  at  the  visit — it  being  a  liberty  and  an 
indication  of  familiarity  which  she  could  not  think  she  had 
ever  given  Tom  any  reason  to  believe  would  be  agreeable 
to  her.  She,  therefore,  looked  all  the  surprise  she  felt,  and, 
hanging  up  the  window,  vehemently  asked  Tom,  in  an 
angry  tone,  w  hat  he  wanted.  Tom,  in  his  turn,  was  ratlier 
surprised  at  tliis  reception;  but,  attributing  it  to  maidenly 
coyness,  he  only  tried  to  look  more  engaging.  T''^,  liowever, 
said-nothing — not  a  word.  The  trulli  is,  he  did  not  know 
how  or  where  to  begin  ;  but,  trusting,  or  rather  having  no 
doubt,  that  Lizzy  would  perfectly  understand  wLat  he  w ould 
say  if  lie  could,  he  continued  smirking  and  staring  at  her, 
with  the  most  tender  and  gracious  look  he  could  assume. 
Tom,  himself,  might  have  thought  his  appearance  at  this 
moment  very  interesting  and  very  captivating,  but  to  Lizzy 
he  looked  very  like  a  fool,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  resem- 
blance was  exceedingly  striking. 

Provoked  by  his  stupidity',  and  losing  all  patience  with 
his  obstinate  silence,  Lizzy  angrily  asked  her  lover  what 
he  wanted  ;  and  again  her  lover  merely  grinned  a  reply. 
Finding  it  hopeless  to  elicit  from  him  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  Lizzy  ordered  him  instantly  to  decamp,  or  she  would, 
she  said,  throw  a  pail  of  water  about  him.  Not  believing 
for  an  instant  that  she  was  e.irnest,  Tom  still  maintained 
his  ground  and  his  grin.  Lizzy  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  lifted  up  a  small  tub  of  almost  boiling  water,  in  which 
she  had  been  washing  the  tea  dishes  when  her  lover  first 
appeared,  soused  it  about  his  ears,  pulled  down  the  w  iudow, 
and  closed  the  shutters. 

On  receiving  this  extraordinary  treatment  from  his  sup- 
posed sweetheart,  the  drenched  lover  stared  at  the  shut 
window  in  amazement,  and  then  began  to  trudge  away 
liomewards,  in  a  very  downcast  and  melancholy  mood, 
tormenting  himself  with  new  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  change,  and  moralizing  in  his  peculiar 
way  on  the  mutability  of  woman's  aftections,  and  of  all  the 
aft'airs  of  life.  He  had  even  begun  a  soliloquy  on  the  cause 
of  his  unhappiness,  when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  clear  a 
thicket  of  whins  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  ho  was 
felled  to  the  ground  by  a  tremendous  blow  from  a  bludgeon 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  stroke,  however,  though 
severe,  and  sufficient  to  take  him  from  his  feet,  was  not 
yet  violent  enough  to  deprive  him  of  his  senses.  He 
recovered  his  perpendicular  in  an  instant,  and,  in  the  same 
instant,  confronted  his  assailant,  who,  we  need  hardly  sa}', 
was  John  Stobie,  in  an  attitude  that  spoke  forcibly  of  con- 
templated resistance.  Tom,  in  fact,  shewed  fight;  and  the 
consequence  was  a  long  and  deadly  struggle,  in  which  the 
faces  of  the  combatants  suffered  severely.  It  was  sometime 
before  Tom  Dowie  could  possibly  conjecture  what  he  had 
been  attacked  for ;  but  this  was  finally  made  manifest  to 
liim  hy  the  broken  and  breathless  exclamations  with  which 
John  Stobie  ever  and  anon  accompanied  the  blows  which  he 
directed  at  his  person.  These  exclamations  charged  him 
with  treacherously  seeking  to  win  Lizzy's  favour,  knowing 


the  said  favour  to  belong,  by  right  of  priority  and  of  con- 
ijuest,  to  John  Stobie  ;  and  shew  ing  the  fiict  of  his  antago- 
nist's villany  to  be  indisputable,  by  referring  to  Lizzy's 
speech  in  the  garden.  For  some  time  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test was  doubtful ;  but  at  length  the  superior  jirowess  of 
Tom  prevailed — and  so  ell'ectually,  that  the  other  belligerent 
fairly  took  to  his  heels,  but  not  without  carrying  with  him 
a  couple  of  black  eyes  and  a  nose  of  greatly  increased  di- 
mensions. Tom  was  also  provided  with  a  similar  set  of 
graces,  and  retired  from  the  field  with  them  in  his  entire 
possession. 

Li  the  meantime,  little  did  Lizzy,  the  unwitting  cause  of 
all  this  fighting  and  evil-mindedness,  dream  of  the  mischict 
which  she  had  occasioned;  and,  we  need  hardly  say,  still  less, 
if  possible,  did  the  poor  goat  know  of  the  share  he  had  in 
it.  But  in  this  happy  ignorance  the  former  was  not  now 
long  to  remain.  Not  that  she  was  soon  to  know  precisely 
Iioiv  she  had  come  to  be  the  cause  of  such  unchristian  like 
doings  as  those  we  have  recorded,  but  that  she  was  ((uickly 
to  gather,  by  inference  from  certain  circumstances,  that  she 
had,  by  some  means  or  other  to  her  unknown,  destroyed 
the  peace  of  mind  of  Johnny  Stobie. 

Fresh  from  the  field  of  his  glory,  and  his  countenance 
ornamented  in  the  way  we  have  described,  that  person  now 
rushed  into  the  kitchen  of  the  manse,  where  was  Lizzy 
Lumsden.  Horror-struck  at  his  appearance,  and  yet  unable 
to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  odd  mixture  of  the  ludicrous 
with  the  tragic  which  it  exhibited,  Lizz}'  inquired,  in  a  tone 
and  with  a  manner  which  was  but  little  calculated  to  mol- 
lify John's  present  feelings — "  What  in  a'  the  warld  is 
the  matter.''  What  has  happened.''"  John  made  no  reply  ; 
but  he  threw  a  look  at  her  that  ought  to  h;ive  annihilated 
her  where  she  stood.  It  was  meant  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
a  vile  and  faithless  woman.  But,  in  place  of  doing  this,  it 
only  made  her  laugh  the  louder.  She  could  not  help  it,  for 
her  life,  much  as  she  really  did  feel  for  the  battered  con- 
dition of  the  unfortunate  youth. 

At  length  she  said,  with  more  gravity  than  she  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  command — 

"  llae  ye  been  fechtin,  -John  r" 

John  had  again  recourse  to  the  look  of  expression  ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  condescended  also  to  speak  : — 

"  Yes,  I  hae  been  fechtin,"  he  said,  sternly.  "  Wad  ye 
like  to  ken  what  it  was  for.'" 

"  I'm  nae  way  curious,"  replied  Lizzy,  saucil}' — offended 
at  John's  unwonted  manner. 

"  No — I  dare  say  no,"  replied  John.  "  I  fancy  ye  think 
the  less  ye  hear  aboot  it  the  better." 

"  Indeed,  I'm  just  o'  that  mind,  John,"  said  Lizzy,  care- 
lessly. 

"  Ye're  a  fause-hearted  woman,"  replied  -John,  emphati- 
cally,   nettled  at    her   cool    effrontery,   as   he  deemed  it 
"  and  little  credit  hae  ye  by  this  nicht's  wark,  tak  my  word 
for  that — it  saj's  little  for  ye." 

"  Oh,  then,  I'm  thinkin  it  should  saj'  less  for  you,  John, 
wi'  thae  fearfu  een  o'  yours.  Jlan,  ye're  just  a  fricht  to  be 
seen."  - 

"  An'  wha  has  the  wyte  o'  that,  j-e  faithless  woman 
that  ye  are.''"  demanded  John,  triumphantly. 

"  Them  that  made  j-e  that  way,  nae  doot.  But  wherein 
hae  I  been  faithless  to  ye,  my  man,  John  }"  replied  Lizzy, 
laughing,  and  proceeding  with  her  work. 

"  Ye  deceitful  woman  that  ye  are  !"  exclaimed  John,  in 
the  utmost  indignation,  "  do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  to  my 
face  that  ye  dinna  ken?  Do  ye  mean  to  say  that  ye're 
unconscious  o'  haein  gien  me  ony  offence  ;  that  j-e  liaena 
been  deceivin  me  ;  and,  while  ye  war  giein  me  yer  hand, 
gien  yer  heart  to  anilher .''  But  it's  a  (iude's  mercy  I  hae 
fund  ye  oot  in  time.  Jlind,  Lizzy,"  he  added,  with  a 
manner  which  he  meant  to  be  awfully  impressive,  "  I've 
dune  wl'  ye  frae  this  nicht  henceforth.      Ye  shall  never 
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rno  Ije  wiFc  o'  mine  Tliat's  a  owre  ;  so  you  and  Tam 
Dowie  niav  buckle  to  \vTian  ye  like — and  tlie  sooner  ye 
gnnp;  and  seek  consolation  frae  liim  the  better." 

Lizzy,  as  ■well  she  might,  was  confounded  by  tiiis  solemn 
objurgation,  of  -which  she  could  by  no  means  conjecture 
the  cause  ;  nor  would  her  maidenly  pride  permit  her  to  ask 
any  explanation,  or  to  gratify  John  by  any  attempt  at  doing 
away  the  erroneous  impressions  under  which  she  saw  he 
laboured,  although  she  could  not  conceive  in  what  these 
impressions  had  originated.  She  merely,  therefore,  blushed 
slightly  for  an  instant  on  being  thus  assailed,  and  replied, 
with  a  toss  of  Ler  head — that  she  did  not  see  that  the 
losing  of  him  (meaning,  of  course,  the  aforesaid  John 
Stobie)  was  a  matter  wherein  she  needed  the  consolation 
of  anybody  ;  it  was  but  a  small  affair — not  worth  speaking 
about ;  and  added — 

"  But,  if  I  needed  consolation  o'  ony  kind,  I  dinna  ken 
'f  I  could  gang  to  a  better  hand  than  Tam  Dowie."  Lizzy 
Lad  discovered  this  was  a  sore  point ;   so  she  probed  it. 

This  reply  was  altogether  too  insulting  a  one  to  admit 
of  any  answer.  The  easy  effrontery  of  it — the  cold- 
blooded, bare-faced  heartlessness  which  it  discovered — in 
truth,  deprived  John  altogether  of  the  power  of  speech. 
He,  therefore,  though  he  thought  much,  said  nothing,  but, 
taking  up  a  candle,  retired  to  the  little  out-house  where 
lie  slept.  But,  alas  !  it  was  not  to  sleep  that  John  retired — 
it  was  to  think  on  the  treachery  of  womankind,  and  of 
l.,izzy  Lumsden  in  particular.  John,  in  truth,  passed  a 
miserable  night.  He  tossed  and  tumbled  during  the  long 
hours  of  darkness,  and  hung  weeping  and  groaning  over 
the  ruins  of  his  air-built  castles  of  happiness.  John's 
peace  of  mind,  in  short,  was  gone — irrecoverably  gone. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  cruelly-deceived  lover  slept  not 
a  wink  during  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  night ;  and  we 
have  now  to  add,  that  neither  did  Lizzy  ;  for  she  was  by 
no  means  so  indifferent  to  John's  feelings  as  she  had 
affected  to  be  ;  and  an  intense  anxiety  and  painful  curiosity 
to  know  the  meaning  of  his  mysterious  upbraidings 
tormented  her  during  the  whole  night.  She  thought  of 
all  she  had  said  and  done,  as  far  back  as  her  memory 
could  carry  her,  to  see  if  she  could  discover  anything  that 
could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  strangely-altered 
temper  of  her  lover  towards  her;  but  she  could  discover 
nothing — nothing  whatever.  But  of  all  the  puzzling  cir- 
cumstances in  this  puzzling  affair,  by  far  the  most  obscure 
and  perplexing  to  Lizzy  was  John's  combat  ;  for  he  had 
said  nothing  to  lead  her  to  infer  that  the  fight  had  been  on 
lier  account.  But  what  for  had  he  fought  .''■ — and  who,  in  all 
the  world,  bad  he  fought  with  ?  These  were  enigmas,  of 
■which  Lizzy  vainly  sought  a  solution.  She  could  make 
nothing  of  them  ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  point  in  the 
whole  affair.     All  was  mystery  and  perplexity. 

Thus  passed  the  night  away  with  the  two  lovers ;  and, 
when  morning  came,  it  found  them  precisely  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind — the  one  bemoaning  his  blighted  prospects 
of  felicity,  and  the  other  suffering  from  intense  and  painful 
anxiety  of  mind. 

On  the  morning  following  the  night  on  which  he  had 
made  the  discovery  of  Lizzy's  faithlessness,  and  on  which 
lie  had  fought  ■with  his  supposed  rival,  he  found  himself  in 
a  violent  fever,  occasioned  at  once  by  distress  of  body 
and  mind.  For  three  entire  days  thereafter,  John  kept  his 
bed,  where  he  was  repeatedly  visited  by  his  worthy  master, 
the  minister,  who  had  a  very  sincere  regard  for  him, 
having  always  found  him  a  faithful  and  honest  servant. 
The  former,  however,  beginning  to  suspect  that  his  "  man's" 
illness  was  a  disease  of  the  mind,  determined  on  ascertain- 
ing the  point — not  from  an  idle  curiosity,  but  with  the 
benevolent  intention  of  offering  such  comfort  and  con- 
solation as  his  olKcial  character  called  on  him  to  administer 
to  the  afflicted.     Acting  on  this  charitable  resolution,  the 


worthy  pastor,  on  the  occasion  of  visiting  John  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  of  his  confinement,  after  mention- 
ing to  the  latter  his  suspicion  that  there  ■was  something 
weighing  on  his  mind,  put  the  question  directly  to  him. 
John  for  some  time  evaded  a  reply  ;  but  at  length  fairly 
confessed  that  it  was  so;  following  up  the  s  lid  confession 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  all  that  had  happened  ; 
exposing,  in  all  its  enormity,  the  faithless  conduct  of  Lizzy  ; 
and  quoting,  with  due  emphasis,  the  expressions  used  in 
the  garden,  that  had  at  once  betrayed  and  confirmed  her  guilt. 

AVhen  John  had  concluded,  the  worthy  minister — who 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  attachment  subsisting  between 
his  man  and  his  maid,  and  who  knew  that  they  were  soon 
to  have  been  married,  he  having  been  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  given  it  his  hearty  concurrence — remarked,  that 
it  was  certainly  a  very  strange  circumstance  ;  that  he  could 
not  have  believed  that  Lizzy,  of  whom  he  had  always  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion,  could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
inipro])Cr  conduct.  "But,"  added  the  worthy  man,  "  have 
you  ever,  John,  asked  Lizzv  for  any  explanation  of  the 
matter.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  mistake — some 
mi"sunderstanding." 

John  said  he  never  had  asked  any  explanation  ;  that  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary,  as  the  case  appeared  but  too 
plain  as  it  stood. 

The  minister  admitted  that  the  case  seemed  a  strong  one  ; 
but  added,  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  hearing  what 
Lizzy  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  Stepping  into  the  house, 
he  brought  Lizzy  into  the  presence  of  the  suffering  victim 
of  her  infidelity. 

"  Lizzy,"  said  the  minister,  gravely,  and  in  an  impressive 
tone,  "  John  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  some  serious 
charges  against  you — charges  greatly  affecting  your  mond 
character — but  which  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  believe.  He 
accuses  you  of  having  deceived  him,  of  having  tampered 
with  his  dearest  feelings,  and  given  those  aff'Clions  to  an- 
other which  you  had  led  him  to  believe  were  his  ahme.  Is 
this  true,  Lizzy  ?     Can  this  be  true  ?" 

John,  who  had  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  when  Lizzy 
came  in,  gave  an  audible  groan  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings— as  much  as  to  say,  "  Too  true,  alas  !" 

Lizzy,  however,  with  a  look  of  perfect  innocence,  utterly 
denied  they'd  c^ 

John  groaned  again  ;  but  now  said,  with  great  energy — • 
"  Ask  her,  sir,  if  she  didua  say  yon — ask  her  if  she  didua 
say  yon  in  the  garden,  on  Monday  nicht." 

"  What  y  071,  John.?"  inquired  the  minister,  who  had  for- 
gotten the  particular  piece  of  evidence  to  which  his  man 
alluded — or  rather,  perhaps,  the  paiticular  phraseology  in 
which  it  was  couched. 

"  Ask  her,  sir,"  replied  John,  indignantly,  "  ask  her  if 
she  didna  say  to  herself,  on  Monday  nicht,  in  the  garden — 
'  O  Tam,  Tam  !  ye'll  break  my  heart,  and  that'll  be  seen 
ere  lang  ;"  meaning,  of  course,  Tam  Uowie." 

"  Yes.  Well,  Lizzy,"  said  the  minister,  "  did  you  use 
these  expressions  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned,'  and  with 
reference  to  Thomas  Dowie.''" 

Lizzy  thought  for  a  moment,  then  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  said — 

'•  Oh !  I  daresay  I  did  ;  but,  dear  me,  sir,  I  meant 
the  goat — oor  ain  goat.  Tarn — wha  had  been  abusin  a'  my 
claes  wi'  his  diity  feet." 

The  minister  laughed,  and  John  stared  in  amazement. 
Need  we  say  more  ?  All  was  made  up,  and  the  two  lovers 
were  afterwards  married. 
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THE  RAID  OF  ROXBURGH 

It  is  ;\n  olil  saying,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  a  good  deal 
)('  controversy  lias  taken  place  among  quotation  liuntors, 
that  him  whom  Jupiter  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first  deprives 
of  reason  ;  and,  doulitless,  it  is  a  noble  maxim,  containing 
much  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  indicating,  in  a  few 
words  of  startling  import,  that  imprudence  is  the  author 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  misfortunes.  The  quotation, 
however,  carries  more  than  this ;  for  it  implies  that  rtie 
imprudence  which  proves  prejudicial  to  our  interests  and 
happiness  in  this  world,  results  from  the  attempted  gratifi- 
cation of  some  ungovernable  passion,  which  blinds  us  to 
the  view  of  what  is  good  for  us,  and  drives  us  on  through 
the  dark  valley  of  vice,  until  we  are  destroyed  in  the  gulf 
of  misery  which  lies  yawning  at  its  termination.  This 
moral  is  often  exhibited  by  the  actions  of  the  deluded 
votaries  of  sin ;  and  one  memorable  instance  we  are  now 
to  submit  to  our  readers,  where  the  effects  of  evil  passions 
not  only  proved  destructive  to  an  individual,  but  injurious 
lo  the  community  over  which  he  enjoyed  a  jurisdiction. 

In  the  town  of  Roxburgh,  there  lived,  a  long  time  ago,  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  George  Belfordj  by  trade  a  cattle- 
dealer,  but  who  sometimes  joined  to  that  more  extensive 
business,  the  occupation  of  killing  the  animals  he  could  not 
sell, and  retailing  their  carcases  in  a  shop  in  tlie  town,  which, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  a  freeman,  he  kept  under  the 
name  of  another  person.  Belford,  though  apparently  a  very 
jilain  and  simple  man,  was  ambitious  of  being  known  only 
as  pursuing  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  craft  of  procur- 
ing food  for  his  fellow-men — a  pride  he  derived  from  his 
ancestors,  who  were  Yorkshire  graziers,  and  plumed  them- 
selves on  their  never  condescending,  except  for  their  own 
private  use,  to  invert  the  nature  of  their  business,,  by  killing 
in  place  of  rearing. 

Belford,  though  possessed  of  this  little  failing  of  pride, 
was  a  good,  honest  fellow — as  big  as  a  gi.ant,  as  simple  as  a 
child,  and,  if  a  pair  of  ruddy  checks  are  of  any  importance  to 
beauty,  as  fair  as  the  fisherman  whom  S.ippho  loved,  but 
who  would  not  return  the  love  of  the  little  brown  poetess. 
lie  was  one  of  those  people  who  generally  disappear  in  a 
country  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  getting  rich — a  per- 
son who  lived  more  for  others  than  himself,  reversing  the 
original  law  of  self-love,  and  endeavouring  to  do  as  much 
good  to  liis  friends  and  acquaintances  as  was  in  his  power  ; 
while  his  broad,  good-humoured  cheeks  and  ready  laugh 
carried  on  a  continual  warfare  against  their  melancholy,  and 
plainly  told  that  he  himself  did  not  know  what  the  long, 
liquid,  lugubrious  word  was  meant  to  convey.  The  good 
nature  he  disseminated  amongst  all  his  acquaintances,  was 
not  so  much  a  consequence  of  wit  or  humour — for  he  was 
too  blunt  and  simple  to  have  much  of  either — as  of  his  un- 
ihangc.able  equability  of  temper — his  openness,  candour,  and 
honestj' — his  peri'ect  contentedness,  and  readiness  to  con- 
tribute to  whatever  might  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  those 
around  hira. 

Such  people  as  George  Belford  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
l.>encfiictors  of  mankind.  Ever  happy  themselves,  they  are 
the  cause  of  much  of  that  happiness  that  is  in  others.     The 
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laugh  of  ])ure  good-nature,  disregarding  the  mere  impulses  of 
artificial  humour,  forces  its  way  to  the  heart  of  lank  melan- 
choly, and  makes  the  hypochondriac  gather  up  his  leathery 
checks  into  a  reluctant  smile.  To  lew  are  awarded  the 
blessings  of  simplicit}'  and  good-nature  to  the  extent  enjoyed 
by  Belford  ;  for,  indeed,  it  must  bo  adniilted  that  it  is  not 
often  that,  amidst  the  depraving  cflects  of  worldly  interests 
and  seductions,  the  heart  of  man  is  kept  pure  enough  to  be 
pleased  at  all  times  with  liimself  and  his  own  actions.  But, 
in  proportion  as  these  children  of  nature  are  scarce,  they  are, 
by  all  good  men,  the  mere  prized  ;  and  Belford  was,  accord- 
ingly, sought  after  by  both  young  and  old — the  one  to  enjoy 
his  laugh,  from  youthful  sympathy,  and  the  other  to  court 
an  oblivion  of  cares  amidst  the  efl'usions  of  a  harmless 
merriment. 

Not  very  distant  from  the  place  wdicre  Belford  carried  on 
his  business,  there  lived  an  old  widow  woman  of  the  name 
of  Pringle,  who  had  a  daughter  called  Lucy,  an  interesting 
girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of  ago.  To  this  young  won^an 
great  court  was  paid  by  the  young  men  of  the  town,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  amiable  character  and  engaging  appearance. 
The  dutiful  and  kind  attentions  she  bestowed  on  her  aged 
parent,  was  a  theme  of  praise  to  the  neighbours,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  envy  to  mothers  who  had  not  experienced  similar 
regard  from  their  children.  The  frailty  of  her  parent,  who 
had  long  been  in  tender  health,  had,  no  doubt,  strengthened 
the  sympathies  of  Lucy ;  but  the  kindness  she  extended  to 
her  mother  was  onlya  concentration  of  that  feeling  of  univer- 
sal good-will  and  friendship  which  she  felt  for  all  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted.  Tlie  sweetness  of  her  manners  ; 
her  imperturbable  good-nature  ;  her  kind  offices,  ready  on 
every  occasion  and  for  every  friend ;  the  softness  and  gen- 
tleness of  her  speech  and  conduct ;  her  total  freedom  from 
vanity  or  self-will — all  set  otf  by  beauty  of  no  ordinary  kind 
— obtained  for  this  j'oung  maiden  the  universal  favour  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  affection  of  her  friends,  the  loves  of  the 
young  men,  and  the  emulation,  untainted  by  envy,  of  the 
}-oung  women. 

As  a  good  daughter  general!}'  makes  a  faithful  and  obe- 
dient wife,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lucy  Pringle 
had  many  admirers.  Among  these  might  be  reckoned 
George  Belford,  who  held  the  first  place  in  her  atlcctions. 
Her  heart  was  also  solicited  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  youngest  bailie  of  Roxburgh,  called  Walter  Paxton,  a 
man  the  very  reverse  of  his  less  illustrious  but  more  favoured 
rival.  Paxton  liad  been  in  London  ;  and  it  was  even  said 
he  had  visited  Paris — a  journey,  in  those  days,  of  no  less 
importance,  and  reflecting  nearly  as  great  honour  on  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  liave  accomplished  it,  as  a 
voyage  to  China  in  those  space-annihilating  times. 

In  these  foreign  excursions,  Paxton  had  laid  down  his 
Scotch  manners  and  Scotch  accent,  and  received,  in  ex- 
change, those  of  England.  His  Scotch  honest},'  if  he  ever 
possessed  any,  was  left  behind  him  at  Paris.  His  tem- 
perance he  had  parted  with  before  he  left  his  country ;  hav- 
ing, perhaps,  considered  it  as  a  vulgar  appendage  in  a  place 
like  Paris,  where  licentiousness  had,  even  at  that  early 
period,  begun  to  ape  the  legalized  and  respectable  character 
of  a  household  virtue.  The  conduct  of  one  who  made 
vicious  indulgences  a  system  formed  on  authority,  could  not 
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fail  to  cause  niucli  spcctilation  in  a  small  town  vliioli  had 
only  yet  known  the  crimes  which  follow  the  chariot  of  war. 
Paxton  was,  therefore,  soon  pointed  out  as  a  profligate,  who 
erected  for  his  private  sacrifices  an  altar  to  vicious  plea- 
sures of  every  kind  which  could  for  a  moment  gratify  a 
depraved  appetite.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his 
character,  was  his  total  want  of  feeling  for  the  miseries  of 
those  who  attempted  to  oppose  the  front  of  a  virtuous  reso- 
lution against  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  Every  man 
or  woman  that  came  in  the  way  of  his  jileasure,  was  set 
down  as  his  enemy ;  and  such  was  the  perversity  of  his  mind, 
that  the  hatred  he  nourished  against  the  often  unconscious 
disturbers  of  his  pleasures,  was  considered  by  him  as  legi- 
timate and  proper  as  if  it  had  been  directed  towards  public 
criminals.  His  revenge  was  deadly,  fruitful  of  endless 
expedients,  and  apparently  insatiable.  The  person  who 
incurred  his  displeasure  might  well  be  called  unfortunate; 
for,  while  the  powers  of  injury  are  innumerable,  and  the 
desire  of  inflicting  pain  constant  and  unremitting,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  even  in  highly  civilized  times,  for 
the  destined  victim  of  a  disciplined  avenger  to  escape  the 
snares  laid  for  his  destruction. 

It  may  well  bo  wondered  at,  (hat  such  a  man  as  Walter 
Paxton  should  ever  have  filled  the  situation  of  magistrate 
in  such  a  country  as  Scotland ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  his  country,  thougli  boasting  of  the  possession 
ot  a  good  stock  of  private  morals,  has  never,  at  any  time, 
l)cen  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  official  characters. 
Indeed,  a  poor  country  runs  always  a  great  risk  of  having 
its  public  stations  occupied  by  bad  men.  The  power  of  money 
is  felt  there  with  greater  effect ;  and  bribery  and  poverty 
are  only  the  counterpartsof  public  venality  and  corruption. 
What  is  applicable  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  state 
is,  in  this  respect,  not  unsuited  to  the  insignificant  domi- 
<iatioTi3  of  town  magistraciea.  Paxton's  money,  assuming 
the  form  of  a  golden  key,  opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the 
Council  Chamber  of  Roxburgh,  which,  otherwise,  would 
have  hecn  shut  against  his  open  and  flagrant  breaches  of 
pulilic  morals  and  private  obligations.  The  patron  of  vice 
sat  in  the  chair  of  judgment;  and  it  would  be  diificult  to 
condemn  it  as  a  virtue,  or  censure  it  as  a  crime,  that  the 
vices  which  he  openly  practised,  and  encouraged  his  fellow 
citizens  to  commit,  were  punished  by  him  with  a  severity 
which  deserved  the  character  of  cruelty.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  his  punishments  were  not  applied  to  check 
v'ce  ■  they  were  the  mere  result  of  a  natural  love  of  witness- 
ing pain,  whether  that  was  experienced  in  the  victim  of  the 
arm  of  the  law,  or  that  of  the  private  avenger  of  his  o\\'ii 
fancied  wrongs. 

Paxton  had  seen  and  admired  Lucy  Pringle,  as  he  passed 
from  his  house  to  the  Council  Chamber,  lie  had  no  sooner 
felt  the  power  of  her  charms,  than  he  set  to  work  to  devise 
6ome  mode  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  young  woman. 
Though  a  man  of  unprincipled  character,  he  had  no 
objections  to  a  wife  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  on 
him  by  the  appearance  of  this  artless  girl,  that  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  marrying  her,  provided  he  ascertained  that, 
upon  an  interview,  her  conversation  and  manners  accorded 
with  her  appearance,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  her 
affections.  Such,  however,  was  the  bad  character  of  the 
man,  that,  even  when  he  intended  good,  nobody  would 
believe  that  he  was  bent  on  anything  but  evil  ;  and,  as  he 
intended,  in  this  instance,  first  to  gain  her  affections,  and 
then  to  declare  his  ■honourable  purpose,  he  found  an  obstacle 
in  his  own  character,  which  was  productive  of  such  effects 
as  a  bad  reputation  generally  is  found  to  be.  lie  first 
resorted  to  his  power  of  external  charming,  by  decking 
himself  out  with  his  most  showy  apparel,  exhibiting  some 
")!'  '.hose  gems  he  had  purchased  wlien  abroad,  and  filling  the 
lir  through  which  he  conveyed  his  precious  body,  xvith 
sweet  eflluvia  of  costly  perfumes.     To  these  flimsy  attributes 


of  wealth  and  fantastic  conceit,  he  endeavoured,  as  he  passed 
the  house  of  the  unconscious  widow,  to  attract  the  attention  ol 
her  daughter  ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  woman  niiglit 
be  found  out  of  Paris  who  could  distinguish  between  ex 
ternal  ornaments  and  internal  worth — the  things  which 
adorn  the  human  body,  and  the  rjualilies  that  sanctify  and 
elevate  the  human  heart — the  fabrics  of  man,  and  the  work 
of  the  Almight}'.  (\11  his  efforts  only  tended  to  make  the 
innocent  girl  avert  from  him  her  eyes.  What  he  fancied 
would  produce  admiration  and  love,  only  excited  disapproba- 
tion. Too  amiable  to  nourish  ideas  of  indignation  at  w  hat 
she  conceived  to  be  impudence,  she  contented  herself  wiih 
awarding  to  a  man  who  could  not  appreciate  her  gentleness, 
the  simple  boon  of  pity.  Iler  imperturbable  ease,  and 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  being  even  an  object  of  bis 
attention,  stung  him  with  greater  pain  than  could  have  been 
the  effectof  the  strongest  expressions  of  disgust  and  anger  ; 
and  so,  indeed,  it  ever  is,  that  he  who  can  bear  reproach  is 
seldom  proof  against  the  keener  weapons  of  neglect. 

Finding  every  endeavour  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
young  girl  unavailing,  Paxton  one  day,  while  loitering  about 
th»neighbourhood  to  catch  an  opportunity  of  at  least  feasting 
his  e3'es  on  her  person,  observed  that  the  house  in  which  the 
old  widow  lived  was  ticketed  for  sale.  A  thought  struck 
him,  that  he  might  purchase  the  dwelling,  and  trust  to  the 
connection  which  would  thereby  be  produced  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  the  means  of  an  introduction  to  theobjcct 
of  his  affections,  if  not  of  (he  acquisition  of  a  power  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  unprotected  inmates  which  he  could  turn  to 
an  advantageous  account.  The  boldness  of  the  man  set  at 
defiance  the  common  difficulties  and  obstructions  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects.  Having 
inquired  who  the  landlord  of  the  dwelling  was,  he  waited 
upon  him,  struck  an  immediate  bargain,  and  purchased  the 
house,  with  the  eondit.'ori  cf  having  a  right  to  the  rent  f(.r 
the  current  half-year,which  was  about  expiring.  The  reason 
why  the  seller  disposed  of  the  dwelling  was,  that  he  could 
not  get  payment  of  his  rent  from  the  poor  widow;  and  his 
sympathy  for  her  and  Lucy  prevented  him  from  turning 
them  out.  The  motive  of  the  purchaser,  again,  was  in  truth, 
the  object  of  the  seller.  'J  he  poorer  the  tenant,  the  worse 
for  the  one,  the  better  for  the  other.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  the  views  of  contracting  parties  are  so  nicely  fitted;  yet 
how  different  were  the  aims  of  the  two  individuals  ! 

Lucy's  kind  friend  and  lover,  George  Belford,  was  the 
first- person  who  heard  of  the  sale  of  her  mother's  house; 
and,  knowing  the  character  of  Paxton,  as  well  as  his 
endeavours  to  get  introduced  to  his  interesting  companion, 
and  altogether  ignorant  of  hisreal  intcntions,he  hurricdtohcr 
residence  to  communicate  the  disagreeable  intelligence,  with 
such  consoling  and  choiring  observations  as  his  simple  heart 
enabled  him  to  make  When  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
was  made  known,  the  poor  widow  conceived  she  saw  at  once 
widiout  the  aid  of  prophetic  vision,  what  was  (he  object  and 
what  would  likely  be  the  consequence  of  this  transaction. 
Slie  acknowledged  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  pay  liet 
half-year's  rent ;  and  to  sue  for  indulgence  to  a  person  of  so 
bad  a  character,  was  what  her  spirit,  broken  as  it  was  wiih 
age  and  poverty,  would  not  permit  her  to  do.  These  dim 
propects  roused  the  feelings  of  the  gentle  maiden,  who, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  iliotlicr's  neck,  wept  and 
ejaculated  with  fervour — 

"  The  warld,  mither,  is  to  me  at  least — though  you  are 
lang  past  the  poocr  o'  helpin  yersel — open  and  free  for 
the  winnin.  If  I've  been  the  cause  o'  this  misfortune,  I 
may  also  be  the  cure  ;  and  thae  hands  may  mak  amends  i">ir 
the  ills  that  hae  been  caused  by  my  unworthy  face.  If 
men  thocht  nae  mair  o'  me  than  I  do  o' mysel,  they  wouli 
save  me  muckle  pain,  and  thomsvlvos  nae  snia"  troulde ;  but 
there  is  at  least  ae  consolation  we  hae  in  oor  poverty — and 
that  is,  whatever  misfortunes  may  come  o'  my  blue  ecu. 
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fvhicli  men  concern  tlicmsclves  mair  aboot  tlian  tlipy  liao 
ony  liclit  in  my  opinion  to  do,  there's  nane  can  ever  come 
o'  my  lieart,  «liicli  will  ever  justify  my  sayin  wi"  y(;r  auki 
prophet  Esdras,  that,  o'  a'  the  (lowers  o'  the  earth,  ye  hac 
chosen  to  yersel  ae  lily,  and  o'  a'  the  fowls  that  are 
created  ye  hae  still  left  ye  ae  dove.  I  will  work,  my  dear 
niilher,  for  oor  support,  an'  my  arm  will  wax  stronf;  when 
I  think  1  am  workin  oot  oor  liberation  frac  the  wiles  o'  a 
villain." 

"  Lucy,  Lucy,"  replied  (he  grateful  and  tender  motner,  "  ye 
arc  indeed  to  me  the  ae  lily  and  the  ae  dove  ;  but  the  frosts 
o'  winter  may  nip  the  ane,  and  the  ruthless  hawk  is  aye  on 
the  still  and  noiseless  wing,  watchin  for  the  ither.  That 
unworthy  magistrate  may  be  to  you  the  ruthless  hawk,  and 
yet  a  mother's  fears  ought  not  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  faith  o' 
!i  dochter  in  whase  heart  the  grain  o'  evil  seed  that  was 
sawn  in  Adam's  in  the  beginning  has  shewn  fewer  tokens 
o'  its  murky  blumcs,  than  my  experience  has  ever  seen. 
But,  kind  and  guid  as  yo  hae  been  to  me,  your  remedy  for 
oor  threatened  evil  is  indeed  an  evil  itsel  ;  for  what  though 
I  liae  bread  and  independence,  if  I  want  my  Lucy— a  few 
years,  it  may  be  days,  will  sever  us  for  ever,  and  the 
moments  that  are  in  mercy  still  allowed  us,  may  surely  be 
unclouded  by  separation.  Your  wark  could  do  but  little 
for  our  support,  and  God  be  praised  I  hae  a  higher  trust — 
ay,  even  that  o'  the  son  o'  Sirach,  wha  said — '  1  have  had 
but  little  labour,  and  have  gotten  unto  me  much  rest.'  Our 
guid  freend,  George,  may  yiidd  us  some  assistance  against 
the  schemes  o'  Uiis  man,  whose  loins  are  girded  with  the 
fine  gold  o'  Apliaz,  but  whase  heart  has  nae  mair  o'  the 
qualities  o'  the  beryl  than  its  hardness." 

"  ^'.V  g"i^l  auld  freend,"  replied  George — "  an'  I  wish  I 
could  ca'  ye  by  some  mair  kindly  name — I  can  onlygie  ye  the 
advice  I  tak  to  mysel — keep  up  the  spirit,  an'  tlie  body  will 
tak  care  o'  itsel.  IMy  freends  seek  me  to  kill  their  care  by 
my  guid  humour  ;  and,  accustomed  to  that  way  o'  curin 
melancholy,  I  kcnna  how  to  heal  the  sorrows  o'  them  wha 
are  beyond  that  remcd)'.  But  what  I  tak  I  may  weel  gie. 
I  am  also  ane  o'  Paxton's  victims.  1  hae  twa  fauts :  the 
ane  is  that  I  love  Lucy,  aTul  the  ither  that  I'm  not  a  free- 
man o'  the  town.  But  let  him  try  his  hand,  lie  may  ruin 
me ;  but  it's  no  in  tlie  power  o'  mere  man  to  brak  the  heart 
that's  in  love.  Dry  up  your  tears.  In  heaven  ye  hae  a 
I'Veend  wha  is  stronger  than  a'  the  enemies  o'  earth,  and 
even  in  that  scene  o'  strife  ye  hae  also  ae  freend." 

"  George,  ye're  a  puir  comforter,"  cried  Lucy,  looking* at 
him,  wistfully.  "  Our  trust  in  heaven  we  needna  be  reminded 
o'.  The  silent  night,  and  my  mother's  prayers,  in  which  I 
join,  as  we  kneel  before  we  commit  oorsels  to  His  keeping, 
are  guid  remembrancers  o'  the  faith  we  hae  in  the  greatest 
o'  a'  the  freends  o'  unhappy  mortals.  You  hae  added  to  oor 
sorrows,  George.  I  dinna  blame  ye  ;  but  my  heart  smites 
me  sair  when  I  think  that  j-ou  are  also  to  suffer  for  my 
worthless  sake.  The  niither  that  bare  me,  and  the  man 
wha  loves  me — my  only  freends  on  earth!  Is  it  possible — can 
it  be  in  the  ways  o'  heaven — that  I,  a  puir,  helpless  creature, 
can  be  the  cause  o'  ruining  them  I  wad  gladly  dee  to  save  i" 

Overcome  by  these  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
hung  upon  the  neck  of  her  mother.  There  was  now  a  si- 
lence in  the  cottage  ;  for  there  was  a  sacredness  in  the  love 
and  sorrow  of  the  young  girl  that  bound  up  the  mouths  of 
both  her  mother  and  lovur.  The  old  woman,  pushing  her 
gently  away,  recommended  again  faith  in  heaven. 

"  You  shall  not  be  the  cause  o'  our  ruin,  Lucy,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Sae  fair  a  vessel  was  never  yet  made  the  iustru- 
mcnt  o'  wrath  against  the  guid.  The  daughter  o'  Jlerari 
did  weaken  Ilolofernes  with  the  beauty  o'  her  countenance, 
her  anointed  eyebrows,  and  the  tire  that  bound  her  hair ; 
and  that  weakness  was  verily  the  death  o'  the  tyrant.  The 
Lord  made  beauty  the  instrument  o'  the  destruction  o'  him 
wha  sought  it  unlawfully;  and  that  bonny  face,  pcradvcn- 


ture  as  fair  as  Judith's,  may  be  the  cause  o'  ruin  to  ane 
wha  is  less  than  the  general  o'  the  arniv  o'  Assur." 

"  But  Judith  did  dress  for  Ilolofernes,"  said  Lucy,  inno. 
cently.  "  She  put  s:uidals  upon  her  feet,  and  jiut  about  her 
her  bracelets,  and  her  chains,  and  her  rings,  and  her  ear-rings, 
and  all  her  ornaments,  and  decked  herself  bravely,  to  find 
favour  in  his  sight.  These  things  I  never  did  ;  and,  if  the 
fond  thocht  is  false,  that  oot  o'  this  evil  guid  may  come,  I 
am  guiltless  o'  clainiin  the  affections  o'  this  man." 

"  And  therefore  is  it  that  I  think  ye  aie  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  o'  the  Almighty,"  said  the  mother;  "  for, 
though  He  sometimes  worketh  with  evil  instruments.  He 
delighteth  '  in  the  first  fruits  of  holy  things.'  It's  ane  o' 
the  chosen  punishments  o'  the  wicked  that 'their  eyes  in- 
flame at  the  sight  o'  '  the  sacrifice  of  sanctitication,'  and 
their  hearts  burn  at  the  thought  o'  the  righteousness  o'  them 
they  seek  after  for  evil.  This  man  canna  bear  the  sight  o' 
the  virtuous  love  that  warms  the  pure  hearts  o'  you,  my 
bairns;  and  so  would  he  pollute  the  temple  wi'  the  glutton- 
ous and  impure  gods  o'  Egypt.  But  his  ain  gods  will 
devour  him  ;  for,  will  I  not  say  with  Cyrus,  '  Scest  thou  not 
how  much  they  eat  and  drink  every  day.'''  " 

"  Now  you  have  spoken  my  sentiments,"  said  George. 
"  Let  the  wicked  go  on.  Heed  them  nae  mair  than  ye  do  the 
blast  that  blaws  by  ye,  and  spends  its  force  on  the  face  o'  the 
rock,  only  to  lie  quietly  and  dee  in  the  valley.  He  canna 
harm  ye,  Lucy — neither  can  he  harm  me  ;  for,  if  he  tak 
frae  me  my  shop,  and  fine  me  in  the  freedom  fees,  I  will 
work  to  replace  my  loss ;  and,  if  you  only  smile  on  me,  I 
will  hae  my  reward.  So  will  Paxton  hae  his.  The  people 
o'  Roxburgh  will  be  roused  against  him  for  oppression,  and 
he'll  hae  faes  around  him,  within  him,  and  aboon  him." 

"  Let  him  do  his  warst,"  cried  Lucy,  deeply  affected  by 
George's  sentiments,  and  flinging  herself  on  his  neck. 
"  With  my  mither  as  our  counseller,  you  as  my  fiiend  and 
lover,  and  God  as  the  protector  o'  us  a',  we  may  be  as  the 
face  o'  that  rock  ye  hae  mentioned,  and  the  winds  that  break 
upon  it  may  change  into  the  silence  o'  the  valley  o'  peace." 
The  hint  thrown  out  by  Belf'ord,  in  his  reply  to  the 
widow,  had  some  foundation  in  truth  ;  for,  one  day  when 
Paxton  was  parading  before  Lucy's  door,  his  ears  were 
greeted  with  George's  good-natured  laugh  ;  which — though 
not  directed  towards  him — having  resulted  from  a  con- 
versation in  which  he  was  engaged  with  some  neighbours, 
the  haughty  bailie  conceived  to  have  been  intended  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  him,  and  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  lie  had  known  previously  that  Belford  was  Lucy's 
lover,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  little  more  was  required 
to  call  forth  the  usual  indications  of  his  malignant  spirit. 
He  soon  discovered  that  Belford's  shop  was  within  the 
royalty  ;  and  that  the  person  in  whose  name  the  business 
was  carried  on,  had  no  interest  in.  the  profits,  but  was  a 
mere  servant  in  the  employment  of  Belford,  and  receiving 
from  him  wages  in  that  capacity.  In  these  circumstances, 
his  quick  eye  soon  saw  that  Belford  was  liable  to  a  prose- 
cution for  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  burgh  ;  and  he 
resolved,  though  not  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  his  suit  with 
Lucy,  to  prosecute  him  for  damages,  and  interdict  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  business  within  the  burgh. 

Some  time  after  the  purchase  of  the  house,  the  new 
landlord  called  at  AVidow  Pringle's,  with  the  object  of  feel- 
ing his  way,  and  laying  a  proper  foundation  for  putting  for- 
ward his  suit.  lie  found  Luc}-  sitting  by  her  mother 
reading  to  her  a  portion  of  Scripture  ;  and,  with  his  usual 
impudence,  disregarding  the  impression  which  he  knew  his 
former  conduct  must  have  produced  on  his  hearers,  accosted 
them  thus — 

"  You  will  be  aware,  my  good  lady,  that  you  are  now 
my  tenant ;  and  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  Providence  h.as 
placed  you  under  a  protection  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
importance  to  age,  when  that,  as  your  former  landlord  tells 
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mo,  is  nllied  to  povort)'.  He  sold  to  me  tlie  house  becnuse 
jou  could  not  pay  his  rent ;  and,  as  I  have  often  lieard  of 
your  worth,  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  be  brought 
under  the  griping  exactions  of  a  purchaser  who  would  not 
want  his  money ;  and  therefore  took  upon  myself  the  risk 
of  a  purchase,  that  I  might  have  it  in  my  poiver  to  give  j-ou 
that  indulgence  of  which  you  stand  in  need." 

The  poor  woman  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  directed  them, 
in  the  fulness  of  curiosity,  on  the  face  of  llie  speaker.  She 
was  for  a  moment  thrown  off  her  guard,  and  was  about  to 
reply  tliankfully  to  this  speech  of  proffered  kindness,  when 
bhe  met  the  looks  of  her  daughter,  who  did  not  seem  to  par- 
ticipate in  her  feelings.  She,  therefore,  gently  bowed  her 
head,  and  said  that  she  had  received  from  her  former  land- 
lord great  indulgence,  and  liad  no  reason  to  speak  of  him 
otherwise  than  with  gratitude. 

Not  in  any  degree  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  dry 
remark  of  the  widow,  Paxton  proceeded — - 

"  I  do  not  admire  pretences  in  any  one  ;  and  empty 
promises  ai-e  like  early  buds,  which  have  drawn  too  liberally 
on  the  beams  of  an  early  sun.  I  wish  to  shew  j-ou  that  I 
ora  sincere  ;  and  have  accordingly  written  out  a  paper, 
which  I  have  now  in  my  hands,  whereby  I  will  agree  to 
your  paying  your  next  rent  at  any  time  before  the  feast  of 
St  John,  which  will  give  you  ample  time;  and,  if  I  get  it 
then,  it  will  be  equally  convenient  for  m^  It  will  be 
in-cessary  that  you  sign  the  paper,  agreeing  to  pay  the  rent 
at  that  period;  and  I  will  even  promise  that  this  indulgence 
will  not  be  exclusive  of  an  additional  one,  if  you  shall, 
when  the  day  of  payment  comes,  require  if. 

Paxton  knew  well  the  answer  that  would  be  given  to  his 
request — viz.  that  the  old  woman  could  not  write;  and  that 
answer  was  accordingly  given.  Prepared  for  this,  he  asked 
the  name  of  the  old  woman,  and  was  apparently  pleased  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  same  as  her  daughter's.  He  tlien 
]n-omptly  said,  that  the  young  woman  could  adhibit  to  the 
document  the  name  of  the  mother.  Lucy  saw  no  objection 
to  this ;  and  her  mother  having  requested  to  hear  the  paper 
road, and  stated  that  shesawnothing  initthat  could  be  turned 
to  her  disadvantage,  her  daughter  wrote  under  it  the  words 
I.ucy  Pringle,  as  her  mother's  name — forgetful,  simple  girl, 
that  it  was  also  her  own,  and  she,  being  the  writer  of  it, 
must  be  held  to  bo  the  true  subscriber. 

The  moment  the  paper  was  signed,  Paxton  seized  it 
eagerly  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  lie  then  endeavoured 
to  direct  to  him  the  attention  of  Lucy ;  but  he  still  failed  to 
make  the  slightest  impression  on  her.  His  fervent  glances 
fell  on  a  piece  of  marble  ;  his  eloquent  language  was  re- 
plied to  by  cold,  yet  suitable  and  well-bred  remarks.  He 
could  neither  excite  her  admiration  nor  rouse  her  anger ; 
and  the  exasperation  such  neglect  produces  in  proud  minds 
was  gi-adually  gaining  ground  upon  him,  notwithstanding 
the  determination  he  had  made  before  he  entered,  to  with- 
stand all  temptations  to  anger  or  reproach  ;  yet  what  he 
most  felt,  was  the  want  of  a  proper  subject  of  complaint,  for 
Kuch  was  the  elevation  ofmiud  of  the  humble  girl,  that  she 
did  not  stoop  to  shew  that  she  considered  him  worthy  even 
of  her  anger.  The  accension  of  his  love,  and  the  workings 
of  hurt  pride,  were  reciprocal ;  but  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment overcame  him,  and  he  taxed  the  young  woman  with 
ingratitude  and  want  of  feeling  for  the  interests  of  her 
mother,  whom  he  had  benefited  by  the  paper  he  had  accepted 
at  her  hands. 

Even  this  charge  did  not  produce  any  effect  on  the  phi- 
losophic Lucy.  She  coldly  iuiswercd  that,  where  there  -was 
no  favour  solicited,  no  gratitude  was  due  for  an  obligation 
conferred,  when  the  party  apparently  favoured  could  put  a 
construction  on  the  gift  different  from  that  which  the  giver 
claimed.  Yet  she  admitted  that  she  was  grateful  for  his 
proffered  kindness,  and  would  not  adopt  the  uncharitable 
construction  until  she  saw  what  time  would  prove  in  favour 


of  his  declared  wish  to  do  good  to  her  parent.  This  serisi 
ble  and  well-timed  remark  again  threw  Paxton  off  liis  guard, 
and  he  felt  inclined,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  to  force  upon 
the  innocent  lamb  the  indictment  of  which  he  was  the 
originator  and  the  judge.  At  this  moment  Bclford  came  in, 
and  Lucj'  thanked  heaven  for  the  relief.  The  simple,  good- 
humoured  lover  felt  no  indignation  against  Paxton — for  be 
saw  no  danger  in  his  attempts  to  win  the  affections  of  Lucy  ; 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  flowed  so  plentifully  in  his 
veins,  that  he  could  harbour  no  hatred  even  against  an 
enemy.  He  accosted  Paxton  at  once  with  his  usual  salut- 
ation : — 

"  I  am  glad,  yer  Honour,"  said  he,  "  that  ye  hae  ex- 
pressed yersel  kindly  to  my  twa  unprotected  freends,  wha 
are  truly  worthy  o'  yer  best  regard.  The  auld  widow  vas 
afraid  ye  woukl  be  to  her  a  harsh  landlord  ;  but  I  tauld  hei 
to  keep  up  her  sp'rits,  for  God  protects  his  ain — as  we  sa_> 
on  the  hills,  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  ;  and 
what  reason  could  yer  Honour  hae  for  oppressing  twa  de- 
fenceless women,  wha  never  injured  ye  .-*  The  wolf  is  only 
cruel  because  he  is  hungry — the  fu'  lion  has  nae  anger  ;  and 
it's  weel  kenned  yer  Honour's  rich.  I  think  nae  ill  o'  ony 
o'  God's  creatures ;  but,  though  I  were  to  be  deceived  in  tliis 
instance,  I  can  e'en  mend  the  faut,  by  paying  the  next  half 
year's  rent  mysel.  I  would  think  niysel  weel  paid,  by  a 
smile  o'  that  bonnj'  face  o'  Lucy's,  though  I  ken  she  never 
expects  ony  return  for  sic  a  favour,  but  a  smile  o'  mine — 
a  puir  reward  indeed,  and  to  her  a  waefu  bargain." 

As  George  spoke,  he  laughed  in  Lucy's  face  ;  and  - 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Paxton,  gave  him  in  re; 
a  melancholy  smile.    The  contrast  between  her  reception    : 
George's  compliments  and  that  of  his  own,  stung  liim  v,  i    i 
jealousy  and  vexation.     The  good-nature  of  Belford,  it  w;  j 
impossible  to  get  over.     There  was  not  afforded  a  single 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  charge  of  a  fault.     As  the  angry 
waves  chafe  tbemselvos  on  the  still  and  often  smiling  banks 
on  which  they  dash,  Paxton's  anger  increased  in  jirojiortion 
to  the  ease  and  good-humour  with  which  ho  was   treated. 
The  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  lamb  incensed  the  i- 
more  than  his  hunger  chafed  him.     He  felt  himself  ui. 
the  unfavourable  operation  of  a  contrast,  with  innocence  ■•; 
the  one  side   and  villany  on  the  other.     He  attempted  K 
restrain  his  feelings,  but  found  that  what  his  tongue  coi; ■ 
cealed  his  fiery  eye  and  trembling  hand  exposed,  and,  d  ■ 
ing  on  Belford  a  glance  of  deep  hatred,  he  suddenly  left  ; 
bo'Use. 

Next  day,  Belford  received  a  summons,  at  the  instance  of 
the  magistrates,  to  make  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  damages, 
asserted  to  have  been  occasioned  to  the  town  by  the  col- 
lusive possession  he,  an  unfrecman,  had  had  of  a  shop 
within  the  royalty,  under  the  name  of  another  person  ;  aii  1 
to  desist  in  future  from  carrying  on  his  business  in  t" 
quarter,  or  in  any  other  place  situated  within  the  l>v.  _ 
privileges.  This  step  was  the  act  of  Paxton,  who  saw  tluir, 
unless  he  disabled  Belford,  he  could  derive  no  advantages 
from  having  purchased  the  property  ;  because  the  latter,  by 
affording  his  promised  assistance  to  the  widow  and  daughter, 
would  operate  as  a  valve  to  save  the  effects  of  Ids  pressure. 
In  this  he  would  serve  two  objects:  Jie  would  revenge 
himself  on  the  good-natured  Belford,  who  had  done  him 
the  grievous  injury  of  forestalling  the  affictions  of  the 
interesting  Lucy,  and  whose  laughing  face  and  contcnted- 
ncss  spoke  a  satire  on  his  morose  and  dark  manners,  and 
disturbed  mind  ;  he  would  also  be  more  sure  of  Ids  lively 
victim,  who,  unprotected  liy  her  lover,  would  fall  into  his 
hands,  a  prey  of  necessity  and  villany. 

Belford  Avas  not  much  disconcerted  by  this  proceeding  of 
Paxton's.  He  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it  was  a  jiiece  of 
gratuitous  spleen  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  his  open  and  un- 
suspicious mind  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  tli« 
profligate  scheme.     He  viewed  the   prosecution   as  a   mis 
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fortune  wliicli  could  not  lie  alleviated  liy  niouniiiif;  over  it  ; 
and,  having  ajipoiuted  a  man  of  business  to  defend  liini, 
continued  tiie  ordinary  well-eontented  tenor  of  liis  way, 
keeping  before  his  eyes  continually  tlie  iiapjiy  day,  not  far 
distant,  when  he  would  be  enabled  to  nrakc  Lucy  Pringic 
his  wife.  His  attentions  to  her  were  unremitting  ;  audit 
was  Ids  usual  practice  to  take  lier  to  witness  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  times,  among  which  the  fairs  of  Roxburgh 
held  a  prominent  place,  in  consequence  of  the  great  influx 
of  the  English,  who  came  there  for  the  double  purpose  of 
enjoying  themselves  and  carrying  on  traflic.  On  the  next 
of  these  occasions,  Belford  and  Lucy  had  resorted  to  that 
part  of  the  town  where  the  tents  were  cixcted,  and  the 
greatest  concourse  of  people  had  collected. 

The  scene  of  the  fair  was  of  the  most  stlrryig  cliaracter; 
and,  indeed,  it  might  safely  be  alleged  that  the  Roxburgh 
fairs  of  those  days  were  the  finest  specimens  of  merry-mak- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  The  proximity  to  the  more  civilized 
country  of  England  gave  the  town  an  advantage  over  all 
the  others  in  the  kingdom  in  this  respect;  and  mountebanks 
of  all  grades — including  rope-dancers,  posture-makers, 
morris-dancers,  mimes,  nierryandrews  and  jugglers — per- 
formed their  feats  and  evolutions,  and  pla3'ed  oft'  their  tricks 
and  fooleries,  in  the  midst  of  admiring  multitudes.  Plays, 
too,  were  enacted,  by  what  were  termed  the  English  vaga- 
bonds ;  and  Scottish  minstrels,  excited  by  the  emulation 
produced  by  the  foreign  performers  of  the  histrionic  art; 
strained  their  memories  and  their  lungs  to  gather  around 
them  those  crowds  without  which  all  the  genius  of  imjjro- 
visation  could  avail  ihem  nothing. 

As  Belford  and  Lucy  stood  in  tlie  middle  of  this  gay,  noisy, 
motlej'  scene,  they  saw  a  large  party  of  the  English,  who 
had  come  from  Roxburgh  Castle,  mixing  with  the  retainers 
of  that  powerful  Earl  of  JLireh  who  in  those  days  imitated 
the  style  and  grandeur  of  a  king.  Between  these  parties 
there  existed  old  deep-rooted  prejudices,  the  smouldering 
fires  of  old  enmity,  ready,  in  a  moment,  to  burst  forth  on  the 
application  of  a  passing  blast.  BLany  of  the  English  were 
intoxicated,  and  applied  to  the  Scotch  many  degrading 
epithets,  which  were  answered  by  others  of  an  equally  ag- 
gravating kind.  The  consequence  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  A  scuftle  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Belford  was  separated  from  his  terrified  companion,  and 
implicated  in  the  broil,  by  receiving  a  severe  blow  in  the 
face,  which  stung  him  with  so  much  pain  that  he  involun- 
tarily pressed  forward  to  seize  the  pei-son  who  had  inflicted 
it.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  had  come  up  to  his 
enemy,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  also  pursuing  him 
for  a  similar  purpose,  stabbed  the  stranger  to  the  heart, 
and  he  fell  in  the  arms  of  .Belford,  who,  getting  the  dead 
victim  of  another  person's  crime  thus  forced  upon  his 
charge,  trembled  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of  being 
thought  to  be  himself  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder.  To 
ndd  to  his  embarrassment  and  distress,  the  persons  who 
gathered  around  him  discovered  the  murdered  man  to 
bo  an  esquire  of  the  Earl  of  iMarch  ;  and  a  loud  shout  of 
r  vcngc  broke  from  the  infuriated  populace. 

As  Belford  stood  with  the  corpse  leaning  on  his  breast, 
Lucy  Pringle  came  running  up,  breathless  and  terrified,  and 
at  her  side  appeared  Paxton,  who  had  watched  the  moment 
of  separation  of  her  and  Belford,  with  the  view  of  attaching 
lier  to  him  ;  but  she,  excited  by  the  danger  in  wliich  her 
hiver  was  placed,  and  tortured  by  the  importunities  of  her 
tormentor,  repulsed  him  with  more  than  ordinary  spirit. 
At  that  moment  a  shout  arose,  and  many  voices  bawled 
out  that  Belford  had  killed  llarth's  cquery.  Lucy  screamed 
and  ran  forward,  and  Paxton  accompanied  her,  ci"ying, 
with  a  loud  voice,  which  mixed  strangely  with  the  shrieks 
of  the  maiden,  to  seize  Belford,  the  murderer,  on  his,  a 
magistrate's  authority.  Tbe  scene  was  wild  and  impressive. 
The  head  of  the  dead  man  hung  over  Ijclford's  arm.  The 
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blood  from  the  corpse  had  sprung  up  into  his  face,  where 
grief,  (error,  and  despair  strove  for  mastery.  Lucy  l)OUnile<l 
forward  and  hung  ujion  his  neck;  and  Paxton,  dragging  her 
away,  still  cried  to  the  crowd  to  secure  the  murderer.  In 
the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  iMarch's  followers 
rushed  forward  and  relieved  Belford  of  his  burden.  The 
crowd  now  split  into  two  parties.  One  division,  headed  by 
Paxton,  insisted  on  Belford  being  the  murderer  ;  but  another 
division,  which  was  the  stronger,  maintained  that  the  ];er 
petrator  was  an  Englishman.  A  scuftle  again  ensued,  and 
an  uproar  of  a  fearful  kind  filled  the  town  with  terror  and 
disma}'. 

In  the  confusion  produced  by  the  contention  of  the  two 
parties,  Belford  escaped,  followed  by  Lucy,  who  had  kept 
lier  eye  upon  him  wherever  he  went.  They  met  at  the 
turn  of  a  narrow  lane,  up  which  they  hastened,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight  of  the  men  whom  Paxton  had  instructed 
to  guard  his  rival.  By  the  time  they  reached  home,  the 
noise  had,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  ;  and  a  number  of  pcojilc 
from  the  crowd  hurried  forward  to  inform  Belford  that  the 
people  of  the  town  were  now  all  satisfied  that  the  person 
who  had  committed  the  murder  was  an  Englishman.  I J  is 
sword,  wet  with  blood,  had  been  secured,  though  the  culprit 
had  found  refuge  in  Roxburgh  Castle.  Belford  himself 
had  no  sword  ;  and  this  circumstance  tended  in  a  great 
measure  to  satisfy  the  people  that  he  was  entirely  in- 
nocent of  the  crime.  Paxton  was  said  to  be  in  a  great 
rage  when  the  crowd  turned  against  him,  and  many  went 
so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  a  wish  to  implicate  an  innocent 
man  against  whom  he  bore  a  grudge,  on  a  charge  of  the 
commission  of  a  crime  of  which  the  united  voice  of  (he 
public  declared  him  innocent. 

This  atfair  died  away.  The  public  authorities  made  no  in- 
quiries after  Belford  ;  but  indelible  traces  of  tbe  eft'ect  of  the 
aftVay  were  left  on  the  revengeful  heart  of  his  persecutor,  and 
rendered  visible  by  the  fury  with  which  he  now  pushed  on 
the  civil  action  against  the  man  who  had  never  injured  him. 
He  had  heard  that  Belford  and  Lucy  were  soon  to  be  united  ; 
and,  in  order  to  secure  the  judgment  of  the  town-clerk  in 
his  favour,  and  within  the  earliest  possible  time  that  the 
forms  of  court  would  permit,  bribed  him,  by  sending  to 
his  wife  a  handsome  present  of  plate.  He  was  determined 
that,  whether  he  secured  the  object  of  his  aft'ection  or  not, 
she  should  never  insult  him  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
another. 

Paxton,  in  the  midst  of  his  love  and  rage,  had,  however, 
penetration  enough  to  enable  him  to  foresee  obstacles  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs  against  tbe  fortunes  and  liberty 
of  his  rival.  The  debt  brought  out  against  him  he  might 
be  able  to  pay  ;  and,  if  he  could  also  free  Lucy  of  her 
obligation  to  him  for  the  rent,  they  might  bid  him  defiance, 
defeat  his  schemes  of  love  and  revenge,  and  become  united 
and  happy  in  spite  of  his  eft'orts  to  entail  upon  them  misery 
He  resolved,  therefore,  on  having  an  alternative  scheme  of 
persecution.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  aft'air  of  the  murder, 
and  had  been  devising  various  modes  of  turning  it  to  account 
against  his  rival.  He  knew  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
universal  good  opinion  that  Belford  enjoyed  in  the  town  and 
country,  and  of  the  prevailing  belief  that  he  was  entirely 
innocent  of  the  crime,  he  couhl  not  dare  to  indict  him  before 
the  southern  justiciar  for  murder.  The  public  prosecutor 
had,  indeed,  already  satisfied  himself  that  no  blame  attached 
to  Belford,  who,  independently  of  his  excellent  character, 
had  no  ground  of  quarrel  with  ALuch's  esquire,  and  wore 
no  weapon  by  which  the  death-blow  could  have  been 
dealt.    Another  scheme  was,  therefore,  resorted  to. 

It  had  been  surmised  in  the  town  that  JIarch  had  been 
greatly  incensed  at  the  murder  of  his  favourite,  and  was 
anxious  to  discover  the  author  of  the  crime.  Paxtun 
heard  the  report,  and  proceeded  to  take  advantage  el 
his    official    situation    in    communicating    with    the    Earl. 
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lie  pot  up  a  number  of  :viiUcn  statements,  by  various 
individuals,  tending  to  make  out  that  Belford  was  the 
author  of  the  crime.  One  person  stated  tliat  the  esquire 
had  struek  Belford,  ■which  vas  the  fact,  and  that  the  latter 
vas  seen  to  follow  his  victim,  Avho,  in  a  moment  after,  fell. 
!Many  spoke  to  the  blood  seen  on  Belford,  and  to  his  having 
received  the  dead  body  in  liis  arms  as  it  fell ;  and  some 
■were  bribed  to  say  they  saw  the  blow  struck  by  the  hand 
of  Belford  himself.  These  concocted  instruments  were 
dispatched  by  Paxton  to  the  Earl,  ■ivitha  letter,  stating  that 
lie  himself  was  satisfied  that  Belford  was  the  man  who  had 
deprived  the  Earl  of  his  favourite  retainer,  and  recom- 
mending to  him  to  send  and  take  vengeance  on  the  culprit, 
■\vho  would  otherwise  escape,  as  the  public  authorities  had 
refused  to  punish  liira. 

Leaving  this  communication  to  work  its  expected  cfiFects, 
Paxton,  still  inflamed  with  his  passion  for  Lucy,  took  every 
opportunity  of  calling  at  the  widow's  house,  to  speak  of 
repairs,  or  any  other  invented  subject  which  mif?ht  afford  a 
pretence  for  a  visit.  Belford  he  often  met,  and  was  sur- 
jirised  to  find  him  not  only  apparently  oblivicis  of  his 
unfriendly  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder,  but 
retaining  liis  good  humour,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
charge  him  with  his  inimical  designs.  This  only  tended  to 
increase  his  anger.  In  a  short  time  decree  was  pro- 
nounced against  Belford,  ordaining  kim  to  pay  one  hundred 
and  fifty  mcrks  of  damages,  and  interdicting  and  prohibiting 
liim  from  "  breaking  or  vending  fleshes,  ■vvithin  burgh, 
in  all  time  coming."  Unable  to  pay  this  large  sum,  the 
debtor  was  thrown  into  jail ;  and  his  persecutor  saw  ■with 
exultation  the  ground  clear  for  his  attack  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate girlj  who  was  now  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her 
lover. 

The  prosecution  of  poor  Belford  having  b^en  conducted 
in  name  of  the  town,  Paxton -thought  that  his  hand  in  it 
would  not  be  observed.  On  the  day  after  his  apprehension, 
he  accordingly  called  at  the  house  of  the  widow,  under 
tlie  pretence  of  intimating  to  her  that  the  feast  of  St  John 
approached,  to  ivhioh  period  he  had  indulged  her  in  the 
jiayment  of  her  rent.  The  old  woman,  ■who  had  been 
trusting  to  Belford  to  pay  for  her  this  small  sura,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  for  tlie  fate  of  her  friend,  and  the  consequent 
misfortunes  which  that  fate  was  likely  to  entail  on  her  and 
her  daughter,  told  him  that  she  would  not  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  satisfy  his  demand  for  some  time  longer^  and 
requested  another  period  of  indulgence. 

"  I  hae  nae  reason,"  she  said,  "  to  complain  o'  the  wavs 
o'  Ilim  wha  has  proiCQted  me  for  sae  mony  years.  Though  I 
and  my  dochter  hae  suft'ered  meikle  sorrow,  I  ■winnna  say 
\vi  Job  that  the  Lord  shall  not  visit  me  every  morning,  and 
trj'  me  every  moment — for  misfortunes  are  his  visits  and 
liis  trials,  and  my  heart,  as  weel  as  my  dochtcr's,  has 
experienced  the  sanctifying  sweets  o'  tribulation.  Though 
our  guid  freend  George  Belford  is  in  the  custody  o'  the 
scribes,  I  shall  yet  trust  in  his  means  o'  savin  us  ;  for,  thougli 
the  fi^-trce  was  struck  dead,  and  did  wither,  because  it 
carried  nothing  but  leaves,  the  fruit  o'  his  charity  is  only 
hound  up  for  a  season  in  the  fj-osts  o'  an  unlawfu  persecu- 
tion, which  Justice  will,  in  God's  own  time,  melt  wi'  her 
buninier  smiles." 

"  If  it  is  to  Belford  you  trust,  my  good  woman,"  said 
Paxton,  "  your  i'aith  is  in  a  broken  reed  ;  for  I  understand 
that  his  eli'ects,  when  sold,  as  they  are  shortly  to  lie,  will 
not  pay  the  debt  he  owes  to  the  town  for  the  unwarrantable 
encroachment  he  made  on  the  burgh  privileges  :  but,  as  I 
had  no  hand  in  his  prosecution,  I  sliould  like  to  be  acces- 
sary to  his  liberation.  I  bear  no  ill  will  to  him  ;  and,  if 
your  daughter  Lucy  would  call  at  my  house  to-morrow 
evening,  1  shall,  in  the  meantime,  try  aiid  devise  some  jihin 
for  his  benefit,  and  communicate  the  result  of  my  dclibcra- 
ticns  to  her,  that  she  may  lend  a  hand  in  the  good  work, 


and  free  the  man  who  is  aUo  to  benefit  me  by  paying  me 
your  rent." 

This  wily  speech,  made  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Lucy 
to  his  house,  threw  the  old  woman  off  her  guard.  She 
recommended  her  daughter  to  go  ;  and  the  latter,  anxious 
to  contribute  to  the  liberation  of  her  lover,  promised  to 
wait  on  him  at  the  time  stated  ;  and  the  dissembler  departed 
in  high  hopes  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  multifarious 
schemes  for  bringing  ruin  on  an  innocent  girl  and  her 
honourable  lover.  Lucy  had,  however,  formed  a  resolution, 
in  her  own  mind,  first  to  see  Belford  before  visiting  Paxton. 
She  expected  no  great  assistance  in  the  way  of  advice  from 
her  unsuspicious  lover  ;  but  she  wished  to  know  from  liis 
own  lips  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  probability,  if  anv 
existed,  of  hk  power  to  extricate  himself  from  prison,  and 
her  and  her  mother  from  the  tender  mercies  of  her  dishon- 
ourable admirer. 

Next  morning,  accordingl}-,  Lucy  having  offered  up  a 
pra3'er  to  the  Autlior  of  all  mercies  for  tlie  success  of  her 
mission,  went  to  the  jail  to  ask  permission  to  see  her  lover. 
She  was  told  by  the  jailor  that  she  could  not  be  admitted, 
as  he  had  got  particular  instructions  from  Bailie  Paxton 
not  to  allow  her  in  particular  to  see  the  prisoner.  This 
communication  satisfied  the  unfortunate  girl  that  the 
imprisonment  of  Belford  was  a  part  of  the  plan  laid  bj 
Paxton  to  get  her  ■within  his  power.  She  hesitated  now 
about  trusting  herself,  unprotected,  within  the  walls  of  his 
house  ;  but  -her  courage,  which  resulted  from  conscious 
rectitude,  was,  as  she  thought,  greater  than  his,  which 
was  grounded  on  villany ;  the  physical  ■weakness  of  a 
female  form  was  not  greater  than  the  moral  palsy  of  a 
remorse-stricken  heart  ;  and  the  proud  attitude  of  innocence 
carried  a  power  which  vice  has  often  been  forced  to  feel 
and  acknowledge.  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  induced 
the  high-minded  maiden  to  visit  her  enemy  in  his  own 
den. 

In  the  evening  she  went  at  the  hour  appointed.  She 
was  astonished  to  find,  on  knocking  at  the  gate,  that  the 
servants  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way.  Paxton  himstlt 
opened  the  gate,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  welcome  licr, 
with  all  the  sweetness  which  he  was  capable  of  assuming. 
The  room  into  which  he  led  her  was,  like  his  person, 
arrayed  and  perfumed,  so  as  best  to  set  oft'  the  contrast  of 
luxury  and  humble  poverty.  Yet  how  ignorant  often  are 
cwiceited  men,  who  plume  themselves  on  their  knowledge 
of  weak  ■women,  of  the  true  and  natural  springs  of  the 
human  heart  !  Lucy  sighed  for  a  cottage  of  which  George 
Belford  would  be  the  humble  lord  ;  and  the  glittering  splen- 
dour with  which  her  eyes  were  attempted  to  be  glamoured, 
seemed  to  her  only  the  gold  and-silver  scales  of  the  serpent, 
which  nature  has  arrayed  in  dccejitive  beauty.  The  lover 
commenced  his  operations  by  handing  Lucy  a  chair,  and 
scaling  himself  by  lier  side. 

"  If  you  knew,"  he  began,  "  my  charming  maiden,  how 
much  pain  3'ou  have  produced  to  me  since  first  I  saw  you, 
I  would  dare  to  hope  tliat  she  who  has  received  so  many 
of  nature's  gifts,  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  want  J'ity. 
would  extend  a  kind  and  assuasive  hand — even  as  the 
royal  touch  is  applied  in  mercy  to  the  cure  of  otherwise 
irremediable  descascs — to  alleviate  my  misery." 

"It  was  my  undci-standing,  sir,"  replied  Lucy,  with  a 
voice  and  manner  which  indicated  that  tlie  speech  of  Paxton 
had  been  heard  unheeded,  "  that  oor  meeting  this  day 
concerned  an  unfortunate  man  now  confined  in  the  jail  o' 
Roxburgh,  and  whase  liberty  concerns  my  happiness  and 
my  mithcr's  independence.  1  dinna  choose  to  use  eitlier 
my  tongue  or  my  cars  in  ony  ither  behalf;  and  if  it's  no 
your  inclination  or  interest  to  abide  by  the  subject  in  hand, 
I  can  gac  the  road  I  cam,  and  trust  to  a  higher  Power  for 
the  succour  o'  the  distressed." 

"  Your  interest  in  this  vulg.ir  man,"  said  Paxton,  biting 
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Ills  lips,  lint  slill  inasti^r  of  liim<;clf,  "  Imt  ill  licconips  you 
licMUty  ami  unddi-stan(lin;r,  and  tlie  fame  of  both,  in  a  town 
where  beauty  has  carried  oil'  the  prize  from  its  nei;;hlionr- 
ing  l)ur;ibs.  If  his  liberation  is  sougbt  so  anxiously  by 
you,  (Hat  he  may  be  able  to  pay  y" ur  mother's  vent — which 
lie  may  as  well  do  in  prison — this  object  may  be  gained 
by  a  shorter  process;  for  you  have  only  to  smile  upon 
ir.e,  and  the  debt  is  discliarf;ed  :  yea,  a  kindness  suitable 
to  my  love  would  be  received  by  uie,  ynur  devoted  lover, 
as  a  recompense  for  the  house  itself  which  would  be  wel- 
come to  your  mother  as  lier  exclusive  property  for  life." 

"  I  hae  anither  and  a  mair  important  interest  in  George 
Bclford's  liberation  than  the  paj'mcnt  o'  my  mither's  rent," 
replied  Lucy,  "  though,  doubtless,  that,  to  a  dochtcr  wha 
loves  her  parent,  as  duty  requires,  is  o'  nne  sn»a'  avail." 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  of  more  avail  than  you  are  aware  of," 
said  Paxton,  getting  angry  at  her  hinted  attachment  to 
Bclford ;  "  for  you  know,  my  proud  beauty,  that  you  your- 
self are  my  debtor.  I  hold  a  document,  signed  by  your 
Ii.and  and  bearing  ynur  name,  for  pa3'ment  of  m}'  rent. 
The  jail  o'  Uosburgb"  (attempting  to  laugh)  "would  be  an 
unsuitable  place  for  the  residence  of  a  beauty." 

"  There  would,  at  least,  be  nae  rent  demanded  frae  me 
Ihere,"  replied  Lucy,  naturally,  though  without  any  inten- 
tion to  be  sarcastic. 

'■'A  truce  to  these  unfriendly  observations,"  cried  Paxton. 
"  I  love  you,  Lucy,  as  never  man  loved.  Say  you  will 
Iivour  my  suit,  and  IVdford  shall  be  free,  your  rent  dis- 
i-harged,  and  your  mother  made  liapp}'  for  her  life.  You 
shall  be  mistress  of  my  heart  and  fortunes — my  wife — the 
regulator  of  my  actions — and  the  dispenser  of  my  happiness. 
I'nbend,  I  entreat" — throwing  himself  on  liis  knees  and 
endeavouring  to  kiss  her  liand — "  these  unseemly  frowns, 
which  deform  a  fac^  fairer  than  an  angel's,  and  reward  me 
with  one  moment's  bliss  for  months  of  misery  and  anguish." 

This  warm  appeal  produced  no  effect  upon  the  high- 
minded  maiden.  Though  she  believed  Paxton's  mention  of 
a  wife  to  be  a  mere  attempt  to  engage  her  favour,  she  acted 
no  part  of  affected  resentment,  exhibited  no  starts  or  emo- 
tion of  any  kind,  but,  rising  calmly,  said,  that  he  himself 
liad  now  given  the  signal  for  her  departure.  A  collected 
courtesy,  as  she  receded,  evinced  her  superiority  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  oii'ended  pride,  and  cut  her  lover  to  the  heart,  who 
expected  no  result  from  his  suit  but  kindness  or  anger. 
Her  coolness  was  a  neglect  which  roused  him  be3-ond  a 
proper  command  of  himself;  and  Lucy,  seeing  the  storm 
gathering,  quickly  opened  the  door,  and,  before  he  recovered 
himself,  escaped  to  the  street. 

The  effect  of  this  interview  was  to  introduce  into  Paxton's 
mind  a  desire  for  revenge.  Ilis  fair  means  having  failed, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  resources  of  force.  I'he  jailor 
of  Roxburgh  was  one  of  his  creatures  ;  and,  if  he  had  Lucy 
fairly  under  the  keeping  of  bis  iron  grasp,  she  would  be 
within  his  power,  and  there  was  to  his  mind  a  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  having  free  access  to  her  under  the 
very  roof  where  his  rival  was  confined,  lie  Inula  few  days 
to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  dav  of  payment  of  the  rent 
stipulated  in  Lucy's  obligation,  which  he  had  so  treacher- 
ously got  her  to  sign,  lie  would  then  bribe  the  town-clerk 
to  give  him  an  expeditious  decree,  and  the  consummation 
of  his  wishes  would  be  complete. 

His  intention  was  carried  into  effect.  A  decree  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  short  time  against  Lucy  Pringle,  to  make  pay- 
ment to  Walter  Paxton  of  the  rent  of  the  house  occupied 
by  her  mother.  No  intimation  of  tliis  step  was  ever  made 
to  Lucy  ;  for,  although  the  law  requires  what  is  technically 
called  a  citation  to  be  given  to  a  debtor  before  anv  judg- 
ment can  pass  against  him,  Paxton  had  taken  care,  by  get- 
ling  the  ofKcerto  put  the  citation  into  his  hands,  to  prevent 
it  ever  reaching  those  of  Lucy.  One  night,  as  she  sat  bv 
her  j>"Hhe»'s  side,  reading;  to  her  a  chapter  of  her  favourite 


prophet,  two  ofl'iccrs  entered  the  house,  and  exhibited  to 
the  unfortunate  inmates  a  waiTant  for  committing  the  per- 
son of  Ijuey  Pringle  to  the  jail  of  Roxburgh. 

"  It  is  not  my  doehter,"  cjriculated  the  old  woman,  *'  wha 
is  awin  the  rent  o'  this  dwellin.  I  took  the  hoose,  and  it 
is  meet  that  the  burden  should  fu'  on  the  back  o'  her  wha 
becam  bound  to  bear  it.  The  auld  sinner,  wha  is  to  bu 
made  acceptable  to  the  Lord  through  the  furnace  o'  adver- 
sity, will  be  a  gainer  by  this  judgment ;  a>d  her  prayers, 
like  Jeremiah's,  will  be  lieard  frae  a  low  dungeon.  ]\Iak 
we  your  prisoner;  aflliction  and  iiiiscry,  and  wormwood  and 
gall,  are  for  the  cild,  wha  can  dree  the  bale  and  dule  o' 
warldly  punishments  ;  but  leave,  oh,  leave  to  the  young,  the 
fair,  and  the  innocent,  the  light  o'  that  sun  whilk  only  in 
the  heyday  o'  youth  shews  nae  shadow  on  the  dial  o'  their 
pleasures.  Ye  are  auld  men  yersels,  and  surely  ken  th;it 
adversity  brings  frae  the  auld  heart  prayers,  and  frae  the 
young  ane  curses.  To  the  ane  a  prison  is  a  tabernacle,  to 
the  it  her  a  Gehcnn.ah.  Judge,  for  the  sake  o"  heaven — judge 
the  fatherless,  and  hear  the  appeal  o'  the  widow." 

As  the  poor  old  woman  uttered  these  sentiments  with  the 
revived  spirit  of  a  dead  enthusiasm,  she  held  forth  her 
hands  in  a  beseeching  attitude  to  the  messengers;  but  they 
were  requested  to  spend  no  time  in  negociation,  and,  without 
giving  more  time  than  allowed  Lucy  to  throw  a  cloak  over 
her,  tlicy  hurried  her  away,  regardless  of  the  fall  of  the 
old  mother,  ivlio  came  to  the  ground  with  a  loud  scream,  as 
she  saw  her  daughter — her  last  stay  and  support — carriccj 
away  to  a  jail. 

Lucy  having  been  safely  lodged  in  prison,  and  put  under 
the  custody  of  a  man  whose  office  depended  on  obeying  the 
commands  of  Paxton,  and  who  was  otherwise  well  paid  for 
pandering  to  his  purposes,  was,  as  Paxton  thought,  in  a 
fair  way  for  being  brought  to  reason  on  the  absurdity  of  her 
choice,  in  preferring  a  boor  to  a  gentleman.  Another 
attempt,  by  fair  means,  to  get  her  to  bestow  upon  him  some 
part  of  her  regard,  he  conceived  might,  after  she  had  felt 
the  horrors  of  a  jail,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the  efforts 
of  the  jailor,  be  attended  with  success  ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  allow  her  indignation  to  subside  (he  liad  still  to  learn 
that  her  only  feeling  was  pity)  before  he  presented  himself 
to  renew  his  suit.  In  the  meantime,  his  communication  to 
the  Earl  of  Jlarch  would,  perhaps,  have  the  effect  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Belford,  whose  confinement  was  now  becoming  a 
theme  of  conversation,  and  a  subject  of  sympathy.  JNIarch's 
retainers  could  easily  be  let  into  the  jail,  under  the  pretence 
of  breaking  it  open  ;  and  the  fierce  customs  of  those  days 
would  leave  the  poor  prisoner  little  chance  of  escaping  from 
them  with  his  life. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  !March  did  intend  to  act  upon  the 
information  given  by  Paxton  ;  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  way 
the  latter  contemplated.  His  Lordship  had  secretly  set  on 
foot  a  rigid  system  of  inquiry  as  to  the  murderer  of  his 
esquire.  Regular  communications  were  made  to  him  by  bis 
emissaries,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  persecution  of  Del- 
ford  and  Lucy  had  reached  him,  as  connected  with  the  im- 
peachment of  the  former  by  Paxton,  as  the  guilty  person  of 
whom  JIarch  was  in  search.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was,  that  his  esquire  was  killed  by  the  English,  and  that 
Paxton  could  not  fail,  as  a  magistrate,  to  know  this  as  well 
as  himself.  The  schemes  of  the  bailie  were  laid  bare,  and 
the  anger  of  the  Earl  against  the  slayers  of  his  esquire  was 
only  equalled  by  his  disgust  at  the  villany  of  Paxton,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  direct  a  nobleman's  vengeance  against 

innocent  citizen,  to  gratify  a  base  object.  These  con- 
clusions were,  of  course,  kept  secret  from  Paxton,  and  in- 
deed from  every  inhabitant  of  Roxburgh  ;  the  Earl's  designs 
being  inconsistent  with  their  discovery  to  any  one  not  con- 
nected with  their  accomplishment. 

The  situation  of  Lucy  in  prison  was  made  as  uncomfort- 
able as  the  crucltj-  of  the  jailor  could  effect,  by  the  aid  oi 
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a  wicked  invcnfion.  Ilcr  coucli  was  on  tlic  floor,  and  she 
liad  not  covering  suflicicnt  to  protect  her  from  the  gusts  of 
wind  tliat  found  their  way  through  the  grating,  which 
tidbrded  lier  a  dim  hglit  to  assist  her  in  her  devotions. 
]Ier  food  was  stinted,  and  her  only  drink  brackish  water, 
hrouglit  from  a  distance,  that  its  impurity  might  he  un- 
doubted. Tlie  conduct  of  the  jailor  was  intentionally  bru- 
tal. The  object  of  all  this  cruelly  was  to  set  off,  by  contra.st, 
the  blessings  which  were  promised  her  by  her  persecuting 
admirer  ;  but  she  bore  all  with  the  determination  and  equa- 
bility of  a  saint.  Iler  unbounded  confidence  in  a  rectify- 
ing and  requiting  Providence,  sustained  her  through  all ; 
and  she  received  Paxton,  when  he  had  summoned  up  cou- 
rage to  call,  not  only  without  any  appearance  of  ill-nature, 
but  with  something  like  an  indication  of  that  good  breeding 
and  amenity  of  temper  which  she  always  exhiliited,  and 
ivhich  he  ever  felt  bitterly,  as  a  satire  on  his  conduct  and  a 
mockery  of  his  designs. 

The  fair  usually  held  at  the  feast  of  St  Lawrence  now 
spproachcd,  and  Paxton  fixed  upon  that  day  to  bring  his 
resolutions  regarding  Lucy  to  a  crisis.  On  that  day,  ac- 
cordinglv,  lie  repaired  to  the  jail.  On  his  way  thither  he 
was  pointed  at  by  various  of  the  citizens,  who  had  begun  to 
see  through  the  schemes  of  their  civic  dignitary  ;  but  the 
pride  of  the  man  construed  the  marks  of  attention  into  the 
demonstrstions  of  respect.  As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  where  the  jail  stood,  he  saw  Lucy's  mother  sitting 
weeping  on  a  stone  at  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of 
confinement  of  her  daughter,  and  so  as  probably  to  be  in 
the  view  of  the  lonely  prisoner,  as  she  looked  through  the 
small  grated  hole  that  afforded  a  scanty  light  to  her  dun- 
geon. Every  now  and  then  the  old  mother  turned  her 
longing  eyes  up  to  the  small  aperttire,  and  the  tears  stole 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  thought  of  the  persecutions  to 
■which  her  daughter  was  exposed.  Spurned  from  the  pri- 
son door  bv  the  creature  of  her  persecutor,  she  had  sat  down 
there  to  gratifv  the  yearnings  of  a  mother's  heart,  by  feast- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  black  castellated  tenement  that  contained 
all  that  was  dear  to  her  on  earth.  Several  people  standing 
by  seemed  to  know  the  cause  of  her  sorrows ;  but  the 
dreaded  power  of  the  magistrate  prevented  them  from  exhib- 
iting their  sympalhv- 

"  Slop,  sir  !"  cried  the  mother,  as  she  started  up  and 
seized  the  magistrate  by  the  hem  of  the  cloak  in  which  he 
was  wrapped.  "  Whither  flicst  thee,  'as  the  eagle  that  hast- 
ctli  to  eat?'  Give  me  up  my  docliter,  wha  is  under  the  iron 
keys  of  thine  iniquity.  It  is  I  wha  am  your  debtor,  and 
liere  I  sit  to  wait  my  entry  into  that  house  which  was  never 
intended  for  keepin  the  sun  frae  the  cheeks  o'  youth  and 
innocence.  Talc  me,  or  tak  us  baith.  'i  he  just  shall  live, 
and  the  unjust  shall  perish.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
]irophet — bear  and  tremble.  Give  me  my  dochter — my 
liairn — my  support  and  consolation  on  earth  ;  and  1  will  pray 
ibr  ye  wi'  the  expirin  breath  o'  a  Christian." 

And  she  clung  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  shake 
lier  olf.  Several  of  the  neighbours  gazed  on  the  extraordi- 
nary scene,  and  the  magistrate,  angry  and  ashamed,  by  a 
hurried  effort  flung  her  from  him.  In  the  struggle  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  in  this  attitude  cried,  holding  up  her 
bands— 

"He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree 
clean  bare,  clean  bare  ;  and  with  withered  leaves  has  he  made 
it,  and  cast  it  away.  ]\Ien,  men  of  Roxburgh,  where  is  your 
auld  spirit  ?  Is  there  nae  justice  i'  the  land  ?  Tell  ye  your 
children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  children,  and 
their  children  another  generation.  The  widowed  mother 
lias  cried  in  vain  for  her  bairn,  and  the  Council  Chaumer  o' 
Roxburgh  is  turned  to  the  judgment  ha'  o'  Nicanor. 

The  concluding  part  of  her  .speech  was  cried  in  a  loud 
voice  broken  by  sobs,  and  pierced  Paxton's  ear,  as  be  hurried 
(^wav   like  the  !>ting  of  an  adder;  but  it  rallier  tio.idcd  him 


on  his  career  th.nn  called  up  conscience,  and,  turning  up  a 
by-lane,  he  reached  the  jail  door  unobserved  by  the  people. 

On  entering,  he  was  greeted  by  his  prisoner  with  the 
usual  tokens  of  an  unbroken  temper  and  perfect  calm- 
ness;  hut,  as  he  began  to  approach  her  with  a  familiarity 
which  her  knowledge  of  his  character  made  her  fear,  her 
spirit  rose  to  the  pitch  of  virtuous  enthusiasm^  and  she 
stood  boldly  up  in  defence  of  her  dearest  rights. 

"  They  tell  us,"  cried  she,  "  that  the  defence  o'  weak 
woman  lies  in  the  hevt  o'  man.  So  thought  J,  and  up  to 
this  hour  I  hae  acted  on  the  maxim.  I  trusted  to  it  when 
I  treated  your  rudeness  with  gentleness,  and  your  boldness 
with  a  calm  confidence.  I  was  wrang.  Stand  aff,  or  jx 
may  learn  that  I  trust  to  anither  defence  than  the  generosity 
o    oor  naturai  protectors." 

"  You  may  rue  this  haughtiness,  madam,"  be  said, 
"  long  before  you  reap  the  benefit  of  )'our  affected  pride 
You  have  spurned  my  love,  rejected  me  as  a  husband, 
defied  me  as  a  just  creditor,  and  insulted  me  as  a  magis 
trate.     What  does  all  this  deserve  ?" 

"  What  it  merits,"  responded  Lucy — "  what  an  honest 
man  will  say  it  merits,  when  he  kens  I  never  asked  yer 
love,  never  made  yo  my  creditor,  and  never  refused  honour 
to  ye  as  a  magistrate,  till  3'e  dishonoured  yoursel." 

"  Again  and  again  more  insults,  in  pl.ace  of  love!"  cried 
he  "  But  a  kiss,  they  say,  extracts  all  the  poison  out  of 
a  woman's  heart." 

''  And  sometimes  sends  power  into  her  arm,"  replied  she, 
retiring  farther  back,  and  seizing  an  iron  bar  that  stood  ia 
the  corner  of  the  jail.  "  This,"  she  continued,  "  was 
forged  as  an  instrument  o'  oppression  ;  but  I  may  find  in 
its  hardness  mair  o'  a  woman's  defence  than  lies  in  man's 
heart.  Offer  me  the  rudeness  that  will  turn  ae  hair  o'  mj- 
locks,  and  ye  may  ken  the  strength  o'  a  woman  whan  she 
has  to  defend  her  honour." 

"  A  heroine  !  a  heroine  !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate, 
rushing  forward  to  seize  the  bar.  A  severe  stroke  on  the 
arm  rendered  him  furious.  He  cried  loudly  for  the  jailor  ; 
but  at  this  moment  a  loud  shout  was  heard  from  the  street — 
people  were  running  in  all  directions — the  clash  of  arms 
resounded  from  various  quarters — and  the  screams  of  people, 
apparently  dying,  struck  the  ear  of  the  astonished  Paxton. 
Letting  go  his  hold  of  Lucy,  he  stood  and  listened.  A 
huge  battering-ram  struck  the  prison  door,  making  the 
walls  of  the  crazy  house  shake  from  their  foundation. 
Loud  cries  of  "  March  !"  rent  the  air,  and  the  whole  town 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intestine  war.  The  prison-door 
gave  waj',  and  a  party  of  JIarch's  men  entered  the  cell 
where  Lucy  stood,  contemplating  the  craven  face  of  her 
unfortunate  lover.  Ilcr  clothes  were  torn,  and  a  part  of 
the  blood  which  had  flown  from  his  wound  besmeared  her 
lovely  face.  The  scene  told  all  that  was  required  to  the 
soldiers.  They  instantly  seized  the  culprit,  and,  having 
carried  him  down  to  the  street,  the  mob,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  got  possession  of  the  whole  stoiy,  and  become  infuriated, 
inflicted  on  him  such  wounds  that  hcdicd  within  afewhours. 

The  horrors  of  the  sacking  of  Roxburgh  have  become 
matter  of  history  ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  chronicle  thf 
marriage  and  happiness  of  George  Belfordand  Lucy  Pringle 
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riiE  SCOTTISH  hunters  of  Hudson's  bay. 

Till-:  frloom  of  a  boisterous  winter  evening  was  settling  over 
one  of  the  wild,  inhospitable  tracts  which  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  earth,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  covered,  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  by  a  continuous  sheet 
of  frozen  snow ;  over  which  the  bellying  clouds,  heavily 
charged  with  the  materials  of  a  fresh  storm;  hung  in  terrible 
array,  fold  beyond  fold,  as  they  descended  on  every  side  to 
niingls  with  the  distant  horizon.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
frozen  lake,  deeply  buried,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  landscape, 
stretched  its  flat,  unvaried  suiface  for  leagues  along  the 
waste ;  on  the  other,  a  winding  shore,  covered  with  stunted 
trees  and  bushes,  alternately  advanced  into  the  level,  in 
the  form  of  low,  long  promontories,  or  retired  into  little 
):ollow  bays,  edged  with  rock,  and  overhung  by  thickets 
of  pine.  All  was  sublimely  wild  and  desolate.  The  piercing 
north  wind  went  whistling  in  sudden  gusts  along  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  lake,  dashing  against  each  other  the 
stiff,  brittle  branches  of  the  underwood;  and  shaking  off 
their  icicles,  or  whirling  the  lighter  snow  into  huge  columns, 
that  ever  and  anon  went  stalking  along  the  waste  like  giants, 
and  seemed  at  times  to  thrust  their  foreheads  into  the  very 
clouds.  Not  a  single  human  habitation — not  so  much  as 
the  wigwam  of  an  Indian,  or  aught  that  could  give  evi- 
dence of  even  the  occasional  visits  of  man — could  be.  seen 
in  the  whole  frozen  circle,  from  the  centre  to  the  horizon. 
All  seemed  alike  uninhabitable  and  uninhabited — a  dreary 
unpeopled  desert,  the  undisputed  domain  of  solitude  and 
winter. 

And  yet,  on  this  dismal  evening,  the  landscape  was  en- 
livened by  two  human  figures.  They  were  mounted  on  a 
rude  sledge,  drawn  by  four  large  dogs,  that  now,  as  the 
evening  began  to  darken,  were  urging  their  way  at  full  speed 
across  one  of  the  wider  bays  of  the  lake.  The  keen,  pene- 
trating wind  blew  right  a-hcad,  so  intensely  chill  that  it 
felt  to  the  naked  hand  like  a  stream  of  loo ;  and  the  travel- 
lers, who  were  seated,  with  their  backs  to  the  blast,  on  the 
front  part  of  the  car,  and  \vho  from  time  to  time  half  turned 
their  heads  to  direct  the  course  of  the  dogs,  drew  closer  and 
closer  together  as  they  felt  their  limbs  stiffening,  and  a 
drowsy  torpor  stealing  over  all  their  faculties,  under  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  cold.  They  were  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  In  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  with  hoods,  like 
those  worn  by  the  Esquimaux,  projecting  over  their  faces, 
and  long  strips  of  some  thick,  coarse  fur  wrapped  in  a  spiral 
fashion  round  their  limbs.  One  of  them — a  robust,  dark- 
complexioned  young  man,  rather  above  the  middle  size — had 
an  Indian  blanket  bound  round  his  shoulders ;  the  other — 
■who,  though  tail  and  well-made,  was  of  a  rather  slighter 
form,  and  much  less  deeply  bronzed  by  the  climate — was 
closely  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  Scotch  plaid. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Sandy,  it's  all  over  with  us,"  said  Innes 
Cameron,  the  fairer  and  handsomer  of  the  t>vo  ;  "  I  have 
been  dead  asleep  for  the  hist  ten  minutes — ah,  me  !  and 
dreaming  of  Scotland  too,  and  of  one  I  shall  never,  never 
see  more.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  any  chance  of  our 
yet  reaching  the  log-house  ?" 

'  I  have  been  more  than  half  asleop  too,"  said  Sandy 
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Munro,  the  more  robust  traveller,  "  and  my  feet  are  ice  to 
the  ancles  ;  but,  if  we  can  hold  out  for  barely  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer,  we  are  safe.  Pine  Creek  Point  is  quite 
at  hand — see  how  it  stretches  black  across  the  snow  yon- 
der, not  four  hundred  yards  away;  and,  hearken!  you  may 
liear  the  wind  whistling  through  the  branches.  There  is  a 
litllo  bay  beyond  it,  and  the  log-house  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  Just  strive  and  keep  up  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  Innes,  and  we  shall  get  over  this  night  with  all  the 
rest." 

The  sledge  reached  the  jiromontory,  and  entered  the  wood. 
It  was  thick  and  dark;  and  there  was  a  rustling  and  crack- 
ling on  every  side,  as  the  dogs  went  bounding  among  the 
underwood — their  ears  and  tails  erected,  and  opening  from 
time  to  time  in  quick,  sharp  barkings,  sure  indications  that 
they  deemed  themselves  near  the  close  of  their  journey. 
The  trees  began  to  open  ;  and,  descending  an  abrupt  ice 
declivity,  the  travellers  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
narrow  creek,  that  went  winding  into  tlie  interior,  between 
steep  banks  laden  with  huge  piles  of  snow,  which,  hollowed 
by  the  blast  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  hung  bellying 
over  the  level.  A  log-house,  buried  half-way  to  the  eaves 
in  front,  and  overtopped  by  an  immense  wreath  behind^ 
resembling  some  hapless  vessel  in  the  act  of  foundering — 
occupied  an  inflection  of  the  bank  opposite  the  promontory; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  travellers  had  crossed  the  creek, 
and  stood  fronting  the  doon 

"  Ah,  no  kindly  smoke  comes  frae  the  lum,  Innes,"  said 
Sandy,  leaping  out  of  the  car;  "  all  dark,  too,  as  midnight 
at  Yule  ;  but  we  maun  just  bestir  ourselves  and  get  up  a 
blaze.  Do  exert  yourself,  my  bonny  man,  or  we  shall 
perish  yet.  Unfasten  the  dogs,  an'  be  sure  you  hang  up 
the  harness  out  of  their  reach,  or  the  puir  hungry  wratches 
will  eat  it  up,  every  snap,  afore  morning.  Unfasten  the  door, 
too,  and  get  out  our  driest  skins  •»n'  driest  tinder ;  and  I, 
meanwhile,  shall  provide  you  with  brushwood  enough  to 
keep  up  a  bonfire  till  morning." 

He  seized  an  axe,  and  began  to  ply  lustily  among  the 
underwood ;  while  his  neighbour  unharnessed  the  dogs, 
and,  clearing  the  door,  entered  the  log-house,  which  soon 
began  to  throw  up  a  thick  steam  through  the  snow.  AVe 
sli.all  take  the  liberty  of  following  him.  The  apartment 
was  about  ten  feet  square  ;  the  walls  formed  of  undressed 
logs,  and  the  roof  of  shingles.  The  snow  peeped  in  a  hun- 
dred  different  places  through  the  interstices;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  huge  icicles,  the  ett'ects  of  a-  late  partial  thaw,  hung 
half  way  down  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  now 
glistened  in  the  light  as  the  flames  rose  gaily  on  the  hearth. 
The  dogs  were  whining  and  pawing  in  a  comer,  impatient 
for  their  evening  repast.  In  a  few  minutes  S;mdy  had 
half-fdlcd  the  apartment  with  brushwood,  and  then  set  him- 
self to  assist  his  companion,  who  seemed  but  ludifTercntly 
skilled  in  the  culinary  art,  in  preparing  supper,  which  con- 
sisted mostly  of  frozen  fish  and  biscuit,  relished  by  a  dram 
of  excellent  rum.  It  was  soon  smoking  on  the  floor,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  dogs,  soon  discussed ;  and  the 
two  fur.gatherers  sat  indulging  in  the  genial  heat,  with  the 
long  dark  evening  before  them,  and  neither  of  them  in  the 
least  disposed  to  retire  to  the  bed  of  brushwood  and  skins 
whichtheyhad  formed  on  the  floor,  immediately  behind  them* 
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"  We  are  sIraTige,  clianfjcable  creatures,"  said  Sandy — 
"  the  bairn  sticks  to  us  a'  life  lang ;  an'  if  we  (iinna  laugh 
an'  cry  just  in  the  ae  breath,  it's  no  that  the  feelings  dinna 
varj',  but  that  the  pride  o'  consistencj'  winna  always  let  us 
shew  what  we  feel.  Little  mair  nor  an  hour  ago  we  were 
baith  perishing  in  the  bitter  cauld,  half  resigned  to  die  that 
we  might  escape  frae  our  misery,  and  noo  here  we  are  as 
happy  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  death  or  hardsiiip 
i'  the  warld.  Blan,  what  a  bonny  fire  !  I  could  maist  for- 
get that  I  was  a  puir  IIudsoii's-I3ay  fur-gatlierei',  an'  that 
kindly  Scotland  was  four  thousand  miles  awa." 

"  What,"  said  his  companion,  "  could  have  induced  a 
steady,  sensible  fellow  like  you,  Sandy,  to  indenture  with 
the  Company  .''  'Tis  easy  to  divine  what  brought  most  of 
our  comrades  here — they  resemble  David's  associates  in 
the  cave  of  Adullum  ;  but  yon,  who  could  have  been  neither 
in  debt  nor  distress,  and  who  are  always  so  much  the 
reverse  of  discontented — I  could  never  guess  what  brought 
5'ou.  Come,  now,  let  us  have  your  story  ;  the  night  is  long 
and  tedious,  and  I  know  not  how  we  could  pass  it  to  "better 
purpose." 

"  But  I  do,"  replied  Saiid3'.  "  Jly  story  is  nae  story 
ava.  I  am  but  a  rude  man  amatig  rude  men  li'ke  mysel  ; 
but  you,  Innes,  what  could  'hae  brought  you  here  ?  You 
are  a  gentleman  an'  a  scholar,  though  ye  hae  but  sma' 
skill,  maybe,  in  niffering  brandy  an'  glass  beads  for  the 
skins  o'  foumarts  ;  an'  your  story,  bo  a  vera  gay  one  I 
fear,  will  hae  a'  the  interest  o'  an  auld  ballad,  it's  but 
fair,  however,  that  3'e  should  hae  mine,  such  as  it  is,  first. 
But  draw  just  a  wee  bittie  out  o'  the  draught ;  for  there's 
a  cauld,  bitter  win'  soughin  ben  frae  the  door — an'  only  hear 
how  the  storm  rages  arout!" 

"  There's  a  curious  prejudice,"  continued  Sandv,  "among 
our  country  folks,  an',  1  suppose,  among  the  folks  o^  every 
other  country  besides,  against  some  particular  handicrafts. 
It's  foolish  in  maist  cases.  The  souters  o'  Selkirk  were 
gallant  fellows;  an',  had  a'  our  Scottish  knights  fought  half  as 
weel  at  Floddcn,  our  country  would  hae  lost  a  battle  less  ; 
an'  yet  you  canna  but  ken  how  our  auld  poets,  0'  the  time — 
Dunbar,  an'  Kennedy,  an'  Davie  Lindsay — ridicule  the 
puir  souters.  They  say  that,  once  on  a  time,  the  vera 
dcil  himsci  wadna  keep  company  V!i  ane  o'  them  till  he 
had  first  got  the  puir  man  to  wasli  himsel.  Noo,  tlic 
jirejudice  against  tailors  is  hardly  less  strong  in  our  ain 
days;  an'  yet  a  tailor  maybe  a  stalwart  fallow,  an'  bear 
a  manly  heart.  I'm  no  sure,  had  it  no  been  for  this  preju- 
dice, that  I  would  noo  hae  been  a  fur-gatherer  on  the  shores 
o'  Hudson's  Bay." 

'■  AV^ould  to  Heaven,"  exclaimed  his  companion,  intei"- 
rupting  him,  "  that  I  had  been  bred  a  tailor  !  I'm  mis- 
taken if  any  such  prejudice  would  have  sent  mc  across  the 
Atlantic." 

"  We  can  be  a'  wise  enough  on  our  ncehor's  weaknesses, 
Innes,"  said  Sandy ;  '•  but  to  the  story." 

"  I  come  frae  a  sea-port  town  in  the  north  0'  Scotland, 
no  twenty  miles  frae  Inverness,  your  ain  bonny  half 
llieland,  half  Lowland  home.  My  father,  who  had  married 
late  in  life,  was  an  old  grey-headed  man  from  the  time  I 
first  remember  him.  lie  had  a  sma'  family  ;  an',  in  his 
anxiety  to  see  us  a'  doing  for  oursels,  I  was  apprenticed  to 
a  tailor  in  my  tenth  year.  Weel  do  I  mind  wi'  what  a 
disconsolate  feeling  I  left  the  twa  cows  I  used  to  herd  on 
a  bonny  brae-side  speckled  wi'  gowans  an'  butter-cups,  to 
be  crumpled  down  on  the  corner  o'  a  board  hardly  bigger 
than  an  apron,  amang  shreds  an'  patches  0'  a'  the  colours 
o'  the  rainbow,  wi'  an  outlook  through  a  dusiy  window  on 
the  side  wa's  o'  an'  auld  warehouse.  An'  then  my 
comrades  were  such  queer  fallows,  fu  o'  a  droll,  little,  wee 
sort  o'  conceit  that  could  ride  on  the  neck  o'  a  new 
button,  an'  a  waild  o'  fashions  bits  o"  tricks,  naelhing 
sae  guid  as  the  tricks  0'  a  jackanapes,  but  every  grain  *& 


wicked  ;  an'  aftcn  hae  they  jdayed  them  nff  on  the  pub 
simple  laddie.  There  are  nane  0'  oor  craflsfolks,  Innes, 
but  hae  some  peculiarity  to  mark  them  that  grows  up  oot 
o'  their  profession,  an'  there's  nae  class  mair  marked  than 
the  class  I  belong  to." 

"  I  have  read  Lamb  on  the  melancholy  of  tailors,"  said 
Innes,  "  and  remember  laughing  heartily  at  the  quaint 
hun>our  of  some  of  his  remarks  ;  but  I  never  wasted  a 
thought  on  the  subject  after  laying  him  down." 

"  Ah,  Lamb,  wi'  a'  his  bonny,  bairn-like  humour  an' 
simplicit}',"  said  Sandy,  "  is  but  a  Cockney  feelosopher  after 
a',  an'  kent  naetbing  o'  the  matter.  IMelancholy  o'  tailors, 
forsooth  !  AVhy,  man,  a  llieland  tailor  is  aye  the  heartiest 
cock,  an'  has  aye  the  maist  auld  stories  in  the  parish.  But  I 
maun  gie  you  the  feelosophy  o'  the  thing  at  some  ilher  time. 
— I  got  on  but  ill  wi'  my  companions,"  continued  Sandy; 
"  an'  the  royitous  laddies  outside  used  to  jibe  nie  wi'  no 
being  a  man  sax  years  afore  I  ceased  being  a  hoy.  Is  it 
no  hard  that  tailors  should  lose  the  reputation  o'  manhood 
through  a  stupid  misconception  o*  the  sense  o'  an  auld- 
warld  author?  He  tells  us  the  tailor  canna  make  a  man. 
just  in  the  spirit  that  Burns  tells  us  a  king  canna  make  an 
honest  man.  An',  instead  o'  the  pith  0'  the  remark  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  beau  an'  the  coxcomb,  wha  never 
separate  the  human  creature  frae  his  dress,  it's  brought,  oot 
o'  sheer  misapprehension,  to  bear  against  the  puir  artisan." 

"  I  see,  Sandy,"  said  Innes,  with  a  smile,  "  you  are  still 
influenced  by  tespiit  de  corps.  If  you  oEce  get  back  to 
Scotland,  you  will  take  to  your  old  trade,  and  die  a  master 
tailor." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  I  were  tliere  to  try !"  replied  Sandy. 
"  But  the  story  lags  wofullj'.  I  got  on  as  I  best  could — 
longing  sadly,  i'  the  lang  bonny  days  o'  simmer,  to  be  oot 
amang  the  rocks  o'  the  .Sutors  or  on  the  sea,  an'  in  winter 
thinking  o'  the  Bay  o'  UdoU,  wi'  its  Mild  ducks  an'  its 
swans,  an'  o'  the  gran  fun  I  could  hae  amang  them  wi'  my 
auld  pistol — whan  my  master  emplo3-ed  an  auld  ae-leggcd 
sodgcr  to  work  wi'  him  as  a  journeyman.  He  was  a  real 
fine  fellow,  save  that  he  liked  the  drap  drink  a  wee  owre 
weel,  maybe  ;  an'  he  had  wandered  owre  half  the  warld. 
He  had  been  in  Lgypt  wi'  Abercromby,  an'  .".t  Corunna 
^r  Jloore,  an  o'er  a'  Spain  an'  at  Waterloo  wi'  AVellington, 
an*  in  mony  a  hind  an"  in  monj*  a  fight  besides  ;  and  noo 
he  bad  come  hanie  wi'  a  snug  pension,  an'  a  budget  o'  first- 
rate  fine  stories,  that  made  the  ears  tingle  an'  tlie  heart 
beat  higher,  to  live  an'  die  am.ang  his  frcends.  Oh,  the 
delight  I  have  taen  in  that  man's  company  !  Why,  Innes, 
at  pension  time,  though  I  never  cared  muckle  for  drink  for 
its  ain  sake,  I  have  listened  to  his  stories  i'  the  public- 
house  till  I  have  felt  my  head  spinning  round  like  a  tap 
an'  my  feet  hae  barely  saircd  to  carry  me  hame.  I  have 
charged  Bonaparty's  Invinciblcs  wi'  him,  fiflv  an'  fifiy 
times,  an'  helped  him  to  carry  oft'  Jloore  frae  beside  the 
thorn  bush  where  he  fell,  an'  scaled  wi'  him  the  breach  at 
St  Sebastian  ;  an',  in  short,  sae  filled  was  I  wi'  the  spirit 
o'  the  sodgcr,  that,  had  the  wars  no  been  owre,  I  would  hae 
broken  my  indentures,  an'  gane  awa  to  break  heads  an'  see 
foreign  countries.  As  it  was,  however,  I  learned  to  like 
my  employment  ten  times  waur  nor  ever,  an'  to  break  a 
bead,  noo  an'  then,  amang  the  town  prentices.  Spite  o' 
my  close,  in-door  employment,  I  had  grown  st.ilwart  an 
strong  ;  an'  I  mind,  on  ae  occasion,  beating  twa  young 
fallows  who  had  twitted  me  on  being  but  a  ninth.  'Weel, 
the  term  o'  my  apprenticeship  cam  till  an  end  at  last ;  an', 
flinging  awa  my  thimble  wi'  a  jerk,  and  sending  my  needle 
iift<r  it  like  an  arrow,  I  determined  on  seeing  the  warld." 
''  My  crony,  the  auld  veteran,  advised  me  to  enter  the 
army  I  was  formed  bailli  in  mind  an'  body,  he  said, 
for  n  sodgcr;  an'  if  I  took  but  care — a  thing  he  never 
could  do  himsel — I  niicht  doe  a  sergeant.  But  whatever 
loTc  I  mic'it  hae  for  a  guid  fccht,  I  had  nane  for  the  paradci 
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an  my  llioroiipli  dread  niid  dctcstatinii  o'  tlio  halliords  o'or- 
iiiastcrcd  oiiy  little  aiiiliition  I  niicht  liac  iiulul^jcd  in  ^vlR■ll 
I  dreamt  o' a  battle.  I  tlioclit  o'  a  vo_van;o  to  Greenland — 
o'  gangin  a-sodgeiing  wV  Lord  Byron  to  Greeeo — o'  cini- 
praling  to  Now  South  "Wales  or  the  Cape — o'  turning  a 
farmer  in  the  backwoods — o'  indenturing  for  a  Jamaica 
overseer — o'  going  oot  to  Jlcxica  for  a  miner — aVj  an'  o' 
fiftvitber  plans  besides — wlianan  adverteesemento' the  Hud- 
son's-I5aj  Company  caught  my  notice  an'  determined  meat 
once.  1  nccda  tell  ye  what  the  Directors  promised  to  active 
young  men  :  a  paradise  o'  a  country  to  live  in — the  fun  o' 
hunting  and  fishing  IVac  Jlonday  to  Saturday  nicht  for  our 
only  warlc,  an'  pocketl'u's  o'  money  for  our  pay.  I  blessed 
my  stars,  an'  closed  wi'  the  agent  at  ance.  An'  noo,  here  I 
am,  Innes,  in  the  seventh  year  o'  my  service — no  that  mcikle 
disposed  to  contemn  my  auld  profession,  an'  mair  nor  half 
tired  o'  hunting,  fishing,  and  seeing  the  warld.  I5at  just 
twa  months  mair,  my  boy,  an'  I  am  free.  An'  noo,  may  I 
no  expect  your  story  in  turn .''" 

The  wind,  which  had  been  rising  since  nightfall,  no-w  be- 
gan to  howl  around  the  log-house  and  through  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  like  the  roar  of  the  sea  in  a  storm.  There 
was  an  incessant  creaking  among  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and 
tlie  very  floor  at  times  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  under  the 
foot,  like  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  which,  after  having  lain  stranded 
on  the  beach,  has  just  begun  to  float.  The  storm  which 
Viad  been  so  long  impending  burst  out  in  all  its  fury,  and 
for  some  time  the  two  fur-gatherers,  impressed  by  a  feeling 
of  natural  awe,  sa*.  listening  to  it  in  silence.  The  sound 
rose  and  fell  by  intervals — at  times  sinking  into  a  deep,  sul- 
len roar,  when  all  was  comparatively  still  around  ;  at  times 
swelling  into  thunder.  In  a  pause  of  the  blast,  Sandy  rose 
and  flung  open  the  door.  Day  had  sunk  more  than  two 
hours  before,  and  there  was  no  moon,  but  there  was  a  stron^ 
Hare  of  greenish-coloured  light  on  the  snow  that  served  to 
discover  the  extreme  dreariness  of  the  scene  ;  and  through  a 
buTs  in  the  far  north,  resembling,  as  Sandy  said,  the  open- 
ing of  a  dark  lantern,  he  could  see  that,  beyond  the  cloud, 
the  heavens  were  all  a-flame  with  the  aurora  borealis.  Earth 
and  sky  seemed  mingled;  the  snow,  loose  and  fluctuating, 
and  tossing  its  immense  wreaths  to  the  hurricane,  resembled 
the  sea  in  a  storm,  when  the  waves  run  highest  ;  the  ice, 
though  so  deeply  covered  before,  lay  in  some  places  dark 
and  bare,  while  in  others,  beneath  the  precipices,  the  drift 
ha.d  accumulated  over  it  to  the  depth  of  many  fathoms. 
Again  the  blast  came  roaring  onwards  with  the  fury  of  a 
tornado,  and  Sandy  shut  and  bolted  the  door. 

"  Ane  o'  the  maist  frightfu  nights,  Innes,"  he  said,  "  I 
ever  saw  in  America.  It  will  be  weel  if  we're  no  baith 
buried  a  hunder  feet  deep  afore  morning,  wi'  the  log-house 
for  our  cofiin.  The  like  happened,  aboot  twenty  years  syne, 
at  Badger  Hollow,  where  twa  puir  cheilds  were  covered  up 
till  their  sculls  had  grown  white  aneath  their  bannets.  But, 
though  alane  an'  in  the  desert,  we're  no  oot  o'  the  reach  o' 
Providence  yet." 

"  Ah,  no,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Innos,  ••  I  do  not  feel  in 
these  days  that  life  is  highly  desirable  ;  but  nature  shrinks 
from  dissolution,  and  I  am  still  fain  to  live  on.  A  poet, 
Sandv,  woukl  view  our  situation  at  present  with  something 
like  complacency  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  would  deem  your 
story,  amusing  as  it  is,  little  in  keeping  with  the  scene 
around  us,  and  a  night  so  tertible  as  this.  I  can  scarcely 
ask  a'tailor  if  he  remembers  the  little  bit  in  ■  Thalaba,'  where 
the  cave  of  the  Lajiland  sorceress  is  described  }  The  long 
night  of  half  a  year  has  closed,  and  wastes  of  eternal  snow 
are  stretching  around;  while  in  the  midst,  beside  her  feeble 
light  that  seems  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  cavern,  the  sor- 
ceress is  seated,  ever  drawing  out  and  out  from  the  revolv- 
ing distalf  the  golden  thread  of  destinj' 

"  I  mind  better,"  replied  Sandy,  "  Jamie  Hogg's  wild 
story  o'  my  brother  craftsman,   Allan  Gordon    an   hoc   he 


wintered  at  the  Pole  in  the  cabin  o'  a  wliomllt  GrcenbiiMl- 
man,  wi'  Nannie  an'  a  rum  cask  for  his  conijianions.  Dear 
me,  boo  the  roarings  o'  the  bears  outside  used  to  amaze  the 
puir  cheild  ever)'  time  he  was  foolish  enough  to  let  himsel 
grow  sober!     But,  Gudcsakc,  Innes,  what's  that.'" 

There  was  something  sufliciently  fiightful  in  the  inter- 
ruption. A  fearfully  prolonged  howj  was  heard  outside, 
mingling  with  the  hurricane,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  the 
snorting  and  pawing  of  some  animal  at  the  door.  Sandy 
snatched  up  his  musket,  hastily  examined  the  pan,  to  ascer- 
tain that  his  powder  had  escaped  the  damp,  and,  setting  it 
on  full  cock,  pointed  it  to  the  place  where  the  noises  ])ro- 
ceedcd.  Innes  armed  himself  with  a  hunting  spear.  The 
sounds  were  repeated,  but  in  a  less  frightful  tone  :  they  were 
occasioned  evidently  by  a  dog  whining  for  admittance. 
"  Snme  puir  brute,"  said  Sandy,  "  who  h;is  lost  his  master." 
And,  opening  the  door,  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  came 
rushing  into  the  hut.  With  more  than  brute  sagacity,  he 
Hung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  fur-gatherers,  as  if  imploring 
protection  and  assistance  ;  and  then,  springing  up  and  laying 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  Sandy's  blanket,  he  began  to  tug  him 
violently  towards  the  door. 

"Let  us  follow  the  animal,"  said  Innes;  "  it  may  be 
the  means  of  rescuing  a  fellow-creature  from  destruction; 
his  master,  I  am  convinced,  is  perishing  in  the  snow." 

"  I  shall  rot  fail  you,  Innes,"  exclaimed  Sandy  ;  and, 
hastily  wrapping  their  plaids  around  them,  and  snatching  up 
the  one  a  loaded  musket,  the  other  a  bottle  of  spirits,  the 
fur-gatherers  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  storm  and  the 
darkness. 

A  gi-eeniih-coloured  light  still  glimmered  faintly  from  the 
north,  through  the  thick  drift  and  the  falling  snow,  too  fiint 
indeed  to  enable  them  to  catch  the  outlines  of  surrounding 
objects,  but  sufficient  to  shew  them  the  dog  moving  over  the 
ice  a  few  yards  before  them,  like  a  little  black  cloud.  They 
followed  hard  in  his  track  towards  the  bottom  of  the  creek. 
The  steep  banks  on  either  hand  contracted  as  they  advanced, 
till  at  length  they  could  see  their  shagged  summits  high 
above  them  in  the  darkness,  and  could  hear  the  storm  raging 
in  the  pines,  though  it  had  become  comparatively  calm 
in  the  shelter  below.  The  creek  at  length  terminated  in  a 
semicircular  recess,  surrounded  by  a  steep  wall  of  preci- 
pices. The  dog  bounded  forward  to  a  fissure  in  the  rock — and 
there,  at  the  edge  of  a  huge  wreath  of  snow,  which  half  shut 
up  the  entrance,  la}'  what  seemed,  in  the  uncertain  light, 
the  dead  body  of  a  man.  The  dog  howled  piteously  over  it, 
breathed  hard  in  the  fiice,  and  then  looked  up  imploringly 
to  the  fur-gatherers.  Innes  leaped  over  the  wreath  followed 
by  Sandy,  and,  on  raising  up  the  body  found,  though  the 
extremities  were  stift'  and  cold  as  the  ice  on  which  it  laj', 
that  life  was  not  yet  extinct. 

"  Some  unlucky  huntsman,"  said  Sandy;  "  we  maun  carry 
him,  Innes,  to  the  log-house  ;  life  is  sweet  even  among  the 
deserts  o'  Hudson's  Bay."  The  perishing  hunter  muttered  a 
few  broken  syllables,  like  a  man  in  the  confusion  of  a  dream. 

"  It  grows  dark,  Catharine,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  sick  at 
heart  and  cold." 

"  Puir,  puir  fallow  !"  cxchiimed  Sandy — "  he's  thinking 
o'  liis  wife  or  sweetheart;  but  he'll  no  pciish  this  time^ 
Innes,  if  we  can  help  it.  Pity,  man,  for  the  car  an'  dogs, 
but  minutes  are  precious,  an'  we  raaun  just  lug  him  wi'  us 
as  we  best  may."  Rolling  their  plaids  around  the  almost 
lifeless  stranger,  the  fur-gatherers  bore  him  away  over  the 
ice,  the  dog  lea]ilng  and  barking  with  very  joy  before  them  : 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  had  all  reached  the  log. 
liou?e. 

'Ihe  means  of  restoring  suspended  animation  with  which 
the  casualties  of  so  nianv  Hudson's-B.iy  winters  had  made 
.>andy  well  acquainted, were  resorted  to  on  this  occasion  with 
complete  success  ;  and  the  stranger  gradually  recovered. 
He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  influential  of 
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the  Companj-'s  managers — a  native  of  Scotland,  and  much 
loved  and  respected  among  the  inferior  retainers  of  the 
settlement,  for  an  obliging  disposition  and  great  rectitude 
of  principle.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  had  left  his 
place  of  residence  in  the  morning,  on  a  solitary  hunting 
excursion,  accompanied  only  by  his  dog.  But,  trusting  to 
his  youth  and  strength,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hunter  had 
drawn  him  mile  after"  mile  from  home ;  and,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  storm,  he  had  lost  his  way  among  the  intermin- 
able bays  and  creeks  of  the  lake.  On  his  recovery,  he  was 
profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  meant  all  that 
he  said.  He  was,  perhaps,  not  much  afraid  to  die,  he 
remarked,  but  then  he  had  many  inducements  to  live, 
and  there  were  more  than  himself  who  had  a  stake  in  his 
life,  and  who  would  feel  grateful  to  his  preservers. 

"Compose  yourself," said  Innes;  '-you  have  been  strangely 
tried  to-night",  and  your  spirits  are  still  much  fiurried.  Set 
yourself  to  sleep,  for  never  had  man  more  need  ;  and  my 
"companion  and  I  shall  watch  beside  you  during  the  night. 
Remember  you  are  our  patient,  and  entirely  under  our  con- 
trol." The.manager  good-humouredly  accjuiesced  in  the  pre- 
scription, and  in  a  few  minutes  after  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Noo,  Innes,"  said  Sandy,  ''  as  there's  to  be  no  bed  for 
us  to-night,  you  maunna  forget  that  you're  pledged  to  me  for 
your  stor}-.  Remember,  my  bonny  man,  our  bargain  when 
ye  got  mine." 

"  I  do  remember,"  replied  Innes  ;  "  but  I  well  know  you 
will  be  both  tired  and  sleepy  ere  J  have  done." 

"  I  have  long  had  a  liking  for  you,  Sandy,"  continued 
Innes — "  I  knew  you  from  the  first  to  be  a  man  of  a  different 
cast  from  any  of  our  fellows  ;  and,  ever  since  I  saw  you  take 
part  with  the  poor  Indian,  whom  the  two  drunken  Irishmen 
attempted  to  rob  of  his  rum  and  his  wife,  I  have  wished  for 
your  friendship.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  I  have 
been  by  much  too  solitary  since  I  entered  with  the  Company. 
You  were,  when  in  Scotland,  the  victim  of  a  silly  prejudice 
against  an  humble,  but  honest  calling,  but  you  could  have 
lived  in  it  notwithstanding,  had  not  a  love  for  wandering 
drawn  you  abroad.  I,  on  the  contrary — though,  like  the 
hare  with  many  friends,  I  was  a  favourite  with  every  one — 
was  literally  starved  out  of  it.  My  father  was  a  gentleman 
former,  not  thirt}'  miles  from  Inverness,  whom  the  high  war 
prices  of  cattle  and  grain  had  raised  from  comparative  poverty 
to  sudden,  though  short-lived  affluence.  No  man  could  be 
more  sanguine  in  his  hopes  for  his  children.  lie  had  three 
boys,  and  all  of  us  were  educated  for  the  liberal  professions, 
in  the  full  belief  that  we  were  all  destined  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  become  eminent.  Alas!  my  brother,  the  divine, 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  a  poor  overtoiled  usher  in  an  English 
academy  ;  ray  brother,  the  doctor,  perished  in  Greenland, 
where  lie  had  gone  as  the  surgeon  of  a  whaler,  after  waiting 
iin  for  years  in  the  hope  of  some  better  appointment ;  and 
here  am  I,  a  lawyer — prepared  to  practise,  as  soon  as  we 
pet  courts  established  among  the  red  men  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
But  I  anticipate.  I  am  not  sure  nature  ever  intended  that 
I  should  stand  high  as  a  scholar ;  but  I  was  no  trifler,  and 
so  passed  through  the  classes  with  tolerable  eclat.  I  am 
nof  at  all  convinced,  either,  that  I  possess  the  capabilities  of 
a  first-rate  lawyer ;  but  I  am  certain  I  have  seen  men  rise 
in  the  world  with  not  more  knowledge,  and  with,  perhaps, 
even  less  judgment  to  direct  it.  AVhat  I  chiefly  wanted,  I 
suspect,  was  a  genius  for  the  kna'^'ish  parts  of  the  profession. 
^Vill  j-ou  believe  me  when  I  say  I  have  known  as  much 
actual  crime  committed  in  the  oftice  of  a  pettifogging  country 
lawyer  as  I  ever  saw  tried  in  a  Sheriff  Court  Oh,  what 
finisied  rascality  have  I  not  seen  skulking  under  shelter  of 
the  statute-book  ! — what  remorseless  blackening  of  char- 
acter, for  the  sake  of  a  paltr)'  fee  ! — what  endless  breaches 
of  promise  ! — what  shameless  betrayals  of  trust  ! — what 
reckless  waste  of  property !  Sandy  JIunro,  I  am  a  poor 
Iludson'i:  B  ly  fur-gatherer,  and  can  indulge  in  no  other  hope 


than  that  I  shall  one  day  lay  my  bones  at  the  side  of  sor 
nameless  creek  or  jungle  ;  but  rather  that,  a  thousand,  thou 
sand  times,  than  affluence,  and  influence,and  respectability- 
ay,  respectability — through  the  wretched  means  by  which 
1  have  seen  all  these  secured  V 

"'  You  are  an  honest  cheild,  Innes,"  said  Sandy,  graspinz 
htm  by  the  hand.  "  I  have  had  a  regard  for  you  ever  sinc3 
I  first  saw  you  ;  an'  the  mair  I  ken  o  you  the  mair  my 
respect  rises." 

"  3Iy  father,"  continued  Innes,  "was  respectably  con- 
nected ;  I  had  a  turn  for  dress,  a  tolerably  genteel  figur' 
and  was  fond  of  female  society;  and,  during  the  four  yer.:  ; 
I  served  with  the  lawyer  in  Inverness,   I  found  myself 
welcome  guest  in  all  the   more  respectable  circles  of  t; 
place.     Scarcely  a  tea-drinking  or  dancing  patty  was  got  • 
among  the  elite  of  the  burgh,  but  I  was  sure  of  an  invitati 
I  danced,  played  on  the  flute,  handed  round  the  tea  a: 
the  sweetmeats — all   par   excellence — and   was   quite    ; 
adept  in  the  art  of  speaking  a  great  deal  without  say: 
anything.     In  short,  I  became  a  most  accomplished  tri:'. 
— an  effect,  perhaps,  of  my  verj-  imperfect  love  of  my  pr  - 
fession.      The   men   who    rise    to    eminence,    you    kno  ■  . 
rarely  begin  their  course  as  fine  fellows  ;  and,  were  it  r.   ■ 
for  a  circumstance  to  which  I  owe  more  of  my  happiness  a- 
more  of  m}- misery  than  to  any  other,!  would  have  had  to  att.  - 
bute  my  failure  in  life  less  to  an  untoward  destiny  than  to  • 
dissipation  of  this  period.    But  I  was  taught  diligence  by  t' 
very  means  through  which  most  young  people  are  untau;: 
it.     I  fell  in  love.     There  was  a  pretty,  simple  lassie,  t' 
daughter  of  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  place,  whom  I  u^ 
frequently  to  meet  with  in  oor  evening  parties,  and  w  ■ 
whose  appearance  I  was  mightily  taken  from  the  momer.:  - 
first  saw  her.     She  united,  in  a  rare  degree,  all  the  elcgan 
of  the  young  lady  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  child  ;  and, 
with   better   sense    than   fidls    to    the    share   of   nineteen 
twentieths  of  her  sex,  was  more  devoid  than  any  one  I  ever 
knew  of  their  characteristic  cunning.     You  have  heard,  I 
dare  say,  that  young  ladies  are  anxious  about  getting  hus- 
bands ;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  all  a  mistake.     The  anxiety  is 
too  natural  a  one  to  be  experienced  by  so  artificial  a  person- 
age as  the  mere  young  lady.     It  is  not  persons  but  things 
she  longs  after — settlements,  not  sweethearts.     I  have  had 
a  hundred  younsj-lady  fideuds   who  liked  my  youth  and 
gentility,  and  who  used  to  dance,  and  romp,  and  chat  with 
me,  with  all  the  good  will  possible,  but  who  thought  as 
little  of  me  as  a  sweetheart  as  if  I  were  one  of  themselves 
Thoughts  of  that  tender  class  were  to  be  reserved  for  some 
rich  Indian,  with  a  complexion  the  colour  of  a  drum-head, 
and  a  liver  like  a  plum-pudding.     This  bonny  lassie,  how- 
ever, was  bom — poor  thing4 — with  natural  feelings.     A\  e 
met,  and  learned  to  like  one  another — we  sang  and  laughed 
together — talked  of  scenery  and  the  belles  leltres — and , 
short,  lost  our  hearts  to  one  another  ere  we  so  raucli 
dreamed  that  we  had  hearts  to  lose.     You  must  be  in  lovi, 
Sandy,  ere  all  I  could  tell  you  could  give  you  adequate 
notions  of  the  happiness  I  have  eujoyed  with  that  bonny, 
kind-hearted  lassie.      Love,  1  have  said,  taught  mc  dili- 
gence.    I  applied  to  my  profession  anew,  determined  to  be 
a  lawyer,  and  the  husband  of  Catharine.     I  w^ded  through 
whole  tomes  of  black-letter  statutes,  studied  my  way  over 
forty  folios  of  decisions,  and  did  what  I  suppose  no  one 
ever  did  before — read  Grigor  on  the  game-laws.     Not  half- 
a-nozcn  practitioners  in  the  country  could  draw  out  a  -dted 
of  settlement  with  equal  adroitness — not  one  succeeded  in 
putting  fewer  double  meanings  into  a  will.     My  mastet 
used   to  consult  me  on  conveyancing  ;    and  when,  at  the 
expiry  of  my  term,  I  left  his  office  and  set  up  for  mys  '" 
you  will  not  wonder  it  was  with  the  hope  that  my  at  L 
average  acquirements  would  secure  for  me  an  aveinge  ] 
tion  of  success.     You  will  see  how  that  hope  was  rcali^i  '. 
"  The  father  of  my  sweetheart  was,    as  1  Lave  said,   a;i 
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Inverness  oailio  ;  he  was  extensively  cngnged  in  trade,  and 
all  deemed  him  a  rising  man  ;  but  the  case  was  otherwise. 
An  unlucky  speculation,  and  the  unexpected  failure  of  a 
friend,  involved  him  in  ruin  ;  and  I  saw  his  offiee  shut  up 
not  three  weeks  after  I  had  opened  my  own.  A  week  after 
brought  me  the  intelligence  of  my  father's  death.  He  had 
been  sinking  in  the  world  for  years  before  ;  getting,  niueh 
against  liis  will,  into  arrears  with  every  one  ;  and  now, 
immediately  on  his  death,  all  bis  effects  were  seized  by  the 
laird,  lie  was  an  easy-tempered,  obliging  man — credulous 
and  rontlding — and  hence,  perhaps,  his  misfortunes.  You 
will  deem  me  cold  and  seKish,  Sandy,  to  speak  in  this  way 
of  ray  father  ;  and  yet,  believe  me,  I  felt  as  a  son  ought  to 
feel;  but  repeated  blows  have  a  stupifying  effect,  and  I  can 
now  tell  you,  with  scarcely  a  twinge,  of  hopes  blighted  and 
friends  lost.  All  my  hopes  of  rising  by  my  profession  Soon 
failed  me.  No  one  entered  my  ofhcc.  Though  not  without 
some  confidence  in  my  acquirements,  as  you  may  see,  I 
have  ever  had  a  sort  of  shamefaced  bashfulness  about  me, 
that  lias  done  me  infinite  harm.  People  were  afraid  to 
trust  their  cases  with  one  who  seemed  to  mistrust  himself 
■ — the  forward,  the  impudent,  and  the  unprincipled  carried 
off  al]  the  employment,  and  I  was  left  to  starve." 

"  Honest,  unlucky  cheild  !'  ejaculated  Sand}',  with  a  pro- 
found yawn.  ''  One  mightguess,  by  the  way  ye  bgirgain  wi'  the 
Indians,  that  ye  hae  a  vast  deal  owre  little  brass  for  makin 
a  fortune  by  the  law.  But  what  came  o'  your  puir  simple 
lassie,  Inncs,  when  her  father  broke  ?" 

"  Ah, dear,  good  girl,"  replies Innes,  "with  all  her  simplicity, 
she  was,  by  much,  better  fitted  for  making  her  way  through 
the  world  than  her  lover.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  drew 
beautifully,  read  Chateaubriand  in  the  original,  and  had  a 
pretty  taste  for  music.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
n  friend,  she  was  engaged  as  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
Highland  proprietor,  in  which,  when  I  left  Scotland,  she  con- 
tinued to  be  employed — well,  I  trust,  for  her  own  happiness — 
usefully,  I  am  sure,  for  others.  I  shall  forget  many  things, 
Sandy,  ere  I  forget  the  day  I  passed  with  her  on  the  green 
top  of  Tumnahurich,  ere  we  parted,  as  it  proved,  for  ever. 
You  know  that  beautiful  hill — the  queen  of  all  our  High- 
land Totuham: — with  tiie  long  winding  canal  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  brattling  Ness  on  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  an 
assembLige  of  the  loveliest  hills  that  ever  dressed  in  purple 
and  blue.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  early  spring,  an  the 
sun  shone  cheerily  on  a  hundred  white  cottages  at  our  feet, 
each  looking  out  from  its  own  little  thicket  of  birch  and 
laburnum,  and  on  the  distant  town,  with  its  smoke-wreath 
resting  over  it,  audits  two  old  steeples  rising  through.  The 
world  was  busy  all  around  us  :  we  could  see  the  ploughman 
following  his  team,  and  the  mariner  warping  onward  his 
vessel;  the  hum  of  eager  occupation  came  swelling  with  the 
breeze  from  the  far-off  streets — and  yet  there  was  I,  a  poor 
supernumcrai-y  among  the  millions  of  my  countrymen, 
parting  almost  broken-hearted  from  her  whom  I  loved 
better  than  myself,  just  because  there  was  no  employment 
for  me.  Ob,  the  agony  of  that  parting  !  But  'tis  past, 
Sandy,  and  'tis  but  folly  thus  to  recall  it.  No  one,  as  I 
lave  already  told  you,  ever  thought  of  entering  my  oHiee — 
no  one,  save  uiy  landlord  and  the  old  woman  with  whom 
I  lived;  and  you  may  believe  there  was  little  of  comfort  in 
their  visits.  I  was  in  arrears  to  the  one  for  rent,  ajid  to  the 
other  for  lodging.  So  far  was  1  reduced,  that,  in  passing 
through  the  old  woman's  room,  I  have  been  fain  to  take  a 
potato  from  olf  her  platter,  and  that  single  potato  has 
formed  my  meal  for  the  time.  On  one  occasion  I  was  for 
two  daj'S  together  without  food." 

"Goodness!  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Sandv — "what  came  o' 
a'  the  grand  freends  that  used  to  gle  ye  the  teas  and  sup- 
pers ?     Had  they  nae  bowels  ava  .''" 

"  I  would  sooner  have  starved,  Sandy,  than  have  made 
my  wants  known  to  the  best  of  theiu-     But  ihcre  was  one 


on  whom  I  had  a  nearer  claim,  to  \Nhoni  I  applied  in  vain  ; 
a  brother  of  my  father — a  close  old  hunks,  who,  though 
he  had  realized  thousands  as  a  sliip-brokcr  in  liondon,  had 
not  heart  enough  to  part  with  a  shilling  for  the  benefit  of 
his  poor  nephew.  But  I  believe  the  wretched  man  was 
well-nigh  as  unkind  to  himself  as  he  was  to  me,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  wealth,  fared  nearly  as  ill.  You  arc  getting 
sleepy,  Sandy,  and  I  daresay  'tis  little  wonder  you  sliouhl  ; 
but  I  find  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  thus  retracing  the 
untoward  events  of  the  past,  which  I  am  certain  I  could 
not  feel,  did  conscicujco  whisper  that  my  misfortunes  were 
in  any  great  degree  owing  to  myself,  ^^'ell,  but  to  con- 
clude. I  became  squalid  and  shabby;  all  the  ladies  sent  me 
to  Coventry,  and  all  the  gentlemen  spurned  me  as  a  fellow 
of  no  spirit.  I  had  mistaken  m_v  profession,  it  was  said  ; 
and  blockheads,  who  had  been  guiltless  of  a  single  new 
idea  all  their  lives  long,  used  to  repeat  from  one  another 
that  my  father,  in  making  a  wretched  lawyer  of  me,  had 
spoilt  a  good  ploughman.  I  could  bear  no  longer.  The 
Hudson's- Bay  Company  had  an  agent,  you  know,  at  Inver- 
ness. I  called  on  him  one  evening  after  a  day  of  fasting 
and  miserable  low  spirits — and  now  here  I  am  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  my  service  with  the  Company." 

"  But  hoo,  Innes,  man,"  inquired  Sandy,  "could  ye  hae 
found  heart  to  leave  Scotland,  without  seeing  the  puir 
lassie,  your  sweetheart  ?     Do  ye  ken  aught  o'  her  noo  .'■" 

''  Know  of  her!"  exclaimed  Innes  ;  "alas  I  I  too  surely 
know  I  have  lost  her.  The  last  thing  but  one  that  I  did, 
ere  I  sailed  from  Stromness,  was  to  write  her,  to  say  how 
I  had  fallen  from  all  my  hopes  regarding  her,  and  to  bid 
her  forget  nie  ;  the  very  last  thing  I  did  was  to  cry  over 
a  kind,  cheerful  letter,  which  had  followed  me  all  the  way 
from  Inverness,  and  in  which  she  urged  me  to  keep  up  my 
heart,  for  that  all  would  yet  be  well  with  us.  Little  did 
she  know,  when  writing  it,  what  I  was  on  the  eve  of  be- 
coming— a  poor  vagabond  fur-gatherer  on  the  wild  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  Dear,  generous  girl !  I  trust  she  is 
happy." 

"  May  I  ask,"  saia  the  manager,  who,  unknown  to  the  two 
fur-gatherers,  had  lain  aw^ke  for  some  time,  listening  to 
the  narrative,  "may  I  ask  if  you  are  not  Innes  Cameron, 
late  of  Inverness,  onl)-  surviving  son  of  Colin  Cameron  of 
Glendocharty,  and  nephew  of  the  lately  deceased  ^lalael.i 
Cameron,  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  London  ?" 

"  I  am  that  Innes  Cameron,"  said  the  fur-gatjierer ; 
"  and  so  my  poor  old  uncle  is  dead  ?" 

"  And  having  died  intestate,"  continued  the  manager, 
"  }'ou,  as  heir-at-law,  succeed  to  his  entire  estate,  personal 
and  real,  consisting  of  a  property  of  a  few  hundred  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
vested  in  the  three  per  cents.  A  considerable  remittance  from 
London  has  been  waiting  you  for  the  last  month,  at  the 
Hawk  River  Settlement,  and,  what  you  will  deem  very 
handsome  in  the  circumstances,  a  free  discharge  from  the 
Company  for  your  five  remaining  3'cars'  servitude.  I  am 
acting  manager  at  the  IJiver,  and  to  my  care  the  whole  has 
been  committed." 

Iijnes  seemed  astounded  by  the  intelligence  ;  his  gayer 
corapaijion  leaped  up  and  performed  a  Somerset  on  the 
floor. 

"Innes,  Innes,  Innes  !"  he  exclaimed — "why  are  ye  no 
dancing  ? — why  are  ye  no  dancing  ?  Did  I  no  ken  ye  were 
born  to  be  a  gentleman.''  I  maun  hae  a  double  glass  to 
drink  luck  to  ye  ;  and  I'm  sure  the  manager  winna  say  no. 
Goodness,  man,  it's  the  best  news  I  have  heard  in  America 
yet  !" 

Jilornjng  at  length  broke — a  calm,  clear  morning,  for  the 
clouds  had  passed  away  with  the  storm,  and  the  travellers, 
after  sharing  in  an  ample,  though  not  very  delicate  repast, 
prepared  to  set  out  on  their  journc)".  The  dogs  were 
harnessed,  and  the  cir  laden.     The  manager,  wl.o,  fiom 
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the  fii'igufi  and  exhaustion  of  the  previous  night,  still  felt 
indisposed,  was  mounted  in  front ;  the  two  far-gatherers 
were  lacing  on  their  snow-shoes  to  follow  on  foot.  At 
length  the  sun  rose  far  to  the  south,  through  a  deep  frosty 
Jiaze,  that  seemed  to  swaddle  the  horizon  with  a  hroad  belt 
of  russet,  and  the  travellers  set  out  in  the  direction  of  a 
distant  promontory  of  the  lake.  The  snow  all  around,  the 
■woods  tint  rose  thick  ovr  the  level,  the  overhanging  banks 
of  the  lake,  the  hills  in  the  far  distance,  were  all  bathed  in 
one  rich  glow  of  crimson,  that  more  than  emulated  the 
blush  of  a  summer's  evening  at  sunset ;  the  shadows  of  the 
travellers,  as  they  stretched  for  many  fathoms  across  the 
lake,  had  each  a  moon-like  halo  round  the  head,  like  the 
glory  in  an  old  painting  ;  and  the  very  air,  laden  with  frost 
rhirae,  sparkled  to  the  sun,  like  the  gold  water  of  the  chemist. 
The  scene  was  altogether  strangely,  I  had  almost  said  un- 
naturally beautiful ;  it  was  one  of  those  which,  once  seen, 
are  never  forgotten. 

"  You  have  been  silent,  Innes,"  said  Sandy,  "for  the  last 
lialf  hour,  an'  look  as  wae  an'  anxious  as  if  some  terrible 
mischanter  had  befallen  ye.  I'll  wad  the  best  quid  in  my 
spleuchan,  ye  hae  been  thinking  about  Catharine  Roberts, 
an'  o'  your  chance  o'  finding  her  single.  I'd  advise  ye,  man, 
just  for  fear  o'  a  disappointment,  to  marry  the  manager's 
sister :  she's  ane  o'  the  best,  bonny  lassies  I  ever  saw,  an' 
j)la_ys  strathspeys  an'  pibrochs  like  an  angel.  Oh,  had  ye 
but  heard  her  at  '  Lochaber  no  more,'  an'  the  '  Jlowers  o' 
the  Forest,'  ye  wad  hae  grat  like  a  bairn,  as  I  did.  Dear 
me,  but  she's  a  fine  lassie  !  Had  I  as  many  thousands  as  ye 
hae,  Innes,  I  wad  marry  her  mysci." 

"  How  came  you  to  hear  her  music  ?"  asked  Innes,  in  a 
tone  that  shewed  he  took  but  little  interest  in  the  query. 

"  Ah,  there's  a  story  belongs  to  that  question,"  replied 
Sandy.  "It's  about  a  month  or  twa  mair  nor  a  twelve, 
moiitli  noo,  sin'  Tam  Jrint3Te  an'  I  set  out  frae  Racoon 
Settlement,  on  ane  o'  the  weariest  an"  maist  desperate 
journeys  I  have  yet  taen  in  America.  About  Christmas 
u  huntsman,  in  passing  the  settlement,  tauld  us  there  was 
to  be  a  gran'  ball  on  New  Year's  Da}'  at  the  Ilawk  River,  an' 
that  there  were  to  be  four  Scotch  lassies  at  it,  who  had  come 
owre  the  simmer  afore,  forbye  a  bonny  young  leddie,  the 
manager's  sister.  The  river,  ye  ken,  is  no  mickle  aboon 
twa  hundred  miles  frae  Racoon  Settlement,  an'  Tam  Bl'In- 
tyre  an'  I,  who  for  five  years  hadna  seen  a  living  creature 
liker  a  woman  than  an  Indian  squaw,  resolved  on  going  to 
the  ball,  to  see  the  lassies.  We  yoked  our  sledges  on  a  snell 
frosty  morning,  set  out  across  the  great  lake,  an'  reached 
the  log-house  at  Bear's  Point  about  dark.  We  got  up  a 
rousing  fire,  an'  drunk  maybe  a  glass  or  twa  extra  owre  our 
cracks  about  Scotland  an'  the  lassies;  but  I'll  tak  my  ailh 
out  there  was  neither  o'  us  meikle  the  waur.  IJut,  however 
it  happened,  about  midnight  we  baith  awakened  mair  nor 
half  scomfisht,  an'  there  was  the  roof  in  a  bright  lowe  aboon 
our  lieads.  M'Intyre  singed  a'  his  whiskers  an'  eebrees 
in  getting  out ;  I  was  luckier,  an'  escaped  wi'  the  loss  only 
o'  my  blanket  an'  our  twa  daj's'  provisions.  But  we  just 
couldna  help  it;  an',  yokiri  our  dogs  by  the  light  o'  the 
burnin,  off  we  set,  weel  aware  that  we  wad  baith  miss 
cur  breakfasts  or  we  reached  the  Hawk  River.  AVe 
travelled  a'  that  day  an'  a'  the  next  night,  the  dogs  hearty 
an'  strong,  puir  brutes,  for  we  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
get  the  hinder  half  o'  a  black  fox  in  a  trap — the  other  half 
had  been  eaten  by  the  wolves  ;  but  oursels,  Innes,  were  like 
to  famish.  When  morning  came,  we  were  within  thirty 
miles  o' the  Hawk  River.  'I'here  was  little  wind,  but  the 
frost  burned  like  het  iron  I  uinna  remember  a  sneller 
morning.  iM'Intyre  had  to  thaw  his  nose  three  times,  an' 
my  chin  .an' ears  had  twice  got  as  hard  as  bits  o'  stockfish. 
AVe  had  rubbed  off  a'  the  skin  in  trying  to  mak  the  blood 
circulate,  an'  baith  our  faces  had  so  swelled  out  o'  the  size, 
an"  shape,  an'  colour  o'  humanity,  that,  when  we  reached 


the  settlement,  we  weie  fain  to  steal  into  an  outside  hut,' 
just  that  the  lassies  mightna  see  us.  Man,  but  it  was  a  sair 
oegeck  I  The  ball  night  came,  an'  we  were  still  uglier  than 
ever,  an'  I  thought  I  wonld  hae  gane  daft  wi'  vexation.  AA'e 
could  hear  the  noise  o'  the  fiddles,  an'  the  dancin — an'  that 
was  just  a'.  M'Intvre  had  some  thoughts  o'  hanging 
himsel  cot  o'  spite.  Just  when  we  were  at  the  warst,  how- 
ever, a  genteel  tap  comes  to  the  door ;  an'  there  there  was  a 
smart  bonny  lassie  wi'  a  message  to  us  frae  her  mistress, 
the  manager's  sister.  AVe  were  asked  down,  she  said  ;  her 
mistress,  hearing  o'  our  misluck,  an'  that  we  had  baith  come 
frae  the  north  country,  had  got  up  a  snug  little  supper  for 
us,  where  there  would  be  none  to  ferlie  at  us,  an'  was  noo 
waiting  our  coming.  Was  this  no  kind,  Innes.'  I  made  a 
veil  o'  my  plaid  as  I  best  could,  iM'Intyre  muffled  him- 
self up  in  a  napkin,  an'  aft'  we  went  to  the  manager's.     But, 

0  man  !  sic  kindness  frae  sae  sweet  a  Icddy  !  She  sang  an' 
played  till  us — an'  weel  did  it  set  her  to  do  baith  ;  an'  mixed 
up  our  toddy  for  us — for  wewere  gey  blate,  as  ye  maj' think  ; 
an',  on  taking  our  leave,  she  shook  ban's  wi'  us  as  gin  we  had 
been  her  equals.  I've  never  been  fule  enough  to  be  in 
love,  Innes — begging  your  pardon  for  saying  sae — but  I  feel 

1  could  lay  dowu  my  life  for  that  bonny  lassie  ony  day. 
Weel,  but  kindliness  is  a  kindlj'  thing  !" 

"  What  is  the  young  ladv's  name  ?"  inquired  Innes,  vr\t]\ 
some  eagerness,  as  a  sudden  thought  came  across  him. 
"  Her  brother,  I  think,  calls  her  Catharine." 

"  Ah,  no  your  Catharine,  though,"  said  Sandy ;  •''  the 
manager's  name  is  Pringle,  ye  ken,  an'  that's  no  Roberts." 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  replied  Innes,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  you  see 
it,  Sandy." 

The  tract  pursued  by  the  parly,  which  had  hitherto  Lain 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  now  ascended  the  steep  wooded 
bank  which  hung  over  it,  and,  after  winding  for  several  miles 
through  a  series  of  shaggy  thickets,  with  here  and  there 
an  intervening  swamp,  opened  into  an  extensive  plain.  A 
few  straggling  clumps  of  copsevvood  served  to  enliven  the 
otherwise  unvaried  surface,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  there  was 
a  range  of  snowj' hills  that  seemed  to  rise  directly  over  a 
deep  narrow  valley  in  which  the  plain  terminated.  There 
was  no  wind,  and  a  column  of  smoke,  which  issued  from 
the  centre  of  a  distant  wood,  arose  majestically  in  the  cleat 
sunshine,  till  reaching  a  lighter  stratum  of  air,  it  spread  out 
equally  on  every  side,  like  the  foliage  of  a  stately  tree. 

"  Some  Indian  settlement,"  said  the  manager.  "  There 
is  much  of  beauty  in  this  Avild  scene,  Jlr  Cameron — beauty 
merging  into  the  sublime  ;  and  the  poor  red  men,  its  sole 
inhabitants,  form  exactly  the  sort  of  figures  one  would  choose 
to  introduce  into  such  a  landscape.  I  am  now  much  more 
a  lover  of  such  scenes  than  before  my  sister  joined  me." 

"  A  taste  for  the  wild  and  savage  seems  to  be  an  acquired 
one,"  remarked  Innes  ;  "  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  is  natural. 
Certainly  the  first  comes  later  in  life  to  the  individual,  and 
it  is  scarcely  ever  found  among  the  uneducated.  One  ol 
the  finest  wild  scenes  in  Ross-shire — a  deep,  rocky  ravine, 
overhung  with  wood,  and  with  a  turbulent  Highland  stream 
roaring  through  it — is  known  by  all  the  country-folks  in  the 
ne)i;hbourhood  by  the  name  of  the  Ugly  Burn." 

The  remark  chimes  in  with  my  experience,"  said  (lie 
manager.  "  I  ever  admired  the  beautiful ;  hut  it  was 
Catharine  who  first  taught  me  to  admire  the  sublime.  There 
is  a  savagely  wild  scene  before  us,  where  I  can  now  spend 
whole  hours  in  the  fine  summer  evenings,  but  which  I  used 
to  regard,  onlv  a  few  years  ago,  as  positively  a  disagreeable 
one.  But  such  scenes  make  ever  the  deepest  impression, 
whether  the  mind  be  cultivated  or  no." 

"Ay,  Mr  Pringle,"  remarked  Sandy;  "an'  frae  that  I 
draw  my  main  consolation  for  having  spent  sae  mony  o' 
my  best  years  in  gathcri"g  skins  for  a  vhccn  London 
merchants.' 

'•  How  '    innuircd  tl.r  niana;:er. 
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"  Wliy,  I  just  fiiul  that  I  am  lo  bring  liainc  wi  nio  recol- 
lections and  ini[iressions  enougii  to  ser'  me  a'  my  life  after  ; 
recollections  o'  mony  a  desert  prairie,  an'  mony  a  fearfu 
storm — o'  encounters  \vi'  wild  beasts  an'  wild  men — o'  a'  that 
we  deem  Lardship  noo,  but  which  we  will  find  it  pleasure  to 
dwell  on  afterwards." 

•'  Thank  you  for  the  remark,  Sandy !"  said  Innes  ;  "  I 
find  I  am  to  bring  home  with  me  somethingof  that  kind,  too." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  course  of  the  travellers 
had  lain  along  the  hanks  of  the  river  ;  the  waters  were 
bound,  from  side  to  side,  with  a  broad  belt  of  ice,  but,  at 
the  rapids,  they  could  hear  them  growling  beneath,  like  a 
wild  beast  in  its  den  ;  and,  just  as  the  evening  was  beginning 
to  darken,  they  descended  into  a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  by 
immense  precipices  and  overhung  by  trees,  into  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  stream  precipitated  itself  in  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  foam,  which  had  resisted  the  extrcmest  influence 
of  the  frost.  Lines  thought  he  had  never  before  seen  a 
scene  of  wilder  or  more  savage  grandeur.  There  was  a 
lofty  amphitheatre  of  rock  all  around  the  centre  was  occu- 
pied by  a  dark  mossy  basin,  in  which  tlie  waters  boiled  and 
bubbled  as  in  a  huge  caldron  ;  a  broad,  level  strip,  edged 
with  trees  and  bushes,  lay  immediately  under  the  prccijnces  ; 
and,  directly  beneath  the  cataract,  there  was  a  fantastic 
assemblage  of  tall  riven  peaks,  laden  with  icicles,  that 
seemed  in  the  gloom  a  conclave  of  giants.  A  deep,  gloomy 
cavern,  whose  echoes  answered  incess.-mtly  to  the  roar  of 
the  torrent,  opened  behind  and  under  it;  while,  immediately 
in  front,  there  rose  a  large  circular  mound,  roughened  with  a 
multitude  of  lesser  hillocks,  and  now  wrapt  up,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  landscape,  in  a  deep  covering  of  snow." 

"  'Tis  an  Indian  burying-place,"  said  the  manager,  point- 
ing to  the  mound  ;  "  wild  and  savage,  you  see,  as  the  people 
who  have  chosen  it  for  their  final  resting-place.  These 
hillocks  are  sepulchral  cairns.  Jly  sister  spends  most  of  her 
summer  evenings  here — for  we  are  now  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  settlement ;  and  she  has  taught  me  to  he  well 
nigh  as  fond  of  it  as  herself.  Should  she  die  in  this  country, 
I  am  pledged  to  lay  her  among  the  poor  Indians.  There 
are  strange  stories  among  them  of  yonder  cave  and  cataract — 
the  one  is  a  place  of  purification,  they  say  j  the  other,  a  way 
to  the  land  of  spirits.  I  am  certain  you  will  feel  much 
interest,  Jlr  Cameron,  in  discussing  with  Calharine  what 
she  terms  the  beginnings  of  mj  thology,  as  illustrated  by 
this  place.  She  has  naturally  an  original  and  highly  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  her  father  (by  the  way,  she  is  but  a  half-sister 
of  mine)  spared  no  pains  in  cultivating  it.  But  now  that 
we  have  gained  the  ridge,  yonder  is  the  setllemcnt;  see — 
that  higher  light  comes  from  Catharine's  window.  Trust 
rae,  you  may  calculate  on  her  warmest  gratitude  for  what 
her  brother  owes  you." 

Ilawk-River  Settlement  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
valley,  surrounded  by  low,  swelling  hills,  with  a  river  in  front, 
and  a  deep  pine-wood  behind.  It  forms  a  small  straggling 
village,  composed  mostly  of  log-houses,  with  a  range  of  stone 
and  lime  buildings — the  store-places  of  the  Company — rising 
in  the  centre.  On  reaching  the  manager's  house — a  hand- 
some erection  of  two  stories — Innes  and  his  companion  were 
shewn  into  a  small,  but  very  neat  parlour.  There  were  books, 
musical  instruments,  and  drawings.  The  very  arrangement 
of  the  furniture  shewed  the  delicate  and  nicely-regulated 
taste  of  an  accomplished  female.  The  shutters  were  fast 
barred,  there  were  candles  burning  on  a  neat  mahogany 
t.ible,  and  the  cheerful  wood-fire  glowed  through  the  bars 
of  a  grate,  and  threw  up  a  broad  powerful  flame  that,  in  the 
intense  frost,  roared  in  the  chimney. 

"  Ah,"  said  Innes  to  the  manager,  "  your  neat,  Scotch- 
looking  parlour  brings  Scotland  to  my  mind,  and  my  old 
evening  parties  ;  it  reminds  me,  too,  that  a  dress  of  skins  is 
not  quite  the  fittest  for  meeting  a  young  lady  in.  Can  you 
not  indulge  me  with  a  change  of  dress.'"  


"Ah!  how  stupid  I  ani,"  rejilicd  the  manager,  'not  to  have 
thought  of  that  !  Attiibnte  it  all  to  my  e:igerness  to  intro- 
duc(;y(iu  to  Catharine.  There  is  a  whole  chestful  of  clothes 
from  London  waiting  you  below.  Come  this  way.  AVe 
shall  join  you,  Sandy,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  when 
iMrCatiieron  has  made  his  toilet ;  and  Catharine,  meanwhile, 
will  find  what  amusement  for  you  she  can."  On  their 
return,  Catharine  and  the  fur-gatherer  were  engaged  in 
conversation. 

She  was  a  lady  of  about  two  and  twenty;  paler  of  cheelc 
and  sparer  of  form  than  she  had  been  once  ;  for  there  w  a  i 
an  indescribable  something  in  her  expression  that  served  to 
tell  of  sufferings  long  endured,  and  exertions  painfully 
protracted  ;  but  she  was  still  eminently  beautiful ;  and  there 
was  an  air  of  mingled  spirit  and  good-nature  in  the  light  of 
her  fine  black  eyes,  and  the  smile  that  seemed  lurking  about 
her  mouth,  that  might  well  be  termed  fascinating.  Sandy 
had  evidently  ^elt  its  influence  ere  his  companion  entered 
the  room. 

"  And  what,"  eagerly  inquired  the  lady,  as  the  managel 
opened  the  door,  "  is  the  name  of  your  companion — the  man 
to  whom,  with  you,  my  brave,  warm-hearted  countryman, 
I  owe  the  life  of  my  brother?" 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  ejaculated  Innes,  springing  forward, 
"  can  it  he  possible  ? — Catharine  Itoheits  !  the  best.,  truest, 
dearest  of  all  my  friends  I" 

"  Innes  Cameron  !"  exclaimed  Catharine.  And  in  one 
moment  of  intense,  life-invigorating  joy,  whole  years  of 
suffering  were  forgotten.  But  why  lengthen  a  story  ra])idly 
hastening  to  its  conclusion,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  describe 
what,  from  its  very  nature,  must  always  elude  deseriptitn  .'' 
Never  was  there  a  happier  evening  passed  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay. 

It  has  long  since  become  a  truism  that,  when  fortune 
ceases  to  persecute  a  man,  his  story  ceases  to  interest.  It 
was  certainly  so  with  Innes  Cameron  and  his  story.  Few 
men  could  be  happier  than  he  for  the  two  months  he 
remained  at  Ilawk-Iiiver  Settlement.  When,  however,  the 
ice  broke  up,  and  vessel  alter  vessel  began  to  arrive  from 
Europe,  he  had  become  happier  still  ;  and  when,  about  the 
middle  of  summer,  he  sailed  for  Stromncss  in  the  good 
ship  Falcon,  accompanied  by  Miss  Roberts  and  his  old 
comrade.  Sand}',  there  was  yet  a  further  accession  to  his 
happiness.  An  old  file  of  Inverness  newspapers,  from 
which  I  manage  to  extract  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in 
the  long  winter  evenings — for  no  one  writes  more  pleas- 
ingly than  Carruthers — shews  me  that  his  enjoyjnents 
were  not  wholly  full,  until  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland, 
when  he  was  married,  says  the  paper,  "  at  Belville  Cottage, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Rose,  to  the  beautiful  and  highly  accom- 
plished IMiss  Catharine  Roberts."  I  find,  in  a  more  recent 
number  of  the  same  newspaper,  a  very  neat  descrijition  of 
a  masonic  procession  in  one  of  our  northern  towns.  "  There 
is,  to  a  native  of  Scotl.\nd,"  says  the  editor,  "  something 
very  pleasing  in  the  contemplation  of  a  goodly  assemblage 
of  Scotchmen,  powerful  in  muscle  and  sinew — suited  either 
to  repulse  or  invade — to  preserve  the  fame  of  their  country 
or  to  extend  it ;  and  this  feeling  was  of  general  experience 
among  the  people  of  Sutorcreck  on  Friday  last.  After  the 
brethren  had  paraded  the  streets,  they  returned  to  their 
lodge,  where  dirmer  was  prepared  for  them,  and  where, 
after  choosing  Mr  Alexander  Jlunro,  late  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
as  their  master  for  the  ensuing  year,  they  spent  the  even- 
ing in  meet  cordiality."  And  here  my  story  ends.  The 
lives  of  a  country  gentleman,  of  superior  talent  and  wortn, 
and  a  shrewd,  honest  mechanic — varied  only  by  those 
migrations  which  the  Vicar  of  AVakeficld  describes — migr.-i- 
tions  from  the  blue  room  to  the  brown,  or  from  the  work- 
shop to  the  street — however  redolent  of  happiness  and 
comfort  to  themselves,  furnish  the  writer  with  but  little 
scope  for  cither  narrative  or  description. 


TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS. 


THE  WEDDING 

On  a  certain  vacation  day  of  August — of  wliich  1  have  still  a 
vivid  recollection — I  fished  in  Darr  Water;  and  with  so  mucli 
success  that  night  had  gathered  over  me  ere  I  was  aware.  I 
was  at  this  moment  fully  fifteen  miles  from  home,  in  a  loca- 
lity unmarked  by  one  single  feature  of  civilization  ;  for  here 
neither  plough,  nor  sickle,  nor  spade  had  ever  made  an  im- 
pression. For  anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  there  was  not 
a  human  habitation  nearer  than  ten  miles.  I  was  loaded 
down  to  the  very  earth  with  fish,  and  not  a  little  fatigued  by 
the  forenoon's  travel  and  sport.  It  behoved  me,  however, 
at  all  events  and  risks,  to  set  my  flice  homewards  ;  and, 
although  I  might  have  followed  the  Darr  till  it  united 
with  the  Clyde,  and  thus  made  my  way  with  a  certainty 
home  at  last,  yet  I  preferred  retracing  my  steps,  and  saving 
at  least  a  dozen  of  miles  of  mountain  travel.  But  the  mist 
(vas  close  and  crawly,  lying  before  me  in  damp,  danky  ob- 
scurity ;  and  the  wind,  which  during  the  dayliad  amounted 
to  a  breeze,  was  now  wrapt  up,  and  put  to  rest  in  a  wet 
blanket.  All  was  still,  except  the  voice  of  the  plover,  myre- 
snipe,  and  pcese-weop.  The  moss  or  moor,  or  something 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  rightly  neither,  was 
lone,  uniform,  and  unmarked  ;  it  was  like  sailing  without 
star  or  compass  over  the  Pacific.  Meanwhile,  day — which 
seemed  to  be  desirous  of  accelerating  its  departure — -disap- 
peared, and  I  was  left  alone  in  my  wilderness.  I  could  not 
even  lie  down  to  rest ;  for  the  spongy  earth  gave  up  its 
moisture  in  jets  and  squirts.  I  hurried  on,  however,  fol- 
lowing my  breath,  which  smoked  like  a  furnace  amidst  the 
mountain  mist ;  and  trailing  my  fish,  in  a  large  bag,  after 
me.  I  had  killed  somewhere  about  sixteen  dozen.  At  last 
I  gained  a  small  stream,  and,  as  I  have  an  instinctive  liking 
for  all  manner  of  streams,  I  was  led  by  the  ear  along  its 
course,  till  I  found  myself  in  a  close  ravine  or  dell,  sur- 
rounded on  each  hand  by  steep,  grassy  ascents,  scars,  and 
rocks.  I  kept  by  the  voice  of  the  water,  which  now  fell 
more  contractedly  over  gullet  and  precipice,  till  at  last,  to 
my  infinite  deliglit,  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  the  bark 
of  a  dog ;  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  one  of  these  fiiithful  ani- 
mals occupied  the  steep  above  me,  giving  audible  intima- 
tion of  my  unlooked-for  presence.  The  shepherd's  voice 
followed  hard  behind ;  and  I  never  was  happier  in  my 
life  than  on  the  recognition  of  a  fellow-creature.  My  tale 
was  soon  told,  and  as  readily  understood  and  believed.  To 
travel  home  on  such  a  night  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I 
was  conducted  to  the  shepherd's  shciling — to  that  covert  in 
the  wilderness  in  which  there  is  more  downright  shelter,  com- 
fort, and  happiness  than  in  town  palaces ;  for  comfort  and 
happiness  are  inmates  of  the  bosom  rather  than  of  the 
home. 

Jly  entrance  was  welcomed  by  the  shepherd's  wife  and  an 
only  daughter.  There  was  likewise  a  young  lad,  of  about 
twelve  years,  who  was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  the  elder 
being  dead.  Servants  there  were  none ;  for,  where  all  serve 
themselves,  there  is  no  need  of  what  the  Americans  call 
"  helps."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind  hospitalities  of 
this  family — the  very  dogs,  with  a  couple  of  young  puppies, 
gathered  round  me.  They  licked  the  wet  from  my  legs  and 
clothes,  and  seemed  sufficiently  satisfied  even  with  a  look  of 
approbation.  Mysupperwas  the  uncelebrated, but  unequalled 
Dumfriesshire  feast,  champit  potatoes.  I  slept  soundly  till 
morning  ;  and,  after  a  breakfast  of  porridge — "  Scotland's 
Jialesome  food" — and  learning  tluit  the  young  and  beautiful 
M  Oman,  the  shepherd's  daughter,  was  to  be  married  on  Satur- 
day eight  days — I  bent  my  way  homewards,  to  hear  and  bear 
merited  reproof  for  the  anxiety  which  my  absence  (which! 
was,  however,  luckily  attributed  to  a  stolen  visit  to  an  aunt)  , 
had  occasioned.  j 

Saturday  eight  days  da^\•ned,  and  by  this  time  I  had 
resumed    my    fishing   preceptor    and    companion,     U'illu' 


Ucrdemnn,  to  accompany  me  to  the  mountains,  thinking 
to  decoy  him,  as  it  were,  to  the  neighbourliood  of  the 
wedding,  and  there  to  treat  him  with  a  view  of  the  happy 
party  and  blooming  bride.  I  kept  my  own  secret — and  we 
were  within  a  mile  of  the  shelling  ere  I  disclosed  it.  It 
was  then  about  two  o'clock,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  guess, 
precisely  the  marriage  dinner  hour.  AVillie,  who  was  an 
old  soldier,  had  no  objection  to  join  in  the  merriment,  nor 
to  drink  a  glass  to  the  future  happiness  of  the  )'oung  folks. 
So  on  we  trudged,  our  lines  rolled  up,  and  our  fishing- 
wallet  (for  baskets  we  had  none)  prc^perly  adjusted.  We  soon 
caught  the  descending  stream — and,  at  a  pretty  sharp  turn- 
ing, came,  all  at  once,  within  view  of  the  hospitable  cottage; 
but,  to  our  surprise,  there  was  was  neither  noise  nor  caval- 
cade— all  was  desolation  and  silence  around.  The  very 
dogs  rather  seemed  to  challenge  than  to  invite  our  advance, 
and  neither  smoke  nor  bustle  indicated  any  preparation. 
At  first  I  thought  that  I  had  mistaken  my  way,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  entering  to  ascertain  the  fact,  when  tht 
shepherd  presented  himself  in  the  door- way.  I  then  could 
hear  the  voice  of  mourning — "  Rachel  weeping"  within, 
and  the  hoy  lyinj;  across  a  half-demolished  hay-rick,  crying 
and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  burst.  The  face  of  the 
shepherd  was  blank  and  awful — it  was  as  if  by  a  sudden 
concussion  of  the  brain  he  had  lost  all  recollection  of  the 
past.  He  stood  leaning  against  both  lintels  of  the  door, 
and  neither  advanced  nor  retreated.  At  last,  hearing  the 
voice  of  lamentation  wax  louder  and  louder  behind  him, 
he  turned  suddenly  round  and  disappeared.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  something  terrible  had  happened,  but 
not  knowing  the  nature  or  extent  of  it,  I  advanced  to  the 
boy,  with  whom,  as  a  fellow-fisher  in  the  mountain  streams, 
I  had  made  up  an  acquaintance  at  the  former  meeting,  and, 
taking  him  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
face  towards  me ;  but  ho  kept  it  concealed  in  the  hay,  and 
refused  either  commiseration  or  comfort.  The  very  dogs 
seemed  aware  of  the  calarait}',  and  one  of  them  howled 
mournfully  from  the  corner  of  a  peat-stack  adjoining.  At 
last  a  woman,  with  whom  I  was  totally  unacquainted, 
emerged  from  the  door- way  and  informed  us  of  the  cause  of 
all  this  lamentation.  She  had  been  sent  for  as  a  relation  from 
a  distance,  and  had  only  arrived  a  few  hours  before.  The 
particulars  were  as  follows : — Two  days  previous  to  tlie 
day  set  apart  for  the  marriage,  the  young,  light-hearted, 
and  blooming  bride  had  been  cmploj^ed  in  building  a  rick 
or  stack  of  bog-hay,  for  v.inter-fodder  to  the  cow.  She  was 
in  the  act  of  completing  the  erection,  and  standing  on  the 
contracted  apes,  when  her  foot  slipped  and  she  fell  head 
foremost,  and  at  once  dislocated  her  neck.  Had  there  been 
immediate  medical  assistance  (as  had  been  injudiciously 
communicated  to  the  family)  the  fatal  accident  might  have 
been  remedied ;  but,  alas  I  there  was  not,  and,  long  ere 
surgical  aid  could  be  procured,  the  ill-fated  bride  had  ceased 
to  breathe  1 

The  first  thought  of  the  household  had  been  directed 
towards  the  bridegroom,  who  had,  ever  since  the  fatal 
tidings,  lost  his  reason  and  become  apparently  fatuous, 
ever  and  anon  insisting  that  the  wedding  should  take  place 
"  for  a'  that !" 

We  did  not  deem  it  proper,  nor  would  it  have  been  so, 
to  inflict  our  presence  upon  such  a  household.  And  for 
months  after,  I  never  slept  without  dreaming  of  this  inci- 
dent, and  of  (he  distressed  family — of  whose  future  fortunes 
I  know  nothintc  further. 


WILSONS 
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AND    OF    SCOTLAND. 


ROSEALLAN'S  DAUGIll'Kll 

Tub  old  strpugtU  of  Roscallan  ciiimot  now  boast  even  a 
site  oil  tlie  face  of  the  earth  ;  for  (so  at  least  says  tradition) 
the  waters  of  the  Wliitaddcr  rim  over  the  place  uhere  it 
reared  its  proud  turrets.  It  is  sad  enough  to  look  upon 
the  green  grass,  and  contemplate,  with  a  heart  beating  ^Yith 
the  feelings  that  respond  to  antiquarian  reminiscences,  the 
velvet  covering  of  nature  spread  over  the  place  where 
chivalry,  love,  and  hospitality  claimed  the  base-court,  the 
bower,  and  the  banqueting  hall ;  but  green  grass,  though 
long,  and  whistling  in  the  winds  of  winter,  carries  not  to 
the  sensitive  mind  the  feeling  of  mournful  change  and 
desolation  suggested  by  the  murmuring  stream,  as,  rolling 
over  the  site  of  an  old  castle,  it  speaks  its  eloquent  anger 
and  triumph  over  the  proud  structures  of  man.  So  long 
as  there  is  apparent  to  the  eye  a  place  where  the  cherished 
object  of  memory  miglit,  without  violence  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  nature,  have  stood,  the  plastic  Fancy  asserts 
instantly  her  constructive  power,  and  sets  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind  a  structure  that  satisfies  all  our  historical  associ- 
ations ;  but  the  moment  we  see  the  favoured  place  occupied 
!>y  a  running  water,  vindicating  apparently  a  right  to  an 
eternal  and  unchangeable  course,  the  many-coloured  god- 
dess takes  fright,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  behest  of  the  will 
that  wishes  her  to  compete  with  nature  in  tlie  work  of 
creation.  We  have  stated  a  tradition,  and  we  do  not  answer 
for  it.  There  may  be  doubts  now  about  the  precise  locality  of 
the  old  strenpth  of  Roseallan,  but  there  are  none  in  regard 
to  the  fact  of  its  last  proprietor  having  been  Sir  Gilbevt 
iloUo,  a  favourite  of  King  James  V.,  who  saw  no  better 
mode  of  rewarding  his  loyal  subject  for  important  services 
than  by  giving  him  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  domains,  upon 
the  old  feudal  tenure  of  ward-holding.  This  the  King  was 
enabled  to  do,  from  the  property  having  fallen  to  the  crown 
by  the  constructive  rebellion  of  its  former  proprietor,  vhose 
name  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Sir  Gilbert  llollo 
liad  «  wife  and  one  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called 
Matilda.  According  to  the  account  contained  in  some 
letters  still  extant  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the 
family,  this  young  lady  was  possessed  of  charms  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  nature  as  to  make  her  fiunous  throughout 
"  broad  Scotland."  Having  little  faith  in  verbal  descrip- 
tions as  a  mean  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  original  any  adequate  idea  of  those  peculiar  qualities 
of  form,  colour,  proportion,  and  expression  that  go  to  form 
what  is  calkd  female  beauty,  we  will  not  transcribe  the 
elaborate  account  of  her  perfections  «hich  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  perusing.  We  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  what  will  give  a  far  better  notion  of  her  excellence, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict  of  her  having  been 
famous  throughout  Scotland  at  that  period  as  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  stated  that  Queen 
Mary  shewed  her  picture  to  some  of  her  French  followers, 
with  a  view  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that,  beautiful  as 
she  was,  her  country  had  produced  one  even  transcending 
lier — though  some  have  asserted  that  the  picture  which 
Lung  in  INIary's  bedroom  was  that  of  a  daughter  of  Crighton 
of  Brunston.  We  cannot  reconcile  the  ditlerent  statements ; 
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but  it  is  enough  for  our   purpose  that  Matilda  Rollo  was 
supposed  to  be  entitled  to  conij)ete  lor  this  distinction. 

Sir  Gilbert  and  Lady  llollo  were  stanch  Catholics  of  llie 
primary  church.  They  gratified  King  .lames,  by  extending 
their  hatred  to  all  those  who  shewed  any  disposition  to 
favour  the  partial  Keformation  effected  by  Henry  VI 1 1,  ol 
England  ;  whose  law  of  the  Six  Arliclos  was  then  a  subject 
of  bitter  contention  among  all  parties,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  This  religious  prejudice  was  of  greater  import- 
ance in  the  family  of  Roseallan  Castle  than  as  a  mere 
question  of  faith.  It  interfered  with  the  success  of  asuitor  for 
the  hand  of  Matilda — an  English  knight,  of  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  Courtney.  This  individual,  who  was  much  famed 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Borders  for  his  knightly  bearing, 
manly  proportions,  and  beauty  of  person,  was  ambitious  ot 
carrying  off  the  fairest  woman  of  Scotland  ;  as  well  from  an 
ardent  passion  with  which  he  was  inllamed,  as  from  the 
pride  of  having  to  boast  among  his  English  compeers  of 
being  the  possessor  of  so  inestimable  a  jewel  as  the  "  Rose 
of  Roseallan."  His  suit  had  been  favoured  for  a  time  by 
Matilda's  father,  but  had  been  discharged  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  lover  of  Matilda  was  an  admirer  of  Henry's 
new  system  of  religious  reformation.  This  determination 
on  the  part  of  her  parents  was  not  disagreeable  to  the 
daughter,  who  had  never  been  able  to  see,  in  the  proud 
stalelinessof  thehandsomeEnglishman,  those  softer  qualities 
which  could  enable  him  to  respond  to  the  high  aspirations 
and  impassioned  feelings  of  what  she  conceived  to  be 
genuine  romantic  love. 

For  a  considerable  period.  Sir  Thomas  nacl  not  been  a 
visiter  at  Roseallan.  He  had,  however,  left  a  deputy  in  the 
person  of  Bertha  Maitland,  who  had  been  Matilda's  nurse, 
and  was  still  retained  in  the  family  as  a  favoured  domestic. 
A  favourer  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  new  English 
Reformers,  she  had  looked  favourably  on  the  suit  of  the 
lover;  and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  English  gold,  as 
well  as  English  principles  of  religion,  had  been  employed  to 
gain  over  her  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Englishman.  Her 
efforts  had  been  sedulously  devoted  to  the  excitement  of 
some  feeling  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  Jlatilda  ;  but,  as 
women  can  only  excite  love  in  their  female  companions  by 
rivalship,  her  praises  went  for  nothing  more  than  an  old 
woman's  garrulity.  Matilda  felt  it  impossible  to  give  hi  r 
affections  to  her  English  suitor,  and  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  commands  of  her  father,  never  to  see  him 
1  and  never  to  listen  to  his  high-flown  professions  of  passion. 
I  JIany  other  suitors  sought  the  fiivour  of  the  far-famed  Rose 
I  of  Roseallan.  They  were  of  the  highest  of  the  land — many 
'  of  them  the  courtiers  of  King  James  ;  and  the  rules  and 
canons  of  love-making,  taken  from  the  old  romances — 
"  Amadis  de  Gauf  and  others — were  learned  by  heart,  and 
I  acted  on  by  tongue  and  eyes.  But  all  wasia  vain.  There 
was  not  a  single  individual  among  all  those  who  resorted  to 
Roseallan,  not  even  Sir  George  Douglas,  (who  had  been 
favoured  by  her  father,)  that  had  been  able  to  excite  the 
least  spark  of  aflectiou  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  object  of 
their  suit.  The  circumstance  was  remarkable,  but  not  the 
less  true  ;  and  the  difficulty  could  not  be  solved  by  the 
ordinary  expedients.  Though  the  most  beautiful  womaa 
i  ia   Scotland   at  that  time,  she  was  the  humblest ;  and  no 
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rc'icctcd  lOvcr  coiilJ  lay  his  bad  fortune  to  the  account  of 
pride,  or  solace  his  self-love  hy  an  imputed  arrogance  of 
Deauty.  The  perfect  disengagement  (so  far  as  could  he 
ohserved)  of  her  atfections,  kept  up  the  hopes  of  her  English 
admirer,  ^vho  learned  everything  that  took  place  at  the 
castle,  through  the  medium  of  his  hired  agent.  The  media- 
tions of  Bertha  ivere  kept  up  ;  hut  her  praises  had,  by  repeti- 
tion, become  tiresome,  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  her  fair 
mistress  like  the  tuneless  notes  of  the  birds  that,  unfitted  to 
he  of  the  choir  of  the  forest,  chirped  on  the  old  walls  of 
Kosealian. 

Tiic  castle  -was  so  situated  that  one  end  of  it  was  almost 
washed  hy  the  waters  of  the  Whitaddcr.  A  small  bridge 
was  thrown  over  the  river,  and  communicated  with  a  deep 
wood  on  the  other  side,  then  called  the  Satyr's  Ilall.  In 
this  wood,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  bridge,  was  a  small 
howev,  which  had  been  built  for  the  sake  of  Matilda,  and  in 
■which  she  often  sat  during  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  or  reading  some  of  the 
old  romances  and  ballads  of  Scotland,  which  she  loved 
with  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the 
imao-inary  world  of  these  narratives  that  she  had  found  the 
lover  who  defied  the  efforts  of  so  many  suitors  to  obtain  a 
place  in  her  affections.  Her  rapt  fancy,  occupied  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  form  which  it  had  painted  with  all  the 
foiid  colours  of  exaggerated  beauty,  carried  her  away  from 
the  ordinary  thoughts  and  feelings  of  life.  Yet  it  was  not 
all  imagination  :  she  did  not  carry  her  romance  so  far  as  to 
ujihold  that  no  man  of  mere  flesh  and  blood,  however  well 
put  together,  and  however  well  decorated  by  the  smiles  of 
nature,  (the  artificial  ornaments  of  fiishion  she  valued  not,) 
could  satisfy  the  heart  that  had  enshrined  within  it  those 
hallowed  images  of  a  beautiful  creative  imagination.  One 
who  knew  human  nature  and  the  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting  of  imaginative  females,  would  have  discovered,  in 
this  love  of  the  fair  inhabitants  of  her  own  Elysium,  the 
iTue  reason  of  her  apparent  coldness  towards  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  men  of  her  time  ;  but  they 
would  have  suspected  that  the  form  of  beauty  she  thus 
cherished  had  some  foundation  in  nature  ;  and  that — though 
an  excited  fancy  engages  in  its  service  the  young  female 
heart,  and,  having  limned  for  it  an  ideal  olyect  to  con- 
template, ceases  not  till  it  engages  for  the  image  the  most 
pure  and  sometimes  the  strongest  affections  of  the  heart — 
there  is  still  a  substratum  in  reality  to  which  all  may  be  re- 
ferred. So  was  it  with  Jlatilda  Ivollo.  One  da}',  when  sit- 
ting in  her  bower,  she  had  fallen  asleep  with  a  volume  of 
Italian  poems  in  her  hand.  She  had  been  busy  culling 
ros-es — the  bower  was  strewed  with  them  ;  and  the  sun  sent 
his  rays  past  the  window  and  entrance  of  the  retreat,  as  if 
to  avoid  an  interruption  of  her  repose.  She  was,  however, 
interrupted  by  another  cause  ;  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  the 
face  of  a  man  gazing  steadfastly  upon  her  through  the  win- 
dow. Alarmed,  she  started  up— the  individual  disappeared  ; 
bi;t  (ho  beauty  of  his  countenance,  which  transcended  any- 
thing she  had  ever  seen  on  earth,  or  dreamed  of  in  the  grand- 
est of  her  rapt  imaginations,  left  an  impression  on  her  which 
she  nover  forgot.  She  was  supplied  with  a  form  of  beauty 
on  which  her  fancy  might  luxttr'iate,  and  to  which  she  would 
refer  all  the  descriptions  in  her  favourite  works;  nor  did ! 
she  fail  in  this — for,  though  she  could  not  discover  who  the! 
individual  was,  and  uid  not  see  him  again,  she  cherished 
the  beloved  image  as  a  treasure,  and,  day  and  night,  in  herj 
fanciful  musings  and  in  her  dreams,  she  delighted  to  contem- ' 
plate  the  beauty  of  her  imaginary  lover. 

One  morning  Bertha  accosted  her  young  mistress  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  her  curiosity. 

"  The  cushat  docsna  use  to  coo  when  the  owl  flics,"  said 
she.  "  Heard  ye,  my  young  lady,  the  sounds  last  night  in 
the  hcechwood.'' " 

"  Tlie  owl  is  generally  busy  there  at  night,"  replied  Jla- 


tilda.  "  i  went  to  sleep  earlv,  and  never  waked  till  morn- 
ing, when  I  heard  the  wind  booming  like  a  moon-baying 
spaniel  through  the  forest.  It  had  begun  before  you  slept ; 
but  you  know.  Bertha,  you  find  often  a  magic  virtue  in  night 
sounds  that  no  one  else  has  the  wits  to  discover." 

"  A  lover's  flute  has  mair  virtue  in  it  for  young  maidens 
than  for  auld  witches,"  replied  the  other,  looking  knowingly. 
"  Sir  George  Douglas  has  tried  his  looks  and  his  speech 
upon  3'ou ;  his  success  ma_v,  perad venture,  be  greater  through 
the  means  o'  music,  the  lover's  charm." 

"  I  understand  30U  not,  good  Bertha,"  replied  JIatilda  : 
"  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  George  Douglas  was  bold 
enough  to  serenade  me  in  that  house  into  which  he  might 
have  entered,and,  by  a  father's  authority,  claimed  my  atten- 
tion." 

"  If  it  wasna  Sir  George,   ye  can  maybe  tell  me  wha  it' 
was,"  replied  the  old  nurse,  looking  cunningly  into  the  facu 
of  Matilda. 

"  1  can  tell  ye  nothing,  Bertha,  for  I  heard  nothing," 
said  the  other. 

This  conversation,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Lady  Rollo,  roused  the  curiosity  of  Jlatilda,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  interest  felt  by  Bertha  in  the  suit  of  the  English 
lover,  did  not  observe  in  her  words  or  manner  any  wish  to 
acquire  information,  but  only  a  simple  badinage  on  a  sub- 
ject of  love.  She  trusted  her  nurse  implicitly  as  her  best 
friend,  and  sought  her  counsel  often  in  those  moments  of 
unhappiness  when  her  mother  interrupted  the  imaginative 
course  of  her  life,  by  some  efi'ort  to  get  her  affections  fixe  I 
on  a  proud  baron  or  a  courtly  knight.  The  consolations  c  i 
Bertha  were  ever  ready  ;  and  her  innocent  and  unsuspicious 
friend  did  not  observe,  in  the  nurse's  zealousefforts  toconfirra 
her  against  the  marriage  plans  of  her  mother,  the  anxiois 
workings  of  the  concealed  and  paid  deputy  of  a  lover  also  re- 
jected. She  intended  to  have  questioned  her  farther  aboul 
the  sounds  in  the  wood  ;  but  that  day  did  not  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  her  wish.  Left  to  her 
own  imagination,  she  concluded  that  some  of  her  lovers  had 
presumed  to  address  her  after  the  Spanish  form  of  the 
evening  serenade  ;  and,  while  she  resolved  upon  listening 
on  the  following  evening,  she  was  determined  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  importunities  of  her  impassioned  lover. 

The  evening  set  in  with  great  beauty.     The  full  moon  rote 
high  in  the  heavens,  in  which  there  was  not  discernible  t! 
thinnest  wreath  of  vapour  to  form  a  restingplace  for  t: 
eye,   as   it  wandered  among    the    endless  regions  of  pu'  - 
illuminated  a;ther.     The  bright  queen,  paramount  over  al;, 
engrossed  the  whole  hemisphere,  reducing  the  twinklingstars 
to  the  dimensions  of  small  satraps  of  distant  provinces,  whose 
smallness    increased  the  splendour  of  her  august   majesty- 
The  stillness  of  nature  suggested  the  idea  of  a  general  worship 
of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  night.     Every  wind  wasstillcd. 
and  even  the  Whitadder  seemed  to  glide  along  with  a  greater 
smoothness   than  usual ;  while  its   singing,    mellow    voice 
seemed  as  if  it  rejoiced  in  the  bright  reflection  of  the  gay 
queen  of  the  heavens  it  held  iu  its  bosom.     It  was  now 
about  nine  o' clock.     Jfatildu  was  sitting  at  the  casement 
of  her  apartment,  overlooking  the  stream — her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  beautiful  scene;  the  towers  of  Rosealian  thro"' 
over  a  part  of  the  river  a  shadow,  at  the  farther  exfren.'. 
of  which,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of  the  eastern  tun  i 
the  round  form  of  the  moon,  like  a  bright  silver  salver,  l..^ 
still  in  the  bosom  of  the  water.     A  little  beyond  this  strikirj 
object,  stood  her  bower  in  (he  wood;  and  so  bright  w;is  t!.. 
flood  of  light  that  penetrated  every  part  of  the  forest,  tb,;: 
she  saw  the  door  and  window  of  the  romantic  retreat  s.i 
perfectlythafshe  could  Iiave  detected  the  entrance  of  the  augr. 
Obcron,  or  even  I'iggwiggan  himself,  if  cither  of  them  cor. 
have  left  their  revels  on  the  greensward,  in  that  auspicio   - 
night,  to  favour  her  bower  with  a  visit.     The  scene  was  so 
invitiii"    that  she   Avould    have  been   tempted  to   wander 
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ovtT  tlic  Ijiiilj^c  info  tlio  ■\vonil,  if  the  information  of  lititlin 
had  nut  poiritctl  out  to  her  the  (hinder. 

As  she  continued  her  giizo  on  the  heautiful  scene,  her 
attention  was  chiiineil  hy  the  form  of  a  man  glidinp;  l)et\veeii 
the  trees  in  the  avooiI.  lie  came  forward  to  tlie  edge  of  the 
river,  and  stood  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  with  his  arm 
resting  on  tlic  hranch  of  an  old  Leech,  and  liis  head  directed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  tlie  idea  that  he  was  looking 
towards  the  casement  of  Matilda's  apartment.  On  seeing 
liini  take  tliis  attitude,  she  retired  back,  to  prevent  her 
wliite  dress  from  attracting  his  attention.  A  slight  examin- 
ation satisfied  her  that  he  was  an  individual  below  the 
raidv  of  life  in  which  she  moved.  lie  was  of  great  height 
and  commanding  aspect ;  but  his  dress  was  that  of  the  son 
of  a  free  farmer  of  that  time,  being  composed  of  the  rough 
doublet,  hound  with  a  broad  leather  belt,  and  the  slouched 
liat,  made  of  tliick  plaits  of  coarse  straw,  and  ornamented 
with  a  black  ribbon  tied  round  the  junction  of  the  rim  and 
the  crown.  'J'hough  worn  b_y  the  inferior  orders,  the  dress 
was  a  noble  one,  im]>arting  to  the  wearer  an  air  of  robust 
strength,  with  that  easy  carelessness  and  rude  grace  which 
forms  the  ilig-iiile  of  the  freeborn  son  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  onlv  the  general  outline  of  his  appearance  and  dress 
which  Matilda  could  thus  discover  through  the  light  of  the 
moon  ;  but  she  saw  enough  to  excite  her  attention,  and  she 
continued  to  notice  his  motions. 

Tlie  stranger  stood  in  the  same  attitude  of  mute  contem- 
plation for  a  considerable  time,  his  face  still  directed  toward 
the  same  part  of  the  building,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  claims 
on  his  eye  and  attention  that  were  put  forth  by  the  splendid 
scene  around  hira  with  the  round  figure  of  the  moon  shin- 
ing in  the  waters  at  his  feet.  At  length  he  took  his  arm 
from  the  branch  of  the  old  beech,  and,  turning  round,  slowly 
directed  his  steps  towards  iMatilda's  wood-bower,  into  which 
he  entered,  bending  his  tall  person  to  enable  him  to  get  in 
jt  the  door — a  circumstance  that  satisfied  JIatilda  of  his 
great  height,  as  her  father — a  very  tall  man — could  enter 
without  that  preliminary.  All  was  for  a  time  still  and  silent ; 
the  gentle  rippling  of  the  Whitadder  deriving  from  the 
absence  of  any  other  sound  a  distinctness  which,  in  its 
turn,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  quiet  of  sleeping  nature.  A 
soft  sound  began  to  rise  in  low  strains  of  sweet  music, 
coming  apparently  from  the  bower.  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
man,  modulated  into  the  tones  of  the  pathetic  cx])ression  of 
lieartfelt  sentiment  ;  the  air  was  slow,  and  filled  with  ca- 
dences which  brought  down  the  voice  to  the  lowest  note  ; 
the  words — pronounced  in  the  low  tone  of  the  music,  and 
run  together  l)y  the  fluent  character  of  the  melody  which 
accompanied  them — could  not  be  distinguished  :  but  the 
cflcet  of  the  jdaintive  sounds,  co-operating  with  the  silence 
of  night,  and  the  extraordinary  scene  of  lunar  s]ilendourl 
"xhibited  hy  earth  and  heaven,  was  felt  by  JIatilda  as  the 
nearest  approximation  slio  had  yet  experienced  to  the  ical- 
ization  of  her  imaginative  creations.  The  music  continued  | 
for  some  time,  and  then  ceased  at  the  termination  of  one 
of  the  deep  cadences,  prolonged  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  a  finale.  The  individual  came  out  of  the 
bower,  and  stood  again  on  the  side  of  the  river — the  shadow 
of  his  tall  figure  fell  on  the  ground  like  the  reilection  of  the 
beech  on  which  he  leant  ;  he  continued  his  gaze  for  some 
time  in  dead  silenc,  and  then,  turnin<r,  disnniieared  in  the 
wood. 

^Matilda  was  unable,  after  all  the  ccnside.alion  she  could 
bestow  on  the  subject,  to  come  to  any  conclusion  satisfiic- 
torj' to  herself,  as  to  either  llie  identity  of  the  individual,  or 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  Duringtho  night,  the  scene,  which 
had  been  deeply  impressed  on  her  mind,  was  verifieil  iiy 
the  power  of  fancy;  and  there  was  a  certain  romance  about 
it  which  recommended  it  to  her  heart.  In  the  morning 
she  questioned  Bertha,  to  whom  she  confided  her  cvcrv 
secret 


"  I  am  perplexed.  Bertha,"  she  began  ;  "you  ,'jsked  me 
yesterday  if  1  had  heard  any  sounds  in  the  Satyr's  Ilall,  and 
I  have  that  question  now  to  put  to  yoi;.  'J'he  man  that 
sings  in  my  bower  must  have  some  other  object  in  view 
than  gratifying  his  own  ears  or  those  of  the  night  birds 
with  his  plaintive  melody.  What  means  it,  Hcrtha  ^ 
Come,  my  good  friend,  unravel  the  mystery,  and  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  your  JIatilda  will  reward  you." 

'•  If  the  throstle  hen  kens  nac  the  mottled  lover  tlmt 
sings  to  her,  what  other  bird  o'  the  wood  can  come  to  the 
knowledge  !'"  answered  Bertha.  ''  I'm  owre  auld  a  bird  tn 
ken  noo  the  notes  o'  a  lover,  or  to  tell  a  moulted  feather 
frae  the  new  plume  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  auld  cen  would 
carry,  your  niglit  friend  looked  mair  curiously  at  the  cast 
tower  o'  Roseallan  than  men  generally  do  at  grey  wa's 
I  in  the  light  o'  the  moon.  He's  as  tall,  at  ony  rate,  as  l^ir 
Thomas,  and  I  tliocht  there  was  only  ae  man  o'  his  height 
in  the  land  where  he  sojourns.  But  I  think  I  could  un- 
mask his  secrecy." 

Bertha  looked  to  see  the  effect  of  her  allusion  to  her 
principal;  but  she  got  no  encouragement. 

"  Whoever  he  may  be,"  answered  Slatilda,  "he  is  a  very 
dirterent  kind  of  individual  from  Sir  George  Douglas  ;  nor 
is  it  Sir  Thomas  Courtney.  The  melody  is  too  sweet  for 
the  execution  of  an  English  throat.  He  is  a  Scotchman  ; 
probably  some  of  my  Edinburgh  courtly  lovers,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  free  son  of  the  mountains.  I  cannot  listen  to 
his  strains;  but  you  can  safely  approach  the  bower,  and  may, 
as  you  yourself  have  prolTered,  ascertain  for  me  who  and 
what  he  is." 

"  Jly  young  lady's  wish  is  Bertha's  command,"  answered 
the  old  woman;  "watch  me  with  your  hazel  eyes,  over 
the  white  bridge,  this  night  at  nine.  If  he  comes  again,  he 
shall  not  go  away  unknown." 

When  the  evening  came,  ]\latllda  was  again  at  her  case- 
ment. The  night  was  as  beautiful  as  the  preceding  one  ;  but 
there  was  a  thin  halo  round  the  moon  that  gave  her  ,i  softer 
aspect  ;  and  the  diminished  sound  of  the  mellow  rijiple  of 
the  "Whitadder  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  ze]divr 
abroad  whose  presence  could  be  detected  only  by  that  deli- 
cate test.  About  the  hour  of  nine,  she  saw  the  tliin  figure 
of  old  Bertha,  rolled  up  in  a  cloak,  steal  silently  from  a 
postern  of  the  east  wall,  and  creep  slowly  down  to  the  end 
of  the  light,  airy  bridge  that  spanned,  with  its  pure  white 
arms,  the  bosom  of  the  river.  Stretching  forth  her  bony 
hand,  she  seized  the  rail,  and,  having  got  a  firm  footing, 
walked  with  slow  steps  along  the  planks.  Her  progress 
was  slow,  nervous,  and  unsteady,  JIatilda  was  solicitous 
for  her  safety  ;  for  she  had  never  seen  Bertha  venture 
along  the  bridge  at  night,  and  she  herself  seldom  crossed 
it  after  nightfall,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  resplendent  moon. 
Her  attention  was  fixed  upon  her  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
notice  of  any  proceedings  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
The  old  woman  had  got  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and 
Matilda  saw  with  horror  her  su]iposed  faithful  friend  fall. 
Starting  from  her  seat,  she  rushed  down,  and  in  an  instant 
was  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Seizing  the  rail,  she  hurried 
along,  and  found  the  body  of  the  nurse  lying  extended  on 
the  planks,  apparently  senseless,  though  she  had  merely 
experienced  an  ordinarj-  fall,  the  result  of  a  stumble. 
Bending  down,  the  anxious  girl  was  jirccceding  to  lift  her 
up,  when  she  was,  in  an  instant,  seized  bv  the  arms  of  a 
strong  man,  and  hurried  away  to  the  fiirther  end  of  the 
bridge  Stunned  by  this  sudden  seizvire,  succeeding  as  it 
did  tilt;  rtnxicly  under  which  she  laboured  for  her  nurse, 
she  was  unable  even  to  scream,  nnd  lay  in  the  arms  of  the 
jierson  that  bore  her  away,  helpless  and  nearly  senseless. 
When  she  recovered  herself  so  far  as  to  be  conscious  of  her 
situation,  she  found  she  was  in  the  wood,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  the  voices  of  several  men.  among  whom  she 
thought  she  observed  the  disguised  figure  of  a  gentleman 
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Tlioy  li^itl  wrapped  a  lar|,'c  cluak  round  licr,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  putting  Iier  on  the  back  of  a  jennot  that  stood 
ready  saddled  and  bridled,  wlien  the  man  that  held  her 
■was  struck  to  the  ground  1)y  some  one  that  came  behind 
him.  He  lay  senseless  at  her  feet;  a  second  one  shared 
liis  fate  in  an  instant ;  and  a  third,  after  dealing  a  treacher- 
ous blow  on  the  head  of  her  deliverer,  flung  himself  on  a 
horse  that  stood  alongside  of  the  jennet,  and  g  illoped  off 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Bleanwdiile,  she  was  again  seized 
by  another  man,  and  soon  found  lierself  reclining  in  her 
own  bower. 

"The  feet  o'  the  remaining  liorses,"  said  a  voiee  at  Iter 
feet,  "are  raisin  the  echoes  o'  the  Satyr's  Wood.  The 
spoilers  have  recovered  and  liave  fled  after  their  master, 
who  is,  by  this  time,  by  tlie  side  o'  tlie  Twe&d.  IIoo 
fares  INIatilda  Rollo  ?  Can  it  be  excused  by  high  birth 
and  beauty  that  the  salvation  o'  their  possessor  frae  the 
arms  o'  an  English  Reformer  cam  frae  the  courage  or  the 
good  fortune  o'  ane  that  daurna  lift  his  face  to  ask  forgive- 
ness for  doin  the  duty  o  a  fellow-creature  ?" 

"  AN'hoever  you  arc,"  cried  Matilda,  as  she  recovered, 
'•  you  have  done  little  in  saving  me,  if  Bertha  iMaitland  lies 
drowned  in  the  Whitadder ;  and  that  blood  that  flows  down 
your  face  may  be  the  dear  price  .of  my  safety."  And  she 
started  to  her  feet,  as  if  she  -were  to  fly  to  save  her  friend. 

"  Content  j'ersel.  fair  leddic,"  said  the  individual  who 
still  knelt  at  lier  feet;  "  my  wound  is  sma',  and  as  to  your 
auld  nurse,  I  saw  her  rise  without  a  helpin  hand,  and,  like 
the  stunned  bird,  shake  her  feathers,  and  return  to  Eosc- 
allan  wi'  a  steadier  step  than  when  she  wiled  ve  owre  the 
bridge." 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  with  that  iircsolution 
which  resulted  from  a  fear  of  a  false  impeachment,  and  were 
not  heard  or  understood  by  Matilda,  who,  made  easy  on  the 
subject  of  her  solicitude,  now  contemplated  tbc  individual 
who  had  saved  her.  The  blood  flowed  profusely  over  his 
facc,yet  she  could  perceive  that  he  was  the  same  person  whom 
she  had  seen  on  the  previous  night ;  and  the  estimate  she 
had  then  made  of  his  character  was  realized.  But  a  new 
source  of  curiosity  and  interest  was  now  opened  to  her.  She 
recognised  in  his  countenance,  which  was  formed  after  the 
(i nest  model  that  ever  came  from  the  pencil  of  Apelles  or 
the  chisel  of  Praxiteles,  the  original  of  the  image  which  she 
Jiad  so  often,  in  that  bower,  called  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  fancy  excited  by  the  readingof  "Amadis"  or  "Cavalcante." 
She  was  surprised  and  confused  ;  her  mind  recurred  back  to 
former  times  ;  a  floating  vision  crossed  her  fancy;  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  beautiful,  though  blood-stained  countenance 
of  her  protector,  and,  blushing  to  the  ears,  threw  them  again 
on  the  ground.  Her  confusion  prevented  her  from  spea:king, 
as  well  as  from  rising  to  return  to  the  Castle  ;  and  the  doubt 
which  clung  to  her  mind,  whether  all  the  extraordinary  pro- 
:eedings  of  the  last  ten  minutes  were  not  a  dream,  added 
to  her  irresolution  and  increased  her  embaiTassmcnt.  A 
thought  roused  her  suddenly  to  a  sense  of  her  position. 
Bertha  would  report  lier  danger  at  the  castle,  and  her  father, 
with  attendants,  would  instantly  be  in  search  of  her,  and  in 
juirsuit  of  the  fugitives.  Starting  up,  she  made  confusedly 
for  the  entrance  of  the  bower ;  but  the  hem  of  her  garment 
was  held  by  her  deliverer,  who  implored  for  a  moment's  delay. 

"  A  second  time  have  I  been  blessed,"  he  ej;ic.ulated,  as 
lie  wiped  the  blood  from  liis  face  "  Three  years  have 
jiasscd  sin'  chance  led  me  to  look  in  at  the  window  o'  this 
wood-bower,  where,  gracious  heaven  !  I  saw  the  fair  maiden 
o'  Koscallan  in  the  beauty  o' a  calm  sleep.  On  this  healhcr- 
bench,  which  was  strewn  wi'  roses,  her  head  rested:  a  book 
had  faen  frae  her  left  hand,  and  her  right  was  spread  amang 
tlie  flo>ving  curls  o'  auburn  hair  that  spread  owre  her  neck 
and  bosom.  She  dreamed,  dootless,  o'  some  haiipv  loTer  ; 
fur,  ever  and  anon,  tiie  smile  [ilaycd  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear 
Striig<;lcd  frae  beneath  the  closed  lids,  and  trickled  down 


her  cheeks.  The  vision  enchanted  me — I  g.izcd,  and  could 
have  gazed  for  ever.  Jfatilda  Rollo,  you  awoke,  and  saw 
my  face  as  it  disappeared  from  the  window  ;  but,  heaven 
have  mercy  on  me  !  I  have  never  awoke  frae  that  hour  ! 
Wi'  the  might  o'  that  enchantment,  I  wrestled  as  became  an 
humble  admirer  o'  what  fate  had  put  beyond  my  reach — 
but  it  was  in  vain,  and  I  sought  relief  frae  the  new  scenes 
o'  Northumberland,  while  my  brother  tended  a  widowed 
mother.  Fate  has  brought  me  again  to  the  neighbourhood 
o'  Roseallan  ;  but  duty  must — ay,  shall  drive  me  again  far 
away." 

A  sudden  recollection  glanced  on  the  mind  of  Jfatilda  ; 
she  threw  her  eyes  upon  his  countenance,  the  origin  of  all  her 
daj'-dreanis,  and  quickl}',  and  as  if  iti  terror,  withdrew  them 
A  slight  struggle  released  her  from  his  gentle  hold,  shi 
sprang  out  of  the  bower,  and,  with  trembliiig  steps,  sought 
quickly  the  bridge,  along  which  she  hurried  to  the  castle, 
where  she  sought  instantly  the  chamber  of  Bertha.  She 
found  the  old  woman  on  her  knees,  at  her  evening's  devotion. 

"  Ah  !  my  leddie !"  ejaculated  the  nurse,  "  why  did  yc 
leave  mo  to  seek  my  way  back  owre  the  brig,  without  tlie 
heljiin  hand  o'  )'our  love  and  assistance?  I  was  stunned 
sair  by  the  fa',  but  I  heard  a  sound  o'  voices  as  I  recovered. 
1  looked  for  you,  and  thouglit  ye  had  returned  to  your  apart- 
ment, whar  I  intended  to  have  sought  ye,  after  otfering  up 
my  prayers  to  our  Lady  for  my  deliverance." 

"  Sore  stunned  you  must  have  been,  good  Bertha,"  said 
Jlatilda,  "  when  you  did  not  see  my  peril.  Surely  it  is  im- 
possible. Did  j'ou  not  see  your  own  JIatilda  carried  olF 
by  men  ?  Yet,  why  do  I  put  that  question?  Surely  it  U 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  my  dear  friend  was  insensible 
and  ignorant  of  my  fate,  when  I  see  her  occupied  in  prayer, 
in  place  of  rousing  my  father  to  my  rescue." 

'■  Carried  awa  by  men,  child  1"  ejaculated -the  nurse,  "  an  1 
me  ignorant  o'  the  base  treacherv  !  By'r  Lady,  I'm  petrified  ! 
Whar  were  you  earned,  and  wha  were  the  ruffians  ?  Kenned 
ye  ony  o'  them  ?  Doubtless,  some  o'  our  Molyrudc  knights 
in  disguise.  Speak,  love,  and  relieve  the  beating  hcai  t 
o'  your  a'Jild  freend." 

JMatilda  took  Bertha  up  to  her  chamber,  an<l  recounted 
to  her,  in  the  confidence  of  love  and  friendship,  all  that  had 
occurred  to  her — not  even  exce]>ting  the  interview  she  had 
had  in  the  wood-bower  with  her  unknown  but  interesting 
deliverer. 

"It  wasindeed  he,"  she  continued,  "whose  angelic  coun- 
tenance has  so  long  hovered  over  me  in  my  hours  of  retire- 
ment and  in  my  dreams.  He  said  he  first  saw  me  sleeping 
in  my  bower,  and  he  spoke  truth  ;  foi' you  must  recollect. 
Bertha,  of  my  having  informed  you,  at  the  time,  years  ago. 
of  my  terror  on  awakening  and  finding  a  human  countenance 
staring  in  upon  me  through  the  window.  5Iy  confusion 
prevented  me  from  recognising  him  ;  but  his  countenance 
had  got  into  my  mind  by  the  jiower  of  its  beauty,  while  my 
memory  sometimes  let  go  the  connection  between  the  im.ngc 
which  subsequently  waxed  so  vivid,  and  the  occasion  by 
which  it  became  a  part  of  my  thoughts.  Oh,  long  have  I 
cherished  it,  long  assumed  it  as  the  face  of  the  beatified 
hero  of  my  histories,  often  limned  it  in  air  by  the  pregnant 
pencil  of  my  fancy,  dreamed  of  it,  and  w  opt  as  the  light  of 
day  chased  away  the  beloved  form,  and  left  me  only  in  its 
place  the  things  of  ordinary  life,  the  countenances  of  the 
knightly  wooers  of  Holyrood  !" 

"  An'  wha  is  he,"  inquired  Bertlia,  "  wha  thus  shoves 
his  head  into  loddies' bowers,  and  sac  timcously  saves  them 
frae  the  hands  o'  kidnappers?" 

"  I  know  nit,  good  Bertha,"  answered  JIatilda.  "  He 
is  humble,  and  knows  as  well  as  I  know  that  he  and  I 
never  can  be  united.  Already  has  duty  taken  him  hence, 
and  again  is  he  to  force  himself  far  from  me.  I  may  never 
see  him  more.  Would  that  I  had  never  seen  him,  or  were 
fated  to  sec  him  ever !" 
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"  Duliverer  and  spoiler  nre  alike  unkeiincd,  flipii,"  snid 
(ii.Tthii.  "  ILic  yc  nac  suspicion  o'  the  treacherous  caitives?" 
ihe  added,  looking  scnrchingly  into  JFatilda's  face. 

"  None,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  lieard  them  not ;  luit, 
Ucrtha,  my  best  and  truest  friend,  you  must  endeavour  to 
learn  for  me  some  intelligence  of  my  deliverer;  for,  (lioiifjii 
he  cannot  ever  stand  in  any  other  relation  to  me,  I  could 
^^ish  to  know  somethinj;;  of  one  whose  imapje  I  have  trea- 
sured up  in  my  heart,  even  as  a  miser  docs  the  nuinhcr  that 
forms  the  index  of  his  wealth.  The  widow  loves  the  grave 
of  her  departed  hushand,  and  hedews  it  with  tears,  and 
carries  away  with  her  again  the  image  of  him  she  leaves  to 
t-he  worms :  he  is  to  me  as  the  entombed  lover;  life  and 
death  arc  nnt  more  distant  than  the  jirido  of  the  Iiollos  and 
the  humility  of  the  poor,  but  his  name  may  become  as  the 
craven  letters  of  the  monumental  stone  :  I  may  weep  over 
'"t." 

"  Auld  ago  is  a  puir  scout,  my  Jlatilda,"  replied  Bertha. 
''  Ancc  I  have  failed  in  mj'  commission,  and  a  watery  grave 
in  the  Whitadder  had  nearly  been  my  reward.  Tak  the 
advice  o'  eild,  and  seek  neither  his  name  nor  nativity.  The 
duty  ye  owe  to  the  pride  and  power  o'  the  braw  house  o' 
Iioseallan  must  ever  prevent  ye  frae  being  his  wedded  wife  ; 
and,  if  it  is  ordained  that  ye  must  forget  him,  ye  will  banish 
jiiin  from  your  mind  the  mair  easily  that  ye  ken  nae  mair 
o'  him  than  ye  do  o'  the  bird  that  birrs  past  ye  in  the  wood 
' — that  it  has  a  bonny  feather  in  its  tail." 

"  Ah,  Liertha,  that  ignorance  will  not  be  to  rae  bliss,"  said 
Matilda,  sighing;  "  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  must  hasten  to 
my  mother,  and  tell  her  of  the  danger  I  have  escaped.'" 

"  And  o'  the  lover  that  saved  ye,  guileless  simpleton  !" 
said  ]?ertha,  seizing  her  by  the  arm.  "The  Whitadder 
leads  nae  mair  certainly  to  the  Tweed,  than  will  the  story 
o'  yer  danger  lead  to  the  discovery  o'  iiim  ye  are  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  as  a  lover.  Darkness  waukens  the  owl, 
an'  yer  mystery  will  open  the  eyes  o'  Lady  Rollo.  Lot 
<he  bird  sleep,  or  its  scream  will  mak  the  wood  ring." 

i\Iatilda  saw,  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  the 
jirudence  of  secrecy,  and  was  about  to  take  leave  of  Bertha 
for  the  night,  when  Lady  IvoUo  entered  and  informed  her 
daughter  that  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Ilaughhead  had 
arrived  to  p.ay  his  addresses  to  licr,  and  that  she  behoved 
to  be  in  a  proper  state  for  meeting  him  in  the  morning  at 
the  first  meal.  Ha^ing  delivered  her  command,  the  proud 
dame  retired,  leaving  licr  daughter  to  the  many  distracting 
reflections  suggested  by  all  tiie  conflicting  and  painful 
events  of  the  evening.  She  retired  to  her  couch,  where 
she  was  to  resign  liersclf  to  the  domination  of  that  rapt 
I'ancy  that  had  so  long  led  the  train  of  her  thoughts,  and 
regulated  the  alfeetions  of  her  heart.  Sleep  forsook  her 
])illow,  or  came  only  for  short  intervals,  with  the  Genius  of 
Dreams  in  his  train.  Waking  or  slumbering,  the  image  of 
the  unknown  youth  who  had  made  such  an  impression 
upon  her  heart,  by  the  extraordinary  deputed  power  of  an 
imagination  ever  active  in  painting  in  bright  colours  all  his 
perfections,  was  before  her  eyes.  The  higher  these  per- 
j'cctions  and  the  brigliter  the  beauties,  the  greater  was  the 
)iain  and  the  deeper  the  sobs  of  anguish  that  were  wrung 
from  her  heart,  by  the  conviction  that  her  love  was  destined 
only  to  similate  tlic  cankerworra  that  ""ats  into  the  heart  of 
the  flower  and  makes  it  perish. 

Next  day,  she  was  compelled,  with  ncr  Iiazel  eyes  still 
dimmed  with  tears,  to  meet  Sir  (ieorge  Douglas,  a  man  she 
liad  every  reason  to  hate,  as  well  from  his  proud  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  her  aiVictions,  as  from  the  mean  and 
inconsistent  mode  of  mediation  he  resorted  to,  and  which 
she  had  learned  from  her  mother  that  morning — by  bribing 
her  parents  with  largo  promises  of  a  tempting  dowry. 
With  her  feelings  never  kindly  aflccted  towards  him,  her 
heart  burning  with  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  her  pre- 
•  udiccs  excited  by  the   information   she   received  from  her 


mother,  she  conducted  herself  towards  the  knight  with  a 
liauleur  that  called  forth  his  hurt  piide  and  the  indignation 
of  her  parents.  Alter  breakfast,  she  retired  to  her  ap.irt- 
ment,  to  feast  her  eyes  with  the  vision  of  her  bower  and  her 
unknown  lover,  while  her  angry  parents  closeted  themselves 
lor  a  conl'ereiico  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George's  splendid 
(lifer,  and  the  conduct  of  their  daughter.  \Vrouglit  uj)  to 
a  pitch  of  excitement,  by  the  united  feelings  of  anger  and 
aiubilion,  they  came  to  the  critical  determination  of  sub- 
mitting her  entirely  to  the  power  and  discretion  (jf  Dougbcg, 
who,  if  he  chose  to  wed  her  upon  the  sanction  of  their 
consent,  might,  if  he  chose,  dispense  with  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal party  interested.  The  project  was  instantly  submitted 
to  Douglas,  a  hard  and  unfeeling  m.in,  who,  determined  ti> 
possess  JLitilda  upon  anv  terms,  closed  readily  with  the 
offer,  and  a  day  was  fix'^d  at  the  end  of  a  month  for  the 
marriage. 

These  preliminaries  wtllcd,  l^ady  Rollo  repaired  to 
JTatilda's  apartment,  where  she  found  her  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  wood-bower, 
where  she  had  conjured  up  the  beautiful  imago  of  her  un- 
known lover. 

"  Thy  conduct  this  day,  Jl.atilda,"  she  began,  "  towai'ds 
one  of  llie  gayest  and  richest  knights  of  our  land,  the  con- 
fidant of  King  .James,  and  our  especial  friend  and  favourite, 
requireth  the  chastisement  of  the  reproof  of  parental  au- 
thority ;  but  we  have  witnessed  too  long  this  pride  ol 
beauty  in  thee,  (which  disdaineth  the  loves  of  mortals,  and 
seduceth  thee  and  thy  heart  into  the  airy  regions  of  profit- 
less romance,)  to  remain  contented  now  with  mere  words  of 
argument,  persuasion,  or  reproach.  The  day  of  these' is 
by,  with  the  ho])es  of  the  maji}'  lovers  thou  hast  turned  away 
from  the  gates  of  Itoseallan  ;  and  the  time  for  action — 
maugre  thy  wishes  or  thy  prejudices — hath  approached. 
Sir  George  Douglas  is  destined  to  be  thy  husband,  and  the 
day  after  the  next  feast  of  our  church  is  thy  appointed 
bridal  day,  whereunto  thou  hadst  best  prepare  thyself  with 
as  much  grace  and  favour  as  thou  niaycst  be  able  to  call  up 
into  thy  fair  face." 

Saying  these  words.  Lady  Rollo  retired  hurriedly,  as  if 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  reply,  or  witnessing  the  sudden 
effects  of  her  announcement.  The  words  had  fallen  upon 
her  daughter's  heart  like  the  announcement  of  a  doom,  and 
closed  up  the  fountains  of  her  tears.  She  sat  riveted  to  the 
chair,  incapable  of  speech,  or  even  of  thought.  On  partially 
recovering  her  senses,  she  found  Bertha  standing  before 
her.  Rising  in  a  paroxysm  of  struggling  emotion,  she  flung 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  old  nurse,  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  hysterical  weeping.  The  choking  sobs  seemed  to  come 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart,  and  the  burning 
tears,  forcing  the  closed  issues  of  their  fountains,  flowed 
down  her  cheeks,  and  dropped  on  the  neck  of  her  confidant. 
Bertha  heard  the  intelligence,  as  it  was  communicated  in 
detached  syllables,  in  silence  ;  and,  having  placed  the  ilr.- 
liappy  maiden  on  her  chair,  sank  into  a  train  of  thinking, 
which  her  young  friend  attributed  to  a  sympathetic  sorrow 
for  her  suft'erings.  The  voice  of  Lady  Rollo  prevented  the 
expected  consolation  ;  and,  obeying  the  command  of  her 
mistress,  Bertha  left  the  apartment,  ju-omising  to  retur?i 
sooi)  again.  The  day  passed,  and  JIatilda,  unable  to  join 
the  company  in  the  western  wing  of  the  castle,  remained  in 
her  apartment,  sunk  in  despondency,  and  at  times  verging 
on  the  bleak  province  of  despair. 

Heedless  of  the  gloom  that  overhung  the  minds  of  mor- 
tals, the  bright  moon  rose  again  in  the  evening  \vith  undi- 
minished splendour,  throwing  her  silver  beams  over  the 
tear-bedewed  face  of  the  sorrowful  maiden,  whose  wccjiing 
was  increased  l)y  the  contrast  of  nature's  loveliness.  She 
sat^again  at  the  casement  ;  her  eyes  wandered  heavily  over 
the  scer.e  that  lay  like  a  fair  painting  spread  before  her  ; 
the  long,  dark  shadows  of  t!:c  wood,  lying  by  tlic  side  oi 
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briglif,  moonlil  plot?  of  gi'ccnswai-d,  ^vitli  their  spangles  of 
dew  glittering  like  diamonds,  reminded  her  of  the  checkered 
scenes  of  life,  into  the  deptli  of  one  of  the  gloomiest  of 
■which  she  was  now  sunk  ;  and  her  pain  was  increased  as 
slie  felt  herself,  by  (lie  power  of  fate,  contemplating  again 
her  wootl-bowcr,  which  stood  fair  in  the  broad  light  of  the 
moon.  A  sound  struck  her  ears  and  called  forth  her  at- 
tention. It  was  that  of  a  lute,  and  came  in  dying  notes 
from  a  distance  in  the  wood.  Gradually  increasing  in  dis- 
tinctness, it  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  now 
she  recognised  the  air  that  was  sung  by  her  preserver  on 
that  night  when  she  discovered  him.  The  sound  ceased 
suddenly,  and  she  saw  the  figure  of  her  preserver  emerge 
IVom  a  thick  part  of  the  wood  and  pass  into  her  bower. 
The  same  plaintive  air  was  again  raised,  and  spread  around 
in  soft  mellifluous  strains,  suggesting  the  union,  by  some 
process  unknown  to  metaphysical  analysis,  of  light  and 
sound — so  connected  and  blended  were  the  feelings  produced 
))V  the  soft  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  sounds  of  the  lute, 
'i  he  blessed  sensation  passed  over  her  racked  nerves  like  the 
odorous  incense  of  the  altar  on  the  excited  sensibility  of 
the  bleeding  victim  ;  her  eyes  and  ears  were  versant  ^ith 
heaven,  while  her  thoughts  were  claimed  by  the  evil  work- 
ings of  bad  angels  ;  her  heart  swelled  with  the  conflicting 
emotions,  and  a  ftesh  burst  of  tears  afforded  her  a  tempor- 
.■iry  relief.  Ilcr  paroxysm  over,  the  soft  sounds  fell  again 
upon  her  ear.  Retaining  her  breath  to  Irink  deeper  of  the 
draught,  she  licard  the  notes  gradually  diminishing,  as  if 
the  performer  were  retiring  in  the  wood.  He  had  left  the 
]>ower  unobserved  ;  and  the  silence  that  now  reigned  around 
announced  that  he  was  gone. 

For  seven  successive  nights  the  music  in  the  wood-bower 
Jiad  assuaged  the  sufl'erings  of  the  respective  days  ;  but  for 
three  nights  there  liad  been  nothing  heard  but  the  cry  of 
the  screech  owl,  and  the  moon  had  been  illuminating  other 
"lands.  The  period  of  her  sacrifice  was  drawing  nearer  apd 
rearer,  and  the  cloud  of  her  sorrow  was  gradually  becoming 
«ieeper  and  darker. 

•■'  'Tis  now  three  nights  since  he  was  in  the  wood,"  she 
said  to  Bertha.  "  3Iy  silence  and  inattention  have  liut  ill 
repaid  his  services  and  his  passion.  The  sound  of  his  lute 
has  been  to  me  the  voice  of  hope  breaking  through  the  clouds 
of  despair.  0  Bertha  !  my  sense  of  duty  to  my  parents  and 
{he  honour  of  the  old  house  of  lloseallan  has  so  nearly 
j)irisiied  amidst  this  persecution,  that  I  could  now  feel  it  no 
crime  to  throw  myself  into  his  arms,  and  seek  in  liumble 
worth  the  protection  I  cannot  procure  in  the  castle  of  Ito§e- 
allan's  master." 

"  Wisely  spoken,  my  bonny  baivn,"  replied  Bertha.  "  Jfy 
auld  blude  boils  wi'  the  passion  o'  youth,  and  drives  frae 
my  heart  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  proud  master  and  mis- 
tress o'  Roseallan,  as  I  witness  this  persecution  o'  the  bon- 
niest and  the  best  o'  Scotland's  daughters.  T'le  arms  o' 
(ieorge  Templetoi),  the  archer,  the  son  o'  the  widow  of 
]Mos3cairn,  can  send  an  arrow  ))eyond  the  cast  o'  the  best 
archer  o'  tlie  Borders  ;  and  may  weel  defend  (were  he  again 
In  health)  her  for  whom  the  proudest  o'  Scotland's  knights 
would  send  the  last  shaft  into  the  lieart  o'  his  rival." 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  my  preserver,  Bertha. >"  ejaculated 
Matilda,  in  surprise.  "  How  came  you  by  your  knowledge } 
iSpcak,  and  relieve  me,  that  I  may  be  certain  that  I  know  to 
w  horn  I  owe  mv  life  or  my  honour  ;  apd  to  whom  I — un- 
worthy, thankless,  ungrateful  being  that  I  am  !— have  not 
yet  vouchsafed  one  solitary  look  or  word  of  thanks  or  gra- 
titude. ]5ut  what  said  you  of  his  health  ?  He  was  wounded 
for  me — ha!  Has  adverse  fate  another  evil  in  store  for  a 
daughter  of  affliction  ?" 

"  For  your  sake,  mv  bairn,  I  traced  ouitliis  man,"  rejilied 
the  old  nurse  ;  "  but,  oh,  that  I  should  hae  to  add  anitlier 
sorrow  to  the  wo-worn  child  o' my  early  affection  !  He  is 
\l\.     A  wound  he  received  in  the  wood  has  become,  by  ill 


treatment  and  exposure,  the  heart  o'  a  fever  that  Jias  eaten 
into  the  seat  o'  life." 

'  And  he  will  die  for  me — killed  by  the  second  ana 
Severest  wound,  of  ingratitude  !"  cried  JIatilda,  starting  up 
in  violent  emotion.  "  With  death  on  him,  received  in  my 
defence,  has  he  nightly  visited  the  bower  of  his  ungrateful 
mistress,  who  never,  even  bj"  the  movement  of  lier  evening 
la.nip,  showed  that  she  heard  his  strains  or  understood  their 
meaning.  That  countenance,  streaming  with  blood,  yet 
beautiful  through  bis  life's  stream  flowing  for  me,  will 
haunt  me  through  the  short  span  that  misery  may  allow  me. 
Would  to  God  that  I  h.ad  returned  one  token  as  a  mark  o' 
my  gratitude,  if  not  of  my  love  !  Bertha,  1  must  see  thi 
man,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  my  destiny." 

"  An'  ye  will,  guid  child,"  answered  the  nurse  j  "  but, 
should  death  deprive  ye  o'  this  refuge,  we  may  think  o' 
some  jther  means  o'  savin  ye  frae  this  forced  match  wi'  this 
high  Catholic  knight  o'  Haughhead,  wlui  persecuted  tin 
Reformers  as  muckle  as  he  does  his  lovers.  Sir  Thomas 
Courtney — whom  your  father  has  banned  frae  Roseallan — 
shews  as  muckle  mercy  to  the  Catholics  as  he  does  fair- 
seeming  love  to  his  lass-lenians.  But  are  you  able  to  wan- 
der to  INIossc.airn,  child?" 

"  A  bleeding  head  did  not  keep  him  from  my  wood- 
bower,"  replied  JMatilda^ — "  a  bleeding  heart  shall  not  pre- 
vent mo  from  seeing  him  before  he  dies." 

This  resolution  oji  the  part  of  Matilda,  though  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Bertha,  was  adhered 
to;  but  no  opportunity  occurred  for  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion. Every  hour,  in  tiie  meantime,  added  to  her  unhaiipi- 
ness.  Sir  George  Houglas  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to 
make  jireparations  for  the  maniage  ;  her  mother  watched 
her,  to  detect  what  she  termed  the  trick  of  simulated  illness; 
and  her  father,  who  was  led  by  her  mother,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  pruel  scheme  into  execution.  Tortured 
throughout  the  day,  the  moon,  now  late  in  rising,  afforded 
her  no  solace  at  night ;  the  scene  from  the  castle  was  changed 
from  lightness  to  darkness  ;  the  screeching  of  night  birds 
came,  in  the  fitful  blasts,  in  place  of  the  melotly  of  licr 
lover's  lute  ;  and  the  dreary  view  called  up  by  the  power 
of  association,  the  picture  of  her  lover  lying  on  a  death-bed, 
paying,  by  the  torture  of  death,  the  drcatlf'ul  penalty  of  hav- 
ing daretl  to  love  one  above  his  degree. 

After  a  suitable  inspection,  her  mother  had,  as  she  thought, 
discovered  that  there  existed  no  illness  about  her  to  prevent 
her  from  taking  her  usual  airing,  and  Bertha,  who  had  ap- 
parently some  purpose  in  view,  came  and  urged  her  to 
walk  as  far  as  the  ]\lonks  Jlound,  a  green  hillock  that  stood 
on  the  borders  of  the  property  of  Roseallan.  They  accord- 
ingly set  out.  The  day  was  nut  propitious  ;  lazy  clouds  lay 
sleeping  on  the  sides  of  the  bills,  and  wreaths  of  mi^t 
floated  along  like  shadows,  a.ssuming  grotesque  forms  and 
suggesting  resemblances  to  aerial  beings  in  the  act  of  super- 
intending the  operations  of  mortals  ;  the  wind  was  huslied 
to  the  gentlest  zephyr  ;  and  the  sun.  obscured  by  the  masses 
of  sleeping  clouds,  «as  not  al  le  even  to  indicate  the  part  of 
the  heavens  where  he  was.  Nature, "  dowie  and  wae." 
seemed  to  have  shrouded  herself  in  the  pall  of  mourning, 
and  the  feathered  tribes,  overcome  by  the  instinctive  sym- 
pathy, were  mute,  and  cowered  among  the  branches  of  ihe 
trees,  as  if  they  had  borrowed  the  habits  of  the  wingless, 
tiineless  reptiles  that  crawled  among  the  rank  grass  that 
covered  the  ground  of  the  wood.  The  cmijile  wandered 
along  slowly.  Matilda  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  nurse. 
They  came  to  the  J.'onks'  .Mound  and  sat  down.  The 
burying-ground  of  the  monastery  of  Dominicans  lay  on 
their  right  hand,  and  they  could  see  the  tomb-stones  rearing 
their  grev.  moss  cuvercd  heads  over  the  lurl-dikc  lliat  sur- 
rounded the  consecrated  ground. 

"  See  ye  the  little  thatched  hou.se  at  the  foot  o'  Lincleuph 
I  hill  vonder  ?"  said   13erUi2,  after  some  moments  of  sulemo 
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xilcnce,  iuid  IjoUliiig  out,  hcv  slu'lvolk'il  luuul.  "  T1il'_  siiidlif 
frae  its  null!  liim  is  curling  among  the  mist  clouds  ;  Lut 
there's  a  darker  mist  witliin,  and  nae  sun  to  send  a  Hauglit 
iliriingli  it." 

••  I  see  it  well,"  re]ilied  Mat-Ida,  in  a  melancnv.iy  voice; 
"■  and,  humble  as  it  is,  and  gloimiy  as  it  may  lie  in  its  interior, 
I  could  even  seek  there  the  peace  1  cannot  find  in  tht  proud 
towers  of  Uoseallan.  There  are  no  forced  marriages  under 
rooCs  of  thatch." 

"Ay,  hut  there  is  death  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  in 
the  honniest  ha',"  muttered  Bertha,  ominously. 

JMatilda  looked  into  the  face  of  her  nurse,  who  continued 
to  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  of  Lincleugh. 

•'  Tlie  mist  blinds  my  auld  een,"  she  continued  as  slie 
passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  "  The  hour  is  come,  and  there 
should  he  tokens  o'  gatherin  there — yet  I  see  naething." 

iMatilda  looked  again  inquiringly  into  her  face. 

"  Young  ccn  are  sharp,"  said  she  again,  "and  now  the 
mist  is  rouin  awa  frae  the  .side  o'  I.incleugh  and  breakin 
into  wreaths  in  the  valley.  liook  again,  Matilda,  and  tell 
me  what  ye  see." 

"  The  removal  of  the  mist,"  replied  Jlatilda,  directing 
hor  e3-cs  to  the  cottage,  "  has  revealed  a  cluster  of  ])eople 
dressed  in  black  standing  round  the  door  of  the  cottage." 

"  Ay,  I'm  right,"  replied  Bertha,  straining  her  eyes  to 
sec  the  mourners  ;  "  the  hour  is  near,  and  see  the  sextons 
stand  there  in  Death's  Croft,  like  twa  gouls,  looking  into  the 
grave  tliey  have  this  moment  finished." 

Jlatilda  intuitively  turned  her  eyes  to  the  hurying- 
ground  th.it  went  under  the  name  of  iJeath's  Croft. 

"  You  seem  to  know  something  more  of  this  funeral  than 
n-e  of  the  Castle  generally  learn  of  the  fate  of  the  distant 
cottagers,"  said  she. 

"  They're  liftin,"  said  the  nurse,  overlooking  JIatilda's 
.emark    "  and  the  train  moves  to  Death's  Croft." 

"  Round  and  round 
Tlie  iMisi-en  liand 
Turns  llie  fate 
O'  mortal  man  : 
A  scrcioli  at  birtli, 
A  gi'ain  at  even — 
'I'he  flesh  to  eartli, 
'flic  soul  to  heaven," 

"  AVho  is  dead  ?"  asked  Matilda,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  procession. 

Bertha  was  silent.  The  procession  reached  Death's  Croft, 
anil,  in  a  short  time,  the  rattling  of  the  stones  and  earth  on 
the  coffin  lid  was  distinctly  heard.  Matilda  shuddered  as 
the  hollow  sounds  met  her  ear,  and  Bertha  crooned  the  lines 
of  poetry  she  had  already  repeated.  The  rattling  sound 
ceased,  and  the  loud  clap  of  the  spade  indicated  the  approach- 
ing termination  of  the  work.  The  mourners  gradually 
departed,  and  the  sextons,  having  finished  their  work, 
returned  to  the  monaster)'. 

"  Come,  come,  noo,"  said  Bertha,  "  we've  seen  enough — 
the  flesh  to  earth,  the  soul  to  Heaven.  A's  dune — let  us 
return  to  Koseallan." 

"  The  inhabitant  of  that  narrow  cell  has  the  advantage  of 
me."  muttered  Matilda,  sadl)',  as  she  rose  to  return  home. 
'■  The  marriage  with  the  Redeemer  is  not  forced,  and  the 
anion  cndureth  for  ever." 

Bertha,  who  remained  silent,  hastened  home,  and,  old  as 
she  was,  several  times  outwalked  her  weak  and  melancholy 
companion.  When  they  arrived,  they  went  direct  to  the 
apartment  of  JMatilda,  where  they  were  met  by  Lady  Rollo, 
who  congratulated  her  daughter  upon  her  increasing  ability 
to  go  through,  with  the  necessary  decorum,  the  ceremony  of 
the  marriage.  As  soon  as  she  retired,  Matilda  flung  herself 
on  her  couch,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  There  is  only  one  individual  who  can  save  me  trom  this 
dreadful  fate,"  she  cried      "  Bertha,  it  is  borne  in  upon  my 


mind  that  I  cannot  endure  this  liial.  I)e;.th  or  n,."diU'SS 
will  be  the  alternative  dcumi  of  (he  forced  bride  of  the  kniglit 
of  Ilaughhead.  What  of  George  I'emjdeton  .?  Did  you 
not  promise  to  assist  me  to  imiuire  for  his  health.''  Were 
we  not  to  visit  him  when  my  strength  permitted?  Tell  me, 
tell  me — have  you  heard  how  ho  h?" 

"He  is  wecl,  my  bairn,"  replied  Bertha;  "belter  than 
either  you  or  me." 

"  Bless  you  I  bless  you,  dear  Bertha !"  cried  IMatilda, 
rising  and  flinging  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  old 
woman  ;  "  then  there  is  some  chance  left  for  me.  I  may 
yet  be  saved  from  that  dreadful  doom;  I  would  trust  to  the 
honour  of  that  man  who  has  already  saved  it  with  my  life. 
Ah,  if  he  is  well,  I  may  expect  again  to  hear  these  dulcet 
sounds  which  thrill  through  my  frame,  and  soften,  by  their 
sweet  tones,  the  grief  that  sits  like  a  relentless  tyrant  oil 
my  heart.     When,  Bertha,  shall  we  visit  him.'" 

"  We  hae  already  visited  him,"  replied  the  nurse,  with  a 
strange  meaning  in  her  eye.  "  Did  ye  no  see  him  this 
day,  bairn,  laid  by  the  side  o'  his  failher,  amang  the  saft 
mould  o'  Death's  Croft  }" 

"  What  mean  you.  Bertha  r"  rcjilied  IMatilda.  "  There  is  a 
strange  light  in  your  eye;  I  never  before  saw  your  face 
wear  that  expression.  Ah  !  another  doom  impends  over 
me — I  see  the  opening  cloud  from  which  the  thunder  is  to 
burst  on  my  poor  head.  Why  look  thus  upon  me,  nurse  ? 
Is  there  a  humour  in  your  seriousness.'' — for  you  laugh  not. 
Read  tlie  doom  backwards,  and  do  not  incur  from  your 
IMatilda  the  imputation  of  inflicting  a  cruel  torture  on  her 
who  has  hung  at  your  breast." 

"It  was  to  save  pain  to  my  beloved  JIatilda,"  replied 
the  nurse,  with  a  peculiar  tone,  "  that  I  led  ye  hame  before 
I  told  ye  that  the  corpse  ye  this  day  saw  laid  in  the  grave, 
in  Death's  Croft,  was  that  0'  George  Templeton." 

Conscious  of  the  etl'ect  that  would  be  prodiccd  Ijy  this 
announcement,  the  old  woman  held  out  her  arms  to  receive 
the  falling  maiden.  With  a  loud  scream  she  fainted,  and, 
forcing  her  way  through  the  aims  of  the  nurse,  fell  on  the 
floor  with  a  loud  crash.  The  sound  brought  up  her  mother. 
As  JIatilda  recovered,  she  looked  about  her  wildly  ;  her 
eyes  recoiling  from  the  face  of  her  mother,  on  which  was 
depicted  a  smile  of  incredulity,  and  seeking  Bertha's,  on 
which  she  found  an  expression  equally  painful.  There  was 
no  refuge  on  either  side;  and,  as  the  image  of  her  dead 
lover  rose  on  her  fancy,  she  felt,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  all  her  hopes,  the  stinging  reproof  of  a 
tender  conscience,  that  charged  her  with  cruelty  to  the  de- 
voted being  who,  in  defending  her  honour,  lost  his  life. 

"  All  this  will  not  impose  tipon  me,  ^Matilda,"  said  her 
mother.  "  Thou  wert  well  to- day,  when  thou  didst  walk 
forth  ;  and  this  well-acted  fit  is  intended  to  remove  the 
impression  I  entertain  of  your  perfect  ability  to  perform  the 
engagement  your  father  and  I  have  made  for  your  benefit. 
Mark  me,  maiden  ! — I  will  not  heed  thee  more,  if  thy  simu- 
lation were  as  well  acted  as  that  of  the  wise  King  of  Utiea." 
And,  saying  these  words,  she  abruptly  departed,  leaving 
iMatilda  still  scarcely  sensible  of  what  was  going  on  around 
her.  The  cruel  dame  called  the  nurse  after  her,  and  the 
miserable  girl  was  left  to  wrestle  with  her  secret  and 
divulged  griefs  with  the  unaided  powers  of  a  mind  broken 
down  by  her  accumulated  misfortunes.  She  lay  extended 
on  her  couch  ;  and  fancy,  deriving  new  energies  from  the 
impulse  of  feeling,  became  busy  in  the  purtrayment  of 
tiie  form  of  her  lover,  whom  she  hud,  as  she  was  satisfied, 
killed.  She  recurred  to  the  scene  in  the  bower,  uith 
his  beauiiful  countenance  streaming  with  blood  ;  his  visits 
to  her  bower  afterwards— when  he  must  have  been  suffering 
the  first  approaches  of  that  disease  that  proved  fatal  to  him  ; 
and,  above  all,  her  beiirlless  conduct  in  not  even  con- 
descending to  notice  this  tribute  of  devotion  in  one  who  had 
saved  her  lift; 
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She  lay  under  tlie  ngony  of  these  thoughts  till  it  was  after 
ni"htf;ill,wlien  the  gloom  of  her  mind  increased  as  the  shades 
of  darkness  spread  around  her.  She  felt  that  she  could 
suffer  the  agonizing  thoughts  no  longer,  and,  starting  up 
and  throwing  over  her  shoulders  a  niglit- cloak,  she  hurried 
out  of  the  castle.  She  found  herself  intuitively  taking  the 
Avay  to  Death's  Croft.  The  night  was  getting  dark,  and  there 
was  a  hollow  gousty  wind  blowing  among  the  trees,  and 
Avhistling  among  the  ■whins  and  tall  grass  that  lay  in 
her  path.  Heedless  of  all  obstructions,  and  insensible  to 
danger,  she  wandered  along,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the 
side  of  the  turf  dike  that  surrounded  the  jilace  of  the  dead. 
Surmounting  this  slight  obstacle,  she  groped  her  way  among 
the  tombstones,  starting  occasionally  as  a  gust  of  wind 
made  the  long  grass  rustle  by  her  side,  or  produced  a  hol- 
low sound  from  the  reverberation  of  some  hollow  cenotaph. 
After  considerable  labour,  she  came  to  a  new-made  grave, 
and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  herself  that  there  was  not  an- 
other equally  new  among  the  many  lumiili  that  raised  their 
green  bosoms  around  her.  On  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  grave 
she  sat  down,  and  wrapped  the  folds  of  the  mantle  round 
her,  to  keep  from  her  tender  frame  the  chill  night  winds. 
She  rose  and  knelt  down  upon  the  new-made  grave,  the 
green  sods  of  which  she  bedewed  with  her  tears.  The  spot 
was  doubly  hallowed  by  recollections  and  self-ciiminations, 
and  she  could  not,  for  a  longer  period  than  was  consistent 
with  her  safety,  drag  herself  away  from  it.  Throwing  her- 
self on  the  grass  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  she  kissed  the 
sods,  and,  crying  bitterly,  rose  and  mournfully  sought  the 
path  that  led  to  that  homo  where  a  new  misery  awaited 
her.  She  wandered  slowly  along;  and,  as  she  approached 
the  castle,  saw  with  dismay  a  light  shining  in  her  chamber. 
Her  mother,  she  concluded,  was  there,  and  would,  by  her 
absence,  get  all  her  suspicions  fortified,  that  her  illness  was 
merely  assumed.  She  stood  for  a  moment,  and  paused, 
irresolute  how  to  proceed — terrified  to  enter  the  house,  yet 
unknowing  whither  to  go.  A  voice  struck  her  car — it  was 
that  of  Bertha  ;  and,  looking  round,  she  saw  her  old  nurse 
in  close  conversation  with  a  man  who  had  on  the  very 
dress  worn  by  the  individual  who  formerly  endeavoured  to 
carry  her  off,  and  who,  she  suspected,  was  no  other  than 
Sir  Thomas  Courtney.  What  could  this  mean  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  I'ertha  was  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who 
had  attempted  to  force  her  affections,  by  retaining  posses- 
sion of  her  person.''  The  question  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  startled  her.  She  stood  and  looked  for  a  moment. 
The  man  observed  her  and  retreated,  while  Bertha  stealthily 
sought  the  castle  by  a  back  entrj-.  Her  suspicion  increased, 
and,  hurrying  home,  she  threw  herself  on  a  couch.  She  was 
thus  beset  on  every  hand.  Her  lover  was  dead  and  in  his 
grave,  and  all  left  behind  seemed  to  be  against  her.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  refuge  from  the  fate  that  awaited  her.  The 
marriage  day  was  on  the  wing,  and  would  soon  cast  the  cloud 
of  its  dark  pinion  on  the  turrets  of  Roseal'an.  Her  reliance 
on  Bertha  was  changed  to  the  poignant  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery. Her  mind  recurred  to  the  scene  on  the  bridge,  which 
she  suspected  was  a  part  of  her  scheme  to  get  her  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  Reformer,  whose  tenets,  she  thought. 
Bertha  secretly  favoured.  Thus  had  she  lost  both  friend 
and  lover — the  one  by  death,  the  other  by  infidelity  ;  and  she 
could  scarcely  tell  which  was  most  painful  to  her — such  is  the 
anguish  felt  on  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  friendship. 
Her  mother's  cruel  and  unjust  reproof  rung  in  her  ears  ;  her 
father  was  obdurate ;  her  lover  proud,  determined,  and, 
wor.5e  than  all,  filled  with  what  he  called  an  ardent  love, 
and  which  she  looked  upon  as  a  loathing,  ribald  passion, 
the  indications  of  which  she  would  Hy  as  she  would  the 
embrace  of  the  twisting  serpent.  Pained  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  spirits,  she  could  get  no  relief  from  tears  ; 
her  dry,  glowing  eyes  looked  unutterable  anguish  ;  and  a 
feverish  luat  pervaded  her  system,  renderiuij  her  restless 


and  miserable.  She  flung  herself  on  her  bed,  where  she  lay 
tortured  bv  her  conflicting  thfjughts.  Her  mother  did  not 
again  visit  her,  and  Bertha  remained  absent,  apparently  from 
shame.  A  domestic  obeyed  her  call,  and  administered  the 
f^w  nece-saries  she  required.  The  night  was  passed  in  great 
anguish,  and  the  morrow's  light  brought  no  assuagement  o' 
her  pain.  The  domestic  who  waited  upon  her,  told  her  that 
Sir  George  Douglas  had  arrived  at  the  castle  with  a  partv, 
and  that  her  mother  expect-^d  her  presence  in  the  hall  next 
day.  Bertha,  .she  said,  was  indisposed,  and  could  not  attend 
her;  but  she  would,  in  the  meantime,  supply  her  place.  The 
day  passed  with  no  variation ;  there  was  no  relief  from  the  hope 
of  succour;  and  her  mind,  dark  and  foreboding,  sunk  into  a 
state  of  gloomy  melancholv.  The  night  came  on,  and  threw 
the  physical  shades  of  gloom  into  a  mind  darkened  with  the 
misery  of  despair.  As  she  lay  in  this  state,  she  thought  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a  lute  ;  and,  rising,  she  placed  herself  at 
the  window.  The  night  was  still,  and  the  moon,  which  had 
not  for  some  time  been  visible,  was  sending  forth  faint 
beams  before  she  set.  The  scene  was  composed  and  pleasant, 
and  brought  to  her  mind  recollections  that  added  to  her 
griefs.  She  fixed  her  eve  on  the  wood,  and  observed  a  figure 
passing  between  the  trees.  It  was  too  indistinct  to  enable 
her  to  know  who  it  was.  A  dark  dress,  unrelieved  bv  any 
mixture  of  colours,  suggested  the  idea  of  Bertha's  friend, 
Sir  Thomas  Courtney.  A  new  source  of  curiositv  now 
arose  in  the  individual  playing  (in,  however,  as  she  thought, 
a  very  indifferent  manner)  the  tune  that  used  to  be  played 
by  her  lover.  The  sounds  went  to  her  heart  ;  but  suspicion 
of  treachery  accompanied  them,  and  fired  her  with  as  much 
anger  as  her  gentle  nature  was  capable  of,  against  this  new 
scheme  to  wile  her  from  the  castle.  At  this  moment,  het 
mother  and  father  entered. 

'■'  ^Ve  have  got  again,  in  the  wood-bower,  a  lover,"  cried 
the  father.  '•  I  insist,  I\Ialilda,  that  thou  dost  tell  me  who 
it  is." 

"  I  do  not  know,  father,"  replied  Matilda. 

"  Is  it  he  with  whom  vou  attempted  to  elope  tl'.at  night 
when  Bertha  fell  on  the  bridge.'"  asked  the  mother. 

"I  never  attempted  to  elope,"  answered  the  maiden, 
weeping ;  "  but  I  was  attempted  to  be  carried  off  by  some 
one  in  disguise,  and  the  man  that  is  now  in  my  bower  ma*- 
be  he.  but  1  know  not." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Courtney  !"  cried  the  mother. 

The  father  rushed  out  of  the  room.  The  sounds  of 
voices  were  heard  in  the  base-court,  and  that  of  George 
Douglas  was  pre-eminent.  A  shot  was  heard.  ^latilda 
looked  out  at  the  window,  and  saw  some  servants  carrying 
the  body  of  a  wounded  man  across  the  bridge.  Lights  were 
brought,  and  some  one  called  out  the  name  of  Templeton 
the  archer.  Blatilda  Hew  out  of  the  room  and  was  in  an 
instant  in  the  ballium.  She  looked  in  the  face  of  the 
wounded  man.  It  was  George  Temjileton.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  her  face,  took  her  Land  into  his- 
pressed  it,  sighed,  and  exp'red. 

Some  days  afterwards,  iMatilda  Rollo  was  led,  dressed  by 
the  hands  of  her  n^other,  into  the  presence  of  the  priest 
who  was  to  unite  her  and  Sir  George  Douglas.  Whet, 
asked  if  she  consented  to  receive  the  knight  as  lier  husband 
she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Her  reason  had  tied  ;  she  was 
ever  afterwards  a  maniac,  and  was  fended  bv  Bertha  i\Iail- 
land,  who,  sitting  in  the  wood-bower,  often  contempl.Ued, 
with  feelings  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  the  unhippy 
victim  of  lnjr  treachery. 
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TIIK  FLOSHEND  INN 

About  tlie  miildlc  of  last  cenlury,  and  previous  to  it,  the 
truly  national  trade  of  carrying  tlie  pack  was,  as  douLtless 
many  of  our  readers  know,  both  much  more  general  and 
fL'spectable  than  it  now  is.  It  did  not  tlien,  l>y  any  means, 
occupy  the  low  place  in  the  scale  of  traffic  to  which  modern 
pride,  and  perhaps  modern  improvement,  have  reduced  it. 
At  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  those  engaged  in  this 
trade  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  good  substance  and 
of  unimpeachable  character  ;  trustworthy,  and,  in  their 
humble  sphere,  highly  respectable — circumstances  which, 
doubtless,  imparted  to  their  calling  the  consideration  which 
it  then  enjoyed.  The  reason  lies  on  the  surface :  the  tirade 
was  then  both  a  more  extensive  and  a  more  important  one 
than  it  is  now,  and  required  a  much  greater  capital  ;  for 
there  being  then  none  of. those  rapid  and  commodious  con- 
veyances for  transporting  merchandise  from  place  to  place 
which  are  now  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  the  greater 
part  of  this  business  was  then  done  by  the  packmen,  who 
combined  tlie  two  characters  of  merciiants  and  c  irriers  ;  and 
in  this  double  capacity  supplied  m  \ny  of  the  shops  of 
J''dinburgli  and  Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns,  with 
English  manufactures.  Tiiose,  therefore,  who  would  con- 
ceive of  the  packman  of  old,  an  indift'erently-clad  and 
fquivocal-looking  fellow,  with  a  wooden  box  on  his  back, 
containing  his  whole  stock,  v.'ould  form  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  peripatetic  merchant.  Their  conception  would 
not,  in  truth,  represent  the  man  at  all.  The  packman  of 
vore  kept  two  or  three  horses,  and  these  he  loaded  with  liis 
merchandise,  to  the  value  often  of  several  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  thus  he  perambulated  the  country,  passing  between 
Scotland  and  England,  conveying  the  goods  of  the  one  to 
the  other  ;  and  thus  maintaining  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  two  kingdoms. 

About  the  year  l^-iG,  this  trade  had  arrived  at  so  great  a 
height,  that  the  high  road  to  England  by  Gretna  Green 
was  thronged  with  those  engaged  in  it,  going  to  and  return, 
ing  from  the  sister  kingdom  with  their  loaded  ponies  ;  and 
H  merry  and  bustling  time  of  it  they  kept  at  the  Floshend 
Inn.  This  hostelry,  now  extinct,  was  long  a  favourite 
fesort  of  these  packmen,  or  pack-carriers,  as  they  were  more 
}!;enerally  or  more  properly  called.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Scotch  side  of  the  Horders,  near  to  Gretna  Green,  and  was 
kept  by  a  very  civil  an<l  obliging  person,  of  the  luminous 
name  of  John  Gas — a  little,  fat,  good-humoured,  landlord- 
looking  body,  with  a  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  his 
comfortable  condition — having  a  capital  business,  and  being 
very  much  at  his  ease,  both  in  mind  and  body.  His  house 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  pack-carriers — and  for  good 
reasons.  It  was  the  last  inn  of  any  note  on  the  Scotch  side, 
And  was,  of  consequence,  the  first  they  came  to  on  re-enter- 
ing their  native  country  from  tl»eir  expeditions  into  England. 
The  quarters,  besides,  «ere  in  themselves  excellent;  the 
accommodations  were  good;  and  the  fare  abundant, reasonable, 
and  of  the  first  quality — especially  the  liquor,  that  great 
sine  qua  }io>i  of  good  cheer.  In  addition  to  all  this,  John  Gas 
himself  was  the  very  pink  of  landlords  ;  humorous,  kind, 
attentive,  and  obligins  ;  possessing  that  valuable  qualitv  of 
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being  able  to  stand  almost  any  given  quantity  of  drink, 
which  enabled  him  to  distribute  his  presence  and  his  com- 
pany over  any  number  of  successive  guests.  Fiesh  as  a 
bedewed  daisy,  and  steady  as  a  wave-beaten  rnck,  he  was 
always  forthcoming,  whatever  might  have  been  the  amount 
of  previous  duty  he  had  performed  ;  and  what  might  remain 
yet  to  do  he  always  overtook,  and  executed  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  satisl'aclion  to  his  customers — no  instance 
having  been  known  of  his  having  been  placed  hurs  de  com. 
bat,  either  by  ale-cup  or  brandy-bottle.  '\Vitli  such  claims 
on  public  patronage,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  house 
secured  so  large  a  share  of  the  custom  of  the  itinerant 
merchants  of  tlie  time  ;  who,  so  much  did  they  appreciate 
the  comforts  of  the  Floshend  Inn,  and  so  much  were  tliev 
alive  to  the  merits  of  its  host,  that  they  would  not  rest,  foul 
or  fair,  dark  or  light,  anywhere  within  ten  miles  of  it.  A 
dozen  of  them  were  thus  frequently  assembled  together  at 
the  same  time  under  the  hospitable  roof;  and,  being  all 
known  to  each  other,  they  formed,  on  such  occasions,  a 
merry  corps — spending  freely,  and  sitting  down  all  together 
at  the  same  table.  A  more  amusing  or  more  entertaining 
company  could,  perhaps,  nowhere  be  found  ;  for  tliey  were 
all  shrewd,  intelligent  men — their  profession  and  their 
wandering  lives  putting  them  iu  possession  of  a  vast  store 
of  curious  adventure  and  anecdote,  and  tliron  ing  many  sights 
in  their  way  which  escape  the  local  fixtures  of  the  human 
race.  Naturally  of  a  gossiping  turn,  a  propensity  made  par- 
ticularly evident  when  they  chanced  to  meet  together  in 
such  a  way  as  we  have  described,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  each  other  with  narratives  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  that  was  strange,  and  enlivening  the  evening  by 
merry  tale  and  jest. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  month  of  JMarch  in  the  year 
]7i>0,  that  a  knot  of  these  worthies,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight,  was  assembled  in  the  clieerful  kitchen  of  the  Floshend 
Inn — an  apartment  they  preferred  for  its  superior  comfort,  its 
blazing  fire,  and  its  freedom  from  all  restraint.  Some  of  the 
guests  present  on  this  occasion  were  on  their  way  to  England  ; 
others  had  just  returned  from  it,  with  packs  of  Manchester 
goods  and  large  bales  of  Kendal  leather.  These  last,  and 
all  other  descriptions  of  merchandise  which  his  pack-carrier 
customers  brought,  were  stowed  in  a  large  room  in  the  inn, 
which  the  landlord  had  very  judiciously  and  very  properly 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  ;  while  the  horses  that  bore 
them  were  comfortably  quartered  in  the  commodious  and 
well-ordered  stables.  They  were  seated  on  either  side  ot 
the  fire,  with  a  small  round  table  between  them  ;  on  which 
stood  a  circle  of  glasses ;  in  the  centre  a  smoking  jug,  whose 
contentsmay  bereadilyguessed;  and  close  by  the  table  was  the 
landlord,  doing  the  honours  of  the  occasion — that  is,  making 
the  brandy- toddy,  and  filling  the  glasses  of  his  guests.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  was  in  great  glee,  being  precisely  in  his 
element,  the  situation  of  all  others  in  which  he  most  de- 
lighted— a  bowl  of  good  liquor  before  him,  aset  of  merry  go(  d 
friends  around  him,  and  the  prospect  of  a  neat,  snug 
[  reckoning  in  perspective.  The  conversation  amongst  the 
guests  was  general  ;  but  it  might  have  been  observed  that 
one  of  the  party  had  got  the  ear  of  the  landlord,  and  was 
telling  him,  in  an  under-tone,  some  curious  story  ;  for  the 
I  latter,  i>  ith   head   inclined   towards  the  facetious   narrator, 
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was  cluickliiig  and  smiikiiig  at  every  turn  of  the  liumorous 
tale.  At  leiigtli  a  sudden  roar  of  laughter  at  once  an- 
nounced its  consummation,  and  attracted  towards  himself 
the  general  attention  of  the  company. 

'■  WJiat's  tiiat,  mine  host .'"  wasnn  inquirj-put  hy  three  or 
four  at  once.  ''  Something  guid,  1  warrant  ;  for  that  was  a 
licarty  ane."  The  speaker  meant  Mr  Gas's  laugh.  "  What 
was't.''" 

"  It's  a  story,"  replied  he— the  tears  still  standing  in  his 
eyes — "  that  Andrew,  here,  has  hcen  telling  me,  aboot  the 
minister  o'  Kirkfodden  and  his  servant  lass — and  a  very 
guid  ane  it  is.  Andrew,  will  I  tell  it .'"  he  added,  turning 
round  to  the  person  who  had  tt  Id  him  the  stor}-. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  replied  A:. drew  ;  "  let  it  gang  to  the 
general  guid." 

"Aweel,  friends,"  said  mine  host,  now  confronting  his 
auditors,  "  the  minister  o'  Kirkfodden,  ye  maun  ken,  is, 
though  a  clergyman,  a  droll  sort  o'  bod}',  and  very  fund  o' 
a  curious  story,  and  still  fonder  o'  a  guid  joke — and  no  a  whit 
the  waur  is  he  o'  that ;  for  he  is  a  guid,  worthy  man,  as  1 
mysel  ken.  The  minister  had  a  servant  lass  they  ca'ed 
Jenny  Watcrstone — a  young,  £uid-lookin,  decent,  active 
quean  ;  and  she  had  a  sweetheart  o'  the  name  o'  David 
"Widrow — a  neighbouring  ploughman  lad,  a  very  decent 
theild  in  his  way — wha  used  to  come  skulkin  aboot  the 
manse  at  nights,  to  get  a  sicht  and  a  word  o'  Jenny,  with- 
oot  ony  objection  on  the  pairt  o'  the  minister,  wha  believed 
it  to  be,  as  it  really  was,  an  honourable  courtsliip  on  baith 
sides.  Ae  niclit,  being  later  in  Lis  garden  than  usual — 
indeed,  until  it  got  pretty  dark — the  minister's  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  by  a  loud  whisperin  on  the  ither  side  o' 
the  garden  wa',  just  opposite  to  where  he  stood.  lie  listened 
a  moment,  an'  soon  discovered  that  the  whisperers  were 
David  Widrow  an'  his  servant,  an'  overheard,  as  the  nieht 
was  uncommonly  lown,  the  following  conversation  betiveen 
the  lovin  pair  : — 

'  I  fear,  Jenn}','  said  David,  '  that  the  minister  winna 
be  owre  wecl  pleased  to  see  roe  comin  sac  often  aboot  the 
hooso.' 

'  I  dinna  think  he'll  be  ill  pleased,'  replied  Jenny. 
'  He's  no  ane  o'  that  kind.' 

'  Still,'  said  David,  '  I  had  better  let  the  nicht  fa',  noo 
an'  then,  before  I  come ;  and  then  he'll  no  see  me  mair  than 
four  times  a-week  or  sae.  He  canna  count  that  bein  very 
troublesome.' 

'  Just  as  ye  like,  David,'  said  she. 

'  But  hoo  am  I  to  let  ye  ken  Tin  here?'  inquired  the 
lover. 

'Ye  can  just  gie  a  rap  at  the  kitclien  ^\indow,  an'  I'll 
come  oot  to  ye,'  replied  the  girl. 

•  Very  wecl,'  said  David  ;  '  I'll  come  and  rap  at  the 
back  window  the  morn's  nicht.' 

'  Do  sae,'  replied  she  ;  '  an',  if  I  canna  get  oot  to  ye  at 
the  moment,  just  step  into  the  barn  till  I  come.  I'll  leave 
the  door  open  fur  ye.' 

This  matter  arranged,  the  lovers  parted,  little  suspect- 
ing who  had  overheard  them  ;  and  the  minister  went  into 
the  house.  On  the  following  evening,  a  little  after  dark, 
the  doctor,  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  plaid  belonging  to  his 
serving  man,  slipped  oot,  an',  stealin  up  behind  the  hoose 
till  he  cam  to  the  kitchen  window,  gave  the  preconcerted 
signal,  by  gently  tapping  on  it  with  his  fingers.  Jenny, 
who  was  employed  at  the  moment  in  bottlin  olT  a  sma' 
cask  o'  choice  strong  al(f  for  his  ain  particular  use,  im- 
mediately answered  the  ca',  raised  the  window,  an'  put  oot 
her  head. 

'  Is  that  you,  David  ?'  said  she. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  minister,  in  a  whisper  so  gentle  as  to  pre- 
vent her  recognising  his  voice. 

•  I  canna  get  to  ye  at  present,'  said  Jenny  ;  '  for  I'm  en- 
pajied  bottlin   some   ale,  an' maun  put  it  a' past   before   I 


gang  oot;  the  minrsler's  waitin  till  I  tak  it  up  the  stair; 
but  love  maks  clever  hands,  as  they  say,  an'  I'll  gie  ye 
something  to  keep  ye  frae  wearyin,  in  the  meantime,  till  I 
come.'  Sayin  this,  she  handed  hira  oot  a  bottle  o  the  ale, 
an'  a  basket,  containin  some  cakes  an'  cheese.  '  Now.' 
said  she,  '  tak  thae  ana  to  the  bam  wi'  ye,  David,  an'  tak 
a  bite  an'  a  soup  till  I  come.'  And  she  drew  down  tlie 
window  and  resumed  her  work.  The  minister,  without 
sayin  a  word,  retiied  wi'  his  booty,  and  placed  it  in  a  dark 
corner  at  a  little  distance.  In  a  short  lime  he  again  re- 
tuincd  to  tlie  window,  an'  again  rapped.  The  window  was 
promptly  thrown  up,  an'  -Jenny's  head  thrust  oot. 

'Can  ye  gie's  anither  bottle,  J<;nny  .>'  said  the  minister, 
speaking  as  low  as  before,  and  disguising  his  voice  as  well 
as  he  could- 

'  Anither  bottle,  David  !'  exdaimed  Jenny,  in  surprise. 
"Gude  save  us  frae  a'  evil!  hae  ye  finished  a  hail  bottle 
already  ?  Jly  troth,  that's  clever  wark  !  But  I  canna  gi' 
ye  anitiicr  the  nicht,  David.  It's  a'  put  past.  Besides,  y« 
hae  aneuch  for  ae  nicht.' 

'  Weel,  weel,'  said  the  minister ;  '  come  oot  as  sune  as 
ye  can,  Jenny.'    And  lie  again  slippit  awa. 

ThLkkin,  noo,  that  he  couldna  cany  the  joke  farther  wi' 
safet)',  as  there  was  great  risk  o'  the  real  David  appearin, 
the  minister  slippit  into  the  house,  tlirew  off  his  plaid,  and 
went  to  a  little  back  window  that  was  immediately  over  the 
kitchen  one,  from  which  he  could,  by  a  little  cautious 
management,  both  see  and  overhear,  uuobserved,  all  that 
should  pass  between  Jenny  and  her  lover,  when  he  came  on 
the  stage.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long  for  this.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  taken  his  station,  he  saw  David  come 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  steal,  with  cautious 
steps,  towards  the  kitchen  window.  He  rapped.  The 
window  was  raised ;  but  evidently  w  i'  some  impatience. 

'Gude  bless  me,  Davie  I  are  ye  there  again  already? 
said  Jenny,  somewhat  testily.  '  Dear  me,  man,  can  ye  no 
hae  patience  a  bit  ?  I'll  come  to  y«  immediately.'  And, 
without  waitin  for  any  answer,  she  again  banged  down  the 
window. 

David  was  confounded  at  this  treatment  ;  but,  as  Jenny 
had  gien  him  nae  time  to  mak  ony  remark  for  her  edifi- 
cation, he  mad«  one  or  two  for  his  ain. 

'  Here  agdin  !'  he  said,  muttering  to  himself — '  here 
already  !  Can  I  Ho  hae  patience  !"  Then,  after  a  pause — 
'  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?     ^\'hat  can  she  mean  :' 

This  was  a  question,  however,  which  Jenny  herself  only 
could  explain,  and  for  this  explanation  David  had  to  wait 
with  what  patience  he  could  conveniently  spare.  But  he 
certainly  hadna  to  tarry  lang;  for,  in  twa  or  three  minutes 
after,  a  soft,  low  voice  was  heard  saying — 

'  Whar  are  ye,  David  ?' 

'Here,'  quoth  David,  in  the  same  cautious  voice. 

'  Dear  me,  man,'  s;tid  Jenny,  '  what  was  a'  ver  hurry? 
I'm  sure  ae  rap  at  the  window  was  as  guid  as  twenty. 
Ye  micht  hae  been  sure  I  wad  come  to  ye  as  sune  as  I 
could.' 

'  Hurry,  Jenny  !  What  do  ye  mean  ?  I  was  only  ance 
at  the  window,'  replied  David.  '  Ye  surely  canna  ca'  that 
impatience. 

'  Ye're  fou,  Davie — that's  plain,'  said  Jennv.  '  The 
bottle  o'  ale  has  gane  to  j-er  head,  and  yc've  forgotten.  Nae 
wonder ;  it  wasna  sma'  beer,  I  warrant  ye,  but  real  double 
stoot.  Catch  the  minister  drinkin  onything  else  !  Thae 
black-coats  ken  what's  guid  for  them.'  And,  without 
waitin  for  ony  answer,  she  proceeded  : — '  But  whar  hae  ye 
left  the  baske"t,  Davie  ?      Is't  in  the  barn  ?' 

'  Jenny,'  said  David — now  perfectly  bewildered  by  all 
this,  to  liim,  w  holly  incomprehensible  raving — '  ye  say 
I'm  fuu  ;  but,  if  I'm  no  greatly  mistaen,  yc'rc  the  fouest  o' 
the  twa.'  And  he  peered  into  her  face  to  see  how  far 
.njipearanccs  Avould  confirm  his  conjectures. 
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'Awa  \\V  yc,  yc  stupid  go«k  !'  said  Jenny,  pusliing  liini 
pood-n:itureilly  from  her.  '  Ye'ro  just  asfou's  the  Baltic — 
that's  jilain.  liut  toll  me,  man,  whar  yc  put  tlic  basket ;  for 
it  may  be  missed.      I  houp  yc  liacna  forgotten  tliat  too?" 

'  Jennj','  replied  David,  now  somewliat  niair  sincerely, 
'  "ill  yc  tell  mc  at  anco  \\h.it  yc  mean  ?  What  bottles  o' 
ale  and  liaskets  are  j'C  speakin  aboot  ?' 

'Ila!  ha!  Like  as  yedinnaken!"  said  Jenny,  looking 
archly,  and  giving  her  lover  another  push.  '  That's  a  guid 
ane  1  To  driidc  my  ale,  and  eat  my  bread  and  cheese,  and 
then  deny  it!' 

1  leave  you,  guid  frecnds,  (said  the  narrator  here,)  to 
conjecture  ■what  were  David's  feelings,  and  to  conceive 
\vhat  were  his  looks,  v^hilc  Jenny  was  thus  charging  him 
with  ingratitude.  I'll  no  attempt  a  description  o'  them.  A' 
this  time  the  minister  was  lookm  owre  his  window,  richt 
abune  the  lovers,  and  heard  every  word  o'  what  they  said  ; 
but  he  keepit  quiet  fill  the  argument  should  come  to  a 
crisis.  In  the  meantime  the  conversation  between  the 
lovers  proceeded. 

'  Jenn}-.'  said  David,  in  repVy  to  her  last  remark,  'ye're 
either  daft  or  tbu — and  that's  the  end  o't.  Sac  let  us  speak 
aboot  something  else  if  yc  can.' 

'  Do  ye  mean  to  say,  David,'  replied  Jenny — now  getting 
somewhat  serious  too,  and  a  little  surprised,  in  her  turn,  at 
seeing  the  perfect  composure  of  her  lover,  and  the  utter 
unconsciousness  expressed  on  his  countenance — '  do  ye 
mean  to  say  that  I  didna  gie  ye  a  bottle  o'  ale  and  a  basket 
o'  bread  and  cheese  oot  o'  the  window  there,  aboot  a  quarter 
o  an  hour  syne  ?' 

'  Never  saw  them,  nor  heard  o'  them,'  replied  David, 
with  great  coolness. 

'  Ta  !  nonsense,  man!'  said  Jenny,  with  impatient  cre- 
dulity. '  And  did  ye  no  come  and  seek  anither.''  and  did  ye 
no  come  three  or  four  times  to  the  window.''' 

'  Naelhing  o'  the  kind,'  replied  David,  briefly,  but  with 
the  same  calmness  and  composure  as  before.  'I  never  got 
a  bottle  o'  ale  an'  a  basket  o'  bread  frae  ye  oot  o'  that 
window;  I  never  sought  anither  frao  yc  ;  and  I  hae  been 
only  ance  at  that  window  this  blessed  nicht.' 

There  was  nae  resisting  belief  to  a  disclaimer  sae  coolly, 
sae  calmly,  and  sae  pointedly  made  ;  and  Jenny  acknow- 
ledged this  by  immediately  exclaiming,  in  the  utmost  dis- 
may and  alarm — 

'  Lord  preserve  me,  then  !  wha  was't  that  got  them,  and 
whar  are  they  .''' 

Her  queries  were  instantly  answered. 

'  It  was  me  that  got  them,  Jenny  ;  and  they're  owre  in 
yon  corner  yonder,'  said  the  minister,  in  a  loud  whisjier, 
and  now  thrusting  his  head  oot  o'  the  Avindow. 

Jenny  looked  up  for  an  instant  in  hoiror,  uttered  a 
loud  scream,  and  fled.  David  looked  up,  too,  for  a  second, 
and  then  set  after  her  as  fast  as  he  coukl  birr  ;  leavin  the 
facetious,  but  worthy  minister  in  convulsions  o'  laughter. 

And  that,  my  frcends,  (here  said  the  merry  landlord,) 
is  the  story  o'  the  minister  o'  Kirkfodden  and  his  servant 
lass,  as  tauld  to  mc  by  my  guid  freen,  Andrew,  here" — lay- 
ing his  hand  kindly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  person  he  alluded 
to.  The  narrator  was  rewarded  for  his  story,  or  rather  for 
his  manner  of  telling  it — for  in  this  art  he  excelled — by  a 
continued  roar  of  laughter  from  his  auditor}'.  When  this 
had  subsided — 

'•  Come  now,"  he  said,  "  put  in  ycr  glasses.  Tko  best 
stor)'  's  no  the  waur  o'  a  weetin.  It  looks  as  wcel  again 
through  a  glass  o'  toddy." 

The  invitation  thus  liumorousi)-  given  was  at  once  obeyed. 
Li  a  twinkling  a  circle  of  empty  glasses,  like  a  garde  ilti 
corps,  surrounded  the  bowl,  and  were  soon  replenished,  with 
a  dexterity  and  skill  which  long  pr.'.ctice  alone  could  have 
given  the  artist.  His  well-practised  hand  and  arm  skimmed 
the  ponderous  vessel  as  lightly  over  the  glasses  as  if  it  had  i 


been  a  cream-pot ;  filling  each  of  the  latter  as  it  went  along 
to  exactly  the  same  height — nut  a  drop  in  or  over — with  a 
precision  that  was  truly  beautiful  to  behold. 

The  glasses,  which  had  been  thus  scientilically  filled,  having 
been  again  emptied,  the  landlord  suddenly  fixed  his  look 
on  another  of  his  guests,  who  was  sitting  up  in  one  of  the 
furthest  corners,  by  the  fireside,  and  to  whom  his  attention 
had  been  directed  by  observing  him  musing  and  smiling  .it 
intervals,  as  if  tickled  bv  the  suggestions  of  his  imagination. 
lie  rightly  took  them  for  symptoms  of  a  story,  and  acted 
upon  this  impression. 

"  James,"  he  said,  addressing  the  person  alluded  to,  who 
was  at  the  moment  gaz'ng abstractedly  on  the  fire,  "  if  I'm 
no  mistaen,  ye  hae  something  to  tell  thai  mieht  amuse  us. 
Ye're  lookin  like  it,  at  ony  rate,  if  that  smirk  at  the  corner 
o'  yer  mouth  has  ony  intefligence  in't." 

James  turned  round,  and,  with  a  smile  that  was  gradually 
acquiring  breadth,  said  that  he  was  "  thinkin  about  Tarn 
lirodie  and  the  kirn." 

"  I  was  sure  o't,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  triumphantl}'. 
"  What  aboot  l\ini  and  the  kirn,  James.''" 

"  There's  little  in't,"  replied  the  other;  "but  I'll  tell  it 
for  the  guid  o'  the  company."  And  he  immediately  went  on. 
"  I  dare  say  the  maisfe  o'  ye  hc-re  ken  Tarn  Brodie  o'  the 
Broomhouse  ;  and  them  that  dinna  may  noo  learn  that  he's 
a  sma'  farmer,  as  wecl  as  unco  sma'  man,  in  a  certain  part 
o'  Annandale.  He  is  in  but  very  indift'erent  circumstances, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  a  sair  struggle  wi'  the  world  ;  but 
this  is  no  to  hinder  him,  as  hoo  should  it,  frae  liaein  a  maist 
extraordinar  fondness  for  cream  ;  but  it  ought  to  hinder 
him  frae  takin  every  opportunity,  ■which  he  does,  o'  his 
Avife's  bein  oot  o'  the  way,  to  steal  frae  his  ain  kirn,  to  the 
serious  detriment  o'  his  ain  interest.  His  wife  entertains 
the  same  opinion  ;  for  she's  obliged  to  watch  him  like  a  cat  ; 
and,  when  she  does  catch  him  at  the  forbidden  vessel,  or 
discovers  that  be  has  been  there — which  she  often  does,  by 
the  ring  aboot  his  mouth,  when  she  has  come  so  suddenly 
on  him  as  no  to  gie  him  time  to  remove  the  evidence — she 
does  pepper  him  sweetly  wi'  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
her  haun  ;  for  she's  a  trimmer,  though  a  weel-behaved, 
hard-working  woman.  A'  her  watchfu'ness,  however,  and 
a'  the  wappins  she  could  gie  her  husband,  could  neither 
cure  him  o'  his  propensity,  nor  prevent  him  indulging  it 
whenever  he  thought  he  could  do  it  withoot  bein  detected. 

It  happened  ae  day,  that  Mrs  Brodie  had  some  errand  to 
a  neighbouring  farm-house,  ■\^hieh  she  behoved  to  execute 
personally.  Having  dressed  herself  a  little  better  than 
ordinary  for  this  purpose,  she  cam  to  her  husband,  who 
was  at  the  moment  delvin  in  the  kailyard  behind  the  house, 
told  him  where  she  was  gaun,  and  desired  him  to  look  after 
the  weans  till  her  return.  'J'his  task,  Tarn,  of  course, 
readily  undertook,  and  continued  to  delve  awa  as  com- 
posedly as  if  his  wife's  proposed  absence  had  suggested  no 
other  idea  to  him.  He,  in  short,  looked  as  innocent  of  a 
sinister  purpose  as  a  man  could  do  ;  although  at  that  very 
moment  the  cunnin  little  rascal's  mind  was  fu'  o'  the  idea 
o'  mnkin  a  dive  at  the  kirn,  the  moment  his  wife's  back 
was  turned.  And  he  soon  made  these  evil  intentions 
manifest  enough.  While  his  wife  was  speakin  to  him, 
leavin  the  bairns  in  his  charge,  Tam  never  raised  his 
head,  but  continued  delvin  awa  wi'  great  assiduity.  He 
was,  in  fact,  afraid  to  lift  his  head,  for  fear  that  his  wife 
should  discover  his  joy  on  his  countenance,  and  tak  some 
means  o'  bafflin  his  designs.  Although,  however,  he  didna 
raise  his  head  while  she  was  speakin  to  him,  he  did  it  the 
instant  she  left  him.  While  continuin  bent  as  if  in  the  act  o' 
workin,  he  looked  after  her  till  she  disappeared  down  a 
brae,  at  the  distance  o'  aboot  a  hundred  yards,  when  he 
stood  erect,  stuck  his  spade  in  the  ground,  and  Avent  wi' 
deliberate  step  into  the  boose.  Tiiis  deliberation,  however 
did  not  proceed  so  much  from  a.  consciousness  of  secuiiijr 
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as  to  prevent  exciting  tlie  suspicion  o'  his  ain  weans,  -vvliom 
he  did  not  wish  to  trust  with  tlie  secret  o'  his  intended 
depredations  on  the  kirn,  for  fear  they  should  tell  tlieir 
mother,  as,  had  they  known  it,  they  certainly  would — per- 
Iiaps  not  deliberately,  but  they" would  blab  it.  This  risk, 
therefore,  he  resolved  not  to  run.  On  entering  the  kitchen 
whar  the  weans  war,  to  the  number  o'  three  or  four — 

'  What  keeps  ye  a'  in  the  hoose  sic  a  nice  bonny  day  as 
this  ?'  said  he  ;  '  awa  and  play  yersels  in  the  yard  for  a  wee  ; 
and,  as  I'm  wearied  and  gaun  to  rest  myscl,  ye  can  come 
and  tell  me  whan  ye  see  yer  mitlier  eomin.  Ye  can  see 
Jicr,  ye  ken,  frae  the  tap  o'  the  yard  a  lang  way  aif.  Noo,' 
lie  said,  addrcssin  the  last  o'  the  urchins,  as  they  scampered 
cot,  in  obedience  to  their  father's  commands,  '  noo,  mind 
and  let  me  ken  the  moment  your  mother  comes  in  sight.' 
The  boy  promised,  and  rushed  out  after  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  'I'he  coast  was  now  clear;  Tarn's  progress  thus  far 
was  triurnph.ant.  He  had  never  had'before  sae  fair  a  field 
For  operations,  and  he  felt  all  the  satisfaction  that  his  happy 
situation  was  capable  of  alfording. 

Ilavin  got  the  weans  oot,  he  advanced,  to,  the  door,  shut 
it,  and,  to  prevent  any  unseasonable  intrusion,  locked  it — at 
least  he  tliocht  he  had  done  so,  but  the]  bolthad  missed.  Un- 
aware of  this  circumstance,  lie  proceeded  to  his  operations 
with  a  feeling  of  perfe^ct  security.  Having  gone  into  the  room 
■where  the  kirn  was,  he  lifted  the  large  stone  by  which  the 
lid  was  kept  down  and  placed  it  on  the  Hoor.  This  done,  he 
lifted  the  lid  itself,  and  next  the  clean  white  cloth  which  is 
usually  thrown  first  on  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  These  all 
removed,  the  glorious  substance  .appeared — thick,  rich,  and 
yellow.  The  glutton  gazed  on  it  a  moment  with  a  rapturous 
eye;  but  there  was  no  time  to  bo  lost,  lie  had  provided 
himself  with  a  small  tin  jug.  This  he  now  dipped  into  the 
delicious  semi-fluid  mass,  raised, it  to  his  lips,  and  quaffed 
it  off  as  fast  as  its  consistency  would  admit.  Again  he 
dipped  and  again  he  swilled ;  and,  to  make  everything  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  he  next  drew  a  chair  to  the  kirn, 
sat  down  on  it,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  in  this  luxurious 
and  deliberate  attitude  proceeded  v>'ith  his  debauch.  While 
in  the  act  of  pouring  down  his  throat  the  fifth  or  sixth  jug, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eye — though  half  closed,  from 
an  overpowering  sense  of  enjoyment — caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
castle  o'  cakes  and  a  plate  filled  \vi  rolls  o'  fresh  butter,  that 
stood  on  the  upper  shelf  of  a  cupboard  fastened  high  upon  the 
wa'  in  ane  o'  the  corners  o'  the  apartment.  The  sight  was 
tempting;  for  he  felt  at  that  moment  somewhat  hungry,  and 
he  tliocht,  besides,  the  cakes  and  butter  would  eat  delight- 
fully wi'  the  cream — and  there  is  Jittle  doot  they  would. 
Filled  wi'  this  new  idea,  he  rose. frae  his  chair,  and  approached 
the  cupboard  wi'  the  intention  o'  sackin  it  ;  but  it  was  owre 
high  for  him. (lie  was  a  very  little  man.)  This  however,  he  was 
perfectly  aware  o'.  So  he  took  a  stool  in  his  hand,  placed  it. 
and  mounted  ;  but  was  still  several  inches  from  the  mark. 
Finding  this,  he  descended,  put  another  stool  on  the  top 
o'  the  first,  and,  on  again  mounting,  found  himself  just  barely 
within  reach  o'  the  prize  I3y  seizing,  however,  a  fast  hold 
o'  ane  o'  the  shelves  o'  the  cupboard  by  one  hand,  he  found  he 
could  raise  liimsel  up  sufiiciently  high  to  accomplish  the 
purposed  robbery  wi'  the  ither.  Discovering  this,  he  grasped 
the  shelf,  and  was  just  in  the  act  o'  raisin  himsel  up  bv  its 
means,  when  the  stool  on  which  he  was  standin  (he  had  stood 
owre  near  the  end  o't)  suddenly  canted  up  and  left  him  sus- 
pended to  the  cupboard  shelf  ;  for  he  held  on  like  grim  death, 
kiekin  and  spurrin  awain  a.vain  attempt  to  recover  his  footin. 
riiis\vas  a  slate  o'  things  that  couldna  continue  long  ;  either  he 
must  come  doon  himsel,  or  the  cupboard  must  .come  doon 
alang  wi'  him — and  the  latter  was  the  upshot.  Down  came 
the  cupboard  ;  wi'  everything  that  was  in  it — and  it  was  fiiled 
wi'  cheeiiy  and  crystal^^snuuh  on  the  floor  wi'  a  dreadfu  crash, 
and  Tain  below  it.  There  wasna  a  hail  glass,  cup,  or  plate 
Isft  ;  and  the  rows  o'  butter  were  rollin  in  a' directions  throush 


the  floor.  Here  was  a  pretty  business  ;  and  the  puir  culprit 
knew  it.  Cantin  away  the  cupboard  frae  aboon  him.  he 
slowly  rose  (for  he  was  not  at  all  much  hurt)  to  bis  feet, 
infinitely  mair  distressed  wi'  fear  for  his  wife's  vengeance 
than  wi'  regret  for  his  ain  loss.  At  this  instant — that  is, 
just  as  he  had  g.iincd  his  feet  and  was  lookin  ruefully  down 
on  the  wreck  he  had  occasioned — ane  o'  his  bairns  cam  runnin 
to  the  door,  and  bawled  out  the  delightful  intelligence — 

'  Faither,  mv  mother's  comin  !' 

The  horrible  announcement  roused  him  from  his  reve- 
rie and  instantly  put  him  on  the  alert.  lie  had  pre- 
sence o'  mind  eneuch  left  to  recollect  that  the  cupboard 
wasna  a'  he  had  to  answer  for.  There  was  the  kirn,  which, 
in  its  present  denuded  state,  told  an  ugly  tale.  lie  flew  to 
remedy  this.  He  snatched  up  the  towel,  spread  it  over  the 
mouth  o't,  lifted  the  huge  stone  with  which  all  had  been 
secured,  dashed  it  down — on  what.'  on  the  lid?  Xo,  in  his 
hurrv  and  confusion  he  forgot  the  lid.  On  the  towel — and 
down  \vent  towel  and  stone  into  the  kirn,  and  the  hitter  witli 
such  force  as  fairly  knocked  out  the  bottom,  and  sent  llie 
whole  contents  streamin  owre  the  floor.  At  this  particularly 
felicitous  moment,  his  wife  entered  the  outer  door,  when  the 
first  thing  she  met  was  the  colly  dog  wi'  a  row  o'  the  fresh 
butter  in  his  mouth.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  this  wad 
hae  been  a  provokin  aneuch  sicht  to  her,  but  a  glimpse  at  the 
same  instant  o'  the  dreadfu  ruin  within  made  it  appear  but  a 
sma'  matter  indeed.  On  enterinon  the  scene  o' devastation  she 
fand  the  culprit  standing  almost  senseless  and  speechless  wi' 
terror  and  horror,  and  every  other  stupifvin  feeling  that  can 
be  named,  in  the  middle  o'  the  ruins  he  had  created,  and  up 
to  the  shoe-mouth  in  cream. 

'  An  awfu  business  this,  Jlaggv,'  he  said,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice.  It  was  a'  he  got  leave  to  s;iy  ;  for,  in  the  next  moment, 
he  was  felled  wi'  the  stroke  o'  a  besom ;  and  when  he  re- 
sumed his  feet,  which  he  did  almost  instantly,  he  took  to  bis 
heels,  and  didna  venture  hame  again  till  wife  and  weans 
were  a'  lang  in  their  beds.  Tarn  neer  touched  the  kirn  after 
this. 

"  And  here,"  said  the  narrator, "  ends  my  story  o'  Tam 
Brodie  and  the  kirn." 

"  An'  a  very  guid  ane  it  is,"  rejoir.ed  the  landlord,  tak    _• 
off  a  cold  half  glass  of  punch  that  stood  before  him.     '  I  i, 
Tam    o'   the    IJroomhouse  as  weel   as  I   ken  ony  nne  l.i 
and  it's  just  as  like  him  as  can  be.     William,"  added  i; 
host,  now  turning  and    addressing  another  member  of  ; 
company — a  quiet,  mild-looking  man,  whom    one  could  lu't 
a  priori,  have  suspected  of  being  a  joker — "that's  nearly  as 
guid  a  ane  as  tlie  Blue  Bonnet.     Do  ye  mind  that  story.' " 
William  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  I  mind  it  weel  aneuch."  he  replied  ;  "-butit  was  rather  a 
serious  affair — at  least  it  micht  hae  been  sae,  and  I'm  no  fonJ 
o'  recollectin  't. 

"  Nonsense,  man  ;  nae  harm  cam  o't,"  said  the  other ;  "  and 
it  was  harmlessly  meant." 

"  But  it  micht  hae  been  a  bad  business,"  said  William. 

"  But  it  wasna,"  said  mine  host  ;  "  and,  as  I  dinna  believe 
there's  ane  here  that  ever  heard  the  story,  Jt  wish  ye  wad  let 
me  tell  it." 

"It's  no  worth  tellin,"  said  the  other. 

"  111  tak  mv  chance  o'  tliat,"  replied  the  landlord  ;  "  if  it's 
counted  worthless,  I'll  tak  the  wyte  o't.   Do  ye  gie  me  leave  ?" 

"  A  wilfu  man  maun  hae  his  ain  wav — do  as  you  like," 
rejoined  William  Brydon,  affecting  a  chariness  he  did  hot 
altogether  feel. 

TJius  regularly  licensed,  tlie  narrator  began  : — 

"  About  twa  or  three  years  syne,  there  used  to  conn 
about  this  house  o'  mine  a  wee  bit  whupper-snapper  body  o' 
an  English  bagman.  An  impudent,  upsettin  brat  he  was, 
although  no  muckle  higher  than  that  table.  The  favourite 
theme  o'  this  wee  ill-tongued  rascal — for  he  had  a  vile  ane— 
was  abusin    Scotland,  an'  a'  that  war  in't,  for  a   parcel   • 
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3tio;ikin,  mingry,  beggarly  loons.  This  was  liis  constant  talk 
(vlierever  he  was,  and  wliaevur  he  might  be  am.ing.  I  ilid- 
na  mind  him  mysel  ;  for  the  cratur  \v;isna  a  bad  customer, 
and  he  was,  besides,  such  a  wretched-lookin  body — I  mean  as 
to  size  and  figure,  for  he  was  aye  weol  aneuch  jiut  on  — 
tliat  puttin  a  haun  to  liim  was  out  o'  the  question.  Ye 
couldna  hac  blawn  upon  him,  but  ye  wad  hae  been  in  for 
murder,  or  culpable  homicide  at  the  very  least.  But,  although 
I  kecpit  a  calm  songh  wi'  him,  and  didna  mind  his  abusive 
jabberin,  it  wasna  sae  wi'  everybody  ;  and  there  was  nane 
bore  it  waur  than  oor  frecnd  Willjam  I3rydon  here,  wha  aften 
forgetliered  wi'  him  in  this  boose.  WiUiam  couldna  endure 
the  cratur,  and  mony  a  sair  wrangle  they  had  wi'  the  tongue  ; 
but  the  Englishman's  was  by  far  the  glilibest,  though  Wil- 
liam's was  the  weightier.  It  chanced  that  M'illiam  and  the 
little  gabby  Englishman  met  bere,  both  on  their  way  to 
Kngland,  ae  day  sune  after  the  execution  o'  the  rebels  in 
Carlisle — a  time  whan  the  Scots,  as  ye  a'  dootlessken,  war  in 
unco  bad  odour  throughoot  a'  England,  and  especially  in 
Carlisle,  whar  the  feelin  ran  sae  high  that  no  person  wearin 
ony  piece  o'  dress  which  smelt  in  the  least  o'  Scotland  was 
safe  in  the  streets.  And  wjia  was  sae  vindictive  against  the 
rascally  rebels,  asheca'cd  them,  as  oor  wee  bagman.''  'Ileadin  , 
and  hangin's  owre  guid  for  the  villains,'  he  wad  say.  'TJiey 
should  be  roa.sted  before  a  slow  fire,  like  sae  mony  shouthers 
o'  mutton.'  Oh,  he  had  a  bitter  spite  at  them  !  It  was  aboot 
this  time,  ns  I  said,  that  he  and  oor  freend  here  met  in  my 
lioose — and,  as  usual,  they  had  a  tremendous  yokin  ;  but  it 
was,  on  this  occa.sion,  a'  aboot  the  rebels;  for  this  uas  the 
thing  uppermost  in  the  wee  bagman's  mind  at  the  time.  It 
was  a  grand  catch  for  him,  and  he  made  the  maJst  o't.  In 
short,  a'  his  abuse  now  took  this  particular  direction. 

Notwithstanding  William  and  the  bagman's  constant 
quarrelin,  and  their  mutual  dislike  o'  each  ither,  they  aye 
drank  thegither  whan  they  met,  and  whiles -took  guid  scours 
o't,  and  lang  sederunts  ;  but  it  wasna  for  love,  ye'll  readily 
believe,  they  sat  thegither:  na,  na,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
o'  gettin  a  guid  worryiu  at  ane  anither  ;  so  that  they  may 
be  said  to  hae  sought  each  ither's  company  oot  o'  a  kind  0' 
lovin  hatred  to  ane  anither.  In  the  afternoon  0'  which  I'm 
speakin,  the  twa,  as  usual,  dranlv  and  quarreled ;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  towards  the  end  o'  their  sederunt,  that  oor 
freend  here,  instead  o'  gettin  angrier,  as  he  used  to  do,  as  the 
contest  drew  towards  a  close,  grew  aye  the  wlmer  ;  and, 
what  astonished  me  still  mair,  suddenly  shewed  a  strong 
disposition  to  curry  favour  with  his  antagonist,  and  actually 
so  far  succeeded,  by  dint  0'  soothin  words,  as  to  induce  the 
bagman  to  extend  the  hand  o'  friendship  and  good  fellousliip 
lo  him — swearing  that  William  was,  after  all,  adevilisli  good 
fellow,  for  a  Scotchman.  The  bagman,  however,  was  by  this 
time,  pretty  weel  on  by  the  head  ;  and  this  micht  hae  had 
some  share  in  producing  this  new-born  kindness  for  the 
Scotchman.  However  this  may  be,  being  both  anxious  to 
get  on  to  Carlisle  that  night,  they  agreed — such  good  freends 
had  they  thus  suddenly  become — to  travel  together.  This 
settled,  their  horses  were  brought  to  the  door.  William's 
packs  had  been  sent  on  before,  and  he  had  hired  ane  o'  my 
horses  to  carry  him  into  Carlisle.  Just  as  they  were  gaun  oot 
llie  passage  there,  to  the  door  to  mount,  William  hings  back  a 
iiit,  iettin  the  bagman  gang  on  before  him,  and  whispers  into 
my  ear — 

'  I'll  play  that  pockpudJin  a  pliskle  yet.  Hae  ye  such  a 
thing  as  an  auld  broad  bonnet  aboot  ye,  that  ye  could  lend 
me.^'  Little  dreamin  what  he  was  gaun  to  do  ^^  ith  it,  I 
replied  I  had  ;  and  ruuuin  into  the  kitchen  here,  I  took  down 
frae  a  nail  ane  that  I  used  to  wear  when  gaun  aboot  the 
giirden,  and  gave  it  to  him.  William  took  it,  rowed  it 
np,  and  thrust  it  in  his  pocket,  w  ithout  savin  a  word,  and,  in 
three  minutes  after,  the  twa  war  atF. 

On  arrivin  within  aboot  a  mile  o'  Carli.sle,  Willie  proposed 
tc-  the  bagman  that  they  should  f:o  into  a  public-housp.  that 


was  on  the  road-side,  and  hae  something  before  tliry  entered 
tJietoon,as  they  required  to  part  a  wee  on  this  side  o't  — 
William  having,  he  said,  some  sma'  business  to  do  aff  the  road. 
To  this  proposal  the  Englishman  readily  agreed,  and  in  ihev 
gaed,  leavin  their  horses  at  the  door.  Here  William  plied 
the  bagman — nothing  loth,  for  be  was  a  drucken  wee  rascal — 
wi'  brandy  till  he  began  to  wink,  and  no  to  be  perfectly 
certain  wliich  end  o'  him  was  uppermost.  Having  reduced 
him  to  this  condition,  his  friend  proposed  that  tliey  fjiould 
be  moving,  w  hen  they  both  got  up  for  that  purpose. 

'  Where's  my  'al  ?  said  the  bagman,  turnin  round  to  look  for 
the  article  he  named. 

'  Here  it's,  man,'  said  William,  coming  bLhind  him  and 
clapping  the  bomiet  on  his  head. 

'  Thank  you,  friend  !'  replied  the  bagman,  generously 
believin    that,   as   he   felt    suniclhiug    put   upon   his    head, 

must  be  his  hat  ;  and,  thus  theekit,  he  walked  to  the 
door  and  mounted  his  horse,  as  grave  and  composed  as  if  a' 
was  right,  and  rode  off  wi'  William  along  side  o'  him. 
They  hadna  ridden  far,  liowever,  when  his  friend,  for 
obvious  reasons,  desirous  of  being  quit  o'  his  companion, 
said  be  was  sorry  that  they  maun  now  part,  he  requiring, 
as  he  told  him  before,  to  turn  off  the  road  a  Lit.  On  this 
they  shook  hands  and  parted.  The  bagman  hadna  pro- 
ceeded far  wi'  the  notorious  badge  o'  Scotland — the  broad 
blue  bonnet — on  his  head,  till  he  found  himself,  he  could 
not  conceive  bow,  an  object  of  marked  attention  to  a'  the 
passers  bv.  At  length,  as  he  approached  the  town,  this 
attention  became  gradually  more  and  more  alarming,  and 
began  at  the  same  time  to  be  accompanied  by  such  symptoms 
as  plainly  evinced  that  it  was  not  of  a  pleasant  character. 

Popular  notice,  the  bagman  very  weel  saw,  he  had  at- 
tained by  some  means  or  other ;  but  be  also  saw  as  weei 
that  this  by  no  means  meant  popular  admiration  ;  for  in 
every  face  that  was  turned  towards  him  there  was  an  angry 
scowl.  Amazed  and  confounded  at  being  thus  so  strangely 
and  disagreeably  marked,  the  poor  little  Englisliman  looked 
first  at  his  legs  and  then  at  his  horse,  leaning  forward  for 
this  purpose,  and  then  examined  his  own  outer  man  all  over, 
to  see  if  he  could  discern  anything  wrong  with  either, 
that  might  account  for  his  sudden  elevation  in  the  public 
mind;  but  he  found  nothing — all  was  right,  and  the  little 
b:igman  wa?  more  perplexed  than  ever.  He  rode  on,  how- 
ever— as  what  else  could  he  do  .'' — and  at  length  entered  the 
town.  Here  the  general  attention  became  still  more  strikingly 
marked  :  people  stood  on  the  streets  and  stared  broadly 
at  him  ;  and,  when  he  had  passed,  looked  after  him,  and 
shook  their  heads.  At  length  matters  came  to  a  crisi.s. 
This  approacJied  by  occasional  cries  of  '  Doon  wi'  the  rebel !' 
'  Doon  wi'  the  Scotch  cut-throat !'  '  Hang  tlie  robber !' '  Head 
him  !  Head  him  !'  If  confounded  before,  the  little  bag- 
man was  now  ten  times  more  so.  These  terms  could  never 
apply  to  him,  and  yet  they  were  most  palpably  directed  ti 
him..  M'hat  on  earth  could  it  Liean  .'  lo  be  t;il;en,  too,  for 
a  character  which  of  all  others  he  most  abhorred.  It  was 
unaccountable' — most  extraordinary.  In  the  meantime,  both 
the  cries  and  the  crowd  increased,  till  the  latter  at  length 
fairly  surrounded  the  little  bagman  and  his  horse,  and 
peremptorily  arrested  his  progress,  still  shouting,  but  with 
greater  ferocity,  '  Down  with  the  rebel !' 

'  Good  people,'  said  the  perplexed  and  terrified  cratur, 
'  what  do  you  mean  ?  Hear  me  for  a  moment.  I'm  no  rebel. 
I  detest  tliem  as  much  as  you  can  do.  I  am  an  English- 
man— a  born  Englishman.' 

'  Vcs,  when  it  suits  your  purpose,  ye  cowardly  Scotch 
dog  !'  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd,  adv..iicing  towards  him, 
and  seizing  him  by  a  leg. 

'We  know  you  too  well  by  your  head-mark,'  said  a 
second,  bustling  forward  to  have  a  share  in  forcibly  dis. 
mounting  the  wee  bagman  ;  a  measure  which  »  as  now  evi- 
dently contemplated,   if  not  uetermine;d  on,  hy  the  crowd 
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'  Ves,  yes  !'  sliduted  a  tliiril — '  lie  has  the  mark  of  the 
beast  on  him.  Down  with  him  !  down  witli  liim  !  lie  can't 
deny  the  bhie  bonnet.  Down  with  it  and  the  liead  that's 
in  it  I'  Seeing  all  eyes  at  this  moment  directed  to  that  part 
of  his  person  wliere  a  liat  should  have  bein,  tlie  wee  bag- 
man instinctively  clapped  his  hand  on  his  head.  It  felt 
strange  !  There  was  no  superstructure — ail  was  bare  and 
Jiat.  Lie  pulled  off  the  mybterious  covering,  and  beheld 
with  horror  and  amazement  a  large,  broad,  Scotcli,  blue 
bonnet,  the  size  of  a  cart  wheel,  with  a  red  knob,  like  an 
overgrown  cherry,  in  the  centre  o't. 

'  Ay,  where  pot  ye  that .'  where  got  ye  tliatr'  exclaimed 
some  one  frae  the  crowd.  But,  though  the  question  v/as 
put,  no  answer  was  permitted  to  the  questioned.  In  the 
next  instant  he  was  on  liis  back  on  the  street,  kicking  and 
struggling  amongst  the  feet  of  his  assailants,  who  applied 
the  latter  to  all  p.irts  o'  his  person  wi'  a  rapidity  and  vigour 
o'  execution  that  threatened,  and  certainly  would  hae  ex- 
tinguished the  wee  life  o'  him,  if  he  hadna  been  rescued  a 
trifle  on  this  side  o't  by  a  guard  o'  sodgers,  whom  the  alarm 
had  brought  to  the  spot. 

Battered,  bruised,  speechless,  and  his  face  streaming  wi' 
blood,  the  unfortunate  bit  bagman  was  no-"  conveyed  to  the 
guard-house,  and  from  tlience,  after  he  had  somewhat  re- 
covered, to  prison,  under  the  same  suspicion  which  had 
procured  him  such  rough  treatment  from  the  moli.  So  that, 
to  appearance,  as  they  v.'crena  very  nice  in  thae  times, 
he  was  saved  fiae  a  violent  death  only  to  be  subjected  to 
anither ;  frae  bein  kicked  into  the  other  world  to  be 
hanged :  and  o'  this  opinion  the  .vee  bagman  was  himsel 
for  some  time,  for  the  authorities  o'  Carlisle  war  at  that 
time  excessively  loyal,  and  wadna  cared  muckle  to  hae 
hanged  him  on  chance.  As  it  was,  however,  he  was  kept  in 
jail  for  a  week,  when  his  innocence  having  been  so  clearly 
established  that  the  most  loyal  of  his  judges  couldna  deny 
it,  he  was  set  at  liberty — though  wi'  a  grudge,  for  they  wad 
still  fain  hae  hanged  him — wi'  a  caution  never  to  wear  a 
blue  bannet  in  Carlisle  again. 

"  The  wee  bngman,"  added  the  landlord,  "  has  never  come 
this  way  sin^e,  and  I  fancy  now  never  will.  Come,  freends," 
continued  he,  "  shute  in  your  glasses — the  drink's  gettin 
cauld  ;  and,"  he  said,  edging  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  slopinglv 
towards  iiim,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  view  of  its  contents, 
•'  there's  a  gay  drap  in't  yet."  Then,  with  that  forethought 
■which  was  a  very  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  trait  in  his 
character — "  Betty,"  he  cried  out  to  a  servant  girl,  "  keep 
the  kettle  boilin." 

His  call  for  the  glasses  of  his  friends  being  promptly 
obeyed,  they  were  as  promptly  ref  lied,  and,  it  is  but  doing 
justice  to  the  honest  men  assembled  on  this  occasion  to 
state,  were  as  speedily  emptied  again.     This  done — 

"  JMr  Gas,"  said  ^Valter  Gibson,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive traders  and  most  respectable  men  in  the  company — 
"  5Ir  Gas,"  he  said — for  they  all  addressed  him  as  their 
chairman — "  these  are  a'  queer  aneuch  stories  in  their  way 
tliathae  been  tell't  the  nicht ;  but  I'm  no  sure  if  there's  ony 
o'  them  better  than  the  story  o'  Sandy  J\rGill  and  his 
mither."     The  landlord  cocked  his  cars. 

"And  what  story's  that. 'Watty .'"  he  said.  "  I  never 
heard  it." 

"  It's  no  the  waur  o'  thar,   however,"  said  '^V"atty  drily. 

"  No  a  grain,"  replied  the  other,  with  on"  of  his  good- 
natured  laughs;  "  but  let  us  judge  for  ourseis." 

"  I'll  do  that,"  quoth  Walter  ;  and  l.e  immediately 
began: — "Twa  or  three  years  ago,  as  ye  a'  ken,  Lord 
Drumlanrig,  son  o"  the  Dukeo'  Queensbcry,  raised  a  regi- 
ment for  what  was  ca'ed  the  Holland  service.  His  Lordship's 
headquarters,  during  the  recruitin  for  the  corps,  was 
Dumfries,  where  he  used  to  beat  up  on  the  market-days. 
Amongst  those  who  were  enlisted  on  ane  o'  thae  occasions, 
ft-as  a  young  lad  o'  the  nan-.e  o'  Sandy  jrOill— a  joiner  to 


trade.  Sandv  was  a  handsome,  good-looking  roung  man  ■- 
very  smart  and  clever,  and  possessed  of  a  good  educatitn; 
that  is,  he  wrote  and  figured  weel. 

On  the  regiment  being  completed,  it  was  embodied  at 
Dunse,  and  then  drilled  for  some  time.  It  was  then  marched 
to  Leith,  Sandy  M  Gill  an'  a',  where  it  was  to  be  embarked 
for  Amsterdam.  Two  days  after  the  regiment  had  left 
Dunse,  Lord  Drumlanrig,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at- 
tended by  a  servant,  also  mounted,  set  out  from  Dumfries  to 
join  his  regiment  at  Leith,  whence  he  meant  to  sail  with  it 
for  Holland.  On  approachin  the  Nether  Jlill,  his  Lordship 
was  recognised,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  by  an  auld 
blacksmith  o'  the  name  o'  ^^'illiam  Thamson. 

'  There,'  said  he,  to  a  bit  lively,  hardy-looking  auld  wifie — 
itwasWidowM'Gill — 'there'sLord  Drumlanrig  comin  forrit.' 

'  Is  thiit  him  r'  quoth  the  auld  wifie; '  feth  an'  I  maun  speak 
to  him  then  !   He's  taen  awa  my  puir  Sandy  for  a  sodger.' 

And  she  ran  into  the  middle  o'  the  road,  and,  ere  Jyord 
Drundanrlg  was  aware,  she  had  his  horse  by  the  bridle 
exclaimin — 

'  Please  yer  Lordship,  ye  maun  stop  and  speak  to  me  a 
wee.     I  hae  something  to  say  to  ye.' 

'  What  is  it,  my  good  woman.'"  said  his Lord.>,hip,  smiling 
good-naturedly ;  '  but  I'm  in  a  great  hurry,  and  you  must 
not  detain  me  a  moment.' 

'  AV'hat  I  want  to  speak  to  yer  Lordship  aboot,'  replied 
Widow  M'Gill,  taking  nae  notice  o'  his  Lordship's  impatience, 
'  is  this :  ye  hae  taen  awa  my  puir  son,  Sandy,  for  a  sodger, 
an'  I'm  like  to  break  my  heart  aboot  him.' 

'  There's  nae  guid  reason  for  that  in  the  world,  mv  lionest 
woman,'  said  his  Lordship  ;  '  as  he'll  be  better  wi'  me  thaa 
lyin  at  hame  here,  scartin  the  porridge  pots.' 

'  I'm  no  sure  o'  that,  my  Lord,  unless  ye  look  weel  to  bin 
and  tak  him  under  yer  special  care.  Ye'll  fin'  him  weel 
wordy  o't ;  for,  although  I  say  it  that  sudena  say  it,  he's  a 
clever,  weel  inclined  lad.' 

'  I've  nae  doot  o't,  honest  woman,  nae  doot  o't,'  said  his 
Lordship,  now  endeavouring  to  move  on  ;  '  and,  you  may  de- 
pend ont,  I'll  see  that  he  gets  every  justice.'  And  he  ma  '.e 
another  attempt  to  get  on. 

'  Na,  na,  my  Lord,'  said  the  widow,  perceiving  his  eff.irts 
to  get  quit  of  her,  '  I  wunna  let  ye  gang  that  way — 1  hae 
something  inair  to  say  to  ye  yet  ;  but,  as  1  see  a'  the  neebors 
glowrin  at  us,  ye'll  just  come  doon  and  step  into  the  hoose 
wi'  me  a  minute,  and  I'll  tell  ye  there  a'  I  hae  to  say.' 

'  Really,  reallv.  my  good  woman,'  said  his  Lordship,  in 
great  alarm  at  this  threat  o'  further  detention,  •  it  is  ini 
possible — I  cannot  on  any  account — I  am  indeed  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  forrit.' 

'  Deil  ma-care,  my  Lord  I — the  deil  a  fit  o'  ve'll  stir  till  ye 
come  in  wi'  me  a  bit — on  that  I'm  determined.'  And  slie 
took  a  still  firmer  baud  o'  (l-.e  bridle. 

'  Some  ither  time,  my  guid  woman,'  said  his  Lordship, 
despairingly. 

'  Na,  na,  nae  time  like  the  present,  my  Lord/  replied  the 
widow. 

Seein  now  that,  unless  he  had  recourse  to  some  violence — 
which  it  was  neither  his  nature  nor  desire  to  have — it  «as 
useless  to  contend  wi'  the  resolute  auld  wife,  his  Lordship 
dismounted,  though,  ve  may  believe,  wi'  a  very  bad  grace, 
gave  his  horse  to  his  servant  to  baud,  and  went  in  wi' 
Widow  iM'Gill  to  her  little  cot.  On  eiiierin  the  hoose,  his 
Lordship  made  anither  desperate  effort  to  prevail  on  the 
widow  to  shorten  his  drtention. 

'  Now,  my  guid  woman,'  ho  Slid,  'let  me  beg  o'you  tos  iv 
quickly  what  ye  line  to  say,  for  I  really  will  not  be  detained.' 

'No  twa  minnits,  no  twa  minnits,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
widow,  du^tin,  wi'  great  activity,  wi'  her  apron,  a  chair  for  his 
Lordship  to  sit  douu  U]ion. 

'  No,  no  :  I  reallv  will  not  sit  down,'  said  his  Lordship, 
dcter:iiincdlv.     'I'll  hear  what  you  hae  to  say  staiidin.' 
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'  Hut  ye  7ii.'(iin  sit,  mv  Lord,'  re])lieil  tlie  widow,  wi'  equal 
ri'siihitioii.  '  A  bunny  tiling  it  wad  be,  you  to  come  into 
luy  lioose,  an'  gang  oot  again  willioot  sittin  doun.  Na,  na, 
that  niaunna  be  said.  Doun,  my  Lord,  ye  maun  sit.'  And, 
scein  that  lie  would  only  increase  his  ain  delay  by  resist- 
.inco,  doun,  to  be  sure,  his  Lordship  did  sit.  '  Niio,  my 
Lord,'  says  the  widow,  '  I'm  sure  tide  deil  a  morsel  o' 
breakfast  ye  hae  gotten  the  day  yet — for  it's  no  aboon  seven 
o'clock  ;  sae  ye'll  just  tak  a  mouthfu  wi'  me.' 

At  this  horrid  jiroposal  his  Lordship  sprang  frae  his 
chair — for  he  was  muo  fairly  driven  at  bay — and  made  for  the 
door  ;  but  the  widow  was  as  clever  iu  the  heels  as  he  w.as. 
She  sprang  after  him,  an',  before  he  could  gain  the  door,  had 
him  fast  by  the  tails  o'  the  coat  exclainiin,  as  she  pu'id  him 
back — 

'  Dtil  a  fit  o'  ye,  my  Lord,'s  gaun  oot  o'  this  lioose  till  ye 
taste  my  bread  an'  cheese.     I'se  baud  ye  fast,  I  warrant.' 

Regardless  o'  her  threats,  his  Lordship  still  pressed  for 
the  door  ;  but  the  stieve  auld  wilie  held  on  wi'  a  determined 
an'  nae  feckless  grip,  an'  he  couldna  mak  it  oot,  withoot 
efforts  that  might  do  her  an  injury.  Seein  this,  an'  seein, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ludicrousness  o'  the  struggle,  his  Lord- 
ship at  length  gied  in,  an'  returned  to  his  seat.  In  a 
twinklin  the  active  auld  wifie  had  a  table  before  him, 
covered  wi'  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  a  large  jug  o' 
sweet  milk. 

'  Noo,  my  Lord,  see  an'  tak  a  mouthfu.  It's  but  hamely 
.rare  to  put  before  a  Lord  ;  but  it's  gien  «i'  hearty  guid  will, 
an'  that  maun  mak  amends.' 

His  Lordship  good-naturedly  took  a  little  of  wliat  was 
put  before  him.  While  doin  this,  the  auld  wifie  kept  up  a 
runnin  fire  0'  siiia'  talk. 

'Noo,  my  Lord,  ye'll  be  guid  to  my  son.  He's  an  honest 
/nan's  bairn,  but  his  failher's  dead  an'  gane  mony  a  year 
syne  ;  an'  mony  a  lonely  seat  an'  sair  heart  has  fa'en  to  my 
share  sin  syne  ;  but  I  ave  looked  forward  to  fiiidin  a  com- 
forter an'  supporter  in  my  only  son,  in  my  auld  age  ;  but 
noo  he's  taen  frae  me  too,  an'  a'  is  desolation  an'  darkness 
around  mo.' 

Here  the  puir  widow,  whose  maternal  feelings,  thus  ex- 
cited by  the  picture  she  had  drawn  o'  her  ain  loneliness,  had 
suddenly  and  totally  changed  her  character,  or  rather  had 
brocht  oot  its  real  qualities,  which  were,  after  a',  those  o' 
a  kind  an'  feelin  heart,  raised  the  corner  o'  her  apron  to 
her  eyes  an'  wiped  awa  an  involuntary  tear.  His  Lord- 
ship, notwithstandin  o'  the  provokin  predicament  in  which 
lie  was,  feelin  much  atfccted  by  the  wi'don's  lamentations, 
thus  simply  expressed,  took  oot  a  memorandum-book  frae 
Ids  pocket,  an'  bavin  inquired  her  son's  name,  and  the  name 
0'  the  place  o'  her  residence,  wrote  them  doun.  He  next 
asked  if  she  knew  in  whose  company  he  was. 

'  Captain  Dooglas,'  replied  the  widow — '  Captain  Dooglas 
they  ca'  him.'  Then  becomin  querist  in  turn — '  Do  ye  ken 
ivliat  sort  0'  a  man  he  is,  my  Lord  ?' 

'  Ob,  an  excellent  man,  my  guid  woman,'  said  his  Lord- 
ship. '  Your  son  could  not  be  under  a  bettrr  fellow.'  And 
his  Lordship  noted  doun  this  circumstance  aLo,  wi'  the  name 
o'  Sandy's  captain. 

Havin  dune  this,  he  rcjdaccd  his  memorandum-hook 
in  his  pocket,  an'  rose  frae  his  seat,  the  widow  noo  offerin 
nae  farther  resistance  ;  an'  havin  placed,  unperceived  as  he 
thought,  a  couple  o'  guineas  on  the  table,  was  aboot  to  leave 
the  boose,  after  shakin  his  hostess  kindly  by  the  hand — for 
liis  Lordship  was  noo  rather  tickled  wi'  the  adventure  a'the- 
gijliej- — an'  promisin  to  see  to  the  interests  o'  her  son,  when 
the  widow,  gettin  her  ee  on  the  coin,  snatched  it  up.  an' 
was  forcin  it  back  on  its  original  possessor,  exclainiin — 

'  Na,  na,  my  Lord — LU  tak  nae  siller  for  kindness.  A' 
that  I  want  ij  that  ye  wad  be  guid  to  my  puir  Sandy,  whan 
lie's  far  awa  frae  his  hame  an'  his  freends.  Be  kind  till  him, 
mv  Lord,  an'  tak  the  widow's  hlessin  in  return.'    An'  she  was 


prcssin  the  money  back  on  his  LordNliip,  when  he  ran  frae  her 
got  oot  0'  the  hoo.se,  an'  was  aboot  to  mount  his  horse,  when 
to  his  unutterable  horror,  he  heard  the  widow  exclainiin 
— '  Glide  guide  me  !  I  bae  a'  this  time  forgotten  your  servant, 
my  Lord — an'  he'll  be  hungry  aneucli,  loo,  puir  fallow  I  I  hae 
nae  doot.'  An'  she  ran  an'  seized  hix  huise  next  by  the 
bridle.  '  Come  doun,  lad,  an'  come  in  by  a  bit,  an'  tak  a 
mouthfu.  His  Lordship,  Lni  sure,  '11  wait  tvva  or  three 
minnits  on  ye  without  grudgin't ;  for  the  puir  maun  be  fed  as 
weel  as  the  rich,  the  man  as  weel  as  his  maistcr.' 

'  No,  no,  no.  l'\)r  God's  sake,  my  guid  woman,  let  us 
be  gone,'  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  in  an  inijilorin  voice,  and 
noo  boginniu  to  think  he  wad  never  get  oot  o'  the  auld  wifu'a 
hands. 

'  Na,  troth,  my  Lord,  I'll  no  let  him  go.  The  lad  viiiun 
hae  a  mouthfu  o'  meat.' 

'  Then,  in  heaven's  name,' said  his  Lordsh.Ip,  '  if  ye  \\\l\ 
hae  hira  lak  something,  bring't  oot  till  him  here,  and  diniia 
tak  him  aft'  his  horse.' 

Coniplyin  wi'  this  request,  (he  very  first  she  had  complied 
wi',  the  auld  wifie  ran  in  to  the  house — his  Lordship,  whilo 
she  was  there,  tellin  his  servant  to  put  at  ance  into  his  pocket 
whatever  she  brought — and  brought  oot  a  quantity  o'  bread 
and  cheese,  which  the  man  disposed  of  as  his  master  had 
desired  him. 

The  coast  being  now  clear,  his  Lordship,  after  again 
shakin  hands  wi'  the  auld  wife,  and  promisin  to  keep  an  ee 
on  her  son,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  darted  aff  at  full 
speed,  as  delighted  wi'  his  liberty  as  if  he  had  escaped  frae 
a  highwayman ;  but,  fast  as  he  gaed,  it  was  some  seconds 
before  he  got  oot  o'  hearin  o'  the  auld  wife's  voice,  bawlin 
after  him  — '  Noo,  my  Lord,  dinna  forget  Sandy,  dinna 
forget  Sandy  M'Gill." 

On  gaining  some  distance,  both  master  and  man  drew 
bridle  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  adventure  wi'  the  auld 
wife  o'  the  Nether  Mill. 

Aweel,  shortly  after,  his  Lordsliip  embarked  for  Holland 
with  a  part  of  his  regiment — the  remainder,  amongst  which 
was  Sandy  M'Gill,  proceeding  in  another  vessel — and  an-ived 
there,  as  did  the  ^\liole  corps,  in  due  time,  and  without  any 
accident. 

Some  days  after  the  landin.  Lord  Drumlanrig,  at  parade 
one  forenoon,  after  speakin  and  laughin  for  a  few  minutes 
wi'  Captain  Douglas  in  front  o'  the  line,  went  up  to  a  cer- 
tain guid-lookin  young  sodger  in  that  officer's  company,  and, 
callin  him  out  frae  his  comrades,  asked  him  his  name. 

'  Sandy  M'Gill,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  young  man, 
touchin  his  hat,  and  somewhat  surprised  at  bein  singled  out 
in  this  way. 

'  Exactly/  said  his  Lordship.  '  Well,  Sandy,  T  breakfasted 
in  your  mother's  house  on  my  way  frae  Dumfries  to  Edin- 
burgh, just  before  I  left  Scotland ;  and  a  kind,  hearty  ola 
woman  she  is,  I  assure  you.' 

'  I  wonder,  my  Lord,'  said  Sandy,  blushing,  '  that  my 
mother  could  hae  had  the  impudence  to  tak  your  Lordship 
into  her  puir  sooty  house.' 

'  It  was  no  impudence  at  all,  Sandy — iiae  such  thing.  It 
was  oot  o'  kindness  to  me  and  affection  for  you.  The  break- 
fast, however,  was  an  excellent  one,  and  gien  wi'  a  hearty 
welcome  and  richt  guid  wull.  But  I  promised  ycr  mother, 
Sandy,'  continued  his  Lordship,  '  to  look  after  ye,  and  I 
mean  to  do  sae.     Can  you  write  any  .'' 

Sandy  said  he  could. 

'  Can  you  figure  ?' 

Another  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

'Can  ye  shew  me  your  handwriting.''  Have  ye  any 
specimens  upon  you  ?' 

Sandy  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  some  scraps  o'  paper  thai 
exhibited  his  fist.  His  Lordship  looked  at  them,  and  said  the 
writing  was  very  guid — that  it  wad  do  very  weel.  '  Now, 
then,  iSandy,"  he.  idded,  '  I'll  tell  ye  what  1  mean  to  do  fur 
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you,  to  begin  vvi' ;  there's  anitlior  sergennt  wanted  fur  your 
cnmpnny,  and  I  hae  desired  Captain  Douglas  to  appoint  you. 
You  will  get  a  suit  o'  claes  frae  the  store,  and  there's  five 
guineas  to  you  to  purchase  necessapies,  and  I  hae  nae  doot 
ye'il  turn  oot  a  guid  and  brave  sodger.' 

Sandy  endeavoured  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  fortune  ;  but  he  couldna.  Nor,  though  he 
had  been  able,  did  his  Lordship  gie  him  an  opportunity  ;  for. 
anticipating  the  lad's  embarrassment,  he  walked  awa  the 
moment  he  had  dune  speakin. 

Next  day,  Sandy  appeared  in  the  uniform  o'  anon-commis- 
sioned officer  ;  and,  being  now  on  the  road  to  promotion, 
returned,  at  the  conclusion  o'  the  war,  to  his  native  place,  a 
captain  ;  attrlbutin  a'  his  guid  fortune  to  the  breakfast 
which  his  mothergae  to  LordDiumlanrig  at  the  Nether  Mill." 

"  A  weel,  it  is  really  curious  hoo  things  turn  oot  sometimes," 
said  lang  Jamie  Turner,  on.  the  conclusion  o'  the  foregoing 
story — very  curious.  Did  ye  ever  hear,  Sir  G.is,"  continued 
J.amie,  now  addressing  his  landlord,  "hoo  Jock  Tiuwald,  a 
son  o'  Andrew Tinwald's  o'  Shaw  Hill,  recovered  fortyguineas 
he  once  lost  at  the  Candlemas  Fair  o'  Dumfries .''" 

"  No,"  said  Air  Gas,  looking  with  intereot  at  the  speaker. 
"  I  never  heard  that  ane." 

'■  It  was  a  gay  clever  ane,"  said  Jamie  Turner,  and,  with- 
out farther  preface,  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  following 
adventure : — 

"  On  a  certain  Candlemas  Fair,  some  twa  or  three  years 
l)ack,  auld  Tinwald  o'  Shaw  Hill,  sent  his  son,  Jock,  to 
Dumfries,  wi'  forty  guineas  in  a  net  purse  in  his  pocket,  to 
purchase  a  couple  of  good  draught  horses.  Jock  wasna  lang 
in  the  fair  until  he  fell  in  wi'  twa  horses  that  appeared  to  be 
o'  precisely  the  description  he  wanted.  lie  inouired  their 
price,  tound  it  wasna  far  beyond  the  mark,  and,  iinally,  after 
some  chaffering,  struck  a  bargain  with  the  seller.  This  done, 
the  young  farmer  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  to  bring  out 
(he  net  purse  with  the  fortyguineas.  He  started  and  looked 
pale.  It  was  not  in  the  pocket  in  which  he  thought — nay, 
in  which  he  was  certain  he  had  put  it.  He  searched  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  with  distraction  in  his  looks.  It 
was  in  none  of  tliem — it  was  lost,  gone!  He  had  been 
robbed.  Of  this  there  was  no  doubt.  Poor  Jock  was  in 
despair,  but  it  was  an  evil  without  a  remedy;  fur  he  had 
not  the  smallest  notion  when,  where,  or  by  whom  he  had 
been  plundered.  There  was,  therefore,  no  help  for  it  ;  and, 
feeling  this,  Jock  repaired  to  a  public  liouse,  drowned  the 
recollection  of  his  loss  in  brandy,  and  went  home  at  night 
penniless,  horseless,  and  drunk. 

Six  months  after  this,  the  Kude  Fair  of  Dumfries  came 
round  ;  an',  in  the  thick  an'  the  thrang  o'  tliis  fair,  micht  hae 
been  seen  the  braid  shouthers  an'  the  round,  healthfu',  guid- 
natured  face  o'  Jock  Tinwald.  But  surely  he'll  tak  care 
this  time  how  he  mingles  wi'  the  crood,  or  at  least  keep  a 
sharp  ee  on  his  neeljoors.  Not  he.  There  he  is,  pushin  an' 
jostlin  awa  in  the  heart  o'  the  very  densest  nia.ss,  wi'  an 
apparent  regardlessness  o'  consequences  which  is  most  amaz- 
ing, considerin  the  loss  he  sustained  on  a  former  occasion. 
Nay,  not  only  is  he  doin  this,  but  he  is  ostentatiously  dis- 
playin  a  purse  apparently  as  well  tilled  as  the  last  one.  This 
does,  indeed,  seem  the  extreme  of  folly.  But  it  only  seeyiis 
so.  It  is  not  without  a  reason.  Jock  is  not  so  unguarded  as 
ho  appears.  The  truth  is,  he  is  just  now  practising  a  ruse 
which  he  is  not  without  hope  may  help  him  to  the  recovery 
o'  his  forty  guineas. 

Tlie  purse  which  Joek  is  so  openly  sporting  is  filled  not 
with  gold,  but  with  cupper.  It  contains,  in  short,  instead  ot 
guineas,  a  quantity  of  farthings,  and  is  thus  ostentatiously 
displayed  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  light- 
tingerod  gentleman  who  had  relieved  him  on  the  former 
occasion — and  with  what  promise  of  success  may  be  guessed 
frae  the  following  incident. 

On  Tinwald's  first  entering  the  scene  o  the  fair,  he  wa!> 


marked  by  two  persons  of  very  equivocal  appearance  who 
were  hcvering  about. 

'  That,'  said  ane  o'  them,  nudging  his  neebor  wi'  his  elbow, 
and  inclinin  his  head  towards  Tinwald — '  tuat's  the  Hut  1 
did  at  the  last  Candlemas  Fair.  The  easiest  handled  guse 
I  ever  cam  across.' 

'  What  wad  ye  think  o'  our  tryin  him  again  r'  said  th« 
speaker's  neebor. 

'  AVi'  a'  mv  heart,'  replied  the  other.  '  He's  but  a  saft 
ane  ;  but  I  fear  lie'U  no  hae  onvthing  on  him  this  time." 

At  tliis  instant  the  fears  of  the  pair  of  pickpockets  on  thi.i 
score  were  relieved  by  a  sight  of  Jock's  purse.  It  caught 
their  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  they  viewed  it  with  a  delight 
which  gentlemen  of  their  profession  alone  can  know.  They 
fell  as  sure  of  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  their  pocket.-;. 
Dropping  allother  speculation,  therefore,  theynowcommenctd 
dogging  Jock,  who  was  fishing  awav  with  his  purse  through 
the  crowd,  like  an  angler  with  his  •\y,  for  the  thief  of  his 
guineas  or  some  of  his  gang,  whom  he  had  a  piettv  shrewd 
notion  would  not  be  far  off.  Jock,  however,  took  care  to 
keep  the  exhibition  of  his  purse  within  bounds.  He  took 
care  not  to  make  an  over  fiequent  or  suspicious  display  of 
it,  only  occasionally,  and  then  returning  it  to  a  certain  side 
pocket  of  easy  acce.ss.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  which 
Tinwald  was  at  this  moment  so  anxious  for  as  to  feel  a 
hand  in  the  said  pocket ;  and  this  was  a  gratification  which 
he  was  not  long  denied.  A  hand  was  introduced,  he  felt  it, 
and,  turning  quickly  round,  he  seized  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged. 

'  I  ken  ye,  freen,'  said  Jock  to  his  prisoner,  in  a  low  whisper 
— '  I  ken  ye  perfectly  weel.  It  was  you  that  robbed  me  o 
forty  guineas  in  a  green  net  purse  at  the  last  Candlema? 
Fair.'  ( All  this  was  said  by  Jock  at  a  venture,  hut  by  chance 
was  true.)  '  Now,  I  say,  let  me  hae  the  money  back  quietly 
and  I'll  tak  nae  mair  notice  o'  the  matter  ;  but,  an'  ye  dinna, 
I'll  immediately  gie  the  alarm  an'  hae  ye  apprehended.  Sa«- 
tak  yer  choice,  freen.  But,  mind,  there's  a  rope  round  your 
neck  :  it's  hanging  at  the  very  least.' 

'  Let  me  go,  then,  and  fuUow  me,'  replied  the  depredator, 
briefly,  and  in  the  same  low  tone  that  he  had  been  addressed. 

Jock  loosed  his  grasp,  and  keeping  close  behind  liis 
man,  who  immediatelv  began  threadin  his  way  oot  o"  the 
crood,  fallowed  him  till  they  had  cleared  it ;  when,  dreadin 
a  sudden  bolt,  he  cam  up  close  beside  him  ;  an'  thus  the 
two  held  on  their  way,  till  they  cam  to  a  retired  part  o'  the 
market  place,  when  the  thief  suddenly  stopped,  an',  plungin 
his  hand  into  his  bosom,  drew  oot  a  leathern  bag,  from  which 
he  counted  into  the  astonished  young  farmer's  hand  forty 
golden  guineas.  Jock,  confounded  at  his  own  success,  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eves  when  he  looked  at  the  precious 
deposit  in  his  hand  ;  and,  in  the  fulness  o'  his  joy,  insisted 
on  giein  the  thief  lialf-a-mutchkin  o'  brandy  on  the  he.id  o't 
This,  however,  the  latter  declined,  and,  in  an  instant  after, 
disappeared  in  the  crowd  ;  an'  Jock  never  saw  mair  o 
him.  An'  sae  ends  my  story,  freens,"  added  lang  Jamie 
Turner, 

"  An',  by  my  feth,  a  richt  guid  ane — a  real  clever  ane," 
said  the  landlord,  as  he  filled  glasses  round,  and,  rising  on 
his  little,  short  legs,  drank  to  each  and  all  of  the  company  "  a 
soun  sleep  an'  a  blyth  waukenin."  In  two  or  throe  minutes 
more,  the  k.',chen  of  the  Floshend  Inn  wa5  cleared  of  its 
tenants,  and,  for  that  night  at  any  rate,  no  more  was  heard 
in  it  the  sounds  of  revelry,  nor  the  accompanying  glee  of  the 
gibe,  or  jest,  or  merry  tale. 
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SKETCHES  FRO.AI  A  SUllGEON'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Chap.  IV — Thk  IIeiuess  of  Insanity. 

Ajiidst  the  many  evils  incident  to  liumanity,  it  may  well 
lie  questioned  \vhetlier  tliere  is  any  calamity  entitled  to  the 
denomination  of  fortuitous,  so  appidling  in  its  magnitude 
and  efteets  as  hereditary  madness.  All  language  breaks  do\(  n 
and  becomes  I'eehle  in  the  etibrt  to  give  any  description  of 
it,  which,  however  aided  bv  figures  of  thought  or  speech, 
can  convey  a  truer  or  a  stronger  idea  of  its  horrors  than 
can  he  produced  from  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  subject, 
as  it  is  presented  to  ordinary  minds.  It  is  not,  however, 
after  the  disease  has  laid  hold  of  its  victim,  and  reason  is 
hurled  from  her  throne,  that  the  form  of  the  calamitv,  how- 
ever it  may  harrow  the  feelings  of  beholders,  presents 
its  strongest  claims  upon  the  sympathies  of  mankind.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose,  though  we  know  little  of  the  tiue 
feelings  of  insane  persons,  that  the  heir  rxpcclaitl  is  a  much 
more  miserable  creature  than  the  heir  in  prissession.  The 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  apprehend  evil — even  where 
it  is  distant,  and  entirely  out  of  the  view  of  all  moral  cal- 
culation—  is  well  known,  and  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
than  by  the  effect  produced  in  the  minds  of  healthy  indi- 
viduals, by  a  continued  perusal  of  medical  books.  In  the 
case  of  heirs  of  insanity,  if  we  were  to  calculate  the  in- 
tensity of  misery  produced  by  the  apprehension  of  their 
natural  hereditary  enemy — by  the  increase  o{  risk  over  the 
ordinary  chance  of  any  disease  capable  of  producing  fear  of 
its  onset — we  would  arrive  at  an  amount  of  pain  under 
wliicli  human  natuie  would  sink  and  expire.  Fortunately 
for  these  children  of  misfortune,  the  proportion  does  not 
hold  equally  in  both  cases ;  but,  after  making  all  the 
allowances  that  may  be  required,  a  sum  of  misery  remains 
to  liim  who  sees  his  brothers  and  sisters  cut  down  before 
him  by  the  sword,  which,  when  suspended,  is  hung  like 
tliat  of  Damocles,  over  his  head,  sutKcient  to  make  us 
w  onder  at  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  tempers  the  blast 
to  the  shorn  lamb.  Our  wonder  is  increased,  when  we 
know  that  these  unfortunates  derive  from  their  very  calamity 
a  susceptibility  which  often  shrinks  from  the  first  breath 
of  misfortune.  Doubtless  the  amount  of  pain  and  appre- 
hension experienced  is  dreadful,  as  the  case  I  am  about 
to  describe  sufficiently  shews  ;  but  the  question  is  dithcult 
to  be  solved,  how  nature  works  in  the  production  of  a 
result  so  strange  as  that  such  a  misfortune  can  at  all  be  i 
borne.  i 

For   many   years    I    attended,    as    medical    adviser,    the  I 
family  of  Jlr  AVarden.  who,  having  renounced  business  as  a  i 
merchant,  in  which  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  retired 
to  a  country  seat  about  two  miles  from  town,  where  lie  in-  , 
tended  to   pass  the  remahider  of  his  life.     He  had  other  | 
reasons  for  this  retirement  besides  the  ordinary  love  of  ease  I 
in  advanced  age  ;  for  a  misfortune  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
had  befallen  his   family,  which,  though  absolutely  beyond 
the  powers  of  mitigation  possessed  by  the  art  of  man,  might 
at  least  be  rendered  less  insupportable,  by  being  removed 
from  tlie  reach  of  the  ofhcious  sympathy  of  a  gazing  world. 
This  misfortune  was  no  other  than  the  appearance  in  his 
family  of  a  most  inveterate  and  unsparing  hereditary  in- 
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sanity — an  evil  wliich  seems  to  stand  in  solemn  mockery  of 
triumph  over  all  the  other  extraordinary  visitations  of 
heaven.  lie  had  married  his  wife  in  ignorance  of  a  circum- 
stance whicli,  however,  might  not,  although  he  had  been  auare 
of  it,  have  overcome  his  ati'eclion  or  determination  to  wed — 
the  insanity  of  her  mother  and  grandfather,  besides  that  of 
several  collaterals.  The  disease  had  not  appeared  in  her 
till  she  had  arrived  at  an  advanced  ag:;  but,  at  the  period 
of  Jlr  Warden's  retirement,  she  was  confined  in  a  private 
asylum,  where  there  were  also  two  of  her  daughters, 
Elizabeth  and  JIary,  joung  women  who  could  at  one 
time  boast  of  very  considerable  personal  attractions  and 
i  mental  accomplishments.  I  had  witnessed  the  first  out- 
breakings  of  the  disease  in  the  youngest  daughter,  Mary  ; 
and  having  been  thence  led  to  make  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  their  mother's  relations,  soon  saw  the  danger  (imme- 
diately afterwards  realized)  which  impended  over  the  whole 
members  of  the  family.  Fllizabeth,  who  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  was  seized  after  her  sister  ;  and  then  the 
mother  shared  the  fate  she  had  unconsciously  been  the 
means  of  producing  to  her  daughters. 

It  was   with  considerable  ditliailty  that  I  could  prevail 
upon   Jlr  Warden   to  consent  to   the  removal  of  his  wife, 
from  the  house  she  had  rendered  to  him  a  sanctuary  of  peace 
and  happinesss  ;  but  the  violent  type  of  her  disease  recon- 
ciled him  to  a  step  which,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to 
him,  appeared  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  his  resolution  and 
will.     I  consulted  the  good  of  the  unfortunate  individuals 
themselves  in  suggesting  the  place  of   their   confinement  ; 
but  tliere  were  others  whose  peculiar  situation   demanded 
imperatively  the  absence  of  the  living  monuments  of  that 
fate  which    impended,  with    threatening   aspect,    like    the 
stone  of  Tantalus,  over  their  own  devoted  heads  ;  and  the 
very  spectacle  of  which,  embodied  in  the  madness  of  dear 
friends,  might  be  the  means  of  stimulating  the  hereditary 
poison  which  lurked  in  their  bosoms.     Two  other  daughters 
remained  in  the  house  with  their  father  after  the  removal 
of  their  mother  and  sisters ;  one  of  them,  named  JIartha,  of 
a  saturnine  temperament,  and  very  liaMe  to  share  the  fate  of 
her  sisters  ;  and  the  other,  Isabella,  the  most  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished of  the  family,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
young  ladies  I  have  ever  met  with.     I  received  from  the 
unfortunate  father — whose  solicitude  for  the  health  of  his 
two  remaining  daughters  was  proportioned  to  the  grief  he 
had  experienced  in  the  loss  of  the  others — the  most  anxious 
instructions  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  for  their  safety  and 
preservation  from  the  hereditary  evil,  which,  like  an  insidious 
serpent,  lay  coiled  up  in  their  vitals,   ready  to  start  into 
living  action  on  the  application  of  any  extraordinary  cause 
of  disturbance.     The  one,  Martha,  I  had,  from  the  beginning, 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  save  from  the  fate  of  her  sisters, 
who,  previous  to  their  seizure,  exhibited  fewer  of  the  signs  of 
hereditary  insanity   than    could    by  the   most   unobservant 
person  have  been  detected  in  her  dull  eye,  which  seemed  to 
prefer  resting  on  inanity  to  obeying  intelligent  impulses,  or 
in  her  fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction,  into  whidi,  even 
in  the  midst  of  conversation,  she  was  continually  in  the  habit 
of  falling.     My  anticipations  were  too  soon  realized  :  about 
two  years  after  the  removal  of  the  mother,  thu  fourth  victim 
;va%  added  to  this  implacable  power,  and  Isabella,  the  re 
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ni;iiinng   d;iuglilor,  \vas  all  that  was   luft   to   tlie  father  cf 
one  cf  the  finest  families  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A  calaniitv  like  that  which  1  have  here  plainly  stated, 
produces  a  feeling  of  surprise  greater  than  might  he  ex- 
pected from  what  in  this  country  is  hy  no  means  an  ur,  ■ 
frequent  occurrence.  Every  cfTort  is  t.iken,,  and  naturally 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  ravages  made 
bj'  our  national  scourge,  fcrofula,  on  the  minds  and  hodies 
of  the  inhahilants  of  this  kingdom,  where  the  demon  seems 
to  hold  his  high  court.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  much 
ivithin  the  mark  when  I  say,  that  not  one  victim  out  of  ten 
is  ever  known  to  the  public  as  being  under  the  dominion  of 
this  fell  power.  Parents  who  have  large  families,  have,  be- 
sides their  natural  wish,  a  deep  interest  in  the  concealment  ot 
a  fact  which,  in  addition  to  rendering  their  daughters  unmar- 
riageable,  often  makes  them  objects  of  pity.  In  my  experi- 
ence, I  have  known  instances  where  sons  and  daughters,  upon 
being  consigned  to  a  madhouse,  have  been  represented  as  sent 
to  foreign  parts  ;  and,  where  the  fact  of  the  disease  will  not 
otherwise  conceal,  some  scheme  is  generally  devised  for 
giving  it  a  false  name,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  family  may 
remain  unaffected  by  the  disparaging  and  destructive  in- 
Jluence  of  this  foma  malissima  which  attaches  to  it.  I  sa^' 
nothing  of  the  effects  produced  by  this  system  of  conceal- 
ment on  the  fortunes  and  liappiness  of  the  individuals  who, 
in  ignorance,  are  united  to  the  relatives  of  the  unfortunate 
beings.  That  is  a  question  of  social  polity.  I  mean 
merely  to  give  a  reason  why  the  extraordinary  fate  of 
the  family  of  Mr  Warden  may  excite  a  feeling  of  surprise, 
■which  would  not  interfere  with  the  province  of  pity,  if  the 
frequency  of  such  an  effect,  from  a  cause  in  daily  operation, 
were  better  known. 

The  remaining  daughter  of  Jlr  Warden  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  very  extraordinary  young  woman.  I  am  not  con- 
fident of  my  powers  of  presenting  an  adequate  description 
of  her ;  for,  independently  of  her  peculiar  natural  attributes, 
the  unusual,  if  not  fearful  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, 
reared  up  in  her  emotions  and  feelings  of  a  factitious  nature, 
which  modified  her  original  disposition,  and  produced  a 
kind  of  being  apait  from  ordinary  mortals,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  described  or  understood.  She  inherited  from 
licr  mother  a  very  tall,  commanding  person,  remarkably 
handsome  and  well  formed.  The  saturnine  constitution 
which  prevailed,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  family,  had 
fallen  also,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent  with  her  sisters, 
to  her  lot ;  but,  in  place  of  producing  the  dark  melancholy 
aspect  which  I  had  observed  in  the  rest  of  the  family,  it 
imparted  to  her  merely  a  paleness  which  contrasted  remark- 
ably with  an  eye  in  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inspiration 
of  genius  seemed  to  be  continually  burning.  Her  face  was 
a  regular  oval;  and  every  feature,  from  the  eyelirows  to  .the 
lips,  seemed  to  have  received  the  last  touch  of  the  fastidious 
Jiand  which  had  resolved  upon  producing  the  most  perfect 
effort  of  the  chisel.  In  endeavouring  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  this  young  woman,  I  am  only  afraid  of  ap- 
jicaring  to  depart  from  the  sober  reason  which  should  regu- 
late the  burin  employed  to  delineate  the  every-day  truth  of 
life.  I  cannot  be  going  too  far,  however,  when  I  say  that 
I  never  saw  what  appeared  to  me  a  more  perfect  model 
of  the  female  countenance — comprehending,  as  I  do  by  that 
jihrase,  the  physical  lineaments,  and  that  continual  and 
inexpressible  modification  of  them  produced  bv  a  highly 
intellectual  and  sentimental  mind,  moulding  them  into 
forms  suited  to  its  own  inherent  sense  of  beauty.  The 
chance  of  the  occurrence  of  so  perfect  a  co-ordination  and 
agreement  between  the  highest  conditions  of  the  moral  and 
physical  attributes  of  human  nature  must  be  small  indeed, 
%vhen  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  I  never,  before  or 
since,  saw  any  individual  in  which  I  could  say  I  Lad  found 
them  in  such  alisolutc  perfection. 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  young  lady,  which  imparted  to 


her  thoughts  and  feelings  a  high  tone  and  an  impassioned 
character,  was,  however,  nearly  allied  to  the  excitement 
which,  taking  another  form,  had  produced  the  insanity  of 
her  family.  Ihe  thin  partition  which  separates  genius 
from  madness  has  been  often  noticed,  and,  in  this  instance, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  one  might  be  seen  passing  into  the  other. 
She  had  exhibited  an  early  taste  for  poetry  of  that  kind 
which  accorded  with  the  bold  and  intclldctual  cast  of  lici 
mind  ;  and  I  often  remarked,  as  I  conversed  with  her,  that 
her  ordinary  speech,  when  it  embraced  an  exalted  subject,. 
presented  many  of  the  features  of  the  expression  ( f  genius. 
She  was  in  the  habit,  as  she  confessed  to  me,  of  sending 
fugitive  pieces  to  the  public  prints  ;  and  I  have  seen  some 
of  her  effusions  on  which  great  jtraise  was  bestowed  by 
those  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  writer,  and  which 
appeared  to  mvself  to  be  beautiful  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
Iler  imagination  was  remarkably  vivid  and  strong,  and  the 
excitability  of  her  feelings  so  tender  and  acute,  that  she  was 
continually  suffering  the  greatest  pain  from  the  slightest 
occurrences,  at  the  very  time  that  she  was  exposed  to  misfor- 
tunes, nearly  unparalleled  in  point  of  extent,  as  well  as  the 
peculiarity  of  their  kind. 

I  witnessed  successively  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  one  so  peculiarlv  constituted,  by  the  calamities 
which  l^fell  her  mother  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  she  loved 
with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than  she  displayed  in  the 
expression  of  the  most  cherished  of  her  feelings.  The 
hereditary  poison  carried  in  the  veins  of  lier  mollier,  liad 
been  very  industriously  concealed  from  the  daughters  ;  and 
when  JIary  first  exhibited  the  undoubted  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  Isabella  looked  upon  the  circumstance,  in  the  midst 
of  her  grief,  as  altogether  unconnected  with  any  taint  of 
the  blood.  When  Klizabeth  experienced  the  fate  of  Mary, 
her  mind,  quick  and  keen  in  the  search  of  causes  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  began  to  work,  and  she  soon  saw  the  ex- 
tent of  the  awful  truth,  which,  in  a  short  time  after,  wa. 
confirmed  by  the  madness  of  her  mother  and  of  her  remain- 
ing sister,  JIartha.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  extraordinary 
that  one  so  constituted  could  have  withstood,  as  slie  diij 
the  feaiful  onset  of  these  repeated  misfortunes;  hut,  though 
they  did  not  cause  that  madness  they  exemplified,  they 
produced  a  state  of  mind  perhaps  not  less  painful,  either  lo 
the  victim  herself  or  those  who  were  forced  to  witness  the 
workings  of  a  settled  conviction,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tinual apprehension,  of  following  the  fate  of  the  other  mem-  ' 
hers  of  her  family. 

At   ]\Ir  Warden's  request.  I  regularly  visited,    twice  a- 
weelc,  this  interesting  and  unfortunate  creature.     The  effect 
produced  on  her  by  the  fates  of  the  other  members  of  tiie 
family,  was  not    attempted  bv  her    to  he  concealed.     She    i 
spoke  openly  to  her  father  and  to  me  of  the  probability,  n.iy,    ■ 
certainty,  of  becoming  a  victim  to  the  same  relentless  power, 
which  she  said  she  felt,  though  in  a  dormant  state,  within 
the  penelralia  of  her  own  constitution.     1  mvself  was  con- 
scious that  she  spoke  the  truth  ;  but,  if  I  had  been  called 
upon  to  say  why  I  was  of  that  opinion,  I  am  not  cerlai"   ''^' 
I  could  have  given  any  other   reason  for  mv  belief,  : 
simply  that  the  enthusiasm  of  her  mind,  though  not  gri 
than  that  of  individuals  of  genius,  came  unfortunatelv  in  ad 
of  the  presumption  against  her,  arising  from  the  hereditarv 
taint.      ]Mr  \\'arden  was  secretly  of  tlie  same  opinion  ;    1  '  r 
the  thought  of  seeing  a  creature  so  higlilv,  indeed  wo; 
fully  gifted  with  personal  and  nient;xl  beauties  and  ac. 
plishmcnts,  changed,  as  her  sisters  had  been,  into  the  raving 
maniac    or  drivelling    idiot,  (for    in    both  these   types  the 
disease  had  shewn  itself  in  the  others,)  transcended  appar- 
ently all  his  remaining  powers  of  endurance,  and  he  confessed 
to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that,  if  Isabella  followed  the 
fate  of  her  sisters,  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  driven  to  tlie 
extremity  of  attempting  his  own  life.     His  entreaties  lo  me 
i  were  incessant,  that  I  should  devote  as  great  a  portion  of  my 
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time  as  was  in  my  power  towards  eiiucavouring  so  to  rcguiate 
the  pcrsoiiiil  and  mental  i'linclions  of  liis  daughter,  as  to 
»vard  from  liim  and  her  the  calamities  they  respectivelv 
dreaded.  I  felt  too  much  anxiety  and  interest  for  tiie 
interesting  olject  herself — whose  conversation  deliglited  me, 
while  lier  elevated  sentiments  and  manners  dignified  human 
nature  itself — to  require  entreaties  to  quicken  my  profes- 
sional energies  in  her  behalf ;  but  I  knew  too  well  how 
little  was  in  mv  power,  and  I  could  plainly  see  that  the 
penetrating  mind  of  the  young  lady  herself  placed  no  great 
reliance  on  human  powers,  to  rescue  hrt  from  the  perilous 
jituation  in  which  slie  was  placed. 

lier  greatest  danger  lay  in  that  perturbation  of  mind 
under  which  she  laboured,  from  the  excited  state  of  her 
feelings.  I  have  known  instances  of  violent  grief  having  l)je 
fifect  of  stimulating  a  dormant  nnnia.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  grief  Miss  Warden  experienced  on  the  access 
if  her  family  calamity,  was  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
'•cmaining  victim  who  sees  before  his  eves  the  process  of  tlie 
immolation  of  his  colleagues,  at  the  moment  he  is  listening 
to  hear  the  knell  of  his  own  condemnation  to  a  similar  fate. 
Terror  being  generally  a  more  powerful  disturbing  cause 
than  grief,  is  often  able  to  exjiel,  for  a  time,  the  latter 
feeling  from  the  mind,  and  I  have  always  found  it  a  stronger 
agent  in  the  excitement  of  this  hereditary  disease.  So  long, 
tlierefore,  as  the  apprehension  of  a  similar  fate  occupied  the 
Diind  of  my  patient,  I  had  reason  to  tremble  every  day  for 
an  attack  ;  and  my  first  efforts  were  naturally  directed 
towards  producing  a  conviction  that,  so  long  as  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  body  anJ  mind  could  be  kept  up — the  one  free 
from  any  derangement  of  its  economy,  and  the  other  tranquil 
and  n.itural — every  hope  might  reasonably  be  indulged  of 
beuig  able  to  perpetuate  an  exemption  from  the  calamity  she 
feartd.  I  produced  to  her  many  instances,  occurring  in  my 
own  practice,  and  collected  from  medical  books,  of  several 
members  of  a  family  l)eing  saved  out  of  the  most  inveterate 
cases  of  confirmed  hereditary  insanity  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
very  worst  and  most  aggravated  visitations,  I  had  often 
jemarked  the  curious  fact,  that  there  is  generally  an 
exemption  to  ?ome  extent,  if  it  should  be  limited  even  to 
one  solitary  mdividual.  I  added,  that  I  had  been  often  led 
to  meditate  on  this  striking  example  of  the  providence  of 
Fate  in  the  midst  of  the  sternest  of  its  vindications;  and, 
though  I  could  not  pretend  to  account  for  it,  on  any  principle 
liiat  would  be  received  as  satisfactory  by  professional  men, 
I  could  rely  upon  it  with  sufficient  confidence,  to  enable  me 
to  impress  mv  opinions  with  the  seal  of  undoubted  sincerity, 
when  I  led  her  to  believe  that  she  had  every  reason  to 
expect  the  desired  exemption,  if  she  followed  my  precepts 
in  keeping  up  an  equanimity  of  mind,  and  ordinary  health 
of  the  body. 

"  I  fear,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head,  "  when  you  ask 
from  me  the  condition  of  keeping  this  mind  tranquil,  you 
desire  what  these  illuminated  eyes  declare  never  can  be 
conceded,  by  that  which,  alas  !  has  not  the  gift  to  bestow. 
The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  my  mind,  and  my  morbid  excit- 
ability, are,  I  much  fear,  only  the  symptoms  of  the  presence 
within  me  of  the  same  spirit  that,  once  roused,  dethroned 
tlie  reason  of  my  poor  sisters  and  mother,  and  consigned 
them  to  the  dismal  cells  where  they  now  lie,  weeping  and 
tearing  their  hair,  and  yet  unconscious  of  the  extent  of 
their  calamity.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word  when  you  tell 
me  that  you  have  often  seen  members  of  a  family  spared 
from  the  most  inveterate  visitations  of  this  disease  ;  but  I 
cannot  place  much  fiilh  on  what  I  do  not  umlerstand,  even 
were  I  further  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some  reason  for 
supposing  tlie  existence  of  a  law  against  the  occurrence  of 
that  '  fell  swoop'  which  clears  root  and  branch,  the  entire 
stock,  and  leaves  not  a  leaf  to  tell  where  the  tree  grew. 
Faith  in  a  good  Providence  rather  prompts  the  question. 
Why  should  I  be  saved,  to  transmit  n  isi'ry  to  my  descendants? 


But  my  neait,  witli  an  impatient  juiise,  decides  the  question 
of  my  fate.  I  fcul  that  I  must  obey  the  power  that  exerts 
its  fearful  dominion  over  our  houue.  The  illumination  of 
my  fancy,  ^^hcn  it  is  fired  with  the  enlhusia.sm  of  a  burning 
spirit,  a|ijiears  to  me  often  as  the  first  Hash  of  the  scorching 
light,  thrown  forward  by  the  Fiend,  to  blind  reason  and 
nuike  her  a  more  easy  prey.  I  know  you  are  my  friend  ; 
and  I  claim  the  privilege  of  asking  you  to  tell  me  frankly 
when  my  enemy  comes,  rat  lier  than  deceive  me  by  assur- 
ances that  he  who  is  sent  by  a  higher  power  v,  ill  never  come. 
Oh  I  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  reason  to  doubt  his 
reason  !" 

The  eloquence  she  thus  displayed  in  her  con\ersation  had 
generally  the  effect  of  silencing,  for  a  time,  my  prosaic  argu- 
ments ;  but  I  persevered  in  my  humane  endeavours  ;  and 
even  the  conversations  in  which  I  engaged  with  her  blunted, 
I  in  some  degree,  the  edge  of  her  fears,  by  making  the  subject 
I  familiar  to  her,  and  thus  reduced  the  perturbation  which  a 
silent  brooding  over  an  apprehended  ill  might  have  increased. 
1  plainly  saw  that  my  efibrts  to  draw  her  from  the  subject 
which  occupied  her  mind  were  unavailing,  and  might  even 
be  productive  of  bad  effects,  and  therefore  never  shrunk 
from  the  task  of  fairly  meeting  her  impassioned  arguments 
with  an  open  and  unrestrained  explication  of  my  thoughts 
in  opposition  to  her  views.  The  natural  enthusiasm  and 
activity  of  her  mind  sometimes  carried  her  away  to  her 
favourite  subjects  of  poetry  and  painting,  and  afforded  hersome 
relief  from  the  apprehension  that  haunted  her  sounremitlinoly; 
but  the  dominant  feeling  was  sure  again  to  resume  its  autho- 
rity as  soon  as  the  tit  of  enthusiasm  had  ended  on  the  per- 
formance which  had  exhausted  her  new-born  energies. 

In  common  with  all  individuals  of  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ments, I  found  her  often  in  alteraate  extremes  of  high 
feeling  and  deep  despondency — two  states  of  the  mind 
which,  I  am  Inclined  to  think,  exist  almost  always  as  coun- 
terparts of  equal  though  antagonist  powers,  and  are  seldom 
if  ever  found  (at  least  as  habits)  separate  and  unconnected. 
One  day,  a  supernatural  yet  delightful  buoyancy,  adding  an 
additional  charm  to  beauties  of  the  first  order,  would  have 
triumphed  over  her  apprehensions,  and  forced  her  to  give 
egress  to  her  high-toned  feelings  in  some  exquisite  lines  ol 
poetry,  or  in  the  flights  of  a  spirited  and  sparkling  convers- 
ation, which  charmed  and  enchained  the  ear  of  the  indi 
vidual  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  her  companion  at 
that  auspicious  time.  In  the  evening,  again,  of  the  same 
day,  the  genius  would  have  been  found  fled,  and  her  sombre 
spirit  brooding  over  the  prevailing  feeling  of  apprehension, 
which  seemed,  while  this  state  of  her  mind  lasted,  to  have  the 
power  of  marshalling  all  her  tho'jghts  and  feelings,  and  im- 
parting to  them  the  atrabilious  hue  of  its  own  darkness. 

One  evening  when  I  called,  her  father  informed  me  that 
she  had,  during  the  forepart  of  the  day,  exhibited,  to  some 
individuals  who  delighted  in  her  company,  great  powers  of 
sprightly  and  fascinating  conversation  ;  and  some  of  them 
had  confessed  to  him  that  they  did  not  conceive  that  it  was 
even  in  the  power  of  inspiration  to  paint,  with  the  endless 
colours  of  fancy — varying  the  tints  and  blending  the  deli- 
cate hues  into  one  beautiful  whole — the  various  subjects 
introduced  and  spoken  on,  in  the  matchless  manner  she 
had  that  day  exhibited.  The  tear  of  pity  followed  close  on 
the  look  of  pride,  as  the  unfortunate  father  added,  that  I 
would  find  her  altogether  changed.  I  went  into  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting,  and  saw  at  once  that  she  was  in  one 
of  her  deepest  fits  of  dejection,  with  her  accustomed  relent- 
less apprehension  exercising  over  her  its  usual  influence. 
Her  brow  was  leant  upon  her  left  .hand,  and  before  hcrday 
a  iheet  of  paper  containing  some  writing,  over  which  she 
was  passing  occasionally  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  on 
which  some  brilliant  gems  shone  brightly,  as  they  presented, 
by  the  motions,  ditfetent  angles  to  the  light,  the  started 
us  I  entered   but  welcomed  me  kindly  when  she  discovered 
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mIio  it  \vas  that  IkuI  thus  ilisturljud  lior  reverie.  I  asked 
licr  wluit  she  >vas  studying  so  intensely. 

"  Tins  forenoon,"  she  rejilied,  "  alter  tlio  departure  of 
some  visiters,  I  took  advantage  of  an  inspiration  -wliicji  my 
conversation  with  them  had  produced,  and  sat  down  and 

composed  a  piece  wliicii  I  intended  for  — . 's  J.Iagazine. 

After  it  was  finished,  my  thoughts  took  a  sudden  turn,  and 
hccame  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  con- 
dition of  my  mother  and  sisters,  sitting  listless  and  miserable 
in  their  places  of  confinement.  I  have  thought  of  this 
melancholy  subject  day  ajid  night  for  a  long  period ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  of  ever  having  presented  to  mo  with  the  same 
startling  and  terrific  interest  the  question — Why  am  I,  one 
out  of  five,  alone  exempted  from  this  hereditary  fate  ?  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  feeling  which  accompanied  this 
self-put  interrogation.  So  strong  was  the  conviction  upon 
me  that  I  must  submit,  if  I  am  not  already  subjected  t-o 
tlic  grasp  of  the  same  power,  that  I  even  applied  to  myself 
the  term  '  fool,'  and  laughed  a  hideous  laugh  at  the  weak 
and  imbecile  eonfklence  I  sometimes  place  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  my  destiny.  The  frightful  train  of  thought  has 
continued  to  this  hour.  I  ara  doubtful  of  myself,  and  liave 
been  trying  to  discover  in  this  paper  some  traces  of  a 
wandering  mind.  Will  you  read  it,  and  tell  me  honestlj', 
if  you  find  in  any  part  of  the  composition  a  change  in  the 
sentiment,  or  the  want  of  a  link  in  the  chain  of  thought. 
1  know  I  can  trust  you  as  a  friend,  ruid  the  reasons  for  my 
fears  are  too  strong  to  justify  any  suspicion  that  I  am 
hypochondriac  or  morbidly  fanciful." 

I  examined  her  eye  as  she  continued  Iter  speech  ;  but  saw 
nothing  to  create  any  alarm.  I  received  from  .her  hands 
the  paper,  and  found  hex  composition  to  be  a  very  beautiful 
impassioned  description  of  the  .various  synipathies  that  exist 
throughout  nature,  ranged  according  to  their  powers,  and 
ending  in  an  ascending  scale  with  lore.  The  subject  was 
delicately  and  beautifully  handled;  and  the  only  thing  which 
1  could  discover  as  being  peculiar  in  the  composition,  vievi'ed 
as  coming  from  her,  wJiose  pieces  I  had  often  read  with 
delight,  was  that  it  embraced  a  subject  she  had  generally 
shewn  a  wish  to  avoid.  1  took  no  notice  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  confined  my  remaj-Jis  to  the  manner  in  which  the  piece 
was  handled.  1  had  no  diificuliy  in  assuring  her  that  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  was  continued  uniformly  through- 
out, without  lapse  or  failing,  and  that,  whatever  tprn  her 
feelings  might  have  tajvcn  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
work,  no  trace  could  be  discovered  in  the  piece  itself  of  any 
falling  off  of  the  spirit  and  sentimpnt  which  dictated  the 
first  noble  line  of  it.  With  a  view  to  change  the  current 
of  her  thoughts,  I  enlarged  on  the  many  beauties  which 
the  performance  undoubtedly  exhibited,  and  assured  her 
tliat  the  power  she  so  much  dreaded  would  have  no  easy 
task  to  perform,  in  breaking  up  a  mind  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  were  as  well  marked  as  those  of  taste  and 
beauty. 

"  You  know  I  lield  your  promise,"  she  said,  with  an  air 
of  sombre  satisfaction,  "  tjiat  you  would  watch  the  changes 
of  my  mind,  and  inform  me  honestly  of  those  turns  of  wliich 
we  are  often  entirelv  unconscious,  though  they  exhibit  the 
first  struggles  of  the  frightened  intellect,  as  it  shrinks  from 
the  aspect  of  the  dreadful  enemy  of  reason.  I  am  assvjr.cd, 
by  what  vou  sav,  that  /le  is  not  yet  come  ;  thovigh  I  fear 
the  visit  is  only  delayed.  When  will  this  cease  .''  What  I 
am  for  ever  feeling,  all  .the  powers  of  inspiration  could  .but 
i'aintly  delineate.  What  I  have  suffered  within  this  hour,  1 
defy  the  mo.st  ]iregnan.t  fancy  to  shadow  forth,  even  doujjt- 
fuily.  Need  I  say  more  than  that  I  was  under  theronvic- 
tioM  that  I  was  as  my  sisters  and  mother  ;ire.''  Aly  terrors 
produced  the  confusion  they  feared.  I  scanned  that  paper 
till  the  words  reeled  before  my  eves,  and  sense,  reason,  and 
iiileliigence  were  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  fancied  mad- 
ness.    1  held  out  my  hands  and  looked  around  me  for  aid  ; 


but  my  fevered  imagination  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
tenanted  cells  of  that  place  «f  confinement  where  thosj 
nearest  and  dearest  to  me  lie  in  agony  and  tears,  and 
whither  I  fancied  myself  dragged,  helpless  and  powerless. 
from  the  binding  ropes  by  which  my  arms  were  confined 
Xow  1  feel  a  mo<iified  relief  again — and  thus  am  I  doomet 
to  an  endless  succession  of  periods  ef  enthusiasm,  and  fits  of 
melancholv  and  terror." 

I  was  not  in  any  degree  surprised  at  this  clcquent  de- 
scription of  her  feelines  ;  for  I  have  seen  instances  of 
individuals  of  sober  Jiabits  of  thought,  wlio,  under  the  fear 
of  hereditary  insanity  to  which  they  were  exposed,  fancied,  on 
certain  occasions,  that  they  Mere  truly  under  the  power  of 
their  enemy.  But  I  do  iii>t  think  I  ever  had  a  patient  who 
possessed  so  many  claims  on  my  feelings  as  this  child  of 
genius  and  misfortune  cxh  bitcd  with  such  unconscious 
power.  An  adverse  fate  had  furnished  a  rca.inn  for  her 
aj^rehension  which  a  stoic  philosopher,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  triumph  over  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  could  not 
have  disregarded  ;  while  her  susceptibility,  the  very  off- 
spring of  Iter  dangerous  constitution,  and  itself  the  parent 
of  so  many  of  the  exquisite  beauties  of  her  character,  kept 
her  continually  cither  on  the  stretch  of  an  enthusiastic 
excitement,  which  made  near  approaches  to  the  state  she 
dreaded,  or  on  the  rack  of  a  false  conviction  that  she  was 
deranged,  or  about  to  lose  her  reason.  I  felt  acutely  the 
misery  of  her  situation  ;  and,  as  she  sat  silently  before  me, 
after  having  poured  forth,  with  the  volubility  of  her  genius, 
the  speech  I  Lave  here  copied,  1  felt  myself  restrained,  by 
some  powerful  feeling  I  could  not  describe,  from  arraying 
the  cold  arguments  of  reason  against  the  impulses  of  a  feel- 
ing lying,  perhaps,  deeper  in  human  nature  than  the 
boasted  results  of  our  coolest  judgments.  I  could  not,  liow- 
,  allow  this  opportunity  to  escape  of  impressing  her 
with  a  proper  sense  of  the  fallacy  of  those  indications  which 
she  had  mistiiken  for.ihevbeginnings  of  the  disease  slie  so 
much  feared,  ;uid  of  satisfying  lier  of  a  circumstance  she 
was  entirely  ignorant  of — viz.,  that  madness  carried  with  it 
no  conviction  of  its  presence  ;  but  rather,  on  tlie  contrary,  a  ; 
scepticism  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient,  and  a  false  \ 
confidence  of  the  possession  of  reason.  This  latter  circum- 
stance, which  she  received  ivt  once  upon  my  authority 
opened  up  to  her  mind  some  new  views  of  her  condition. 
She  saw,  at  once,  the  impossibility  of  her  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  change  she  anticipated  ;  and  trembled  to 
think  that  she  might  go  mad  and  not  know  that  she  was 
in  the  same  melancholy  situation  as  her  sisters  and  mother. 
I  replied  to  iter  statements  on  this  subject,  that  she  might 
rather  consider  it  an  amelioration  of  her  condition  to  le 
ignorant  of  tlie  nature  of  her  calamity — a  proposition  t'l 
which  she  yielded  a  qualified  assent ;  while  the  fearful 
doubt  which  it  threw  over  all  the  workings  of  her  conscious- 
ness seemed  to  add  to  the  misery  of.ker  feelings. 

The  new  views  of  her  situation  wfiich  she  drew  from 
the  information  thus  procured,  changed  materially  the 
aspect  of  her  mind.  She  seemed  to  give  up  that  continual 
watch  over  the  rise  and  progress  of  licr  thoughts  she  had 
persisted  in  for  a  long  penod  of  time;  but  the  fear  ot 
becoming  mad  did  not  abate  in  any  perceptible  degree. 
I  noticed,  however,  some  time  afterwards,  that,  in  place  of 
shewing  au  anxiety  to  speak  upon  the  subject  which 
occupied  her  mind,  and  profluced  in  her  so  much  alarm, 
she  shrujik  from  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  She  gave  up 
entirely  all  mention  Qf  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  did  not 
cveji  as^lv  me  ,how  they  v.crc.  It  appeared  as  if  she  wished 
the  mehuacholy  catastrophe  concealed,  and  all  mention  of 
t  suspended  or  renounced.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  change;  but  I  thought  she  now  saw  the 
propriety  of  banishing  from  her  mind  all  thoughts  of  the 
tearful  subject  which  had  so  long  occupied  it — a  circum- 
stance of   the  utmost  importance  to  her  ultimate  safety; 
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and  I  was  hopeful  that,  if  she  kept  herself  aclivflv  oc- 
cupied by  her  mental  pursuits,  she  might  escape  tlie  fat( 
vliich  iiupciulod  over  her.  I  mentioned  the  suhjcct  of 
(his  favourable  aspect  of  his  daughter's  situation  to  Mr 
Warden,  but  was  informed  by  him  that,  Avhile  he  was  also 
well  pleased  with  the  change  that  had  passed  over  hrr,  he 
was  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  ditVcrent  cause.  1  now 
ascertained  that  an  English  gentleman,  of  considerable 
fortune,  had  some  time  before  been  introduced  to  the  house, 
and  having  been  struck  (as  indeed  every  individual  was 
who  saw  her)  witii  her  transcendent  beauty  and  accomplisli- 
menls,  had  paid  her  great  homage.  I  had  met  llic 
individual  at  the  house  ;  and,  oji  casting  my  mind  back- 
wards on  some  circumstances  that  had  occurred  in  my 
presence,  I  became  satisfied  that  J\Ir  Gordon  had  for  some 
time  been  enamoured  of  her  ;  and  aUo  that  she  had 
regarded  him  with  tokens  of  greater  favour  than  she  had 
awarded  to  many  visiters  wlio  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  claims  on  the  attention  of  one  so  highly 
gifted  with  the  powers  of  communicating  delight  to  all 
around  her.  I  did  not  forget  in  my  reminiscences  the 
suliject  of  the  literary  composition  which  J  had  so  much 
admired,  and  which  had  been  to  herself  the  cause  of  so 
much  mental  disquietude.  It  occurred  to  nic  that  (he 
occasion  on  which  that  piece  was  composed  had  been  the 
first  impulse  of  her  affection — a  change  from  her  prior  state 
of  mind,  sufficiently  great  to  prqdi^ce  the  illusion  of  a  sup- 
po<;ed  madness  under  which  she  laboured. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  ne.xt  interview  with  her,  I  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  possesging  this  kev  to  her  feelings.  I 
found  her  engaged  in  copying  a  miniature,  which  she  excused 
herself  for  not  eshibiting  to  ni.e.  I  could  no\v  trace  witli 
considerable  certainty  the  operations  of  her  mind.  She  had 
clearly  contracted  an  affection  fur  Jlr  Gordon,  against  her 
own  solemn  resolutions.  In  her  prior  conyersalions  with 
me,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  her  determination  never 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  marringe^reprehending  warmly 
the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  entailing  upon  a  husband  and  a 
family  all  tlie  ertects  of  a  hereditary  ca'amity,  which  ought 
to  be  terminated  in  one  generation.  These  were  the  dic- 
tates of  a  wise  judgment;  but  her  extreme  susceptibility 
had  not  been  consulted  when  she  fgrmed  .these  sentiments 
and  resolutions.  The  appi-arance  of  Mr  Gordon  a  gentle, 
man  well  calculated  to  call  forth  the  affections  of  one  who 
had  so  much  love  to  bestow,  had  produced  an  effect  wliich 
subverted  all  her  principles  of  conduct,  and  even  overcame, 
at  least  for  a  time,  her  dreadful  terror  of  becoming  a  victitn 
to  her  relentless  family  disease.  I  now  saw  plainly  tlie 
reason  why  she  ;ivoided  the  subject  which  used  to  form  the 
topic  of  our  conversation.  While  her  mind  was  unoccupied 
with  a  stronger  feeling,  the  former  terror  reigned  supreme 
and  all-powerfyl  ;  byt,  after  the  heart  had  taken  up  the 
cause  of  nature  and  instinct,  ag.iinst  the  factitious  fears  o. 
a  too  susceptible  mind,  the  right  of  dornination  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  and  a  gentler  tyraiU,  whose  sway  was 
nec-'ssarily  exclusive  of  any  other  po\yer.  Iler  spirits  now 
seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  altitudes  of  her  extremest 
enthusiasm  ;  and,  while  1  experienced  all  that  delight  I  had 
so  often  felt  in  the  conversation  of  one  so  peculiarly  gifted, 
I  wislied  from  my  heprt  that  tiiis  new  cause  of  excitement 
might  not  be  clianged  into  an  evil,  the  effects  of  which 
might  reach  far  beyond  my  worst  antiqipitions. 

Some  time  afterwards  she  sent  for  me.  I  called,  and 
found  her  confined  to  her  room.  She  H;as  in  one  of  her 
gloomy  moo  Is,  appeared  pale  jind  spiritless,  aijd  was  clearly 
again  under  her  relentless  apprehension.  She  beckoned 
iiie  to  sit  near  her. 

"  There  is  in  our  sex,"  she  said,  in  a  slow  and  tremulous 
voice,  -'a  delicacy  which  covers  up  and  conceals — as  the 
pigeon  does  by  its  wing,  its  wounded  side — that  feeling 
wliich  is  the  most  natural  affection  of  the  heart.     A  woman 


will  not  confess  her  love,  till  it  be  cither  gratified  or  over- 
come. A  week, ago  I  was  in  the  situation  of  others  of  mv 
sex,  who  have  f?lt  this  peculiarity  of  female  aflVction.  Vou 
found  me  on  your  last  visit  copying  a  miniature  ;  but  no 
power  on  earth  could  have  dragged  from  me  then  the  admis- 
sion tiiat  my  heart  had  anticipated  my  pencil,  and  treasured 
up  the  lineaments  of  that  face.  Since  that  day  a  ciiange 
lias  conic  over  my  mind.  When  was  it  that  a  woman  was 
destined  to  tremble  at  her  own  love  .■'  When  were  die 
workings  of  conscience  directed  against  the  purest  passion 
of  human  nature  ?  A\'hen  did  a  woman  drag  from  her  heart, 
in  ojiposition  to  the  antagonist  energies  of  her  nature,  (hat 
most  sacred  of  all  secrets,  for  the  very  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing it  by  that  poison  it  shiinks  from,  and  fears  mcst  as  its 
natural  enemy — the  breath  of  popular  opinion  i*  You  may 
well  conceive  the  state  of  a  woman's  mind  when  she  thus 
confesses  an  atfection,  which,  in  its  still  youthful  vigour, 
clings  to  tlie  heart  and  will  not  quit  it.  You  have  seen  Mr 
Gordon,  and  may  hayo  perceived  tjiat  he  was  worthy  of  tlie 
love  of  the  fairest  and  best  of  our  sex  ;  but  his  jiowers  over 
the  heart  of  woman  may  be  best  known  from  the  fact,  that 
he  overturned  for  a  time  the  resolutions  of  years,  and 
banished  from  my  miiiJ  all  those  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  fiave  arisen  from  the  circumstances  of  my  extra- 
ordinary situation,  and  been  cherished  and  nourished  by  mv 
en,tliusia,sni  as  \vell  as  by  reason.  The  new  impulse  stag- 
gered me  by  the  sweet  intoxication  of  its  instinctive  power. 
Like  a  criminal,  I  secreted  the  gift  of  nature  as  a  thing 
stolen  from  man.  My  conscitnce  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  my  heart ;  and  ni)-  health  has  suffered  from  the 
struggle." 

She  paused,  apparently  j\ith  tjic  view  of  recovering 
strength  to  proceed  with  her  extraordinary  communication. 
I  conceived  that  1  now  possessed  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing my  opinion,  that  marriage,  in  place  of  stimulating  (he 
lurking  mania,  has  radier  a  tendency  to  subdue  it.  1  have 
always  found  celibates  more  exposed  to  an  attack  of 
hereditary  madness  than  married  individuals — a  fact  whicii 
ma}-  not  be  considered  consistent  with  the  beneficence  of 
Providence,  in  so  far  as  it  tempts  to  a  perpetuation  of  this 
fearful  entail  ;  bu,t  we  have  little  authority  to  speak  of 
final  causes,  while  we  remain  so  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the 
true  secret  of  the  most  common  of  the  acts  of  nature.  I, 
therefore,  conscientiously  assured  her,  that,  by  entering 
into  a  state  of  marriage  with  a  man,  and  under  circum- 
stances, calculated  to  make  her  happy,  (which,  Iiowever,  I 
did  not  recommend,)  she  iiad  many  additional  chances  ol 
avoiding  the  fate  of  her  sisters.  My  opinion  did  not  seenj 
to  have  much  weight  with  her. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  J  would  at  leasi  have  but  a  chance 
or  two  more  added  to  a  .cise  nearly  desperate.  I  cannot 
listen  to  an  argument  whose  conclusion  is  so  impotent. 
The  original  fact  is  insuperable.  I  cannot  conceal  fronj 
myself,  that  I  carry  in  the  same  veins  that  throb  with  this 
unfortunate  love,  the  sybtle  living  principle  of  mania,  ready 
and  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  first  cerebral  dis- 
turbance (and  marriage  itself  miglit  produce  that)  to  unseat 
reason  and  drive  the  economy  of  the  mind  into  anarchy, 
rebellion,  and  ruin.  Mr  Gordon  has  had  the  art  to  make  me 
love  liiin  ;  but  I  am  betrothed  to  a  fate  which  may  assert  its 
prior  right,  and  dr.ag  me  from  his  arms,  a  maniac.  Tile 
very  love  which  I  liave  felt  and  still  feel  for  this  generous 
stranger,  rebels  against  the  cruel  purpose  of  allying  him  to 
a  calamity  of  such  a  fearful  magnitude  ;  and  is  it  not  enough 
that  I  carry  the  demon  coiled  up  in  my  own  brain,  but  I 
must  send  down  through  my  blood  to  descendants,  foi 
generations,  itg  hereditary  poison,  to  madden  innocent,  un- 
conscious beings,  and  quicken  their  tongues  to  vain  cursings 
of  their  cruel,  selfish  ancestress  ?  I  have  expressed  these  sen- 
timents to  you  befgre;  and,  O  God  !  ho\y  was  it  that,  in  the 
intoxication  of  a  i)cy,-  feeling.  I,  for  a  lirjc,. forgot  them 
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But  tlicy  rose  upon  me  in  my  jrst  calm  moment ;  and  the 
greatest  power  that  ever  inspired  the  pen  which  has  often 
delineated  to  your  declared  satisfaction  my  enthusiastic 
emotions,  would  quail  at  the  task  of  conveying  a  shadow  of 
the  agony  I  endured  in  the  strupgle  between  my  feelings 
and  my  reason.  Jfy  altered  looks  have  more  eloquence 
than  my  speech,  ami  the  madness  I  have  so  long  feared 
may  tell  with  its  Babel  tongue  what  reason  renounces  in 
despair." 

I  asked  her  whether  Mr  Gordon  had  declared  himself  to 
Iter,  and  whether  he  knew  of  the  peculiar  position  of  her 
family. 

"  Great  delicacy,"  she  replied,  "  has  prevented  him  hither- 
to, heaven  he  praised  !  from  declaring  to  me  in  words  the 
state  of  his  heart,  lie  asked  me,  (doubtless  the  device  of  a 
dclic.'ite  lover,)  to  copy  his  miniature  for  him.  Every  trace 
of  my  pencil  was  reflected  by  my  heart.  I  rose  from  my  work 
to  treiuble  at  the  change  which  had  come  over  me  ;  I  saw  the 
danger  into  which  I  was  rushing,  dragging  with  me  an  uncon- 
scious victim  to  the  shrine  of  our  family  Moloch,  and  called 
up  fortitude  enough  to  request  my  father  to  convey  to  him 
the  original  and  the  copy,  lie  is,  comparatively,  a  stranger  in 
these  parts,  and  may  be,  as  I  think  he  is,  ignorant  of  the 
misfortune  that  haunts  our  unliappy  house.  This  idea 
stung  me  reproachfully.  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  deceiver, 
occupied  in  throwing  the  toils  round  the  body  of  a  generous, 
unsuspecting  victim.  I  was  conscious  of  being  incapable  of 
proceeding  to  any  serious  extent  without  informing  him  of 
the  danger  that  awaited  him  ;  but  1  shuddered  as  I  thought 
that  his  heart  might  already  be  committed  in  ignorance  of 
■what  should  have  been  communicated  on  the  very  threshold 
of  his  affection  ;  but,  oh  !  how  fervently  have  1  returned 
thanks  to  heaven  for  the  timeous  interference,  for  his  safety 
and  mine,  of  the  powers  of  my  better  judgment  !  Now  at 
least  the  paramount  evil  shall  be  eschewed,  whatever  may 
become  of  this  heart;  and,  oh  !  better  that  it  should  break 
with  the  grief  of  my  own  stifled  passion,  than  with  the 
agony  of  a  husband  looking  with  eyes  that  know  not  the 
relief  of  tears  on  the  insane  heirs  of  a  mad  mother." 

There  was,  generally,  in  all  the  conversations  of  this 
young  woman,  such  a  mixing  up  of  strong  feelings  and 
rational  arguments,  that  1  was  always  at  a  loss  to  answer 
lier  in  such  a  way  as  to  j'ield  satisfaction  either  to  myself  or 
licr.  No  reason  appeared  of  much  importance  to  her 
unless,  like  lier  own  thoughts,  it  was  accompanied  with  the 
necess.ary  garnish  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  In  the  present 
instance,  1  was  in  greater  difficulty  than  1  had  ever  felt  in 
her  presence.  Iler  own  arguments  against  marriage  were 
besides  being  deeply  rooted  in  her  mind,  too  well  founded 
in  reason  to  admit  of  my  conscientiously  endeavouring  to 
refute  them  ;  and,  besides  I  had  no  right  to  implicate,  by  my 
interference,  the  rights  and  happiness  of  a  third  individual 
Mr  Gordon,  who  had  perhaps  a  greater  interest  in  the  affair 
tlian  the  lady  herself  On  the  other  hand,  I  too  plainly 
perceived  that  her  heart  was  affected  by  a  strong  passion  ; 
and,  from  what  I  knew  of  her  mental  constitution,  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  greatest  danger,  both  to  her  mind  and 
body,  must  inevitably  result  from  an  affection  of  so  peculiar 
a  nature  remaining  ungratificd  ;  or  rather  being  attempted 
by  the  struggles  of  an  opposing  reason,  to  be  stifled  in  the 
lieart  itself.  T'l'o  excitement  produced  by  such  a  conflict 
or  the  depression  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  passion 
was  sufficient  to  realize  the  anticipated  danger  of  her 
liereditary  disease.  There  was  thus  great  reason  for  the 
apprehension  of  evil  on  either  side  ;  and  I  felt  that  all  that 
1  could  safely  do  in  her  behalf  was  to  endeavour  to  keep 
lier  mind  as  calm  as  possible,  and  wait  the  issues  of  time, 
either  in  affording  her  new  lights,  or  in  carrying  off  the 
deep  impression  apparently  made  on  her  lieart  by  one  whose 
avocations  might  require  his  absence  from  that  part  of  the 
country.     I  endeavoured,  accordingly,  to  impress  her  wit! 


the  expediency  of  keeping  her  mind  occupied  ;  and  recom- 
mended to  her  several  subjects  for  the  employment  of  her 
pen,  in  executing  which  she  would  find  relief  from  thj 
morbid  thoughts  that  occupied  her  mind. 

On  calling  two  da3-s  afterwards,  I  understood  from  Iicr 
father  that  Mr  Gordon  had  construed  the  return  of  L's 
miniature  and  the  copy  through  the  hands  of  her  parent  as 
an  indication  that  she  did  not  regard  him  favourably,  and 
had  accordingly  returned  on  the  previous  day  to  England 
This  fact  had  been  communicated  to  her  by  her  father,  i 
was  unable  to  form  any  probable  gue«s  of  the  eflfect  this 
would  produce  on  a  mind  so  peeuliarlj-  constituted.  Hei 
father  seemed  to  be  rather  well  pleased  at  the  circumstance, 
and  was  resolved  not  to  allow  his  daughter  to  be  again 
exposed  to  the  action  of  feelings  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  overthrow  of  her  reason.  I  was  inclined  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  absence  of  I\Ir  Gordon  might  prove  bene- 
ficial ;  but  I  was  doubtful  of  the  mode  of  his  withdrawal 
which,  being  imputed  to  a  rejection  by  one  whose  heart"  wai 
altogether  occupied  b>-  a  strong  passion  for  him,  might  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  having  acted  cruelly  and  ungratefully — : 
state  of  the  female  mind  too  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
an  affection.  ' 

Upon  my  entering  the  apartment,  my  fears  were  parti.illy  I 
realized.  She  was  confined  to  bed.  She  was  ill :  a  high  1 
pulse,  flushed  face,  and  restless  eyes  betokened  an  excite  . 
ment  of  the  sys'em  of  the  greatest  danger  to  one  8(  ' 
peculiarly  situated. 

"  Jfy  father  has  informed  me,"  she  said,  almost  imme 
diately  on  recognising  me,  "  that  Mr  Gordon  is  gone  to 
England.  This  has  produced  in  me  a  mixed  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  regret.  1  am  pleased  I  have  escaped  (he 
danger  I  so  much  dreaded,  of  visiting  on  the  heads  of  others 
and  perpetuating  a  calamity  that  ou^lit  to  end  in  one  gene- 
ration ;  but  I  am  grieved  to  think  that  my  motives  should 
have  been  misconstrued  by  one  I  cannot  but  love  and 
admire.  He  has  imputed,  doubtless,  to  a  feeling  of  unworthy 
pride  and  disdain  what  ought  to  have  been  attributed  to 
aft'ection  and  generosity;  but  he  is  innocent  of  any  wish  to 
misconstrue  my  conduct  or  depreciate  mv  motives  ;  and  he 
is  now,  perhaps,  suffering  the  pangs  of  a  rejected  and  de- 
spised alfectinn,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  tortured  by 
the  thought  of  being  considered  ungrateful  and  cruel  to  tht 
object  on  whom  my  heart  still  dotes.  Was  ever  mortal 
exposed  to  such  ingeniously-contrived  misery.''  Is  there  no 
mode  by  which  this  can  be  remedied  .''  Is  it  not  possible 
yet  to  convey  to  him  the  true  cause  of  my  rejection  of  his 
proftered  suit — that  it  was  affection  itself  that  rose  in  arms 
against  the  cruelty  I  meditated  against  a  nobli",  generous- 
minded  man  .''  AVere  he  satisfied  of  this,  my  mind  wou'.  1 
be  relieved  ;  and  the  burning  fever  that  threatens  t  > 
stimulate  the  poison  of  my  hereditary  disease,  may  lo 
quenched  before  reason  is  precipitated  from  her  thronr. 
You  are  my  friend,  vou  are  also  my  doctor  ;  in  butii 
capacities,  I  ;i^k  you,  I  implore  you,  to  devise  some  means 
of  taking  from  my  brain  this  burden  which  threatens  to 
crush  it  to  ruins  as  bleak  and  terrible  as  the  fragments  of 
that  melancholy  wreck  which  has  overtaken  the  minds  of 
my  mother  and  sisters.  Know  you  the  part  of  England  to 
which  he  has  gone  ?  II is  father's  seat  is  nc-ar  the  Border.^, 
lie  may  be  there.  What  can  I  suggest  .''  I  cannot  ask 
my  father  to  write  to  him — I  cannot  write  myself.  Relieve 
me  of  the  thought  of  devising  a  remedy  for  this  pressin:; 
evil.  There  are  manj-  things  which  the  kindness  of  frier.  i> 
.can  supply,  when  no  powers  are  loft  to  us  to  help  ourselvi-  : 
and  I  rely  on  your  friendship,  which  I  have  ever  found  sin- 
cere and  unchangeable." 

I  told  her  that  I  would  consider  of  some  means  of  rcliev. 
iiig  her  mind  from  the  burden  which  lay  upon  it.  She 
seized  my  hand  as  I  replied,  and  pressed  it  fervently,  as  if 
she  meant,  bv  (hat  mode   of  expression   of  her  feelings,  to 
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inijircs'!  nic  wiili  tlio  dcop  !niport;incc  of  the  commUsioii 
witli  wliicli  slie  liiul  iiitrustoJ  nic.  I  was  soinrwluit  at  a 
loss  for  a  proper  construction  of  her  cnniliict.  I  was  aware 
of  the  ell'ect  which  a  sense  of  ingratitude  woukl  produce 
npon  a  mind  so  generous  as  hers,  and  so  fraught  with  tlie 
nicest  delicacies  of  the  most  elevated  of  her  sex  ;  and  yot 
I  secretly  imagined,  that  there  was  present,  as  an  additional 
cause  of  unliappiness,  the  regret  of  the  lover  at  the  loss  of 
the  oliject  of  her  affections— =-a  thought  that  hore  in  ujioii 
mc,  in  spite  of  all  the  faith  I  had  in  tlio  sincerity  of  her 
\iews  regarding  marriage,  and  in  the  generosity  of  those 
sentiments  that  dictated  the  wish  to  avoid  implicating 
another  in  the  calamity  to  which  she  was  exposed.  I  went 
and  consulted  with  her  father  whether  her  extraordinary 
wish  should  he  complied  with.  lie  was  not  partial  to  an 
exposure  of  tlie  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  thought  any  danger  might  result  to  his  daughter 
from  a  refusal  of  her  request.  I  answered  that  I  thought 
every  reasonahle  measure  should  be  taken  to  allay  the 
excitement  of  her  mind  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  circumstance 
of  their  family  calamity  was  already  well  known,  and 
probably  even  in  the  knowledge  of  Jlr  Gordon  himself, 
no  great  evil  could  accrue  from  this  divulgement ;  while,  if 
I  were  enabled  to  declare  to  her  upon  my  sincerity  that 
her  wish  had  been  fulfilled,  great  hopes  might  be  entertained 
of  the  sedative  ctTects  of  time  restoring  her  to  her  wonted 
condition  of  mind  and  body.  My  answer  was  satisfactory  ; 
but  he  suggested  that  the  communication  should  not  be 
made  in  writing,  but  at  a  personal  interview  with  I\Ir 
tiordon,  wlio  would  come  from  his  father's,  in  Cumberland, 
upon  a  short  notice  that  liis  presence  was  requested  in 
this  quarter.  I  concurred  in  this  suggestion,  and  under- 
took to  make  tlie  necessary  explanations. 

I  accordingly  wrote  to  5Ir  Gordon,  requesting  him  to 
take  the  trouble  of  visiting  me  within  as  short  a  period  as 
ills  avocations  would  permit,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
called  again  upon  my  patient.  She  was  still  ver^'  feverish, 
and  her  excitement  had  not  in  any  degree  abated.  She 
asked  me,  the  moment  I  entered,  whether  1  had  taken  any 
measure  for  the  relief  of  her  mind.  I  answered  that  I  had 
written  for  Jlr  Gordon  to  visit  me,  and  expected  him  in  a 
few  days,  when  I  would  make  the  necessary  communication 
to  him  personally. 

"  I  am  beholden  to  you,"  slie  cried,  "  in  a  life  of  tlianks 
and  blessings,  for  this  exhibition  of  your  friendship.  Why 
should  your  profession  limit  its  range  to  the  use  of  physical 
medicaments .''  You  have  done  more  for  the  return  of  my 
liealth  by  this  application  of  a  moral  remedy,  than  if  you 
liad  prescribed  for  me  all  the  secrets  of  your  dispensary. 
My  conscience  shall  be  relieved,  and  I  can,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done,  reflect  with  pleasure  on  that  nobilit}' of  senti- 
ment which  it  is  my  pride  to  retain  sacred  and  uninjured 
amidst  all  the  perils  of  a  bad  world,  and  which,  if  it  ever 
perish,  I  could  wish  to  fall  in  the  ruins  of  the  mind  itself. 
But  what  if  he  wish  to  see  me,  and  cast  over  me  again  the 
charm  which  has  produced  all  this  misery  ?  Counsel  me 
freely.  Can  I  trust  myself  in  his  presence,  even  with  the 
guard  of  that  frightful  knowledge  he  is  soon  to  receive  .'' 
Why  should  I  tremble  at  the  intercourse  of  liberal  senti- 
ment with  the  man  I  still  admire,  when  it  shall  be  under- 
Btood  that  we  cannot  be  united?  Is  not  this  a  weakness 
anworthy  of  me,  which  I  should  endeavour  to  overcome,  as 
an  enemy  to  the  happiness  I  might  experience  in  the  socictj' 
of  so  noble  a  man  ?  Yet  I  know  best  the  powers  of  my 
ewn  mind  and  heart.  Hitherto  1  have  relied  upon  the 
dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  which  has  never  failed  me 
even  in  the  emergency  of  love.  Will  you  tell  me"  (looking 
anxiously  in  m}'  face)  "  whether  Mr  Gordon  wishes  again  to 
see  Isabella  Warden?" 

I  informed  her  that  I  would  cnmpiv  with  lier  request. 
I  W.1S  now  rather  confirmed  in  my  former  idea,  that  love 


still  held  an  ascendancy  over  her  juilgment,  however  slie 
might  Hatter  herself  that  she  had  conquered  the  insidious 
power.  On  returning  home,  I  found  a  letter  frori  .^Ir 
Gordon,  saying  he  would  visit  me  within  two  days.  He 
came  accordingly,  apparently  with  better  will  th:m  1  had  to 
ask  him.  He  suspected  that  the  object  I  had  in  view  Avas 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  family  of  JMr  Warden  ; 
and  Love  had  lent  him  the  use  of  his  wings.  After  being 
seated,  I  0])ened  to  him,  by  a  preliminary  statement,  the 
subject  of  my  communication,  and,  as  I  proceeded  \vith  my 
interesting  recital — recounting  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen Mr  Warden's  family,  the  beauty  and  noble-minded- 
ness of  Isabella,  her  reason  for  rejecting  his  suit,  and  her 
request  that  he  should  be  made  aware  of  that  reason — I 
watched  carefully  the  effect  produced  on  him.  I  perceived 
nothing  but  satisfaction  on  his  countenance  as  I  approached 
the  delicate  part  of  my  narrative,  and  was  surprised  to  hear 
him  state,  in  answer,  that  he  was  all  along  well  aware  of 
the  calamity  under  which  IMr  ^Varden's  family  laboured  ; 
but  that  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  the 
transcendent  beauty,  great  mental  parts,  delightful  man- 
ners, and  nobility  of  mind  of  iMiss  Warden,  that  lie  had 
resolved,  in  the  event  of  his  suit  being  accepted,  to  lun  all 
hazards,  and  marry  this  incomparable  woman.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  ascertain,  by  a  question,  whether 
he  wished  to  see  lier.  His  affection  for  her,  he  declared, 
was  stronger  than  ever. 

Within  a  few  lours  after,  I  called  on  Isabilla.  I  com- 
municated to  her  the  import  of  the  conversation  I  had  had 
with  Mr  Gordon.  ]\Iy  statement  produced  in  her  mind  a 
great  conflict  of  feelings;  and  I  never  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  the  effects  of  her  excitement  than  I  had  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

"  How  is  this  heart  to  be  resolved  .'"  she  said,  with  great 
anxiety  of  countenance,  and  an  agitation  that  shook  her 
delicate  frame.  "  The  reasons  and  arguments  of  years  of 
meditation  seem  to  lose  in  my  mind  their  accumulated 
force,  and  I  tremble  at  a  change  over  which  I  have  no 
control.  Jly  mental  efforts  are  palsied  by  the  sense  of 
what  I  owe  to  the  man  who  has  said  lie  will  dare  all  the 
evils  that  accompany  my  fate,  and,  for  my  worthless  sake, 
risk  the  mighty  stake  of  his  happiness  for  life.  His  love 
for  me  was  nothing  to  this  declared  resolution.  Wh.at 
shall  aid  my  judgment  in  resisting  the  force  of  one  gener- 
ous heart  on  another.'  You  know,  sir,  my  sentiments  on 
marriage.  Shall  I  depute  you  to  request  him  nnl  to  ask  to 
see  me.'' — say,  my  fr.iend,  shall  I  supplicate  his  return 
instantly  to  Cumberland.?  Yet,  O  God!  what  a  reward 
would  that  be  for  such  unparalleled  generosity  of  soul  I — I 
must,  I  feel  I  must,  thanh  him.  Surely  so  poor  a  boon  as 
thanks  cannot  make  me  bankrupt  in  my  prudential  resolves. 
But  I  can  deliver  to  you  no  message.  You  have  heard  mc 
— I  have  scarcely  heard  myself.  Oh,  my  poor  heart  ! — break 
— break,  or  be  resolved  ]" 

As  she  concluded  this  speech,  which  seemed  to  be  merely 
the  outspoken  workings  of  her  mind,  in  its  efforts  to  come 
toaome  conclusion,  she  reclined  backwards,  much  exhausted. 
I  could  easily  perceive  the  bent  of  her  inelinatinns.  I 
gaied  upon  the  beautiful  viclim  of  a  state  of  mental  con- 
stifution  and  feelings  in  all  respects  so  extraordiiiarv-  I 
saw  plainly  that  she  loved  ardently,  and  that  her  love  liad 
all. but  conquered  those  determinations  against  marriage  that 
had  resulted  as  well  from  her  morbid  fancies  as  from  lier 
legitimate  conclusions  of  prudence  and  liigh-mindedness. 
I  never  saw  one,  and  mav  never  again  see  one,  in  the  same 
position.  She  looked  upon  me  as  if  I  were  the  arbiter  of 
her  fate  ;  her  beautiful  countenance  exhibited  all  the  traces 
of  mental  agony  ;  and  the  piteous  and  supplicatory  glances 
of  her  bl.ick  eyes,  as  she  occasionallv  withdrew  them  from 
my  face,  fixed  them  on  tlie  ground,  and  lifted  them  again 
to  beseech,  with  their  mute  eloquence  of  praver  my  assist- 
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ance  in  resolving  her  cxtraonllnarv  doubt — went  to  niv  verv 
sdul.  I  was  now,  however,  lietter  prepared  for  answering 
her,  because  I  now  saw  that  there  was  less  danger  in  restrain- 
ing an  affection  so  strong  as  hers,  than  in  gratifying  it  by  a 
union  with  the  man  of  her  affections. 

"  Vour  heart,  Isabella,"  said  I,  taking  up  her  last  words, 
"shall  not  break.  It  shall  be  bound  up  with  the  cords  of  a 
])ure  affection — a  sanctified  love.  You  must  give  J!r 
Gordon  something  else  than  thanks  for  coming  from  Cum- 
berland to  renew  a  suit  that  vou  had  rejected  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  He  is,  indeed,  a  noble  individual,  and 
calculated  to  make  vou  happ}-." 

•'  You  fill  me  with  shuddering  apprehensions,"  she  cried, 
hvsterically.  "  What  Is  this  .''  Are  all  the  resolutions  of  a 
life  crumbling  down  in  the  view  of  a  trembling,  inane,  palsied 
consciousness  .''  Is  love  stronger  than  the  convictions  of 
the  last  victim  of  five  wedded  to  our  family  Genius  of  Evil  } 
But  does  he  know  that  I  am  the  last  of  five  .■'  Are  you  sure 
that  that  generous  man  knows  the  dreadful  truth  .''  Speak, 
my  friend — assure  me  of  that — there  is  in  it  some  secret 
medicinal  balm  whose  virtues  I  feel  stealing  about  this 
aching  heart." 

"  He  knows  all,  Isabella,"  replied  I,  "  and  will  venture 
all  for  the  great  love  he  bears  to  her  he  conceives  to  be  the 
noblest  of  her  sex.  Excuse  me — I  use  his  words.  Flattery 
belongs  not  to  my  profession." 

As  I  said  these  words,  her  excitement  seemed  to  abate, 
and  she  reclined  gentlv  on  the  couch  on  which  she  sat,  with 
lier  eyes  fixed  on  the  "■all  of  the  apartment,  and  her  face 
exhibiting  the  traces  of  a  soft  pensiveness,  mixed  wiih  an 
expression  of  a  pleasant  resignation  to  some  power  she  had 
resisted  and  could  no  longer  resist.  She  remained  in  this 
position  for  some  time,  and  I  wailed  the  issue  of  the  work- 
ings of  her  peculiar  mind.  At  last  she  turned  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  my  countenance.  A  clear  tear  had  collected, 
and  stood  glistening,  like  a  pearl  on  a  ball  of  jet.  She 
held  out  her  hand  and  placed  it  in  mine. 

'•  Shall  it  be  ?"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  in  my 
ear  like  soft  music;   and  the  tear  fell  with  the  words. 

I  paused  in  my  reply,  not  from  any  doubt  of  what  I 
ought  to  say,  but  because  I  felt  the  extraordinary  power 
over  the  future  fortunes  of  so  beautiful  a  creature,  placed 
in  my  hands,  as  a  responsibility  entirely  new  to  me,  and, 
therefore,  more  serious  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  our  position  as  medical  advisers.  She  appeared  to  drink 
up  my  very  looks — she  wished  and  feared,  anticipated  and 
trembled — the  blood  came  and  went,  and  the  tear  staited 
and  dried  up,  as  the  two  antagonist  emotions  alternated  their 
energies  over  her  heart. 

"  Isabella,"  said  I,  holding  her  hand,  "  you  attempted 
what  was  beyond  the  power  of  even  a  cold-hearted,  calcu- 
lating woman,  and  far  more  beyond  the  power  of  one  so 
gifted  as  you  are  with  the  liner  sensibilities  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  female  heart.  You  were  made  for  love,  and  you 
might  as  well  try  to  live  without  the  nourishment  of  nature, 
as  to  choke  the  natural  passion  which  glows  in  your  heart 
with  the  appliance  of  a  cold  result  of  judgment.  Sorely, 
Isabella,  have  you  miscalculated  the  powers  of  female  affec- 
tion." 

"  Alas  !  it  is  true  !"  she  muttered,  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  and  reclining  her  head  again  upon  the  couch  pillow. 
"  In  this  hour  do  I  feel  the  vanity  of  all  my  accumulated 
resolutions  of  many  years.  I  thought  I  was  lighting  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  for  the  well  being  of  generations  to  come, 
lor  the  diminution  of  physical  evil,  for  God's  goodness  and 
man's  benefit.  Where — where  are  all  my  high  aspirations 
now  .^  Alas!  how  nearly  allied  are  the  greatest  viitue  and 
tlie  greatest  weakness  !  I  had  thought  my  cause  an  aft'air 
of  the  heart ;  but,  ah  !  there  was  a  power  there  before  the 
one  I  placed  in  it  as  sovereign  ruler — and  now  I  feci  itsj 
paramount  strength." 


She  .sighed  deoi  ly  as  she  told  tlie  issue  of  all  her  high  aid 
noble  pur[  oses.     Turning  her  eyes  again  upon  me — 

"  \\  hen  is  he  to  call  .'"  she  asked,  with  a  blush  tb;;t 
spread  up  over  her  temples. 

"  When  I  give  him  notice,"  replied  I. 

"  And  wiien  will  that  be?"  she  added,  with  a  na'iVete  that 
forced  a  smile  from  me,  which  she  instantly  observed,  and 
then  tried  to  correct  herself. 

"  I  mean — I  mean,"  she  continued,  with  a  broken  voice. 
and  a  renewal  of  her  blush — 'when  do  vou  think  I  shouhl 
see  him — if — if — it  is  vour  opinion  that  I  should — that  it  is 
pioper  for  me  to  see  him  .'" 

And  her  breast  heaved  with  convulsive  energy  as  she 
again  threw  a  doubt  over  the  fulfilment  of  her  destin}-.  At 
that  moment  ^Ir  Gordon  entered  along  with  her  father.  I 
was  not  prepared  for  this ;  but  Mr  Gordon's  passion  Lad 
mastered  his  judgment,  and  he  could  not  wait  the  issue  of 
my  interview.  Itushing  forward,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  couch.  Isabella  lifted  her  head.  It  fell  on  the  bosom 
of  her  lover.  Distinct  sobs  burst  from  her  bosom.  The 
triumph  of  nature  was  complete — their  tears  mixed,  and 
heaving  respirations  told  eloquently  the  workings  of  their 
hearts.  Taking  Mr  Warden  suddenly  by  the  arm,  I  hurried 
him  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  called  again,  and  dined  with  the  __ 
family.  An  entire  change  had  come  over  the  mind  of 
Isabella.  The  struggle  over,  and  nature  having  triumphed, 
she  was  like  one  relieved  from  bondage  and  captivitj',  and 
brought  out  to  luxuriate  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
sweets  of  natural  liberty.  Her  brilliant  fancy,  bursting  from 
behind  the  cloud  which  had  shaded  its  splendour,  exhibited 
all  the  gay  and  shining  lights  of  her  extraordinary  genius. 
One  by  one,  everj-  subject  started  was  taken  up  and  roUen 
in  the  stream  of  effulgence  that  poured  from  her  imagina 
tion,  and  made  to  reflect  the  varied  hues  like  preciou- 
stones  turned  in  the  sunbeams,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  angle- 
into  luminous  and  never-ceasing  changes  of  reflection 
Capturing  with  ease  the  minds  of  all,  she  ltd  us  where  sht 
pleased — into  academic  groves,  poetic  gardens,  and  Elysi;ii 
bowers;  and,  infusing  into  us  the  spirit  by  which  she  was 
herself  animated,  transformed  us  for  a  time  into  new  beings, 
gifted  with  new  powers  and  new  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  genius.  I  gazed  upon  the  lovely 
enchantress  with  admiration.  Jlr  Gordon's  eye  was  illumi- 
nated with  delight ;  and  her  father's  countenance,  though 
occasionally  shaded  with  doubts  as  to  the  true  import  or 
effect  of  such  elevation  of  spirits  and  powers  of  fancy, 
exhibited  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  a  fond  parent. 
Why  do  I  dwell  on  this  scene .''  Some  time  afterwards, 
Mr  Gordon  led  Jliss  Warden  to  the  altar.  They  lived  at 
the  house  of  Jlr  ^Varden,  I  continued  to  be  their  family 
surgeon,  and  often  witnessed  the  happiness  of  their  union, 
which  was  never  disturbed  by  any  attack  of  the  disease, 
which  had  produced  so  much  terror  to  the  heiress  of  in. 
sanity.  They  never  had  any  children — a  circumstance 
which  reconciled  her  more  and  more  to  the  marriage 
condition,  and  did  not  diminish  the  happiness  of  her  hus- 
band. 
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THE  TKIUMI'Il  OV  INDUSTRY 

It  may  lie  doubted  wliotlior  any  country,  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  presented  the  features  exliihiled  hy  (ireat  ]{ritain. 
Almost  every  otlier  country  has,  from  the  beginning,  pos- 
sessed eitlier  an  agricultural  or  conmiereial  character — at 
least  a  character  in  \vhich  the  ascendency  of  one  of  these 
interests  has  been  so  well  marked,  that  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  jieople  have  been  regulated  by  it — shelving 
either  family  pride  or  the  love  of  mercantile  wealth  as  the 
predominating  sentiment  or  motive  of  action.  This  country 
is,  perhaps,  passing  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other — 
once  a  land  of  chivalry,  it  is  becoming,  as  Bonaparte  said 
a  country  of  merchants,  and  may  at  present  be  said  to  be 
in  that  situation  in  which  a  new  po\ver  arising  from  a  new 
estimate  of  the  social  optimum  (riches)  is  busy  fighting 
with  the  old  regulating  sentiment  of  what  was  considered 
the  grcalesi  good,  (taniily  honour,)  and,  we  may  hope,  in 
the  .act  of  overcoming  it.  The  pride  of  /lOiicsii/  and  good- 
ness is  alone  the  legitimate  sentiment  of  human  nature,  on 
which  fallen  man  has  any  title  to  j)lume  himself;  and  it 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  this  country,  when  to  him  who 
says,  "  I  had  a  grandfather  who  was  an  honest  man,"  shall 
be  awarded  the  palm  of  superiority  over  him  who  boasts  of 
having  a  forbear  who  was  a  knight.  AVe  may  all  of  us 
see  the  incorporated  personification  of  this  struggle  well 
rejiresentcd  by  the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  towns,  Edin- 
liurgh  and  Glasgow,  which  respectively  claim  and  boast  of 
the  presiding  genii  of  mercantile  prosperity  and  baronial 
pride.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of  the  question 
of  superiority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  at  least  this  one 
fact  in  the  argument,  that,  while  the  ])rtm  scions  of  nobility 
are  perhaps  diminishing,  at  all  events  not  increasing,  either 
in  numbers,  honours,  or  wealth,  the  sons  of  commerce  are, 
year  after  year,  multiplying  in  a  ratio  that  is  wonderful, 
and  vindicating  with  a  force  that  is  every  day  increasing 
their  right  to  as  high  a  scale  in  the  moral  world  as  honour, 
industry,  and  integrity  can  achieve.  We  are  led  to  make 
these  remarks  by  the  morale  of  a  story  which  we  are  now 
to  lay  before  our  readers — involving  the  question  of  the 
:omp;u-ative  value  of  family  pride  and  honest  industry,  as 
these  were  exhibited  in  two  natives  of  these  respective 
towns  ;  and,  moreover,  deciding  it  on  \vhat  we  think  fair 
principles  of  justice.  So,  without  farther  preface,  we  say 
that,  a  good  number  of  years  since,  there  lived  in  the  barony 
ol'  Gorbals,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
Glasgow,  two  widows  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  near 
Keighhours,  and,  on  that  account,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  from 
the  sympathy  of  eijual  poverty,  became  intimate  companions 
or  gossips.  The  one  was  called  Jlarion  Gemmel,  and  the 
other  JIrs  Douglas.  Simjile  as  these  designations  are, 
there  may  yet  be  observed  in  their  forms  that  difference 
which  even  poverty  struggles  to  discover  and  mark  as  an 
indication  of  some  distinction  of  birth  or  breeding,  where 
liumble  want  would  seem  to  level  all.  The  distinction, 
though  made  Ijy  the  neighbours  in  mere  words  of  address. 
Was,  however,  derived  from  a  ditVerence  of  sentiment  and 
manners  in  the  individuals.  Mrs  Douglas  was  in  reduced 
circumstances,  while  "Widow  Gcnimcl  had  never  been  higher 
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than  she  then  was.  'I'lie  former  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Ivlinburgh  writer,  who  boasted  of  some  relationship  to  the 
Grahams  of  Kincardine,  though  a  genealogical  tree  of  no 
ordinary  ramifications  world  have  scarcely  sufficed  to  point 
out  the  jirecise  degree.  He  died  as  poor  as  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged  (notwithstanding  of  all  their  sordid 
fleecing  of  the  lieges)  generally  do,  leaving  nothing  to  his 
daughter  but  a  vague  idea  of  a  relationship  to  a  once  great 
family,  without  the  ability  of  satisfying  herself  where  her 
Jionour  lay — whether  in  the  main  stem  of  the  tree,  or  on 
the  tip  of  some  collateral  twig,  which  had  descended  so  far 
down  as  to  take  root  again  in  the  eartli.  She  had  married, 
when  very  young,  one  of  her  father's  clerks,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Douglas,  whose  noble  name  had  served  to  set  him 
a-elinibing  (in  his  day-dreams)  the  same  genealogical  tree, 
which  he  found  anything  but  that  with  the  golden  branches, 
w  hich,  Virgil  says,  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  Satan's  domin- 
ions. Urged  on  by  his  prof<'Ssional  love  of  litigation  and 
his  hereditary  family  ambition,  he  instituted  a  claim  for  the 
property  of  Kibjuhandy,  which  lies  in  Ijanarkshire,  and 
was  once  possessed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  to 
whom  he  thought  himself  related  ;  but  lie  died  just  when 
he  had  set  the  case  fairly  agoing,  and  left  his  widow  and 
one  child  to  get  themselves  placed  on  the  green  (able. 
and  prosecute  their  family  rights  in  the  best  manner  they 
could. 

After  her  husband  died,  Sirs  Douglas  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty.  Neither  her  father  nor  husband  left  her  any  means 
of  livelihood.  Some  friends  took  so  much  interest  in  her  un- 
fortunate condition,  as  to  get  her  daughter  placed  on  the 
poors'-roll  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  claimant  of  Kilquhandy, 
in  jdace  of  her  father  ;  and  the  process  was  left  to  proceed 
with  that  degree  of  speed  with  which  all  poor  people's  law 
pleas  are  conducted  by  "  the  agents  of  the  poor."  As  many 
years  behoved  to  pass  before  this  jdea  could  be  brought  to  a 
termination,  and  as  she  and  her  daughter  were  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  life,  she  had  left  her  "  process"  in  the 
hands  of  her  ag/nts,  and  proceeded  to  the  Goibals  to  suppli- 
I  cate  some  relief  from  a  relation  of  her  mother's,  who  lived  in 
that  quarter.  In  this  she  partially  succeeded  ;  but  the  boon 
of  alms  was  given  in  the  humiliating  form  of  in.  door  \i-ork, 
furnished  from  a  neighbouring  manufactory  ;  so  that  the 
daughter  and  widow  of  a  writer,  and  the  mother  of  the 
clainuint  of  the  property  of  Kilquhandy,  was  reduced  to  tht 
necessity  of  apjilying  herself  to  manual  labour  for  jirocuriiig 
the  necessary  support  for  herself  and  daughter.  Though, 
however,  an  "operative"  in  the  Gorbals  of  Gla.sgow,  she  was 
never  herself,  nor  did  she  wish  any  of  her  gossips  to  be, 
for  an  instant  oblivious  of  the  height  from  which  she 
had  fallen  ;  and  continually  contrived  to  keep  up  a  floating 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  and  important  truths — first, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  aud  w  idow  of  .in  Ediuburgh 
writer  ;  and,  secoiuUy,  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  claim- 
ant of  Kilquhandy. 

Next  door  to  JIrs  Douglas  lived  the  humble  Avidow, 
Gemnu'l,  who,  originally  the  daugliter,  suljscquently  the 
w  ife,  and  now  the  mother  of  an  operative,  had  never  known 
cither  the  ups  or  downs  of  life.  Without  any  ambition  to 
rise  higher  than  the  lowly  situation  in  which  fate  had  placed 
her,  she  was  freed  from  the  fears  of  filling,  because  she  had 
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no  (listancn  fn  fall.  "Wlien  her  liinband  (wlio  occupied  a 
situation  in  the  same  manufactory  from  whii;h  Mrs  Douglas 
received  lier  in-door  work)  died,  she  was  supported  by  tlie 
proi'.rietor  by  gcttinj;  work,  until  her  only  son  came  to  be  able 
to  fill  the  place  of  his  father.  Gifted  with  simple  manners, 
and  that  strong  common  sense  wliich  is  often  strongest  in 
its  natural  state,  and,  like  the  ro'.k  crystal,  is  only  dimmed 
and  weakened  by  grinding,  she  possessed,  as  well  as  her 
frciilcel  neighbour,  a  species  of  pride,  peculiar  to  the  humble 
votary  of  contented  industry.  If  her  neighbour  was  proud 
of  her  connection  with  men  of  family  and  of  tlie  law,  she 
upheld  the  plea  of  the  working  bees  against  that  of  the  un- 
productive drones;  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  superiority 
of  Edinburgh  over  Glasgow,  she  maintained  the  cause  of 
the  filling  hive,  against  the  paper  nests  of  the  furacious  and 
predatory  wasps  ;  and  that  the  mother  of  an  industrious 
operative  (her  son)  was  a  more  honourable  and  more  useful 
Jiersonage  than  the  tutorial  mother  of  the  green-table  claim- 
ant of  a  property  to  which,  perhaps,  she  had  no  right. 

The  two  widows,  having  thus  certain  personal  claims  to 
importance  and  utility  to  support  and  argue,  lived  in  a 
kind  of  pacific  state  of  restrained  war.  Their  intercourse 
v.'rts,  apparent!}',  friendly  ;  yet  there  was  always  a  ground 
swell,  resulting  from  some  commotion  of  the  day  before  ; 
.ind,  though  there  never  appeared  any  broken  waves,  there 
was  never  an  absolute  calm.  An  under  current  of  afl'ection 
between  the  son  and  daughter  had,  however,  for  some  time 
been  flowing  more  evenly  than  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
course  of  true  love,  and  seemed  to  be  altogether  independent 
of  the  troubles  at  the  surface.  An  intimacy  had  ripened  into 
an  affection;  .-ind  William  and  Margaret,  disregarding,  or  not 
comprehending  thescope  of  their  mothers'  disputations  on  the 
subject  of  their  comjiarative  importance,  found  all  the  ine- 
'jualities  of  birth  and  prospects  levelled,  by  the  sympathy  of 
two  young  hearts.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  was  told  that  she 
was  the  representative  of  the  Douglases  of  Kilquhandy,  and 
licrselfthe  claimant  of  tliat  valuable  estate  ;  for,  so  long  as  she 
saw  her  mother  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  as  the 
mother  of  her  companion,  she  could  not  doubt  that  she  was 
acting  within  her  station  when  she  thus  disposed  of  her 
affections.  The  two  were,  indeed,  suited  for  each  other  by 
Nature  ;  who,  disregarding  the  factitious  circumstance  of 
birth,  had  bestowed  upon  them  equally  her  very  best  favours 
— liaving  awarded  to  them  both  all  the  physical  attributes 
requisite  for  forming  agreeable  persons,  and  that  love  and 
respect  for  virtue  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  good.  If 
left  free  to  pursue  the  path  of  liumble  industry,  they  could 
not  fail,  with  the  sentiments  they  possessed,  of  arriving  at 
independence  and  liappiness  ;  but  it  is  not  always  that  the 
framers  of  good  intentions,  or  the  possessors  of  virtuous 
sentiments  and  amiable  feelings,  are  left  in  tliis  world  to 
work  out  the  condition  of  their  own  independent  existence, 
freed  from  the  restraints  and  trammels  imposed  on  them  by 
others,  who  arrogate  over  them  a  natural  or  factitious  right 
nl"  authority. 

The  intimacy  of  these  two  companions,  or  rather  lovers, 
was  not  unknown  to  both  their  mothers.  AVilliam's  parent 
was  favourable  to  the  connection,  because  she  saw  that, 
■\^hile  her  son  was  gradually  rising  in  the  confidence  of  his 
employer,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  maintain  .1  wife,  lie 
could  nowhere  find  a  more  virtuous  or  amiable  Jielpmate 
than  the  interesting  daugliter  of  her  neighbour.  She  had, 
however,  her  own  doulits  whether  the  proud  scion  of  an 
honourable  family  would  be  favourable  to  the  match — and 
these  were  well  justified  by  the  sentiments  of  that  indi- 
vidual. ]\Irs  Douglas  was  decidedly  against  the  connection, 
and  had  long  viewed  it  with  unpleasant  feelings.  She  had 
l)cen  bold  enough  to  discountenance,  openly,  the  approaches 
of  other  lovers  of  the  same  grade,  and,  among  the  rest,  one 
AVilliani  Gibson,  a  companion  of  William's;  but  the  friendly 
intercourse   she  kept  up  with   lier  nearest  neighbour  had 


hitherto  prevented  her  from  alludiug  to  the  circums'anc 
of  this  attachment,  which  produced  to  her  so  much  pain 
•She  was  not  sure  of  trusting,  altogether,  to  the  duty  of  lii-i 
daughter,  or  to  the  result  of  her  eflorts  to  work  upon  Lei 
feelings,  by  laying  before  her  plans  of  future  greatness,  and 
filling  her  with  the  hope  of  getting  her  paternal  inheritance 
through  a  successful  issue  of  her  law-j.lea.  She,  therefore, 
resolved  upon  approaching  the  subject  in  some  collateral 
way,  in  her  first  conversation  with  her  neighbour.  Having 
prepared  herself,  by  conjuring  up  all  the  ide.is  she  thought 
herself  entitled  to  entertain  of  her  birthiights  and  prospects, 
and  contrasting  them  with  the  humble,  or,  as  she  called 
them,  mean  condition  of  those  with  whom  she  li.id  thus, 
by  contrary  fate,  been  forced  for  .a  time  to  associate,  slie 
invited  herself  to  take  tea  with  her  friend,  (by  courtesy.) 
and  soon  entered  upon  the  important  subject. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  strong  hand  wilh  your 
son's  companion,  William  Ciibson,"  said  she  to  Jl.-irion. 
pretending  utter  ignorance  of  William's  courtship.  "  Youi 
Glasgow  folks" (attempting  to  smile)"  arebrave  wooers;  ant\ 
some  of  the  moneyed  merchants  may  be  excused  for  trying 
to  mix  their  wealth  with  the  honours  of  our  Edinburghers  , 
but  it  is  a  very — truly  a  very  difterent  thing — when  opera- 
tives, such  as  William  Gibson,  imitate  their  masters,  and 
pay  court  to  a  young  maiden  of  blood,  merely  because,  alas  ! 
her  poor  mother  is  in  reduced  circumstances.  I  put  a 
rapid  stop  to  that  affair,  however,  and  I  presume  ihe  young 
man  will  never  have  the  assurance  to  repeat  his  bold  ]iro- 
ject,  or  indeed  to  visit  again  my  humble,  but,  I  hope,  tem- 
porary home." 

"  ^\'llat  said  ye  to  William  Gibson  r"  rejdied  Marion, 
looking  with  some  amazement  on  the  bold  auihor  of  an 
innuendo  that  struck  her  so  closely.  '■  Did  ye  tell  him  that 
Glasgow  bluid  is  no  sae  clear  as  the  lionourable  stream  that 
warms  the  veins  and  nerves  the  pen-driving  hands  o'  the 
folks  o'  Edinburgh  r" 

'  Perhaps  I  did,  IMarion,"  said  Mrs  Douglas  ;  "  but 
that  is  a  subject  on  which  we  seldom  agree.  After  Edin- 
burgh became  the  seat  o'  the  court,  (for,  in  former  times,  the 
kings  held  their  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,) 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  underwent  a 
great  change.  The  Canongatc,  and  a  gi-eat  part  of  the 
High  Street,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  Cowgate,  were 
inhabited  by  knights  and  nobles,  who  not  only  served  as  .i 
stock  for  the  honourable  race  who  afterw.ards,  and  even 
yet  inhabit  that  city,  but  taught  the  inhabitants  gentetl 
manners,  and  infused  into  their  minds  higli  feelings.  Enni 
that  stock  came  both  my  husband  and  father.  Gla>g.iw 
was  never  the  seat  o'  a  court.  The  kings  never  went  iieai 
it — your  first  and  last  king  was  the  god  of  lucre  ;  and 
where  then  is  the  wonder  that  you  are  inferior  to  us  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  a  genteel  member  of  society  ? 
I  will  never  be  contented  with  less  than  an  Edinburgh 
gentleman  for  Margaret  Douglas." 

"  If  ye  want  ///in  bluid — that  is,  I  fancy,  clear  and  pure 
bluid — in  the  veins  o'  Jlargaret's  lover,"  replied  Marion, 
"  ye  are  quite  richt  to  liae  recourse  to  a  puir  Edinburgh 
gentleman,  and  then  she's  sure  o'  .irrivin  at  the  liigh  office 
o'  fillin  pirns  i'  the  Gorbals  o'  Glasgow,  as  her  niilher  has 
dune  afore  her.  Tliev  say  that  foul  bluid  runs  back  i'  the 
veins  o'  nobility — yours  liasna  sent  ye  mucklc  forrit.  If 
you  had  married  a  Glasgow  weaver  when  ye  buckled  a\i' 
Mr  Douglas,  ye  niicht  hae  been  the  mistress  o'  a  hunder 
servants,  and  ridin  in  yer  carriage  ;  but  then  the  carriage 
would  hae  w.anted  a  coat  o'  arras — and  wlia  would  sit  in  a 
carriage  wi'  a  plain  panel.''" 

"  1    and   my  daughter,    Marion,"    said    Jfrs    Doul' 
"  liave   even  yet  a  better  chance   of  riding   in   a  carri   . 
with   a  coat  of   arms,  (by  and   through    my   having    li 
married  to  a  gentleman,)  than  by  Margaret's  marriage  wi;ii 
an  operative." 
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"  That  Mill  1)0  whi'ii  3-0  get  Kilijiiliamh',  I  f.iiic}-,"  roiilicil 
]\[aii(in,  smiling.  "  That's  hccii  a  lanj;  \>\vi\.  Tliae  af;eiit.s 
for  the  piiir  aro  lang  o'  getlin  the  awiuoiis  frac  the  ilecp 
imviehcs  o'  the  Lords.  But  ye  forgot,  JMrs  Douglas,  that,  if 
William  Gibson,  or  ony  o'  liis  fqiials,  ever  did  (and  it's  no 
unlikfly)  rise  to  the  al)ility  o'  gien  your  dochtcr,  Peggy,  a 
coach,  he  would  ho  the  proud  master  o'  his  ain  fortune,  and 
MO  ae  inch  0'  )iis  elevation  would  he  gained  hy  standin  on 
the  tap  o'  a  green  tabic." 

"  There  is  no  dishonour,  Marion,"  said  Afrs  Douglas — 
"  for  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,  though  you  are  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  civility — there's  no  dishonour  in 
hegging  a  sfafV  wherewith  to  assert  your  paternal  rights. 
When  jMargarft  gets  Kilquhandy,  slie  will  pay  the  court 
the  fees  out  of  her  rentSj  and"  (smiling  knowingly)  "  there 
vnny  ho  something  to  spare  for  doing  good  to  a  poor  friend. 
You.  know  what  I  mean,  Marion." 

"  Ou  ay,"  replied  RFarion  ;  "ye  mean  that,  because  you 
are  a  Ix'ggar,  I  should  be  anc  too  ;  but,  sae  lang  as  the  thick 
nnd  foul  Glasgow  bluid  that  runs  in  the  veins  o'  my  William 
makes  his  heart  beat  wi'  the  luvo  he  bears  to  his  mither, 
nnd  the  pride  o'  honesty  and  independence,  I'll  hae  nae 
need  o'  alms  frae  the  rents  o'  Kilquhandy.  But  when  do 
yc  hxV  pn.iscxsion,  Mrs  Douglas.''"  (smiling.) 

"  When  the  Lords  decide  iu  my  favour,  Jlarion,"  said 
the  other,  seriously;  "and  then  it  will  bo  time  enough  for 
Margaret  looking  out  for  a  husband  among  the  neighbouring 
lairds.  A  Graham  or  a  Douglas  would  be  preferable;  1 
would  like  to  keep  up  the  name  and  lineage.  You  should 
look  out  for  some  decent  wife  for  William,  Jfarion  ;  for  he, 
you  know,  has  no  estate  to  wait  for.  His  liands  are  liis 
fortune  ;  and  a  wife,  by  joining  hers,  may  make  twenty 
fingers — and  the  more  tools  the  bettor.  I  told  William 
Gibson  that  he  should  get  a  working  wife,  and  the  same 
advice  applies  to  your  William.  I  know  no  greater  curse 
to  a  tradesman  than  a  genteel  wife,  and  no  greater  curse  to 
d  genteel  wife  than  a  tradesman.  Genteel  blood  and  com- 
mon blood  will  not  run  together.  An  Arabian  blood  and 
the  English  plough-drawer  are  ill-mated,  and  make  a 
crooked  furrow." 

"  The  furrows  o'  Kilquhandy  will  be  even  enough,  I 
fancy,"  replied  JFarion,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  degrading 
tendency  of  these  remaiks.  "The3'say  better  a  crooked  fur- 
row than  a  ravelled  pirn — meanin,  I  fancy,  that  ill-ploughed 
land  is  better  than  a  dangerous  trade  ;  nnd  wishin  yon 
muokle  guid  o'  Kilquhandy  and  a  guid  husband  to  ALirgarct, 
I'll  e'en  let  William  choice  a  wife  for  himsel,  remindin  him 
o'  the  auld  proverb,  that  the  man  wha  sits  on  the  silk  goun- 
tail  o'  the  wife  wha's  tocher  bought  it,  never  sits  easy.  The 
tradesman  wha  maks  his  siller  and  buys  his  wife,  is  a  king  ; 
nnd  he  wha  buys  his  siller,  by  makin  his  body  the  price  o' 
the  purchase,  is  a  slave." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  widows  here  ended ;  and  JIrs 
Douglas  went  home  in  the  conviction  that  slie  had  hiid  a 
good  foundation  for  putting  an  cml  to  the  ignoble  attach- 
ment which  her  daughter  had  formed  for  the  humble 
operative.  When  she  went  in,  she  found  Margaret  sitting 
by  the  fire  ;  and  told  her.  with  the  abruptness  of  a  fuU- 
cliarged  mind,  that  she  had  been  in,  arranging  with  JIarion 
ftemmel  the  best  way  of  putting  an  entire  stop  to  the 
intimacy  that  still  (notwithstanding  of  all  licr  exertions  to 
end  it)  existed  between  lier  and  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  a 
weaver  liimself.  She  told  her  that  Widow  Gemmel  also 
«aw  the  improprietv  of  a  match  between  her  son  and  one 
who  carried  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  two  honourable  | 
families,  and  who,  at  that  very  moment,  was  a  competitor 
for  the  wide  domain  of  Kilquhandy,  if  not  the  fce-sinip'e| 
proprietor,  seeing  that  a  decision  was  expected  in  the  casej 
immediately,  and  might  already  be  pronounced.  The  un- ' 
happy  girl  replied  nothing  to  her  mother,  who,  she  knew, 
was  a  stern,  tyrannical  woman  ;  but   her  duty  and  fears  did 


not  prevent  her  from  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  as  she  contcm- 
(datod  this  new  barrier,  wliioh  the  molhor  of  her  lover  had 
assisted  in  rearing  against  the  happiness  of  hor  son.  She 
had  ap|)ointed  to  meet  \\'illiam  on  the  following  night,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  at  a  thorn-hedge,  which  stood  for 
many  a  year  on  the  green  which  is  now  oci-upied  by  the 
beautiful  street  called  Carlton  Place;  and  all  the  impassioned 
thoughts  she  had  been  bu.sy  clothing  with  the  never-varying 
words  of  a  lover,  were  clianged  for  fearful  .anticipations  ol 
evil,  if  not  for  a  fancied  declaration  of  William,  who,  as  a 
dutiful  son,  might  sacrifice  her  to  the  obligations  which  were 
due  to  a  parent. 

Next  night  she  hastened  to  the  appointed  place,  where 
she  found  her  lover  wailing  for  her,  dressed,  as  was  his 
custom,  in  his  best  suit — a  tribute  of  respect,  which  the 
purity  of  his  love  suggested,  as  due  to  one  whom  he  reckoned 
as  his  superior. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me,  William,"  said  slie,  as  he  received 
her  in  his  arms,  "  that  your  mother  was  favourable  to  our 
affection  ;  and  who  could  have  doubted  the  truth  of  a 
statement  which  appeared  so  consistent  with  all  reasonable 
expectation  }  That  ni}'  mother  should  be  against  us  was 
natural,  because  she  expects  that  I  am  to  be  a  tine  lady,  >ind 
mistress  of  a  great  estate  ;  but  I  never  could  have  supposeil 
that  my  expected  good  fortune  could  have  formcdareason  for 
your  mother  endeavouring  to  prevent  her  son  from  marrying 
one  who  has  such  prospects." 

"  You  speak  in  parables,  Margaret,"  replied  the  youth  ; 
"  I  liae  heard  naething  o'  this  frae  my  mother,  wha  conceals 
frae  her  son  nae  mair  thanjie  keeps  frae  her — and  that  is 
naething.  Your  mother  never  hinted  at  our  attachment  , 
though,  doubtless,  it's  mair  than  likely  she  thought  she  hit 
it  a  deadly  blow,  by  saying  she  had  rejected  the  suit  o'  \\'illiam 
Gibson,  wha  wasna  fit  to  be  the  husband  o'  her  wha  is  yet  to 
'oe  leddie  o'  Kilquhandv,  and  the  wife  o'  a  Douglas  or  a 
Ciraham.  Gibson  told  me,  an  hour  ago,  that  she  called  ou 
his  mother  and  repeated  the  same,  statement  to  her — mv 
name  being  used  for  his.  Tiiis  is  just  a  complaisant  way  o' 
tellin  us  a'  that  yon  re  rto  fitted  for  the  wife  o'  a  tradesman, 
and  maun  become  the  prize  (and  a  valuable  prize  ye  will 
be)  o' some  o' the  gentles  o' the  land.  It  canna  be  denied, 
^largaret,  that  your  mother  is  against  us." 

•'■Ah,  I  know  that  too  well,"  cried  JIargaret.  "  And  wl;o, 
then,  can  he  fur  us  with  effect.'  If  ^owr  mother,  William, 
were  against  your  attachment  to  me,  nhat  would  you  do  ? 
There  is  a  question  ;  and,  before  you  answer  it,  consider  that 
your  reply  will  regulate  the  conduct  and  fate  of  j\[argaret 
Douglas.  I  love  and  cherish  my  parent,  ?.3  in  duty  bound  and 
by  feeling  led;  but  all  the  affection  I  have  ever  felt  and  ^liewn 
to  my  mother,  falls  immeasurably  short  of  the  love  I  have  icen 
cherished  by  you  towards  honest  i\Iarion  Gemmel.  The 
strength  of  your  affeciion  for  your  mother  and  for  me,  Mill  te!l 
you,  in  the  language  of  heart-burning  pain,  what  it  is  to  dis- 
obey the  one  or  to  lose  the  other.  Say,  speak  m  itli  your  ac- 
customed boldness  and  generosity — my  fate  is  in  your  hands." 

"Ah,  jNIargaret,  Slargaret,"  repliedhe,  "thequostion  you 
hae  put  to  me,  is  a  hard,  a  cruel,  a  difficult  one.  Ye  hae 
placed  me  between  love  an'  duty — I  might  say,  though  it  be 
not  the  language  o'  ordinary  life,  between  misery  and  hap- 
piness, death  and  life.  I  canna  answer  ye.  The  question 
has  come  upon  me  wi'  the  suddenness  and  olFect  o'  the  shin- 
nin  levin.  I  am  confused  .and  bewildered  between  the 
choice  o'  being  a  guid  son,  at  a'  hazards,  cherishin  and  com- 
forting an  aged  parent,  wha  has  reared  me  and  defended  me 
amidst  the  storms  o'  advcrsitj';  and  being  a  happy  lover, 
repaj'in  the  affection  o'  JIargaret  Douglas  wi'alovc  as  strong 
as  her  ain.  Yet,  Margaret,  bewildered  as  I  am  by  your  ques- 
tion, I  foar  I  Madna  he  lang  in  scoin  the  clear  path  o'  my 
duty;  but  I  canna  think  on't — and  God  be  praised  there's 
nae  necessity  that  I  should,  at  this  moment,  place  our  hap- 
piness or   misery  upon   a   choice  which  neither  you  nor  t 
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may  Ijc  called  upon  to  wake  !  AVo  will  wait.  Your  mother 
may  relent ;   and  let  us  hope  the  best." 

"  My  mother  will  never  relent,  William,"  said  Jfargaret, 
bp<riiining  to  weep  ;  "  you  have  said  you  would  not  lie  long 
inseeing  the  clear  path  of  your  duty.  I  understand  you, 
■William.  A  son's  affection  is  a  duty — love  is  only  a  senti- 
ment. You  luive  decided  for  me  my  destiny.  Is  it  not 
so  ? " 

"William  remained  for  some  time  silent.  Taking  her  in 
his  arms  and  pressing  her  to  his  liosom,  as  if  he  were  re- 
lieving a  feeling  of  pain  by  the  pressure,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  indicated  strong  emotion — 

"I  confess  it — I  confess  it,  Margaret."  "Were  I  put  on 
my  choice,  I  would  turn  frae  her  whase  thoughts  are  my 
thoughts,  whase  life  is  my  life — my  love — my  true,  my 
faithfu  Jlargaiet — and  leave  her,  wi'  a  sorrow-smitten  heart 
and  a  watery  ec,  to  lift  up  frae  the  earth,  whar  she  had 
stooped  to  reclaim  my  duty,  that  time-worn  parent  wha 
was  the  first  to  learn  me  that  there  was  a  God  abune  a', 
whase  strongest  command  is  to  honour  your  father  and 
your  mother,  that  your  days  may  be  lang  upon  the  earth. 
Ye  hae  wrung  this  frae  me,  Margaret,  yet  it  is  due  to  ye  ; 
and,  oh,  may  lie  wha  has  issued  that  command,  see  meet  sae 
to  dispose  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  as  to  enable  us 
to  fulfil  it  without  sacrificing  the  object  o'  our  love  !" 

"I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  William!"  cried  Margaret, 
still  hanging  on  his  bosom.  "  You  liave  decided  my  fate. 
You  have  renounced  me,  by  saying  I  am  bound  to  renounce 
you.  You  onl\'  dream  a  fond  vision,  when  you  hope  for  a 
change  favourable  to  our  wishes.  By  night  and  by  day 
my  mother  wearies  me  by  querulous  regrets  and  sharp  com- 
mands, and  I  am  answerable  for  a  heavy  load  of  pain  and 
misery,  wliich  my  disobedience  has  placed  upon  her  heart. 
She  says  I  shall  not  be  yours  ;  my  heart  says  I  cannot : 
you  say  I  ought  not ;  and  heaven  confii'nis  them  all.  Fare- 
well I" 

"  Stay,  ]\Iargaret,"  cried  he,  as  he  seized  her  con-sTrlsively. 
"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  that  your  mother  was 
against  our  attachment?  It  was  a.  cruel  question,  because 
ye  gae  me  nae  time  for  a  communion  wi'  my  ain  heart." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  cried  she.  "  It  is  your  judgment 
that  has  spoken — and  that  is  the  truest  monitor.  We  may 
meet,  AVilliam — we  cannot  avoid  each  odrer  ;  but,  if  you 
respect  me,  speak  not  again  to  me  of  love." 

i' hey  parted  with  heavy  hearts,  and  cheeks  suffused  with 
tears.  The  extraordinary  and  sudden  change  that  had 
come  over  an  attachment  so  cherished  and  hallowed,  struck 
the  young  man  with  grief  and  astonishment.  He  had  him- 
self been  partly  the  cause  of  tlie  sud/den  resolution  taken  by 
the  voung  woman  ;  and,  while  he  partiallj'  blamed  himself 
for  the  rashness  he  had  displayed,  in  deciding  on  the  feelings 
and  resolutions  of  anotlier,  and  that  individual  the  dearest 
to  him  on  earth,  he  felt  the  swelling  heart  and  the  glowing 
cheek  of  the  sacritioer  to  virtue  and  duty,  .and,  pleased  with 
himself,  admired  by  the  same  motive  and  ratio  the  noble 
and  generous-minded  creature,  who  had  copied  to  the  letter 
his  code  of  duty,  and  sacrificed  an  aft'ection  for  a  lover,  to 
the  duty  to  a  parent.  lie  loved  her  a  thousiuid  times  more 
for  this  extnaordinar}'  resolution,  and  praj'ed  silently,  as  he 
walked  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  whose  image  was  reflected 
on  ihe  Clyde  which  rolled  by  his  side,  for  the  interposition, 
in  behalf  of  such  unexampled  virtue,  of  that  divine  Power 
which  could  illumine  the  dark  waters.,  and  make  them  reflect 
the  images  of  the  pure  tenants  of  the  sky. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  triis  meeting,  the 
vouthful  couple  bad  no  meetings  and  few  interviews. 
William  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  business.  His 
abilities,  steadiness,  anil  honesty  were  highly  ajiprccialed 
by  his  cniployer,  who  raised  him  to  the  important  charge 
of  foreman  in  the  manufactory,  in  the  place  of  the  former 
official,  who,  about  this  time,  d  ed.     This  change  in  his  cir- 


cumstances was  nearly  as  sudd,  n  and  unexpected  as  tliat 
which  had  passed  over  the  condition  of  his  affections  ;  a.nd, 
w  bile  it  pleased  him  for  the  sake  of  liis  mother,  whom  he 
could  nou-  render  happy  and  comfortable,  it  pained  him  for 
the  sake  of  her  whom  he  would  have  r.joiced  to  have  made 
a  participator,  along  with  his  parent,  in  the  fruits  of  liis 
worldly  prosperity.  He  had  now  nearly  ilOO  a-year — a 
large  inc  ome  fur  one  of  bis  age  ;  and  rendered  larger  by  the 
prudence  wdiich  dictated  the  careful  appropriation  of  it  for 
present  good  and  future  benefit.  Wldle  thus  fortune 
smiled  on  the  family  of  the  Genimels,  she  gloomed  sternly 
on  their  unforlumite  neighbour,  whose  law-suit  still  hung 
on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  priests  of  the  green  altai 
which  Poverty  rears  to  .Justice — the  agents  of  the  poor — and 
whose  abilities  to  work  diminished  daily  by  the  influence  of 
age.  She  heard  of  the  prosperity  of  William  with  a  sigh  of 
envy  which  her  high  notions  of  family  honour  changed  into 
an  expression  of  contempt.  An  yet,  however,  the  die  was 
not  cast,  and  Kilquhandy  depended  on  the  throw.  Margaret 
trembled,  sighed,  and  was  silent. 

Some  time  after  this  period,  the  postman  called  at  the 
house  of  i\Irs  Douglas,  and  delivered  a  letter,  bearing  tlie 
Edinburgh  pnst-mark.       It  had  been   long  looked  for,  and 

contained   the   dreadful  intelligence  that  Lord  R had 

decided  the  question  of  the  right  of  proprietorship  of  Kilqu- 
handy  in  favour  of  John  Douglas  of  Netherbrae,  who  was- 
found  to  be  the  nearest  male  heir.  Thus,  by  one  blow,  was 
driven  from  under  her  hopes  the  prop  that  had  su^-ported 
th'-m,  as  well  as  upheld  her  contempt  of  the  votaries  of 
industry,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  long  years  of 
poverty  and  distress.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  announce- 
ment upon  the  peculiarly-framed  mind  of  this  tender  victim 
of  family  pride,  was  a  swoon,  from  ^\hich  she  \vas  recovered 
by  the  kind  exertions  of  JIarion  Gemmel,  in  aid  of  thfi  less 
efficacious  assistance  of  the  weeping  daughter.  In  a  state 
of  hopelessness  and  misery  she  was  put  to  bed,  and  was  soor 
attacked  by  a  slow  fever,  resulting  from  the  excitement  on 
her  neivous  system  produced  by  the  sudden  change  from  a 
sustaining  hope  to  a  dark  despair.  At  the  time  she  was 
seized,  she  was  struggling  for  the  small  earnings  which  were 
to  serve,  as  they  say,  "  day  and  way"— in  equally  expressive 
words,  she  was"  from  hand  to  mouth" — the  proceeds  of  a  day's 
labour  being  required  for  the  same  day's  sustenance  ;  so 
that,  without  a  provision  for  illness,  she  was  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  assistance  of  friends,  who  now,  that  her  case  was 
lost,  and  she  was  classed  irrevocably  among  the  unfortunate, 
shewed  no  great  wish  to  assist  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
despising  the  votaries  of  industry,  even  when  she  needed 
the  assistance  which  that  industry  enabled  them  to  yield. 

In  this  state  of  distress  and  want,  AVilliam  Genimtl  was 
the  foremost  to  yichl  her  help  and  consolation.  A  j  ortion 
of  his  earnings  \vas  freely  applied  to  relieve  the  wants  of  llie 
two  children  of  misfortune,  while  his  daily  presence  and 
soothing  conversation  were  added,  with  a  view  to  alleviate 
those  griefs  which  the  means  of  living  alone  have  not  the 
power  of  lifting  from  the  burdened  heart.  The  feeling  which 
dictated  this  generosity,  kindness,  and  attention  was  far 
removed  from  the  selfishness  which  might  have  discovered 
in  the  distresses  of  the  mother  the  means  of  producing  a 
change  in  her  sentiments  towaids  the  proposed  lover  of  her 
daughter.  It  was  the  mere  effusion  of  a  kind  and  generous 
heart,  which  would  have  rejected  the  slightest  whisper  of 
a  selfish  motive,  as  unworthy  of  its  cherished  principles  of 
openness,  singleness,  and  honesty.  Fating  from  her  daugh- 
ter's hand,  who  sat  in  front  of  her  bed,  those  ncccss.arics  and 
comforts  chiefly  provided  by  her  good  friend,  who  sat  also 
there,  and  fed  his  eyes  with  the  bashful  yet  grateful  looks  of 
ber  who  yet  occupied  his  heart,  the  mother,  obeying  for  a 
moment  tlic  imperative  power  of  gratitude,  looked  first  at 
the  one  and  then  at  the  other,  while  reluctant  tears  chased 
each  other  dow  n  her  cheeks.     A  mixed  feeling  of  gratitude. 
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uhith  cnntt  n'.platcil  tlie  younf:;  ni;in's  kiiuliicss  ;  si'lfislincss, 
wU'ich  discovered  tliat  he"  could  maintain  a  «it'i',  iiiid  that 
wife's  motiior  ;  and  pride,  which,  with  eyes  askance,  s;ill  saw 
tlio  fading  iiolds  of  the  projicrtj  siie"  had  lost — occnpicd 
lier  mind. 

Marf;aret,"  she  sai<l,  while  the  tears  continued  to  flow, 
"  your  honour  is  not  atfceted  hy  tliis  unjust  dcci>ion,  and 
tlie  blood  of  two  great  families  still  flows  in  your  veins.  No 
court  of  law  can  take  from  you  these  rights  ;  but,  alas  !  I  am 
beginning  to  find,  when  it  is  almost  too  late,  that  there  is 
something  more  required  for  lifa  and  happiness  than  armo- 
rial bearings  and  genealogical  trees.  This  bite  of  bread  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  nature — and  who  supplies  it.^ 
One  who  has  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Alas  ! 
it  is  so.  No  Graham,  no  Douglas,  has,  for  the  sake  of  our 
family,  wet  these  parched  lips  with  a  drop  of  wine  from 
their  cellars,  or  filled  my  mouth  with  a  crust  of  bread  from 
their  groaning  larder.  The  task  of  supporting  a  scion  of 
their  stock  has  devolved  on  one  who,  perhaps,  knows  not  the 
name,  surname,  and  occupation  (I  mean  trade)  of  his  grand- 
father. Poverty  and  disappointment  have  worn  out  my 
nobility,  and  I  could  almost  take  revenge  on  my  creed  of 
honour  by — by" — (looking  sorrowfully,  and  at  last  bursting 
into  tears) — "  by  gratifying  the  natural  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  giving  my  i\Iargarct  to  the  antagonist  ranks  of  the  votaries 
of  industry.  Kiss  her,  William  Gemmel,  and  claim  therein 
the  reward  of  your  kindness." 

William  heard  these  words  as  notes  of  inspiration.  lie 
looked  confused  and  amazed  ;  but  the  blushing  and  averted 
face  of  the  gentle  Margaret  called  up  his  gallantry  and 
passion  in  aid  of  the  request  of  the  mother.  He  claimed 
the  granted  privilege  ;  and  deeper  blushes  succeeded,  as  if  to 
provoke  a  repetition  of  the  pleasure.  At  this  moment  the 
postman  entered  the  house  and  delivered  another  letter 
from  I'jdinburgh,  the  postage  of  which  was  paid  by  their 
benefactor.  The  invalid  seized  it  with  clutching  and  tiem- 
bling  fingers.  iShe  could  scarcely  unfold  it  for  agitation. 
Her  eye  scanned  its. contents  greedily  and  nervously. 

"  It  is  not  all  lost,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  choked  with 
surprise  and  pleasure.  "  Another  cast  for  honour,  justice. 
and  Kilquhandy  !  The  star  of  the  glorj-  of  the  Douglas  shall 
yet  be  on  the  ascendant,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  poverty 
and  the  dark  frown  of  misfortuue." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  folded  up  the  letter 
hastily,  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  fell  back,  as  if  exhausted 
by  the  delirium  of  pleasure,  upon  her  pillow.  She  spoke 
only  a  few  words  to  William,  who  sat  in  astonishment  at 
the  bedside.  Her  thoughts  had  taken  a  new  direction, 
and  dreams  of  future  greatness  again  occupied  her  mind. 
Her  benefactor  was  not  now  needed,  at  least  for  consolation. 
He  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  IMargaret,  as  if  he  feared  the 
effect  of  this  new  intelligence  upon  their  opening  fortunes. 
She  understood  the  look,  and  responded  to  it  fearfully  but 
expressively.  Rising,  he  bade  the  mother  adieu  withcut 
being  answered,  and,  shaking  hands  with  Margaret,  retired. 

At  his  next  visit,  he  found  that  matters  had  undergone 
4  change.  The  old  hope  liad  been  revived.  The  case  was 
laid  before  the  whole  fifteen  for  their  decision  ;  the  ques- 
tion was,  therefore,  again  suspended  in  the  scales  of  justice, 
(that  is,  doubt,)  and  the  visions  of  the  litigant  again  rose 
upon  the  rapt  eye  of  the  day-dreame;  Mrs  Douglas  was 
cured  liv  the  intelligence  she  had  received;  and,  just  in 
proportion  as  her  hopes  of  family  grandeur  arose,  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  to  her  benefactor  diminished,  and,  with 
them,  all  thoughts  of  ever  making  William  Gemniel  her 
son-in-law.  The  indications  she  had  exhibited,  while 
stretclied  on  her  bed  of  sickness,  of  a  favourable  disposition 
towards  the  two  young  people,  were  not  voluntary — they 
were  wrung  from  her  by  misfortune,  and  a  short-lived  spite 
ag.^inst  her  elevated  friends,  who  left  her  to  the  mercies  of 
the  poor  she  despised;  but  now,  when  she  had  partly  re- 


covered her  furnicr  coiidilKiii,  nno  saw  again  the  broad  acres 
of  Kih|uhandy  before  her  admiring  eyes,  she  relapsed  into 
the  same  state  of  mind  and  feelings  she  formerly  possessed. 
All  this  was  apparent  to  the  young  man,  who,  struck  with 
the  curious  living  example  of  .selfish  mutability  and  ingrati- 
tude, (perhaps  the  first  he  had  seen,)  read  the  first  lesson 
of  the  experience  of  a  bad  world  ;  but  the  page  presented 
to  him  was  perused  with  all  the  scepticism  of  the  fondne;^s 
of  youth  clinging  to  dreams  cf  ideal  goodness  and  beatitude  , 
and  he  required  the  voice  of  JIargaret  to  give  him  absolute 
satisfaction.  He  took  thefirst  opportunity  of  the  mother  leav- 
ing them  for  a  few  minutes,  to  get  the  information  he  feared. 

"  Your  mother  is  changed,  iMargaret,"  said  he,  fearful  OT 
his  own  words.  "  Her  kindness  to  me  is  ganc  ;  and  mine  to 
her  is  forgotten.  What  is  the  meaning  o'  this.''  Is  the 
kiss  o'  reconciliation  she  gave  me  as  a  free  boon,  and  the 
pledge  o'  a  love  which  she  approved,  to  be  treflled  as  the 
street-salutation  o'  affected  friendship  ?  Has  she  changed, 
Jlargaret .?— tell  me,  has  she  repented.'" 

"She  has,  alas  !  she  has!"  replied  she,  putting  her  hands 
on  her  face.  "  The  day  after  the  letter  from  Edinburgh 
arrived,  she  forbade  my  future  intercourse  wiih  you  ;  and 
said  that  she  permitted  or  courted  your  freedom"  (blushing, 
and  holding  away  her  face)  "  as  the  payment  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  she  owed  you.  Oh !  why  am  I  forced  to  speak 
against  her  who  gave  me  birth,  and  whose  failings  my  love 
and  duty  would  conceal  from  all  other  ears !  Yet  I  cannot 
resist — she  said  you  would  get  ?;o  7Hore — ay,  and  that  your 
payment  was  ample  and  enough.  To  you  alone  do  I  teb 
this  liumiliating  circumstance,  which  pains  me  as  much  as 
the  refusal  itself." 

"  I  see  it  owre  weel,  Margaret,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  There's  anither  cast  o'  thae  fatal  dice  o'  the  lawyers  for 
Kilquhand3'.  Let  it  be  cast.  Time  will  bring  aboot  that 
as  it  does  mair  important  throws  ;  and  I  could  hope — will 
I  confess  it.'' — ay,  why  should  I  deny  it. '  —  I  could  hope 
that  the  cast  will  be  ng/iin.sl  yc  !  Then  I  would  liae  anitlier 
chance  for  my  ^Margaret,  wha  never  can  be  mine  but  as  the 
victim  o'  poverty.  This  is  a  strange,  maybe  a  selfish  wish  ; 
but  your  mother  has  herself  learned  me  the  alphabet  o'  the 
selfishness  o',  I  fear,  a  wicked  world  ;  and  I  only,  after  a", 
wish  what  I  know  to  be  the  wish  o'  my  iMargaret,  and 
what  will  mair  conduce  to  her  happiness  than  the  braid 
lands  and  costly  mansion  o'  Kilquhandy." 

"  I  could,  indeed,  William,  wish  to  continue  poor,"  said 
the  girl,  "  if  poverty  is  the  only  dowry  that  will  buy  you." 

"Let  us  hope,  then,"  said  he,  '' that  this  law-plea  will 
gang  against  ye  by  the  voices  o'  a'  the  fifteen !" 

"That  is  not  my  hope,"  said  3Irs  Douglas,  as  she  entered 
the  house  and  heard  the  last  words  of  the  young  man, 
"Tliat  is  not  Tny  wish  ;"  (rising  in  anger;)  "but  it  is  the  w  isli 
of  alj  my  low-born  acquaintances,  whom  my  hard  fate  has 
forced  me  to  associate  with  in  this  town,  where  wheels,  and 
pirns,  and  looms  are  the  only  "  lieirloutiis"  which  descend- 
ants fight  about  in  courts  of  law.  Envy — sheer,  salt-blooded 
cnv\-— is  the  source  and  fountain  of  this  wish  for  my  beg- 
gary but,  thanks  to  heaven  !  there  is  not  one  of  the  fiftet  ii 
who  comes  from  the  Saltmarket  ;  and  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  appreciate  the  rights  of  gentle  blood." 

At  this  moment,  Jlarion  Gemniel,  who;  as  she  passed, 
heard  a  high  voice  in  tlie  house  where  she  knew  her  son 
was,  entered. 

"And  yoji  are  against  me  too  I"  cried  the  still  infuriated 
woman,  casting  a  red  ajid  angry  glance  at  her  holiest  neigli- 
binir. 

"  If  I  am  against  you,  Mrs  Douglas,"  replied  Afarion, 
who  did  not  know  to  what  she  alluded,  "  wliy  did  I  tend 
you,  and  feed  you,  and  nurse  you,  ^^  hen  you  lay  on  that 
bed  there,  without  friends,  without  health,  and  without  the 
common  necessaries  o'  life?" 

"  Oh,  Yos,"  cried  the  other,  "  these  arc  the  kindnesses 
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tlie  vulgar  like  to  exercise  towards  the  fullcn  great.  Let 
(lie  child  of  family  and  misfortune  once  come  down  to  the 
earth,  and  the  proveling  creatures  who  looked  at  him  in 
the  heavens  with  envy,  will  flap  their  wings  round  him, 
and  feed  liini  with  it'itij.  Your  son  has  declared  a  wish 
that  my  daughter  may  not  get  Kilquhandy.  That,  too,  is 
the  secret  wish  of  his  mother.  But  we  may  cheat  you  all  ; 
ay,  and  I  may  yet  look  from  the  shining  windows  of  that 
mansion,  and  see  the  upturned  eye  of  envy,  red  with  spite, 
hut  with  less  power  in  its  fire  than  was  ever  possessed  by 
the  tear  of  olficious,  hateful,  vulgar  pity." 

"  You  are  angr}',  mother,"  whispered  JFargaret,  ashamed 
of  her  mother's  sentiments,  and  especially  her  ingratitude 
to  her  two  benefictors,  who  stood  and  heard  with  good- 
nature this  rhapsody. 

"  And  I  have  even  my  douhts  of  you,  girl, "  said  the 
mother,  turning  upon  her  daughter.  "  You,  too,  have  tasted 
the  carrion  of  the  owl's  nest,  and  have  got  your  mountain 
tastes  corrupted  ;  hut  I  will  cure  you  on  the  eyries  of 
Kilquhandy." 

This  scene  interrupted,  for  some  time,  the  visits  of  her 
kind  neighbours  ;  but  they  entertained  against  her  no  spite, 
and  commenced  again  shewing  her  their  usual  kindness. 
'William  and  IMargaret  seldom  met  ;  but  their  love  for  each 
other  remained  unimpaired,  if  it  did  not  rather  increase. 
lie  pursued,  with  unexampled  assiduity,  his  business  ;  and, 
as  his  employer  was  getting  aged  and  infirm,  he  came  by 
degrees  to  be  intrusted  with  all  the  important  parts  of  the 
cipncern,  and  also  the  secrets  of  the  counting-house.  His 
salary  was  increased,  and  hopes  held  out  to  him  by  his 
kind  master,  that  he  jnight  ultimately  get  a  share  in  the 
establishment,  as  a  further  and  suitable  reward  for  those 
services  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  benefit  of 
its  interests.  These  things  were  communicated  to  his 
delighted  mother,  and  came  naturally  to  the  ears  of  JMar- 
garet  and  her  mother — the  former  of  whom  sighed  with 
stifled  expectation  and  love,  and  the  latter  compared  the 
jirosperity  of  a  weaver  with  the  success  of  the  honourable 
claimant  of  a  patrimonial  estate.  Exaggeration  itself  is 
shamed  by  the  changes  of  fickle  fortune.  One  day  when 
this  fallen  gentlewoman  was  busy  in  her  humble  occupation, 
and  expressing,  as  she  wrought,  her  sentiments  of  the 
injustice  of  fate  in  awarding  to  her  vulgar  neighbour 
plenty,  and  to  her  who  deserved  and  had  a  right  to  afSu- 
ancc,  nothing  but  poverty,  a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh 
entered  suddenly,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  wished  her 
joy  o'  Kilquh.mdy  !      The   Court,   by  one   of  a  m.njority, 

had  overturned  the  decision  of  Lord   R ,  and  declared 

jMargaret  Douglas  as  the  rightful  heiress  of  that  pro- 
perty, with  its  messuages,  its  woods,  its  plantations,  its 
mosses,  muirs,  mines,  and  minerals,  and  all  the  other  verbose 
appurtenances  of  old  estates.  The  efi'ect  of  the  joy  produced 
by  this  sudden  announcement  was  nearly  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  former  sorrow — she  sunk  upon  the  chair 
almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  but  the  consciousness  to 
M  liich  she  awakened  was  a  new  and  regenerated  life  ;  and 
no  expressions  could  do  justice  to  the  exuberance  of  her 
unrestrained  joy.  The  news  spread  far  and  wide.  Old 
friends,  who  liad  disregarded  her,  flocked  to  see  her  and 
wish  her  happiness.  15etween  and  the  period  when  she 
should  get  possession,  which,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  having  been  entered  by  John 
Douglas  of  Nelhcrbrac,  could  only  be  procured  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Court,  she  did  nothing  but  sit  and  receive 
visiters,  and  a^t,  by  anticipation,  the  dowager  lady  of 
Kilquhandy.  In  all  (his  exhibition  IMaiion  Gemmel  and 
her  son  were  not  seen.  They  had  visited  her  and  aided 
her  ii;  her  distress,  and  they  were  not  needed  in  her  pro- 
sperity. The  change  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of 
William  ;  but  he  applied  himself  only  the  more  assiduously 
to  the  labours  of  his  business. 


AVhat  is  called  "  interim  execution"  having  been  grante 
by  the  Lords,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  heiress  and  hei 
mother  taking  possession  of  the  estate.  A  carriage  was  in 
readiness  at  the  door  of  the  humble  dwelling,  to  carry  them 
to  the  mansion,  and  several  high  relations  now  conde- 
scended to  accompany  them  in  a  second  coach  which  stood 
immediately  behind  the  other.  The  neighbours  assembled 
in  a  crowd  ;  they  were  greeted  by  the  smiles  of  the  grati- 
fied lady  ;  and  the  coaches  went  ofi'  at  fall  speed,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  admiring  populace. 

The  scene  was  now  changed.  Jlrs  Douglas  and  her 
daughter  having  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  large  man- 
sion, as  proprietors  of  an  extended  property,  were  soon 
courted  by  the  neighbouring  landowners,  nobility,  and 
gentry  ;  and  suitors  in  abundance  were  not  awanting  to  the 
fair  heiress.  The  reaction  of  the  pressed  spring  of  family 
pride  shewed  now  its  power  in  large  parties  of  gay  visiters 
"ho  ate  up  the  rents  of  Kilquhandy,  ample  as  they  were 
and  gave,  in  return,  the  exuberant  price  of  their  honourable 
countenance.  iMarion  Gemmel,  and  her  laborious  and 
dutiful  son,  formed  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  these  com- 
panions and  guests,  and,  doubtless,  occupied  a  small  space 
in  the  mind  of  the  dowager,  though  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  image  of  her  first,  and  yet  sole  acknow- 
ledged lovei,  exercised  more  power  over  the  imagination  of 
the  heiress  herself,  than  the  floating  forms  of  gaudy  and 
empty  elegance  who  paraded  in  state  the  drawing-room 
of  the  mansion  of  Kilquhandy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  changes  of  fortune  were  still  in 
progress  be3ond  the  scene  where  she  had  exhibited  so  ex- 
traordinary an  instance  of  her  versatility.  AVilliam  Gem- 
mel's  master  died  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  wealth  and 
business.  He  had  had  no  near  heirs,  and  preferred  worth 
and  afl'ection  to  the  claims  of  remote  kindred.  His  jnouey 
amounted  to  upwards  of  f  110,000,  and  his  husiness  was 
itself  a  mine  of  wealth.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  only  de- 
monstration of  a  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  riches 
made  by  the  fortunate  j'outh,  was  the  renunciation  of  the 
little  cottage  in  the  Gorbals,  and  the  removal  of  his  mother 
to  the  large  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  deceased 
proprietor.  Their  good  fortune  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kilquhandy  ;  but  the  situation  of 
her  humble  neighbours  had  not  altogether  passed  from  the 
mind  of  the  proud  dowager,  t'ecretly  resolved  upon  morli- 
fying  the  pride  of  Jlarion  Gemmel  and  her  son,  she  one 
<lay,  while  riding  round  the  country,  stopped  her  carriage 
at  the  door  of  the  little  dwelling  ivhere  she  had  so  often  s;:t 
and  meditated  on  the  grandeur  which  she  had  now  attained. 
Her  footman  rapped  at  the  door;  a  strange  face  sliewed 
itself. 

''Is  JIarion  Gemmel,  or  her  son,  William,  within?"  asked 
the  dowager. 

"Thcydinna  live  here  noo,"  answered  the  person — an 
old  woman.  "  An  awfu  change  has  happened  to  them  ; 
and  they're  no  what  they  were  when  they  lived  in  this  com- 
fortable hoose," 

"What!"  cried  the  lady,  led  astray  by  the  enigmatical 
answer — "  have  they  been  ejected  from  their  humble 
dwelling?  Where  do  they  live?  Would  vou,  good  wom;in, 
convey  a  little  money  to  William  Gemmel,  and  say  it  i* 
sent  to  l/iepoor  of  (torbals,  by  iMrs  Douglas  of  Kilqnhandv  : 
and  "  (she  muttered  to  herself)  "  he  and  liis  mother  m,iv 
claim  it  under  that  designation  ?" 

"  Ou,  ay,"  replied  the  woman.  "I'll  do  that;  though, 
maybe,  I  hae  as  muckle  need  o't  as  they  wha  are  lionour«  d 
by  the  name  o'  the  puir." 

"  You  m.ay  claim  a  ]iart  of  it  yourself,  then,"  said  llie 
lady,  as  she  handed  to  the  woman  a  handful  of  shillings, 
in  which  the  yellow  faces  of  two  guineas  appeared,  as  if 
dropped  there  by  the  carelessness  of  proud  wealth.  "  Drive 
on,   -John  ! "  cried  the  dowager  of  Kilquhandy  ;  and  av  aj 
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diii-licil  (ho  gay  rquip;ige  in  wliicli  tne  gratified  ludy  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  ;is  slie  thought  of  (he  victory  siio  had 
gained  over  lier  poor  friends,  «lio  had  once  sujiported  her 
in  her  distress. 

The  okl  woman  took  tlie  ahns  to  William  Ocminel, 
ri'taiiiiiig  to  herself  one  of  the  guineas  and  the  lialf  of  (he 
shillings.  She  told  the  favoured  beggar,  that  it  was  sent  to 
liini  by  iMrs  Douglas  of  Kih|uhandy — she  forgot  to  sav 
it  was  for  the  poor.  The  good-iiaturod  man  smiled,  and 
returned  the  gift  to  the  poor  woman,  who  blessed  the  day 
she  had  seen  so  tine  a  lady  and  so  generous  a  friend. 

A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  Iioixl  Chancellor, 
at  that  time  ]-ord  \j ,  having  taken  up  the  case,  involv- 
ing the  right  to  the  ])roperty  of  Kilquhaiidy,  upon  the 
iippeal  of  John  Douglas  of  Netherbrac,  overturned  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  came  hack  to  the  opinion  entertained 

Dy  Lord  II ,  and  pronounced  the  true  proprietor  to   be 

the  appellant,  John  Douglas.  In  a  .very  short  time,  I\Irs 
Douglas  and  her  daughter  were  served  with  a  writ  of  ejec- 
tion, and  the  whole  furniture  in  the  house  was  poinded  for 
the  bygone  rents,  which  had  been  so  recklessly  spent.  She 
liad  only  time  to  save  a  few  ])ieces  of  silver  plate,  and  re- 
moved immediately  with  her  daughter  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  took  up  her  residence  in  Lady  Lawson's  Wynd,  far 
enough  from  the  former  scene  of  her  poverty  and  sudden 
fortune.  These  changes  were  all  noticed  by  U'illiam  Gem- 
niel ;  who,  now  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  felt  a  deli- 
cacy', which  overcame  for  a  time  his  love,  in  preventing 
Iiim  (though  he  liad  once  been  in  Edinburgh)  from  calling 
at  the  residence  of  the  unfortunate  coujde,  and  paining  the 
mother  of  JIargaret  by  the  blush  of  merited  shame. 

Jleanwhile,  John  Douglas  of  Netherbrae,  having  a  good 
property  of  his  own,  resolved  upon  selling  Kilquhandy,  as 
soon  as  his  title  to  it  could  be  completed.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly advertised  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  the  sale 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Glasgow  Tontine,  on  a  day  fixed. 

Sometime  after  this,  and  while  Jlrs  Douglas  and  her 
daughter  were  still  entirely  ignorant  of  cither  the  good 
fortune  of  their  old  friend  or  the  fate  of  the  property  which 
they  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  inquiring  after,  the)'  were 
waited  upon  by  Mr  William  Gemrael,  who  had  travelled 
from  Glasgow  for  (he  express  purpose  of  seeing  them.  The 
mother  held  away  her  head  as  he  entered,  and  INIargaret 
rose,  sufl'uscd  with  blushes,  to  shake  her  visiter  by  the  hand. 
He  knew  too  well  the  situation  in  which  they  were  j)laccd, 
to  dwell  on  the  past  circumstances  of  their  lives  ;  hut  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  knjw  the  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge regarding  his  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  the  property. 

"  I  hae  come  td  oiTer  you  again  my  humble  services," 
said  he,  "  and  to  request  your  return  to  your  auld  frccnds  in 
tlie  west.  I  may  hae  it  in  my  power  to  benefit  you,  if  your 
situation  demands  and  your  feelings  will  permit  my  officious 
"interference." 

"  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Gemmel,"  said  the  mother  ; 
"  we  have  again  been  unfortunate.  How  has  Fortune 
treated  you  andMarion  ?  You  have  left  your  old  dwelling — 
1  hope  the  change  has  not  been  for  the  worse,  and  that  j'our 

situation   under  Jlr has  been   improved,   by  further 

marks  of  the  generosity  of  that  good  man." 

"  Jly  situation  is  indeed  improved,"  replied  William  ; 
"  and  I  could  wish  to  shew  you  and  Slargaret  that  I  hae 
the  power  as  weel  as  the  will  to  do  guid  to  my  auld  friends. 
We  will  say  naething  o'  what  has  come  and  gane ;  and,  if 
you  will  trust  yoursel  to  my  guidance,  and  winna  be 
cfTcnded  by  my  offers  o'  assistance,  I  will  certify  you 
against  a'  reproach,  and  a'  reference  to  the  things  that  Time 
li.as  a  right  to  lock  j)ast,  in  the  recesses  whar  he  places  the 
things  o'  ithcr  years,  and  a'  the  ten  days'  wonders  o'  the  uni- 
verse. AVill  ye  accompany  me  to  Glasgow  ?  Here  is  a 
coach  at  the  door  ready  lo  receive  us.  iSay  the  word,  and 
say  it  frankly." 


"Could  3-ou  pro.  J  re  for  me  a  way  of  living,"  said  the 
mother,  "less  laborious  than  that  to  which  my  necessity 
formerly  forced  me  to  apply  myself?" 

"1  tliink  I  can,"  replied  William  ;  "maybe  sompthing 
l)etter  suited  to  your  station  and  bodily  abilities,  may  le  got. 
You  hae  little  here  to  care  for" — (looking  round  on  the  enqity 
room) — "just  lock  the  door  and  let  us  giing  on  the  instant." 

Mrs  Douglas,  humbled  by  her  misfortunes,  agreed  t.o 
accompany  him  at  the  end  of  the  space  of  an  liour.  The 
period  passed,  and  the  three  friends  were  seated  in  the 
liired  coach  which  stood  waiting  them  at  the  door.  Tlie 
driver  had  got  his  instructions,  and  drove  forward  with 
great  sjieed  ;  while,  under  the  pretence  of  preventing  the 
gratilic.ition  of  the  curiosity  of  gazers,  the  blinds  wire  ]jut 
up,  and  all  were,  apparently,  resigned  to  the  conviction  that 
their  route  was  towards  Glasgow.  After  a  long  drive,  during 
which  the  ladies  had  been  supplied  with  r-freshm^nts,  from 
a  small  repository  of  comforts  provided  by  the  kindness  nl 
their  guide,  the  coach  stopped  suddenly,  the  blinds  were 
taken  down,  the  door  opened,  and  the  travellers  were 
landed  at  the  font  of  the  broad  steps  of  the  superb  entrance 
to  the  mansion  of  Kilquhandy.  A  servant,  who  had  been  in 
the  house  during  the  residence  of  the  late  temporary  pro- 
prietors, and  who  smiled  to  see  again  his  old  mistress,  led  the 
way  to  the  drawing-room,  followed  by  the  ladies,  who 
stared  at  each  other,  at  their  companion,  at  the  servant, 
around  them,  above  them,  evervnhere,  in  mute  amaze- 
ment. Not  a  word  was  said  by  Mr  Gemmel  or  the 
servant;  all  seemed  to  he  dumb  show,  as  they  walked 
forwards,  under  the  influence,  as  it  appeared,  of  a  secret 
spell  of  enchantment.  Arrived  at  tlje  drawing-room,  chairs 
were  set  for  them  by  the  servant,  who  looked  as  grave  and 
demure  as  if  lie  had  been  entirely  ignorant  that  Kilquhandy 
had  been  sold,  or  of  any  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  since  he  last  saw  the  face  of  his  old  mistress. 
Mrs  Douglas  looked  at  him,  as  if  for  explanation  ;  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  her ;  and  Mr  Gemmel's  face  was  as 
difficult  to  read.  After  this  dumb  show  had  been  acted, 
and  the  party  were  seated,  JMr  Gemmel  ordered  the  servant 
to  serve  up  refreshments.  The  order  was  quickly  obeyed  • 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies,  they  saw  their 
fiivourite  lunch  served  up  in  their  old  familiar  dishes  and 
table  apparatus,  in  the  way  formerly  followed  by  their 
directions,  when  they  resided  in  the  house.  While  all  this 
was  performing,  Sir  Gemmel  still  maintained  his  silence, 
and  the  servant  his  demure  gravity ;  while  the  ladies, 
repressed  by  some  feeling  which  they  themselves  could 
not  perhaps  have  explained,  refrained  from  asking  an 
explanation. 

When  the  servant  had  retired,  and  I\Ir  Gemmel  was 
about  to  speak,  Mrs  Douglas  started  to  her  feet.  A 
thought  had  struck  her,  and  her  manner  indicated  anger 
and  suspicion. 

"  Is  it  thus,  Mr  Gemmel,"  said  she,  "  that  you  love  to 
sport  with  misfortune,  and  shew  in  mock  appearances  of 
reality  the  extent  of  our  loss,  by  the  measure  of  our 
disappointment,  at  wakening  to  tlie  consciousness  that  this 
house,  these  grounds,  and  that  furniture,  which  were  once 
ours,  are  now  the  property  of  Mr  John  Douglas  of  Nether- 
brae,  our  hitter  foe  ?  But  this  is  revenge,  and  a  paltry 
revenge,  of  my  refusal  of  i\Iargaret  as  your  wife,  and  per- 
haps of  my  gift  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Gorbals, 
among  whom  you  thought  yourself  intended  to  be  included. 
You  have  well  avenged  yourself;  and  now,  sir,  how  are  we 
to  get  back  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  misforf\ine,  from 
which  you  have  brought  us  to  view  the  memorials  of  out 
misfortune  and  misery  }" 

Saying  this,  she  took  her  daughter  by  the  arm,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  hurrying  out  of  a  place  which  suggested  to 
her  so  many  recollections  of  misery  and  pain,  when  Mr 
Gemmel  seized  her.  and  mule  her  again  be  seated. 
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"  JliKlam,"  said  lie,  "it  is  now  a  lung  time  sin'  we 
were  first  acquainted,  and  scarcely  a  less  period  sin'  1  loved 
ver  daugliter,  Alargaret,  as  ye  wetl  ken.  Though  a 
humble  operative,  1  marked  wi'  a  keen  and  never-failing 
eve,  every  turn  o'  your  lite,  and  every  revolution  o'  your 
fortune.  I  heard  ye  a  thousand  times  despise,  wi'  the 
contempt  o'  the  high  born  o'  this  land — far  mair  removed 
frae  a  natural  connection  with  or  sympathy  for  the  puir  o' 
God's  creatures,  than  the  celestial  king  of  China  is  frae  the 
liurablest  rice-grower  o'  his  dominions — the  toils  and  the 
rewards  o'  honest  industry,  by  which  our  land  has  waxed 
great  among  the  nations  o'  the  earth,  ^^'ill  I  say  that  I 
smiled  at  it — that  I  pitied  ye— and  that,  for  the  love  I  bore 
to  your  daughter,  I  sorrowed  for  it  ?  I  did  them  a' — and 
mair  than  a'  ;  for  I  resolved,  wi'  the  courage  that  springs 
frae  a  reliance  on  an  honest  heart  and  willing  hands,  t-o 
make  ye  blush  for  having  cast  upon  the  first  o'  our  cities, 
my  native  Glasgow — the  staj)le  commodity  o'  our  morals, 
lionest  industr}- — the  noblest  work  o'  God,  an  honest  man 
— tiiat  contempt  and  contumely  that  still  lurks  like  an 
envious  fiend  in  the  bosoms  o'  the  great,  in  spite  o'  the 
tft'urts  they  mak  to  shew  a  hollow  and  contemptible  sym- 
pathy for  tlie  creatures  they  grind  and  despise.  I  succeeded  ; 
your  law-plea  went  on  ;  your  pride — excuse  me.  madam — 
continued  ;  your  contempt  for  Glasgow  and  its  foul  blooded 
operatives,  diminished  not.  And  what  was  I  doing  during 
that  time  ?  I  was  working  out,  quietly,  soberl}',  and  confi- 
dently, the  condition  o'  the  success  o'  God's  best  boon — a 
love  o'  independence  earned  bv  one's  self,  and  not  inherited 
by  the  rights  o'  mouldy  parchment  frae  an  ancestor  wha, 
peradventure,  got  his  lasds  by  a  Border  raid,  nae  better  than 
a  highway  robbery.  I  say,  madam,  I  succeeded  ;  for  my 
master  said  that  I  was  an  honest  man,  a  good  son,  and  a 
steady  workman,  and  he  rewarded  me,  as  every  good 
master,  1  hope  and  trust,  will  ever  do.  I  succeeded  him, 
and  became  riener  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be.  You  were 
nlso  rich,  but  knew  not  o'  my  good  fortune  ;  for,  when  ye 
got  this  property  o'  Kilquhandy',  ye  forgot  puir  Widow 
Gemmel  and  her  son  the  weaver,  and  returned  to  the 
Gorbals  to  mak  a  display  o'  3'our  wealth  by  sending  to  me 
a  sum  for  the  puir  o'  Gorbals — in  other  words,  to  niysel. 
And  what  next .''  Your  property — like  the  maist  o'  that 
which  depends  on  auld  Latin  charters,  sae  confused  that  the 
proprietors  dinna  ken  by  them  what  their  ancestors  took  in  a 
foraging  expedition  against  their  neighbours,  from  what 
was  truly  bought — took  wings  and  Hew  awa  ;  while  men 
that  had  the  foundation  o'  an  honest  acquisition  to  rest  on, 
remained.  You  became  a  beggar — I  continued  rich  — 
this  property  was  in  the  market — and  my  heart  was  in  the 
keeping  o'  your  daughter,  iMargaret.  1  bought  it,  and  this 
house,  thae  braid  acres  and  braw  lawns,  this  furniture, 
and  that  servant,  whase  face  has  this  day  sae  nobly  dune 
its  duty,  are  a'  the  property  o'  William  Gemmel,  your 
humble  servant."  He  paused  and  looked  at  the  two  ladies, 
Avho,  still  farther  removed  from  the  land-marks  of  daily 
experience  and  ordinary  life,  knew  not  how  to  look  or  what 
to  sa}'.  "And  what  is  mair,"  continued  he,  "they  are  a' 
at  the  service  o'  Margaret  Douglas,  if  the  family  pride  o' 
her  mither  will  let  her  become  again  mistress  o'  Kilqu- 
hand3-,  under  the  name  of  iMislress  Gemmel."  lie  paused 
again,  and  waited  for  an  answer.  "  Will  you  reject  me 
now,"  he  continued,  "  as  the  liusband  of  your  daughter, 
JIrs  Douglas.?" 

Mrs  Douglas  remained  for  a  moment  tilent.  A  deep 
blush  suffused  her  face,  and  her  heart  (leat  so  as  almost  to 
tie  heard  by  him  who  had  so  powerfully  moved  it.  An 
hysterical  emotion  passed  over  Iter  frame,  and,  bursting  into 
a  loud  paroxysm  of  sobs,  she  flew  forward  and  Hung  herself 
at  the  feet  of  her  benefactor. 

"  Excuse  me,  excuse  me,  JFr  Gemmel!"  she  cried,  while 
the  blush  of  shame  and  the  emotions   of  gratitude  and  joy 


weie  still  visible.  -'I  treated  you  unkindly — cruelly.  3t_7 
thoughts  run  back,  and  shew  me  the  torturing  contrast 
between  the  conduct  of  the  presumptuous  and  conceited 
gentlewoman  and  the  humble  and  virtuous  operative  ot 
the  Gorbals.  I  see  the  triumph  of  honest  industry  over 
the  liollow  pride  of  high-sounding  lineage.  My  gratitude 
chokes  me.  I  can  only  find  relief  from  the  position  I  now 
occupy,  at  the  feet  of  my  best  benefactor,  my  truest  friend, 
yet  once  my  despised  and  abused  neighbour." 

She  burst  again  into  tears,  and  would  not,  for  a  time,  rise 
from  her  humble  position.  Margaret  was  sitting  looking 
on — she  was  also  in  tears ;  and  Jlr  Gemmel  himself,  strug- 
gling to  raise  the  humble  supplicant  from  the  ground,  could 
not  restrain  the  indication  of  a  full  heart. 

"  Kise,  madam,"  he  said — "  the  pride  o'  honest  industry 
is  not  like  that  o'  lineage.  It  requires  nae  humiliation — 
nae  bending  o'  the  knee — nae  upturning  o'  the  eye  o'  sup- 
plication. It  glories  rather  in  the  straight  back,  the  weel- 
supporied  head,  and  the  firm  eye  o'  a  reliance  on  a  sound 
heart.     Ilise,  rise  !" 

"  It  is  good,"  said  she,  rising,  "  that  1  have  something  to 
give  to  him  who  despises  that  which  the  great  thirst  after, 
as  the  false  god  Chium  groaned  for  sacrifices — humiliation. 
Take  her,  my  dear,  kind  benefactor;  and,  oh,  may  she  prove 
to' you  a  suitable  return  for  the  unexampled  goodness  you 
have  this  day  heaped  on  those  who  so  little  deserved 
it!" 

Margaret  was  in  an  instant  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  who. 
overcome  by  the  pleasure  of  pressing  to  his  bosom  the 
creature  he  had  so  long  thought  of,  dreamed  of,  sighed  for, 
and  despaired  of,  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes  to  conceal  the 
etl'ect  produced  ujion  him  by  the  consummation  of  his  hap- 
piness. 

The  door  now  opened,  and  JIarion  Gemmel  entirid. 
She  wore  still  the  same  old-fashioned  clothes  she  was  in 
the  h.abit  of  wearing  when  the  mother  of  the  humble 
operative.  The  meeting  was  strange  and  altogether  beyond 
description  ;  i\Irs  Douglas  was  again  under  the  influence 
i.f  an  overwhelming  shame.  All  her  former  conduct  lay 
open  before  her,  and  she  could  have  fallen  into  the  earth — 
so  much  more  does  one  female  feel  from  the  infliction  of  a 
look  of  just  retribution  thrown  on  her  by  another,  than 
from  the  same  punishment  awarded  by  a  man.  But  Marion 
was  kind-hearted,  and  relieved  her  by  asking,  in  her  old, 
homely  way — 

"  lloo  hae  ye  been  this  mony  a  day,  5Irs  Douglas, 
and  my  auld  favourite,  Peggy.''  How  happy  I  am  to  see 
ye,  now  that  we  a'  hae  got  quit  o'  the  pirns  o'  the  Gor- 
bals !" 

"  We  must  not  despise  the  pirns,  mpther,"  said  Mr 
Gemmel ;  "  for  we  are  more  indebted  to  their  birr  in 
bringing  us  here  than  to  that  o'  the  carriage  wheels." 

Saying  this,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  laugh.  The 
simple  charm  cured  all.  Shame  fled,  and  joy  returned.  In 
half-an-hour  all  were  as  free  as  they  ever  were.  The  party 
set  out  to  examine  the  fine  propeity  of  Kilquhandy;  and. 
as  JIrs  Douglas  described  all  the  beauties  of  the  lost  and 
regained  paradise,  she  wept  for  very  joy.  When  they  re- 
turned, the  women  set  about  the  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage— a  task  that  delighted  them  greatly.  The  conple  w  ere 
procla'med  next  Sunday,  and  married  the  day  after;  and 
the  Gemmels  of  Kilquhandy  were  as  respected  a  family  as 
any  of  the  old  stocks  that  had  flourishecl  since  the  davs  ot 
thS  black  Dougl.is. 
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TIIK  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 

"  It's  in  vain  to  struggle  langcr  wi'  tlic  stream,  Elleanor — 
1  canu;i  do  it.  I\Iy  strength  is  worn  out,  and  my  spirit 
exhausted,  in  the  weary  strife.  The  current  o'  adversity  is 
Dwre  strong  for  me,  Elleanor  ;  sae  I  maun  just  yield  to  it, 
and  allow  it  to  overwhelm  me." 

"  Oh,  diima  say  that,  James — dinna  say  that,"  replied  the 
young  and  heautiful  wife  of  tlie  unfortunate  man  who  gave 
utterance  to  tliis  desponding  language.  "  Diana  say  that, 
my  James,"  she  said,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  gazing  in  his  face  with  a  look  at  once  of  sorrow  a\id 
alleclion.  "  There's  hetter  days  in  store  for  us  ;  and  hacna 
we,  in  tlie  meantime,  the  hjve  o'  each  other's  hearts  to  com- 
pensate for  the  want  o'  warld's  gear?" 

James  Williamson  did  not  repel  the  endearments  of  liis 
wife,  nor  reject  the  consolation  which  she  would  offer;  for, 
moody  and  stern  as  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  him,  to 
lier  he  was  still  the  same  kind  and  gentle  being  lie  had 
ever  been  ;  Elleanor  he  still  loved,  as  he  had  ever  done, 
with  the  most  devoted  affection  ;  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
reflection  that  ho  had  involved  her  in  his  miseries  and  suf- 
ferings that  gave  to  his  feelings  at  this  moment  the  bitter- 
ness and  poignancy  which  rendered  them  so  intolerable. 

James  Williamson  and  Elleanor  Dennistoun  had  been 
married  but  a  few  months;  yet,  in  that  short  time,  irretriev- 
able ruin  had  overtaken  them  in  so  far  as  regarded  their 
worldly  circumstances.  An  unfortunate  speculation  in 
grain,  into  which  Williamson,  who  was  a  small  farmer  in 
Berwickshire,  had  rashly  entered,  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties, from  which  he  felt  it  to  be  all  but  impossible  he 
should  ever  be  able  to  extricate  liimself.  Bankruptcy,  with 
ail  its  appalling  consequences,  ejection  from  his  farm,  and 
a  total  bereavement  of  all  he  had  in  the  world,  stared  him 
in  the  face,  and  drove  him  to  despair. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  tlie  opening  of  our  story  refers, 
Williamson  had  just  received  a  letter  from  an  importunate 
creditor,  tlircatening  that  a  caption,  which  he  had  against 
.'lira  for  £ir>0,  wouki  certainly  be  put  in  force  within  three 
days,  if  the  amount,  with  interest  and  expenses,  were  not 
then  paid ;  and  thus  was  added  to  his  other  miseries  the 
dread  of  a  jail — to  poor  Williamson  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  appalling  visitations  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  misfortune  to  inflict. 

It  was,  then,  on  returning  home  after  receiving  this  letter, 
that  Williamson,  who  had  hoped,  notwithstanding  the 
desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  that,  if  time  were  given  liim, 
he  might  possibly  have  weathered  the  storm,  gave  utterance 
to  the  language  of  despair  in  which  we  have  represented 
liim  indulging.  lie  had,  a  few  days  before,  solicited  time 
from  the  creditor  who  was  now  threatening  him  with  ex- 
treme measures,  and  the  refusal  of  this  indulgence  had 
deprived  him  of  all  heart  and  all  hope. 

Williamson,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  reject  the  conso- 
lation which  his  gentle  and  affectionate  wife  offered  him  in 
his  affliction.  .  lie  returned  her  caresses  with  the  same 
tenderness  with  which  the}'  were  bestowed,  and  acknow- 
ledged her  words  of  comfort  with  a  look  of  kind  regard  ; 
kbut  it  was  accompanied  by  a  faint  smile  of  incredulity,  which 
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their  vagueness,  wlien  opposed   to  the  stern  and  positive 
evils  towards  which  they  were  directed,  could  not  Ijut  excite. 

"  We  liave,  indeed,  the  love  o'  each  other's  liearts,  my 
Elleanor,  to  console  us,"  replied  Williamson,  "and  I  value 
yours  as  the  greatest  treasure  on  earth  ;  but  what  will  it 
avail  us  in  our  contest  with  the  world  ?  It  canna  shield  us 
frae  the  storm  o'  adversity,  nor  avert  the  evils  that  are 
threatenin  us." 

'  No,  James,"  said  Elleanor — "  it  can  do  neither  ;  but  it 
can  help  us  to  endure  them  ;  and  I  hope  things  are  no  sae 
bad  but  that  they  may  yet  mend  wi'  us." 

Ilcr  husband  shook  his  head ;  but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore lie  made  any  reply.     At  length — 

"  Elleanor,"  he  said,  "  I  hae  Jiithcrto  concealed  frae  ye 
the  extent  and  urgency  o'  the  evils  which  threaten  us — and 
I  hae  dune  this  oot  o'  tenderness  to  you;  but  I  think  it 
now  nccessar)'  that  jou  should  know  all,  and  know  the 
worst,  that,  in  case  any  part  of  my  future  conduct  may  stand 
in  need  o'  an  apology,  ye  may  hae  ane  to  refer  to." 

"What  do  ye  mean,  James?' what  do  ye  mean,  my 
ain  dear  James?"  exclaimed  Elleanor,  alarmed  at  the  am- 
biguity of  her  husband's  language,  which  seemed  to  point 
at  some  desperate  proceeding.  "  What  do  ye  mean  ?"  she 
said,  again  embracing  him,  and  now  bursting  into  an  agony  of 
tears.  "  Surely  misfortune's  no  gaun  to  gar  yo  forget  yersel, 
or  to  drive  ye  to  do  onything  that's  unworth)'  o'  ye  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  my  Elleanor,  have  no  fear  of  that,"  replied 
the  husband,  smiling,  but  embracing  her  tenderly  ;  then, 
\raving  any  further  discussion  on  the  subject,  he  proceeded 
to  inform  horprecisely  of  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  and 
concluded  by  throwing  down  the  letter  which  threatened  him 
with  instant  and  summary  proceedings,  saj'ing,  as  he  did  so — • 

"  And  ye  see,  Elleanor,  they'll  not  only  leave  us  house- 
less and  landless ;  but  they'll  hae  me  dragged  to  a  prison  like 
a  thief  or  a  murderer.  That  I  canna  stand.  A'  but  t/int 
I  think  I  might  bear.    But  that  I  canna,  I  winna  encounter." 

Elleanor  took  up  and  read  the  letter  which  her  husband 
threw  down  ;   and  when  she  had  done  so — 

"  Awecl,  James,  even  in  a  jail  we  can  be  happy  in  each 
other.  Tliey'll  alloo  me  to  gae  wi'  ye,  I  fancy-  But 
dinna  ye  think  yer  uncle  would  lend  ye  as  much  as  pay 
this  debt,  as  it  seems  the  raaist  pressin  ?" 

"  I  doot  it.  I  doot  it  very  much,"  replied  Williamson  ■ 
"  for  there's  little  o'  the  milk  o'  human  kindness  in  him. 
But  I  may  try  him.  It's  our  last  and  only  chance.  If  that 
fails" Here  the  speaker  stopped  short,  and  left  the  sen- 
tence unfinished. 

The  application  to  Williamson's  nncle  alluded  to,  was 
made  on  the  following  day  ;  but  it  was  made  in  vain.  lie 
would  give  no  assistance.  On  returning  home  from  his 
fruitless  mission  to  his  relatives,  Williamson  threw  down 
his  bonnet,  and,  addressing  his  wife — 

"  Well,  Elleanor,"  lie  said,  "  the  die  is  cast.  The  last 
throw  is  thrown,  and  it  has  turned  up  a  blank.  It  is  just 
as  I  expected:  my  uncle  winna  advance  me  a  penny,  and 
to-morrow  I  maun  gang  to  jail — that  is,"  iie  said,  after  a 
pause,  '■  if  I  war  I'ule  aneuch  to  wait  till  tliev  took  me.  I'll 
gie  up  a'  to  tlie  last  pennv,  but  no'  my  liberty.  'Ikat  they 
shanna  tak  frae  me,  if  I  can  help  it." 

WilliarnKon  now  proceeded  to  explain  to  his  wife  that  it 
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was  his  intenlion  to  go  out  of  the  way  i"or  some  time;  and 
in  the  propriety  of  lliis  measure  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
lier  acquiescence.  Tlie  arrangements  consequent  on  this 
contemj)lated  proceeding  were — that  Elleanor  should  go  to 
reside  with  an  aunt  of  hers,  with  whom  she  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  willi  whom,  her  father  and  mother  being  botli 
dead,  she  had  lived  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  that  a  certain  confidential  friend  of  Williamson's 
should  look  after  his  interests  in  the  proceedings  of  his 
creditors,  and,  in  the  meantime,  take  charge  of  his  effects. 
All  this  being  adjusted,  \\'illiamson,  early  on  the  third 
morning  after  the  dav  on  which  our  story  opens,  arose.  It 
was  the  last  he  was  to  see  from  the  windows  of  his  pleasant 
little  dwelling  at  Woodlee ;  for  his  landlord  was  his  largest 
creditor,  and  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  eject  him,  and 
seize  upon  his  stock  and  farming  implements.  This  land- 
lord, Williatnson  had  never  seen.  He  v^as  too  great  a  man 
to  admit  of  his  holding  any  direct  personal  coriesjiondence 
with  his  tenants,  especially  witli  one  so  humble  as  James 
"Williamson.     He  was  a  lord — Lord  Allenton. 

It  was  with  his  factor,  then,  that  Williamson  had  had 
always  to  deal ;  and,  from  his  previous  experience  of  this 
gentlcnian's  official  practice,  he  felt  that  he  had  but  little 
lenity  to  expect  in  that  quarter.  Good  reason,  then,  had 
the  unfortunate  man  to  mutter  to  himself,  as  he  did,  on  look- 
ing abroad  on  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  scene  which  his 
window  overlooked,  on  the  morning  to  which  we  allude,  that 
it  was  the  last  time  he  should  behold  it  from  the  same 
situation.  Having  affectionately  embraced  his  wife,  and  re- 
peated for  the  thousandth  time  a  promise  to  write  to  her 
often,  and  to  return  to  her  the  moment  his  affairs  permitted, 
"Williamson  bade  her  farewell,  and  set  out  to  proceed  to  Glas- 
gow, where  it  had  been  previously  arranged  he  should  reside 
until  such  an  adjustment  of  bis  matters  had  taken  place 
as  should  secure  his  personal  safety.  This,  however,  was  an 
affair  not  so  easily  accomplished — or  rather  it  was  one  which 
could  not  be  accomplished.  The  factor  of  Lord  Allenton. 
wlio  found  himself  considerably  short  of  the  arrears  due  by 
"Williamson,  stood  out*  and  would  give  no  quarter.  AH  the 
other  creditors  were  satisfied  ;  hut  he  remained  obstinate, 
and  would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  compromise.  In  the  mean- 
time, AVilliamson,  faithful  to  his  promise  to  his  wife,  had 
written  to  her  frequently,  and  always  in  the  most  atl'ectionate 
terms  ;  but  his  letters  gradually  became  mere  desponding,  as 
time  passed  away  without  bringing  a  final  adjustment  of  his 
aft'airs,  and  kept  him  in  hopeless  and  listless  indolence,  at 
a  distance  from  all  he  held  dear.  From  the  language  of 
despondency,  poor  Williamson  at  length  employed  that  of 
despair,  and  exhibited,  in  the  following  letter,  a  consum- 
mation resulting  from  that  feeling,  for  which  his  unfortunate 
wife  was  but  little  prepared. 

"  ily  dearest,  dearest  Elleanor,' — The  intelligence  which 
(his  letter  will  convey  to  you,  will  distract  you.  1  feel,  I 
Jinow  it  will ;  but  I  trust  the  hopeless  state  of  my  affair's 
will  plead  my  apolog)'.  I  have  enlisted,  Elleanor.  I  have 
taken  up  the  musket.  I  saw  nothing  else  for  it.  I  could 
not  return  to  you  ;  or,  if  I  did,  and  escaped  a  prison,  which 
is  not  likely,  1  could  not  liave  supported  you  in  the  ease  and 
comfort  which  you  now  enjoy,  with  your  kind  aunt,  and 
from  which  I  should  reckon  it  a  cruelty  to  withdraw  you — a 
consequence  that  would  result  from  my  return.  Believe 
me,  ni)'  dearest  Elleanor,  that  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  my  circumstances  or  condition,  none  shall  ever  occur 
in  the  feelings  1  entertain  towards  you.  These  will  remain 
unaltered  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  let  these  vicis- 
situdes be  what  they  may." 

Blueh  in  a  similar  strain  with  thisfollowed,  including  many 
regretful  references  to  theii  once  happy  abode  at  Woodlee, 
which  the  writer  expressed  a  fear  he  might  never  again 
behold.  Williamson  then  proceeded  to  detail  to  his  wife 
various  particulars  relative  to  his  new  duties   informed  her 


of  ibe  number  of  his  regiment,  and  concluded  by  assuring 
her  that  he  would  regularly  inform  her  of  everything  that 
occurred  to  him,  of  the  smallest  interest. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
Elleanor  on  reading  this,  to  lier,  most  Leart-rcnding  letter. 
Ilcr  first  idea  was  to  fly  to  lier  husband,  and  to  share  with 
him  all  the  dangers  and  privations  to  wliich  his  new  life 
might  expose  him  ;  but  from  this  resolution  she  was,  aituou"ll 
not  without  great  difficulty,  dissuaded  by  her  aunt.  Nor 
would  the  efforts  of  that  relative  in  this  wav  have  been  suc- 
cessful, had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  her  husband  himself  that  she  would  at  no  time  think  of 
taking  such  a  step.  He  had  feared  that  she  would  insist  on 
joining  him  ;  and,  shockf  d  at  the  idea  of  her  being  exposed 
to  the  hardships  and  humiliations  of  a  soldier's  wife,  had 
cautioned  her  against  entertaining  for  an  instant  the  thought 
of  becoming  one  otherwise  than  in  name. 

At  this  point  of  our  story,  an  interval  of  three  years 
occurs,  during  which  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
fortunes  of  either  Williamson  or  his  wife.  The  former  still 
continued  in  the  army,  and  the  latter  still  remained  with 
her  aunt.  Although  no  change,  however,  had  taken  place 
in  Williamson's  fortunes  in  this  time,  many  had  taken  place 
in  the  localities  of  his  residence.  He  had  been  moved  with 
his  corps  from  one  destination  to  another;  and  was,  when 
we  resume  our  tale,  at  the  seat  »f  war  in  the  Netherlands. 

M'illiamson  had,  by  this  time,  seen  some  service.  He 
had  been  in  tivo  or  three  engagements;  and,  although  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  had  hitherto 
escaped  uninjured.  But  it  was  not  in  the  field  alone  that 
he  had  made  himself  remarkable ;  he  enjoyed  an  equal 
reputation  for  steadiness  and  orderly  conduct  in  quarters. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
was  coming  to  a  crisis  ;  a  mighty  consummation  was  at 
hand.  On  the  jilains  of  Waterloo,  the  power,  and  great 
ness,  and  glory  of  Napoleon,  were  about  to  he  overthrown 
and  trodden  in  the  dust. 

It  is  well  known  that,  for  some  time  previous  to  that 
tremendous  battle,  a  general  feeling  prevailed  over  all 
Europe,  that  a  great  and  decisive  struggle  was  approaching: 
that  a  day  of  deadly  strife,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen,  was  about  to  dawn  on  the  mighty  hosts  of  armed  men 
who  were  hurriedly  converging,  from  various  and  distant 
lands,  towards  that  point  which  destiny  had  marked  for  the 
last  and  closing  scene  of  Europe's  long  continued  and  san- 
guinary warfare. 

One  of  the  atoms,  in  this  huge  mass  of  humanity, 
hostile  purpose  intent,  was  James   AViUiarason,     He  w..: 
quartered  with  his  regiment  in  Brussels,  and  with  that  regi- 
ment marched  out  to  battle  on  the  memorable  morning  I't 
the  fight  of  Quatre  Bras.     Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  : 
the  "  ranks  of  death,"  mustered  on  the  field  of  Water! 
Leaving  himhere,  to  share  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  tl 
sanguinary  day,  we  shall  attach  ourselves  to  a  personal; l- 
whom  wc  hope  to  render  no  less  worthy  of  our  sympatliy 
and  interest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  fought,  a  young  woman,  a  stranger,  who  had  ju>t 
arrived  in  Brussels,  was  seen  hurrying  distractedly  through 
the  streets,  inquiring  of  every  one  she  met,  if  they  could 
tell  her  where  she  would  find  the  — th  regiment.  None 
could  inform  her,  because  none  knew  the  language  in  wliiili 
she  addressed  them.  It  was  English.  At  length,  however 
she  ascertained  that  (he  regiment  she  sought  had  left  Brus- 
sels two  days  before,  and  that  it  was  at  that  moment  on  (lie 
field  of  AVa(erloo,  where  (ho  migh(y  contes(  had  already 
begun,  as  was  ominously  intimated  by  (he  distant  roar  of 
cannon,  to  which  her  informant  called  her  attention  at  the 
motnent  he  spoke.  The  young  woman  listened  for  an  in- 
stant to  the  appalling  sound  of  the  artillery,  wliose  tlnindcrs 
rolled  onwards,  in  an  uniutermitting  succession  of  dull  anj 
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hear)- pcals — and  slic  ^vcw  pale  as  slic  listcjicd  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  paleness  of  a  timid  or  a  shrinking;  spirit.  It  was  llic 
cllect  of  a  deep,  an  agitating  svnipatliy  for  tliosc  who  were 
exposed  to'  the  perils  of  tlie  day,  associated  with  distract- 
ing fears  for  tlic  safety  of  one,  in  particular,  who  was  a 
sharer  in  those  dangers. 

Having,  as  we  have  said,  listened  for  a  moment  to  the 
rn;ir  of  the  cannoii,  the  young  woman  hurriedly  inquired  for 
the  road  that  led  to  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  her.  She  immediately  availed  herself  of  the  information, 
and  hastened  on  towards  Waterloo.  But  she  had 'not  gone 
far,  ere  she  encountered  sights  that  might  welt  have  ap- 
palled a  stouter  heart  than  hers.  These  were  waggons  filleil 
Mith  wounded  soldiers,  being  conveyed  from  the  field  of 
liatlle  to  Brussels.  On  some  of  these  Death  had  already  set 
his  seal  ;  the  fatal  impress  of  which  miglit  be  marked  on 
their  livid  and  ghastly  countenances,  or  traced  in  the  total 
I)rostration  of  their  vital  energies.  Others,  again,  whose 
wounds  were  not  mortal,  yet  dreadfully  severe,  exhibited 
that  languid,  sickly,  fainting  look,  which  betokens  the  ex- 
tremity of  bodily  suffering.  All,  all  was  appalling  to  behold, 
and  it  did  appal  the  lonely  and  unprotected  j-oung  woman 
on  whose  sight  it  now  fell,  and  who  was  huiTying  on  to 
the  fearful  source  from  whence  all  this  misery  proceeded  ;  but 
it  did  not  for  a  moment  shake  the  resolution  which  urged  her 
on  the  course  she  was  pursuing,  nor  make  her  swerve  from 
the  purpose  which  prompted  her  daring  adventure. 
As  she  ncared  the  field  of  strife,  she  heard — 

"  TIic  c.iTinon's  roar, 
Xcarcr,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before." 

Nor  was  this  alone  the  only  indication  of  her  near  approach 
♦o  tlie  scene  of  the  mighty  contest.  Dismantled  cannon,  and 
broken  arms  of  various  kinds,  intermingled  with  military 
caps,  and  fragments  of  military  accoutrements,  met  her  at 
every  step,  and  told  of  partial  combats  between  the  remoter 
parties  of  the  hostile  armies.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  dead 
body  intimated  in  language  still  more  unequivocal  the 
horrid  work  that  was  going  forward.  Undismayed  by 
these  appalling  sounds,  our  heroine  held  on  her  way, 
till  at  length  the  great  scene  of  strife  itself — the  field  of 
Waterloo,  covered  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  fighting  men 
engaged  in  mortal  combat — burst,  in  all  its  wild  and  fearful 
magnificence,  on  her  view,  and  till  she  found  herself  get- 
ting involved  in  the  movements  of  the  troops.  Ou  dis- 
covering this  last  circumstance,  she  left  the  road,  and  struck 
through  some  fields  on  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  solit.ary  knoll  at  some  distance,  that  seemed  at  once  to  lie 
out  of  the  way  of  the  movements  of  the  hostile  armies,  and 
to  promise  a  complete  view  of  the  field  of  battle.  Having 
gained  this  eminence,  she  sat  down,  and  gazed,  with  awe- 
stricken  eyeand  beating  heart,  on  the  tremendous  scene  before 
her.  But  how  vain,  how  idle,  was  at  least  ojie  of  the  olijects 
'or  which  she  now  so  intently  scanpcd  the  field  of  battle!  It 
was  to  see  if  she  could,  by  any  sign  or  circumstance,  discover 
the  position  of  the  — tli  regiment.  She  had  earnestly  and 
eagerly  asked  everj'  party,  nay,  every  individual  she  had  met 
as  she  came  along,  if  they  could  tell  her  where  the  — th 
regiment  was.  None  could  inform  her,  and  most  laughed 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  inquiry-.  Idle,  therefore,  and  vain 
in  the  last  degree,  it  will  be  seen,  was  now  her  attempt 
to  distinguish,  amongst  so  many  thousands,  and  these,  too, 
constantly  changing  their  positions,  that  particular  corps  in 
which  she  seemed  so  interested,  and  which,  moreover,  she 
had  no  outw.ard  mark  whatever  by  which  to  distinguish 
it,  even  were  it  otherwise  jiossiblf.  AVhile  thus  situated, 
and  thus  bopelessl}'  employed,  the  \oung  woman  was  sud- 
denly startled,  by  hearing  the  moaning  of  a  person  ij^  .lis- 
trcss,  at  no  great  distance  from  where  she  sat.  She  instantly 
arose,  looked  around  her,  and  discovered  a  wounded  soldier 
lying  on  the  ground,  half  concealed  by  some  brushwood — 
which  shelter  he  had  evidently  sought  before  he  fell.     On 


hearing  these  sounds,  and  seeing  the  prostrate  warrior,  all 
tlic  woman  rose  within  her,  and  she  hurried  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  suft'ercr.  lie  proved  to  be  a  British  officer. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaus- 
tion. On  seeing  the  condition  of  the  apparently  dying 
soldier,  our  heroine,  instinctively  impressed  with  a  confidence 
in  the  invigorating  and  refreshing  effects  of  a  little  cold  water 
in  such  a  case  as  that  befiirc  her,  instantly  snatched  up  the 
wounded  man's  cap,  and,  hurrying  to  a  brook  that  was  hard  by, 
filled  it  with  the  .sim]ile  clement.  This,  on  returning  to 
the  suflcrer,  she  sprinkled  gently  on  his  pallid  countcnaiice, 
and  with  it  bathed  his  burning  forehead.  The  beneficial 
eflccts  of  the  cooling  application  were  made  immediately 
apparent.  The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes,  and,  after 
gazing  for  a  moment,  with  a  look  of  bewilderment,  on  the 
fair  countenance  that  was  wistfully  and  sympatbizingly 
hanging  over  him,  muttered  the  word  "  water." 

Again  his  ministering  angel,  who  had  'been  thus  so 
strangely  sent  to  his  relief,  hastened  to  the  brook,  and 
returned  with  another  suppl}-  of  that  element  which  was 
now  so  highly  prized.  liaising  him  gently  up,  she  held 
the  water  to  his  parched  lips.  The  wounded  man  drank 
greedily,  and  was  instantly  restored  to  consciousness,  and 
to  a  state  of  comparative  vigour.  He  now  sat  up,  and  was 
able  to  express  the  gratitude  he  felt  to  the  fair  stranger, 
whom  heaven  seemed  to  have  sent  thus  opportunelj-  to  his 
aid.  But  that  fair  stranger's  benevolent  ministrations  did 
not  terminate  with  those  acts  of  kindness  already  mentioned.- 
She  did  more.  She  took  a  shawl  from  her  shoulders,  tore 
it  into  strips,  and  with  these  bound  up  the  soldier's  bleeding 
wounds.  After  all  this  had  been  done,  and  the  latter  had 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  express  all  he  felt — 

"  AVho,  in  heaven's  name,"  he  said,  addressing  his  fiiir 
friend,  "  who,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you  ?  Where  are  you 
from  ?   and  what  on  earth  brought  you  here  ?" 

The  young  woman  blushed,  and  smilingly  replied — "  I 
am  from  Scotland,  sir." 

"  From  Scotland  !"  exclaimed  the  wounded  oflicer.  "  Aly 
own  dear  native  land  I  From  Scotland  are  you,  my  guardian 
angel  ?  Then,  indeed,  is  this  extraordinary  circumstance 
complete.  The  gentle  hand  that  has  administered  to  my 
relief  in  my  sad  necessities — that  has,  under  God,  restored 
me  to  life,  and  saved  me  from  perishing  on  the  field — is  that 
of  a  countrywoman." 

Having  said  this,  he  again  asked  her  what  had  brought 
her  into  such  a  dangerous  neighbourhood.  The  young 
woman  replied,  that  her  husband  was  in  the  — th  regiment, 
and  that  she  had  come  there  to  watch  for  him,  that,  in  case 
ho  should  be  wounded,  she  might  be  at  hand  to  aid  him, 
and  to  attend  on  him. 

The  wounded  officer  appreciated  all  the  heroism,  the 
tender  and  ardent  aft'ection,  which  thisdcclarationindicated,- 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  simplicity  ot 
character  which  it  also  discovered.  A  young  woman  ven- 
turing alone  towards  a  battle-field,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
administer  relief  to  a  wounded  husband,  whom  she  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  meeting  with — where,  of  many 
tliousands,  he  was  but  one,  and  these  spread  over  a  field  of 
many  miles  in  extent^seemcd  to  him,  as  it  really  was,  the 
very  extreme  of  uncalculating  bive.  Of  all  this,  however, 
ihe  wounded  officer  took  no  notice.  lie  rightly  conceived 
that  any  remark  on  it  would  be  ungracious,  and  he  there- 
fore made  none  ;  but  he  resolved,  if  he  could  by  any  means 
prevent  it,  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  expose  herself 
any  further  in  so  hopeless  a  pursuit  ;  and  a  circumstance  at 
this  instant  occurred,  which,  singularly  enough,  Iirouglit 
that  about  which  he,  in  his  present  circumstances,  could 
only  desire.  Descrying  a  British  waggon  with  wounded 
passing  on  the  road  (which  was  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile)  towards  Brussels,  he  requested  his 
guardian  angel,  as  he  called  our  heroine,  to   do  him  one 
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ntlier  act  of  kindness,  Ijy  fToing  clown  to  tlic  ronci,  and 
informing;  flie  escort  ]>y  ^vliicli  the  wapj^on  %vas  accom- 
panied, of  his  condition,  and  desiring  that  a  party  should 
be  sent  to  remove  him.  The  escort  of  the  waggon  was 
composed  of  a  party  of  the — th — of  that  regiment  which 
the  fair  messenger  had  so  anxiously  and  vainly  inquired 
for.  Slie  approached  it.  She  waved  to  the  party  to  stop. 
They  obeyed  the  signal ;  but  looked  with  amazement  at 
the  person  who  made  it.  To  see  a  young  female  in  such  a 
situation,  and  alone,  was,  to  the  soldiers,  matter  of  inex- 
pressible surprise.  Tlie  young  woman  leaped  a  small  ditch 
that  separated  the  road  from  the  field.  She  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when  one  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  tlie  escort 
suddenly  threw  down  his  musket,  and,  rushing  n-ildly 
towards  her,  enfolded  her  in  his  arms ;  exclaiming,  in  a 
transport  of  mingled  joy  and  surprise — 

"  Heavens  !  Elleanor,  Elleanor  !  my  own  dear  Elleanor  !" 

"  James  !"  escclaimed  Elleanor,  (the  secret  is  now  out, 
good  reader — it  was  indeed  Elleanor,  and  no  other,)  in  a 
voice  faint  with  emotion  ;  and,  without  adding  another  word, 
she  flung  herself,  in  an  ecstasy  of  speechless  happiness,  on 
lier  husband's  neck. 

"  What  on  earth  brought  you  here,  Elleanor  ?  and, 
above  all,  what  on  earth  brought  you  here  at  such  a  time 
as  this.''"  said  her  husband,  after  the  first  transports  of 
their  meeting  had  subsided,  and  looking  her  affectionately 
in  the  face  while  he  spoke. 

Elleanor  blushed  and  looked  down.  There  were  too 
many  witnesses  present,  too  many  eyes  upon  her,  to  allow 
her  to  explain  herself;  but  she  said  shortly,  and  in  a  tone 
so  low  as  not  to  he  heard  bj'  any  one  but  him  for  whom 
tlie  information  was  intended — "  It  was  to  take  care  of 
you,  James,  in  case  anything  should  have  happened  you." 
James  acknowledged  the  devoted  affection  of  his  wife  by  a 
smile  and  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand. 

Williamson  would  now  have  pressed  his  wife  for  a  histor}' 
of  her  journey,  and  proceedings  connected  with  it,  hut  was 
at  the  moment  prevented,  by  her  stating  the  mission  on 
which  she  came  from  the  wounded  officer,  and  her  urging 
that  immediate  assistance  should  be  sent  him.  Tlie  request 
was  instantly  complied  with.  A  party,  of  which  her 
husband-  was  one,  proceeded,  accompanied  by  Elleanor,  to 
where  the  officer  lay.  None  of  the  soldiers  knew  him 
rersonall}' ;  but  Willifimson  thought  he  had  seen  the  coun- 
tenance somewhere  before,  but  when,  where,  or  in  what 
circumstances,  he  could  not  at  all  recollect.  On  this 
subject,  however,  he  made  no  rcmai-k.  The  wounded 
officer,  on  being  told  by  Elleanor  that  she  had  found  her 
husband,  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  ;  and,  on  the  latter's  being  pointed  out 
to  him,  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  informed  him, 
and  all  the  others  present,  how  much  he  was  indebted  to 
his  wife  for  her  most  opportune  and  friendly  aid. 

"  I  shall  always  consider,"  he  said,  "  the  aid  which  she 
afforded  me  as  having  been  the  means  of  saving  my  life  ; 
and  it  .shall  be  my  first  care,  on  arriving  at  Brussels,  to  see 
that  the  important  service  is  as  fully  acknowledged  as  it  is 
already  appreciated." 

Nothing  more  of  any  interest  at  this  moment  passed. 
Tlie  wounded  officer,  wlio  was  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  person  of  high  birth  and 
lireeding,  was  removed  to  the  waggon  ;  in  which  proceeding 
^\  illiamson  was  especially  anxious  and  careful  to  fubject 
him  to  as  little  sutTering  as  possible  ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
whole  party  resumed  their  march,  and  in  a  few  liours  after- 
wards readied  Brussels  in  safety.  Cn  their  arrival  there, 
llie  .young  officer,  who  had  yet  only  announced  himself  as  a 
captain  in  the  — d  regiment  of  infantry,  without  adding  his 
name,  was  conveyed,  by  liisown  desire,  to  a  hotel,  wher'i^,  on 
parting  with  Willir.mson,  he  desired  him  to  call  on  him  on 
ihe  following  forenoon  ;  having  ascertained  prLviousIy  that 


the  party  to  which  the  former  belonged  had  duties  assigned 
them  which  wguld  prevent  their  returning  to  the  field  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  this  would  be  fully  in  Williamson's  power. 
He  al>^o  requested  tliat  the  wife  of  the  latter  should  accom- 
pany him  on  the  occasion  of  liis  visit.  With  these  requesty 
Williamson  promised  compliance  in  his  own  name,  and  is 
that  of  his  wife,  who  had  not,  of  course,  accompanied  the 
pnrty  that  conveyed  the  wounded  man  into  the  bedroom 
which  he  was  to  occupy,  but  waited  her  husband's  return  on 
the  street. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo 
had  reached  the  city,  and  a  scene  of  wild  excitation  and  con- 
fusion followed  that  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  describe. 
Every  street  and  alley,  every  tavern,  every  house  of  entertain- 
ment, of  lesser  as  well  as  larger  note,  filled,  during  the 
night,  with  stragglers  from  the  army,  and  private  houses 
with  the  wounded.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  confusion 
and  turmoil  on  the  following  day — these  having  raihci 
increased  than  diminished — that  both  Williamson  and 
Elleanor  began  to  think  of  abandoning  all  idea  of  fulfilling 
their  promise  to  wait  on  the  wounded  officer  of  the  — d  ; 
and  to  this  they  were  induced  by  recollecting  that  he  had  j 
omitted  to  give  them  his  name,  and  they  to  ask  it,  and  by  i 
learning  that  the  house  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  was  filled  with  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  and  in  a 
similar  condition.  Indeed,  Elleanor  had  all  along  been 
against  troubling  him  further  ;  saying,  that,  in  doing  what 
she  did  for  him,  she  had  merely  discharged  a  duty,  and  that 
she  neither  expected  nor  desired  any  reward  but  what  !ier  J 
own  feelings  afforded  her.  Her  hu.sband,  however,  ultimately  ] 
came  to  the  resolution  of  making  the  promised  visit,  which, 
on  reflection,  it  appeared  to  him  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
withhold,  and  finally  prevailed  on  his  wife  to  accompany 
him.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  they  found,  as  they 
expected,  from  the  want  of  the  name  of  the  officer  whom 
they  sought,  great  difficulty  in  finding  him.  o^iing  to  the 
great  number  of  other  officers  who  were  in  the  house,  and 
more  especially  from  the  rather  odd  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  less  than  other  three  wounded  captains  of  (he  samt 
regiment  in  the  hotel  at  the  very  moment.  By  dint  of 
frequent  inquiry,  however,  and  the  exercise  of  some  perse- 
verance in  the  pursuit  they  at  last  found  the  person 
tliey  wanted.  He  was  stretched  upon  a  couch  or  sofa,  and 
was  in  such  spirits  as  shewed  thathis  wounds,  though  they 
might  be,  and  certainly  were,  of  a  very  serious  character, 
were  yet  by  no  means  mortal,  nor  even  dangerous.  Having 
expressed  the  utmost  delight  at  seeing  his  visiter — 

"  Now,  my  guardian  angel,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  address- 
ing Elleanor,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  that  will  sufficicntlv 
express  the  gratitude  I  feel  fur  tlie  assistance  you  rendered 
me  yesterday  ?" 

Elleanor  blushingly  replied,  that  she  wanted  no  reward — 
that  such  was  not  her  motive  for  what  she  did — and  that  slie 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reflection  that  she  had  aided 
a  fellow-creature  in  the  hour  of  his  need. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  captain,  smiling  ;  "  all  very  well,  mv 
kind,  good  lady  ;  but,  though  that  may  satisfy  you,  it  will 
not  satisfy  me.  By  the  way,"  he  abruptly  added,  "  ) 
believe  I  have  never  yet  told  you  who  I  am.  I  forgot  to 
give  you  my  address.     Jly  name  is  Allenton,  I" 

"  Allenton,  sir  !"  here  hurriedly  interrupted  Williamson. 
"Excuse  me,  sir.  Are  you  tlie  Hon.  Captain  James 
Allenton,  son  of  Lord  Allenton  .■'" 

"The  same,  my  good  felloAv,"  replied  Captain  Allenton. 
with  a  smile  and  a  look  of  some  surprise.  ''  Do  vou  know 
me,  or  any  of  my  friends  in  Berwickshire,  in  Scotland.''" 

"  That  I  do,  sir  ;  I  know  your  father  well,  and  I  knew  you 
too  when  a  hoy — that  is  to  s,ay,  I  know  your  father  as  an 
humble  tenant  may  know  a  great  landlord,  and  you  as  liis 
son." 

"  Why,  this  is  odd,"  said  (Jajitain  Allenton  ;  '  very  odd. 
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ViiU  wore  a  teiKint  of  my  (Utlici's,  then.  Pimj,  ulicrc  diil 
)uii  livi'  ?" 

"  At  AVooilloo,  sir,"  rcplicil  AVilliiunson. 

'  All,  I  recollect  the  i)hice  well.     A  beautiful  spot." 

"  It  is,  sir,"  said  Willi^nnson,  with  a  si|^h,  vhich  wns  re- 
B]iniuk'(l  tohy  his  wife.  "  Would  I  were  there  again !  j\hiiiy 
a  hiijijiy  day  1  have  spent  in  it." 

"And  wliy  did  you  leave  it,  my  good  fellow?"  intiuircd 
Captain  Allcnton,  in  a  friendly  tone. 

Williamson  answered  tlicquestion  by  briefly  recapitulating 
certain  of  those  particulars  of  his  history  which  are  already 
before  the  reader. 

When  he  had  done.  Captain  Allcnton,  after  thinking  for 
sonic  little  time,  asked  him,  directing  the  question  by  a  look 
at  the  same  time  to  his  wife,  whether  he  would  like  to  be 
again  set  down  at  Woodlee. 

"  Oh,  sir,  nothing  on  earth  we  would  like  so  well  as  that," 
exclaimed  EUcanor  ;  "  hut  that's  out  o'  the  question  now." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Captain  Allenton,  musingly.  Then 
added,  after  a  pause — "  I  think  I  could  manage  that  matter 
for  you,  if  you  really  wish  it ;  and  I'll  do  it.  Leave  the  affair 
in  my  hands." 

Need  we  pursue  our  story  beyond  this  point  ?  We  feel 
that  we  need  not.  A  consummation,  the  reader  will  see,  is 
at  hand,  and  the  sooner  we  now  arrive  at  it  the  better. 

Captain  Allcnton  procured  Williamson's  discharge — this 
was  his  first  steji— and  ncarlv  at  the  same  time  presented 
him  with  a  remission  of  the  debt  duo  to  his  father — paid 
his  and  his  wife's  passage  to  Scotland — got  them  reinstated 
ut  Woodlee — stocked  their  farm — advanced  money  to  Wil- 
liamson to  discharge  all  his  old  debts — and,  in  short,  set  him 
once  more  foirly  agoing  in  the  world.  Williamson  prospered. 
lie  entered  into  no  more  speculations,  but  stuck  steadily  to 
the  business  of  his  farm,  and  was  contented  with  its  slow 
but  comparatively  certain  return.  Captain  Allenton  in  time 
became  Lord  Allenton ;  and  when  he  did  so,  and  settled  down 
a  married  man  and  sedate  country  gentleman  at  Jlerlin 
Castle,  he  was  a  frequent  caller  at  Woodlee,  and  on  such 
occasions  took  niucli  pleasure  in  reminding  EUeanor  of 
their  fust  acquaintance  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 


RINGAN  OLIVER. 

TiiKUh:  is,  perhaps,  no  traditionary  liistorv  so  popular  in 
Jed  Forest  as  that  of  Ringan  Oliver  of  Smailcleughfoot. 
Uingan  was  one  of  the  champions  of  the  Covenant — one  of 
those  stern,  devoted  worthies  to  ■whom  Scotland  owes  so 
much  of  its  civil  and  religious  liberty,  lie  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  strength  and  courage,  excelling  in  every  athletic 
exercise,  but  especially  in  that  of  the  broadsword,  in  which 
lie  might  be  said  to  be  almost  matchless.  It  is  reported  of 
him,  that  he  measured  nearly  a  vard  across  the  shoulders, 
bt'iiig  otherwise  well  built  in  proportion  ;  and  also  that, 
when  an  old  man.  he  could  have  taken  up  in  the  wield  yf 
bis  arm  a  ten  half  fu'  boll  of  barley,  and  thrown  it  on  a 
burse's  back  with  the  utmost  ease.  Of  his  early  life  tliere 
are  comparatively  few  anecdotes  preserved  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  all  along  a  steady  and  active  supporter 
of  his  party  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  he  fought  in  many, 
if  not  in  all  of  the  battles  wherein  his  misused  country 
asserted  its  disposition  never  to  submit  to  misrule  and 
tyranny.  At  the  skirmish  of  Drumclog  he  fouglit  side  by 
side  with  Ilackston  of  Kathillet,  and  IJall  of  llaugheaii, 
and  won  tlicir  especial  applause  by  his  bravery  ;  and  at 
I'olhwell  15ridge  he  was  one  of  the  three  hundred  who, 
under  llackstun  and  Hall,  so  well  contested  the  passage, 
and  for  a  while  withstood  the  repeated  efforts  of  IMonniouth's 
army.  In  this  service,  bc-ides  being  severely  wounded,  he 
•i.id  his   hip  joint  dislocated,    but  Mas  saved  from  fallin 


iuli)  the  iiands  of  the  enemy  oy  the  exertions  of  his  friends. 
In  the  long  and  leleiitless  persecution  to  which  the  Cove- 
nanters weie  subjected  by  this  unfortunate  batlie,  Ringan, 
like  many  others,  was  a  proscribed  fugitive.  While  under 
hiding,  he  was  much  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Hall — a 
man  to  whose  charailer  his  own.  in  many  points,  closely 
a]iproximated,  and  with  w  hose  family,  at  a  su!  se(|ucnt  period, 
he  was  connected  by  marriage.  'I he  fate  of  Hall  s  well 
known.  He  lost  his  life  at  Queensferry,  in  defending  liim- 
self  when  about  to  be  taken  by  the  governor  of  Rlacknoss. 
Hc__had  parted  from  Ringan  only  a  short  while  before  this 
happened  ;  and  bitterly,  bitterly  did  the  latter  ever  after- 
wards regret  his  being  from  the  side  of  a  friend  to  whom  he 
was  so  much  attached,  in  his  hour  of  need.  I'lit  in  thoi-e 
days,  wlien  oppression  and  slaughter  made  such  cruel  mast(  ry 
of  an  afflicted  country,  the  regrtts  of  friendship  were  pir- 
ticnlarly  unavailing. 

The  dark  period  of  crime  and  bloodshed ^t  length  ended 
in  the  Revolution  ;  and  Ringan,  whose  jirinciples  forbade 
him  to  remain  idle  while  the  good  work  was  unfinished, 
again  girt  on  his  sword  and  gave  his  services  to  the  army 
that  was  sent  to  oppose  the  rebellion  of  Dundee.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  killing,  as  it  is  said,  all  that  came  before  him.  In 
ihe  disastrous  defeat  and  dispersion  of  ^lackay's  army  which 
followed,  he  and  a  small  party  of  friends,  by  keeping  to- 
gether, made  good  their  retreat,  and  reached  Dunkeld  next 
morning  a  little  after  daybreak.  Here  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  sufficiently  proves  that  Ringan  lacked 
nothing  of  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry — a  quality,  by  the  way, 
for  which  the  Covenanters  were  not  much  celebrated — (lieir 
fighting  not  being  for  personal  honour,  butfiir  the  establish- 
ment of  what  thev  considered  to  be  the  true  kingdom  of 
C'hrist,  and  the  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Erasti- 
anism.  The  party  had  halted  at  a  friend's  house  in  the 
I  town,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  refreshment,  and  had 
1  just  seated  themselves  at  table,  when  their  ears  were  regaled 
l)y  a  proclamation  made  on  the  street  opposite  their  window, 
lit  was  bawled  forth,  in  tones  cf  fire  and  brimstone,  from 
I  the  leathern  lungs  of  an  ancient,  smoke-dried  Highland 
]  drummer,  and  ran  as  follows:  — 

[  "  Ochilow,  an'  a  potter  ocliilow  !  This  is  to  po  kiving 
I  notice  to  all  it  may  pe  concerning,  that  Eory  Dhu  Mhore, 
I  of  ta  clan  Donochv,  will  pe  keeping,  ta  crown  of  ta  causc- 
I  wa\-,  in  ta  town  of  Tunkeld,  for  waniiouran  rauore;  an'  ho 
i  is  tcsiring  it  civilly  to  pe  known,  that,  if  there  pe  any  cant- 
ing, poohooing,  psalm-singing.  Whig  repel'ioner  in  tatoun, 
I  let  him  pe  so  bould  as  to  pe  coming  forth  from  his  holes, 
an'  looking  ta  said  Rory  Dim  in  ta  face  ;  an'  ta  said  Rory 
Dhu  hereby  kives  promise  to  pe  so  flierv  condescending  as 
!  to  pe  cutting  ta  same  filthy  ^\  big  loon  shorter  py  ta  lugs, 
I  for  ta  ho'nour  of  Kjng  Shames.  Ochilow  !  Cot  save  King 
'  Shames  I" 

AVeary,  dispirited,  and  satiated  with  carnage  as  he  was, 
this  ridiculous  ch.'dlpnge  was  so  uniformly  insulting  in  its 
'tenor,  that  Ringan  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  resolv- 
ing to  apswer  it.  His  friends  left  no  argument  untried  to 
I  dissuade  him  from  his  pur|)osc  ;  they  represented  to  liiin 
i  what  madness  it  was  for  men  in  their  condition  to  notice 
'  evei-y  foolish  bravado  ;  also,  what  small  chance  ho  would 
I  have  of  anything  like  fair  play,  in  a  place  so  decidedly  in 
fiivour  of  a  barbarous  enemy ;  and,  these  moans  failing, 
]  they  made  fast  the  door,  in  hopes  to  restrain  him  by  per- 
sonal force; — but  all  was  in  vain — his  determination  was 
I  fixed,  not  to  be  shaken. 

'  Jly  friends,"  said  he,  risfng,  and  grasping  liis  sword, 
■'  fet  me  out,  I  beseech  you.  I  must  and  will  fight  wi'h 
this  Philistine.  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  1  do 
not  either  humble  this  proud  boaster,  or  he  shall  huml-le 
me." 

The  words  hail  not  been  long  spoken,  before  the  speaker 
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had  made  liis  way  through  the  -window,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  had  confronted  the  challenger,  who  was  parad- 
ing the  street  a  few  paces  in  rear  of  the  old  drummer.  The 
challenger,  it  may  ho  remarked,  was  a  Ilighlandman  among 
a  thousand.  To  a  gigantic  stature  and  a  Herculean  make, 
lie  added  the  reputation  of  heing  one  of  the  best  swords- 
men of  liis  day,  having  slain  more  men  in  single  fight  than  he 
was  years  old.  He  was,  besides,  a  personage  of  the  most 
ferocious  air  and  aspect;  and,  as  he  now  appeared  in  all  his 
accoutrements,  stridingalong  and  hearing  himself  so  proudly, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his  turned  up  nose  seoj-n- 
fully  snuffing  the  morning  wind,  the  sight  might  well  liave 
appalled  any  Christian  that  had  the  least  regard  for  the  j 
thing  called  self-preservation.  | 

"  Diaoul !  fwat  may  she  pe  that  will  pe  approaching,  in 
such  ways  and  manners,  pefore  a  Highland  shentlemans  ?"  j 
asked  Rory  Dhu  Mliore,  of  the  clan  Donochy — ah-eady 
snorting  with  <jJioler  at  sight  of  an  antagonist. 

"  I  am,"  said  Ringan,  calmly,  "  the  soldier  of  King 
"William,  our  temporal  deliverer,  and  the  servant,  however 
unworthy,  of  King  Christ,  our  Spiritual  Redeemer  ;  and 
here  I  stand  to  bid  you  make  good  j-our  proud  and  profone 
boasting."  • 

"  Fhery  goot,  inteet,"  returned  Rory  Dhu,  writhing  his 
grim  features  into  a  sneer  of  the  most  haughty  contempt ; 
"  fhery  goot,  inteet.  You  were  after  suppering  at  Killie- 
crankie,  and  now  you  are  after  a  preakfast  at  Uunkeld. 
And  you  shall  have  it !"  roared  the  speaker,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  brandishing  it  round  his  head.  "  Come  on,  you 
everlasting  Lowland  baist,  and  I  will  pe  kiving  your  carrion 
to  the  crows  of  the  airth." 

Thus  menaced,  liingan  lost  not  a  moment  in  drawing  in 
his  turn-;  and  the  combat  cflmmenred.  For  some  time  its  issue 
appeared  somewhat  doubtful.  With  regard  to  both  strength 
and  skill,  the  parties  were  well  matched  ;  but  the  Highland- 
man,  besides  being  the  fresher  of  the  two,  had  retained  his 
target — the  use  of  which  gave  him,  in  the  long  run,  no  small 
advantage.  Ringan  soon  became  aware  of  the  oversight  he 
had  been  guilty  of  in  fighting  upon  an  unequal  footing  ;  but 
it  was  now  too  late  to  remonstrate.  In  all  his  battles  he 
had  never,  bv  individual  prowess,  been  so  hard  bestedd. 
The  longer  he  fought,  the  more  was  he  sensible  the  day  went 
against  him.  Both  he  and  his  enemy  were  wounded  ;  but 
his  own  M-ounds  were  Uie  most  severe,  and  he  experienced 
so  much  faintncss  that,  ultimatelv,  he  was  able  only  to  pro- 
tract the  contest  by  yielding  ground,  and  warding  off  the  fast- 
coming  blows.  His  friends  saw  his  condition,  and  their 
hopes  grew  faint ;  but  when  at  length  they  saw  his  antagon- 
ist bear  so  hard  upon  him  as  to  bring  him  to  his  knee,  they 
gave  up  his  fate  as  decided.  But  in  this  they  were  happily 
mistaken  ;  for,  while  every  eve  was  strained  to  _see  him 
receive  the  finishing  blow,  the  fortune  of  the  war,  by  one  cf 
those  circumstances  which  so  frequently  baffle  foresight, 
was  instantaneously  reversed.  In  his  eagerness  to  finish  the 
work,  the  Highlandman  had  for  a  moment  forgot  to  pre- 
serve his  defensive  ;  and  the  Borderer,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing for  this  as  his  last  chance,  summoned  all  his  lagging 
vigour,  and  directed  a  thrust  at  a  part  of  his  opponent's  body 
left  uncovered  by  the  target  ;  which  thrust  proved  effectual, 
the  steel  jiiercing  him  through  the  entrails.  On  receiving 
llie  fatal  wound,  and  so  unexpectedly,  Rorv  Dhu  JNIhore,  of 
the  clan  Donochy,  uttered  a  loud  abrupt  roar,  like  that  of  a 
stricken  ox,  sprang  several  feet  upwards  into  the  ai"",  and  then 
tumbled  down  upon  the  causeway,  a  dving  man  \  yell  of 
mingled  grief  and  rage,  for  the  fall  of  tbeir  champion,  burst 
from  such  of  the  spectators  as  were  his  friends  ;  and,  as  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  general  rush  towards  the  immediate 
scene  of  contest,  it  is  likelv  that  the  victor  ■woul'.  iiave 
been  butchered  on  the  spot,  had  not  his  fellows  been  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  at  the  instanf  to  surround  him  and  bear  him 
back  to  their  quarters — a  service  which  they  accomplished 


with  some  difficulty,  antl  no  small  danger.  To  have  pro 
longed  their  stay  in  Dunkeld,  under  the  existing  cirr.um 
stances,  would  have  been  madness.  The  party,  therefore, 
after  Ringan's  wounds  had  been  hastilv  dressed,  and  his 
strength  recruited  by  some  slight  refreshment,  left  the  house 
by  a  back  door,  gained  the  Tav  unobserved,  and,  getting 
across  in  a  chance  boat,  took  the  ro.id  to  Perth  without 
molestation.  it  is  more  than  prolable,  however,  that  the 
fugitives  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  escape  so  easily, 
had  not  the  intelligence  just  been  received  in  Dunkeld  of  tiie 
fall  of  Lord  Dundee — a  circumstance  more  adverse  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites  than  if  his  victory  had  been  a  defeat. 

The  wounds  which  Ringan  had  received  in  the  duel  did 
not  prevent  him  from  immediately  joining  the  Cameroni;in 
regiment,  under  the  gallant  Cleland,  nor  from  retumir.,' 
with  it  to  Dunkeld,  within  the  brief  period  of  three  wet! 
to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defence  of  that  place  agai: 
the  forces  of  Colonel  Cannan,  Dundee's  successor.  But  li.i; 
memory  of  this  action,  in  which  a  handful  of  brave  men 
withstood,  and  eventually  repulsed,  an  army  above  five 
times  their  own  number,  occupits  a  brilliant  place  in  the 
page  of  history. 

After  the  liberties  of  his  country  had  b'en  fully  secured, 
Ringan  returned  home,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  his  religion.     He  resided  at  Smailcleuchfoot^ 
a  small  farm  which  he  held  of  Lord  Douglas,  distant  tlirce 
miles  from  Jedburgh,  and  half  a  mile  from  Femiehirst,  then 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.     In  his  retirement  0!i 
the  -'sylvan  Jed,"  the  old  Covenanter  'vas  not  more  famed 
for  his  feats  as  a  warrior  than  he  was  respected  as  a  most 
ntelligent  man,  whose  integrity  was  unimpeachable.     His 
character    did  not  escape   the   notice  of  his  neighl;our  the 
Jlarquis,  who  not  only  held  him  in  high  estimation,  but  fre- 
quently sought  his  counsel  in  afF<drs  of  the  greatest  moment, 
I'his  friendship,  however,  was  ultimately  destined  to  prove 
the  source  of  the  brave  old  man's  ruin.     The  JMarquis,  on 
being   calltd   to    London    by  some  pressing  business,  sent 
for    Ringan    before    hh    departure,    and,    shewing   him    a 
oom  in   Ferniehirst  Castle  wherein  lay  his  most  valuable 
papers,  gave  him  the   key  thereof,   and   told  him   that  l:-^ 
left  it  to  liis  exclusive  keeping  during  his  absence.      Tl 
honorary  trust  he  accepted  ;  but  soon  had  reason  to  thi.   . 
that  it  was  not  without  its  perils.      No   sooner  was    t: 
Marquis  gone,  than  his  son  and  heir,  who,  it  would  appear, 
was  a  very  difl'crent  man  from  his  father,  came  to  Ringm 
and  peremptorily  demanded  the  key.     It  needs  scarcely  ' 
said  that  this  demand  was  met  by  a  respectful  but  decidi   . 
refusal.     The  young   man,   however,  was  unwilling  to  I  c 
said  nav  ;  he  entreated,  threatened,  and  even  mistook  his 
man  so  far  as  to  proffer  bribes  ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose — 
Ringan  was  by  no  means  to  be  wrouglit  upon  ;  he  turn 
away  from   the   unprincipled  supplicant,   witli  only  a  \< 
of  indignant  contempt.      Time  wore  away — the    Jlarq-; 
returned,  and  found   that   l;e   had   not  misplaced  his  con    - 
dencc.     Everything  in  the  strong  room   remained   in   i' 
exact  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it.     In  restoring  t' 
key  to  its  owner,  and  receiving  his  acknowledgments,  i 
old  man  made  no  mention  of  the  applications  wherewith  i,. 
had  been  insulted  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust ;  for  he  cor.- 
sidered  that  such  a  disclosure,  however  consistent  it  niigi  r 
be  with  duty,  could  not   be  made  without  wounding   i; 
feelings  of  a  father. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  old  nobleman  died,  and  ^^ 
succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son.  The  luw 
Marquis,  who  had  never  for  a  moment  forgot  thecontumaev 
of  Ringan  in  the  matter  of  the  key,  now  determined  up 
the  gratification  of  his  revenge  ;  and  the  contiguity  of  i' 
Covenanter's  farm  to  the  baronial  residence,  rendered  t' 
task  comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment.  Incited  ' 
i  their  lord,  the  vassals  of  Ferniehirst  commenced  a  rcgu' 
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Sfiios  of  instilts  and  injuiias,  not  only  to  the  oKl  man  in 
,11'rson,  but  to  all  tliat  iielongod  to  liini.  l'"or  a  Ion;;  time 
IJiniran  bore  this  bad  treatment  ])ationtly,  resenting  it 
neither  by  word  nor  deed,  lie  knew  tiiat  it  was  in  vain 
for  hiai  to  attempt  contending  with  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sary, and  thonglit  to  disarm  his  malice  by  non-resistance. 
J!u"t  in  this  ho  was  mistaken  ;  his  forbearance  prodaced 
only  fresh  and  aggrava-ted  persecution.  At  last  it  i'ell  oat, 
on  a  harvest  day,  that  the  Manjuis,  having  galliered  to- 
gether a  company  of  his  retainers,  with  horses  and  hounds, 
crossed  the  Jed,  and  chose  for  a  hunting  ground  Kingan's 
field  of  barley  ;  the  grain  being  dead  ripe,  and  ready  for 
the  sickle.  This  outrage  was  not  to  be  borne.  Kingan 
went  to  the  huntsmen,  and  civilly,  but  finnly,  told  them  to 
de>ibt  from  hunting  in  his  field,  as  they  were  utterly  de- 
stroying his  crop. 

"And  pray,  Father  Greybeard,"  asked  the  person  who 
leted  as  chief  huntsman,  "  are  you  to  prescribe  limits  to 
where  my  Lord  Jlarquis  is  to  sport,  and  where  he  is  not.' 
l^etmegive  you  a  small  piece  of  advice,  my  old  hero — carry 
yourself  home,  and  look  to  the  preservation  of  your  health, 
by  keej)ing  your  feet  warm  and  your  pate  rather  cool." 

To  this  talk  the  old  man  made  rejil}',  that  he  was  unac- 
customed to  jesting  ;  that  in  what  he  requested  of  them 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable;  and  he  concluded  by  say- 
,ng  that,  if  they  persisted  in  the  destruction  of  his  corn,  he 
would  certainly  shoot  their  dogs. 

"  Fob  !  go  home  and  pra}-,  3'ou  old  canting  scoundrel," 
cried  the  huntsman.  "  Shoot  our  dogs,  indeed!  I'll  tell  you 
what,  if  you  persist  much  longer  in  insulting  gentlemen, 
ue  >vill  hunt  you  to  your  old  haunts — the  hills." 

This  provocation  was  far  too  gross  for  the  spirit  of  the 
old  man  to  brook,  lie  retired  into  the  house,  and,  return- 
ing with  his  gun,  iHstantly  put  his  threat  in  execution,  by 
shooting  two  of  the  hounds.  In  having  driven  him  to  the 
commission  of  this  act,  the  huntsmen  had  attained  their 
purpose  ;  they,  therefore,  now  departed,  uttering  vows  of 
deep  vengeance.  The  Jlarquis  rode  directly  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  complained  that  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  his  field-sports  by  an  old  Cameronian  rascal,  who  had 
given  him  insulting  language,  and  shot  two  of  his  best  dogs. 
A  summons  was  immediately  issued  for  Ringan  to  appear 
and  answer  for  his  misdemeanour  at  the  sherifl'-court  ;  but 
be  refused  to  comply  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  done  no 
wrong  ;  I  am  accused  neither  by  my  God  nor  my  conscience. 
AVhat  I  did  was  done  in  defence  of  my  lawful  property, 
and  I  am  resolved  to  abide  by  the  issue,  whether  it  be  for 
weal  or  wo." 

The  otlender  proving  thus  contumacious,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  prepare  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension, 
and  for  bringing  him  to  justice  by  force.  But  in  this  course 
an  unforeseen  difficulty  presented  itself — no  sheriff's  otticer 
could  be  found  that  would  undertake  to  put  the  warrant 
in  execution,  it  being  well  known  that  the  old  man  would 
/lever  saU'er  personal  restraint  without  making  a  stout  re- 
sistance. In  this  dilemma  the  shcrift'  could  think  of  no 
Iilan  of  proceeding  against  the  accused  partv  so  feasible  as 
ihat  of  employing  against  him  his  accuser,  lie  accordingly 
iodged  the  warrant  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis,  telling  him 
to  secure  the  old  rebel  at  all  events.  "  If  one  man,"  said 
the  sheriff",  "  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  take  two  ;  if  two 
cannot  do  the  business,  take  three,  talie  ten,  fiike  fil'ty,  take 
a  hundred  if  you  will  ;  but  secure  him,  alive  or  dead." 
Thus  authorized  and  encouraged,  the  Jlarquis  hastily  col- 
lected and  armed  a  large  party  of  his  friends  and  vassals, 
and  set  about  the  instant  execution  of  his  enterprise. 
Ivirgan,  meanwhile,  had  seen  the  storm  gathering  around 
him  :  and  now  that  it  was  about  to  burst  on  his  defenceless 
grey  head,  he  felt  no  dismay.  His  friends  would  have  ad- 
vised him  to  seek  safety  in  flight  ;  but  this  he  refused, 
saying — "  I  fled  not  from  danger  v  hen   I  was  young  and 


desirous  of  living,  and  shall  I  fli  e  now,  wlien  I  am  old  and 
ready  for  the  grave .''  lie  charged  his  advisers  that  they  were 
upon  no  account  to  take  any  part  in  his  quarrel,  as  their 
doing  so  could  serve  little  jiurpose,  and  would  infallibly  be 
the  means  of  drawing  down  vengeance  upon  themselves. 
Accordingly,  when  the  iMarquis  and  his  little  army  were 
seen  ajiproaching  Sinailcleughfoot,  Itingan's  friends  and 
family — none  of  the  latter  being  able  to  lend  him  any  assist- 
ance— r-etired  from  the  house,  and  stationed  themselves  on 
the  top  of  a  high  scaur  immediately  op|iositc,  where  they 
might  witness  the  issue  of  the  ccmtest.  The  old  man  was 
not,  however,  left  altogether  alone  ;  he  had  an  auxiliary  in 
the  person  of  a  devoted  mai<l-servant,  whom  no  entreaties 
could  induce  to  dest>rt  her  loved  and  revered  master  in  the 
time  of  neetl.  With  her  help  he  secured  the  door  and 
windows,  pu'tting  the  house  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as 
circumstances  would  admit  of.  lie  next  collected  together 
all  th-e  firearms  in  his  possession — these  counting  of  two  oi 
three  old  rusty  muskets,  antl  as  irany  horse  ]nstols — and  in- 
structed the  maid  in  the  process  of  loading  them.  These 
preparations  had  scarcely  been  made  before  his  assailants 
were  close  at  hand.  They  halted  at  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  house  ;  and,  on  his  presenting  himself  at  a  window, 
Sir  John  Rutherford — a  friend  of  the  JIarquis,  acting  as 
leafier  and  spokesman  ef  the  party — summoned  him  to  sur- 
render himself  their  prisoner,  otherwise,  by  virtue  of  the 
sheriffs  wairant,  they  would  proceed  to  take  him  by  force 
of  arms. 

"Sirs,"  said  Ringan,  "you  shall  have  my  answer  in  few 
words.  I  will  surrender  my  liberty  to  no  one  so  long  as  I 
can  defend  it,  or  at  least  till  you  can  make  it  appear  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  mj-  country. 
But  this  you  cannot  do,  for  1  have  done  no  wrong>  to  any 
one,  and  therefore  protest  against  all  your  proceedings  as 
oppressive  and  cruel." 

"  Hillo,  hillo  ! — none  of  vour  preaching,  old  fellow," 
cried  Sir  John.  "  You  are  going  to  fa-vour  us  with  a  new 
act  aiid  testimenv-  In  a  word,  do  you  surrender  yourself 
our  prisoner,  or  do  vou  not  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  was  the  rejdv,  given  in  a  firm  tone.  "  I  am 
ready,  God  supporting  me,  to  defend  myself  to  the  last 
extremity." 

"  Forward,  then,  mv  friends  '"  cried  Sir  John.  "  Let  us 
burst  open  the  door,  and  drag  the  old  canting  thief  out  by 
the  ears." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  the  besiegers  had  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps,  when  the  besieged  presented  his  mus- 
ket, and  told  them  to  approach  the  door  at  their  peril. 

"  The  old  rebel  resists  the  course  of  justice — shoot  him, 
friends!"  cried  Sir  John  Rutherford;  and  he  had  not  the 
words  well  uttered  when  half-a-score  of  carabines  flashed 
and  their  contents  rattled  through  the  window  at  which  the 
old  man  was  stationed. 

"  Bad  ball  practice  for  so  many,"  coolly  remarked  the 
veteran,  as,  levelling  his  musket,  he  fired  in  his  turn,  and 
with  such  narrow  effect  that  the  bullet  carried  away  one 
of  the  curls  of  Sir  John  Rutherford's  wig. 

Actual  hostilities  having  thus  commenced,  both  the  attack 
and  the  defence  were,  from  this  time  forward,  carried  on 
with  unabating  vigour.  Shower  after  shower  of  bullets 
rattled  and  rang  through  the  windows :  one  detachment  of 
the  besiegers  attempting  to  burst  open  the  door,  and  another 
to  set  tire  t«  the  roof;  but  the  ell'orts  of  neither  were  at- 
tended «ith  success — the  door  being  of  trusty  oak,  and  the 
thatch  of  the  roof  too  damp  to  burn.  The  besieged,  on 
their  part,  were  no  less  aclive  than  their  assailants;  while, 
to  their  strength,  they  were  certainly  both  more  skilt'ul  and 
determined.  The  maid  supplied  her  master  ^vith  loaded 
guns;  and  he  kept  up  so  brisk  and  well-directed  a  tire,  that 
his  enemies  were  repulsed  in  every  attempt  they  made  to 
effect  an   ingress  by  the  windows,   or  those  parts   of   tha 
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Iiouse  tlmt  were  of  tliemsclves  tlie  least  defensible.  Hon- 
long  tills  unequal  warfare  might  have  lasted,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
had  not  tlie  course  of  events  been  precipitated  by  the  fate 
of  Kingan's  faitliful  assistant.  The  old  man  had  cautioned 
the  maid  against  exposing  herself  within  the  range  of  the 
enem}''s  guns,  telling  her  to  keep  always  close  behind  him  ; 
liut,  in  her  zeal  to  render  him  good  service,  this  caution  was 
neglected — a  bullet  pierced  her  heart — she  uttered  but  one 
sigh,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  All  the  veteran  warrior's 
self-possession  now  forsook  him  :  he  instantly  adopted  the 
desperate  resolution  of  opposing  himself  to  the  dastardly 
murderers  in  an  open  field  ;  of  being  fully  avenged,  or — he 
did  not  care  which — of  perishing  in  the  attempt.  Grasp- 
ing his  broadsword  in  one  hand,  and  a  heavy  axe  in  the 
ither,  he  undid  the  door,  and  was  in  the  act  of  springing 
forth,  when — his  foot  having  got  entangled  in  a  rope  which 
had  been  used  in  fastening  a  bolt — he  fell,  and,  ere  lie  could 
recover  himsel^a  ruffianly  wretch  of  the  name  of  Allan,  a 
tinker,  struck  him  on  the  head  wilh  a  forehammer — the 
blow  stunning  him  and  breaking  his  jawbone.  To  remove 
his  weapons  and  bind  his  hands  was  now  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  and  it  was  attended  with  neither  dilHculty  nor 
danger,  as  he  was  past  making  the  least  resistance.  When 
his  senses  began  to  recover,  his  eyes  opened  first  upon  the 
IMarquis,  who,  probably  fearing  he  had  carried  his  revenge 
too  f.ir,  was  bending  over  his  victim,  and  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  face,  in  order  to  ascerlai;i  the  extent  of  his  injury. 
Instantly  the  old  man  darted  on  his  oppressor  a  look  of  stern 
reproach,  and,  spurning  him  from  him  with  his  foot,  told 
liim  that  he  could  endure  his  hatred  but  not  his  kindness. 
The  victors  now  led  their  prisoner  away,  and,  as  they  crossed 
the  Jed  at  Ferniehirst  Blill,  where  there  is  a  fine  well,  the 
old  man,  feeling  faint  from  his  loss  of  blood,  begged  for  a 
little  of  the  water. 

"  Poor  Ringan  !"  cried  the  IMarquis,  half  in  pity,  half  in 
mockery — "  give  him  a  drink,  by  all  means — perhaps  it  may 
help  to  cool  his  choler." 

"•  Young  man,"  said  the  captive,  with  dignity,  "  I  ara 
in  your  power,  and  your  childish  taunts  cannot,  therefore, 
insult  me.  You  have  finished  your  day's  work,  and  I  can- 
not help  saying,  that  it  has  been  a  day's  work  more  befitting 
a  butcher  than  a  Scottish  nobleman.  It  is  well  that  your 
father  is  in  his  grave  ;  he  has  been  spared  from  witnessing 
his  son's  degeneracy."*,. 

The  rest  of  Ringan's  story  shall  be  briefly  told.  lie  was 
conveyed  to  Jedburgh,  and  from  thence  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth.  After  a  con- 
finement of  eight  years,  he  was  at  length  released,  but  so 
raurh  altered  in  appearance,  that  they  who  had  known  him 
well  in  his  better  days,  could  not  now  recognise  him.  lie 
survived  the  date  of  his  release  only  a  few  years,  and  died 
in  a  house  in  the  Crosscauseway,  Edinburgh,  in  1736.  lie 
was  buried  among  the  martyrs  in  Greyfriars'  churchyard. 

It' may  not  be  unpleasing  to  add,  that  Ringan  left  behind 
him  a  son  named  Robert,  who  was  a  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  capture,  and  who,  after  he  had  grown  a  man, 
met  with  Allan  the  tinker  at  the  well  near  Ferniehirst  Jlill. 
Robert  had  long  tracked  the  old  fellow,  with  a  desire  to 
inflict  on  him  that  punishment  which  the  station  of  his 
father's  other  enemies  placed  it  beyond  his  power  to  inflict. 
The  tinker  was  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  small  well,  with 
his  wallet  open  before  him,  a  female  companion  alongside 
of  him,  and  in  the  act  of  enjoying  that  "feast  of  liberty" 
in  which  all  strollers  so  much  delight. 

"  Itcantinie,  far  liintl,  out  o\\tc  tlic  Ice, 
Fii'  snug,  in  a  plcn  wliar  nane  could  sec, 
Thir  twa,  in  liintlly  sport  and  plcc, 
Cut  frac  a  new  eliccse  a  wliang." 

And,  every  now  and  then,  the  old  gaberlunzie  was  trilling. 
in  an  old,  broken,  but  still  joyous  voice,  some  of  the  old 
lilts  that,  in  his  younger  days,  were  composed  on  the  yreat] 


religious  contest  in  which  he  Uad  taken  a  part.  Again  lie 
applied  to  his  wallet ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  old  as  he  was, 
to  have  occasional  recourse  to  the  lips  of  her  who  sat  beside 
him. 

"  riic  prccinp:  was  pTiid,  it  ploa-sed  tliem  baltb  ; 

To  loc  her  for  aye  lie  j;uve  his  aith ; 

Quo  sclio, '  To  leave  thee  I  will  be  laitli, 

Aly  winsome  gaberlunzie  man.'  " 

Tlie  scene  roused  the  blood  of  Robert,  who  fhouglit  of 
the  treaclierous  and  cruel  part  the  old  sinner  before  him 
had  played  on  that  melancholy  occasion,  when  his  father's 
misfortunes  were  crowned  with  the  last  and  greatest  of  his 
evils.  Stepping  forward,  he  accosted  the  loving  couple,  and 
deliberately  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  tlie  well,  from 
which  his  father  had,  on  that  memorable  day,  been  denied 
a  drink  of  its  pure  water. 

"  Ila  !  callant !"  cried  Allan,  "  I  hae  seen  the  time  when 
a  drap  o'  that  water  was  prayed  for  by  an  auld,  cantiu 
Cameronian,  as  if  it  had  belanged  to  that  spring  o'  life  they 
thought  nane  had  ony  richt  to  drink  frae  but  themselves. 
But  the  deil  a  drap  o't  he  got,  the  auld  prayin  rynk ;  and 
his  wizzened  craig  was  left  to  wheezle  forth  his  prayers,  or 
curses  on  the  heads  o'  them  wha  fought  for  the  guid  cause 
o'  the  kirk  and  '  the  man.'  " 

"  What  was  the  name  o'  the  prayin  rynk,  as  ye  ca'  him  r" 
said  Robert. 

"  Wha  hasna  heard  o'  Ringan  Oliver,  the  Cameronian  r" 
replied  Allan.  "  Faith,  an'  he  was  nae  feckless  smaik  that, 
either  in  bane,  limb,  or  lire.  How  he  did  drive  his  lang 
iron  kevel  into  the  wames  o'  the  troopers,  and  murgeoncd  his 
Cameronian  aiths  as  he  saw  their  smolt  spirits  scour  awa 
to  heaven  like  fire  flaughts  !  But  it  was  Craw  to  see  the 
auld  scoundrel  worry  wi'  drouth  on  the  day  when  he  couldna 
get  a  drink  frae  that  wall  to  cool  his  burnin  craig." 

"  Stand  up,  my  freen,"  said  Robert,  rising  in  great  wrath , 
and,  taking  the  old  beggar's  stick,  put  it  into  his  hands. 
"  Stand  up.  A  man  that's  no  owre  auld  to  love  and  lee, 
is  no  owre  auld  to  fecht  in  his  ain  defence." 

The  sturdy  carle  sought  his  feet,  and,  clutching  his  burly 
knotted  piece  of  oak,  asked  the  plea  of  battle. 

"  I  am  Ringan  Oliver's  son,"  cried  Robert,  while  his 
eyes  flashed  a  fire  that  told  his  deadly  revenge. 

"  And  a  stalwart  warlock  ye  are,"  replied  the  tinker  ; 
"  but,  auld  as  I  am,  I'll  mcnse  my  staff  against  yours  yet,  for 
the  memorj'  o'  that  auld  Cameronian  wolf." 

And  he  did  not  wait  for  the  onset  of  his  younger  foe,  but 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  of  Robert,  who  was,  in  the 
meantime,  laid  hold  of  by  the  gipsy  quean  behind.  His 
youth  and  vigour,  however,  were  too  much  for  his  opponents. 
The  first  sturdy  blow  brought  the  beggar  to  his  knees  ;  and. 
while  he  was  rising,  Robert  put  the  woman  hors  de  comhat, 
and  then  returned  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  principal 
enemy.  This  he  did  with  so  much  address  and  stern  deter- 
mination, that  he  left  him  lying  on  the  ground  all  but  dead. 

Thus  was  one  of  the  enemies  of  his  father  punished  ; 
and  often  did  Robert  try  to  get  some  satisfaction  for  the 
old  man's  wrongs  from  those  who  had  a  greater  share  in  his 
misfortunes  ;  but  in  this  he  never  succeeded.  They  lay 
beyond  his  reach;  and  the  chief  workman,  to  whom  so  much 
responsibility  attached  itself,  was  allowed  to  go  free.  Such, 
alas,  is  the  way  of  the  world  !  It  only  remains  to  be  said, 
that  the  old  champion's  broadsword — a  true  Andrew  Ferrara 
— is  still  preserved.  It  is  at  present  in  the  possession  cl 
his  collateral  descendant,  ]\[r  James  Veiich  of  Inchbonny 
by  Jedburgh,  the  self-tauoht  natural  philosopher. 
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THE  DESTITUTE. 

It  vas  one  of  the  coldest  niglits,  for  the  season,  I  liail  been 
out  in  ;  the  wind  lilcw  from  the  north-west — not  strong,  but 
■with  a  keenness  that  pierced  me  to  the  bone,  and  made  me 
turn  my  liead  aside  to  shelter  ni}'  face  from  it.  I  was  well 
protected  against  the  utmost  inclemency  of  the  season,  by 
all  that  the  wearer  and  tailor  could  provide  for  man's  com- 
fort— my  mind  had  been  full  of  enjoyment  for  the  last  few 
hours — I  was  hurrying  to  a  comfortable  homo — all  was  cal- 
culated to  make  me  happy  ;  yet,  shrinking  from  the  cold, 
a  sbadeof  melancholy  came  over  me,  as  I  practically  felt  the 
misery  of  those  who,  ill-provided  for  the  encounter,  were 
suffering  from  the  bitter  blast.  In  this  frame  oLmind  I  had 
proceeded  through  several  streets  of  the  eity,  when  a  faint 
sob  fell  upon  my  ear.  1  started  and  looked  around.  The 
hour  was  late — scarcely  a  person  was  upon  the  streets,  the 
watchmen  alone  were  pacing  their  weary  rounds,  shivering 
under  their  extra  clothing.  I  could  see  no  one  from  whom 
the  sound  might  have  proceeded.  Thinking  I  was  deceived, 
1  was  on  the  point  of  passing  on,  when  the  same  sound  again, 
hut  more  faintly,  claimed  my  attention.  I  turned  to  the 
spot  from  whence  it  carao.  That- it  proceeded  from  intensity 
of  suft'cring,  I  had  no  doubt.  Drawing  more  near,  I  could 
hear  deep  sighs,  as  if  some  one  were  weeping  in  secret ;  and, 
guided  by  the  sounds,  I  at  length  discovered,  in  the  dark 
shade  of  a  stair-foot,  a  female  figure,  lying  extended  on  the 
steps,  cold  and  wretched,  and  thus  giving  these  eloquent 
expressions  of  her  misery.  That  it  was  one  of  the  melan- 
choly victims  of  vice  and  dissipation,  I  had  no  doubt ;  yet  my 
heart  smote  mo  as  I  thought  of  leaving  her,  perhaps  to  die. 

"  Poor  creature  !"  said  I,  "  why  do  you  lie  weeping  there  f 
You  will  die  by  the  cold  and  severity  of  the  weath«i\  Why 
do  you  not  go  home  ?" 

"  Alas,  sir!"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  modesty  that  sliook 
my  first  opinion,  "  I  have  no  home,  I  have  no  friend  on 
earth.  I  am  a  destitute  creature,  whose  sorrows  are  nearly 
past.  Do  not  think  ill  of  inc.  I  am  poor,  but  not  wicked." 
Her  tears  choked  her  utterance.  Jly  heart  bled  for  her,  but  I 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  for  I  thought  of  the  censorious  world, 
which  is  so  fond  of  putting  the  worst  construction  on  actions 
it  cannot  appreciate.  As  I  stood  irresolute,  the  watchman 
came  up,  and,  in  an  insulting  manner,  ordered  us  to  be  gone, 
or  he  would  take  us  to  the  watchhouse.  I  was  immediately 
relieved  from  my  dilemma. 

'■'  Take  this  unfortunate  girl  with  you,"  said  I,  "  or  she 
must  perish." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  he,  with  an  incredulous  grin.  "  You 
desire  me  to  takeher  to  the  watchhouse — has  she  robbed  3'ou, 
or  what  has  she  done  to  merit  my  care  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  save  her  life,"  replied  I. 

"  I  cannot  take  her  unless  you  commit  and  go  with  her," 
said  he,  sarcastically. 

"Do  you  know  her?"  I  inquired.  He  held  his  lantern 
to  ber  ftce. 

•'  No,"  he  replied — "  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before." 

Struck  by  the  first  siglit  I  got  of  the  object  of  my  soli- 
citude, I  looked  at  her  narrowly.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
twentvyeavs  of  age,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  pretty; 
■  J -13.     Vol.  III. 


but  her  face  was  pale,  wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  shrunk  by 
famine  ;  her  slender  person  was  bent  together  by  the  intense 
cold  ;  and  she  was  so  thinly  clad,  that  I  was  astonisJied  she 
had  resisted  the  blast  for  a  couple  of  hours.  On  hearing 
what  had  passed  between  the  watchman  and  me,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees,  and  implored  us  to  leave  her  to  her  fate 
rather  than  send  her  to  the  watchhouse.  The  stern 
guardian  of  the  night  seemed  to  think  there  was  something 
uncommon  in  her  manner,  and  was  moved.  I  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her  fears — told  her  that  I  was  only  actuated  by 
humanit}' — had  no  other  way  of  serving  her  for  the  night — 
and  that  it  was  too  untimeous  an  hour  to  find  for  her  a 
lodging.  She,  atlengtb,  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  I  took  off 
my  warm  greatcoat,  wrajjped  it  round  her  fragile  form,  and, 
taking  her  arm,  moved  alojig  through  the  silent  streets.  She 
sobbed  bitterly  as  we  proceeded,  but  said  nothing.  We 
entered  the  watchhouse ;  and,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  its  in- 
mates, she  clung  to  my  arm,  fearful  I  should  leave  her.  The 
lieutenant  on  duty  inquired  what  charge  1  had  to  make 
against  the  female.  I  briefly  told  him  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  said  I  would  with  pleasure  pay  any  expense 
that  was  incurred  on  her  account.  He  rang  for  the  female 
housekeeper.  I  resumed  my  coat,  bade  her  good  night, 
said  I  would  call  in  the  morning  to  see  her,  and  liurried 
home. 

The  image  of  this  unfortunate  girl  haunted  me  in  ny 
dreams  the  whole  night.  I  was  walking  with  lier  in  sunny 
meadows  and  bowers,  the  happiest  of  men — anon,  I  beheld 
her  plunged  in  want,  while  I,  unable  to  relieve  her,  felt  yet 
bound  to  her  by  a  tie  I  could  not  break.  Our  sufl'erings 
seemed  mutual.  "\Ve  were  struggling  in  a  desolate  waste 
amidst  endless  wreaths  of  snow,  on  the  point  of  sinking, 
when  ray  sufferings  awoke  me,  stiff' with  cold.  I  had,  in  my 
disturbed  sleep,  partially  uncovered  myself.  It  was  still  long 
until  day.  I  resumed  my  position,  and  waited  anxiously  for 
dawn,  while  a  thousand  fancies  floated  through  my  mind. 
Morning  came  ;  I  rose,  and,  having  breakfasted,  proceeded 
to  the  office,  to  inquire  after  the  unfortunate  stranger  thus 
unaccountabl3'  placed  under  my  charge,  and  learn  the  cause 
of  her  destitution.  The  housekeeper  told  me  that  she  was 
very  ill — unable  to  leave  her  bed;  that  she  had  been  with 
her,  less  or  more,  during  the  whole  night ;  that  she  had 
fainted  when  placed  in  the  warm  bedroom,  and  had  been  with 
difficulty  restored  to  animatiorti;  that  her  stomach  refused 
nourishment  for  a  considerable  time;  that  her  mind  wandered 
as  if  she  were  in  a  fever  ;  and  that,  at  present,  she  was  in  a 
troubled  sleep,  muttering  and  weeping.  jMuch  concerned  at 
this,account,  and  resolved  not  to  be  humane  by  halves,  I  went 
to  a  medical  friend,  and,  having  related  the  whole  circum- 
stances to  him  as  fiir  as  I  knew  them,  he  cheerfully  accom- 
panied me  to  the  object  of  our  compassion,  whom  we  found  in 
a  high  fever  and  unconscious  of  all  around  her.  During  the 
forenoon  she  was  removed  to  tiie  public  hospital,  where  -she 
remained  in  a  precarious  state  lor  several  weeks.  I  saw  her 
everyday  once  ;  and,  as  she  became  convalescent,  contributed 
to  her  recovery  by  my  attentions  and  assurances  of  every 
aid  and  protection  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  bestow.  Some- 
times she  would  weep  and  thank  me,  in  a  voice  so  soft  and 
gentle  that  it  came  over  my  soul  like  music  ;  while  her  smile 
of  gratitude  had  a  charm  for  me  I  had  never  before  ex- 
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pfc-.iencecl.  I  felt  more  pleasure  in  the  half  hour  I  visited 
her  in  her  recovery,  than  I  thought  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  enjoy  in  this  world  of  sorrow.  l\Iy  first  embarrassment 
was  how  to  dispose  of  her  when  she  left  the  hospital,  which 
slie  Avas  now  nearly  able  to  do.  I  had  not  as  yet  heard  her 
story,  nor  did  I  know  who  she  was,  further  than  thather  name 
was'JIary  JMonro;  butIcouldperceive,from  the  delicacy  of  her 
manners  and  address,  that  she  had  been  unaccustomed  to 
move  among  the  lower  grades  of  life.  A  crowded  hospital 
is  no  place  for  confidential  conversation,  and  I  had  not  as 
yet  put  any  inquiries  to  her  as  to  her  former  life,  or  the 
cause  of  her  present  misfortunes  ;  but  this  I  resolved  to  do 
when  she  wasstronger,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Having  no  female  relative  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  I 
could  ajiply,  I  had  recourse  to  my  landlad}-,  who,  after  some 
hesitation  and  numerous  scruples,  went  and  paid  her  a  visit. 
Upon  her  return,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  was  as  much,  if 
not  more  interested  about  herthan  I  was,  and  proposed,  of  her 
own  accord,  to  bring  her  home,  if  I  would  remunerate  her 
for  any  expense  she  might  incur.  I  cheerfully  agreed  to 
the  proposition  ;  and,  next  forenoon,  Mary  was  an  inmate 
with  me  in  the  same  house.  During  the  sanie  evening  we 
were  all  seated  at  tea  in  my  small  parlour,  as  happy  as  grati- 
tude and  good  actions  could  make  us ;  and  she,  at  my  request, 
gave  us  her  storj-. 

"  Alas,  sir !  misery  and  I  hq,ve  but  newly  become  ac- 
quainted. Twelve  months  are  scarcely  past  since  I  thought 
it  could  never  be  my  portion  to  suffer  a  thousandth  part  of 
what  I  have  endured ;  for  I  knew  want  and  privation  only 
by  name,  and  have  wept  for  the  misery  of  others  who  were 
not  nearly  so  destitute  as  I  was  on  that  dreadful  night 
when  your  humanity  rescued  me  from  death.  I  reallj-, 
then,  did  wish  to  die  ;  for  I  was  alone  in  ^the  world — help- 
less ;  and  humanity,  I  thought,  had  fled. from  the  breasts  of 
men.  My  bosom  was  the  abode  of  despair.  The  religious 
principles  instilled  into  me  by  my  sainted  mother,  alone 
withheld  me  from  self-destruction.  My  sinful  inipatience 
urged  me  to  shorten  ray  sufferings  ;  but  my  better  thoughts 
ever  returned,  in  the  words  of  my  blessed  parent — '  What 
are  a  few  days  of  suffering  here  on  earth,  to  be  compared 
to  an  eternity  of  misery  ;  or  years  of  guilty  pleasure,  to 
endless  wrath  ?  The  eye  of  God  is  on  all  his  creatures, 
beaming  sympathy,  or  flaring  anger ;  and  He  will,  in  his 
good  time,  do  that  which  is  right.'  Thus  was  my  parent 
my  guide  and  counsellor  in  my  extreme  need,  although  she 
lies  buried  and  forgot  by  all  but  me. 

Jly  father  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  intended  him  for  one  of  the  learned  pi'ofessions, 
and  educated  him  accordingly  ;  but  his  inclinations  were 
all  to  a  seafaring  life.  He  left  his  home  against  the  wish  or 
knowledge  of  his  parents,  and  went  to  sea,  where,  unaided, 
he  rose  rapidly  to  be  captain  of  a  vessel  which  traded  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  the  different  seaports  of  America. 
He  continued  to  prosper,  and,  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man,  he  sailed  his  own  ship.  In  one  of  his  voyages  lionie 
from  America,  the  convoy  of  which  the  Betsj',  his  vessel, 
was  one,  was  overtaken  and  dispersed  by  a  storm  off'  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  which  several  of  them  perished.  The 
Betsy  weathered  the  gale,  witli  very  little  damage,  and 
was  ajTain  making  for  her  destination,  when  my  father'pcr- 
ceived  from  the  deck,  as  the  morning  dawned,  the  wreck 
of  a  vessel  drifting  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  ap- 
parently without  any  person  on  board.  Urged  by  humanity, 
he  altered  his  course,  bore  down  upon  the  wreck,  lowered 
his  boat  and  rowed  on  board  ;  but  what  a  sight  met  his 
eyes  !  Several  of  the  crew  were  still  on  deck,  but  all  be- 
yond his  aid,  having  died  lashed  to  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
wreck.  She  was  completely  water-logged  ;  and  ray  father, 
thinking  there  was  no  living  person  on  board,  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  her,  when  a  faint  sigh  or  moan  fell  on  his 
ear — making  a  strange  contrast  with  the  silence  of  death 


that  reigned  around — as  if  uttered  by  some  one  on  board 
the  wooden  Golgotha.  The  sound  startled  him.  Om.e 
more  he  examined  the  livid  corpses  around,  and  was  satis- 
fied it  could  not  have  proceeded  from  them.  He  thought  he 
had  been  deceived  by  a  morbid  imagination,  when  a;!ain 
the  same  sound  was  distinctly  heard,  coming  apparently 
from  the  cabin,  the  skylight  of  which  had  been  broken  ia 
the  storm.  lie  looked  down,  but  saw  nothing  save  a 
watery  waste,  in  which  floated  broken  furniture,  fragments 
of  finery,  and  other  memorials  of  the  vanity  of  life.  Con- 
scious he  was  not  deceived,  yet  astonished  how  a  human 
being  could  be  in  life  below,  he  made  his  way  into  the 
cabin,  where  he  could  perceive  no  one,  until,  after  examin- 
ing the  upper  berths,  he  found  an  old  gentleman,  apparently 
dead,  but  still  warm,  and,  alongside  oi'  him,  a  young  female, 
from  whom  the  moans  had  proceeded,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, at  the  point  of  death.  Both  were  removed  to  the 
deck  as  promptly  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Life  was 
found  not  yet  extinct  in  the  old  man,  and  the  lady  appearea 
to  revive.  They  were  taken  on  board  the  Betsy,  and,  by 
careful  nursing,  restored  to  life. 

They  weix;  father  and  daughter.  I  need  not  say  their 
gratitude  to  my  father  was  unbounded.  The  gentleman 
was  a  rich  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Britain,  to  visit  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  see  once 
more,  before  he  died,  the  friends  whom  death  had  spared. 
Between  the  daughter  and  her  deliverer  an  attachment 
arose,  to  which  her  father  was  not  averse  ;  and  they  were 
wed.  The  object  of  your  bounty  was  the  only  child  of 
this  marriage.  My  father,  as  his  wife's  possessions  lay 
principally  there,  settled  in  Philadelphia  until  the  death  of 
his  fiithcr-in-law,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  of  their 
nianiage,  Avbcn  myfather  became  rich  and  independent ;  but 
his  whole  mind  and  affections  being  in  Scotland,  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  he  sold  off'  all  his  American  possessions,  and 
returned  -to  his  native  country,  where  I  was  bom,  in  the 
fifth  3-ear  of  their  marriage.  5Iy  mother,  who  was  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  dedicated  her  whole  attention  to  my 
education,  until  I  was  deprived  of  her  by  death  in  my 
twelth  year.  (Excuse  these  tears,  for  her  image  is  now 
before  me.)  We  had  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
time  at  a  delightful  and  sequestered  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  within  view  of  the  sea.  AVcll  do  I  remember 
the^e  scenes ;  and  even  now  I  think  I  see  my  father  sitting 
in  our  garden,  with  my  dear  departed  mother  by  his  side, 
while  I  would  busv  myself  running  from  walk  to  walk, 
plucking  the  gayest  flowers  for  them,  or  sitting  at  their  feet, 
listening  to  their  conversation,  or  amusing  them  with  my 
prattle. 

In  this  period  of  happiness,  joy,  and  peace — alas  I  g^one, 
never  to  return — I  was  often  surprised,  and  could  scarce  re- 
strain my  tears  at  what  I  witnessed.  Jfy  moth(jr  had  no 
love  for  the  sea,  further  than  as  it  added  to  the  beauty  of 
a  landscape  in  which  it  was  the  principal  object.  The 
delightful  scene  lay  like  a  p.anorama  before  us,  and  stretched 
around  in  all  jts  varying,  but  never-tiring  beauties.  To  the 
east  lay  the  fertile  valley's  and  gently-swelling  green  hills  of 
the  Lothians,  studded  with  villas.  IJefore  us  lay  the  shining 
Frith  of  Forth,  with  its  capacious  mouth,  and  the  romantic 
and  populous  shores  of  Fife,  with  its  town-studded  margin 
skirting  the  waves.  To  the  west,  mountain  appeared  to 
tower  over  mountain,  as  thcj-  died  away  in  the  distant  Gram- 
pians and  Pentland  Hills,  which  begirt  and  bounded  the 
view.  To  the  left  was  the  capital,  like  a  jewel  in  rich 
setting,  sifrro.unded  by  inferior  gems,  all  glittering  in  the 
soft  and  sober  sun  of  autumn.  As  we  sat,  full  of  admiration 
and  enjoyment,  avessel  would  pass  down  the  Frith,  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams — its  canvass  swelling  to  the  western  breeze, 
and  gliding  away  like  a  thing  of  life;  and  then  would  my 
father  gaze,  like  a  lover  upon  his  mistress — his  whole  soul  in 
his  eyes — and  follow  her,  absorbed  in  deep  musing,  while 
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sij,'lis  would  rsMpe  liiiii,  aiul  tlic  mcOK-,  l)luc  eyes  of  my 
inotiier  ivoiild  fill  vith  tears,  as  she  giizod  with  solicitude  in 
iiis  face,  until,  overeomc  liy  lier  emotion,  licr  head  sank  or 
his  bosom.  Tlien  apiin  would  he  start,  as  if  awakened  from 
a  dream,  clisp  her  in  his  arms,  and  soothe  her  to  quietude  ; 
ejaculating — 

'Agnes,  my  love,  what  is  the  matter?  "Why  tliese  tears  ? 
What  can  cause  you  uncasinet^i  ? — name  it,  and,  if  man  can, 
I  will  remove  it.  Do  you  regret  leaving  America  ? — do  you 
think  the  scenes  around  Thiladelidiia  more  lovely  than 
tliese?  Then  I  will  return,  rather  than  witness  or  cause 
you  an  hour's  regret.' 

'  Oh,  no,  William,'  was  her  answer  ;  '  no  scene  on  earth  is 
more  dear  to  me  than  this — with  you  and  ray  Mary,  a  desert 
would  be  a  garden  ;  but  I  fear  you  sacrifice  too  much  of 
vour  own  enjoyment  for  my  happiness.  You  regret — I  can 
read  in  your  looks,  as  you  gaze  upon  that  vessel — your 
not   being   on  board  of  her.     You  love  rae,  but  you  al 

love  the   sea,   and but   excuse   me,   my  love — I   am 

foolish  woman. 

'  Is  my  Agnes  jealous  as  she  sees  me  look  upon  my  first 
love  at  a  distance  ?'  was  his  reply.  '  Is  not  she  a  noble 
creature,  and  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  all  who  look  upon 
her?  Is  she  not  like  a  stately  bride,  robed  in  white,  moving 
in  silence,  to  meet  her  beloved  ?  But,  much  as  I  admire  her, 
and  though  I  am  indebted  to  her  alone  for  my  present  happi- 
ness, I  shall  never,  for  her,  leave  my  Agnes.' 

It  was  to  such  domestic  scenes  of  happiness  as  these — 
terminated  by  the  death  of  my  indulgent  mother — that  I 
have  ever  looked  hack  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  pleasure 
and  regret.  Alas,  sir  !  she  died ;  and,  for  many  months,  my 
father  was  the  prey  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  I  was  never 
from  his  side,  for  he  felt  a  consolation  in  mingling  his  tears 
with  mine  ;  but  the  abode  of  former  happiness  soon  became 
a  painful  residence.  AYhere  everything  around  recalled  the 
memory  of  the  departed  saint,  their  beauties  had  withered 
away  ;  the  individual  who  had  prized  and  stamped  value 
upon  them,  now  mouldered  in  the  silent  tomb  ;  and,  though 
the  summer  had  returned  in  all  its  splendour,  it  only 
deepened  my  father's  gloom.  He  left  the  banks  of  the  E;~k, 
and  took  a  furnished  lodging  in  Queen  Street,  where  his 
grief  gradually  began  to  subside  into  a  gentle  melancholy. 
(Still  comparatively  a  young  man,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
idleness  became  irksome  to  him  ;  and,  now  that  he  had  lost 
the  society  of  his  beloved  Agnes,  having  no  relations  alive 
that  he  knew  of — for  he  was  an  only  son,  and  his  parents  had 
died  while  he  was  at  sea — he  disposed  of  our  house  and  gar- 
den on  the  Esk,  and  we  set  ofl'  for  Liverpool,  where  he  was 
both  well-known  and  esteemed  before  his  marriage.  His 
object  was  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  scenes  of  his 
former  happiness.  We  at  length  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and 
hired  a  villa  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  ;  b,ut  we  felt  no 
enjoyment,  for  there  the  tedium  became  unbearable  to  my 
father,  and  he  began  to  join  in  the  society  of  the  merchants, 
his  former  acquaintances,  and,  having  capital  to  a  great 
amount  at  his  command,  he  soon  entered  into  all  the  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise.  I  now  felt  exceedingly  lonely, 
for  I  had  but  little  of  his  company  ;  hut  I  com,}ilained  not, 
for  he  was  kind  to  me  as  ever,  and  the  tedium  of  his  absence 
produced  a  keener  relish  of  his  endeared  society.  Yet 
young,  and  with  strong  atl'ections,  I  sighed  for  societj-  con- 
genial to  my  own  age,  and  fell  into  a  lowncss  of  spirits 
which  alarmed  him  for  my  health,  whereupon  numerous 
small  parties  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  merchants 
were  formed  to  amuse  me,  and  I  soon  entered  into  their 
amusements  with  all  the  fervour  of  youth. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  weather 
was  delightful,  that  one  of  the  merchants,  who  had  a 
pleasure  yacht,  proposed  an  excursion  in  the  Irish  Channel 
for  a  few  days.  I  was  invited,  and  began  my  prep.arations, 
Hixiously  anticipating  the  greatest  enjoyment,  as  my  father 


HMS  to  lie  of  the  paity,  and   1   inherited  a  love  for  the  se.n. 
We  started,  at  the  appointed  time,  in  health  ami  spirits.      It 
was  the  middle  of  August  ;  the  weather  was  mild  and  serene  ; 
our  hearts  swelled  with  d(lij;ht  ;  and,  as  we  glided  along  the 
coast,  covered  with  the  profusion  of  autumn,  and  here  and 
there  enlivened  by  the  busy  reapers,  we  wearied  not  of  the 
delightful    moviiig    panorama.       Bifore    twilight    began  to 
darken   into  shade,   we  landed  at  the  country  residence  of 
ihe    proprietor  of  the  yacht,    where  we    remained    for  the 
night  ;   and  so  much  hail  we  enjoved  the  day's  amusement, 
that  it  was  proposed,  and  cheerlully  agreed  to  by  all,  that  we 
should    continue    our    excursion   further    than   we    had    in- 
tended at  setting  out.     Next  morning,  accordingly,  we  sailed 
for  the  I>le  of  JMan,  standing  across  the  channel  with  a  de- 
lightful breeze.     The  whole  ocean  around,  gently  undulated, 
lay   like  an  extensive  meadow  covered  with  hay  ready  for 
the  mower.     There  was  just  swell  enough  to  prevent  the 
lirjuid  expanse  from  being  monotonous  to  the  eye  ;  and  we 
lounged  upon  the  deck,  listening  to  the  songs  we  sung  by 
turns,  or  the  melody  of  the  German  flutes,  which  several  of 
the  young  gentlemen   had  brought  to  vary  our  enjoymenl. 
Such    was    the    situation    of   our   happy    party:    when    we 
reached  mid-channel,  and  were  gazing  on  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  the  Isle  of  Man.     All  at  once  it  fell  dead  calm,  and 
we  lay  listlessly  upon  the  water,  our  sails  hanging  from  the 
masts — our  disappointment'  great  as  had  been  our    former 
enjoyment  ;  and  several  peevish  expressions  were  making 
way  among  us,  while  the  heat  of  the  sun  forced  us  below,  to 
shelter  ourselves  from  his  rays.    The  day  slowly  crept  away  ; 
yet  we  dreaded  the  approach  of  night,  for  none  of  us  were 
prepared  for  it,  having  no  intention  of  being  on  the  water 
after  nightfall.     Anon  the  wind  rose  from  an  unfavourable 
quarter,    the  sky   was  overcast   and  gloomy,   the  darkness 
became  intense,   the  rain  began  to  pour    in    torrents,   the 
small  vessel  to  pitch,  and  all  of  us  became  sick  and  (the 
wind  having  increased  to  a  severe  storm)  alarmed  for  our 
safety.     JMy   father,    who  was   the  oi:iy  person   on  board, 
except  the  three  men  who  navigated  the  yacht,  that  knew 
anything  of  a  ship,  came  below,  to  assure  us  there  was  no 
danger  ;   but  I  could  perceive  by  his  countenance  that  he 
was  ill  at  ease  ,   and,  my  heart  sinking  within  me,  I  could 
scarce  restrain  my  tears,  while  I  endeavoured  to  look  com- 
posed, lest  I  might  add  to  his  anxiety.      He  staid  only  a  few 
minutes  below,  and  again   went  on  deck,   from  whence   I 
could  hear  his  beloved  voice,  abo\e  the  roaring  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  giving  his  orders  to  the  men.     i\Iy  companions 
were  in  tears ;  faint  sobs  and  pious  ejaculations  had  come 
ill  place  of  song  and  music.     The  contrast  was  striking  :  our 
gay  dresses  mocked  our  situation  ;  what  had  engrossed  our 
whole    attention    for   days    before,   was   now   rumpled   and 
soiled  without  regret  ;    and,  alarmed  as  I  was,   the  moral 
struck  deep  into  my  soul,  as  I  poured  out  a  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  Jlercies  for  bis  gracious  interference  to  deliver  us 
from  our  perilous  situation.     Several  miserable  hours  thus 
passed  over  our  heads,  and  my  father  came  not  again  below, 
for  the  storm  was  unabated.     At  length  day  began  to  dispel 
the   utter  darkness  of  the   night,  yet  no  cheering  ray  shone 
upon  us  ;  for  the  sky  was  dark  and  dismal,  and  Me  caught 
only  fitful  glances  of  it  through  the  skylight  of  the  cabin, 
«  hen  the  waves  that  were  continually  throwing  their  spray 
over  it  subsided.     Oh,  how  I  longed  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
hatchway,  to  get  one  look  of  my  father  before  we  perished  ! 
— for  1  had  given  up  all  hope  of  escape,  and  became  so  mucli 
resigned,  that  even   the    hunentations   of   my    companions, 
which   were  dyin;;  away  from   mere  exhaustion,   ceased  to 
affect  me.     Several  times  I  made  the  attempt  to  reach  tlie 
deck  ;  but  found  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  my  footing; 
and,  having  been  severely  bruised  by  my  endeavours,  I  lay 
quiet  and  hopeless.      At  length  the  wind  began  to  subside  ; 
and     (M    a    short    time,  my   fither    came    to  us,    with  the 
joyful  tidings  that  he  hoped  all  danger  was  past.     I  simk 
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into  liis  embrace,  overpowered  by  my  sensations  ;  and  hope 
once  more  enlightened  the  countenances  of  the  party.  My 
father  was  so  much  fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the  night,  that 
I  requested  him  to  lay  himself  down  and  take  some  rest ; 
but  he  said  he  would  wait  until  we  made  the  land,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance.  We  ascertained  that  we  had, 
during  the  night,  been  driven  past  the  Isle  of  Jlan,  and 
were  now  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Galloway. 
Anxious  to  be  away  from  tlie  cabin,  where  we  had  endured 
so  much  from  mental  anguish,  we  hastened  to  the  deck. 
It  was  now  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  ;  the  sun 
was  bright,  and  shone  upon  the  green  hills  of  Galloway 
and  the  sea  around  us,  as  if  his  face  had  never  been  overcast  by 
a  storm.  About  ten  o'clock  we  all  landed  at  a  beautiful 
little  village  called  Garliestoii,  which  is  situate  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  bay,  a  few  miles  from  the  county  town  of 
Wigton.  Here  we  were  with  difficulty  put  up,  for  there 
was" but  one  inn  in  the  place  ;  but  we  were  so  happy  to  be 
once  more  on  the  firm  ground,  that  we  were  not  over 
fastidious  about  our  accommodation.  Bly  father,  who  looked 
pale  and  fatigued,  threw  off  his  wet  dress,  and  retired  to 
rest  himself  for  a  few  hours ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  that 
we  should  leave  again  on  the  following  morning ;  yet,  so 
much  alarmed  were  the  greater  number  of  us,  that,  could 
coaches  of  any  kind  have  been  obtained  within  forty  miles, 
we  would  not  have  ventured  again  upon  the  sea. 

Toward  evening  my  father  joined  the  company  of  our 
fellow-voyagers  ;  but  he  looked  weak  and  fatigued,  and  did 
not  remain  any  time  with  them.  Meanwhile,  as  the  weather 
had  become  favourable  and  the  wind  fair,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  depart  next  morning.  Anxious  fur  my 
parent,  I  retired  with  liim ;  and  to  all  my  inquiiies  he 
answered,  he  was  only  a  little  fatigued ;  but  these  answers 
did  not  satisfy  me ;  for,  after  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  vague 
undefined  fears  oppressed  my  miud  ;  and  when  a  disturbed 
slumber  came  over  me,  I  was  haunted  by  frightful  dreams, 
which  threw  me  into  a  kind  of  monomania.  I  awoke,  I  saw 
my  father  standing  by  my  bedside — I  was  certain  of  it — I 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer.  I  attempted  to 
rise — I  changed  my  position — he  vanished  from  my  sight, 
and  I  shook  with  fear.  That  it  was  an  illusion  of  my  senses, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  impression  it  made  was  terrible. 
The  first  blushes  of  morning  were  just  tinging  the  water  in 
the  bay  ;  all  was  still  as  death  ;  the  deep  shadows  of  Eager- 
ness and  Crugleton  gave  force  and  grandeur  to  the  land- 
scape ;  our  yacht  and  two  small  sloops  were  just  beginning 
to  float  with  the  rising  tide.  I  looked  out,  and  endeavoured 
to  enjoy  the  lovely  prospect  that  lay  before  me  ;  but  the 
vision  i  had  seen  oppressed  my  mind.  I  hastily  dressed 
myself,  to  go  to  my  father's  room  ;  but,  fearful  of  disturbing 
liim  at  so  early  an  hour,  I  sat  down  at  my  window  and  gave 
way  to  a  passion  of  tears.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  weakness  ; 
for,  at  this  time,  I  had  no  defined  cause  of  grief;  but  I 
dreaded  future  evil,  and,  in  indulging  in  those  fears,  I  felt  I 
was  preparing  myself  for  what  I  had  to  meet.  IMy  mind 
became  less  oppressed — my  heart  beat  lighter — I  became 
more  composed,  and  offered  up  my  morning  sacrifice  to  my 
Creator  with  a  cheerful  heart.  Wlien  I  entered  my  father's 
room,  1  was  shocked  to  see  the  change  one  night  had  made 
on  him.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  his  eye  heavy.  I  took 
his  hand  in  mine — it  was  hot  as  a  live  coal ;  his  pulse  beat 
'  as  if  it  would  have  burst  the  veins  ;  he  grasped  my  hand,  as 
1  stooped  to  kiss  his  forehead,  and  said — 
'  Blary,  I  tim  very  ill— send  for  a  surgeon.' 
These  were  the  only  words  he  spoke  in  reason  for  several 
days.  When  I  returned  to  his  room,  after  giving  the  necessary 
orders,  his  mind  was  wandering — he  was  unconscious  of  all 
around — and  I,  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  took  farewell  of  my 
companions  in  this  unfortunate  vovago.  When  I  saw  them 
depart,  I  felt  as  if  alone  in  the  world — all  around  were 
strangers  ;    but  I   had    no    leisure   for   selfish  reflections 


for  my  distressed  parent  engrossed  all  my  thoughts.  As  1 
watched  bv  his  bed,  I  found  that  all  his  thoughts,  in  his 
delirium,  ran  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and  my  dear  departed 
mother.  I  was  his  Agnes.  He  would  converse  for  hours, 
holding  my  hand,  while  my  tears  flowed,  to  hear  the  scenes 
recounted  I  had  so  much  enjoyed  in  the  company  of  my 
sainted  mother.  Then  he  would  observe  my  tears,  in  spite 
of  my  endeavours  at  their  concealment,  and,  ceasing  to  speak 
for  a  few  moments,  would  say,  fretfully — • 

'  Agnes,   why   do    you  weep  ?      I  am    not  going  to  sea 
again.      Death   shall  only  part  us.      Sing  me  a  song,  my 

love — the  song  I  first  heard  you  sing nay,  do  not  sing, 

for  my  head  aches  ten-ibly.' 

Thus  did  days  and  nights  pass,  and  the  surgeon  gave 
me  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  At  length  his  reason  returned 
—  the  fever  abated — and  he  gradually  began  to  recover.  As 
soon  ns  we  could  remove  with  safety,  a  postchaise  was  pro. 
cured  from  the  nighest  town,  and  we  set  off  for  Liverpool 
by  easy  stages,  llis  health  was  soon  completely  restored, 
and  he  entered  into  business  with  renewed  energy.  But 
misfortunes  now  began  to  come  thick  upon  us  ;  for  one  of 
those  panics  that  so  often  occur  in  commerce  caused  the  fail- 
ure of  a  bank  in  which  my  father  was  a  partner,  whtieby 
more  than  the  half  of  his  wealth  was  at  once  swept  away. 
Although  I  did  all  I  could  to  console  him,  this  loss  preyed 
upon  his  spirits  for  several  months.  I  knew  not  at  the  time 
how  deeply  he  was  engaged  in  commerce ;  but  I  knew  that 
the  sum  he  had  lost  was  a  fortune  in  itself.  Yet  we  were 
rich  ;  and,  had  he  not  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  specu- 
lation, we  might  have  been  happy  ;  but  that  also  failed,  and 
another  merchant,  who  was  joined  in  it  along  with  him. 
became  bankrupt ;  so  that  almost  every  thousand  he  could 
command  was  swept  away.  Our  delightful  villa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  was  sold,  our  establishment  broken 
up,  and  we  retired  to  a  more  humble  abode.  This  change 
I  regretted  not,  further  than  as  it  affected  my  father,  whose 
spirits,  for  a  time,  were  so  completely  sunk,  that  he  would 
sit  in  silence  for  hours,  gazing  upon  vacancy  ;  and,  when  his 
eyes  met  mine,  as  I  looked  in  anxiety  upon  him,  he  would 
burst  into  tears,  dash  his  clenched  hands  upon  his  forehe.id, 
and  groan  aloud.  If  I  attempted  to  appear  cheerful  his 
gloom  increased,  so  that  I  knew  not  how  to  act.  He  never 
left  the  house,  no  one  called  upon  us,  and  we  appeared  to 
be  utterly  forgot  or  shunned  by  all  cur  former  gay  friends. 
This  I  knew  preyed  much  upon  my  father's  mind  ;  but  how 
to  remedy  it  I  knew  not ;  for,  whether  they  shunned  us 
through  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  selfishness,  my  heart  revolted 
from  the  thought  of  waiting  upon  them  to  request  them  to 
visit  my  disconsolate  parent,  and  rescue  him  from  his 
anguibh.  In  this  my  dilemma,  I  waited  upon  the  clergy- 
man under  ^vhose  ministry  we  had  lived  since  our  arrival  in 
England.  He  received  me  with  a  warmth  of  kindness  I 
shall  never  forget,  gave  me  hope  and  joy,  accompanied  me 
home  to  my  parent,  and,  most  humanelv,  and  as  became  a 
Christian  pastor,  poured  the  balm  of  consolation  on  his 
wounded  spirit.  Once  more  my  beloved  parent  resumed 
his  wonted  frame  of  mind,  and  he  sighed  only  when  he 
spoke  of  my  future  prospects  of  life — ruined,  he  thought 
for  ever,  by  his  imprudence.  No  longer  the  courted,  flat- 
tered, and  invited  Mary,  I  was  scarcely  recognised  by  those 
who  had  been  most  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  me 
Often  a  bitter  pang  and  feeling  came  over  me  ;  anger,  shame, 
and  regret  struggled  in  my  breast  ;  tlie  cold  recognitions  of 
some,  and  the  marked  shunning  of  others,  struck  me  to  the 
soul ;  but  pity  for  those  who  could  thus  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  unfortunate,  reclaimed  me  to  a  bettor  frame  of  mind, 
and,  by  frugal  management  and  economy,  I  contrived 
struggle  against  advcrsit}-— an  eftjrt  in  which  I  was  ai 
by  a  servant  whom  we  had  brought  from  Scotland— a  wort' 
girl,  who  loved  us  for  our  own  sakes,  and  would  not  h.i\  c 
JJicft  us  had  our  poverty  been  abject. 
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One  aftcriiooa  T  \v.\s  seated  at  llic  piano-forte,  jilaying 
over  a  few  favourite  airs,  to  soothe  my  failier's  melancholy, 
ulien  llie  btU  was  rung  bv  a  stranger,  whom  I  could  liear 
iiu[uiring  if  Captain  Bloiiro  was  at  home,  and  disengaged. 
A\'e  looUed  at  each  other  in  surprise  ;  for  he  had  never  been 
called  cajitain  since  his  niarri;ige  wilii  my  mother,  and  tliere 
were  very  few  wIjo  knew  he  had  ever  iicen  in  the  seafaring 
jirofcssion.     The  girl  answered  the  stranger's  inquiry — 

'  There  is  no  one  of  that  name  lives  here,'  said  slie  ; 
'  hut  Mv  Monro  is  at  home,  if  you  wish  to  see  him.' 

'  I  hope  it  is  (lie  same,'  the  stranger  replied.  '  Bo  sn 
kind  as  go  to  your  master,  and  say  that  liilly  Thomson 
would  esteem  it  a  particular  favour  if  he  would  see  him  for 
a  few  minutes.' 

The  stranger  was  immediately  admitted,  when  the  most 
graceful  figure  of  a  man  I  liad  ever  seen  entered  the  room. 
lie  stood,  for  a  few  moments,  looking  intently  at  my  father, 
\\ho  gazed  as  fixedly  at  him.  A  faint  shade  of  recollection 
stole  over  his  face.     The  stranger  first  broke  silence. 

'  No,  I  am  not  deceived,'  said  he  ;  '  it  is  my  worthy 
cajitain  ;  although  much  altered,  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Do 
you  not  remember  little  Scottish  Bill,  whom  you  took, 
Aviicn  a  destitute  creature,  and  was  a  father  to,  in  the  Betsy  } 
I'lxcuse  my  boldness  ;  but  I  could  not  resist  calling  to  see 
and  thank  my  noble  captain.' 

A  glow  of  pleasure  came  over  my  father's  countenance, 
to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger  ;  he  shook  Billy's  hand 
with  a  heartiness  that  brought  a  blush  into  his  manly 
countenance.  He  remained  with  us  to  supper,  and  I  re- 
joiced in  his  company.  My  father  forgot  his  sorrows  in  the 
society  of  Captain  Thomson;  for  the  destitute  sailor  boy  of 
the  Betsy  was  now  captain  of  a  large  vessel  trading  from 
the  portof  London,  and  had  onlyavrivedat  Liverpooltwo  days 
before, with  a  cargo  of  cotton.  It  was  by  accident  he  had  heard 
of  our  being  in  Liverpool  ;  and,  having  heard  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  father,  had  resolved  upon  making  an  early  call; 
liut,  with  a  feeling  that  did  him  honour,  he  never  spoke  ol 
the  causes  of  our  grief,  save  when  my  father  reverted  to 
them  himself,  and  then  the  delicacy  of  his  allusions  gained 
my  esteem.  The  night  passed  on  with  a  rapidity  that  aston- 
ished us,  who  had  for  months  been  enslaved  by  melancholy 
and  chagrin.  Every  evening,  during  the  time  his  vessel 
remained  at  Liverpool,  he  was  our  guest.  Wy  father,  in 
his  company',  forgot  his  misfortunes,  becoming,  what  he  had 
formerly  been,  full  of  energy ;  and  several  projects  were  formed 
bv  them  to  retrieve  our  lost  estate.  As  for  myself,  I  for- 
got, in  his  company,  all  my  sorrows.  His  attentions, 
humble  and  sincere,  acting  on  one  who  bad  been  slighted 
and  shunned,  produced  in  me  a  new  feeling,  which  took 
entire  possession  of  my  breast.  I  felt  dull  and  unhappy  if 
he  was  half-an-hour  later  in  calling  than  usual — my  heart 
fluttered  in  my  breast  when  the  door  bell  announced 
a  visiter — I  could  not  think  of  the  Clarendon's  sailing  and 
his  departure  without  tears.  All  this,  I  flattered  myself, 
arose  from  filial  sympathy  ;  for  what  was  my  father  to  do 
when  Billy  Thomson  was  gone  ?  What  was  I\Iary  to  do  ? 
That,  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe,  was  nothing  He  had 
never  spoken  of  love,  neither  dared  I  think  of  it  No  one 
cared  for  the  ruined  in  fortune,  but  seemed  to  avoid  them  ; 
now  I  regretted  the  loss  of  means  ;  for  I  felt  that,  had 
I  been  as  wealthy  as  I  was  twelve  months  before.  Captain 
'J'homson  wouhl  have  declared  his  sentiments  for  me. 
Little  did  I  at  this  time  know  my  Billy's  thoughts: 
so  humble  were  they,  that  lie  had  been  struggling  in 
vain  against  the  love  he  had  for  his  old  captain's  daughter, 
nor  dared  to  think  of  me  otherwise  than  as  a  companion 
far  above  his  hopes.  Ruined  as  our  fortunes  were,  be  had 
the  same  esteem  and  respect  for  my  father  as  when  he 
■was  his  humble  sea  boy.  The  most  melancholy  and 
pleasant  day  of  my  life  was  the  evening  before  he  sailed. 
M'ell  do  I  recollect  it.     He  stayed  with  us  until  the  even- 


ing was  far  spent,  and  it  appeared  that  something  far 
more  heavy  seemed  to  weigh  upon  his  mind  than  (ho 
thought  of  a  sailor's  fiirewell.  Twenty  times  1  had  seen  hin\ 
put  his  liand  into  his  pocket,  and  then  withdraw  it,  as  if 
irresolute  and  confused.  As  my  eye  met  his,  I  was  also 
confused,  and  could  not  restrain  my  agitation.  At  length 
he  rose  to  depart — my  father  rose  also  ;  I  could  not  at  this 
moment  have  stood  without  support — my  excitement  wna 
terrililc — they  stood  with  their  hands  ready  to  join,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time. 

'  Be  not  otfendcd,  my  worthy  captain,  at  my  presumption,' 
said  our  dear  friend,  at  last ;  '  I  would  have  done  it  sooner, 
hut,  fearful  of  your  anger,  I  have  delayed  it  to  the  last.' 
Jly  ears  tingled — I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands. 
'  You  cannot,'  replied  my  father,   '  give  me  offence,  my 
noble  fellow  ;  for  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place.     AVhiit 
were  you  going  to  request,  that  I  can  oblige  by  bestowing  ?' 
'  I  thank  you  for  the  assurance  j'ou  have  given  me,'  re- 
plied the  other.     '  It  has  cased  my  mind  of  a  loatl  that  has 
been  on  it  for  many  days.     Accept  this' — (drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  bundle  of  bank  bills) — '  accept  this,  then,  my  dear 
sir.     It  is  a  part  only  of  my  earnings,  for  all  which  I  am 
indebted   to  your  generosity  and  paternal  instruction.     It 
may  be  the  means  of  once  more  placing  you  in  affluence, 
when  you  can  repay  me.' 

The  tears  ran  do^^'n  the  face  of  my  parent — I  sobbed 
aloud. 

'  No,  Bill}',  no,'  said  he.  '  I  never  will,  my  noble  fel- 
low— my  more  than  son.  I  do  not  require  it ;  and,  il 
I  did,  I  know  where  to  apply.  God  bless  you  ! — fare-you- 
well  ! — good  night !' 

And,  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  he  rushed  from  the 
room  and  left  us  together.  Neither  of  us  could  speak. 
Captain  Thomson  stood  overpowered  by  disappointment — 
I  by  my  feelings,  and  with  a  heart  choked  by  gratitude 
and  admiration.  At  length  he  seated  himself  by  my  side 
and  took  my  trembling  hand  in  his. 

'  Jliss  Alonro,'  he  said,  '  I  fear  I  have  offended  3'ou  and 
your  father  by  my  boldness  ;  but  I  do,  from  my  heart, 
assure  you  nothinff  on  earth  was  farther  from  my  inten- 
tion.' 

'  Captain  Thomson,'  I  replied,  '  I  as  firmly  believe  you  ; 
and  I  can  only  thank  you  with  my  tears  for  your  attentions 
to  my  father.  I  hope,'  (and  I  hesitated  as  I  proceeded,) 
'  if  we  do  not  meet  again,  you  will  at  least  correspond  with 
us — I  mean  him — ray  father.' 

'  Were  it  not  the  hope  of  again  seeing  j'Ou  and  your 
father,'  replied  lie,  '  I  would  be  most  unhappy  ;  for  I  have 
never,  until  now,  known  what  true  happiness  is.  May  I 
be  so  bold  as  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept  from  me 
a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  I  have  enjoyed 
in  the  company  of  you  and  your  father.''' 

He  paused,  and  took  an  elegant  gold  watch  from  bis 
pocket,  and  gave  it  me.  I  could  not  refuse  the  bauble  ;  for 
everything  that  was  his  had  a  value  in  my  eyes.  I  took 
a  locket  from  my  neck  and  gave  it  him  in  return. 

'  Captain,'  said  I,  '  we  must  make  an  exchange  ;  for  I 
owe  you  more  for  your  kindness  to  my  father  than  any 
delit  of  gratitude  you  may  owe  him.' 

He  took  my  hand  inhis  with  a  gentle  pressure — it  thrilled 
to  my  heart — I  knew  not  if  I  had  returned  it.  He 
pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips — I  did  not  withdraw  it — the 
hhiod  mounted  to  my  face,  and  my  eyes  sunk  upon  the 
ground.  He  saw  my  emotion,  and,  fearful  of  having  given 
offence,  he  dropped  my  hand,  and,  begging  pardon  for  his 
presumption,  bade  me  adieu.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I 
felt  far  more  lonely  than  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life.  I 
sat  and  wept — my  hand  still  held  the  watch — I  placed  it 
in  my  bosom,  and  felt  as  if  it  cooled  it  and  soothed  my 
grief.  Never  until  this  moment  of  his  departure  had  I 
dared  to  own  to  myself  how  much  I  loved  him.     All  (hat 
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had  ever  occurred  since  our  first  meeting,  arose  to  my  re- 
collection. A  thousand  little  incidents  that  I  had  over- 
looked at  tlie  time,  now  appeared  to  my  love-sick  thoughts 
convincinj:  proofs  that  1  Avas  not  indifferent  to  him.  I  at 
length  retired  to  rest,  composed,  if  not  happy  ;  for  I  had 
almost  persuaded  myself  that  Billy  loved  me. 

Next  morning,  ■when  I  awoke,  I  examined  the  gift,  so 
dear  to  me  on  the  giver's  account.  It  had  an  elegant  neck- 
chain  and  seals  attached.  On  one  ■svas  engraved,  '  Forget- 
me-not;'  on  another,  two  rose-buds  engraved,  and  'Severed, 
ve  perish.'  I  dressed  myself  with  a  lighter  heart  than  1 
had  ever  done,  and  entered  the  breakfast  room,  -where  my 
father  was  waiting  for  me^-ra  thing  he  had  not  done  before 
for  many  a  day.  Our  whole  discourse  vas  of  Billy — a  sub- 
ject he  never  tired  of  dwelling  upon,  or  I  of  listening  to. 
Our  time  began  to  pass  more  clieerfullj'.  A  few  da_vs  after 
Billy  was  gone,  during  which  I  had  occupied  myself  in 
making  a  keepsake  paper  for  my  watch,  I  took  out  a 
piece  of  silk,  to  place  that  I  had  made  in  its  stead  ;  and, 
oh  !  how  my  heart  leaped  for  joy  when  under  it  1  saw 
engraved  the  following  curious  words ! — 

'Tliat  place — tloar  ofTciinjr — sh.ill  be  yours, 

\\'liicli  eovcrs  my  afTection's  scat  *. 
Aiul  ail  tliy  minutes  sliall  be  lionrs, 

'J"ili  on  hcT  breast  1  licar  tliec  beat, 

Jly  fatlier  witnessed  my  joyful  surprise,  as  I  concluded 
reading  the  words  that  filled  my  heart  with  peace  and  rap- 
ture. He  asked  the  cause.  Blushing,  1  handed  the  watch 
to  him  :   he  laid  it  do^^'n,  and  kissed  my  forehead. 

'  Slary,  my  love,'  said  he,  '  1  approve  your  choice ;  Billy 
is  worthy  of  you,  were  we  even  far  more  wealthy  than  we 
ever  were.  IMay  you  be  happy  and  long  blessed  in  each 
other !' 

I  sunk  upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  for  joy.  Oh,  that  1 
had  died  in  that  happy  hour !  Then,  I  had  a  lover  whom 
1  could  esteem,  and  a  father  whom  1  loved  and  honoured. 
Now,  1  am  alone  and  desolate." 

Here  poor  JIary  Jiid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and 
wept.  After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  she  put  her  hand 
into  her  bosom,  and,  after  some  little  difliculty,  brought 
out  a  small  silken  bag,  in  which  were  the  watch  and  the  two 
seals,  attached  by  a  blue  ribbon  ;  but  the  gold  chain  was 
gone.     It  was  a  valuable  watch. 

"  Why  do  you  not  wind  it  up,  Mary  ?"  said  my  landlady. 

"  Jladani,"  replied  she.  "  I  never  have  wound  it  up  since 
I  received  the  sad  intelligence  that  tlie  ear  of  him  who 
liopcd  to  hear  it  beat  on  mj-  bosom  is  now  shut  to  all 
earthly  sounds." 

She  then  proceeded — 

"  Jly  father  now  began  to  look  after  his  afi'airs  with  an 
energy  I  thought  he  never  would  have  been  capable  of  again. 
Ciloom  forsook  his  brow,  and  cheerfulness  was  once  more 
the  inhabitant  of  our  humble  roof.  I  loved  home  better 
now  than  I  had  ever  done  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity  ; 
for  it  was  now  quiet  and  domestic.  We  were  not  con- 
strained by  formal  attentions,  either  of  false  friends,  flat- 
terers, or  the  worshippers  of  wealth  ;  and  the  bondage 
injposed  by  im])erious  fashion,  more  galling  than  could  be 
home  were  it  imposed  by  any  th|:oned  tyrant,  was  happily 
removed.  It  was  about  a  month  after  the  departure  of 
Billy,  and  we  had  not  received  any  letter  from  liira.  I  had 
become  anxious  and  fearful  at  this  long  delaj- — dinner-hour 
was  close  at  hand — my  father,  wlio  had  been  out  all  dav, 
was  not  yet  arrived — I  was  amusing  myself,  to  pass  the 
time,  making  impressions  with  sealing-wax  of  Billv's  seals. 
Already  had  I  consumed  almost  a  slick  of  wax,  when  my 
father  arrived  :  joy  was  beaming  on  his  fiicc  ;  he,  as  was 
)iis  wont,  kissed  me,  and  hung  over  me  with  a  fonder  em- 
brace than  he  had  for  some  time  done. 

'  JIary,'  said  he,  '  I  have  good  news  for  yon.  1  hope  my 
child  will  yet  be  an  object  of  ctipiditv  to  mercenary  lovers"; 


but  none  but  Billy  shall  ever  have  the   blessing  of  ycui 
father — mind  that,  JIary.' 

And  lie  patted  my  cheek.  Never,  since  the  last  illness 
of  my  mother,  had  I  seen  him  in  such  spirits.  He  had 
that  day  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his  agents  in  South 
America,  with  the  welcome  intelligence,  that,  after  a  lonj 
delay,  and  keeping  the  goods  warehoused,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  dispose  of  what  was  not  injured,  at  a  price  con- 
siderably above  the  invoice  ;  so  much  so,  that  there  would 
be  little  or  no  loss  in  the  transaction.  The  amount  in 
goods  and  specie  had  been  sent  by  the  same  vessel  wliicli 
brought  the  notice.  He  had  also  received  a  letter  from 
Captain  Thomson,  enclosing  one  for  me ;  and  I  was  now  in 
full  a  partaker  of  my  parent's  happiness  ;  for,  although  I 
rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune,  it  did  not  convey  that  thrilling 
sensation  to  my  mind  which  the  sifht  of  Billy's  letter 
effected  like  a  spell.  Whether,  after  my  father  had  seen 
thewatch,  he  had  written  to  Billy,  approving  our  love,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  letter  I  now  read,  contained  an  ample  dcclarru 
tion,  and  requested  an  answer  of  hope,  at  least,  before  he 
sailed  from  London  for  the  West  Indies.  It  was  not  in  my 
nature  to  play  the  coquette.  I  wrote  him  an  answer,  which 
did  not  entirely  meet  my  father's  ajiproval ;  but  I  could  not, 
in  my  first  letter,  say  more  ;  and,  indeed,  this  had  cost  me 
much  care  and  labour.  I  wrote  several  drafts  before  I 
could  please  myself;  they  were  all  either  too  bold  for  a 
maiden,  or  there  was  some  expression  too  cold  and  indif- 
ferent ;  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  my  mind,  I  feared,  he 
would  have  thought  forward  ;  and  I  ended  in  a  kind  of 
medium,  which  neither  pleased  my  father  nor  myself.  AVe 
were  now  far  above  the  fear  of  want  ;  the  goods  and  specie 
realised  above  seven  thousand  pounds;  my  father  looked 
forward  to  a  handsome  sum  when  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  finally  wound  up— and  they  were  in  rapid  progress. 
Though  he  never  before  had  valued  money,  my  parent 
became  again  eager  in  commerce  ;  but,  cautious  as  he  had 
become  in  his  adventures,  he  sustained  a  second  liss,  which, 
though  to  a  comparatively  small  amount,  completely  dis- 
gusted him.  He  became  again  taciturn  and  abstracted.  In 
vain  1  entreated  him  to  make  known  to  me  the  thoughts  that 
oppressed  him  ;  he  always  evaded  my  endearments  and 
requests,  until  we  received  letters  that  the  Clarendon  had 
arrived  safe  at  London,  and  that  Captain  Thomson  would 
pay  us  a  visit  in  a  few  days.  AVe  sat  conversing  about 
the  pleasure  we  should  both  enjoy  in  Captain  Thomson's 
corapan}' ;  and  my  father  took  my  hand — 

'  JIary,'  said  he,  'you  have  for  sometime  been  anxious  to 
know  what  I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind.  I  am  now- 
going  to  inform  you.  It  will,  I  h.ave  no  doubt,  give  you 
pain  ;  but  I  am  resolved,  for  it  is  for  our  mutual  advantage, 
and  will  give  me  pain  as  well  as  you.  I  am  yet,  compara- 
tively, a  young  man,  and  feel  ashamed  to  waste  my  energies 
in  idleness.  Now  that  fortune  has  turned  her  back  upon 
mc  ashore,  I  have  resolved  to  go  again  to  sea.  If  Captair. 
Thomson  will  agree,  wc  will  purchase  a  vessel,  and  go  to 
the  South  Sea  fishing,  one  voyage  before  your  marriage. 
Aly  mind  is  made  up.  I  cannot  endure  to  think  you  should 
be  a  bride  with  a  less  portion  than  I  once  intended  you 
should  have ;  and,  having  tried  my  luck  in  land  transactions, 
and  found  I  have  none,  I  will  again  try  the  sea.' 

The  tears  started  into  my  eyes  as  he  spoke  ;  I  felt  a 
chill  pervade  my  frame  ;  and  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  To 
be  dashed  thus  from  the  pinnacle  of  anticipated  joy,  to  the 
depths  of  disappointment,  and  so  xmexpectedly.was  too  much 
for  my  frame,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
U'hen  I  was  restored  to  consciousness,  my  father  was  bend- 
ing over  me,  with  anguish  in  his  look,  wringing  his  hands 
and  groaning. 

'  Wretched  man,  he  cried,  '  I  have  killed  my  child. 
Alary,  my  love  I — O  Mary!  awake  to  life,  for  your  fathc;  o 
;  sake,  or  he  will  go  distracted  !' 
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For  som  >  iinmUes  I  IVlt  my  bniin  quite  bewildered; 
liut  the  f'carrul  truth  too  soou  burst  upon  me,  and  a  Hood  of 
teius  eased  ray  bursting  heart.  I  i;ne\v  my  father's  firmness 
of  resolution  ;  and  by  this  conduct  I  might  embitter  the 
moments  of  his  departure,  and  fill  the  days  of  his  absenee 
with  regret  ;  so,  with  a  voieo  seareely  audible,  I  bade  him 
good  night;  but  the  struggle  in  my  mind  I  could  not 
conceal,  for  my  looks  were  full  of  unutterable  wo.  As 
so.m  as  1  reached  my  bedroom,  I  sank  upon  my  knees  and 
poured  out  my  wholi!  soul  for  aid  and  directicui  in  this  my 
extremity.  Gradually  I  became  more  composed  ;  and  I  had 
been  so  weakened  by  the  conHiet  in  my  mind,  that,  when  I 
retired  to  bed,  I  soou  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  in  wliich  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  same  ship  with  Billy  and  my 
father,  sailing  among  islands  covered  with  flowers  and 
verdure,  amid  the  songs  of  innumerable  birds  of  the  gayest 
plumage,  while  the  breezes  from  the  land  breathed  around 
me  the  richest  perfumes.  My  bosom  heaved  with  gladness, 
•or  Hilly  enjoyed  along  with  me  the  beauteous  scene.  We 
*tood,  with  his  arm  supporting  me,  upon  the  deck  ;  and  still 
away  we  glided  through  the  tranquil  sea,  my  father  smiling 
upon  us  as  we  leaned  upon  the  bulwaiks  of  the  vessel ;  and 
everything  beamed  pleasure.  I  wished  to  land  upon  one  of 
those  delightful  islands  ;  but  I  was  told  that  they  were  the 
abode  of  savages,  who  never  failed  to  kill  and  devour  any 
stranger  who  might  land  among  them.  These  were  the 
islands  of  false  hopes  ;  but  I  was  told  we  should  soon  reach 
the  islands  of  rational  enjoyment;  so  we  glided  along,  and 
approached  a  number  of  other  islands,  where  there  seemed 
nothing  to  captivate  the  senses.  All  was  still  and  serene — 
no  gaudy  bird  fluttered  among  the  branches  of  the  trees — 
the  simple  song  of  the  lark,  high  in  mid-air,  rung  around 
■ — the  gale  that  reached  us  from  the  shore  had  a  bracing 
.•iffect,  that  roused  all  the  energies  of  my  breast,  and  I  felt  a 
thrill  of  emotion  quite  different  from  that  lethargic,  sickly 
pleasure  I  had  felt  in  the  former  scene.  Suddenly  my 
dream  changed  :  the  vessel  had  disappeared — neither  my 
father  nor  Billy  were  by  my  side — I  was  alone,  weary  and 
faint,  in  the  middle  of  a  trackless  waste  ;  I  could  support 
my  sinking  frame  no  further  ;  in  despair  I  had  laid  myself 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  to  die,  when  my  mother  appeared 
and  guided  my  steps  from  the  scene  of  desolation  to  our 
beloved  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk.  I  awoke  with  my 
mind  more  composed  than  I  could  liave  hoped  when  I 
retired  to  rest.  After  my  morning's  devotion,  I  joined  my 
father  at  the  breakfast  table,  lie  looked  anxiously  in  my 
face. 

'  ]^[ary,'  he  said,  '  you  have  been  weeping  ;  I  could  expect 
no  other,  for  the  intimation  I  gave  last  night  was  to  you  as 
sudden  as  unexpected,  and  the  more  severe  as  for  a  time 
't  may  deprive  you  of  the  company  of  both  father  and  lover. 
But  you  know,  my  love,  a  sailor's  wife  must  lay  her  account 
with  the  occasional  long  absences  of  her  husband .''  I  give 
you  my  word,  if  Billy  is  the  least  averse  to  my  proposal,  1 
shall  not  urge,  or  think  the  worse  of  him  on  tliat  account ; 
but  go  I  will  myself,  and  shall  not  depart  with  the  heavier 
heart,  that  I  leave  you  in  his  keeping.  I  am  at  present 
in  treaty  for  a  vessel  adapted  for  the  voyage,  and  only  wait 
her  arrival  to  conclude  the  transaction.'  By  a  strenuous 
effort,  I  restrained  my  tears. 

'  Father,' said  I,  '  you  are  far  more  competent  to  judge 
for  yourself  than  I  am;  but  do  not,  on  my  account,  risk  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  1  have  no  wish  to  be  rich  ;  already  we 
have  more  than  enough  for  my  ambition  ;  and  Billy  would 
not  prize  me  the  more  were  I  worth  millions;  but,  if  you 
tliink  you  would  be  liappier  at  sea,  I  will  not  complain  ; 
jour  happiness  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own,  and  I  will 
not  think  so  well  of  my  Billy  as  I  do,  if  he  will  not  ac- 
company you  to  shield  you  from  harm.' 

Here  my  assumed  fortitude  forsook  me,  and  I  sunk  upon 
<iis    breast.     The  worst   was   oyer.     By  and  by  the  idea 


became  more  famihiir  and,  bcfure  Billy's  arrival,  I  could 
converse  upon  it  with  composure.  At  length  he  arrived  ; 
our  vows  were  plighted;  and,  arm  inarm,  we  listened  to  the 
accents  of  our  mutual  love  ;  but  the  idea  of  our  parting  so 
soon  threw  a  shade  of  sadness  into  our  discourse  ;  and, 
had  he  urged  our  marriage  before  his  departure,  I  could  not 
iiave  refused.  My  father,  however,  thought  it  better  that 
it  should  be  deferred  until  tlieir  return,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  both  should  quit  the  sea  for  ever.  I  could  per- 
ceive that  Billy  went  solely  upon  my  father's  account,  and 
tlu!  esteem  he  had  for  him,  rather  than  any  predilection  lie 
himself  had  for  the  voyage.  lie  saw  also  that  1  wished 
him  to  go  ;  for,  although  I  never  had  said  so  to  him,  he 
could  read  my  approval  in  my  melancholy  smile.  At  length 
the  dreaded  day  came  round — the  day  on  which  1  bade 
adieu  to  all  I  held  dear  on  earth.  IMclancholy,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness,  I  returned  home,  to  offer  up  my 
prayers  for  their  safety,  and  weep  for  their  absence  in 
secret.  What  added  to  the  forlornness  of  my  situation  was, 
that  Betsy  Campbell,  the  girl  I  mentioned  before  that  hail 
been  in  the  family  so  long,  even  before  the  death  of  my 
mother,  had  married  a  Scottish  sailor,  and  gone  back  to 
Scotland  to  reside.  Here  vras  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
unburden  my  mind.  All  the  money  both  could  command, 
was  embarked  in  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  the  vessel, 
except  three  hundred  pounds,  that  were  left  in  a  banker's 
hands  for  my  use  during  their  absence.  The  time  passed 
heavily.  I  received  their  last  letters,  dated  llio  Janeiro  ;  and 
their  voyage  had  been  prosperous  up  to  this  time.  The 
last  letter  1  ever  received  was  dated  about  eighteen  months 
since.  Time  passed,  and  I  felt  so  dull  and  cheerless  in  the 
house,  that  I  sold  off  the  furniture,  and  deposited  the  money 
in  the  same  banker's  where  my  cash  was,  and  boarded  my- 
self with  a  widow  lady,  whose  daughters  were  my  com- 
p.anions.  About  three  months  since,  the  banking  house 
failed  in  which  my  money  was  placed,  and  a  rumour  was 
current  in  Liverpool,  that  the  Endeavour  had  been  lost  in 
a  storm,  and  all  on  board  had  perished.  I  was  now 
nearly  in  a  state  of  distraction.  I  was  plunged  in  poverty 
all  the  money  I  had  .  in  tjie  world  was  ten  sovereigns 
The  manners  of  my  landlady,  which  had  been  most  at- 
tentive, bordering  upon  obsequiousness,  were  now  com- 
pletely changed — she  became  harsh  and  unfeeling — feared 
I  would  become  a  burden  upon  her,  and  even  hinted  as 
much.  Overpowered  by  anguish  as  I  was,  I  paid  what 
had  run  of  my  month's  board,  and  left  the  house.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  to  Scotland  and  find  out 
Betsy,  who  lived  with  her  parents  at  Jlusselburgh  ;  and,  to 
defray  the  expense,  and  raise  as  much  money  as  1  could 
I  parted  with  all  my  trinkets  and  the  chain  of  my  watch, 
and  embarked  in  the  steamer  for  Glasgow.  Our  passage 
was  very  stormy ;  and  I  was  so  sick  that,  even  after  our 
arrival  in  Glasgow,  I  was  unable  to  look  after  my  luggage. 
When  I  inquired  for  it,  after  the  bustle  of  landing  was  over, 
it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Some  one  had  carried  off  all  I 
had  in  the  world,  save  a  few  shillings  that  I  had  in  my  purse. 
I  remained  two  days  in  Glasgow,  during  which  the  police 
used  every  exertion  to  trace  my  lost  property  in  vain.  I 
had  scarce  sufficient  left  to  pay  my  passage  to  Edinburgh 
by  the  canal.  Broken-hearted  and  penniless,  I  had  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening  of  that  dreadful  night  in  which 
you  found  me.  During  the  day,  I  had  .sat  weeping  with 
my  face  buried  in  my  handkerchief,  and  cast  many  an 
anxious  glance  upon  my  fellow-passengers;  but  there  was 
not  one  in  the  boat  to  whom  I  could  find  courage  enough 
to  appeal  for  aid.  The  weatlier  was  so  cold  and  boisterous, 
that  none  were  travelling  that  could  avoid  it.  All  that 
were  present  were  either  rude  and  noisy,  or  appeared  steeped 
in  poverty  equal  to  my  own.  I  was  too  we;ik  and  spent  to 
proceed  to  JIusselburgh  at  the  late  hour  of  our  arrival. 
I  had  not  tasted  food  that  daj-.     I  attempted  to  walk  th.e 
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Bfreet,  inclement  as  it  was ;  for  -where  could  a  penniless 
wretch  find  a  shelter  ?  Even  its  streets  were  denied  me  ; 
for  I  was  ordered  ofl'  them,  in  a  voice  that  made  me  tremhle, 
by  more  than  one  of  the  pohce  who  witnessed  my  linger- 
ing and  languid  steps.  To  avoid  their  rudeness,  I  had 
retired  into  tlie  shade  of  the  stair-foot  where  you  found 
me,  as  I  thought,  to  die;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that 
still  clings  to  my  hosom,  that  the  report  of  the  loss  of 
the  Endeavour  is  false,  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  follow 
my  mother.  You  may  think  me  foolish  ;  hut  the  wretched 
will  cling  to  trifles.  jMy  mother,  in  my  dream,  rescued 
me  from  the  wilderness  in  whicli  I  had  sunk." 

Xow  that  I  was  possessed  of  the  liistory  of  her  I  had 
so  essentially  obliged,  ray  mind  was  relieved  from  a  load  of 
concern  I  had  felt  upon  her  account.  Jly  income  is  but 
limited,  and  I  have,  therefore,  but  scanty  means  of  doing 
the  good  with  it  I  would  wish  ;  but,  after  thanking  her  for 
the  interest  we  had  felt  in  the  narrative  of  her  sufferings, 
I  cheered  the  mourner  by  the  assurance,  that  I  would 
exert  myself  in  arranging  her  affairs,  and  procuring,  it 
possible,  authentic  information  regarding  the  Endeavour. 
Once  more  I  restored  hope  to  her  breast.  She  wished  to 
proceed  to  JIusselburgh,  to  live  with  Betsy ;  but,  at  my  re- 
.^uest,  she  agreed  to  remain  where  she  was  for  a  time,  until 
1  had  either  succeeded  in  my  inquiries  or  failed.  If  it  was 
proved  that  the  Endeavour  was  lost,  she,  as  heir  to  her 
father,  was  entitled  to  the  insurance;  and,  in  either  case,  she 
was  rich. 

Xext  morning  I  wrote  off  to  a  friend  in  Liverpool, 
begging  him  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  regarding 
tlie  Endeavour,  and  the  probable  composition  the  banking 
house  would  pa)'.  I  also  wrote  to  the  Glasgow  police, 
desiring  them  to  offer  a  reward,  and  advertise  the  trunk 
which  Miss  Monro  had  lost  from  the  Liverpool  steamer. 
In  course  of  post,  I  received  the  agreeable  intelligence,  that 
the  trunk  lay  in  the  ofSce,  having  been  taken  from  the 
steam-boat  by  a  gcnileman  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
going  to  the  Highlands,  and  did  not  perceive  his  mistake 
until  he  had  reached  home,  when  he  had  returned  it  with  a 
letter  of  apology.  I  called  i|pon  Mary  with  the  welcome 
intelligence.  She  wept  for  joy  at  its  recovery,- more  for  the 
j)apers  it  contained  and  the  good  omen  it  brought,  than 
any  value  she  set  upon  it  individually,  much  as  that  value 
ivas  to  her  in  her  present  circumstances.  It  was  several 
days  past  due  before  I  received  an  answer  to  my  Liverpool 
letter.  It  also  was  most  favourable.  The  dividend  the 
bank  would  pay  was  so  trifling  that  it  was  scarce  worthy 
of  inquiry  ;  hut  there  were  authentic  letters  in  town,  that  the 
Endeavour  of  Liverpool  was  spoke  with  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  all  well  and  full  fished,  and  was  looked  for  in  a  few 
days.  A  monarch  might  have  envied  me  the  receipt  of 
this  letter.  I  hurried  to  iMary  to  break  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence, and  never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  pleasure  she  gave 
ine.  AVlien  I  entered  the  house,  she  was  seated  on  a  couch, 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  cogitation  ;  but,  having  been  for  some 
days  in  the  habit  of  watching  my  eyes,  to  try  if  she  could 
catch  any  sign  of  good  intelligence,  she  started  up  as  I 
entered,  from  the  mere  impulse  of  that  s^Tiipalhy  which, 
like  the  electric  fluid,  passes  unseen,  and  is  only  traced  in 
its  effects.  Though  the  usual  freck  of  a  bearer  of  good 
news  was,  in  spite  of  an  effort  to  throw  off  all  false  colours, 
busy  with  my  face  and  eyes,  she  read  my  thoughts,  and, 
rushing  forward,  fell  upon  nn'  neck. 

"  It  is — it  is,"  she  exclaimed — "  you  cannot  conceal  it — 
it  is  good  intelligence  j'ou  have  to  communicate  to  me. 
AVould  you,  if  you  had  it  to  bestow,  withhold  life  from  the 

I  said  nothing,  but,  lifting  up  her  head  with  my  left 
hand,  shewed  her  the  letter  I  held  secretly  in  my  right. 
She  seized  the  letter,  and  was  struggling  with  a  nervous 
tremor  that  prevented  her  opening  i* 


"  Ihe  Endeavour  is  safe,  and  a  full  ship,  and  all  is  we"  "■ 
I  cried. 

She  fell  down  senseless  on  the  floor,  with  the  letter  grasped 
firmly  in  her  hand.  Ketuming  consciousness  came  like  the 
soft  beams  of  the  sun  ou  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  been  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  for  many  years,  bringing  with  it  the 
stores  of  a  happy  memory,  and  the  bright  visions  of  a  preg- 
nant hope.  She  turned  her  eyes  on  me,  and,  after  looking 
for  some  time,  burst  into  a  loud  hysterical  sound  of  mixed 
laughter  and  sobbing,  and  then  became  dissolved  in  tears, 
through  which  she  looked  her  silent  gratitude  to  heaven.  I 
have  lived  long  in  the  world  ;  but  I  never  felt  the  full  extent 
of  pure  earthly  bliss  till  that  moment.  I  know  of  no  feel- 
ing that  approaches  that  inexpressible  glow  of  charity, 
crowned  with  success,  and  requited  by  the  tear-filled  eye 
of  gratitude,  innocence,  and  -virtue.  Its  intensity  and 
purity  are  both  of  heaven  ;  no  one  who  has  felt  it  cau 
remain  in  the  bondage  of  sin  ;  j-et  how  many  are  there, 
whom  sin  has  unfitted  for  the  reception  of  the  bless- 
ing ?  Oh,  how  1  envied  Billy  the  happiness  in  store  for 
him ! 

After  being  a  little  recovered,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  fiither  and  one  for  Billy,  which  I  enclosed  in  a  packet 
for  my  friend,  to  he  delivered  as  soon  as  the  Endeavour 
reached  the  port.  In  about  three  weeks  after,  as  1  sat  at 
tea  with  Mary,  a  chaise  and  four  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Hilary  started  to  her  feet,  and  immediately  sunk  into  my 
arms  as  pale  as  death.  At  the  same  moment,  her  father 
and  lover  rushed  into  the  room.  They  looked  angry  and 
surprised,  and  snatched  her  from  my  arms.  J  found  I  was 
now  but  an  intruder,  and,  taking  my  hat,  bade  them  gocd 
night.  Early  next  morning,  Billy  called  upon  me  with  a 
thousand  apologies,  which  were  not  required.  I  break- 
fasted with  tlie  party  in  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of  i' 
city.  In  the  forenoon,  my  landlady  was  more  than  ha]  ; 
The  grateful  JIary  had  overrated  her  kindness  to  her  fuiii.  l 
and  Billy.  M'hen  I  called  at  one  for  my  lunch,  as  usu;il, 
she  was  out  with  the  bride  purchasing  dresses  for  the  wed- 
ding. At  dinner  she  was  at  the  table  with  us.  JIarys 
father  and  Biily  insisted  that,  although  now  well  stricken  in 
years,  she  should  be  bride's  maid  to  Mary,  and  1  best  man 
to  Bill)-.  I  had  as  little  inclination  to  refuse  as  my  land- 
lady, and  was  ncarh'  as  well  pleased  ;  for,  next  to  being 
happy  ourselves,  is  the  pleasure  of  making  others  hapjiy 
around  us.  Captain  Jlouro  told  me,  after  dinner,  that  l.o 
was  row  resolved  to  live  and  die  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Ebk. 
tliat  his  ashes  might  mingle  with  those  of  his  departed 
Agnes.  On  the  following  day,  a  happier  group  never  left 
Edinburgh,  than  reached  the  "banks  of  the  Esk  that  day,  in 
search  of  a  residence.  We  found  the  old  abode  of  M.ary — 
"  To  Let  or  Sell,"  in  large  characters  over  the  gate.  It  was 
at  once  purchased,  and  taken  possession  of  as  soon  as  fur- 
nished. During  this  delay,  the  captain,  with  Billy  and  his 
young  wife,  were  on  their  marriage  jaunt.  I  was  for  severed 
days  completely  occupied  with  painters  and  cabinet-makers, 
and  now  all  has  settled  down  into  the  quiet  of  domestic 
life. 

I  am  still  a  welcome  guest,  and  am  much  importuned  to 
take  up  my  abode  entirely  with  these  friends ;  but  I  cannot 
think  of  change.  Save  in  Edinburgh,  I  would  be  in  a 
desert ;  but  there  is  one  room,  the  key  of  which  I  gave 
Slary  to  keep  for  me,  where,  for  one  night  in  the  week,  at 
least,  the  old  bachelor  may  be  found. 


WILSON'S 
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THE  SALMON-FISIIKR  OF  UDOLL. 

I N  tlio  autumn  of  ]  "JTiD,  tlic  Bay  of  Udoll,  nn  arm  of  llic  spa 
wliieli  iiitcrsocts  tlio  soutlicrn  shore  of  the  Fritli  of  Ciom- 
;ir(v,  was  occuiiied  hy  two  hirge  salmon  wears,  tlie  property 
of  one  Allan  Thomson,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Moray, 
who  had  settled  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  a  few  months 
before.  lie  was  a  thin,  athletic,  raw-boned  man,  of  about 
five  feet  ten,  wcll-nigli  in  liis  thirtieth  year,  but  apparently 
younger;  erect  and  cl<>an-limbed,  with  a  set  of  handsome 
features,  bright  intelHgent  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  dark 
brown  liair,  curling  around  an  ample  exjianse  of  forehead. 
For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  hehad  lived  about  a  farni- 
hnuse,  tending  Ciittle  when  a  boy,  and  guiding  the  plougli 
when  he  had  grown  up  ;  he  then  travelled  into  England, 
where  he  wrought  about  seven  years  as  a  common  labourer. 
A  novelist  would  scarcely  make  choice  of  such  a  person 
lor  the  hero  of  a  talc;  but  men  are  to  bo  estimated  rather 
by  the  size  and  colour  of  their  minds,  than  the  complexion 
of  their  circumstances;  and  this  ploughman  and  labourer  of 
the  north  was  bv  no  means  a  very  common  man.  For  the 
latter  half  of  his  life,  he  liad  pursued,  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings, one  main  design.  He  saw  his  brotlier  rustics  tied 
down  by  circumstance — that  destiny  of  vulgar  minds — to 
n  youth  of  toil  and  dependence,  and  an  old  age  of  destitu- 
tion and  wretchedness;  and,  with  a  force  of  character 
which,  had  he  been  placed  at  his  outset  on  what  may  be 
ccrmed  the  table-land  of  fortune,  would  have  raised  him  to 
aer  higher  pinn?.cles,  he  persisted  in  adding  shilling  to 
.shilling  and  pound  to  pound,  not  in  tlie  sordid  spirit  of  the 
miser,  but  in  the  hope  that  his  little  hoard  might  yet  serve 
him  as  a  kind  of  stepping-stone,  in  rising  to  a  more  com- 
fortable place  in  society.  Nor  were  his  desires  fixed  very 
high  ;  for,  convinced  that  independence  and  the  hajipiuess 
^iliich  springs  from  situation  in  life  lie  within  the  reach  of 
tlie  frugal  farmer  of  sixty  or  eighty  acres,  he  moulded  his 
ambition  on  the  conviction  ;  and  scarcely  looked  beyond 
the  period  at  which  he  anticipated  his  savings  would  enable 
him  to  take  his  place  among  the  humbler  tenantry  of  the 
country. 

Our  firths  and  estuaries,  at  this  period,  aliounded  with 
salmon — one  of  the  earliest  exports  of  the  kingdom  ;  but, 
from  the  low  state  info  which  commerce  had  sunk  in  the 
northern  districts,  and  the  irregularilj-  of  the  communica- 
tion kept  up  between  them  and  the  sister  kingdom,  by  far 
the  greater  part  caught  on  our  shores  were  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants.  And  so  little  were  they  deemed  a  luxury, 
tliat  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  is  said,  for  servants 
to  stipulate  with  their  masters  that  they  should  not  have 
to  diet  on  salmon  oftenor  than  thrice  a-week.  Thomson, 
Inwevcr,  had  seen  cjuite  enough,  when  in  England,  to  con- 
vince him,  that,  meanly  as  they  were  esteemed  by  his 
countryfolks,  they  might  be  rendered  the  staple  of  a  jirofit- 
able  trade  ;  and,  removing  to  tlie  vicinity  of  Cromarty,  for 
die  facilities  it  aflbrded  in  trading  to  the  capital,  he  launched 
lioldly  into  the  speculation,  lie  erected  his  two  wears 
with  his  own  hands;  built  himself  a  cottage  of  sods  on  the 
gorge  of  a  little  ravine,  sprinkled  over  with  bushes  of  alder 
and  hazel  ;  entered  into  correspondence  with  a  London 
HI     Vor..  Til. 


merchant,  whom  he  engaged  as  his  agent  ;  and  began  to 
export  his  fish  by  two  large  sloops,  which  plied,  at  this 
period,  between  the  neighbouring  port  and  the  capital.  IJis 
fishings  were  abundant,  and  his  agent  an  honest  one  ;  and 
he  soon  began  to  realize  tlie  sums  he  had  expended  in 
establishing  himself  in  the  trade. 

Could  anyone  anticipate  that  a  story  of  fondly-cherished, 
but  hapless  attachment — of  one  heart  blighted  for  ever,  and 
another  fatally  broken — was  to  follow  such  an  introduc- 
tion ? 

The  first  season  of  Thomson's  speculation  had  come  to  n 
close  ;  winter  set  in  ;  and,  with  scarcely  a  single  acquaint- 
ance among  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  little  to 
employ  him,  he  had  to  draw  for  amusement  on  his  own  re- 
sources alone.  lie  had  formed,  when  a  boy,  a  taste  for 
reading  ;  and  might  now  be  found,  in  the  long  evenings, 
hanging  over  a  book,  beside  the  fire;  by  day,  he  went  saunt- 
ering among  the  fields,  calculating  on  the  advantages  o( 
every  agricultural  improvement ;  or  attended  the  fairs  and 
trysts  of  the  country,  to  speculate  on  the  profits  of  the 
drover  and  cattle-feeder,  and  make  liimsclf  acfjuainted  willi 
all  the  little  mysteries  of  bargain-making. 

There  holds,  early  in  November,  a  famous  cattle  market 
1'  in  tilt  ancient  barony  of  Ferntosh  ;  and  Thomson  had  set  out 
'  to  attend  it.  The  morning  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  he  felt 
||  buoj-ant  of  heart  and  limb,  as,  passing  westwards  along  the 
ll  shore,  he  saw  the  huge  I5en-AVevis  towering  darker  and 
li  more  loftily  over  the  Frith  as  he  advanced  ;  or  turned  aside, 
from  time  to  time,  to  explore«some  ancient  burying-ground 
or  Danish  encampment.  There  is  not  a  tract  of  country  of 
equal  extent  in  the  three  kingdoms,  where  antiquities  of 
this  class  lie  thicker  than  in  that  northern  strip  of  the 
parish  of  IJesolis  which  bounds  on  the  Cromarty  Frith. 
The  old  castle  of  Craig  House,  a  rennrable,  time-shattered 
building,  detained  him,  amid  its  broken  arches,  for  hours  ; 
and  lie  was  only  reminded  of  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
journey,  when,  on  surveying  the  moor  from  the  upper  bar- 
tizan, he  saw  that  the  groups  of  men  and  cattle  which, 
since  morning,  hr.d  been  mottling  in  succession  the  track 
leading  to  the  fair,  were  all  gone  out  of  sight ;  and  that,  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a  human  figure  was  to  be  seen. 
The  whole  population  of  the  country  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  the  fair.  He  quitted  the  ruins,  and,  after  walking  smartly 
over  the  heathy  ridge  to  the  west,  and  through  the  long 
birch-wood  of  Kinbeakie,  lie  reached  about  mid-day  the 
little  straggling  village  at  which  the  market  holds. 

Thomson  had  never  before  attended  a  thoroughly  High- 
land market  ;  and  the  scene  now  presented  was  wholly 
new  to  him.  The  area  it  occupied  was  an  irregular  open- 
ing in  the  middie  of  the  village,  broken  by  ruts,  and  dung- 
hills, and  heaps  of  stone.  In  front  of  the  little  turf-houses 
on  either  side,  there  was  a  row  of  booths,  constructed  mostly 
of  poles  and  blankets,  in  which  much  whisk}-,  and  a  few 
of  the  sim])ler  articles  of  foreign  merchandise,  were  sold. 
In  the  middle  of  the  open  sjiace,  there  were  carts  and 
benches,  laden  with  the  rude  manufactures  of  the  country — 
Highland  brogues  and  blankets;  bowls  and  platters  of  beech  ; 
a  species  of  horse  and  cattle  harness,  formed  of  the  twisted 
I  twigs  of  birch  ;  bundles  of  split  fir,  for  lath  and  torches  ;  and 
i  hair  tackle  and  nets,  for  fishermen.    Nearly  scTcn  thousand 
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persons,  nmlo  and  femnio,  tlironf;cd  tlie  area,  bustling  and 
bus}',  and  in  continual  motion,  like  the  tides  and  eddies'of 
two  rivers  at  llieir  confluence.  There  were  countrywomen, 
with  their  shagpy  little  horses,  laden  with  cheese  and 
butter ;  Highlanders  from  the  far  hills,  with  droves  of 
sheep  and  cattle  ;  shoemakers  and  weavers,  from  the  neigh- 
liouring  villages,  with  bales  of  webs  and  wallets  of  shoes  ; 
farmers  and  fishermen,  engaged  as  it  chanced  in  buying  or 
selling  ;  bevies  of  bonny  lasses,  attired  in  their  gayest  ; 
ploughmen  and  mechanics  ;  drovers,  butchers,  and  herd- 
Ijoj-s.  Whisky  flowed  abundantly,  whether  barffain-makers 
bought  or  sold,  or  friends  met  or  parted  ;  and,  as  the  day 
wore  later,  the  confusion  and  bustle  of  the  crowd  increased. 
A  Highland  tryst,  even  in  the  present  age,  rarely  passes 
without  witnessing  a  fray;  and  the  Iliglil.anders,  seventy 
years  ago,  were  of  more  combative  dispositions  than  they 
are  now  ;  but  Thomson,  who  had  neither  friend  nor  enemy 
among  the  thousands  around  him,  neither  quan-eled  himself, 
nor  interfered  in  the  quarrels  of  others.  He  merely  stood 
and  looked  on,  as  a  European  would  among  the  frays  of 
one  of  the  great  fairs  of  Bagdad  or  Astracan. 

He  was  passing  through  the  crowd,  towards  evening,  in 
front  of  one  of  the  dingier  cottages,  when  a  sudden  burst  of 
oaths  and  esclamations  rose  from  within,  and  the  inmates 
came  pouring  out  pell-mell  at  the  door,  to  throttle  and 
pummel  one  another,  in  inextricable  -confusion.  A  grey- 
iieaded  old  man,  of  great  apparent  strength,  who  seemed  by 
far  the  most  formidable  of  the  combatants,  was  engaged  in 
desperate  battle  with  two  young  fellows  from  the  remote 
Highlands,  while  all  the  others  were  matched  man  to 
man.  Thomson,  whose  residence  in  England  had  taught 
liiia  very  different  notions  of  fair  play  and  the  ring,  was 
on  the  eve  of  forgetting  his  caution  and  interfering  ;  but 
tlie  interference  proved  unnecessary.  Ere  he  had  stepped 
lip  to  the  combatants,  tire  old  man,  with  a  vigour  little 
lessened  by  age,  bad  shaken  oft'  both  his  opponents  ;  and, 
though  they  stood  glaring  at  him  like  tiger  cats,  neither  of 
them  seemed  in  the  least  inclined  to  renew  the  attack. 

"  Twa  mei-.n,  pitiful  kerns,"  ext;lainied  the  old  man,  "to 
tak  odds  against  ane  auld  enough  to  be  their  faither !  an' 
that  too  after  burning  my  loof  w  i'  the  het  airn  !  But  I  hae 
noited  their  twa  heads  thegither!  Sic  a  trick  ! — to  bid  me 
stir  up  the  fire,  after  they  had  heated  the  wrang  end  o'  the 
poker  !  Deil  but  I  hae  a  guid  mind  to  gie  them  baith  mair 
o't  yet  !" 

Ere  he  could  make  good  his  threat,  however,  bis  daughter, 
a  delicate-looking  girl  of  ninetee?],  came  rusbirtg-up  to  him 
through  the  crowd.  "  Father  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  dearest 
father  !  let  us  away.  For  my  sake,  if  not  your  own,  let 
tlicse  wild  men  alone;  they  alwa}'s  carry  knives;  and 
besides,  you  will  bring  all  of  their  clan  upon  you  that  are 
at  the  tryst,  and  you  will  be  murdered." 

'  No  muckle  danger  frae  that,  Lillias,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  jiae  little  fear  frae  ony  ane  o'  them  ;  an',  if  they  come  by 
twasome,  I  hae  my  friends  here  too.  The  ill  deedy 
wratches,  to  blister  a'  mj'  loof  wi'  the  poker !  But  come 
awa,  lassie  ;  your  advice  is,  I  daresaj',  best,  after  a'." 

The  old  man  quitted  the  place  with  his  daughter  ;  and, 
for  the  time,  Thomson  saw  no  more  of  him.  As  the  night 
approached,  the  Highlanders  became  more  noisy  and  turbu- 
lent;  they  drank,  and  disputed,  and  drove  their  very 
bargains  at  the  dirk's  point  ;  and,  as  the  salmon-fisher  passed 
through  the  village  for  the  last  time,  he  could  see  the 
waving  of  bludgeons,  and  hear  the  formidable  war-cry  of 
one  of  the  plans,  with  the  equally  formidable,  "  Hilloa  ! 
help  fur  Crom.arty  !"  echoing  on  every  side  of  him.  He 
kept  coolly  on  liis  way,  however,  without  waiting  the 
result  ;  and,  while  yet  several  miles  from  the  shores  of 
Udoll,  daylight  had  departed,  and  the  moon  at  full  had 
risen,  red  and  huge  in  the  frosty  atmosphere,  over  the  bleak 
hill  of  Nlgi: 


He  had  reached  the  bum  of  Newhall — a  small  stream, 
which,  after  winding  for  several  miles  between  its  double 
row  of  alders,  and  its  thickets  of  gorse  and  hazel,  falls  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  Bay — and  was  cautiously  picking  his 
way,  bv  the  light  of  the  moon,  along  a  narrow  pathway 
which  winds  among  the  bushes.  There  are  few  places  in 
the  countrj'  of  worse  repute  among  believers  in  the  super- 
natural than  the  burn  of  Newhall ;  and  its  character,  seventy 
3ears  ago,  was  even  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  Witch 
meetings  without  number  have  been  held  on  its  banks,  and 
dead  liglus  have  been  seen  hovering  over  its  deeper  pools. 
Sportsmen  have  charged  their  fowling-pieces  with  silver 
when  -crossing  it  in  the  night-time  ;  and  I  remember  an  old 
man  who  never  approached  it  after  dark  without  fixing  a 
ba3-onet  on  the  head  of  his  staff.  Thomson,  however,  was 
but  little  influenced  by  the  beliefs  of  the  period  ;  and  he  was  ' 
passing  under  the  shadow  of  the  alders,  with  more  of  this  ' 
world  than  of  the  other  in  his  thoughts,  when  the  silence 
was  suddenlv  broken  by  a  burst  of  threats  and  exclama- 
tions, as  if  several  men  had  fallen  a-fighting,  scarcely  fifty 
yard«  away,  without  any  preliminary  quarrel;  and,  with 
the  gruffer  noises,  there  mingled  the  shrieks  and  entreaties 
of  a  female.  Thomson  grasped  his  stick  and  spr.ang  forward. 
He  reached  an  opening  among  th«  bushes,  and  saw  in  the 
imperfect  light  the  old  robust  Lowlander  of  the  previous  fray 
attacked  by  two  men  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  defending 
himself  manfully  with  his  staff.  The  old  man's  daughter, 
who  had  clung  round  the  knees  of  one  of  the  ruftians, 
was  already  thrown  to  tlte  ground  and  trampled  under 
foot.  An  exclamation  of  wrath  awl  horror  burst  from  the 
high-spirited  fisherman,  as,  rushing  upon  the  fellow  like  a 
tiger  from  its  jungle,  he  caught  the  stroke  aimed  at  him  on 
his  stick,  and  with  a  sidelong  blow  on  the  temple,  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  At  the  instant  he  fell,  a  giganiic 
Highlander  leaped  from  among  the  bushes,  and,  raising  his 
huge  arm,  discharged  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  head  of  the 
fisherman,  who,  though  taken  unawares  and  at  a  disad- 
vantage, suocccded,  notwithstanding,  in  transferring  it  to  hif 
left  shoulder,  where  it  fell  broken  and  weak.  A  desperate, 
but  brief  combat,  ensued.  The  ferocit)'  and  ponderous 
strength  of  the  Celt,  found  their  more  than  match  in  the 
cool,  vigilant  skill,  and  leopard-like  agility  of  the  Lowland 
Scot ;  for  the  latter,  after  discharging  a  storm  of  bloi:  s 
on  the  head,  face,  and  shoulders  of  the  giant,  until  he  ?' 
gored,  at  length  struck  his  bludgeon  out  of  his  hand, 
prostrated  his  whole  huge  length,  by  dashing  his  stick  e:.  l- 
long  against  liis  breast.  At  nearly  the  same  moment  the 
burly  old  farmer,  who  had  grappled  w  ith  his  antagonist,  had 
succeeded  in  flinging  him,  stunned  and  senseless,  against  ihu 
gnarled  root  of  an  alder ;  and  the  three  ruflians — for  the 
first  had  not  yet  recovered — lay  stretched  on  the  gi^ass.  1- ■  ■ 
they  could  secure  them,  however,  a  shrill  whistle  w.as  1. 
echoing  from  among  the  alders,  scarcely  a  hundred  y  . 
away.  "Wo  had  better  get  home,"  said  Thomson  to  tie 
old  man,  "ere  these  fellows  are  reinforced  by  their  brother 
ruftians  in  the  wood."  And,  supporting  the  maiden  with 
his  one  hand,  and  grasping  his  stick  with  the  other,  he 
plunged  among  the  bushes  in  the  direction  of  the  path,  and, 
gaining  it,  passed  onward,  lightly  and  hurriedly,  with  Irs 
charge  ;  the  old  man  followed  more  heavily  behind  ;  and,  in 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour  after,  they  were  all  seated 
beside  the  hearth  of  the  latter,  in  the  f;irm-house  of  Meiklo 
Farncss. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  last  stone  ■' 
the  very  foundation  has  disappeared  ;  but  the  little  i;: 
eniiner.ce  on  which  the  house  stood,  niav  still  be  .-.  > 
There  is  a  deep-wooded  ravine  behind,  which,  after  \\  liul- 
Ing  throngh  the  table-land  of  the  parish,  like  a  huge  crooked 
furrow — the  bed  evidently  of  some  antediluvian  stream — 
opens  far  below  to  the  sea  ;  an  undulating  tract  of  fiehl  and 
moor — with  here  and  there,  a  thicket  of  bushes,  and,  hetv 
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nml  tlicre,  a  licap  of  stone — spreads  in  front.  WIkmi  I  last 
loolced  on  tlie  scene,  'twas  in  tlie  evcninp;  of  a  pleasant  diiy 
in  June.  One  half  the  eminence  was  bathed  in  the  red 
light  of  the  settinj;  sun — the  other  lay  brown  and  dark  in 
the  shadow.  A  ilock  of  sheep  were  scattered  over  the 
sunny  side  ;  the  herd-boy  sat  on  the  top,  solacing  his  leisure 
wilh  a  music  famous  in  the  jiastoral  history  of  Scotland 
but  now  well-nigh  exploded — that  of  ihe  stuck-  and  /loni  ; 
and  the  air  seemed  filled  with  its  echoes.  I  stood  pictuiing 
to  myself  the  appearance  of  the  place,  ere  all  the  inmates  of 
(his  evening,  young  and  old,  had  gone  to  the  churchyard, 
and  left  no  successors  behind  them  ;  and,  as  1  sighed  over 
the  vanity  of  human  hopes,  I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  an 
apparition  of  the  cottage  rising  on  the  knoll.  I  could  see 
the  dark  turf  walls ;  the  little  square  windows,  barred  be- 
low and  glazed  above  ;  the  straw  roof,  embossed  with  moss 
and  stone-crop  ;  and,  high  over  head,  the  row  of  venerable 
elms,  with  their  gnarled  trunks  and  twisted  branches  that 
r.iso  out  of  the  garden  wall.  lAmcy  gives  an  interest  to  all 
lier  pictures — yes,  even  when  the  subject  is  but  an  humble 
cottage  ;  and  when  we  think  of  human  enjoyment — of  tlie 
pride  of  strength  and  the  light  of  beauty — in  connection  with 
a  few  mouldering  and  nameless  bones  liidden  deep  from  the 
6un,  there  is  a  sad  poetry  in  the  contrast  \\hich  rarely  fails 
to  affect  the  heart.  It  is  now  two  thousand  years  since 
Horace  sung  of  the  security  of  the  lowly,  and  the  tmfluctu- 
ating  nature  of  their  enjoyments  ;  and  every  year  of  the  two 
thousand  has  been  adding  proof  to  proof  that  the  poet, 
when  he  chose  his  theme,  must  have  thrown  aside  his  ]dii- 
lOsophy.  But  the  inmates  of  the  farm- house  thought  little 
this  evening  of  coming  misfortune — nor  would  it  have  been 
well  if  they  had  ;  their  sorrow  was  neither  heightened  nor 
liastened  bv  their  joy. 

Old  William  Stewart,  the  farmer,  was  one  of  a  class  well- 
nigh  worn  out  in  the  southern  Lowlands,  even  at  this  period  ; 
but  which  still  comprised  in  the  northern  districts  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  people ;  and  which  must  always 
obtain  in  countries  only  partially  civilized  and  little  amen- 
able to  the  laws.  Jlan  is  a  fighting  animal  from  very 
instinct;  and  his  second  nature,  custom,  mightily  improves 
the  propensity.  A  person  naturally  courageous,  who  has 
defended  himself  successfully  in  half-a-dozen  different  frays, 
will,  very  probably,  begin  the  seventh  himself;  and  there 
are  few  who  have  fouglit  often  and  well  for  safety  and  the 
right,  who  have  not  at  length  learned  to  love  fighting  for 
its  own  sake.  The  old  farmer  had  bevn  a  man  of  war  from 
Iiis  youth.  He  had  fought  at  fairs,  and  trysts,  and  wed- 
dings, and  funerals  ;  and,  without  one  ill-natured  or  malig- 
nant element  in  his  composition,  had  broken  more  lieads 
than  any  two  men  in  the  country-side.  His  late  quarrel 
at  the  tryst,  and  the  much  more  serious  affair  among  the 
bushes,  had  arisen  out  of  this  disposition  ;  for,  though  well- 
nigh  in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  was  still  as  warlike  in  his 
habits  as  ever.  Thomson  sat  fronting  him  beside  the  fire, 
admiring  his  muscular  frame,  huge  limbs,  and  immense 
structure  of  bone.  Age  had  grizzled  his  hair  and  furrowed 
his  cheeks  and  forehead  ;  but  all  the  great  strength,  and 
Well-nigh  all  the  activity  of  his  youth,  it  had  left  him  still. 
His  wife,  a  sharp- featured,  little  woman,  seemed  little  in- 
terested in  either  the  details  of  his  adventure  or  his  guest, 
wliom  he  described  as  the  "  brave,  hardy  chield,  wlia  had 
beaten  twasome  at  the  cudgel — the  vera  littlest  o'  them 
as  big  as  bimsi'l." 

"  Och,  guidman,"  was  her  concluding  remark,  "  ye  aye 
slick  to  the  auld  trade,  bad  though  it  be  ;  an'  I'm  feared 
that,  or  le  mend,  ye  maun  be  aulder  yet.  I'm  sure  ye 
ne'er  made  your  ain  nioncy  o't." 

"  Nane  o'  yer  nonsense,"  rejoined  the  farmer — "  bring 
butt  the  bottle  an'  your  he.st  cheese." 

'  Tlie  guidwife  an'  I  dinna  aye  agree,"  continued  the 
old  man,  turning  to  Tliomson.     "  She's  bailh  near-gaiin  an" 


itew-fangled  ;  an'  I  like  aye  to  nae  routh  o'  a'  things,  an  to 
li.-e  just  as  my  faitiicrs  did  afore  me.  Why  sould  I  bother 
my  head  wi'  iiuprvvidiiu'iils,  as  they  ca'  them?  The  country's 
gane  clean  gite  wi'  pride,  Thomson  .''  Naething  less  sairs 
folk  niio,  forsooth,  than  carts  wi'  wheels  to  them  ;  an'  it's 
no' a  fortnight  syne  sin'  little  Sandy  Martin,  the  trifling  cat, 
jeered  me  for  yoking  my  owsen  to  the  plough  by  the  tail. 
What  ithor  did  they  get  tails  for  ?" 

Thomson  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  grand  argument 
of  design  in  this  special  instance,  to  hazard  a  rcjily. 

"  'I'he  times  iuie  gane  clean  oot  o'  joint,"  continued  the 
old  man.  "  The  law  has  come  a'  the  length  o'  Cromarty 
noo  ;  an'  for  breaking  the  head  o'  an  impudent  falhiw  ane 
runs  the  risk  o'  being  sent  aff  to  the  plantations.  Faith,  I 
wish  oor  Parliamenters  had  mair  sense.  AY  hat  do  they 
ken  aboot  us  or  oor  country  ?  Diel  haet  difference  do  thev 
mak  atween  the  shire  o'  Cromarty  an'  the  shire  o'  Lunnon  ; 
just  as  if  we  could  be  as  qinet  beside  the  redwuc? 
Ilielanmen  here,  as  they  can  be  beside  the  Queen.  Na,  na — 
naething  like  a  guid  "cudgel  ;— little  wad  their  law  hue 
dune  for  me  at  the  burn  o'  Kewhall  the  nicht." 

Thomson  found  the  character  of  the  old  man  quite  a  study 
in  its  way  ;  and  that  of  his  \vife-— a  very  different,  and,  in  the 
main,  inferior  sort  of  person,  for  she  was  mean-spirited  and 
a  niggard — quite  a  study  too.  13ut  by  far  the  most  interesting 
inmate  of  the  cottage  was  the  old  man's  daughter— the  cbilil 
of  a  former  marriage.  She  was  a  pale,  delicate,  bluc-cycd 
girl,  who,  without  possessing  much  positive  beauty  of  feature, 
bad  that  expression  of  mingled  thought  and  tenderness  which 
attracts  more  powerfully  than  beauty  itself  She  spoke  but 
little — that  little,  jiowe'ver,  was  expressive  of  gratitude  and 
kindness  to  the  deliverer  of  her  father — sentiments  which, 
in  the  breast  of  a  girl  so  gentle,  so  timid,  so  disposed  to 
shrink  from  the  roughnesses  of  active  courage,  and  yet  so 
conscious  of  her  need  of  a  protector,  must  have  mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  finding,  in  the  powerful 
champion  of  the  recent  fray,  a  modest,  sensible,  young  man, 
of  manners  nearly  as  quiet  and  unobtrusive  as  her  own 
She  dreamed  that  "night  of  Thomson,  and  her  first  thought, 
as  she  awakened  next  morning,  was  whether,  as  her  father 
had  urged,  he  was  to  be  a  frequent  visiter  at  Jleikle  Far- 
ncss.  But  an  entire  week  passed  away,  and  she  saw  no 
more  of  him. 

He  was  sitting  one  evening  in  his  cottage,  poring  over  a 
book — a  huge  fire  of  brushwood  was  blazing  against  the 
earthen  wall,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  single  rude  cham- 
ber of  which  the  cottage  consisted  wilh  a  dense  clnud  of 
smoke,  and  glancing  brightly  on  the  few  rude  implements 
which  occupied  the  lower — when  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  farmer  of  Meikle  Farncss  entered,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter. 

"Hal  Allan,  man,"  lie  said,  extending  his  large  hand 
and  grasping  that  of  the  fisherman  ;  "  if  you  winna  come  an' 
see  us,  we  maun  just  come  an'  see  you.  Lillias  an'  niysel 
were  afraid  the  guidwife  had  frichtened  you  awa — for  she's 
a  near-gaun  sort  o'  body,  an'  maybe  no  owre  kind  spoken  ; 
but  ye  maun  just  come  an'  see  us  whiles,  an'  no  mind 
her.  Except  at  counting-time,  I  never  mind  her  mysri." 
Thomson  accommodated  his  visiters  with  seats.  "  \  er  life 
maun  be  a  gay  lonely  ane  here,  in  this  eerie  bit  o'  a  glen," 
remarked  the  (dd  man,  after  they  had  conversed  for  some 
time  on  indifferent  subjects  ;  '•  but  I  see  ye  dinna  want 
company  a'thegltlier,  such  as  it  is" — his  eye  glancing  as  he 
spoke  over  a  set  of  deal  shelves,  occupied  by  some  sixty  or 
seventy  volumes.  "  Lillias  there  has  a  liking  for  that  kind 
o'  company  too,  an'  spends  some  days  mair  o'  her  time  amang 
her  books  than  the  guidwife  or  niysel  would  'vish." 

Lillias  bluslied  at  the  charge,  and  hung  di.wn  her  Head  ; 
it  gave,  however,  a  new  turn  to  the  con  ■ersat:on ;  and 
Tliomson  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  quiit,  gentle  girl, 
who  seemed  so  much  interested  in  him,  and  whose  gratitude 
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to  liim,  expressed  in  a  LitigULige  less  cquivociil  tluiu  any^ 
siiukcu  one,  lie  felt  to  be  so  delicious  a  compliment,  possessed 
n  cultivated  mind  and  a  superior  understanding.  She  had 
livul.  under  the  roof  of  her  father,  in  a  little  paradise  of 
tiiouglits  and  imaginations,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  her 
own  mind  ;  and,  as  she  grew  up  to  womaidiood,  she  had  re- 
course to  the  companionship  of  books — for  in  boohs  only 
could  she  tind  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  a  kindred 
character, 

It  is  rarely  that  the  female  mind  educates  itself.  The 
genius  of  the  se:;  is  rather  tine  than  robust ;  it  partakes 
rather  of  the  delicacy  of  the  myrtle  than  the  strength  of 
the  oak;  and  care  and  culture  seem  essential  to  its  full 
developenicnt.  AVho  ever  heard  of  a  female  Burns  or  Bloom- 
(ield?  And  yet  there  have  been  instances,  thaugh  rare,  of 
women  working  their  way  from  the  lower  levels  of  intidlect 
to  well-nigh  the  highest— not  wholly  unassisted,  'tis  true — 
the  age  must  be  a  cultivated  one,  and  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  ;  but,  if  not  wholly  unassisted,  with 
helj)S  so  slender,  that  the  second  order  of  masculine  minds  I 
would  find  them  wholly  inefficient.  'J'here  is  a  quickness  of  i 
perception  and  facility  of  adaptation  in  the  better  class  of 
female  minds — an  ability  of  catching  the  tone  of  whatever 
is  good  from  the  sounding  of  a  single  note,  if  1  m.ay  so 
express  myself,  wdiich  we  almost  never  meet  with  in  t!u' 
mind  of  man.  Lillias  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
better  and  more  intellectual  order  of  women  ;  but  she  was 
yet  very  young,  and  the  process  of  self-cultivation  carrying 
on  in  her  mind  was  still  incomplete.  And  Thomson  found 
that  the  charm  of  her  society  arose  scarcely  more  from  her 
partial  knowledge  than  from  her  parti;il  ignorance.  The 
following  night  saw  him  seated  by  her  side  in  the  farm- 
house of  JIt'ikle  Farness  ;  and  scarcely  a  week  pass  d 
during  the  winter  in  which  he  did  not  ^pend  at  least  one 
evening  in  her  company. 

Who  is  it  that  has  not  experienced  tlic  charm  of  female 
conversation — that  poetry  of  feeling  which  dcvelopcs  all  of 
tenderness  and  all  of  imagination  that  lies  hidden  in  our 
nature  ?  "When  following  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  or 
engaged  in  its  more  active  businesses,  many  of  the  better 
faculties  of  our  minds  seem  overlaid  ;  there  is  little  of  feeling 
and  nothing  of  fancy ;  and  those  sympathies  which  should 
bind  us  to  the  good  and  fair  of  nature,  lie  repressed  and 
inactive.  But  in  the  society  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
female  there  is  a  charm  that  removes  the  pressure.  Through 
the  force  of  sj'mpatliy,  we  throw  our  intellects  for  the  time 
into  the  female  mould  ;  our  tastes  assimilate  to  the  tastes  of 
our  rompnnion  ;  our  feelings  keep  pace  with  hers  ;  our  sensi- 
biluies  become  nicer,  and  our  imaginations  mora  expansive  ; 
and,  though  the  powers  of  our  mind  may  not  mucli  excel, 
in  kind  or  degree,  those  of  the  great  hulk  of  mankind,  we 
are  sensible  that,  for  the  time,  we  experience  some  of  the 
feelings  of  genius.  How  many  common  men  have  not  female 
society  and  the  fervour  of  youthful  passion  sublimed  into 
poets  !  I  am  convinced  the  Greeks  displayed  as  much  sound 
idiilosophy  as  good  taste  in  representing  their  muses  as 
beautiful  women. 

Thomson  had  formerly  been  but  an  admirer  ot  the  poets — 
ho  now  became  a  poet  ;  and,  had  his  fate  been  a  kindlier  one, 
lie  might  perhaps  have  attained  a  middle  Jilace  among  at 
least  the  minor  professors  of  the  incommunicable  art.  He 
was  walking  with  Lillias  one  evening  through  the  wooded 
r.ivinc.  It  was  early  in  April,  and  the  day  had  combined 
tlio  loveliest  smiles  of  spring  with  the  fiercer  blasts  of 
winter.  There  was  snow  in  the  hollows  ;  but,  where  the 
sweeping  sides  of  the  dell  reclined  to  the  south,  the  violet 
aiul  the  primrose  were  opening  to  the  sun.  The  drops  of  a 
recent  siiower  were  still  hanging  on  the  half  expanded  buds, 
and  the  streamlet  was  yet  red  and  turbid  ;  but  the  sun,  nigh 
at  his  setting,  was  sfrean\ing  in  golden  glory  along  the  field, 
and  a  lark  was  carolinr;  hijrh    in  the  air,  as    if    ts  dav  were 


but  begun  Lillias,  pointed  to  the  bird,  dinniiislicd  ulmost 
to  a  speck,  but  relieved  by  the  red  light  against  a  mioute 
cloudlet. 

"  Happy  little  creature  !"  she  exclaimed — "  docs  it  not 
seem  rather  a  thing  of  heaven  th.in  of  earth  ?  Docs  rot 
its  song  frae  the  cloud  mind  you  of  the  livmn  jicard  by  the 
shepherds  !  The  bhist  is  but  just  owre,  an'  a  few  minutes 
syne  it  lay  cowering  and  chittering  in  its  nest ;  but  its  sor- 
rows are  a'  gnno,  an'  its  heart  rejoices  in  the  bonny  blink, 
without  ao  thought  o'  the  storm  that  has  passed,  or  tlie  night 
that  comes  on.  ^Vlro  you  a  poet,  Allan,  like  anj-  o'  jour 
tivo  namesakes — he  o'  '•  The  Reasons,"  or  he  o'  "  1  lie  Gcnilf 
Shepherd" — I  would  ask  you  for  a  song  on  that  bonnj 
burdio."  Next  time  the  friends  met,  Thomson  produced 
the  following  verses. 

TO  THE  LARK. 

Sweet  minstrel  of  tlie  A  pril  cloud  ! 

Owclicr  the  flowers  anionp  ! 
Would  tli.Tt  my  heart  were  formc<l  like  lliinc. 

And  tun'd  like  thine  my  son^  ! 
N'nt  to  the  earth,  like  earth.'s  low  gifts 

Thy  sootiung  strain  is  aivcn  ; 
•It  comes  a  voice  from  middle  sky, 

A  solace  breath "d  from  heaven. 

Thine  is  the  morn  ;  and  when  the  sun 

Sliiks  ]ic:tceful  in. the  west, 
'I'lie  mild  lit'lit  of  dei).%rtinf;.day 

Tnrples  thy  hnppy  breast. 
And,  ah  !  thoncli  all  beneath  that  sun 

Dire  ])aius  and  sorrows  dwt-tl. 

Rarely  they  visit,  short  they  stay. 

Where  thou  hast  built  thy  cell. 

When  wild  winds  rave,  and  snows  d(.«ccr.d. 

And  dark  clouds  pather  fast. 
And  on  the  surf-encircled  shore 

■i'he  seaman's  1  ark  is  cast — 
I.oiij^  human  prief  survives  the  Sturm, 

llut  thou,  thrice  hai)py  bird  ! 
Ko  sooner  has  it  passed  away. 

Than,  lo  !  thy  voice  is  heard. 

\Vhen  ill  is  present,  erief  is  thine  ; 

It  tlics,  and  thou  art  free  ; 
JUit,  ah  !  can  aujjht  achieve  for  iu;m 

What  nature  does  for  thee  ! 
Man  grieves  amid  the  bursting  stonn  ; 

When  smiles,  the  calm  he  pricvcs  ; 
Nor  cease  his  woes,  nor  sinks  his  jilaiut, 

Till  dust  his  dust  .receives. 

As  the  latter  month  of  spring  came  on,  the  fi>licrnnn 
again  betook  himself  to  his  wears,  and  nearly  a  fortiiigbl 
passed  in  which  he  saw  none  of  the  inmates  of  the  farm- 
house. Nothing  is  so  efficient  as  absence,  whether  self-im- 
posed or  the  result  of  circumstances,  in  convincing  a  lover 
that  he  is  truly  such,  and  in  teaching  him  how  lo  estimate 
the  strength  of  his  attachment.  Thomson  had  sat,  night 
after  night,  beside  Lillias  Stewart,  delighted  with  the  deli 
cacy  of  her  taste  and  the  originality  and  beauty  of  licr 
ideas — delighted,  too,  to  watch  the  still  partially  developed 
faculties  of  her  mind,  shooting  forth  and  expanding  into 
bud  and  blossom  under  the  fostering  influence  of  Lis  own 
more  maturcji  powers.  But  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
the  interchange  of  idea  and  the  ccntemplation  of  mental 
beauty,  or  the  interest  which  every  thinking  mind  must 
feel  in  marking  the  aspirations  of  a  superior  intellect  towards 
its  proper  destiny,  is  not  love  ;  and  it  was  only  now  th:!t 
Thomson  ascertained  the  true  scope  and  nature  of  Lis  fn  1- 

"  She  is  alit-ady  my Jf-icnd,"  thought  he  ;  "  if  mv  scheme  s 
prosper,  I  shall  bo  in  a  few  years  what  Iter  father  is  now  ; 
and  may  then  ask  her  whether  she  will  not  be  more.  Till 
thin,  however,  she  shall  be  my  friend,  and  my  fiiend  onlv  ; 
I  find  1  love  her  too  well  to  make  her  the  wife  of  cither 
a  poor,  unsettled  speculator,  or  still  jioorer  labourer." 

lie  renewed  his  visits  to  the  farm-house,  and  saw  with 
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,1  ilisccrnmi  lit  fiuickciuil  liy  liis  fci  linj;s,  that  liis  mistress 
liad  made  a  iliscovrry  willi  i(  yard  to  licr  own  alUctioiis 
somewhat  similar  to  liis,  and  at  a  somewhat  cai-lier  jioriod. 
She  herself  could  have,  |)Ctha]is,  fixed  the  date  of  it  hv 
referring  to  that  of  their  ae(iuaintaneo.  He  imparted  to 
her  his  selicme,  and  the  luieertainlies  whieli  attendi  d  it, 
with  his  dctcrniiiiation,  were  lie  nnsuceessful  in  liis  desif^ns, 
to  do  hattle  with  the  evils  of  penury  and  dependence 
without  a  companion  ;  and,  though  she  felt  that  she 
could  deem  it  a  happiness  to  make  common  cause  with 
him  even  in  sueh  a  contest,  she  knew  iiow  to  appreeiate  his 
motives,  and  loved  him  all  the  more  for  theni.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  histor3'  of  the  passion,  were  there  two 
lovers  happier  In  their  hopes  and  .each  other.  But  there  was 
a  cloud  gathering  over  them. 

Thomson  had  never  been  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
stepmother  of  Lillias.  She  had  formed  plans  of  her  own 
for  tlie  settlement  of  her  daughter,  with  which  the  attentions 
of  the  salmon-fisher  threatened  materially  to  interfere. 
And  there  was  a  total  M'ant  of  sympathy  between  them  he- 
sides.  Even  William,  though  he  still  retained  a  sort  of 
rough  regard  for  him,  had  begun  to  look  askance  on  his 
intimacy  with  Lillias; — his  avowed  love,  too,  for  the  modern, 
gave  no  little  offence.  The  farm  of  Jleikle  Farncss  was  ob- 
solete enough  in  its  usages  and  modes  of  tillage,  to  have 
formed  no  uninteresting  study  to  the  antiquary.  Towards 
autumn,  when  the  fields  vary  most  in  colour,  it  resembled 
a  rudely  executed  chart  of  some  large  island — so  irregular 
were  the  patches  which  composed  it,  and  so  broken  on  everv 
side  h}'  a  surrounding  sea  of  moor,  that  here  and  there  went 
winding  into  the  interior  in  long  river-like  strips,  or  ex- 
panded within,  into  friths  and  lakes.  In  one  corner  there 
stood  a  heap  of  stones,  in  another  a  thicket  of  furze — here 
a  piece  of  bog,  there  a  broken  bank  of  clnj'.  The  imple- 
ments with  which  the  old  man  laboured  in  his  fields,  were  as 
primitive  in  their  appearance  as  the  fields  themselves — there 
was  the  one-stilted  plough,  the  wooden-toothed  harrow,  and 
tlic  basket-woven  cart,  w  ith  its  rollers  of  wood.  AVith  these, 
too,  there  was  the  usual  misproportion  on  the  farm,  to  its 
extent,  of  lean,  inefficient  cattle,  four  half-starved  ani- 
mals performing,  with  incredible  effort,  the  work  of  one. 
Thomson  would  fain  have  induced  the  old  man,  who  was 
evidently  sinking  in  the  world,  to  have  recourse  to  a  better 
system — but  he  gained  wondrous  little  by  his  advice.  And 
there  was  another  cause  which  operated  still  more  decidedlv 
against  him  :  a  ivcalthy  young  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  been,  for  the  last  few  months,  not  a  little  diligent  in  his 
attentions  to  Lillias.  lie  had  lent  the  old  man,  at  the  pre- 
ceding term,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  and  had 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  stepmother,  by  chiming  in  on 
all  occasions  with  her  humour,  and  by  a  present  or  two 
besides.  LTnder  the  auspices  of  both  parejits,  therefore,  he 
had  now  paid  his  addresses  to  Lillias  ;  and,  on  meeting'  with 
a  repulse,  had  stirred  them  both  up  against  Thomson 

The  fisherman  was  engaged  one  evening  in  fishing  his 
nets;  the  ebb  was  that  of  a  stream  tide,  and  the  bottom  of 
almost  the  entire  Bay  lay  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  save  that  a  river-like  strip  of  water  wound  through 
the  midst.  He  had  brought  liis  gun  «ith  him,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  seal  or  otter  as!ccp  on  the  outer  banks  ; 
but  there  were  none  this  evening  ;  and,  laying  down  his 
piece  against  one  of  the  poles  of  the  wear,  he  was  employed 
in  capturing  a  fine  salmon  that  went  darting  like  a  bird 
from  side  to  side  of  the  inner  enclosure,  when  he  heard 
some  one  hailing  him  by  name  from  outside  the  nets. 
lie  looked  up,  and  saw  three  men,  one  of  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  the  young  farmer  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to 
Lillias,  approaching  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay. 
They  were  all  apparently  much  in  liquor,  and  cams  stag- 
gering towards  him  in  a  zig-zag  track  along  the  sands.  A 
.■■uspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  he  might  tind  them  other 


than  friendly  ;  and,  coming  out  of  the  enclosure,  where, 
from  the  narroivnees  of  the  space  and  the  depth  of  the 
water,  ho  would  have  lain  much  at  their  mercy,  he  emphiyed 
himself  in  picking  off' the  patches  of  sea- weed  that  adhered 
to  the  nets,  when  they  came  up  to  lilm  and  assailed  him 
with  a  torrent  of  threats  and  reproaclns.  lie  pursued  hi< 
occupation  with  the  utmost  coolness,  turning  round,  from 
time  to  time,  to  repay  their  abuse  by  some  cutting  repartee. 
His  assailants  discovered  they  were  to  gain  little  in  this  sort 
of  contest ;  and  Thomson  found  in  turn  that  they  were 
much  less  disgtiiscd  in  liquor  than  he  had  at  first  supposed, 
or  than  they  seemed  desirous  to  make  it  appear.  Jn  reply 
to  one  of  his  more  cutting  sarcasms,  the  tallest  of  the  three, 
a  rutiian-looking  fellow,  leaped  forward  and  struck  him  on 
the  fiice  ;  and  in  a  moment  he  had  returned  the  blow  with 
such  hearty  good-will  that  the  ftllow  was  dashed  against 
one  of  the  poles.  The  other  two  rushed  in  to  close  with 
him.  lie  seized  his  gun,  and  springing  out  from  beside  the 
nets  to  the  open  bank,  dealt  the  fiirmer,  with  the  hut-end, 
a  tremendous  blow  on  the  face,  which  prostrated  him  in  an 
instant;  and  then  cocking  the  piece  and  presenting  it,  he 
commanded  the  other  two,  on  peril  of  their  lives,  to  stand 
aloof.  Odds  of  weapons,  when  there  is  courage  to  tivail 
oneself  of  them,  forms  a  thorough  counterbalance  to  odds 
of  number.  After  an  engagement  of  a  brief  half  minute, 
Thomson's  assailants  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
field ;  and  ho  found,  on  his  way  home,  that  he  could  trace 
their  route  by  the  blood  of  the  young  farmer.  There  went 
abroad  an  exaggerated  and  very  erroneous  edition  of  the 
story,  highly  unfavourable  to  the  salmon-fisher ;  and  he 
received  an  intimation,  shortly  after,  that  his  visits  at  the 
farm-house  were  no  longer  expected.  But  the  intimation 
came  not  from  Lillias. 

The  second  year  of  his  speculation  had  well-nigh  come  to 
a  close,  and,  in  calculating  on  the  quantum  of  his  shipments 
and  the  state  of  the  markets,  he  could  deem  it  a  more  suc- 
cessful one  thetr  even  the  first.  But  his  agent  seemed  to  be 
assuming  a  new  and  worse  character :  he  either  substituted 
promises  and  apologies  for  his  usual  remittances,  or  ne- 
glected writing  altogether;  and,  as  the  fisherman  was  cm- 
ployed  one  day  in  dismantling  his  wears  for  the  season, 
his  worst  fears  were  realized  by  the  astounding  intelligence 
that  the  embarrassments  of  the  merchant  had  at  length  ter- 
minated in  a  final  suspension  of  payments  I 

"There,"  said  he,  with  a  coolnes?  which  partook  in  its 
nature  in  no  slight  degree  of  that  insensibility  of  pain  and 
injury  which  follows  a  violent  blow — "there  go  well-nigh 
all  the  hard-earned  savings  of  twelve  years,  and  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  with  Lillias  !"  He  gathered  up  his 
utensils  with  an  automaton-like  carefulness,  and,  throwing 
them  oyer  his  shoulders,  struck  across  the  sands  in  the 
direction  of  the  cottage.  ■'  I  must  see  her,"  he  said,  "  once 
more,  and  bid  her  farewell."  His  lieart  swelled  to  his 
throat  at  the  thought ;"  but,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
he  struck  his  foot  firmly  against  the  sand,  and  proudly 
raising  himself  to  his  full  height,  quickened  his  pace.  Ho 
reached  the  door,  and,  loo)ving  wistfully,  as  he  raised  the 
latch,  in  the  direction  of  the  fiirm-house,  las  eye  cauglit  a 
female  figure  coming  towards  the  cottage  through  the  bushes 
of  the  ravine.  "  'Tis  poor  Lillias  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  (.'an  she 
already  have  heard  that  I  am  unfortunate,  and  that  we 
must  part  ?"  He  went  up  to  her,  and,  as  he  pressed  her 
hand  between  both  his,  she  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  a  sad  meeting — meetings  must  ever  be  such 
when  the  parties  that  compose  them  bring  eacliti  separate 
grief,  which  becomes  common  when  imparted. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Lillias  to  her  lover,  "  how 
unhappy  I  am.  My  stepmother  has  not  much  love  to 
bestow  on  any  one  ;  and  so,  though  it  be  in  her  power  to 
deprive  me  of  the  quiet  I  value  so  much,  I  care  compara- 
tively little  for  her  resentment     M'hy  slioukl  I  not  ?     She  is 
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interested  in  no  one  but  herself.  As  for  Simpson,  I  can 
despise  without  hating  liini  ;  wasps  sting,  just  because  it  is 
(lieir  nature,  and  some  people  seem  born  in  the  same  way, 
to  be  mean-spirited  and  despicable.  But  my  poor  father, 
who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  who  has  so  much  heart 
about  him — his  displeasure  has  the  bitterness  of  death  to  me. 
And  then  he  is  so  wildly  and  unjustly  angry  willi  you. 
Simpson  has  got  him,  by  some  means,  into  bis  power — 
I  know  not  how  ;  my  stepmother  annoys  liim  contin- 
ually ;  and,  from  the  state  of  irritation  in  which  he  is  kept, 
be  is  saying  and  doing  the  most  violent  things  imagin- 
:ible,  and  making  me  so  unhappy  by  his  threats."  And 
she  again  burst  into  tears. 

Tliomson  liad  but  little  of  comfort  to  impart  to  her. 
Indeed  he  could  afterwards  wonder  at  the  indifference  with 
>\hich  he  beheld  her  tears,  and  the  coolness  with  which  he 
communicated  to  her  the  story  of  bis  disaster.  But  lie  had  not 
yet  recovered  his  natural  tone  of  feeling.  AVho  has  not  ob- 
served that,  while,  in  men  of  an  inferior  and  weaker  cast,  any 
sudden  and  overwhelming  misfortune  unsettles  their  whole 
minds,  and  all  is  storm  and  uproar,  in  minds  of  a  superior 
order,  when  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal,  there  takes  jilace 
a  kind  of  frcczjng,  hardening  process,  under  which  they 
maintain  at  least  apparent  coolness  and  self-possession  .'' 
Grief  acts  as  a  powerful  solvent  to  the  one  class — to  the 
other  it  is  as  the  waters  of  a  petrifying  spring. 

"  Alas,  my  Lillias  !"  said  the  fisherman,  "  we  have  not 
been  born  for  happiness  and  each  other.  AVe  must  part — 
each  of  us  to  struggle  with  our  respective  evils.  Call  up 
all  your  strength  of  mind — the  much  in  your  character 
that  has  as  yet  lain  unemployed — and  so  despicable  a  thing 
as  Simpson  will  not  dare  to  annoy  you.  You  may  j'ct  meet 
with  a  man  worthy  of  3'ou  ;  some  one  who  will  love  you 
as  well  as — as  one  who  can  at  least  appreciate  your  value, 
and  who  will  deserve  you  better."  As  he  spoke,  and  his 
mistress  listened  in  silence  and  in  tears,  William  Stewart 
burst  in  upon  them  through  the  bushes  ;  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance flushed  and  a  frame  tremulous  with  passion,  assailed 
the  fisherman  with  a  torrent  of  threats  and  reproaches, 
lie  even  raised  his  hand.  The  prudence  of  Thomson  gave 
way  under  the  provocation.  Ere  the  blow  had  descended, 
he  bad  locked  the  farmer  in  his  grasp,  and  with  an  exertion 
of  strength  which  scarcely  a  giant  Avould  be  capable  of  in  a 
moment  of  less  excitement,  he  raised  him  from  the  earth, 
and  forced  him  against  the  grassy  side  of  the  ravine,  where 
he  held  him  despite  of  his  efforts.  A  shriek  from  Lillias 
recalled  him  to  the  command  of  himself.  "  William 
Stewart,"  he  said,  quitting  his  hold  and  stepping  back, 
"  you  arc  an  old  man,  and  the  father  of  Lillias."  The 
farmer  rose  slowly  and  collectedly,  with  n  flushed  cheek 
but  a  quiet  e3'e,  as  if  all  his  anger  had  evaporated  in  the 
struggle,  and,  turning  to  his  daughter — 

"  Come,  Lillias,  my  lassie,"  he  said,  laying  hold  of  her 
arm,  "  I  have  been  too  hastj' — 1  have  been  in  the  wrong." 
And  so  they  parted. 

Winter  came  on,  and  Thomson  was  again  left  to  the  soli- 
tude of  his  cottage,  with  only  his  books  and  his  own  thoughts 
to  employ  him.  He  found  little  amusement  or  comfort  in 
either  ;  he  could  think  of  only  Lillias — that  she  loved  and 
was  yet  lost  to  him. 

"  Generous,  and  affectionate,  and  confiding,"  he  lias  said, 
when  thinking  of  her,  "  I  know  she  would  willingly  share 
Avith  me  in  my  poverty;  but  ill  would  I  repay  her  kindness 
in  demanding  of  her  such  a  sacrifice.  'Besides,  how  could  I 
endure  to  see  her  subjected  to  the  privations  of  a  destiny  so 
humble  as  mine  ?  The  same  heaven  that  seems  to  have 
ordained  u\e  to  hdiour  and  to  be  unsuccessful,  has  given  me 
a  mind  net  to  be  broken  by  either  toil  or  disappointment  ; 
l)ut  keenly  and  bitterly  would  I  feel  the  evils  of  both,  were 
she  to  be  equally  exposed.  I  must  strive  to  forget  her,  or 
think  of  her  only  as  my  friend.       And,  indulging  in  such 


thoughts  as  these,  and  repeating  and  re-repeating  similar 
resolutions — only,  however,  to  find  them  unavailing — winter, 
with  its  long,  dreary  nights,  and  its  days  of  Jangoiu  and  in- 
activity, pa.ssed  heavily  away.     But  it  passed. 

lie  was  sitting  beside  bis  fire,  one  evening  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  a  gentle  knock  was  beard  at  the  door.  He 
started  up,  and,  drawing  back  the  bar,  WiUiam  Stewart 
entered  the  apartment. 

"Allan,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  have  come  to  have  some 
conversation  with  you,  and  would  have  come  sooner,  hul 
pride  and  shame  kept  me  back.  1  fear  I  Lave  been  much 
to  blame." 

Thomson  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and  sat  dosvn  beside 
him. 

"  Farmer,"  he  said,  "  since  we  cannot  recall  the  past,  we 
had,  penbaps,  better  forget  it." 

The  old  man  bent  forward  his  head  till  it  rested  almost 
on  his  knee,  and  for  a  few  moments  remained  silent. 

"  I  fear,  Allan,  I  have  been  much  to  blame,"  he  at  length 
reiterated.  "  Ye  maun  come  an'  see  Lillias.  She  is  ill,  ver» 
ill — an'  I  fear  no  very  like  to  get  beltei."  Thomson 
was  stunned  by  the  intelligence,  and  answered  he  scarcelv 
knew  what.  "  She  has  never  been  ricbt  hersel,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "  sin'  the  unlucky  day,  when  you  an'  I  met  in 
the  burn  here  ;  but  for  the  last  month  she  has  been  little 
out  o'  her  bed.  Since  mornin  there  has  been  a  great  change 
on  her,  an'  she  wishes  to  see  3'ou.  I  fear  we  havena  meikle 
time  to  spare,  an'  had  better  gang."  Thomson  followed 
him  in  silence. 

They  reached  the  farm-house  of  Jleikle  Famess,  and 
entered  the  chamber  where  the  maiden  lay.  A  bright  fire 
of  brushwood  threw  a  flickering  gloom  on  the  floor  and 
rafters,  and  their  shadows,  as  they  advanced,  seemed  danc- 
ing on  the  walls.  Close  beside  the  bed  there  was  a  small 
table,  bearing  a  lighted  candle,  and  with  a  Bible  lying  open 
upon  it,  at  that  chapter  of  Corinthians  in  which  the  Apostle 
assures  us  that  the  dead  shall  rise  and  the  mortal  put  on 
immortality.  Lillias  half  sat,  half  reclined,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bed.  Ilcr  thin  and  wasted  features  had  already 
the  stiff  rigidit)'  of  death,  her  cheeks  and  lips  were  colour- 
less, and,  though  the  blaze  seemed  to  dance  and  flicker  on 
her  half-closed  e3-es,  they  served  no  longer  to  intimate  to 
the  departing  spirit  the  existence  of  external  things. 

"  All,  my  Lillias  I"  exclaimed  Thomson,  as  he  bent  over 
her,  his  heart  swelling  with  an  intense  agony.  "  Alas  !  lias 
it  come  to  this  !" 

His  well  known  voice  served  to  recall  her,  as  from  the 
precincts  of  another  world.  A  faint  melancholy  smile  passed 
over  her  features,  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  sweet  and  gentle  as 
ever,  though  scarcely  audible  through  extreme  weakness. 
"  I  was  afraid  that  I  was  never  to  see  you  more.  Draw 
nearer — there  is  a  darkness  coming  over  me,  and  I  hear  but 
imperfectly.  I  may  now  say  with  a  proprietv  which  no  one 
will  challenge,  what  I  durst  not  have  said  before.  Xccd  I 
tell  you  that  you  were  the  dearest  of  all  my  friends — the 
only  man  I  ever  loved — the  man  whose  lot,  however  low 
and  unprosperous,  I  AVould  have  deemed  it  a  happiness  t.i 
be  invited  to  share.'  1  do  not,  however — I  cannot  reproach 
3'OU.  I  depart  and  for  ever ;  but,  oh,  h  t  not  a  single 
thought  of  me  render  you  unliapp3- ;  my  few  years  of  life 
have  not  been  without  their  pleasures,  and  I  go  to  a  better 
and  brighter  world.  1  am  weak  and  cannot  say  more  ;  but 
let  me  hear  you  speak.  IJead  to  me  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans." 

Thomson,  with  a  voice  tremulous  and  fdtcring  through 
emotion,  read  the  chapter.  Ere  he  had  made  an  end,  the 
maiden  had  again  sunk  into  the  stale  of  apparent  insen- 
sibility out  of  which  she  had  been  so  lately  awakened 
Hiough,  occasion:dly,  a  faint  pressure  of  his  hand,  wliich 
she  still  retained   shewed  him  that  she  '(vas  not  unconscious 
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of  Ills  ]irrsoiu'o.  At  li'iip;tli,  liowevor,  there  was  a  total  re- 
l;i\:itii>ii  of  tlie  grasp — llio  cold  daiiili  of  tlie  stilVening  palm 
bliurk  a  chill  to  liis  heart — there  was  a  fluttering  of  the 
luilse,  a  plaziiig  of  tlie  eye — the  hreast  ceased  to  heave,  the 
lieart  to  heat — the  silver  cord  parted  in  twain,  and  the 
gulden  howl  was  hroken.  Thomson  contemplated,  for  a 
moment,  the  hody  of  his  mistress,  and,  strikitig  his  hand 
against  his  forehead,  rushed  out  of  the  apaitment. 

He  attended  her  funeral — he  heard  the  earth  falling 
iieavv  and  hollow  on  the  coffin-lid — he  saw  the  green  sod 
placed  over  her  grave — he  witnessed  the  irrepressible 
anguish  of  her  father,  and  the  sad  regret  of  her  friends — 
and  all  this  without  shedding  a  tear.  He  was  turning  to 
depart,  when  some  one  thrust  a  letter  into  his  liand  ;  he 
opened  it  almost  mechanically.  It  contained  a  consider- 
alilc  sum  of  money,  and  a  few  lines  from  his  agent,  stating, 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  change  in  his  circum- 
stanees,  he  had  been  enabled  to  satisfy  all  his  creditors. 
Thomson  crumpled  up  the  bills  in  his  hand,  lie  felt  as  if 
his  heart  stood  still  in  his  breast  ;  a  noise  seemed  ringing 
in  his  cars  ;  a  mist  cloud  appeared  as  if  rising  out  of  the 
earth  and  darkening  round  liim.  lie  was  caught,  when 
falling,  by  old  William  Stewart,  and,  on  awakening  to  con- 
sciousness and  the  memory  of  the  past,  found  himself  in 
his  arms,  lie  lived  for  about  ten  years  after,  a  laborious 
and  speculative  man,  ready  to  oblige,  and  successful  in  all 
his  designs.  And  no  one  deemed  him  unhappy.  It  was  ob- 
served, however,  that  his  dark  brown  hair  was  soon  mingled 
with  masses  of  grej',  and  that  his  tread  became  heavy  and 
his  frame  1  ent.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that,  when  attacked 
by  a  lingering  epidemic,  which  passed  over  well-nigh  the 
whole  country,  he  of  all  the  people  was  the  only  one  that 
sank  under  it. 


COMPENSATION 

It  Is  curious  to  contemplate  the  various  modes  by  vhich 
jieople  atfemjit  to  obtain  liiumphs  over  each  other  in  this 
bad  world.  Some  conceive  that  the  very  best  way  is  to 
punish  their  enemies  ;  some,  again,  take  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  holding  up  "  the  other  cheek  ;"  and  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  the  luxury  of 
a  real,  buna  fide,  lasting,  and  unqualified  triumph  to  be  had  by 
one  man  over  another.  Let  us  see.  We  think  that  the 
case  of  simple  Walter  Wylie,  who  was,  for  a  long  time,  so 
well  known  in  the  town  of  Invcrkeithing  for  his  peculiar 
manner  of  bi  inging  out  his  sage  philosophy  of  life,  after  the 
paivkj'form  of  some  packmen,  who,  when  thcj'  are  satisfied 
tliev  have  a  rfal  good  article  to  shew,  affect  a  simplicity 
and  scarcity  of  words  of  laudation,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
verliose  and  stately  declamation  by  which  they  endeavour 
to  dispose  of  their  general  stock.  The  quality  of  Walter's 
moral  and  political  commodities,  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
tjiiantum  of  simple  naivete  infused  into  his  speech  and  coun- 
tenance, while  in  the  act  of  narration — his  effort  at  the  more 
pure  degrees  of  simplicity  being  in  e"xact  proportion  to  the 
estimate — never  a  wrong  one — which  he  himself  made  of 
the  excellence  of  the  communication  his  p,eculiar  inspir- 
ation enabled  him  to  produce.  His  shop,  in  the  High  Street 
of  Invcrkeithing,  in  which  he  sold  a  variety  of  those  commo- 
dities which  are  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  human 
corporation,  brought  him  more  clearly  into  public  notice. 
Directly  opposed  to  honest  Walter,  (as  he  was  styled  by 
the  people,)  both  in  manners  and  locality,  was  ^Villiam 
I  I.arrison,  who  carried  on  the  same  kind  of  business,  in  a 
shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  ordinary  rival- 
ship  existed  between  them,  and  they  took  their  different 
modes  of  recommending  themselves  to  their  customers — 
the  one,  Harrison,  by  a  most  verbose   and  figurative   sign 


board,  and  a  most  loquacious  speech,  and  tlie  other  by  his 
peculiar  simplicity  of  enunciation  and  publication  of  the 
(jualities  of  his  wares.  The  former  was  both  a  jihilosojdii- 
cal  and  a  practical  rogue.  The  latter,  again,  was  as  honest 
as  steel ;  and  his  honesty  and  Eiin]ile  humour  combined, 
made  him  be  beloved  by  all  thiit  knew  him  ;  while  his 
rival,  who  bore  to  his  sim|)le  friend  a  most  inveterate  spite, 
was  mortally  hated  for  his  roguery  throughout  the  whole 
burgh. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Harrison,  with  a  view  to  two 
objects— ^/Vi<,  the  gratification  of  his  never-sleeping  s|iiiit 
of  roguery;  and,  sciviid/i/,  the  ruin,  or  at  least  the  in- 
convenience, of  simple  AN'aller — bought  uji,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring rogue,  a  debt  alleged  to  be  duo  by  ^Valter,  but 
which  the  latter  had  truly  paid,  though  ho  had  neglected 
to  get  it  cancelled  or  discharged,  by  a  probative  receipt. 
It  amounted  to  about  £101)  ;  and  Harrison  jiaid  fur  it 
only  about  £i'>,  with  a  condition  of  paying  the  ceJent 
£5  more,  in  the  event  of  the  entire  sum  being  wrung  out 
of  the  simple  AV'alter,  by  the  wrenching  wheel  of  aborning. 
As  soon  as  Walter  heard  tb.it  his  rival  and  enemy  Harrison 
had  bought  up  the  fidse  debt,  he  knew,  by  an  instinct  which 
had  nothing  wonderful  about  it,  that  he  was  committed 
for  a  tough  fight  ;  but  Tie  retained  his  equanimity,  and 
even  his  simple  naivete  hung  about  his  mouth  and  small 
twinkling  eyes,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  horning  oi 
any  such  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  had  been  in  the  act  of  being 
forged  against  him.     One  day  his  enemy  came  into  his  shoji. 

"  Jlr  Wylie,"  said  he,  v/ith  a  most  pert  loquacity,  and 
holding  up  the  horning  in  his  hand,  "  I  have  a  piece  ol 
paper  here,  in  which  there  is  the  name  of  Walter  Wylie,  as 
debtor  to  me  in  the  sum  of  £100.  I  think  you  had  better 
pay  me  at  present,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  let  the  debt  lie, 
and  ruin  you  by  allowing  a  large  sum  of  interest  to  run  uj) 
against  you." 

"  I  thank  ye,"  replied  simple  Walter,  with  an  obsequious 
bow,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Harrison  waited,  expecting  his  debt;  but  Walter 
continued  his  operations.  "  I  winna  tak  the  present  o' 
your  interest,"  again  said  Walter;  "  ye  needna  wait.  And 
as  for  your  horning,  it  wadna  row  up  three  pounds  o'  my 
sugar.     You  are  as  welcome  to  it  as  to  the  interest." 

This  answer  produced  a  laugh  among  the  customers 
against  Harrison,  who,  swearing  he  would  have  a  caption 
and  apprehend  Walter  the  next  da3',  walked  out  to  in- 
struct his  agent  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  He  had 
scarcely  gone,  when  several  of  his  (Harrison'.s)  creditors — 
for  he  himself  was  great  as  a  debtor — arrested  in  Walter's 
hands  the  false  dibt  due  to  Harrison,  so  as  to  secure  it  to 
themselves.  The  simple  Walter  was  astonished  at  all  this 
parade  about  a  debt  that  he  had  already  paid  ;  but  he  never 
lost  his  simple  naivete  or  his  temper,  and  was  determined 
to  go  to  jail  as  meekly  as  a  lamb.  Jleanwhile,  the  inhabit- 
ants heard  of  the  expected  incarceration  of  their  favourite, 
and  insisted  upon  his  defeating  the  schemes  of  his  enemy, 
bv  resisting,  according  to  law,  his  unjust  demands ;  but 
Walter,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  said  that  he  trusfed  all 
to  the  ways  of  Providence. 

Next  morning,  Walter,  altogether  unconcerned  about  his 
apprehension,  went  forth  to  take  his  walk  in  the  green 
fields,  according  to  his  custom,  although  it  might  be  to 
take  his  breakfast  in  the  oldTolbooth,  which  frowned  upon 
him  as  he  passed.  He  had  wandered  a  little  way  in  the 
country,  when  he  thought  he  observed  two  men  slipping 
along  behind  a  thorn  hedge,  as  if  they  wished  to  escape 
detection  ;  and,  impelled  by  curiosity,  he  slipped  along  the 
other  side  of  the  same  hedge  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
and,  having  seen  the  men  deposit  something  in  the  side  of 
a  neighbouring  dike,  squatted  down  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
dead,  and  lay  there  ns  still  as  death  until  the  men  went 
away.     Up  then  rose  AN'alter,  and,  going  cautiously,  kok- 
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ing  arounrl  Iiini  ap;airi  and  again  as  lie  crept  along,  he 
came  to  the  hole  in  the  dike,  and,  having  examined  it, 
found  hing  (hero  a  large  bundle  of  bank-notes,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  cf500.  Putting  the  nione_y  into  liii  pocket, 
he,  by  one  leap,  got  to  the  middle  of  tlie  road,  when, 
liaving  folded  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  struck  up 
a  very  merry  tune,  he  continued  his  valk,  with  a  slow 
and  comfortable  coniposiirc,  which  was  pleasant  to  sec. 
iSeveral  people  passed  him  ;  and,  as  he  was  never  heard 
to  whistle  before,  they  wondered  mightily  that  simple 
"Wiilter  should  whistle  so  merry  a  tune,  and,  more  so,  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  when  lie  was  to  be  put  into  prison. 
AVhen  he  went  a  little  "farther,  still  whistling  and  saunter- 
ing, with  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  carelessness,  whom  does 
lie  meet?  Why,  no  other  than  William  Harrison,  flying 
along  the  road  like  a  madman,  calling  out  if  any  one  had 
seen  two  blackguard-looking  men  on  the  way ;  for  that  his 
shop  had  been  robl>ed  during  the  night,  and  all  the  money 
Jic  had  in  the  world  taken  out  of  it  and  carried  away. 

"I  saw  the  blackguards,"  replied  Walter.  "  They're  awa 
doun  by  Gibson's  loan  yonder,  as  fast  as  if  a  messenger  wi' 
a  horniii  and  caption  was  at  their  heels." 

And  he  again  whistled  his  tunc — a  circumstance  that 
struck  Ilarrisoft,  who  had  never  heard  him  whistle  before, 
w  ith  as  much  surprise  as  his  announcement ;  but  he  had 
]io  timi!  to  wonder  or  reply,  and  away  he  shot  like  a  pur- 
suing messenger,  while  Walter  walked  into  the  town,  and 
opened  his  shop,  wherein  he  deposited  the  £500,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  serve  his  customers  with  as  much  simplicity  and 
good  humour  as  ever. 

The  news  of  the  loss  sustained  l)y  Harrison  went  like 
wild-fire  throughout  the  burgh;  and  every  one  wondered 
that  a  man  who  owed  so  much  money  should  have  had  so 
large  a  sum  as  £500  in  the  house  at  one  time  ;  and  it  was 
suspected  that  he  intended  to  fly  the  country  with  the 
money  as  soon  as  he  could  wring  the  false  debt  out  of 
simple  Watty.  Every  inquiry  was  made  after  the  robbers, 
but  they  could  uot  be  traced  ;  and  now  Harrison,  made 
savage  by  his  loss  and  the  allusion  made  by  Watty  about 
the  messenger,  got  his  cajition  frae  Edinburgh  by  a  special 
messenger,  and  sent  to  apprehend  Walter  for  the  false  debt. 
"  1  have  a  caption  against  you,  iMr  Wylie,"  said  the 
messenger,  as  he  entered.  '•  Will  you  p.iy  the  debt,  or  go 
with  me?" 

"If  you'll  wait,"  replied  Watty,  with  the  greatest  sim- 
]ilicity,  "till  I  weigh  this  pound  o'  sugar  to  Jenny  Gilchrist, 
ril  tiik  a  step  wi'  ye  as  far  as  the  jail." 

And,  proceeding  to  serve  his  customer,  he  indulged  in 
some  of  his  dry  jokes  in  the  very  same  way  he  used  to  do; 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  called  up  his  wife  to  serve  the 
shop,  and  walked  with  great  composure  away  with  the 
messenger  to  that  place  oi  squalor  and  squalid  misery.  He 
was,  in  due  form,  entered  in  the  jailor's  books,  and  de- 
posited ill  the  old  black  building,  as  a  jail-bird,  where,  if  he 
(hose,  he  might  whistle  as  gaily  as  he  did  in  the  morning 
when  he  went  out  to  iiear  the  larks  singing  in  the  clouds,  to 
Avliidi  celestial  residence  he  had  so  unexpectedly  accom- 
jianied  them.  The  news  now  spread  I'ar  and  wide  that 
AValter  AVylie  was  in  prison,  and  many  clforts  were  made 
to  get  him  to  pay  the  debt  at  once  and  gain  his  liberty  ;  but 
\\'altcr  knew  himself  what  he  was  about  ;  and,  having  thus 
ascertained  how  far  Harrison  would  go,  he  sent  for  a  writer, 
and,  having  given  him  instructions  and  a  part  of  the  .t'5lK) 
to  pay  his  expenses,  got  out  in  a  few  days  on  what  the 
honcit  men  of  the  law  call  a  suspension  and  liberation. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Harrison  himself  having  lost  all 
liis  money,  was  put  into  jail  at  the  instance  of  one  of  his 
creditors,  who  was  enraged  at  the  scheme  he  had  resorted 
to  for  defrauding  (hcin  ;  and  there  he  lay  in  the  very  same 
room  in  which  Watty  had  been  deposited.  Harrison's 
creditor  was  a  good  and  podly  man,  and,  like  Walter,  was 


an  elder  of  the  church  ;  and  tlie  people  pitied  him  grcal'y 
for  the  loss  he  was  likely  to  sustain  through  the  rogue  wlio 
ad  thus  cheated  so  many  poor  people.  His  debt  was  .£50  ; 
and,  to  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
he  got  full  payment  from  Walter  Wylie,  whereupon  Har- 
rison was  immediately  let  out  of  prison. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Walter  had  paid  one  debt 
of  Harrison's,  than  another  creditor  apprehended  the  rogue, 
and  lodged  him  again  in  j;iil.  He  was  allowed  to  lie 
there  for  a  considerable  time,  when  AVatty  agiin  came 
forward  and  paid  this  deljt  also — whereupon  he  was  again 
allowed  to  escape.  A  third  creditor  followed  the  example 
of  the  two  others,  and  the  rogue  was  again  committed  to 
durance  ;  but  this  time  AVatly  allowed  him  to  remain  for 
a  longer  time,  and  then  paid  the  debt,  that  he  might  deal 
out  his  punishment  in  due  proportions.  A  fourth  time  the 
rogue  was  apprehended,  and  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  time,  and, 
upon  each  of  these  occasions,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
as  long  a  time  as  Watty  thought  might  produce  as  mucV 
pain  as  it  was  his  intention  to  inflict.  Altogether  Harrison 
had  thus  lain  about  eight  months  in  prison.  His  debts 
were  now  all  paid,  and  the  whole  sum  of  £500  exhausted — 
having^een  honestly  divided  among  those  creditors  whose 
debts  were  just,  and  who  required  them  for  the  support  of 
their  wives  and  children.  No  part  of  the  £500  was  kept 
to  answer  the  false  debt  claimed  .against  Watty,  because  he 
had  secured  himself  against  that  demand  by  getting  assig- 
nations to  the  debts  ho  paid,  whereby  he  might  pkad  com- 
pensation against  his  persecutor.  Thus  had  he,  in  his  own 
quiet  way,  saved  himself,  punished  a  rogue,  and  brought 
peace  and  comfort  to  the  homes  of  a  number  of  deserving 
men,  whose  debts  otherwise  would  never  have  been  paid. 

The  wonder  produced  by  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  on 
the  part  of  Watty,  was  unparalleled  ;  and  what  nobody  could 
comprehend,  they  were  surely  entitled  to  wonder  at.  Some 
thought  the  simple  creature  mad,  and  his  friends  tried  to 
interfere  to  prevent  so  reckless  a  squandering  of  his  means. 

"  I  am  surprised,  5Ir  Wylie,"  said  his  clergyman  to  him, 
one  da}',  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  people  who  were 
collected  in  the  shop — "  I  am  surprised  at  this  proceeding 
of  yours,  which  has  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
country.  If  your  motive  be  a  secret,  I  will  not  ask  it  from 
thee  ;  but,  if  it  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  question,  I  would 
make  bold  to  put  it  to  thee,  as  one  of  my  ilockand  an  elder 
of  our  church." 

"There  is  nac  secret  about  it,  sir,"  replied  Watty,  with 
his  accustomed  simplicity.  '■  We  are  told  to  do  guid  to 
them  wha  hate  us,  and  pay  for  them  wlia  des]iitefully  per- 
secute us."  And  he  leered  a  grotesque  look  of  simple 
cajolery  in  the  face  of  the  godly  man. 

"I  fear  thou  misquotcst  the  holy  book,  IMr  AVylie,"  re 
plied  the  minister.  "  AVe  are  asked  to  pruy  for  our  one 
mies  ;    but  not  to  pay  for  them." 

"  Ay  !  ay  !"  ejaculated  AVatty,  in  surprise.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  that  single  letter  '  r'  should  liae  cost  a  pair 
sim])le  body  £5lX).''" 

The  minister  stared  and  the  people  wondered  ;  but,  up 
to  this  day,  none  ever  knew  why  simple  AV alter  AVylie  paid 
the  debts  of  his  enemy  Harrison. 
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Foil  several  days  the  viml  had  been  r;isterly,  with  an 
intense  frost.  At  last,  however,  the  weather  su'ljsided  into 
ii  calm  and  dense  fog,  under  which,  at  mid-day,  it  was 
ditKcult  to  find  one's  way  amidst  those  mountain  tracts 
along  whicli,  in  general,  my  route  lay.  The  grass  and  heath 
were  absolutely  loaded  with  hoar  frost.  Jly  cheeks  became 
encompassed  by  a  jiowdered  covering;  my  breath  was 
intensely  visible,  and  floated  and  lingered  about  my  face  with 
an  oppressive  and  almost  sutlbcating  density.  No  sun,  moon, 
or  star  had  appeared  for  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours  ; 
when,  according  to  my  preconcerted  plan,  I  reached  the 
farm  to\yn  of  Burnfoot.  I  was  now  in  the  centre  of  Queens- 
berry  Hills,  the  most  notable  sheep  pasturage  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  It  w«s  about  three  o'clock  of  the  15th  day 
of  January,  when,  under  a  cheerful  welcome  from  the  guid- 
wife,  I  rested  my  pack  (for,  be  it  known,  I  belong  to  this  class 
of  peripatetic  merchants)  upon  the  meal  ark,  disengaged 
my  arms  from  the  leather  straps  by  which  the  pack  was 
suspended  from  my  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  light  my 
pipe  at  the  blazing  peat-fire.  Kefreshments,  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  pnchmni's  droiilh,  were  soon  and  amply 
supplied,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  old  acquaint- 
ances (for  I  visited  Burnfoot  twice  a-year,  on  my  going  and 
coming  from  Glasgow  to  Manchester)  drop  in  from  their  seve- 
ral avocations,  one  after  another,  and  all  truly  rejoiced  to  be- 
hold my  face,  and  still  more  delighted  to  inspect  the  treasure 
and  the  wonders  of  "  the  pack."  At  last  the  guidman 
iiiraself  suspended  his  plaid  from  the  mid-door  head,  put  oft' 
his  shoes  and  leggings,  assumed  his  slippers,  together  with 
his  prescriptive  seat  at  the  head  or  upper  end  of  the  lang- 
settle.  The  guidwife,  returning  bull  from  bedding  the 
youuj;est  of  some  half-score  of  children,  welcomed  her 
husband  with  a  look  of  the  most  genuine  affection.  She 
put  a  little  creepy  stool  under  his  feet,  felt  that  his  clothes 
were  not  wet,  scolded  the  dogs  to  a  respectful  distance, 
and  inspired  the  peats  into  a  double  blaze.  The  oldest 
daughter,  now  "woman  grown,"  sat  combing  the  hoar  frost 
from  her  raven  locks,  and  looking  out  from  beneath  beautifully 
arched  and  bushy  eyebrows  upon  the  interesting  addition 
which  had  been  made  to  the  meal  ark.  Some  half-a-score 
of  healthy  lads  and  lasses  occupied  the  bench  ayont  the  fire, 
e'er-canopied  by  sheep-skins,  aprons,  stockings,  and  footless 
hose.  The  dogs,  after  various  and  somewhat  noisy  differ- 
ences had  been  adjusted,  fell  into  order  and  position  around 
tiie  hearth,  enjoying  the  warmth,  and  licking,  peacefully  and 
carefully,  the  wet  from  their  sides.  The  cat,  by  this  time, 
had  made  a  returning  motion  from  the  cupboard  head,  from 
which  she  had  been  watching  the  arrangements  and  move- 
ments beneath.  As  this  appeared  to  "  Help"  to  be  an, 
infringement  of  the  terms  of  armistice  and  of  the  frontier 
laVvs,  he  sprang  with  eagerness  over  the  hearth.  Pussy, 
finding  it  dangerous,  under  this  sudden  and  somewhat  un- 
expected movement,  "  dare  terga,"  instantly  drew  up  her 
whole  body  into  an  attitude,  not  only  of  defence,  but  defiance  ; 
curving  herself  into  a  bristling  crescent,  with  the  head  of  a 
dragon  attached  to  it,  and,  with  one  horrid  liiss  and  sputter, 
compelled  Help  first  tu  hesitate  and  thjn  to  retreat. 
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The  guidwife,  however — who  seemed  not  unaccustomed 
to  such  demonstrations,  and  who  manifestly  acted  on  the 
humane  principle  of  assisting  the  weaker,  by  assailing  the 
stronger  combatant — gave  Help  such  demonstrations  of 
her  intentions,  as  at  once  reduced  matters  to  the  stains  quu 
ante  belliim.  (I  have  as  good  a  right  to  scholarship  as  my 
brother  packman,  Plato,  who  carried  oil  to  Egypt.)  Thus 
peace  and  good  order  being  restored,  the  treasures  of  mv 
burden  became  an  immediate  and  a  universal  subject  of 
inquiry.  I  was  compelled,  nothing  loath,  -to  unstrap  my 
various  packages,  and  disclose  to  view  all  the  varied  treasures 
of  the  spindle  and  loom.  Shawls  were  spread  out  into 
enormous  display,  with  central,  and  corner,  and  border 
ornaments,  the  most  amazing  and  the  most  fashionable;  waist- 
coat-pieces of  every  stripe  and  figure,  from  the  straight 
line  to  the  circle,  of  every  hue  and  colouring  which  the 
rainbow  exhibits,  were  unfolded  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  scrutinizing  thumb  of  many  purchasers.  The  guid 
wife  herself  half  coaxed  and  half  scolded  a  fine  remnant 
of^^  Flanders  lace,  of  most  tempting  aspect,  out  of  the  guid- 
nian's  reluctant  pocket.  The  very  dogs  seemed  anxious  to 
be  accommodated,  and  applied  their  noses  to  some  unopened 
bales,  with  a  knowing  look  of  inquiry.  Things  were  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  when  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered  a  young  man  of  the  most  prepossessing  appearance  ; 
in  fact,  what  Burns  terras  a  "strapping  youth."  I  would 
observe  that,  at  his  entrance,  the  daughter's  eye  (of  whom 
I  have  formerly  made  mention)  immediately  kindled  into 
an  expression  of  the  most  universal  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. Hitherto  she  had  taken  but  a  limited  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  ;  but  now  she  became  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  group — whilst  the  mother  dusted  a  chair 
for  the  welcome  stranger  with  her  apron,  and  the  guidman 
welcomed  him  with  a — 

"  Come  away,  Willie  Wilson,  an'  tak  a  seat.  The 
nicht's  gay  dark  an'  dreary.  I  wonder  hoo  ye  cleared  the 
Whitstane  Cleugh  and  the  Side  Scaur,  man,  on  sic  an  eerie 
nicht." 

"  Indeed,"  responded  the  stranger,  casting  a  look,  in  the 
meantime,  towards  the  guidman's  busom,  and,  indeed, 
lovely  daughter — "  indeed,  it's  an  unco  fearfu  nicht — sic  a 
mist  and  sic  a  cauld  I  hae  seldom  if  ever  encountered  ;  but 
I  dinna  ken  hoo  it  was — I  couldna  rest  at  hame  till  I  had 
tellt  ye  a'  the  news  o'  the  last  Langhom  market." 

"  Ay,  aj',"  interrupted  the  guidivife  ;  '■'  the  last  Langhom 
market,  man,  is  an  auld  tale  noo,  I  trow.  Na,  na,  yer 
mither's  son  camna  here  on  sic  a  nicht,  and  at  sic  an  hour, 
on  sic  an  unmeaning  errand" — finishing  her  sentence, 
however,  by  a  whisper  into  AVillie's  ear,  which  brought 
a  deeper  red  into  his  cheek,  and  seemed  to  operate  in 
a  similar  manner  on  the  apparently  deeply  engaged  daugh- 
ter. 

"  But,  Watty,"  continued  my  fair  purchaser,  "  vou  jnui 
give  me  this  Bible  a  little  cheaper — it's  owre  dear,  man — 
heard  ever  onybody  o'  five  vhite  shillings  gien  for  a 
Bible,  and  it  only  a  New  Testament,  after  a'? — it's  baith  a 
sin  an'  a  shame^  Watty  I" 

After  some  suitable  reluctance,  I  was  on  the  uoint  ol 
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rrducing  tlie  price  by  a  single  sixpence,  when  Willie 
Wilson  "advanced  towards  the  pack,  and,  at  once  taking  up 
llie  book  and  the  conversation — ■ 

"Oivre  dear,  Jessie,  my  dear! — it's  the  word  o'  God,  ye 
ken  -bis  ain  precious  word;  and  I'll  e'en  mak  ye  a  present 
o'  the  book,  at  AVatty's  ain  price.  Ye  ken  ho  maun  live,  as 
we  a'  do,  by  his  trade." 

The  money  was  instantly  paid  down  from  a  purse  pretty 
well  filled  ;  for  William  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
and  much  respected  sheep-farmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  bad  had  his  name  07icc  called  in  the  kirk,  along  with 
that  of  "  Janet  Harkness  of  Burnfoot,  both  in  this  parish." 

"  Hoot,  noo,  bairns,"  rejoined  the  mother  ;  "  ye're  baith 
„-rang— that  Bible  winna  do  ava.  Ye  maun  hae  a  big  ha' 
Bible  to  take  the  buik  wi',  and  worship  the  God  o'  yer  fathers 
night  au'  morning,  as  they  hae  dune  afore  ye ;  and  Watty  will 
bring  ye  ane  frae  Glasgow  the  next  time  he  comes  roun ; 
and  it  will,  maybe,  be  usefu,  ye  ken,  in  anllher  warj." 

"  Tout,  mither,  wi'  yer  nonsense,"  interrupted  the  con- 
scious bride;  "I  never  liked  to  see  my  name  and  age 
marked  and  pointed  out  to  onybody  on  oor  muckle  Bible  ; 
sae  just  had  yer  tongue,  mither,  and  tak  a  present  frae 
William  and  mc"  added  she,  blushing  deeply,  "  o'  that  big 
printed  Testament.  The  minister,  ye  ken,  seldom  meddles 
wi'  the  auld  Bible,  unless  it  be  a  bit  o'  the  psalms  ;  and 
yer  een  now  are  no  sae  gleg  as  they  were  whan  ye  were 
married  to  my  fiiither  there." 

The  father,  overcome  by  this  well-timed  and  well-di- 
rected evidence  of  goodness,  piety,  and  filial  aft'ection,  rose 
from  his  seat  on  the  lang  settle,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
pronounced  a  most  fervent  benediction  over  the  shoulders 
of  his  child. 

"  O  God  in  Jieaven,  bless  and  preserve  my  dear  Jessie  I" 
said  be — his  child's  tears  now  falling  fast  and  faster.  "  Oh, 
may  the  God  of  thy  fathers  make  thee  happy — tliee  and 
thine — him  there  and  his  ! — and  when  thy  mother's  grey 
hairs  and  mine  are  laid  and  hid  in  the  dust,  mayst  thou 
have  children,  such  as  thy  fond  and  dutiful  self,  to  bless 
and  comfort,  to  rejoice  and  support  thy  heart !" 

There  was  not,  by  this  time,  a  dry  eye  in  the  family ; 
and,  as  a  painful  silence  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding  to 
this  outbreaking  of  nature,  the  venerable  parent  slowly 
and  deliberately  took  down  the  big  ha'  Bible  from  its  bole 
in  the  wall,  and,  placing  it  on  the  lang-settle  table,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  family  worship  with  the  usual  solemn  prefatory 
annunciation — "  Let  us  worship  God." 

Love,  filial  affection,  and  piety — what  a  noble,  what  a 
beautiful  triumvirate  !  By  means  of  these,  Scotland  has 
rendered  herself  comparatively  great,  independent,  and  happy. 
These  are  the  graces  which,  in  beautiful  union,  have  pro- 
tected her  liberties,  sweetened  her  enjoyments,  and  exalted 
lier  head  amongst  the  nations,  and  which,  over  all,  have  cast 
an  expression  and  a  feature  irresistibly  winning  and  nation- 
ally characteristic.  It  is  over  such  scenes  as  the  kitchen 
fireside  of  Bumfoot,  now  presented,  that  the  soul  hovers 
with  ever-awakening  and  ever-intenser  delight ;  that,  even 
amidst  the  coldness,  and  unconcern,  and  irreligion  of  an 
iron  age,  the  mind,  at  least  at  intervals,  is  redeemed  info 
ecstasy,  and  feels,  in  spite  of  habit,  and  example,  and 
deadened  apprehensions,  that  there  is  a  beauty  in  pure  and 
virgin  love,  a  depth  in  genuine  and  spontaneous  filial  re- 
gard, and  an  impulse  in  communion  with  Ili.ai  that  is  most 
high,  which,  even  when  taken  sepai'ately,  are  hallowing, 
sacred,  and  elevating  ;  but  which,  when  blended  and 
softened  down  into  one  gieat  and  leading  feature,  prove 
incontestibly  that  man  is,  in  his  origin  and  unalloyed  nature, 
but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  matters  in  this  sequestered  and 
sanctified  dwelling,  when  the  house  seemed,  all  at  once,  to 
be  smitten,  like  Job's,  at  the  four  corners.  The  soot  fell 
in  showers  into  thegri»(e;  the  rafters  creaked;   the   dust 


descended;  every  door  in  the  house  rattled  on  its  sneck 
and  hinges  ;  and  the  very  dogs  sprung  at  once  from  theii 
slumbers  and  barked.  There  was  something  so  awful  it 
the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  commotion,  that  the 
prayer  was  abruptly  and  suddenly  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

"Ay,  fearfu,  sirs!"  were  John  Harkness'  first  words 
when  springing  to  his  feet ;  "  but  there  is  an  aw  fu  nicht. 
Open  the  outer  door,  Jamie,  and  let  us  see  what  it  is  like." 
The  outer  door  was  oprned  ;  but  the  drift  burst  in  with 
such  a  suffocating  swirl,  that  a  strong  lad  who  encountered 
it,  reeled  and  gasped  for  breath. 

"  The  hogs  !"  exclaimed  the  guidman,  "and  the  giramcrs! 
— where  did  ye  leave  them,  Jamie  ':" 

•'  In  Capleslacks,"  was  the  answer,  "by  east  the  Dod.    Tlie 
wind  has  set  in  frae  the  nor'-east,  and  fifty  score  o'  sheep, 
if  this  continue,  will  never  see  the  morning." 
But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  TliC  winil  Wew  as  'twould  blaim  its  last," 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  one  almost  solid  WTCath 
uf  penetrating  snow :  when  yon  thrust  forth  your  hand 
into  the  open  air,  it  was  as  if  you  had  perforated  an 
iceberg.  Burnfoot  stands  at  the  convergence  of  two  moun- 
tain glens,  adown  one  of  which  the  tempest  came  as  from  a 
funnel — collected,  compressed,  irresistible.  There  was  a 
momentary  look  of  suspense — every  one  eyeing  the  rest  with 
an  expression  of  indecision  and  utter  helplessness.  The 
young  couple,  by  some  law  of  affinity,  stood  together  in  a 
corner.  The  shepherd  lads,  with  Jamie  Hogg  at  their  head, 
were  employed  in  adjusting  plaids  to  their  persons.  The 
guidman  had  already  resumed  his  leggings,  and  the  dogs 
were  all  exceedingly  excited — amazed  at  this  unexpected 
movement,  but  perfectlv  resolved  to  do  their  duty. 

"  Jamie,"  said  the  guidman,  "  you  and  I  will  try  to  mak 
oor  way  by  the  Head  Scaur  to  Capleyetts,  where  the  main 
hirsel  was' left  ;  and  Will,  Tarn,  and  Geordie  will  see  after 
the  hogs  and  gimmers  ayont  the  Dod." 

"  1,  too,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  corner,  over  whicli, 
however,  a  fair  hand  was  pressed,  and  which  was  therefore 
but  indistinctly  heard — "  I  will — (canna  ye  let  me  speak. 
Jessie  !) — I  will  not,  I  shall  not  be  left  behind — I  will  ac 
company  the  guidman,  and  do  what  I  can  to  seek  and  to  save.' 
"  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  dear  James,  ye  can  do  naeguid — 
ye  dinna  ken  the  grun  like  my  faither  ;  and  there's  mony  a 
kittle  step,  forby  the  Head  Scaur  ;  and,  the  Lord  be  wi'  us  ! 
on  sic  a  nicht  too."  So  saying,  she  clasped  her  betrothed 
firmly  around  the  neck,  and  absolutely  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  purpose.  Having  gained  this  one  object,  the 
fair  and  afi^ectionate  bride  rushed  across  the  room  to  her 
father,  and  falling  down  on  her  knees,  grasped  him  by  the 
legs,  and  exclaimed — 

"  O  mither,  mither  !  come  and  help  me — come  and  help 
me  !  faither,  my  dear  faither,  let  Jamie  Hogg  gang,  and  the 
rest ;  they  are  young,  ye  ken,  and  as  wecl  acqncnt  as  yersel 
wi'  the  ly  o'  the  glens  ;  but  this  is  no  a  nicht  for  the  faither 
o'  a  family  to  risk  his  life  to  save  bis  substance.  O  faither, 
faither  I  I  am  soon,  ye  ken,  to  leave  you  and  bonny  Burnfoot 
— grant  me,  oh,  grant  me  this  one,  this  last  request  !" 

The  mother  sat  all  this  while,  wringing  her  hands  and 
exclaiming — 

■'  Ay,  ay,  Jenny,  get  him  to  star,  get  him  to  stay  !" 
The  father  answered  not  a  word,  but,  making  a  sign  to 
Hogg,  and  whistling  on  Help,  and  at  the  same  time  kissing 
his  now  all  but  fainting  child,  he  rushed  out  of  the  doer, 
(as  I\Irs  Harkness  said,)  '•  like  a  fey  man,"  and  he  and  his 
companion,  with  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  dogs,  were 
almost  instantly  invisible.  The  three  other  lads,  .suitably 
armed  and  accompanied,  followed  the  example  set  to  them  ; 
and  the  guidwife,  the  two  lovers,  five  or  six  younger  branches, 
and  the  female  servants  of  the  family,  with  myself,  remained 
at  home  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense  which  can  be 
I  better  conceived  than  expressed. 
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"'The  vaniislK-.l  cUxk  Hi.-it  i  li.ke.l  M>hv\  llu-  iloor," 
with  a  force  ami  a  stroke  loiul  and  painful  in  the  extreme. 
stiuck  first  ten,  then  eleven,  then  twelve  ;  but  there  was  no 
return  :  again  and  again  were  voices  heard  commingling  with 
the  tempest's  rush  ;  again  and  again  did  the  o\itcr  door  seem 
lO  move  backwards  on  its  hinges;  but  nothing  entered,  save 
the  shrill  pipe  of  the  blast,  accompanied  by  the  comminuted 
drift,  which  penetrated  tlirough  every  seam  and  cranny.  Tin's 
state  of  uncertainty  was  awful — even  the  ascertained  reality 
of  death,  partialur  universal,  had  perhapslessof  soul-beniniib- 
ing  cold  in  it  than  this  inconceivable  suspense.  It  required 
■\Villie  Wil-son's  utmost  efforts  and  mine  to  keep  the  frantic 
women  from  madly  rushing  into  the  drift;  and  the  voice  of 
lamentation  was  sad  and  loud  amongst  the  ciiildren  and  the 
servant  lasses — each  of  the  latter  class  lamented,  indeed,  the 
fate  of  all,  but  there  was  always  an  under  ])rayer  offered  up 
for  the  safety  of  Gcordie,  or  Will,  or  Jamie,  in  particular. 
At  last  llie  three  lads  who  had  encompassed  the  Dud, 
arrived — alive,  indeed,  but  almost  breathless  and  frozen  to 
death.  They  had,  however,  surmounted  incredible  difficulties. 
and  had  succeeded  in  placing  their  hirsel  in  a  position  of 
eomparativo  security  ;  but  where  were  Jamie  Hogg  and  the 
guidman .''  Tiie  violence  of  the  storm  had  nothing  abated, 
tiie  snow  was  every  moment  accumulating,  and  the  danger 
and  difficulty  increasing  tenfold.  S])irits,  heat,  and  friction 
gradually  restored  the  three  lads  to  tieir  senses,  and  to  the 
kind  attentions  of  their  several  favourites  of  the  female  order ; 
but  there  sat  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  whilst  the  father 
was  either,  in  all  probabilitv,  dead  or  dying.  The  very 
thought  was  distracting  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  young  bride, 
now  turning  to  her  lover  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  anguish, 
exclaimed — 

"  O  Willie !  my  ain  dear  'Willie !  ye  mann  gang,  after  a' — ye 
maun  gang  this  instant,"  (Willie  was  on  his  feet  and  plaided 
whilst  yet  the  sentence  was  unfinished,)  "and  try  to  rescue 
my  dear,  dear  falther  from  this  awfu  and  untimelv  end  ;  but 
tak  care,  oh,  tak  care,  o'  the  big  scaur,  and  keep  far  \i'est  by 
Caplecleuch,  and  maybe  ve'U  meet  them  coming  back  that 
way-"  These  last  words  were  lost  in  the  drift,  whilst  Willie 
Wilson,  with  his  faithful  follower.  Rover,  were  penetrating, 
and  flouncing,  and  floundering  their  way  towards  the  place 
pointed  out. 

In  about  half-an-hour  after  this,  the  howl  and  scratch  of 
a  dog  were  licard  at  the  door-back,  and  Help  immediately 
rushed  in,  the  welcome  forerunner  of  his  master  and  Hogg. 
They  had,  indeed,  had  a  fearful  struggle,  and  fearful  ^Yan- 
derings ;  but,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  dangerous, 
because  precipitous  Head  Scaur,  they  had  wandered  from 
the  track,  and  from  the  object  of  their  travel ;  and,  after 
having  been  inclined,  once  or  twice,  to  lie  down  and  take 
a  rest — (the  deceitful  messenger  of  death) — they  had  at 
last  got  upon  the  track  of  Caple  Water  ;  and,  by  keeping 
to  its  windings — which  they  had  often  traced,  at  the  risk 
of  being  drowned — they  had  at  last  weathered  the  old 
cham'er,  the  byre,  and  peat-stack,  and  were  now,  thank 
God  !  within  "  liigget  wa's." 

But  where,  alas!  was  Willie  Wilson  ?  Ilim,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  deviations,  they  had  missed  ;  and  over  him, 
thus  exposed,  the  tempest  was  still  renewing,  at  intervals, 
its  hurricane  gusts.  There  was  one  scream  heard,  such  as 
would  have  penetrated  the  heart  of  a  tiger,  anil  all  was 
still.  There  she  lay,  the  beauteous,  but  now  marble  bride ; 
her  head  reposing  on  her  mother's  lap — her  lips  pale  as  the 
snow-drop — her  eyes  fixed  and  soulless — her  cheek  with- 
out a  tint — and  her  mouth  half-open  and  breathless.  Long, 
long  was  the  withdrawment;  again  and  again  was  the  dram- 
glass  applied  to  the  mouth,  to  catch  the  first  expiration 
of  returning  breath  ;  ere  the  frame  began  to  quiver,  the 
hands  to  move,  the  lips  and  cheeks  to  colour,  and  the 
eyes  to  indicate  the  approaching  return  to  reason  and  pcr- 
cejitiou. 


"  I  have  killed  him,  I  have  killed  Iiim  I"  wore  the  first 
I'ranlio  accents.  "  I  have  murdered,  murdered  my  dear 
\Villie  !  It  was  mc  that  sent  him — forced  him — compelled 
him  out — out  into  the  drift — the  cold,  cold  drift.  Away!" 
added  the  maniac — "away!  I'd  go  after  him — I'll  perish 
with  him — where  he  lies,  there  will  I  lie,  and  there  will  I 
he  buried.  What!  is  there  none  of  ye  that  will  make  an 
effort  to  save  a  perishing — a  choking — oh,  my  Cod!  u 
suffocating  man  ?" 

Hereupon  she  ;igain  sank  backwards,  and  was  prevented 
from  falling  by  the  arms  of  a  father. 

"  O  my  child  ! "  said  parental  love  and  affection — "  0 
my  dear  wean! — oh,  be  patient! — God  is  guid — He  has  pre- 
served u.f  all — He  will  not  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  hie 
need — lie  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps — His  hand  is  not 
shortened  that  He  cannot  save — and  what  He  can.  He  will 
— He  never  deserted  any  that  trusted  in  him.  0  my  child  ! 
my  bairn — my  first  born! — be  patient — he  patient,  'i'hcrc — 
there — there  is  a  scratch  at  the  door-hack — it  is  Rover." 

And  to  be  sure  Rover  it  was  ;  but  Rover  in  despair. 
Ills  faithful  companion  and  friend  only  entered  the  house 
to  solicit  immediate  aid — he  ran  round  and  round,  look- 
ing up  into  the  face  of  every  one  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  imploring  anxiety.  The  p6or  frantic  girl  sprung 
from  her  father's  embrace,  and  clung  to  the  neck  of  the 
well-known  cur — she  absolutely  kissed  him — (oh,  to  «hat 
will  not  love,  omnipotent,  virtuous  love,  descend  !) — then 
rising  in  renewed  recollection,  she  sat  herself  down  on  the 
long  settle  beside  her  father,  aiul  burst  into  loud  and  pas- 
sionate grief. 

It  was  now  manifest  to  all  that  something  must  lie  at- 
tempted, else  the  young  fiirmer  must  perish.  Hogg, 
though  awfully  exhausted,  was  the  first  to  volunteer  a  new 
excursion.  The  w  hole  band  were  at  once  on  their  feet ;  but 
Jessie  now  clung  to  her  father,  as  she  had  formerly  done  to 
her  lover,  and  would  not  let  him  go — indeed,  the  guid- 
man  was  in  no  danger  of  putting  his  purpose  into  effect,  for 
he  could  scarcely  stand  on  his  feet.  He  sat,  or  rather  fell 
down,  consequently,  beside  his  daughter,  and  continued  in 
constant  prayer  and  supplication  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
The  daughter  listened,  and  said  she  was  comforted — the 
voyagers  were  again  on  their  way — the  tempest  had  some- 
what abated — the  moon  had  once  or  twice  shone  out — and 
there  was  now  a  creater  chance  of  success  in  their  under- 
talking. 

How  wc  all  contrived  to  exist  during  an  interval  of  about 
two  hours,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  endur- 
ance of  this  second  trial  was  worse  than  the  first,  to  all  but 
the  sweet  bride  herself.  Her  mind  had  now  taken  a  more 
calm  and  religious  view  of  the  case.  She  repeated,  at  in- 
tervals and  pauses  in  her  father's  ejaculatory  prayer — 

"Yes — oh,  yes — His  will — His  holy  will  be  done  !  The 
Loi-d  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away — blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  for  ever  !  We  shall  meet  again — oh,  yes — • 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

"  '  A  few  sliort  years  of  evil  p.ost, 

A\'e  reacli  tlie  fiajipy  sliorc 
M'licrc  deatli-ilividud  friends  at  last 
Shall  meet,  to  part  no  more.' 
0  father,  is  not  that  a  gracious  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation!" 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  William 
Wilson. 

The  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  told  that  the  sagacious 
dog  liad  left  his  master  floundered,  and  unable  to  extricate 
himself  in  a  snow  wreath  ;  that  the  same  faithful  guide  had 
taken  the  searchers  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  Wilson 
just  in  the  act  of  falling  into  a  sleep — from  which,  indeed, 
but  for  the  providential  sagacity  of  his  dog,  he  had  never 
wakened;  and  that,  by  means  of  some  spirits  which  they  had 
taken  in  a  bottle,  they  comph.'tely  restored  and  conducted 
him  home. 
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r.ives  tlicrc  out  witli  soul  so  Jead' 
as  not  now  to  image  the  happy  meeting  betwixt  hiiile  and 
l)ri(iegroom  ;  and,  above  all,  the  influence  which  this  trial 
liad  upon  the  happiness  and   religious   character   of  their 
future  married  and  prosperous  lot? 

It  is,  indeed,  long  since  I  have  laid  aside  the  pack — to 
which,  after  a  good  education,  I  had  taken,  from  a  wandering 
propensity — and  taken  up  my  residence  in  the  flourishing 
village  of  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire;  living,  at  (irst,  on  the 
profits  of  my  shop,  and  now  retired  on  my  little,  but,  to  me, 
ample  competency  ;  but  I  still  have  great  pleasure  in  paying 
a  yearly  visit  to  my  friends  of  Jlitchclslacks,  and  in 
recalling  with  them,  over  a  comfortable  meal,  the  interesting 
incidents  of  the  snow  storm,  179 J. 


THE  MEDAL. 

The  good  cflects  resulting  from  a  laudable  emulation,  are 
observable  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  the  true  principle 
of  progression  and  improvement ;  and,  though  it  maj'  change 
its  form  and  its  name,  is  apparent  througliout  all  the  stages 
of  man's  progi-css.  The  spirit  of  competition  at  school  is 
among  its  first  indications,  and,  under  the  name  of  emula- 
tion, it  is  highly  valued  as  a  means  of  acquiring  superiority  ; 
but  the  same  power  is  apparent  in  ambition, 

"  Tliat  last  and  strongest  tyrant  of  tlie  lieart ; 
and  between  these  two — the  first  and  last  of  our  active 
powers — how  many  forms  of  the  same  inspiring  principle 
might  be  discovered  I  But  the  twofold  spirit  of  good  and 
evil  is  apparent  in  all  things  ;  and,  while  much  good  has 
resulted  from  the  common  system  of  stimulating  the  emu- 
lation of  the  young,  there  is  unfortunately  a  danger  attending 
it,  resulting  from  an  infirmity  in  our  nature,  but  which  may 
lie  diminished  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  known.  Our 
meaning  and  moral  will  be  made  apparent  from  the  following 
genuine  narrative  of  a  distinguished  clevc  who  (and  there 
arc  many  such)  assimilated  the  medal  of  scholastic  merit 
to  the  badge  of  the  warrior,  acquired  at  the  termination  of 
a  campaign.  As  the  one  is  given  for  "  deeds  of  glory 
done,"  when  no  more  is  expected  of  the  veteran,  the  other 
was  viewed  as  a  final  triumph;  andvanit_y,  taking  the  place  of 
exertion,  urged  the  successful  scholar  to  the  biink  of  ruin. 

I  was  educated  in  a  Scottish  university,  where  prizes 
were  distributed  to  the  most  distinguished  students  in  each 
class  at  the  termination  of  the  session.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished prize  was  a  gold  medal,  value  ten  guineas,  the 
gift  of  a  departed  clcvc,  and  awarded  to  the  best  scholar 
in  the  mathematical  class.  Having  a  natural  turn  or  bias 
for  mathematical  pursuits,  I  applied  myself  night  and  day 
to  the  attainment  of  this  my  object  of  ambition  ;  and  this, 
too,  at  the  expense  and  neglect  of  all  the  other  classes  which 
I  attended.  I  was  a  very  imperfect  Latin  scholar,  I  knew 
almost  nothing  of  Greek,  and  held  the  unscientific  reasoning 
of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  in  great  contempt.  By  great 
labour,  and  after  a  severe  competition,  I  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing the  distinction  at  which  I  aimed,  and  saw  myself  blazoned 
in  several  newspapers  as  the  holder  of  this  distinguishing 
badge.  JMy  great  chum  at  college  was  a  ]\Ir  Donald 
Ferguson,  a  lad  of  a  staid  and  persevering  disposition,  of  a 
well-balanced  and  judicious  mind,  and  without  any  talents, 
apparently,  which  bespoke  future  distinction.  AVe  had  been 
friends  and  companions  at  school — our  parents  were  friends 
before  us — and,  although  we  dilfered  materially  in  disposition, 
this  did  not  prevent  the  closest  and  most  aftectionate  inter- 
course. Oh  I  such  recollections  as  now  rush  upon  ray  mind  ! — 
**  De-ar  liappy  scenes  of  innocence -and  ease — 
Scenes  of  my  youtli,  when  «very  sport  could  please  I" 


Ferguson  and  I  spent  whole  days  together  in  the  solitude  j 
of  nature,  with  nothing  but  the  deep  blue  and  fleecy  white 
over  head  ;  the  stunted  thorn  and  the  croaking  raven  above  , 
and  the  brawling  brook  and  trout-dimpled  pool  before  us. 
In  all  games  of  activity,  I  had  the  start  of  Ferguson,  and 
was  always  first  chosen  at  "  King  o'  Cantilon,"  "  the  dools," 
and  '■  shinty;"  but  he  had  the  advantage  again  of  me  in  feats 
of  strength  and  precision  of  eye — in  the  quoits  and  putting- 
stone.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose,  and  forget 
ting  my  narrative. 

Ferguson  would  often  admonish  me  that  I  was  giving 
offence  to  several  professors,    in   order  to  gain   the  good 
opinion  of  one,  and   that  the   applause  which   my  medal 
would  procure  for  me   might  be   too   dearly  bought  at  the      ' 
expense  of  every  other  department  of  study.     I   took  all     ' 
this   in  good   part,   but  without  altering,  in   the   least,  my      , 
conduct,  as  I  answered  that  my  friend  was  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  recommending  that  course  of  obscure  dili- 
gence to  me  which  he  by  nature  was  destined  to  pursue. 

In  consequence  of  the  eclat  of  the  medal,  I  had  an  invit- 
ation to  malve  one  of  a  pleasure  party  to  Koslin,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  being  introduced  to   some  young  ladies,     i 
who  had  previously  expressed  to  my  friend  Ferguson  a  wish 
to  make  my  acquaintance.  We  spent  a  most  delightful  da^" — 

"  'Midst  Roslin's  bowers  sae  brislit  .and  bonny, 
And  a'  the  sweets  o'  Ilawtliomden." 

The  ladies  were  young,  bright,  and  beautiful,  light  of  heart, 
and  delightfully  pleasing  in  manners  and  conversation.  I 
had  not  been,  jireviously,  accustomed  to  such  fascinating 
society  ;  and  I  felt  that  kind  of  intoxication  which  youth, 
innocence,  and  strong  passion  only  can  feel.  I  was  all  day 
off'  my  feet,  and  gave  way  to  every  manner  of  fun,  frolic, 
and  foolery,  to  shew  that,  though  I  was  an  immense  phi- 
losopher, I  was  still  a  man  in  every  pulse  and  vein.  Thcra 
was  in  this  happy  group  one  divine  countenance  ;  an  eye 
so  blue,  and  so  soft,  and  so  penetrating — lips  that  moved  in 
meaning,  and  held  every  instant  communication  of  the  most 
electric  character,  «itha  little  playful,  almost  wily  dimple, 
which  gave  the  most  varied  fascination  to  a  check  of  sun- 
shine and  almost  rosy  hue.     Iler  foim 

"  W.as  fresher  than  tlie  mominp  rose 
^^^len  tlie  dew  wets  its  leaves — unstained  and  pure 
As  is  tlie  lily  -or  the  mountain  snow.''  ' 

In  a  word,  as  you  will  easily  perceive,  I  was  captivated  ;     ] 
and  could  do  nothing  all  the  ensuing  night  but  toss  and     i 
think,  and  think  and  toss,  till  nature  at  last  steeped  me     i 
anew,  not  in  forgetfulness,  but  in  all  the  motley,  medley     J 
joys  and  gambols  of  Roslin.     I  had  now  become  a  student     I 
of  divinity  ;  but  all  study  was  with  me  at  an  end.     No     I 
party   of  young   people — particuLirh*  ■where  young    ladies    •! 
were  concerned — could  be  held  without  me  ;  and  1  had  the     ] 
very   great  misfortune  to  be  talked  of  by  them  as  mon- 
strous clever.     The  young  lady  to  whom  I  had  so  long  paid 
particular  attention,  and  at  whose  house  (that  of  the  widow 
of  a  respected  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  I  had 
long  been  a  habitual  and  a  welcome  guest,  at  last  consented 
to  receive  me  in  future  in  the  light  of  a  lover.     AVe  walked 
it,  talked  it,  and  laughed  it  from  morning  to  night,   "as 
other  lovers  do,"  and  scarcely  thought  of  either  the  past  or 
the  future,  being  so  completely  engrossed  with  tlie  present. 
Time  flew  by  on  angel  wings,  fleeting  .ns  bright,  and  the 
period  of  my  examiiiition,  previous  to  my  receiving  license, 
at  last  apcronched       I  had  all  the  while  a  secret  misgiving 
that  I  would  not  stand  a  trial,  in  the  rrcsbytcry  of  Edin- 
burgh  in   particular  ;    but   I   had  no   other  residence   for 
several  years  and,  consequently,  no  other  w.iy  of  becoming 
a  licentiate.     As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  mother  of 
my  betrothed,    through    her   interest    with    the    Duke   of 
Queensberry's  factor,  had  every  chant  e  of  procuring  me  a 
presentation  the  moment  I  w.is  qualified  to  accept  of  it  ; 
land  both  she  and  her  daughter  would  is  soon  linve  dreamt 
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111;;!  I  woulil  f;ill  in  njiOTinij:;  my  oyrs  as  in  olitaiiiinf;  (lie 
indispensable  requisite  of  a  iieonse.  What  I  had  antieijiated 
however,  actually  took  jilace  :  I  was  found  so  deficient  in 
tlio  classics  of  Greece  and  Home,  that  my  license  was 
delayed,  anil  I  was  remitted  for  twelve  months  to  my 
studies.  This  was  a  degree  of  disgrace  and  degradation 
which  altogether  unmanned  nie.  1  could  not  face  my 
hcloved  Mary,  or  her  mother,  or  any  of  my  own  frien<ls  and 
acquaintances,  under  sucli  circumstances.  Sleep  fled  my 
eyes,  and  my  mind  became  unhinged.  Existence  itself 
iieeame  a  prsitive,  insup])ortable  misery.  1  fled  to  the 
mountains  ;  but  they,  through  all  their  glens  and  streams, 
liad  tongues  that  syllabled  beloved  names,  which  I  wished, 
were  it  possible,  to  forget.  IVherever  I  went,  the  horrors 
of  the  past  were  ever  present.  People  seemed  to  me  to 
stop  and  jioint  the  fingi  r  of  scorn  at  me  from  every  street 
and  door-wa_y.  At  last,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  I  rashly  resolved 
on  self-distruetinn,  and  plunged  headlong  into  Lcilh  har- 
bour. I  have  the  sound  of  the  v.aters  still  in  mj'  ears,  and 
tliat  sound  will,  I  verily  believe,  remain  till  that  of  the  last 
trumpet  shall  mingle  with  it.  When  I  awoke  from  seem- 
ing nonentity,  I  was  surrounded  by  many  and  unknown 
faces  ;  and  my  passage  back  to  life  was  more  terrific  and 
])ainful  by  far  than  my  exit.  I  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  warm  bed,  and  undergoing  the  means  of  resuscitation. 
"  JFucli  kinder,"  thought  I,  "  had  ye  been  to  let  me  go." 
I^fy  name,  parentage,  i*v-e.,  iiaving  been  ascertained,  my 
father  was  written  to,  and  I  was  kept  in  close  custody  till 
his  arrival.  ]\Iy  faiher  was  a  respectable  farmer  in  Dum- 
friesshire, and  immediately  hurried  me  away  to  my  native 
glen.  j\Iy  mother  met  me  with  tears  ;  but  they  were  those 
of  sympathy  and  afleetion,  and  one  word  of  reproach  she 
never  uttered.  1  became  gradually  more  and  more  calm  ; 
but  at  times  the  thoughts  of  the  paradise  which  I  had 
lost,  and  the  liell  I  had  earned,  would  throw  me  absolutely 
into  convulsions.  The  calmness  which  gathered  over  my 
soul  was  not  that  of  resignation — it  was  the  settled  gloom  of 
despair.  lieligion  was  talked  of  and  pressed  upon  me  ; 
but  as  j'ct  I  had  no  settled  views  on  that  subject.  I  neither 
believed  nor  disbelieved  :  1  was  willing,  when  the  subject 
obtruded  itself  upon  my  thoughts,  to  get  rid  of  it  the  best 
way  I  could.  At  last  my  melancholy  gradually  undermined 
a  naturally  good  constitution,  and  it  was  manifest  to  my 
medical  adviser  that  I  was  verging  towards  that  degree  of 
weakness  and  decay  which,  under  various  distinctive 
appellations,  is  sure  to  terminate  in  death.  A  change  of 
scene  was  urged,  and  I  was  hurried  away  to  Saturness 
l^oint,  that  I  might  inhale  the  sea  breeze,  and  be  interested 
in  new  objects.  This  measure  was  at  first  partially  success- 
ful ;  but,  happening  to  see  a  newspaper  one  day,  in  which 
the  settlement  of  my  more  steady  companion  in  the  very 
church  which  I  had  once  destined  for  myself  was  mentioned, 
and  reading  in  the  very  same  page  a  notice  of  his  marriage 
"itli  my  beloved  Jlary,  I  became  immediately  frantic. 
For  years  my  mind  was  so  far  unhinged  that  a  person  ^vas 
appointed  to  watch  my  motions,  and  guard  me  from  self- 
destruction.  "  Oh,  that  cursed  medal  !"  was  I  heard  again 
and  again  to  exclaim  ;  "  it  is  to  this  I  have  to  trace  my 
every  wo."  What  I  endured  during  this  dark  and  fearful 
night,  no  power  of  f.incy  can  image,  no  pen  can  describe. 
Ilorresco  referein!. 

As  God  would  have  it.  the  person  who  Avas  thus  associated 
with  me  night  and  day  "'as  religiously  disposed,  and  took 
occasion,  when  opportunity  served,  to  lead  my  mind  to 
serious  subjects — to  talk  of  eternity,  immorlalitv,  heaven, 
and  hell.  Often  did  I  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  strive,  to 
resume  my  former  inditference  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  The 
very  pos^ibilili/  o(  such  awful  truths  was  terrific.  I  awoke 
all  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  my  imminent  danger. 
I  found  that  I  was  sleeping  on  a  parapet,  from  which  to  fall 
was  certain  death.     I  fled  with  all  possible  speed  to  the 


(uilv  city  of  refuge — to  the  reili'mptlon  that  is  in  Christ, 
Jesus.  I  grasped  the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  the  energy 
of  a  dying  creature.  I  hugged  the  very  IJible  to  my  bosom, 
and  read  it  night  and  day.  Our  conversations  \\ere  pro- 
tracted, ar.d,  to  me,  ultimately  delightful.  I  found  that  th'  re 
was  mercy  even  to  tlie  (7//(/' of  siiuiers,  and  I  regarded  my- 
self as  personally  referred  to  in  the  gracious  intimation. 
With  the  perception  and  cultivation  of  gospel  truth,  my 
health  gradually  rallied,  and  my  mind  assumed  a  more 
balanced  attitude.  It  was  about  this  time  that  my  father 
died,  and  the  superintendence  of  a  pretty  exten-ive  sheep 
f«rm  naturally  devolved  upon  me.  This  avocation,  uncon- 
genial as  it  was  to  my  college  p\irsuits  and  feelings,  still 
occupied  my  attention,  and  w  ithdrew  me  from  reflections  of 
no  very  pleasing  nature.  In  cultivaling,  or  rather  in  re. 
newing  my  acquaintance  with  the  soil,  and  with  its  produc- 
tions, vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  I  felt  that  I  was  placed 
as  it  were  in  the  outer  vestibule  of  (Hod's  temple.  Into  the 
holy  of  holies,  through  the  blessed  mediation,  I  had  already 
been  introduced,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  behold  the 
outer,  as  well  as  to  contemplate  the  inner  courts  of  so 
stupendous  an  erection.  "  The  shepherd  of  Israel  neilber 
slumbers  nor  sleeps.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice.  He  shall 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  streams  that  run 
amongst  the  hills.  Mount  Carmel,  Jlount  Zion,  Blount 
Iloreb."  These  and  similar  expressions,  in  which  llie  Jewish 
Scriptures,  in  particular,  abound,  came  home  to  my  newly 
renovated,  and,  I  tru.st,  regenerated  perceptions,  with  a 
vividness  and  a  force  formerly  unknown.  I  seemed  to  my- 
self to  be  a  dweller  on  the  mountains  of  Jacob  and  amongst 
the  tents  of  Israel,  as  my  flocks  scattered  themselves  on  the 
hill  side,  or  pursued  the  green  pasturage  by  the  streams  of 
waters.  There  was  a  harmony  and  correspondence  betwixt 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  life,  of  which  I  every  day  became 
more  and  more  aware. 

About  this  time  we  received  intimation  of  the  death  of 
my  father's  brother,  who  had  gone,  early  in  life,  to  King- 
ston, in  Jamaica,  and  had,  by  prosperous  adventures  as  a 
merchant,  realized  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  After 
various  delays  and  much  peculation,  the  residue  of  his 
fortune,  together  with  his  will,  was  transmitted  home,  and  I 
found  myself,  as  mv  father's  heir-male,  entitled  to  upwards 
of  £10,000.  My  mother  had  already  greatly  declined, 
indeed  she  never  fully  r.allied  after  my  father's  death  ;  and 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  papers  respecting  the  inherit- 
ance arrived,  I  had  to  perform  the  last  sad  duties  to  one  of 
the  best  of  parents.  Alas  !  that  ever  my  unhappy  conduct 
should  have  occasioned  pain  and  anxiety  in  a  bosom  where 
pure  affection  and  undcfiled  religion  habitually  resided  !  I 
had  the  consolation,  hoivever,  to  receive  my  motlier's  blessing 
in  her  parting  breath,  and  to  hear  her  construe  my  miscon- 
duct and  misfortunes  into  merciful  dispensations  of  a  wise 
Providence,  who  is  ever  bringing  good  out  of  seeming  evil. 
"  And  better  tliencc  again,  and  better  stUI, 
lu  infinite  proj^ession." 
The  lease  of  the  farm  having  expired  in  a  year  after  this, 
I  did  not  think  of  continuing  on  a  spot  which  suggested  so 
many  recollections  connected  with  the  departed  ;  so  I  at  once 
removed  to  furnished  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  and  gi-adually 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  my  still  surviving 
friends.  Amon'gst  these  was  the  mother  of  my  Alar}',  who 
informed  me  that  her  daughter  was  now  a  widow  and  with- 
out famih-,  and  was  expected  in  a  month  or  two  to  return 

to  her  old  fireside  from  the  Jlanse  of- .     I  do  not  know 

how  it  was,  but  I  trembled  all  over  at  this  information,  and 
an  image,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  almost  obli- 
terated from  ni}'  memory,  now  rose  before  me  in  all  its  ori- 
ginal loveliness.  The  two  months  appeared  to  me  two 
twelvemonths,  till  I  again  saw,  and  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  the  onl^-  woman  whom  ray  soul  had  ever  lo^cd.     JIu 
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tuul  cxjilanations  touk  place  :  slic  had  married  my  friend 
Ferguson,  under  tlie  impression  tliat,  if  not  dead,  I  was  con- 
fined in  a  lunatic  asylum;  and  Iiad  only  consented,  after  all,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  her  mother.  It  was  but  yesterday  that 
we  had  a  most  delightful  drive  to  Roslin,  where  I  renewed  my 
addresses,  and  have  hecn  accepted.  I  have  taken  a  neat 
cottage  near  Hawthorndcn,whereI  mean  to  spend  with  Jlary 
the  remainder  of  my  days,  if  not  in  the  fervour  of  young 
love,  at  least  in  the  more  enduring,  pcrhaps,and  more  rational 
endearments  of  mutual  aflection,  friendship,  and  esteem. 
The  medal  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  my  sufl'erings, 
I  have  at  this  moment  stispended  before  me,  in  my  stud_\<^ 
that  I  may  be  ever  reminded  of  that  false  step  which,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  might  have  ruined  both 
soul  and  body  for  ever.  If  it  shall  be  in  God's  providence 
that  I  am  blessed  with  any  pledges  of  affection  by  my  dear 
Jlarv,  I  shall  endeavour  to  save  them  from  the  danger  which 
I  so  narrowly  escaped  ;  yet,  so  strangely  commingled  are  the 
good  and  bad  things  of  life — so  very  delicately  are  the  fine 
threads  that  go  to  form  the  web  of  our  moral  system  con- 
nected and  interlaced — that  it  requires  a  hand  finer  than 
mere  man's  to  remove  some  of  the  dingy  lines,  so  as  to  restore 
to  the  whole  that  beauty  it  possessed  when  spread  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden.  If  we  take  from  the  noble  steed  the  emulation 
that  may  hurry  him  over  the  precipice,  we  will  see  him 
distanced  at  the  next  St  Leger.  Must  we,  tlien,  secure  the 
good,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  attendant  evil  J'  The  answer 
does  not  seem  difficult.  Let  emulation  be  by  all  means 
encouraged  ;  but  Itt  all  teachers  and  parents  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  fortunate  competitors,  the  true  value  of 
tlie  prize  won.  And  whilst  efforts  are  made  in  one  direc- 
tion, let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  a  useful  education  com- 
prehends brcddih  as  well  as  length  ;  and  that  the  depart- 
ments which  have  been  neglected  may  prove,  in  future  life, 
those  of  the  most  essential  value  in  promoting  success  and 
seeming  happiness. 


PEAT-CASTING  TIME. 

In  the  olden  times,  there  were  certain  fixed  occasions  \vhcn 
frolic  and  labour  went  hand  in  hand — when  professional  duty 
and  kind-hearted  glee  mutually  kissed  each  other.  The 
"  rocking"  mentioned  by  Burns — 

*'  On  F;istening\s  E'en  we  had  a  rocking" — 
I  Still  see  in  the  dim  and  hazy  distance  of  the  past.  It  is 
onl}'  under  the  refractive  medium  of  vigorous  recollection 
that  I  can  again  bring  up  to  view  (as  the  Witch  of  Endor 
did  Saul)  those  images  that  have  been  reposing,  "  'midst  the 
wreck  of  things  that  were,"  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Yet 
my  early  boyhood  was  familiar  with  these  social  senile 
and  juvenile  festivities.  There  still  sits  Janet  Smith,  in  her 
toy-mulch  and  check-apron,  projecting  at  intervals  the  well 
filled  spindle  into  the  distance.  Beside  her  is  Isabel  Kirk, 
elongating  and  twirling  the  yet  unwound  thread.  Nanny 
Nivison  occupies  a  crccpn  on  the  further  side  of  the  fire, 
(making  the  third  Fate  !)  with  her  scars.  Around,  and  on  bed 
sides,  are  seated  Lizzy  Gibson,  with  her  favoured  lad  ;  Tani 
Kirkpatrick,  with  his  joe  Jean  on  his  knee  ;  Rob  Paton  the 
stirk-herd  ;  and  your  humble  servant.  And  "  now  the  crack 
gaes  round,  and  who  so  wilful  as  to  put  it  by  ?"  The  story 
of  past  times;  the  report  of  recent  love-matches  and  mis- 
carriages ,  the  gleeful  .song,  bursting  unhid  from  the  young 
heart,  swelling  forth  in  beauty  and  in  brightness  like  the 
waters  from  the  rock  of  Jleribah  ;  the  occasional  female 
remonstrance  against  certain  mclcome  impertinences,  in  shape 
of,  "  Come  now,  Tarn — nane  o'  yer  nonsense."  '■  Mill  !  I  say. 
le  peaceable,  and  behave  yersel  afore  folk.  'Od,  ye''ll 
6(iuee?e  the  very  breath  out  o'  a  body." 

"  Till  in  a  social  glass  o'  strunt. 

They  [larted  oft' careering 

6u  sic  a  iiigi.t." 


"  Yt'vc  heard  a  lilting  at  our  cwcs-milking." 

How  few  01  the  present  generation  have  ever  heard  of  this 
"  lilting,"  except  in  song  !  It  is  the  gavest  and  sunniest 
season  of  the  year.  The  young  lambs,  in  their  sportive 
whiteness,  are  coursing  it,  and  bleating  it,  responsive  to  their 
dams,  on  the  hill  above.  The  old  ewes  on  the  plain  are 
marching — 

"  The  labour  much  of  man  and  dog" — 

to  the  pen  or  fold.  The  response  to  the  clear-toned  bleat 
of  their  woolly  progeny  is  given,  anon  and  anon,  in  a  short, 
broken,  low  bass.  It  is  the  raven  conversing  with  the 
jack-dav.-  ! — all  is  bustle,  excitement,  and  badinage. 

"  Wecr  up  that  ewe,  Jenny  lass.  AVha  kens  but  Lei 
woo  may  yet  be  a  blanket  fur  you  and  ye  ken  wha,  t( 
sleep  in  !" 

"  llaud  yer  tongue,  Tammie,  and  ganghame  to  yer  booki 
and  yer  schooling.  Troth,  it  will  be  twa  days  ere  the  craws 
dirty  your  kirk  riggin  ! " 

Wouf,  wouf,  wouf! — bee, hee,  hee! — hoch,  hoch,  hoch! — 
there  in  they  go,  and  in  they  are,  their  horny  heads  wedged 
over  each  other,  and  a  trio  of  stout,  well-made  damsels, 
with  petticoats  tied  up  "  a  la  breeches,"  tugging  away  at 
their  well-filled  dugs. 

■'  Troth,  Jenny,  that  ewe  will  waur  ye  ;  'od,  I  think  ye 
hac  gotten  baud  o'  the  auld  tup  himsel.  He's  as  powcrfu, 
let  me  tell  ye,  as  auld  Francie,  wham  ye  kissed  sae  snug 
last  nicht  ayont  the  peat-mou." 

"  Troth,  at  woel,  Tarn,  ye're  a  fearfu  liar.  They  wad  he 
fonder  than  I  am  o'  cock  birds  wha  wad  gie  tippence  for 
the  stite  o'  a  liowlct." 

"  Ilowlet  here,  howlet  there,  Jenny,  yc  ken  wccl  his 
auld  brass  will  buy  30U  a  new  pan." 

At  this  crisis  the  crack  becomes  general  and  inaudible 
from  its  universality,  mixed  as  it  is  with  the  bleating  of 
ewes,  the  barking  of  dogs,  together  with  the  singing  of 
herd-laddies  and  of  your  humble  servant. 

Harvest  is  a  hlytho  time  !  Jlay  all  the  charms  of 
"  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  him"  who  shall  first 
invent  a  reaping  machine  !  The  best  of  all  reaping  machines 
is  "  the  human  arm  divine,"  whether  brawny  and  muscular, 
or  soft  and  rounded.  The  old  woman  of  sixty  sits  all  yeai 
long  at  her  domestic  occupations — 30U  would  deem  her 
incapable  of  any  out-door  exertions;  but,  at  the  sound  of 
the  harvest-horn,  she  renews  her  youth,  and  sallies  fortl 
into  the  harvest-field,  with  hook  over  shoulder,  and  a  heart 
buoyant  with  the  spirit  of  the  season,  to  take  her  place  and 
drive  her  rig  with  the  youngest  there.  The  half-grown 
boy  and  girl  of  fourteen  are  mingled  up  in  duty  and  in 
frolic,  in  jest  and  jibe,  and  jeer  and  laugh,  with  the  stoutest 
and  the  most  matured.  Jlothers  and  daughters,  husbands 
and  wives,  and,  above  and  bejond  all,  " lads  and  lasses, 
lovers  gay  !"  mix  and  mingle  in  one  united  band,  for  honest 
labour  and  exquisite  enjoyment  ;  and  when  at  last  the 
joyous  kirn  is  won — when  the  maiden  of  straw  is  borne 
aloft  and  in  triumph,  to  adorn  for  twelve  months  the  wall  of 
the  farmer's  ben — when  the  rich  and  cooling  cuids  and 
cream  have  been  ram-horn-spooned  into  as  many  mouths 
as  there  are  persons  in  the  "  toun" — then  comes  the  mighty 
and  long-anticipated  festival,  the  roasted  ox,  the  stewed 
sheep,  the  big  pot  enriched  with  the  cheering  and  inebriat- 
ing draught,  the  punch  dealt  about  in  ladles  and  in  jugs, 
the  inspiring  fiddle,  the  maddening  reel,  and  the  Highland 
Hing. 

"  rre  cannot  but  remember  such  tilings  were, 
And  were  most  dear  to  us  I" 

Hay  harvest,  too,  had  its  soft  and  delicate  tints,  resembling 
those  of  the  grain  harvest.  As  the  upper  rainbow  curves  and 
glows  with  fainter  colouring  around  tlie  interior  and  the 
l)righter,  so  did  the  hay  harvest  of  yore  anticipate  and  ]irc- 
figurc,  as  it  were,  tlie  other.     The  hay  tedded  to  the  sun  ; 
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(lie  Iiarc'footcJ  lass,  liiT  locks  floarting  in  the  breeze,  lier 
rli-eka  redolent  of  youth  ami  Jicr  e3es  of  joj',  scattering 
or  collecting,  carting  or  ricking  the  swcetlj'-sceuted  meadow 
produce,  under  a  June  sun  and  a  blue  sky  ! 

"  Oil,  to  fcul  iis  I  l.avc  flit, 
Oi-  lie  wluit  I  Ii:ivo  lii-eii! 

the  favoured  lover,  namely,  of  that  youthful  purity,  luiw 
in  its  fourteenth  summer — myself  as  pure  and  all  unthink- 
ing of  aught  hut  alfection  the  most  intense  and  feelings 
the  most  soft  and  unaccountable. 

'  All,  little  Jid  tliy  motlior  tliiuk, 

Tliat  Jay  alie  crailled  tlico, 
What  l.-iiiils  thou  liadst  to  travel  in. 
What  Jcith  thou  liadst  to  dee  !" 

Poor  Jeanie  Johnston  !  I  have  seen  her,  only  a  few  ueeks 
■igo,  during  the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly,  sunk  in 
)overlv,  emaciated  by  disease,  the  wife  of  an  old  soldier, 
himself  disabled  from  work,  tenanting  a  dark  hovel  in 
Pipe's  Close,  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  upper  district  of  Dumfriesshire — the  land  of  my 
birth,  and  of  nil  those  early  associations  which  cling  to  nie 
as  tlie  mistletoe  to  the  oak,  and  which  are  equally  hallo tved 
with  that  druidical  excrescence — there  are  no  coals,  but  a 
superabundance  of  moss  ;  consequently,  peat-fires  are  very 
goieral/j/  still,  and  were,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
uiiii'crsalli/  made  use  of;  and  a  peat-fire,  on  a  cold  frosty 
night  of  winter,  when  every  star  is  glinting  and  goggling 
through  the  blue,  or  when  the  tempest  raves,  and 

**  There's  no  a  star  in  a'  the  cary" — 
is  by  no  moans  to  be  despised.  To  be  sure,  it  is  sliort-lived — 
but  then  it  kindles  soon  ;  it  does  not,  it  is  true,  entertain 
us  with  fantastic  and  playful  jets  of  flame — but  then  its 
light  is  full,  united,  and  steady  ;  the  heat  which  it  sends 
out  on  .all  sides  is  superior  to  thatiof  coals.  AVood  is  sullen 
and  sulky,  whether  in  its  log  or  faggot  form.  It  eats  away 
into  itself,  in  a  cancer  ignition.     But  the  blazing  peat — 

"  TliG  Ijleczing  inp;le  and  the  clean  licartli-stane" — 
is  the  very  soul  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  But  then 
peats  must  be  prepared.  They  do  not  grow  in  hedges,  nor 
vegetate  in  meadows.  They  must  be  cut  from  the  black 
and  consolidated  moss  ;  and  a  peculiarlj'-constructed  spade, 
with  a  sharp  edge  and  crooktd  ear,  must  be  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  into  the  field  of  operation  must  be 
brought,  at  casting-time,  the  spidemen  with  their  spades; 
and  the  barrowmcn,  and  women,  boys,  and  girls,  with  their 
barrows ;  and  the  breakfast  sowans,  with  their  creamy  milk, 
cut  and  crossed  into  circles  and  squares  ;  and  the  dinner 
.stew,  with  its  sappy  potatoes  and  gusty-onioned  mutton 
fragments ;  and  the  rest  at  noon,  with  its  active  sports  and 
feats  of  agility,  and,  in  particular,  with  its  jumps  from  the 
moss-broiv  into  tlie  soft,  marshy  substance  beneath — and 
thcrebi)  hangs  mi/  lale,  which  shall  be  as  short  and  simple 
as  possible. 

One  of  the  loveliest  visions  of  my  boyhood  is  Nancy 
Morrison.  She  was  a  )'ear  or  so  older  than  me  ;  but  we 
went  and  returned  from  school  together.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  poor  widow  woman,  who  supported  herself,  in 
a  romantic  glen  on  the  skirts  of  the  Queensberry  Hills,  by 
bleaching  or  whitening  webs.  In  those  days  the  alkalis 
and  acids  liad  not  yet  superseded  the  slower  progress  of 
wiiitening  green  linen  by  soap-boiling,  tramping,  and  alter- 
nate drying  in  the  sun,  and  wetting  with  pure  running 
water.  JMany  is  the  time  and  oft,  that  Nanny  and  I  have 
wielded  the  watering-pan,  in  this  fairy,  sunny  glen,  all  day 
long.  AVhilst  the  humble-bee  boomed  past  us,  the  mavis  oc- 
cupied the  thorn-tree,  and  the  mother  of  Nanny  employed 
herself  in  some  more  laborious  department  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, Nanny  and  I  have  set  us  down  on  the  greensward — 
iti  Ictiaci  grnmine — played  at  chucks,  "head  him  and  cross 
him,"  or  some  such  amusement.  At  scliool,  Nanny  had  ever 
a  faithful  defender  and  avenger  in  me  ;  and  I  have  even 


jiurloined  ajipdcs  and  gooseberries  from  the  castle  garden — . 
and  all  for  the  love  I  bore  "  to  my  Nanny  (J  ! " 

I  know  not  that  any  one  has  rightly  described  a  first 
love.  It  is  not  tlie  love  of  man  and  woman,  though  that 
be  fervent  and  tcriible — it  is  not  the  love  of  mere  boy  and 
girlhood,  though  that  be  disinterested  and  engrossing — 
but  it  is  the  love  of  the  period  of  life  ^^hieh  unites  the  two. 
"  Is  there  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within  him"  who 
does  not  recollect  it  ?  Is  there  a  woman  who  lias  passed 
through  the  novitiate  of  fifteen,  who  has  not  still  a  distinct 
impression  of  the  feeling  of  which  I  speak.  It  is  not  sexuid, 
and  yet  it  can  only  exist  bi  twixt  the  sexes.  It  is  the 
sweetest  delusion  under  which  the  soul  of  a  created  being 
can  pass.  It  is  modest,  timid,  retiring,  bashful;  yet,  in 
absence  of  the  adored — in  seclusion,  in  meditation,  and  in 
dreams — it  is  bold,  resolute,  and  determined.  There  is  no 
plan,  no  design,  no  right  conception  of  cause  ;  j"ct  the  cfleci 
is  sure  and  the  bliss  perfect.  Oh,  for  one  hour — one  little 
hour — from  tlio  thousands  which  I  have  idled,  S])orted, 
dreamed  away  in  the  company  of  my  darling  school-com- 
panion Nancy  I 

Will  jSIather  was  about  two  years  older  than  Nancy — a 
fine  youth,  attending  the  same  school,  and  evidently  an 
admirer  of  Nancy.  Mine  was  the  love  of  comparative 
boyhood  ;  but  his  was  a  passion  gradually  ripening  (as 
the  charms  of  Nancy  budded  into  womanhood)  into  a 
manly  and  matrimonial  feeling.  I  loved  the  girl  merely  as 
sudi — his  eye,  his  heart,  his  whole  soul  were  in  his  future 
bride.  JIarriage  in  no  shape  ever  entered  into  my  compu- 
tations; but  his  eager  look  and  heaving  bosom  bespoke  the 
definite  purpose — he  anticipated  felicity.  I  don't  know 
exactly  why,  but  I  was  never  jealous  of  Will  IMather — we 
were  companions  ;  and  he  was  high-souled  and  generous, 
and  stood  my  friend  in  many  perilous  quarrels.  I  knew 
that  mt/  pathway  in  life  was  to  be  afar  from  that  in  which 
Nancy  and  AVill  were  likely  to  walk  ;  and  I  felt  in  my 
heart  that,  dear  as  this  beautiful  rose-bud  was  to  me,  I  was 
not  man  enough — I  was  not  peasant  enough  to  wear  it  in 
my  bosom.  Had  Nancy  on  anv  occasion  turned  round  to 
be  kissed  by  me,  I  would  have  fled  over  muir  and  dale,  to 
avoid  her  presence — and  yet  I  had  often  a  great  desire  to 
obtain  that  favour.  Once  indeed,  and  only  once,  did  I  obtain, 
or  rather  steal  it.  She  was  sitting  beside  a  bird's  nest,  the 
young  ones  of  which  she  was  feeding  and  cherishing — for 
the  parent  birds,  by  the  rapacity  of  a  cat,  had  recently 
perished.  As  the  little  bills  were  expanding  to  receive 
their  food,  her  countenance  beamed  with  pity  and  benevo- 
lence. I  never  saw  even  her  so  lovely — so,  in  a  moment, 
I  had  her  round  the  neck,  ;ind  clung  to  her  lips  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  creature  drowning.  But,  feeling  at  once  the 
awkwardness  of  my  position,  I  took  to  my  heels,  becoming 
immediately  invisible  amidst  the  surrounding  brushwood. 

Such  was  "  Will  Jlather,"  and  such  was  "Nancy  Jlor- 
rison  "  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking.  A\'e  must 
now  advance  about  two  or  three  years  in  our  chronology, 
and  find  Will  possessed  of  a  piece  of  information  wliicli 
bore  materially  on  his  future  fortunes.  Will  was  an  illegi- 
timate child.  His  mother  liad  kept  the  secret  so  well 
that  he  did  not  know  his  father,  tliough  he  had  frequently 
urged  her  to  reveal  to  him  privately  all  that  she  knew  of 
his  parentage.  In  conversing,  too,  with  Nancy,  his  now- 
afiianced  bride,  he  liad  expressed  similar  wishes  ;  whiht  she, 
with  a  becoming  and  feminine  modesty,  had  urged  biro  not 
to  press  an  aged  parent  on  so  delicate  a  point.  At  last  the 
old  woman  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  on  her  death-bed 
and  at  midnight,  revealed  to  lier  son  the  secret  of  his  birth. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  proprietor  in  tlie  parish,  and  a  much 
respected  man.  The  youth,  so  soon  as  he  had  closed  Iiis 
mother's  eyes,  hurried  otV,  amidst  the  darkness,  to  the  abode 
of  his  father,  and,  entering  by  a  window,  was  in  his  father's 
bcd-chamlier  and  over  his  body  ere  lie  was  fully  awake. 
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John  Scott !"  said  the  son,  in  a  firm  and  tenihle  tone, 
grasping  his  parent  meantime  convulsively  round  the  iieck 

"  John  Scott  of  Auchincleuch,  /  am  Ihi/  sun!" 

The  conscience-stricken  culprit,  being  taken  by  surjjrise, 
and  almost  imagining  this  a  supernatural  intimation  i'rom 
heaven,  exclaimed,  in  trembling  accents — 

"  I>ut  who  are  you  that  makes  this  averment  ?" 
"  I  am  thy  son,  father — oh,  I  am  thy  son  !  " 
Will  could  no  more  ;  for  his  heart  was  full,  and  his  tears 
dropped  hot  and  heavy  on  a  father's  face. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  parent,  after  a  convulsive  solemn  sob — 
(0  heaven  !  thou  art  just  !) — "  Yes,  thou  arl  indeed  my 
son — mv  long-denied  and  ill-used  boy — whom  the  fear  of 
the  world's  scorn  has  tempted  me,  against  all  the  yearnings 
of  my  better  nature,  to  use  so  unjustly.  But  come  to  my 
Ijosom — to  a  father's  bosom  nun,  for  1  know  that  voice  too 
ivell  to  distrust  thee." 

In  a  few  months  after  this  interesting  disclosure,  John 
Scott  was  numbered  with  his  fathers,  and  Will  Scott  (no 
longer  Mather)  became  Laird  of  Auchincleuch. 

Poor  Nancy  was  at  first  somewhat  distressed  at  this  dis- 
covery, which  put  her  betrothed  in  a  position  to  expect  a 
liif'her  or  genteeler  match.  But  there  was  no  cause  of 
alarm.  Will  was  true  to  the  back  bone,  and  would  as  soon 
liave  burnt  his  Bible  as  have  sacrificed  his  future  bride. 
After  much  pressing  for  an  early  day,  on  the  part  of  the  lover, 
it  was  agreed,  at  last,  that  the  marriage  should  take  jilaceat 
"  Peat-Casting  Time,"  and  that  Nancy  should,  for  the  last 
time,  assist  at  the  casting  of  her  mother's  peats. 

I  wish  I  could  stop  here,  or  at  least  proceed  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  happy  nuptials  of  Will  Scott  and  Nancy 
Jlorrison,  the  handsomest  couple  in  the  parish  of  Cluseburn. 
But  it  may  not  be  !  These  eyes,  which  are  still  filled  (though 
it  is  farty-eight  years  since)  with  tears,  and  this  pen,  which 
trembles  as  I  proceed,  must  attest  and  record  the  catas- 
trophe. 

Nancy,  the  beautiful  bride,  and  I,  (for  I  was  now  on  the 
point  of  leaving  school  for  college,)  agreed  to  have  a  jump 
for  the  last  time,  (often  had  we  jumped  before,)  from  a 
suitable  moss  brow. 

"  JMy  frolicsome  days  will  sune  be  owre,"  she  cried, 
Laughing  ;  "  the  guidwife  of  Auchincleuch  will  hae  some- 
thing else  to  do  than  jump  frae  the  moss-brow;  and,  while 
my  name  is  Nancy  Morrison,  I'll  hail  the  dules,  or  jump 
wl'  the  best  o'  my  auld  playmates." 

"  Weel  dune,  Nancy!"  cried  I ;  "  you  are  now  to  be  the 
wife  o'  the  Laird  o'  Auchincleuch,  when  your  jumping 
days  will  be  at  an  end,  and  I  am  soon  to  be  sent  to  college, 
where  the  only  jump  I  may  get  may  be  from  the  top  of  a 
pile  of  old  black-letter  folios — no  half  sae  guid  a  point  of 
advantage  as  the  moss-brow." 

"  There's  the  Laird  o'  Auchincleuch  coming,"  cried  Peggy 
Chalmers,  one  of  the  peat-casters,  who  was  standing  aside, 
along  with  several  others.  "  He's  nae  langer  the  daft  Will 
Jlather,  wha  liked  a  jump  as  weel  as  the  blythest  swankie 
o'  the  barn-yard.  Siller  maks  sair  changes  ;  and  yet,  wha 
wad  exchange  the  Will  Scott  of  Auchincleuch,  your  rich 
bridegroom,  Nancy,  for  the  Will  Mather,  your  auld  lover? 
Dinna  tempt  Providence,  my  hinny  !  The  Laird  winna  like 
to  see  his  bride  jumpin  frae  knowe  to  knowe  like  a  daft 
giglet,  within  a  week  o'  her  marriage." 

"Tout!"  cried  Nancy,  bursting  out  into  a  loud  laugh  ; 
"  see,  he's  awa  round  'oy  the  Craw  Plantin,  and  winna  see 
us — and  whar's  the  harm  if  he  did.^  Come  now,  Tammie, 
just  ae  spring  and  the  last,  and  Til  wad  ye  my  karae  against 
your  cravat,  that  I  beat  ye  by  the  length  o'  my  marriage 
slipper." 

"  AVecl  dune,  Nancy  !"  cried  several  of  the  peat-casters, 
who,  leaning  on  their  spades,  stood  and  looked  at  us  with 
pleasure  and  approbation.  The  Laird  had,  as  Nancy  said, 
crossed  over  by  what  was  called  the  Craw  Plantin,  and  was 


now  out  of  sight.  To  make  the  affair  more  ludicrous — 
for  we  were  all  bent  on  fun — Nancy  took  out,  from  among 
her  high-built  locks  of  auburn  hair,  her  comb — a  present 
from  her  lover — and  impltdged  it  in  the  hands  of  Billy 
Watson,  along  ^vith  my  cravat,  which  I  had  taken  ofl'  and 
handed  to  the  umpire. 

"  Here  is  a  better  moss-brow,"  cried  one  at  a  distance — 
and  so  to  be  sure  it  was,  for  it  was  much  higher  than  tlif 
one  we  had  fixed  upon,  and  the  landing  place  was  soft  and 
elastic.  Our  practice  was,  always  to  jump  together,  so  that 
the  points  of  tlie  toes  could  be  measured  when  both  the 
competitors'  feet  were  still  fixed  in  the  moss.  AVe  mounted 
the  moss-brow.  I  was  in  high  spirits,  and  Nancy  could 
scarcely  contain  herself,  for  pure,  boisterous,  laughing  glee. 
I  went  oft',  but  the  mad  girl  could  not  follow,  for  she  was  sliL' 
holding  her  sides  and  laughing  immoderately  I  asked  hei 
what  she  laughed  at.  She  could  not  tell.  She  was  under 
the  influence  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  cachinations  that 
sometimes  convulse  our  diaphragms  without  our  being  able 
to  tell  why,  and  certainly  without  our  being  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  them.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  the  fire  of  her 
glee  shone  bright  in  her  eve.  I  took  my  postilion  again. 
''  Now !"  cried  I ;  and  away  we  flew,  and  stuck  deeply  iu  the 
soft  and  spungy  moss.  I  stood  with  my  feet  in  the  ground, 
that  the  umpire  might  come  and  mark  the  distance.  A 
bmd  scream  broke  on  my  ear.  I  looked  round,  and,  dread- 
ful sight !  I  saw  Nancy  lying  extended  on  the  ground, 
with  the  blood  pouring  out  at  her  mouth  in  a  large  stream. 
She  had  burst  a  blood  vessel.  The  fit  of  laughing  which 
preceded  her  eff"ort  to  leap,  had,  in  all  likelihood,  dis- 
tended her  delicate  veins,  and  predisposed  her  to  the  un- 
app3'  result. 
'I  he  loud  scream  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  bride- 
groom,  who  came  running  from  the  back  of  the  Craw  Plant- 
The  sight  appalled  and  stupified  him.  He  cried  for 
explanation,  and  ran  forward  to  his  dead  or  dying  bride,  in 
wild  confusion.  Several  voices  essa_ved  an  explanation,  but 
none  weie  intelligible.  I  was  as  unable  as  the  rest  to  satisfy 
the  unhappy  man  ;  but,  though  we  could  not  speak  intelli- 
gibly, we  could  act,  and  several  of  us  lifted  her  up.  This 
tep  sealed  her  fate.  The  change  in  her  position  produced 
another  stream  of  blood.  She  opened  her  ej-es  once,  and 
fixed  them  for  a  moment  on  Will  Scott.  She  then  closed 
them,  and  for  ever. 

I  saw  poor  Nancy  caiTied  home.  Will  Scott,  who  upheld 
her  head,  fainted  before  he  proceeded  twenty  yards,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  take  his  place.  I  was  almost  as  unfit  for  the  task  as 
himself — for  I  reproached  myself  as  the  cause  of  her  death.  I 
have  lived  long.  Will  the  image  of  that  procession  ever  pass 
from  my  mind  .''  The  blood-stained  moss-ground  —  the 
bleeding  body — the  trailing  clothes — the  unbound  locks, 
are  all  before  me.  I  can  proceed  no  further.  Would  that 
I  could  stop  the  current  of  my  thoughts  as  easily  as  that  of 
this  feathered  chronicler  of  sorrow  !     But^ 

"  Tlicre  is  a  silent  sorrow  licre, 

A  pricf  I'll  ne'er  imp.irt  ; 
It  lire:ithcs  no  sigli,  it  sheds  no  te.ir 

Uut  it  consumes  my  lieai't." 

I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  add,  that  Will  Mather  still 
remains  a  bachelor,  and  that,  on  every  visit  I  make  ti 
Dumfriesshire,  I  take  ni)-  dinner,  solus  cum  solo,  at  Auchiii- 
cleugh,  and  that  many  tears  are  annually  shed,  over  s 
snug  bottle,  fur  poor  Nancy. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  OF  OUTFIKLDIIAUOH. 

PiiE  old  property  of  Eyr\'mount — belonging  to  a  sept  of 
tlie  Graemes  tlmt  iind  at  a  former  period  emigrated  to  tliat 
'oc.ditv,  not  far  from  the  Borders  of  Scotland,  and  possessed. 
It  the  time  we  speak  of,  by  Hugo  Gra;me,  a  man  somewhat 
advanced  in  years — was  (for  it  has  latterly  been  broken  down 
into  small  portions)  one  of  the  finest  small  possessions  of  a 
commoner  that  could  be  seen  in  the  fairest  part  of  Scotland. 
Compact,  and  divided  into  two  portions — one  of  the  richest 
irable  soil,  and  another,  where  the  mansion-house  stood,  of 
planted  ground, adornedbygreentrees  andHowering  shrubs — 
it  was  just  that  kind  of  property  which,  tilling  the  purse 
and  pleasing  the  eye,  a  man  of  sense  and  a  lover  of  nature 
would  choose  to  occupy  and  draw  the  rents  of.  The  proprie- 
tor of  this  fine  retreat — Hugo,  of  the  fourlli  generation  of 
these  Gr.Tjaies — was  the  very  worst  kind  of  man  that  cnuld 
have  been  placed  upon  such  an  estate  ;  for  he  held  that  kind 
of  middle  station  between  the  exclusive  great  and  tlie  note.K- 
clusive,  which,  producing  discontentment  with  what  is  :n 
one's  power,  and  generating  an  ambition  seldom  realized, 
neutralizes  all  the  advantages  of  independence,  and  changes 
the  gifts  of  Providence  into  gilded  evils.  The  property  was 
to)  small  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  those  whom  he  wished 
to  associate  with,  while  it  was  too  extensive  to  admit  of 
its  proprietor  being  classed  with  many  of  the  neighbouring 
lairds.  Yet  his  pride  struggled  with  the  physical  impos- 
sibilities with  which  the  limited  nature  of  Eyrymount 
surrounded  him  ;  and  his  life  for  many  years  had  been  occu- 
pied by  a  series  of  efforts  to  make  up,  by  art  and  diplomacy, 
what  could  not  be  wrung  from  his  patrimonial  inheritance. 
His  wife,  Jlndam  Gra;ine — as  she  was  styled  by  the  neigh- 
bours, from  her  possession  of  a  pride  equal  to,  if  not  trans- 
cending that  of  her  liusband — was  the  daugliter  of  a  rich 
banker,  who,  after  her  marriage,  lost  bis  wealth,  and,  of 
course,  the  charm  which  procured  for  him  the  enviable  title 
of  father-in-law  to  Hugo  Gramme  of  Eyrymount,  the  fourth 
lineal  heir  of  the  southern  sept  of  the  Grammes.  The  pride 
which  had  been  generated  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  lady 
by  expectation,  was  not  relinquished  with  her  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  fortune  that  had  taken  to  itself  "  the  wings  of 
the  morning."  Bringing  in  this  way  no  riches  to  her  hus- 
band, she  did  not  leave  behind  her  the  evils  which  generally 
attend  them  arul  often  survive  them  ;  and  the  hundred 
thousand  pounds  she  expected  to  succeed  to,  tliough  now 
in  the  pockets  of  other  peo])le,  and  feeding  a  pride  of  a 
more  legitimate  kind  in  the  bosoms  of  the  possessors, 
founded  that  kind  of  claim  to  honour  which  a  ragged  heir 
of  a  thousand  acres  which  have  been  out  of  his  family  for 
fifty  years,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  assume,  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  his  grandfather  having  been  the  laird.  The 
pride  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  Eyrymount,  strong  in 
the  original  stems,  was  strengthened,  but  not,  like  the 
forest  crab-apple,  improved,  by  the  mutual  ingrafture  of 
connubial  sympathy  ;  and  they  strained  and  pulled  together 
in  their  eftorts  to  stretch  the  income  of  Eyrymount  into 
the  means  of  supporting  a  state  to  which  it  was  inadequate. 
An  only  child — a  female,  of  considerable  pretensions  to 
beauty,  simple  and  humble  and  highly  interesting  in  her 
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manners,  and  called,  after  hei  mother,  Dione,  a  lithMif  uhich 
Madam  Cineme  was  very  ju'oud — added  c(msiderably  to  the 
pride  of  the  haughty  couple.  They  expected  "  to  turn  her 
to  account,"  and  had  already  fixed  their  eyes  on  an  old 
rich  nabob,  called  IJenjamin  Kice,  who  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Pansey  Lodge,  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  very 
suitable  and  easy  kind  of  jjcrson,  wlio  .vould  likely  have  no 
objection  to  enter  without  much  struggle  into  the  matri- 
monial noose.  They  never  thought  of  consulting  Dione 
on  the  sidiject ;  for,  though  they  did  not  dispute  that  she  had 
"  some  interest"  in  the  afi^air,  they  took  for  granted  that,  as 
one  of  the  family,  slie  was  solicitous  for  the  enhancement  of 
its  fortunes,  and'  would  at  once  sell  herself  for  the  good  of 
the  Grammes  of  Eyrymount.  The  nabob  was  not  averse,  a* 
least  in  the  first  instance,  to  partake  of  the  fine  dinners, 
served  up  as  a  costly  kind  of  bait  at  Eyrymount  House. 
The  dyspepsia,  which,  along  with  his  rupees,  he  had  caught 
in  India,  made  him  nice  in  the  .selection  of  his  food  and 
wine;  and  no  costwas spared  bythe  fortune-hunting  Amphy- 
trions,  to  procure  for  him  whatever  might  please  his  palate. 
Neither  had  the  nabob  any  disinclination  to  feast  bis  eyes  on 
the  fair  face  of  Dione,  who  received  his  looks  and  attentions 
very  much  in  the  way  that  children  do  that  emetic  Indian 
shrub,  called  ipecacuanha.  The  tyranny  of  her  prouu 
mother,  however,  prevented  her  from  shewing  symptoms  of 
displeasure,  when  she  felt  herself  subjected  to  his  scrutiny  ; 
and,  as  yet,  no  hint  had  been  given  that  he  was  selected  as 
the  man  who  was  to  make  her  "  happy  for  life." 

Next  to  the  getting  off  of  the  fair  Dione  in  a  carriage  and 
four,  and  repairing  his  fortunes  with  the  fortune  of  her 
husband,  Hugo  Graeme  had  long  sighed  for  getting  back 
the  merk-land  of  Outfieldhaugh,  formerly  a  part  of  Eyry- 
mount, and  very  foolishly,  as  lie  thought,  given  off  from  the 
estate,  by  his  grandfather,  Murdoch  Gra;me,  to  a  favourite 
friend,  at  a  small  yearly  feu  of  only  a  pound  sterling.  Tliispro- 
pcrty  was  now  a  very  pretty  place  ;  having  been,  by  the  first 
feuar,  embellished  by  plantations  and  fanciful  shrubs,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  had  grown  up  and  covered  the  high 
parts  with  an  umbrageous  clothing  of  variegated  hues,  which 
glittered  in  the  setting  sun  with  a  splendour  ^^h'th  coidd 
too  well  bo  seen  from  the  windows  of  Eyrymount.  The 
envied  place  had  been  taken  from  the  main  estate  in  the 
most  awkward  and  provoking  manner  possible  ;  for,  in  place 
of  being,  what  its  name  implied,  an  outfield,  it  lay  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Eyrymount,  and  was  composed  of  the  best 
land  of  the  property,  besides  enjoying  the  finest  prospect  on 
any  part  of  the  estate.  Beyond  all,  it  was  for  ever  in  the  eye 
of  the  gazer  from  the  casements  of  the  old  house  ;  and  the 
original  feeling  of  regret  was  embittered  by  a  daily  accession 
of  dis])leasure,  as  strangers  at  Eyrymount  pointed  out  to 
the  laird  the  beautiful  spot,  and  asked  whether  it  formed 
part  of  the  old  domain. 

The  fault  committed  by  Murdoch  Gramme,  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  cured  by  Hector  Gneme,  the  father  of  Hugo 
who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevail  upon  the  pro- 
prietor of  Outfieldhaugh  to  dispose  of  it  again  to  him, 
whereby  the  integration  of  the  old  estate  wou.d  be  effected, 
while  another  jiroperty  could  easily  be  procured  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  seller,  who  had  no  family  feelings  or  prejudices 
to   gratifv,  liy   clinging   to  his  possession.      These   efforts 
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however,  liad  provnl  vain  ;  for  the  proprietor  of  Outfield- 
haun-h  was  just  as  fond  of  his  merk-hmd  as  Grasme  was  of 
Oiis  larger  possessions  ;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  get  angry,  as 
lie  was  well  entitled  to  do,  when  solicited  to  part  with  his 
property,  to  gratify  a  family  pride  he  despised,  because, 
perhaps,  he  had  no  family  of  his  own  of  which  he  could 
be  otherwise  than  ashamed.  The  wish  which  had  actuated 
Hector  Grasme  through  life  was  transmitted  to  his  son  on 
his  deathbed  ;  particular  directions  having  been  given  in 
liis  will  that  his  heir  should  be  upon  the  watch,  night  and 
day,  to  pounce  upon  Oulfieldhaugh,  and  reincorporate  it 
with  the  main  estate,  and  a  hint  added,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  being  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
that  great  object  should  be  accomplished.  This  hint  was 
only  the  .advice  which  Hector  himself  had  followed. 

"  Honesty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  getting  back  of 
what  should  never  have  been  given  away,"  said  the  dying 
man  to  Hugo,  who  sat  by  his  bedside  after  the  clergyman 
liad  departed.  "  I  have  examined  all  the  rights,  charters, 
infeftments,  rctours,  and  what  not,  and  held  them  up  to 
the  light,  to  see  if  1  could  detect  what  the  lawyers  call 
'  erasures  ;'  but,  though  I  never  could  see  daylight  through 
tliem,  your  quicker  eyes  may  be  more  successful.  There's 
a  clause  in  them,  binding  the  heirs  of  Outfieldhnugli  to 
lend  the  charters  to  us  as  the  superiors.  I  forced  a  loan 
of  tlie  title-deeds  upon  that  clause,  and  had  a  good  fire  in 
my  library,  which  I  looked  at  often,  and  then  at  the  charter 

again,  and  then  at  the  fire  again  ;  but — but — but" And 

with  these  words  on  his  tongue,  old  Hector  Gra;me,  who 
was  called  the  honest  laird  of  Eyryraount,  expired. 

The  recommendation  of  old  Hector  was  not  lost  upon 
Hugo,  who  recollected,  particularly,  the  hint  about  the  li- 
brary fire  ;  but  a  slight  legal  education  he  had  received  in 
liis  youth  taught  him  that,  as  the  charters  had  been  regis- 
tered at  Edinburgh,  the  library  fire  could  not  aid  him  in 
getting  back  Outfieldh.augh.  After  he  became  satisfied  of 
tliis,  but  not  before,  he  "disdained,"  as  he  said,  "  to  reacquire 
the  property  in  the  manner  recommended  by  old  Hector, 
who  kneV  nothing  about  the  act  161 7;  besides,  how  could  he 
get  the  titles,  without  an  obligation  to  redeliver  them 
'  within  a  reasonable  time  and  under  a  suitable  penalty  ?'  " 
He  resolved  upon  another  plan  ;  but  whether  it  was  less  dis- 
honest than  the  speedy  mode  recommended  by  old  Hector, 
and  afl'ected  to  be  despised  by  him,  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  world.  This  much  may  be  said  for 
Hector's  project — that  he  had  the  merit  of  philosophizing  ; 
for,  though  the  qualities  of  phlogiston  had  already  been 
pretty  well  ascertained,  the  effects  of  its  application  to  the 
rights  of  another  person's  property  had  not  often  been  ex- 
irained,  except  by  the  anti-philosophical  fifteen  who  sit  in  the 
Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  foolishly  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  by  musty  acts  of  parliament  and  old 
precedents.  The  mode  adopted  by  Hugo,  again,  was  purely 
empirical,  and,  besides,  suggested  to  him  by  a  change  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  proprietorship  of  Outfieldhaugh. 

Some  time  previous  to  our  historical  era,  the  proprietor 
of  the  envied  property  died,  without  children  and  without 
any  settlement.  His  heir-at-law  was  a  poor  hind,  called 
Nashon  Heatherton — a  name  given  to  him  by  his  father, 
who  believed  that  a  Scripture  appellation,  taken  ad  apertu- 
rrnn  hililiorum,  or  chance  opening  of  the  Bible,  would  be 
attended  with  luck — a  belief  well  justified  by  the  result. 
Nashon  had  got  little  or  no  education,  and,  though  a  remark- 
ably good-looking,  stalwarth  countryman,  was  accounted  shy, 
if  not  simple — an  idea,  however,  derived  merely  from  his 
appe.irance,  which  denoted  no  great  mental  vigour,  though 
the  truth  was,  that  he  had  more  wit  than  his  neighbours, 
being  only  "  shy  of  using  it,"  and  having  a  perverse  plea- 
sure in  leading  people  astraj',  while  he  enjoyed  the  unpro- 
fitable errors  that  were  continually  made,  in  imputing  to 
him   a   facility  of  being  imposed  upon.     The  intelligence 


that  the  hind,  Nashon  Heatherton,  had  succeeded  to  Out 
fieldhaugh,  produced,  apparently,  greatly  more  effect  upon 
the  public,  who  were  not  to  benefit  by  it  to  the  extent  of 
a  farthing,  than  upon  the  "  fortunate  youth"  himself;  who, 
when  the  attorney  told  him  of  his  luck,  replied,  with  a  smile, 
that  "  he  had  nae  faith'  in  lawyers,  an'  wad  be  cautious  in 
takin  possession  o'  an  estate,  till  he  was  satisfied  he  was 
the  true  heir."  Nashon  liad  no  intention  of  being  very 
difficult  to  be  satisfied  on  the  point  of  right ;  but  some  who 
did  not  understand  the  vein  of  his  humour,  said  he  was  an 
idiot  who  could  not  distinguish  good  from  evil. 

When  Nashon  Heatherton  took  possession  of  Outfield-  I 
liaugh — a  step  he  adopted  without  the  necessity  of  the  appli-  ' 
cation  of  force,  contrary  to  the  ideas  entertained  by  his 
neighbours — he  was  waited  upon  by  his  superior,  Ilugo 
Groeme,  who  went  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  the 
dimensions  and  properties  of  the  new  proprietor,  with  a  view 
to  his  ulterior  schemes,  which  he  had  been  remodelling 
from  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  devolution  of  the  envied 
right  on  an  obscure,  illiterate,  and  simple  hind. 

''  I  am  come,  sir,"  said  Hugo,  as  he  entered  the  h.all  of 
Outfieldhaugh,  and  accosted  Nashon,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  finely  furnished  apartment,  occupied  in  "  glowrin  frae 
him" — "  I  am  come  to  wish  you  joy  of  a  possession  which 
has  come  to  you  witliout  expectation  ;  and,  therefore,  must 
yield  j'ou  pleasure,  greater  and  of  a  different  kind,  than 
acquisitions  of  property  generally  do,  even  to  heirs." 

"  I  haena  felt  it  yet,"  replied  Nashon,  looking  up  to 
Graime  with  a  curious,  arch  expression  of  face.  "  The  auld 
hoosekeeper,  Esther  Jlaclean,  has  been  cryin  a'  day  aboot 
the  beauties  o'  the  place  ;  but  she  says  there's  nae  conies 
on't,  sae  there  can  be  little  amusement  either  for  me  or 
Birsey,  wha  sits  growlin  there  because  he's  no  at  his  auld 
quarters  at  Conybarns." 

"  We  have  more  foxes  than  conies  in  these  quarters,' 
replied  Grfeme,  struck  with  the  cause  of  complaint  stated  in 
limine  by  the  new  proprietor. 

"  I  suppose  sae,"  replied  Nashon,  eyeing  Graeme  express- 
ively ;  "  there's  nae  want  o'  them  in  ony  quarter ;  but 
they'i-e  easily  got  quit  o' ;  for,  whar  there's  nae /«/<■*,  there's 
nae  foxes.     We  had  nane  o'  them  at  Conybarns." 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  grateful  recollection  of  that  place,"  j 
said  Graeme.  "  Old  Langbane,  the  laird  of  it,  would,  I  ! 
understand,  sell  it.     You  should  purchase  it."  ' 

"  I  hae  ancugh  o'  propertv,"  replied  Nashon,  "  when  I 
hae  Outfieldhaugh — maybe  owre  muckle." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  Graeme.  *'  I  me.in, 
that  you  should  sell  Outfieldhaugh,  and  buy  Conybarns 
with  the  price."  < 

"  That  wadna  be  ill  to  do,"  said  Nashon  ;  "  for  they  say  ■ 
the  laird  of  Eyrymount  has  a  keen  ee  to  the  place  ;  but 
dinna  ye  think  I  should  just  be  doin  wi't  ?  There's 
owre  muckle  wood  on't,  but  that  can  be  easily  niende  I 
wi'  a  guid  axe  ;  an'  I  can  get  a  breed  o'  conies  frae  Cony- 
barns." 

"Useful  improvements,"  said  Grserae,  staring  at  Nashon, 
and  unable  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  an  idiot  or  a  wag. 

"  I  hae  ither  changes  i'  my  head,"  replied  Nashon,  "  if  I 
could  be  at  the  trouble  o'  bringin  them  oot.  I  like  a  stir 
aboot  a  place.  There's  some  fine  waterfa's  i'  the  dell  yon- 
der ;  but  what's  a  waterfa  withoot  a  mill.''  Folk  rin  at"  r 
thae  things,  an'  seem  to  like  the  noise  o'  the  dashin  w.r 
but  hoo  muckle  mair  noise  wad  there  be  if  there  \v 
guid  birlin  spinnin  mill  alangside  o'  them.''  Besides,  thort  s 
some  life  aboot  a  mill — the  swearin  o'  the  men  spinners,  the 
screighln  o'  the  hizzics,  their  love-makins  i'  the  green 
haughs,  their  penny  waddins  i'  the  ale-houses.  It's  fhae 
things  that  mak  a  country  place  lichtsome.  I  wonder  that 
Eyrymount  hasna  mair  sense  than  to  keep  his  place  sae 
quiot.     I'll  shew  him  an  example." 

"  That  may  not  suit  his  taste,"  replied  Grasnie  at  a  losi 
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wliiit  to  saj-;  for  lie  liiid  some  suspicions  tliat  Naslinii 
knew  him.  and  the  introduction  of  himself  «as  now  made 
a  difficult  matter. 

"  It's  impossible,  sir,"  said  Nashon  :  "  would  it  no  suit 
his  taste  to  mak  siller .''  Tlicy  say  he  spends  weel  ;  and, 
while  his  waters  are  rinnin  to  the  sea,  -withoot  ca'in  a  single 
mill,  he  may  rin  dry — unless,  indeed,  Benjamin  lliec  mar- 
ries his  bonny  doehter,  Uione." 

"  I  am  thinkinf;  Esther  JIaelean  has  been  giving  you  the 
news  of  tlie  place,"  said  Griemc,  trying  to  smile,  but  unable 
to  get  beyond  a  grin. 

"  Ou  ay,  the  cratur  has  been  trying  to  amuse  me,"  said 
Nashon  ;  "  for  she  couldna  bear,  she  said,  to  see  me  sitlin 
i'  tlie  middle  o'  this  big  ha',  lookln  frae  mc.  an'  thinkin  o' 
the  luintin  o'  the  conies  o'  Conyliarns  ;  but  when  the 
mills  are  set  again  we'll  hae  something  to  keep  us  oot  o' 
hinger.  I  may,  peradventure,  think  too  o'  some  tanneries. 
It's  a  pity  to  lose  sae  muckle  oak  bark ;  an'  Jamie 
Skinner,  the  leather-merchant  o'  Peebles,  says  ho  could  sell 
as  mony  skins  as  I  could  gie  him." 

"  But  you  forget,  Mr  lleatherton,"  said  Grfcme,  begin- 
ning to  lose  temper,  "  that  you  have  only  a  servitude  to  a 
limited  extent  over  the  Well  Burn,  and  will  not  be  entitled 
to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  water." 

"  But  water  doesna  rin  up  the  brae,  sir,"  replied  Nashon. 
"  I'm  below  Eyr3-mount,  an'  my  neebors  below  me  winna 
object.  But,  after  a',  I  thii.k  o'  mony  things  1  never 
cxicute." 

"  I  hope  you  will  think  twice  about  these  things,"  said 
fir.Tcme.  "  I  merely  called  in,  as  a  neighbour,  to  wish  you 
'oy.     Good  morning  !" 

"  Guid  mornin,  sir  !"  replied  Nashon,  without  rising  from 
his  chair.  "That's  Eyrymount  himsel,"  he  continued, 
after  Gra;me  had  departed,  "  if  Esther's  account  o'  him  be 
correct.  Isna  that  the  laird  o'  Eyrymount,  Esther .''"  said 
he  to  Esther  IMaclean,  as  she  entered. 

"The  very  man,"  replied  Esther.  "  Was  he  wantin  to 
buy  Outfieklhaugh  frae  ye.''" 

"  Ou  ay,"  replied  Nashon  ;  "  but  I  tauld  him  I  intended 
to  build  spinnin  mills  an'  tanneries  on  the  Well  Burn." 

"An'  do  ye  intend  to  spoil  3'er  estate  in  that  way?" 
said  Esther. 

"It's  110  very  likely,"  replied  Nashon.  "The  value  o' 
Outfieldhaugh  lies  in  its  woods  an'  waterfa's  ;  an',  though  I 
pretended  to  like  the  whin  inuirs  o'  Conybarns  better,  it 
■was  only  to  bring  the  laird  oot,  an'  see  if  ye  were  rielit  in 
what  ye  tauld  me.     I  think  ye're  nearly  as  wise  as  niysel." 

While  Nashon  and  Esther  Maclean  were  thus  comparing 
notes,  Hugo  Grreme  returned  to  Eyrymount,  and  had  a 
confereiKe  with  his  lady  on  the  character  of  the  new  pro- 
prietor of  Outfieldhaugh. 

"  What  kind  of  a  boor  have  )"ou  found  this  new  proprie- 
tor of  your  old  estate.''"  said  the  lady,  as  he  entered.  "Is 
he  simple  enough  to  sell,  or  wild  enough  to  dissipate  it  by 
incurring  delit .''" 

"  He  is  either  the  most  arch  rogue  or  the  greatest  fool 
I  ever  met  in  my  life,"  replied  Gra?nie.  "  I  intended  to 
introduce  myself  after  the  first  salutation  ;  but  the  idiot 
began  talking  about  Eyrymount  as  if  he  thought  I  were 
some  one  else,  and  said  such  things  as  entirely  prevented 
me  from  making  the  declaration.  His  housekeeper  is  old 
Esther  Maclean,  whom  he  has  retained  ;  and  she,  who  bears 
us  no  good  feeling,  has  told  him  everything  he  requires  to 
know  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  us — that  is,  I  mean, 
if  he  has  wit  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it  ;  for  I  doubt 
yet  if  he  is  not  a  horn  idiot.  He  talked  about  hunting 
conies,  and  building  spinning-mills  on  the  Well  Burn,  like  a 
madman;  yet,  if  he  knew  whom  he  was  talking  to,  the.rc 
was  a  sense  in  his  madness  which  I  do  not  much  like" 

"  Did  you  ask  hini  if  he  would  sell  Outfieldhaugh  .■'" 
inquired  the  lady. 


"I  did,"  answered  Giicme ;  "and  his  answer  was  a 
(|uestion — '  Dinna  ye  think  I  should  just  be  doin  wit  ? 
What  could  you  make  of  a  person  who  could  return  such 
an  answer  to  a  plain  question  .-'" 

"  But  you  say  he  talked  of  hunting,"  said  the  lady. 
"  That  is  a  very  good  waj',  as  you  well  know,  of  getting 
into  debt." 

"  Yes,  hut  it  depends  on  the  game,"  replied  Grayme^ 
"  cony-hunting,  with  an  old  hairy  terrier  he  calls  Birscy, 
will  not  ruin  him,  even  if  he  found  any  conies  on  Outfield- 
haugh, which  I  defy  him  to  do." 

"  But  the  spirit  of  Nimrod,"  replied  the  lady,  "extends 
to  every  kind  of  game,  whether  real  statutory  game,  conies, 
or  pigeons.  Give  him  a  smack  of  reynard,  and  the  despic- 
able cony  w  ill  soon  be  left  to  its  burrow." 

"  If  he  has  wit  enough  to  distinguish  between  a  fox  and 
a  rabbit,"  said  Gra'me — "  which,  however,  I  doubt.  Every 
eifort  must,  no  doubt,  be  tried.  Outfieldhaugh  must  be  got, 
by  force  or  stealth.  It  must  be  Dione's  dowry,  when  she 
is  wedded  to  Benjamin  Kice  ;  and  when  he  dies,  as  he 
must  soon  do,  if  one  can  have  any  faith  .in  his  gamboge- 
coloured  skin,  we  shall  have  our  patrimonial  estate  entire  ; 
and  his  large  fortune  to  dash  away  with  in  successful  com- 
petition with  Sir  James  Feathorstone  of  Cockairney,  Sir 
George  Becket  of  Turfhall,  and  all  our  sporting  neighbours, 
who  at  present  outstrip  us  in  the  race  of  pleasure,  and 
excel  us  in  the  court  of  fashion.  The  question  is — How  is 
this  to  be  accomplished  ?  '  He  that  dares  well  fares  well,'  as 
the  saying  is  ;  and  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  try  to 
inoculate  this  piece  of  untenanted  spiritless  flesh  with  a 
little  of  the  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Pollux.  Hunting  and 
horse-racing  comprehend  within  themselves  all  sorts  of  ex- 
pensive dissipation.  If  he  joins  our  Soho  Club,  he  will 
require  money.  I  will  lend  it,  if  I  should  borrow  it  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  I  know  the  nature  of  an  adjudication." 

"  The  proj(  et  sounds  well,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but  I  must 
see  the  cony-hunter  myself,  for  women  are  better  judges  of 
men,  than  men  are  of  their  neighbours.  I  will  give  him  a 
dinner,  if  vou  will  give  him  a  present  of  a  hunter.  We 
must  blow  the  soap-bell  before  it  Hies  and  bursts." 

"  If  you  are  to  make  a  hclle  of  him,  you  must  indeed  pre- 
pare plenty  of  soap,"  said  Gramme,  smiling  at  the  cleverness 
of  a  vile  pun.  "  But,  without  a  juke,  he  is  a  good-looking 
boor,  were  he  washed.  A  cake  of  soap  with  your  invitation 
card  might  be  of  some  importance.  It  is  the  alpha  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman,  and  wc  must  begin  at  the  beginning." 

This  conversation  was  overheard  by  the  gentle  Dione,  \\\\o 
was,  in  no  small  degree,  interested  in  the  affair  propounded 
by  her  parents.  She  now  knew,  for  certain,  their  intentions 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  her  hand ;  and,  while  her 
judgment  disapproved  of  their  scheme,  which  was  unfair 
towards  the  simple-minded  (so  she  termed  him)  Heatherton, 
and  cruel  to  herself,  her  feelings  rebelled  against  a  union  with 
the  gamboge- colon  red  old  Indian,  who  had  already  ogled  hei 
into  a  sympathetic  jaundice.  The  process  of  her  thoughts  was 
extremely  favourable  to  calling  forth  a  strong  interest  in 
favour  of  Nashon,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  but  whom  she 
figured  to  herself  as  a  plain,  good-looking  man,  (as  indeed  he 
was,)  whose  simplicity  was  aliout  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
for  her  sake,  by  his  property  being  unjustly  \\  rested  from 
him  and  given  to  her,  as  a  dowry,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  with  a  man  she  hated.  Simple  as  she  herself  was, 
she  felt  inclined  to  counteract  these  ambitinus  and  unjusti- 
tiable  intentions  ;  and,  if  Nashon  Heatherton  had  been  known 
to  her,  and  in  any  way  worthy  of  her  affections,  she  would 
(so  she  theorised)  have  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
new  laird  of  Outfieldhaugh,  saved  him  from  ruin,  and  her- 
self from  an  interminable  grief. 

The  intensity  of  b.er  feelings,  called  up  by  what  she  liad 
overheard,  and  inflamed  by  the  workings  of  her  own  mind, 
drove  her  into  the  surrounding  woods  of  Eyrymount    whejc 
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she  nii"-Iit  weep  unobserved  ;  and  the  excited  state  of  her 
feelings  souglit  relief  by  the  natural  means  of  speak- 
ing out  her  ihouglits.  She  was  ovei heard  by  Naslion. 
They  spoke  An  explanation  took  place,  and  that  sympathy 
which  follows  often  on  mutual  knowledge,  led  the  way  to 
liive.  He  learned  from  her  her  own  unhappy  position,  and 
the  intentions  of  her  father  to  ruin  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  Outficldhaugh.  Proceeding  homewards,  he  thus 
aionologized  :  — 

"An'  sne  Eyrymount  wants  to  ride  me  to  the  devil, 
that  he  may  get  Outficldhaugh  !  He  maun  be  ignorant 
o'  the  siller  I  got  as  the  auld  laird's  executor,  besides 
the  estate  as  liis  heir.  Let  him  remain  in  his  igno- 
rance, an'  we'll  see  wha  will  ride  langest  an'  wha'U  keep 
strongest.  Jly  neck  has  as  niony  liths  in't  as  Eyrymount's 
craig;  an',  if  he  canna  get  Outfieidhaugh  except  by  stretchiu 
mine,  I'll  no'  get  his  dochtcr  Dione  without  gicn  his  a 
thraw.  Can  onybody  blame  me  .''  Am  I  no  fechtin  him  wi' 
his  ain  weapons  ?  and,  besides^  are  we  no  strugglin  for  the 
same  object — the  junction  o'  tlie  twa  estates  that  hae  been 
owre  lang  separated  .'" 

Continuing  his  train  of  thought  fi'.rther  than  we  think  it 
necessary  to  record  it,  Nashon  arrived  at  Outfieldhaugh 
House,  at  the  door  of  which  he  met  Esther  IMaclcan,  who 
presented  to  him  a  face  so  iull  of  expression,  that  the  ideas 
seemed  to  bo  struggling  in  all  parts  of  it  to  get  down  to  her 
mouth  for  vent.  It  was  clear  that  something  pertaining  to 
the  Eyrymount  family  had  occurred  during  the  few  hours' 
absence  f.f  her  master  ;  for  few  other  subjects  could  have 
produced  sucli  a  mute  loquacity  as  her  moving  wrinkles 
exhibited  as  Nashon  entered. 

"  Your  threat  to  big  spinniu  mills  on  the  Well  Burn  has 
liiggit  your  respectability,  guid  sir,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Kead 
that,  and  then  tak  a  turn  into  the  stable." 

Esther  handed  to  Nashon,  as  she  spoke,  a  letter  from 
Madame  Grreme,  finely  perfumed,  the  sight  and  smell  of 
which  produced  a  convulsion  in  the  old  simple  frame  of 
mind  of  the  quondam  hind,  which  he  did  not  care  about 
exhibiting  even  to  Esther.  The  application  of  his  large 
coarse  fingers  to  the  single  drop  of  scented  green  wax  with 
which  the  note  was  sealed,  produced  a  mysterious  kind  of 
feeling  of  awe  without  a  visible  cause,  which  was  entirely 
new  to  him;  and  the  great  array  of  Cupids  and  roses  stamped 
on  the  margin  of  the  fine  hot-pressed  paper,  completed  the 
effect  of  this  mute  Ariel  from  the  regions  of  high  life.  The 
note  was  as  follows : — 

"  j\lr  and  BIrs  Grecme  of  Eyrymount  present  their  re- 
spects to  Mr  Nashon  Ileatherton,  and  request  the  honour 
of  his  company  to  dinner  at  Eyrymount,  on  Wednesday 
se'enight,  the  15th  instant,  at  five  o'  clock." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  note  were  a  few  lines,  in  another 
and  a  bolder  hand,  to  this  effect : — 

"  Mr  Grame,  who  has  had  already  the  honour  of  con- 
versing with  Mr  Ileatherton,  presumes  upon  his  character 
of  feudal  superior  of  Outfieldhaugh,  to  mark  the  introduction 
of  a  new  vassal  bv  some  trifling  consideration  ;  and  therefore, 
and  as  the  Soho  Club  meet  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
respects  to  ]\Ir  Reynard  to-morrow  at  the  Shaking  liridge 
over  the  Hazel  Burn,  he  requests  5Ir  Heatherton's  accept- 
a.jce  of  his  favourite  hunter,  Springall,  and  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  at  the  chase." 

"  BIy  auld  maister  wad  hae  tauld  me  what  was  in  the 
letter,"  said  Esther,  turning  up  her  eyes  expressively  into  the 
face  of  Nashon. 

"  An'  vrr  new  ane  winna  refuse  ye  the  pleasure," 
answered  Nashon.  "  The  braw  folk  o'  Eyrymount  have  in- 
vited me  to  dinner  on  Wednesday  se'enight,  and  sent  me  a 
hunter,  for  the  chase,  the  morn,  at  the  Shakin  Bridge." 

"  An'  will  ye  gang.?"  said  Esther. 

"  Surely,"  replied  Nashon — "  ordinary  politeness  seems  to 
demand  it  ;  but  what  will  I  do  for  a  huntin  dress.''" 


"  V(  r  ancestor's  scarh  t  coat  winna  disgrace  his  heir," 
replied  Esther.  "  It's  up  i'  the  leather  kist,  i'  the  blue  par- 
lour yonder  ;  an'  I'll  mak  oot  to  get  a  len'  o'  a  pair  o'  boots 
frae  Squire  Hawthorn's  butler,  wha'll  never  let  on  the  thing 
to  his  maister." 

Nashon  smiled  at  the  idea  of  borrowing  a  pair  of  boots  ; 
but  pride  had  not  yet  in  him  attained  that  heiglit  which  en- 
ables its  votaries  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  obliga 
tion  of  a  loan,  and  he  chose  to  sport  Squire  Hawthorn's  boots 
and  Squire  Graeme's  horse  in  the  meantime,  to  pratifv  an 
object  which  would  require  still  greater  sacrifices.  Next  day, 
accordingly,  he  appeared  at  the  rendezvous,  where  he  in  a 
short  time  was  accosted  by  Eyrvmount,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  under  part  of  the  neophyte's  habili- 
ments. 

"  You  will  find  this  sport  better  than  cony-bunting,  Jlr 
Ileatherton,"  said  Evrymount,  laughing. 

"  Ou  ay,"  replied  Nashon  ;  ''  but  I  fear  it's  mair  expensive 
I  may  become  owre  fond  o't,  an'  the  rents  o'  Outfieldhaugh 
may  scarcely  hand  agen  the  expense." 

"  You  cannot  complain  yet,"  said  Evrymount,  looking 
signiticantly  at  Springall. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Squire  Hawthorn,  looking  as 
significantly  at  the  boots. 

"  No,"  replied  Nashon,  drawing  up  his  leg  a  little,  but 
immediately  throwing  it  down  again,  with  a  jerk  of  tlie 
stirrup — "  but  I  ken  my  weakness.  I  had  nae  less  than  nine 
terriers,  ance,  at  Cony  barns — a  perfect  pack  ;  an'  I  wadna 
wonder  to  see  me  hae  as  mony  fo.x-hounds — ay,  an' maybe  as 
mony  hunters.  I  fear,  Eyrymount,  I  maun  lay  a'  that  cost 
at  your  door." 

"  There s  no  sound  on  earth  like  the  tally-ho!"  cried 
Eyrymount,  delighted  with  Nashon's  views,  wiiich  seemed 
to  coincide  so  well  with  his  own.  "  You  will  be  a  true  son 
of  Nimrod,  an'  may  carry  away  the  gree  of  the  hunting-cup 
of  the  southern  sept  of  the  Gra?mes." 

"  I  like  baith  the  drinkin-horn  an'  the  tootin-horn,"  said 
Nashon  ;  "  an'  will  empty  the  ane  an'  fill  the  other  as 
weel's  ony  fox-hunter  i'  the  kingdom." 

"  Bravo  !  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  you,"  cried  Graeme. 

"  The  grey  lark  flees  highest  o'  a'  the  singin  tribe,"  replied 
Nashon,  "  an'  the  bright  gooldie  the  lowest.  Ye  canna 
ken  a  man  frae  his  coat,  ony  mair  than  ye  can  tell  whether 
a  cat  is  a  guid  hunter  frae  the  colour  o'  her  skin." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Squire  Hawthorn  ;  "  neither  can 
you  know  a  man  from  his  boots." 

"If  they're  borrowed,  ye  can  say  that  he's  a  cautious, 
savin  chiel  wha  wears  them,"  replied  Nashon  ;  '•  but,  if 
they're  bought  an'  no  paid,"  (with  a  significant  look  at  Haw- 
thorn, who  was  known  to  be  deep  in  debt,)  "ye  can  say  he's 
an  ass.  Is  the  horn  no  sounded  yet  ?  I'm  keen  to  set  at^'. 
5Iy  bluid's  getting  warm  wi'  the  thought  o'  the  throw  atl' 
an'  the  hark  on.     Ho  !  he  !  ho  !    tantivy  !  tantivy  !" 

And  Nashon  cracked  his  whip  as  he  thus  emulated,  by 
a  ioud  bellow,  the  spirit  of  the  huntsman. 

The  chase  began,  and  was  contintied  with  great  spirit. 
Reynard  displayed  his  usual  tact  ;   and  the  hounds,  Squire 
Hawthorn's   pack,  were  in   fine  blood.     Nashon's  tally-ho       ;• 
was  heard  ringing  loudest  in  the  woods  ;  his  horse  was  the       j 
finest  of  the  company  ;  and  he  scoured   on   like  the  wind, 
heedless  of  the    laugh   that    was   attempted    to    be    raised        ' 
against  him   by   Hawthorn,   who  had   told    several   of  his 
friends,  that  Springall,  which  once  belonged  to  him,  knew       i 
the  touch  of  the  heel  of  his  old  boots,  and,  if  they  did  not       ' 
take  care,  would  carry  the  clown  in  at  the  death,  and  shame 
the  whole  Soho  Club.     This  sportive  sally  was  successful 
in  more  ways  than  one  ;  for,  while  its  humour  was  well  cal- 
culated  to   produce  cachination,  there  was  a  ratiocination        , 
in  it  which  was  calculated   to  produce   a  lugubrious  reac- 
tion ;  for,  to  the  surprise  and  discomfiture  of  all  the  hunts- 
men, Nashon  Ilcathcrtop  was  the  onii'  individual  who  was 
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in  at  tlie  death — a  feat,  doululoss,  as  much  owinp;  to  the 
t.pccd  of  Springall  as  to  the  dauntlcssncss  of  tlie  rider,  who, 
however,  displayed  groat  power  of  horsemansliip  and  sur- 
prising presence  of  mind,  on  grounds  of  great  difl'icully  and 
danger. 

In  the  evening  the  clul)  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  llie 
proprietor  of  Naslion's  undcrfittings ;  and,  allhough  tlie 
borrower  had,  (Turing  the  day,  sullcrcd  the  gilics  of  the 
young  foxliunter,  he  did  not  think  that  cither  these  or  the 
relation  in  which  that  part  of  liis  dress  stood  to  the 
lender,  disqualified  him  from  eating  his  meat  or  drinking 
liis  wine.  That  he  would  he  dul)bed  the  butt  of  the  com- 
pany, ho  knew  before  he  went;  but  he  felt  himself  under 
the  obligations  of  a  peculiar  humour,  that  ruled  him  wiih 
a  power  paramount  to  other  considerations  ;  and,  in  tlic 
present  instance,  that  humour  was  itself  subservient  to 
objects  of  ambition  of  high  import — motives  that  led  him 
to  overlook  the  temporary  buzz  of  an  innocuous  raillery  on 
the  part  of  men  who  were  fast  going  to  a  destruction  which 
he  was  taking  active  means  to  avoid.  lie,  therefore,  put 
on  the  appearance  of  enjoying  the  fox-hunters'  peculiar 
mode  of  draining  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  laughed, 
sang,  drank,  and  even  essayed,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a 
sturdy  oath.  His  strenglh,  robust  health,  and  unsubdued 
constitution,  enabled  him  to  cope  with  the  strongest  of 
these  Tricongii  in  their  own  element,  wine  ;  and  when  the 
greni  cup  was  brought  in — which  was  generally  ■when  all 
parties  were  in  that  inte-rniediate  state  between  sense  and 
forgetfulness  which  demanded  in  charity  a  total  finisher,  to 
send  them  to  entire  oblivion  and  rest — he  was  as  sober  as  a 
judge.  A  quarter  of  an  liour  after  the  emptying  of  that 
fearl'ul  goblet,  the  fox-hunters  around  him,  who  had  been 
liigh  in  their  humour  of  drawing  "  rises"  out  of  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  slang  of  aquatic  sportsmen,  or  "  baiting  the 
badger,"  in  their  more  appropriate  dialect,  fell  at  his  feet, 
singing  as  they  descended,  "with  a  hey  ho  chevy!"  and  all 
groaning  in  rough  chorus.  lie  alone  sat  immoveable,  laugh- 
ing at  the  sleeping  pack  who  had  been,  during  the  night, 
following  him  wiih  th.eir  deep  mouths,  and  baying  forth 
their  humour.  Where  were  the)-  now  .''  Their  game  had 
become  their  whipper-in,  though  they  were  unconscious  of 
liis  whip.  Ho  took  Grseme's  hand  as  he  slept,  and  shook 
it  as  that  of  his  father-in-law  to  be,  and  wished  him  joy  of 
Outfieldhaugh.  lie  then  mounted  Springall,  and  sought 
his  home  and  his  bed. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Nashon,  dressed  and  scented 
in  great  style,  dined  at  Eyrymount.  There  were  present 
several  fox-hunters,  Benjamin  Rice,  and  others  of  the 
neighbours — none  of  all  whom  came  up  to  Nashon  in 
brilliancy  or  smell.  They  seemed  all  delighted  and  amused 
wiih  the  grotesque  figure,  excepting  Dione,  who  stared  at 
nim  in  sorrow  and  disappointment  ;  for  she  could  not  con- 
ceive how  so  sudden  a  transformation  from  simplicity  to 
gaudy  glitter  and  bad  taste,  could  have  taken  place  on  one 
who  appeared  to  be  gifted  with  prudence  and  good  sense. 
She  feared  the  hunter  had  turned  his  brain,  and  that  her 
father  and  mother  were  in  a  fair  way  of  seeing  their  scheme 
accomplished.  Her  pride  was,  moreover,  hurt,  when  she 
saw  the  man  whom  she  had  begun  to  love,  made  a  laugh- 
ing-stock to  a  whole  company,  including  the  hated  Benja- 
min Rice,  who  was  himself  exquisitely  fitted  for  filling  the 
high  office  so  unaccountably  occupied  by  the  plain  and 
cautious  Nashon  llcathcrton.  Nor  was  she  better  pleased 
with  his  conversation,  which,  while  his  old  Scotch  was 
retained  by  necessity,  was  directed  towards  subjects  which 
she  thought  he  despised — the  interminable  hunt,  the  turf, 
the  dog-kennel,  and  the  wassail  chamber. 

"  I  am  told,  Jlr  lleatherton,"  said  Benjamin  Rice,  "  that 
you  were  in  at  the  death  at  the  last  hunt,  and  that  you 
stood  the  great  cup  better  than  any  one  of  the  company." 

"  Ou  ay,"  replied  Nashon — "  1  hae  turned  a  great  sports- 


man, thanks  to  iCyrymount  i  an  no  a  bad  hand  at  the  bottle. 
I'm  at  present  on  terms  wi'  Gib  Cowper,  the  horse-jockey, 
for  twa  famous  hunters,  as  guid,  I  think,  as  Spring^ill. 
They're  baith  by  Bellerophon,  real  bluids  ;  but  he  asks  twa 
bunder  guineas  for  them,  an'  that  I  think  is  owre  muckle  ; 
I  otVcred  him  a  bunder  and  ninety." 

"  Where  arc  they  to  be  seen  ?"  inquired  Gra;me. 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  Nashon.  "  He  brought  them  to 
Outfieldhaugh  ;  but  wadiia  leave  them  in  my  stable,  till 
we  bargained.  He  said  he  would  ca"  again.  I  hae  been 
offered  Lord  Luxmore's  pack,  too,  at  four  hunder  guineas, 
fifty  head,  that  is  about  four  guineas  a  dog — owre  muckle 
dinna  ye  think,  Eyrymount .''" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Eyrymount — "  I'll  run  halves 
with  you." 

"  I'll  consider  o't,"  said  Nashon.  "  Ilis  Lordship  said  he 
wad  sec  me  again.  We'll  better  no  seem  owre  anxious — 
we  may  mak  a  better  bargain,  especially  as  they  say  he 
needs  money." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  wliispered  Hawthorn  to  Eyrymount, 
"  that  the  borrower  of  my  old  boots  has  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  keeping  a  pack  ?" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Eyrymount. 

"  Poor  simpleton  I"  said  Dione  to  herself,  with  a  sigh,  as 
she  looked  on  the  ruddy  cheeks  and  open  countenance  of 
her  grotesquely  dressed  lover — "  has  he  fallen  into  the  very 
snare  I  unwittingly  pointed  out  to  him  .''" 

"  You  are  the  most  spirited  laird  that  Outfieldhaugh  ever 
saw,  Sir  lleatherton,"  said  Madame  Gramme.  "  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  a  neighbour  like  you  alongside  of  us." 

"  An'  I'm  as  weel  pleased  wi'  the  high-spirited  Eyry- 
mount," said  Nashon — "  we'll  dash  awa  nicely  thegitlier." 

"  Saw  you  ever  such  a  fool,  Jliss  Gra;me  ?"  whispered 
Benjamin.  "  He  will  soon  dash  through  Outfieldhaugh. 
If  he  had  ploughed  the  salt  seas,  and  endured  the  blisters  of 
a  tropical  sun  for  his  money,  as  I  have  done,  he  would 
know  better  how  to  guide  it." 

Dione  intuitively  turned  her  fiico  from  the  orange. coloured 
Indian,  towards  the  rose-coloured  youth,  and  sighed. 

"  Are  you  to  bo  present  at  the  steeple-chase,  on  the  lOth.^" 
said  Eyrymount  to  Nashon. 

"  Surely,"  replied  he,  readily,  "  I  canna  resist  a  steeple- 
chase. I  ken  nae  sport  like  that  mixture  o'  rinnin,  louping, 
manreuvring,  jockeyin,  tumblin,  an'  brak-neck  feats  o' 
horsemanship.  It's  right  glorious.  If  life  had  naething 
better  to  offer  us,  as  a  reward,  for  a'  we  are  doomed  to  suft'er 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  a  guid  steeple-chase  wad 
be  aneugh  to  mak  us  a'  wish  to  live  our  lives  owre  again. 
What  are  the  rules.'' — will  Springall  be  admitted?" 

"  No  ;  he  is  beyond  the  age,"  replied  Gra?me  ;  "  hut 
Hawthorn  will  sell  ye  Copperbottom." 

"  Weel,  I'll  ca'  the  morn  an'  see  Copper,"  said  Nashon. 
"  If  I  buy,  I'll  nde  him  myscl — I'll  trust  nae  jockey.  If  I 
win,  I'll  gie  the  gentlemen  o'  the  Soho  Club  a  chance  foi 
the  prize  again,  by  anithcr  steeple-chase,  the  day  after  the 
next  county  races,  whereat,  by-the-by,  I  wad  like  to  hae  a 
sweat  for  the  gowd  cup,  as  a  guid  way  o'  bringin  a  person 
into  notice,  especially  whar  ane  is  his  ain  jockey,  as  I  wad 
be,  wearin  a  green  silk  jacket  as  livery.  IIoo  gran'  it  wad 
be  to  hear  the  leddics  cryin,  '  Success  to  the  green  !' — bettin 
their  gowd  pins  on  his  comin  up  in  guid  time  to  the  winnin 
post,  and  then  shakin  hands  wi'  the  victor,  wi'  a  thousand 
gratulations  on  his  success !" 

"  Do  my  ears  deceive  me,"  said  Dione  to  herself,  "as  my 
eyes  seemed  to  do  when  I  saw  the  piebald  character  of  his 
dress  ?  How  powerful  is  pride,  when  it  is  stimulated  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  mind  of  the  peasant,  by  the  magic 
wand  of  fortune  !  Alas  !  alas  !  my  choice  is  now  between  a 
foolish  beggar  and  a  heartless  nabob." 

The  eft'ect  produced  by  Nashon  on  the  whole  company 
as  em'iled  at  Eyrymount,  was  cxtraonlinary.     Tlip  tnastil 
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and  niistrejS  were  dellj;liteci  with  him,  and  devoted  lura,  in 
llieir  ininginations,  to  a  speedy  immolation  on  the  alt;ir  of 
tlie  god  of  folly  ;  the  memhers  of  the  Soho  Club  already 
marked  Iiim  out  as  a  good  pigeon,  whose  tail-feathers  would 
enable  them  to  fly  yet  a  little  longer  in  the  high  regions  of 
fashion  ;  Dione  sighed  for  a  lost  lover  and  ruined  simpleton; 
and  Benjamin  Kicc  counted,  in  his  imagination,  his  guineas, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  a  gout  that  prevented  him 
from  engaging  in  sports  that  might  tend  to  dissipate  them, 
along  with  the  remnant  of  a  ruined  constitution,  which  sack, 
and  sago  pudding,  and  panado,  could  scarcely  support. 

Nashon  bought  Coppcrbottoni,  ran  him,  carried  the  prize, 
and  sold  him  next  day  for  ten  pounds  of  profit  ;  on  which 
great  occasion  he  informed  his  housekeeper,  Esther  Mac- 
lean, that  he  intended  to  entertain  the  whole  Soho  Club  at 
Outfieldhaugh — a  communication  that  produced  a  mixed 
feeling  of  terror  and  wonder,  on  the  part  of  the  old  house- 
keeper, which  she  had  no  words  adequately  to  express.  She 
nished  him  to  be  genteel,  and  like  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  but  she  had  heard  hints,  that  he  was 
getting  fast  into  the  vortex  of  a  sportsman's  dissipation;  and 
the  intelligence  that  he  was  to  entertain  the  "  Soho" — equal, 
in  her  estimation,  to  dining  the  Cham  of  Tartary  and  his 
staff — confirmed  the  report,  arid  filled  her  with  sorrow  and 
regret.  All  her  efforts  to  dissuade  her  master  from  his 
purpose,  were  unavailing :  cards  were  issued  to  forty  gentle- 
men ;  the  question  put  by  Esther,  where  he  was  to  find  the 
necessary  service  of  table  apparatus,  the  wine,  the  cooks, 
and  the  waiters,  required  to  be  answered  ;  and  he  was  at  no 
loss  for  an  answer  on  a  subject  he  had  deeply  considered. 
Mounting  Springall,  he  hastened  away  to  a  town  at  some 
considerable  distance,  and  procured  an  estimate,  from  an  inn- 
keeper, of  the  expense  of  his  projected  entertainment.  The 
innkeeper  undertook  to  supply  everything,  with  livery 
servants,  unknown  to  the  company,  and  keep  his  engage- 
ment a  profound  secret,  for  so  much  a-head.  The  entertain- 
ment went  off  in  groat  style  ;  Nashon  presided,  with  all  the 
manners  of  a  thorough-bred  blood  sportsman — drank,  sang, 
and  talked  of  races  and  steeple-chases,  with  all  the  slang  and 
spirit  of  the  craft.  The  wine,  the  plate,  the  service,  the 
servants  in  livery,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  great 
establishment,  apparently  belonging  to  the  merry  master  of 
the  revels,  were  of  the  best  kind,  and  produced  universal  ad- 
miration. The  spirit  and  bounty  of  Nashon  were  extolled 
to  the  utmost,  and  Squire  Hawthorn  admitted,  in  a  whisper 
to  Grajme,  that  the  loan  of  the  boots  had  been  amply  repaid. 
Nashon  again  drank  them  all  out.  The  extent  of  the  pota- 
tions made  no  change  on  the  expense,  and  a  folly  that  was 
never  to  be  repeated  might  bo  carried  with  impunity  to  the 
confines  of  madness. 

Next  morning,  after  encountering  the  lugubrious  face  of 
Esther  Maclean,  who  saw  in  the  hired  servants  and  the 
broken  dishes  and  glasses  all  the  worst  S3'mptoms  of  ap- 
proaching ruin,  Nashon  went  out  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 
breezes  that  swept  along  the  Well  Burn  ;  and,  at  her  beloved 
spot,  the  Monks'  Well,  he  found  Dione  Graime,  sitting 
wrapped  in  meditation. 

"  Do  I  see,"  said  Dione,  as  he  approached  her,  "  the 
5ame  individual  I  met  on  this  spot  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  I  thought  his  unpolished  prudence  and  good  sense 
would  have  enabled  him  to  profit  by  a  disclosure  I  nude 
without  intention  }" 

"  The  very  same — Nashon  Ileatherton,"  replied  he  ;  "  wi' 
nae  change  in  him,  except  it  be  that  he  is,  if  possible,  still 
niair  prudent  and  far  wiser  than  he  was  on  that  evcntfu  d.ay." 
"  1  know  you  are  a  riddle,  sir,"  said  Dione — "  a  ch.arade  I 
cannot  solve.  Do  not  the  neighbours  say,  what  I  >ave 
partially  witnessed,  that  you  are  inebriated  withthe  spirit 
of  the  fox-hunter,  and  fast  riding  to  ruin,  at  the  nod  and 
by  the  example  of  my  father,  who,  however,  is  making  his 
folly  subservient  to  his  purpose  of  ruining  vou  .''" 


"  A  true,  my  bonny  Dione,"  replied  NasLon.  "  Nae- 
body  can  be  blamed  for  sayin  what  I  wish  him  to  think. 
They  say,  and  you  suppose,  that  I  am  ridin  to  the  devil 
but  will  ye  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  only 
ridin  to  you  ?  If  you'll  tak  rae  as  I  stand,  and  marry  me  in 
spite  o'  your  faither  an'  mither,  I'll  gie  up  my  mad  pranks, 
and  sit  quietly  down,  as  a  douce,  sensible  man,  whase 
greatest  ambition  and  highest  pleasure  would  be  to  ministei 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  o'  Dione  Grajme." 

"  IMy  father  and  mother  will  never  consent  to  that,'' 
replied  Dione.  "  It  was  only  this  morning  that  my  motlier 
urged  me  to  receive  more  kindly,  or  rather  less  unkindly 
the  addresses  of  Benjamin  Rice  ;  but  how  can  it  be  the 
your  behaving  as  a  fool  can  ever  come  in  place  of  the  cot. 
sent  of  my  parents,  or  procure  me  for  jour  wife,  even  if  J 
were  favourably  affected  towards  you  .■" 

"  If  you  will  tell  rae  that  you  love  me  and  will  bccomt 
ray  wife,  provided  I  get  your  faither  and  mither's  consent 
to  our  union,"  replied  Nashon,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  wisdom 
o'  my  folly,  an'  explain  my  riddle — that,  in  place  o'  ridin 
to  the  deevil,  I  am  ridin  to  Dione." 

"  I  must  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses,"  replied 
Dione.  "  I  have  already  given  you  reason  to  suppose  thai 
I  was  well  affected  towards  you ;  but,  if  Benjamin  Rice  has 
disgusted  me,  Nashon  Ileatherton  has  terrified  me  ;  and  I 
must  first  see  an  amendment  of  your  conduct  before  1 
pledge  myself  to  what  may  be  my  ruiu." 

"  Time  tries  whinstancs,  Dione,"  replied  Nashon  ;  "  an 
ray  folly  is  no  quite  sae  hardened  an'  perverse.  If  ye  ganjj 
sae  muckle  by  the  evidence  o'  yer  senses,  I  hae  nae  ob. 
jection  to  mak  them  the  test  o'  my  conduct,  when  a'  its 
pairts  are  seen  thegither,  an'  my  motives  for  actin  as  1 
now  do  can  be  properly  understood.  Will  ye  be  kind  to 
me,  Dione,  till  I  prove  myself  the  same  prudent  Nashon 
Ileatherton  you  first  thought  me  .'" 

"  !Most  certainly,"  replied  Dione  ;  '  for  it  is  my  wi^h  to 
respect  you  and" 

"  Love  you,"  said  Nashon,  making  out  her  sentence. 
"  Dione  Gra>me,  if  ye  wad  only  repeat,  wi'  thae  bonny  lips, 
the  words  I  hae  now  uttered,  I  wad  soon  change  the  wish 
into  the  thing  wished  for  ;  an',  what  is  mair,  I  wad  mak 
your  love  the  handmaiden  o'  your  respect,  whilk,  being  an 
act  o'  the  judgment,  whase  laws  are  eternal,  is  mair  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  o'  a  marriage  than  the  love  o'  the 
fickle  thing  they  ca'  the  heart,  whilk  beats  fast  and  slow  wi' 
the  changes  o'  wind  and  weather." 

"  Would  that  my  respect  were  already  equal  to  my — my— 
feeling  for  you  !"  said  Dione,  blushing. 

"  The  mair  appropriate  word  ye  hae  now  blinked,"  said 
Nashon,  "  wad  hae  been  mair  pleasant  to  me ;  but  I  maun 
be  content  wi'  your  thoughts  till  I  shew  mysel  mair  worthy 
o'  their  bein  revealed.  The  morn's  the  race-day,  an'  my 
steeple-chase  prize  is  to  be  run  for  the  day  after.  Ye  may 
smile  as  ye  like,  but  the  laugh  may  yet  be  on  the  other 
side.  Ye  see  how  grave  I  can  be  when  I  speak  o'  serious 
things.  I  understand  your  faither  has  bought  a  fine  new 
tandem  for  the  occasion.  We  gae  forward  merrily — dashin 
awa  in  fine  style.     Dinna  we,  Dione .''" 

"  And  where  it  is  to  end  I  know  not,"  replied  she.  '•  !M\ 
father,  I  understand,  is  merely  an  extravagant  man,  who 
will  soon  see  the  end  of  his  fortune  ;  for  I  h.ave  heard  he 
has  been  already  applying  to  Sir  Langbano,  the  rich  laird 
of  Conybarns,  for  a  loan  of  money ;  but,  as  for  you,  there 
is  a  mystery  about  your  extravagance  which  I  cannot  pene- 
trate—  though  this  much  I  can  easily  understand,  that  he 
who  trusts  himself  upon  a  stormy  sea  in  an  open  boat,  niav 
miscalculate  the  power  of  his  own  resources  in  saving  him 
from  a  watery  grave." 

Nashon  laughed  at  the  fears  of  Dione,  and,  before  thev 

parted,  assumed  the  boldness  of  sealing  the  protestations  lif 

II  his  afl'cction,   and   the  sincerity  of  his   views  of  ultimate 
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pni'lonco  and  amcndiupiit,  liy  a  kiss,  wliicli,  tlioui^'h  it  uro- 
liiced  a  Mush  extending  from  bandeau  to  tucker,  Avas,  iii 
(he  end,  forgiven  witli  such  a  sweetness  of  expression  and 
so  modest  a  demeanour,  tliat  a  stoic  couKl  not  have  resisted 
the  impulse  which  stimuUited  the  thief  to  a  repetition  of  the 
pott)'  hirceny. 

Nashons  subsequent  proceedings  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  already  detailed.  He  .attended  the  races  in 
a  borrowed  tandem,  without  hinting  anything  concerning 
the  proprietorship  of  what  was  presumed  to  bo  bis  own. 
Ills  generosity  in  being  the  contributor  of  the  prize  of  the 
next  steeple-chase  was  lauded  by  all  those  who  got  a  cliancc 
for  winning  it.  Dinners  followed  at  Eyrymount  and  other 
places  ;  and  Nashon,  following  in  the  wake  of  Grii;me, 
(bough  sometimes  leading  the  w.ay,  appeared  to  be  fast 
Iiurrying  to  the  gulf  which  awaits  the  victims  of  passions 
whose  gratification  holds  no  proportion  to  the  means  of 
supporting  a  dissolute  life.  A  3'ear  passed  on,  daring 
>vbich  a  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  by  Gr.-eme,  and  not 
a  little  by  Nashon,  wliose  resources  from  the  funds  be  got 
as  executor  of  the  proprietor  of  Outfieldh.iugh  were,  however, 
more  than  sufficient  for  a  much  greater  expenditure.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dissipation  be  was  repeatedly  attempted  to  be 
reclaimed  by  those  who  wished  him  well,  and,  among  others, 
bis  old  master,  Langbane,  had  many  interviews  with  him, 
with  a  view  of  producing  some  salutary  sense  of  the  im- 
prudence of  his  conduct. 

''  I  hae  warned  you,"  said  the  old  miser,  "  an'  my  warnins 
are  nae  beetles'  sangs  i'  the  auld  w.a's  o'  spaein  wives.  But 
Ihe  truth  o'  our  proverbs  works  out  in  spite  o'  a'  the  w.arnins 
)'  Solomon  ;  an'  I  think  we  hae  ane  that  says,  '  Set  a 
oegg.ar  on  horseback  an'  he'll  ride  to  the  deevil.'  I  hae 
seen  that  verified  often  i'  my  day  ;  and  anither  o'  the  same 
kind — 'Reek  conies  aye  down  again,  however  high  it  Hees' — 
is  just  as  pithy  .and  pertinent  to  your  case.  I  never  mak  an 
apology  for  giein  a  man  a  guid  advice  ;  because,  if  he  taks 
the  poker  an'  drives  me  out  o'  bis  house,  he  just  verifies 
another  guid  .auld  sayin — 'He  that  comes  atween  a  fule  an' 
his  ruin,  is  like  him  wha  interferes  atween  a  m.an  an'  his 
wife — he's  sure  o'  the  reddin  straik.'  " 

"  But  ye  needna  be  afraid  o'  my  poker,  guid  friend," 
replied  Nashon,  laughing.  "  I  tak  a'  ye  hae  said  in  guid 
part,  though  I  fear  ye  wadna  come  sae  weel  aft"  at  Eyrymount." 

"  I  believe  if  I  wad  lend  him  the  three  thousand  pounds 
he  wants  me  to  adv.anee  to  him,"  said  Langbane,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  might  say  onything  I  liked  to  him." 

"  An'  will  ye  lend  him  the  money.''"  inquired  Nashon, 
anxiously. 

"  I  v.ad  rather  borrow  yours,  were  it  for  nae  ither  object 
than  to  keep  it  for  ye,"  replied  Langbane. 

"  A  joke  has  sometimes  mair  wisdom  in't  than  the  pulpit 
oration  o'  a  greetin  minister,"  replied  Nashon.  "  I  hae  nae 
groat  confidence  i'  my  power  o'  keepin  thegither  the  five 
thousand  pounds  I  hae  yet  o'  my  executry  :  an',  if  Eyry- 
mount wad  tak  the  loan  frae  me,  I  would  tak  a  mortgage 
owre  Eyrymount  as  my  security;  but  I  hae  guid  reason  to 
think  he  winna  borrow  frae  his  ain  vassal.  What  wad  ye 
think  0'  my  giein  you  the  siller,  an'  lettin  you  lend  it  to 
him  in  your  name,  you  giein  me  <an  assignation  to  the  debt  ?" 

"  As  your  friend,  Nashon,  an'  wisbin  to  keep  thegither 
siller  wbase  wings  are  fast  fledgin,  I  hae  nae  objection  to 
your  plan,"  replied  Langbane.  "  I  hae  only  ao  remark  to 
mak — Wha  is  to  draw  the  interest.''  for,  if  I  assign  the  debt 
to  ye,  I  canna  tak  the  interest,  an'  then  it  will  come  out 
that  ye  are  the  creditor." 

"  Muckle  will  come  and  gae  afore  my  interest  is  due 
an'  payable,"  replied  Nashon.  "  I  hae  every  faith  in  ye. 
]  fere  is  a  check  on  my  banker  for  three  thousand  pounds. 
Eyrymount,  ye  ken,  pays  the  expense  0'  (be  lawyers'  papers." 

"  Ye're  as  weel  up  to  thae  things  as  I  am,"  replied  Lang- 
bane.    "  There's  only  ac  thing  ye  diuna  seem  to  ken." 


"  What  is  that  r"   inquired  Nashon. 

"  There's  a  sma  commission  paid  generally  to  ncgoci.i- 
tors  o'  lent  siller,"  said  the  miser.  "  I'll  only  charge  ye  a 
half  por  cent." 

"  Weel,  ye'Il  get  it,"  said  Nashon,  "  after  ye  work  for't. 
There's  nae  commission  p.aid  aforehand." 

"  That's  true,  too,"  replied  Langliane.  "  Ye'll  be  a 
proud  man  wi'  a  bond  ower  Eyrymount." 

And  Langbane  left  Nashon,  with  the  view  of  going  direct 
to  Eyrymount,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  now  willing  to  lend 
bini  the  money  he  required.  The  transaction  was  very  soon 
finished.  Langbane  got  a  mortgage  over  the  property  of 
Eyrymount,  and  assigned  it  over  to  Nashon,  who  locked  it 
past  in  his  coft'ers,  along  with  the  title-deeds  of  bis  property 
and  the  documents  of  his  remaining  cash. 

After  Eyrymount  got  this  large  sum,  he  increased  still 
farther  his  expenditure;  while  Nashon,  h.aving,  to  some 
extent,  gained  his  object,  shewed  indications  of  a  wish  ti 
draw  up.  Eyrymount  noticed  this,  and  appeared  displeased, 
asking  Nashon  his  re.ason  for  not  joining  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  schemes  of  pleasure.  Nashon  replied,  that 
his  money  was  done  ;  an  answer  which  the  other  apparently 
expected,  and  with  which  he  seemed  delighted. 

"  I  have  an  overplus  of  ready  cash  just  now,"  he  said. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  money  but  to  purchase  with  it  the  plea- 
sures which  this  life  holds  out  in  such  profusion  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  buy  ?  Take  a  couple  of  thousands  from 
me,  and  give  me  your  note  of  hand  for  it ;  a  mere  piece 
of  form,  you  are  aware,  as  I  never  would  put  it  to  execution, 
relying,  as  I  do  implicitly,  on  your  honour  for  repayment." 

"  AVhat  interest  wad  ye  be  expectin  for't  ?"  said  Nashon. 

"  Oh,  a  bagatelle.     S.iy  five  per  cent.,"  replied  the  other 

"  Very  weel,"  said  Nashon,  who  knew  that  Eyrymount 
was  paying  himself  five  per  cent,  for  the  same  money  to 
Langliane.  "  I  carena  though  I  lighten  ye  o'  the  twa 
thousand  ;  but  I  see  nae  source  o'  repayin't,  save  frae  the 
fiesh  an'  banes  o'  Outfieldhaugb." 

"  Things  will  have  gone  far,  and  many  changes  been 
effected  in  us  .and  our  friendships,  ere  that  issue  could  take 
place,"  replied  the  other,  who  went  to  bring  the  money. 

The  transaction  was  instantly  closed;  the  bill  was  given, 
at  a  day's  date,  and  seized  by  Eyrymount,  as  would  have 
been  the  titles  to  Outfieldhaugb,  if  destined  to  the  library 
fire,  their  hereditary  enemy.  The  same  course  of  life  was 
pursued  by  him,  and  Nashon  still  kept  up,  for  a  time,  the 
appearance  of  going  through,  with  all  due  rapidity,  the  two 
thousand  pounds  be  had  thus  borrowed  from  his  friend.  The 
thousand  pounds  that  bad  been  left  in  Eyrymount's  bands, 
of  the  sum  be  had  borrowed  from  Langbane,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  biiii  going  for  any  length  of  time,  and  appli- 
cation was,  therefore,  made  to  the  same  source  for  two 
thous.and  more.  Nashon  supplied  the  cash,  which  was,  in 
fact,  just  the  two  thousand  pounds  he  h.ad  got  from  Eyry- 
mount ;  and  Langbane's  mortgage  over  the  Eyrymount  estate 
was  assigned  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  the  former. 

Having  waited  until  he  thought  a  groat  part  of  this  second 
loan  was  spent,  Nashon,  who  had  had,  in  the  meantime, 
several  meetings  with  Dione,  at  the  I\ronks'  Well,  was  in- 
formed by  her,  that  her  father  and  mother  were  now  begun 
to  press  the  marriage  between  her  and  Benjamin  Rice  so 
urgently  that  she  must  eilhor  consent,  or  submit  to  be 
treated  as  a  rebel  to  their  authority,  and  an  alien  from  their 
atfections  and  interests. 

"  You  shall  never  marry  Benjamin  Rice,"  said  Nashon. 

"  And  whom  shall  I  marry  then  .''"  said  the  unhappy  girl, 
who  had  made  her  communication  to  him  in  tears — '■  a  ruined 
spendthrift,  who  has  borrowed  two  thousand  from  my  father 
and  thereby  placed  himself  and  his  property  in  the  power 
of  one  vbo,  as  I  told  vou,  had  originallv  in  his  view  the 
seizure  of  an  old  part  of  bis  estate  ?  M'here  is  all  vour  wis- 
dom no'.v  }  Alas  !  lio\v  foolish  I  have  been  to  put  any  faith 
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in  tlie  professions  of  one  wlio  is  incapable  of  avoiding  a  dan- 
ger pointed  out  to  liis  open  eyes !  To  marry  Benjamin  Rice 
is  misery,  if  not  death — to  marry  you  is  wretchedness  and 
sliame,  besides  rebellion  against  the  commands  of  my  par- 
ents/' 

"  Calm  yersel,  Dione,"  said  Nashon  "  I  shall  go  in- 
stantly and  ask  your  father's  consent  to  our  marriage." 

"  If  an  objection  existed  formerly  to  your  procuring  that 
consent,"  replied  Dione,  still  weeping,  "  think  ye  that  is 
removed  by  your  being  now  in  poverty,  and  my  father's 
debtor }" 

"  We'll  lat  alane  thae  subtle  questions,  my  Dione,"  said 
Nashon,  "  an'  try  our  mettle.  Your  father  i^  my  friend. 
Do  we  no  ride  thegither,  drink  thcgither,  an'  laugh  tlie- 
gither .'  Why  should  he  refuse  me  his  dochter,  if  he  gives 
me  his  confidence.''  lie  never  rides,  drinks,  or  laughs  wi' 
Benjamin  Rice.  Ill  awa  to  him,  an'  try  him.  A  faint 
heart  never  wan  sae  fair  a  lady  as  Dione  Graeme." 

Nashon  accordingly  opened  tlie  subject  to  Eyrvmount. 

"  I  hae  been  thiiikin  o'  takin  a  wife,"  he  beg;in,  "  to  see 
an'  reclaim  me,  an'  keep  me  frae  ruin,  and  Outfieldhaugh 
i'are  the  hammer." 

"  Whom  have  you  in  contemjilation .''"  said  Eyrvmount, 
fearfully  apprehensive  that  he  was  after  a  rich  heiress, 
whose  fortune  would  relieve  him  and  his  property  from  diffi- 
culties. 

"  I  hae  been  thinkln  o'  twa  or  three,"  replied  Nashon. 
"  Conybarns"  dochter,  ye  ken,  will  be  a  rich  cratur,  though 
she's  neither  a  lily  o'  the  valley  nor  a  rose  o'  Sharon." 

"  She  has  the  king's  evil,"  rejoined  Eyrymount,  whose  ob- 
jection to  this  match  was  apparent. 

"  I  thank  ye  for  the  intelligence,"  replied  Nashon.  "What 
say  ye  to  yer  aia  DionCj  provided  I  could  get  her  con- 
sent f" 

"  My  Dione  !"  cried  Eyrymount,  in  surprise  and  pride. 
"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Mr  Nashon  Heatherton,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  marry  my  daughter  to  my  vassal  and  my  debtor; 
1  am  surprised  at  the  confidence  that  enabled  you  to  pro- 
pose so  ridiculous  a  project,  though  I  am  glad  the  secret 
has  come  out.  It  has  been  for  this  that  you  have  been  dash- 
ing forth  so  brilliantly  ;  expecting,  no  doubt,  that,  by  cover- 
ing the  coarse  metal  of  your  original  uneducated  condition 
by  the  tinsel  of  fashion,  you  could  produce  an  impression 
upon  the  heart  of  my  daughter.  Thus  you  repay  me  for  my 
kindness  in  taking  you  out,  introducing  you  to  society, 
and  even  filling  your  pocket  with  my  mone}',  which,  by  the 
by,  I  will  now  thank  you  to  repay." 

"■  I  canna  pay  you,"  replied  Nashon  ;  "  the  money  is 
gane — at  least  I  hae  nane  o't.  Ye  maun  just  wait  till  I 
save  it  oot  o'  the  rents  o'  my  property." 

"  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Eyrymount,  who 
thought  it  was  now  time  to  quarrel  ;  "  I  must  have  either 
u  mortgage,  or  an  adjudication,  which  is  just  a  legal  mort- 
gage.    Take  your  choice." 

"  I  winna  meddle  wi't,"  replied  Nashon  ;  "  a  wilfu  man 
raaun  hae  his  way.  I  think  ye  should  just  gie  me  Dione, 
an'  that  wad  settle  a';  an',  besides,  it  wad  bring  the  twa 
properties  thcgither." 

"  A  man  that  cannot  refrain  from  impertinence,  should 
not  trust  himself  in  other  people's  houses,"  cried  the  in- 
censed Eyrymount.     "  I  request  your  instant  departure." 

"  You'll  maybe  ca'  on  me  some  day  sune,"  said  Nashon, 
quietly,  as  he  took  his  hat ;  '■  I  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
Outfieldhaugh." 

"  You  will  soon  see  my  deputy,  at  any  rate,"  said  Eyry- 
mount. 

'■  I  am  much  obliged  to  yc,"  said  Nashon,  and  retired, 
\vith  a  very  low  bow. 

Eyrymount,  who  thought  liis  proceedings  ripe,  instructed 
his  agent  to  raise  an  action  of  adjudication  against  Nashon, 
whereby  Outfieldhaugh  might  be  forcibly  mortgaged  to  him, 


in  security  of  nis  two  thousand  pounds.  The  agent  pro- 
ceeded with  all  speed  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  his 
client;  and,  on  a  subsequent  day,  a  messcnger-at-arras  called 
at  Outfieldhaugh.  accompanied  by  his  witnesses,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving,  as  it  is  termed,  or,  in  plainer  language, 
of  giving  a  cojjy  of  the  summons  to  the  debtor. 

"  This  is  what  the  lawyers  ca'  an  adjudication  ?"  said 
Nashon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  messenger,  grufllv. 

"  Can  ae  messenger  serve  twa  maisters .'"  said  Nashon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Wcel,"  said  Nashon,  "  will  ye  tak  a  step  owre  to  Eyry- 
mount, an'  deliver  to  the  laird  o'  that  property  this  requi- 
sition." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  messenger,  taking  the 
paper  and  reading  it.  "  I  see  it  is  a  requisition  to  pay  you 
£5(J0(1, 'contained  in  two  bonds,  by  Eyrymount,  to  JIurdoch 
Langbane.  and  assigned  by  him  to  3-0U.  It  should  properlv 
be  intimated  by  a  notary,  and  one  of  mv  concurrents  has 
that  qualification,  though  now  greatly  reduced." 

"See  that  it's  legally  dune,"  said  Nashon.  "Jly  agent, 
Gilbert  Shortpage,  drew  it  up,  an'  I  warrant  it  correct." 

"  It  shall  be  done  instantly,"  said  the  messenger,  who 
filled  up  the  notary's  name  in  the  paper,  and  dcpai'ted  to 
execute  his  new  and  unexpected  commission. 

At  the  time  the  messenger  rapped  at  the  gate  of  Eyry. 
mount,  Gra;rae  and  his  lady  were  occupied  in  talking  about 
the  prospect  they  now  had  of  seizing  upon  Outfieldhaugh. 

"  About  this  time  the  ambitious  Nashon  will  be  receiving 
my  summons  of  adjudication,"  said  Greeme. 

"  A  much  more  suitable  gift,  from  his  superior,  than 
Dione  Grseme,"  said  Jladam. 

"  What  is  this,  sir.?"  said  Gramme  to  the  messenger,  who 
had  just  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

"  A  requisilion,  your  Honour,"  replied  the  messenger. 

"  From  whom  }"  said  Gra'me. 

"  Nashon  Heatherton,"  replied  the  messenger. 

"  A  rcquhhton  for  delay,  1  fancy,"  said  Gramme.  "  Ila  !. 
ha  !  ha  !  He  is  too  late.  The  law  must  take  its  course. 
Go  tell  him  I  cannot  comply  with  it." 

"  Would  not  your  Honour  better  read  it  ?''  said  the  mes- 
senger. 

"  Oh,  the  usual  cant,  I  presume,"  said  Gra;rae,  opening 
the  paper  and  glancing  over  it. — "  AVhat  is  this  .'"he  added, 
letting  go  the  paper,  and  falling  back  on  his  chair. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  ciied  Madam,  taking  up  the 
document,  and  flying  for  a  smelling-bottle  at  the  same 
time. 

"  It  is,  madam,"  said  the  messenger,  while  she  applied 
the  salts  to  her  husband's  nose,  "a  requisition  foi  payment 
of  A'5(!00,  due  to  Mr  Heatherton,  as  assignee  of  Mr  Lang- 
bane." 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  !"  cried  she,  while  she  con- 
tinued her  efforts  to  restore  her  husband. 

The  messenger  and  his  men  departed,  and  left  Eyrymount 
and  his  wife  to  the  full  anguish  of  their  critical  situation. 

The  news  of  this  proceeding  got  wind,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  Benjamin  Rice,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  suspend 
his  visits  to  Eyrymount.  Gra-me  had  now  the  prospect  of 
losing  not  only  Outfieldhaugh,  but  his  own  patrimonial 
estate.  What  could  he  do  but  give  Dione  to  Nashon  ? 
This  he  did.  'Ihe  couple  were  married  ;  the  two  properties 
were  afterwards  conjoined  ;  and  the  sportsman  of  Outfield- 
haugh distanced  Jill  his  competitors 
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THE  DUE  AM. 

Thr  war  of  reason  agiiiiist  the  prcjudict's  of  superstition  has 
been  a  long  one.  It  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  crusades  of 
superstition  apiinst  reason.  How  different  the  spirit,  tactics, 
ond  results  of  the  two  !  Cruelty,  injustice,  blood,  tlie  burn- 
.ngstidce,  and  an  increase  of  the  strength  of  tlie  persecuted, 
on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  argument,  persuasion,  and,  at 
the  worst,  a  harmless  satire,  with  the  almost  lulal  extinction 
of  the  cowardly  foe,  who,  having  no  refuge  but  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  ignorance,  required  only  to  bo  brought  to  light  to 
suffer  extermination.  Auguries  and  divinations  ruled  the 
world  for  two  thousand  years,  and  were  put  an  end  to  bv  the 
Christian  faith,  which  left  untouched  the  power  of  witches, 
ghosts,  and  dreams.  The  first  of  these,  notwithstanding  all 
the  probation  of  King  James,  have  perished  ;  the  second, 
inaugre  the  arguments  of  Johnson,  have  left  this  earth  ;  hut 
the  third,  which  has  had  a  thousand  supporters  between 
Artemant  Milesius  and  Lord  Jlonboddo,  still  retain  some 
authority  in  the  world.  We  support  them  not  ;  but  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  Peter  Bayle,  who  stated,  in  reference 
to  the  reality  of  the  dream  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit  IMaldonat — 
there  are  many  things  appertaining  to  dreams,  which  have 
trouhledand  perplexed  strong  spirits  morethan  they  have  been 
ever  willing  to  confess.  We  arenow  to  add  one  instance  more 
to  those  of  which  the  .same  author  has  said  the  world  is 
almost  already  full — but  we  again  protest  against  the  infer- 
ence of  our  own  belief  in  oneirology. 

About  half-way  between  the  towns  of  Hamilton  and 
Glasgow,  there  stand,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  fiom  the  highway,  and  on  the  Itft  as  vou  approach  the 
latter  place,  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  small  farm-house. 
It  is  now  long  since  the  last  inhabitant  left  this  little  humble 
domicile,  whose  handful  of  ruins  would  perhaps  excite  but 
little  attention  from  the  passer  by,  were  they  not  so  delight- 
fully and  conspicuously  situated.  They  stand  on  the  very 
extremity  and  summit  of  a  beautiful  green  promontory,  of 
considerable  height,  that  projects  into  and  overlooks  a  lovely 
strath,  skirted  with  wood,  and  through  which  winds  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  best  ti outing  streams  in  Scotland.  The 
•situation,  therefore,  of  these  humble  ruins  invests  them 
with  an  interest  which  would  by  no  means  attach  to  them 
were  they  situated  in  a  less  romantic  locality. 

Of  the  farm-house  of  which  we  speak  there  now  remain 
only  one  of  the  gables,  and  a  portion  of  the  side- walls  ;  but,  if 
your  curiosity  tempt  vou  to  further  investigation,  you  may 
still  trace  tlie  limits  of  the  little  kail-yard  which  lay  im- 
mediately behind  it ;  and,  struggling  for  an  obscure  existence 
with  the  rude  bramble  which  has  now  usurped  the  place  of  the 
homely  but  civilized  vegetation  of  the  little  garden,  may  be 
seen  a  solitary  rose,  the  last  and  almost  only  trace  of  its  former 
cultivation.  The  little  garden,  in  short,  is  now  all  butobliter- 
ated,  and  can  only  he  distinguished  by  the  low  iiTcgnlar  green 
mound — once  its  wall — that  forms  the  boundary  of  its  limits. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  perhaps,  to  excite  any  par- 
ticular interest  ;  for  we  have  rarely  any  sympathy  for  the 
humble  and  the  lowly.  In  the  case  of  such  vestiges  of  by- 
gone days  as  those  alluded  to,  it  is  only  the  ruined  castle,  the 
half-lilled  moat,  and  the  crumbling  walls  of  niightv  masonry, 
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that  excite  our  curiosity,  and  set  our  imagination  to  work — 
not  the  handful  of  loose  stones  that  once  formed  the  cottage 
of  the  obscure  peasant,  not  the  little  rudely  cultivated  patch 
that  formed  his  Eden.  These  are  by  far  too  commonplace 
and  too  undignified  to  attract  a  moment's  notice,  or  to  excite 
a  moment's  interest.  Yet  the  cottage  has  its  tale  as  well  as 
the  castle — and  we  will  presently  shew  that  it  is  so. 

About  the  year  17*J0,  the  farm-house  of  which  we  have 
spoken  was  inhabited  by  John  Edmonstone — a  man  ot 
excellent  character,  and  who,  humble  as  his  station  was, 
had  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  industry  and 
economy,  to  scrape  together  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money,  besides  a  good  deal  of  property  invested  in  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  grain,  farming  implements,  &c.  The  former — ■ 
namely,  the  cash — according  to  the  good  old  custom  of  Scot- 
land, amongst  John's  class,  was  stowed  into  a  stocking- 
foot,  which  again  was  stowed  into  a  certain  hole  in  the 
wall,  known  only  to  the  members  of  the  family.  But,  ignoble 
and  odd  as  this  depository  may  seem,  it  yet  contained  no 
inconsiderable  treasure,  and  that  not  a  whit  the  worss  or 
less  v.aluable  for  the  homeliness  of  its  abode.  In  one  end 
of  the  stocking  aforesaid,  was  a  bulbous  swelling,  as  large 
as  a  well-sized  fist.  This  contained  a  tempting  store  of 
bright  and  shining  guineas,  to  the  number  of  about,  perhaps, 
250.  These  being  at  once  confined  and  secured  by  a  string 
tightly  tied  round  the  stocking,  produced  the  appear- 
ance above  alluded  to.  Next  followed,  but  in  the  same 
general  depository — namely,  the  stocking — a  huge  conglo- 
meration of  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  shillings,  to  the  amount 
of  about  jf.OO  more,  which  were  also  secured  by  a  tight 
ligature — thus  giving,  if  there  had  been  but  another  link  or 
two  to  the  stocking,  something  the  appearance  of  a  string 
of  sausages. 

At  the  period  of  our  story,  John  Edmonstcne  was  a 
widower,  with  two  daughters — the  one,  at  this  time,  about 
twenty,  the  other  some  four  or  five  years  older.  They 
were  "both  unmarried,  and  lived  with  their  father.  Jane 
Edmonstone,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  a  very  pretty 
and  interesting  looking  girl.  Her  sister  Mary  did  not 
possess  such  striking  personal  advantages  ;  but  this  was 
amply  compensated  by  a  pleasant  manner  and  a  kind  and 
<5cntle  disj>osition.  For  many  years  these  relatives  lived 
happily  together,  in  their  little,  lonely  cottage  at  Brachead 
They  led  a  sober,  industrious,  and  pious  lite  ;  for,  duly  as 
evening  came  round,  the  "  big  ha'  Bible"  was  placed  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and,  liy  the  light  of  a' clean  and  well-trimmed 
lamp,  aided  by  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire,  John  read  aloud 
to  his  daughters  from  the  sacred  page.  But  the  best  regu- 
lated life  must  have  an  end,  as  well  as  the  most  reckless 
and  abandoned — John  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  mortal 
illness,  of  which  he  shortly  died,  leaving  his  two  daughters 
sole  and  equal  inheritors  of  his  wealth.  The  death  of  their 
fiither  was  a  grievous  calamity  to  the  two  unprotected  girls  ; 
for  they  were  without  relations — at  least,  there  were  none 
near  them — though  certainly  not  without  those  who  wished 
them  well,  as  they  were  univers.olly  respected  in  their  o\vn 
neighbourhood,  both  on  their  father's  account  and  their 
own.  Yet  did  they  feel,  on  the  death  of  their  only  parent, 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  inability  to  cope  w  ith  the  world, 
which  at  once  alarmed  and  dispirited  them,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  considerable  resources  whicli  their  father's  industry 
and  economy  had  secured  to  them.  Nor  did  their  local 
situation  tend  to  lessen  the  former  feeling  ;  for  it  was  a 
solitary  one — the  house  in  which  they  lived  heinf;  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  other  habitation.  The  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  resided,  moreover,  was  a  loose  one. 
It  was  filled  with  coal-miners  and  coal-carters — the  latter, 
in  particular,  a  brutal,  ruflian  race  ;  and  to  all  these  the 
poor  solitary  women  believed  it  to  be  well  known,  as  it 
certainly  was  to  a  great  many  of  them,  that  their  father  had 
left  them  money,  and  that  it  was  in  the  house  ;  and  thus, 
to  their  other  fears,  was  added  the  dread  of  their  dwelling 
being  broken  into,  and  themselves  robbed  and  murdered. 

It  was  while  living  in  this  state  of  feverish  alarm  and 
ulter  helplessness — for  they  found  they  could  not  conduct 
the  business  of  the  farm — and  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  their  father,  that  Jane,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters, 
suddenly  awoke,  early  in  the  morning,  from  a  troubled 
sleep,  and  sprung  from  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  terror  and 
affright,  exclaiming,  as  she  hurried  on  her  clothes — • 

"  O  Mary,  Mary  1  we'll  stay  here  no  longer.  Not  another 
(lay — not  another  day.  I'll  go  into  Glasgow  this  forenoon, 
and  consult  with  our  uncle  about  selling  off,  and  removing 
into  the  city.  We  will  not  stay  here,  !Mary,  to  be  robbed 
and  murdered." 

"  I  am  as  uneasy  remaining  here  as  you  can  be,  Jane," 
replied  her  sister,  now  more  than  ever  alarmed  by  the  latter's 
wild  looks  and  unusual  excitement;  "but  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  ourcry  ?" 

"  It  does  not  matter,  it  does  not  matter,  Jlary,"  said  Jane, 
in  great  agitation,  and  still  hurrying  on  her  clothes  ;  "but 
I'll  go  in  this  day  to  Glasgow,  and  consult  our  uncle."  And, 
without  vouchsafing  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  determination,  so  peremptorily  expressed,  she 
shortly  afterwards  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  was  on  the  road  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of 
from  four  to  five  miles. 

The  uncle  whom  Jane  proposed  to  consult  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  a  brother  of  her  mother's,  named  James  Davidson. 
lie  was  in  poor  circumstances,  and  had  been  so  all  his  life  ; 
and,  whether  from  this  or  some  other  cause,  he  had  never 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  was  a 
hard-featured  old  man,  stern  and  morose,  and  without  any 
of  that  patient  forbearance  of  disposition  and  manner  which 
gives  to  age  so  pleasing  and  amiable  a  character.  Davidson, 
as  we  have  said,  was  poor.  lie  had  never  been  able  to  im- 
prove his  circumstances,  or  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  a 
laboui-er.  There  he  started,  and  there  he  was  still.  Nor 
did  his  eldest  son  promise  to  be  more  fortunate  in  the  world. 
lie  inherited  bis  fother's  disposition,  which  was  an  unhappy 
one  ;  was  idly  inclined  ;  and,  feoniehow  or  other,  could  never 
pain  the  good-will  of  any  one.  Neither  Jane  nor  Jlary 
Edmonstone  had  ever  seen  much  of  their  uncle  ;  their 
father's  dislike  to  him  prevented  this.  Neither  did  thej' 
know  much  about  his  circumstances  or  character ;  the  same 
cause  preventing  all  intercourse  between  the  families.  They, 
in  short,  only  knew  of  their  uncle's  existence  by  his  fre- 
quent applications  to  their  father  for  the  loan  of  money, 
Avhich  he  invariably  refused.  Still,  he  was  their  uncle,  and 
the  nearest  relation  they  had,  and,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, they  naturally  looked  on  him  as  the  fittest  person 
to  consult  regarding  their  affairs,  their  wishes,  and  inten- 
tions. These  Jane  now  laid  before  the  old  man,  who 
received  her  kindly,  notwithstanding  his  usual  asperity  of 
manner;  telling  liim,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  and  her 
sister  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  whatever  loss, 
to  sell  off  at  Brachcad  and  take  up  their  residence  in  Glas- 
gow ;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  we  are  day  and  night  in  danger  of 
our  lives  yonder  ;  and  besides,  we  arc  wholly  unable  to  con- 
duct our  father's  business — buying  and  selling  cattle — or  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  fiirm.     These  are  things  tlial  we 


cannot  do — and  neither  need  we,  as  we  have  enough  to  live 
upon  without  it.     All  that  we  want  is  safety." 

The  old  man  heard  her  patiently,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  made  any  reply.     At  length  he  said — 

"  Yes,  enough  to  live  upon,  I  daresay  you  have.     How 
much  did  your  father  leave,  Jane  ? — in  money,  I  mean  }" 
"  Somewhereabout  threehundred  pounds,"  replied  his  niece. 
"  A  good  round  sum,"  said  the   old  man,  "  to  be   all   in 
hard  money.     And  js  it  all  past  you — all  in  the  house .'" 
"  All." 

Davidson  thought  for  a  moment.  Then — "Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Jane,"  he  said :  "  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of 
your  leaving  Braehead.  If  you  do  so,  you  throw  jourstlves 
at  once  upon  your  little  capital,  which  will  not  last  you 
very  long  in  a  town  like  this,  where  all  would  be  going  out 
and  not'ning  cominp;  in — and  w  here  would  you  be  when  it 
was  exhausted  ?  Now,  your  byres  and  farm  in  the  country 
are  a  certain  source  of  emolument  to  you ;  and,  by  keeping 
these,  you  will  make  a  decent  maintenance  of  it,  without 
encroaching  on  the  funds  left  j'ou  by  your  father.  My 
advice  to  you  then,  Jane,  is  by  all  means  to  remain  where 
you  are.  Hire  persons  to  do  your  heavy  out-of-door  work  ; 
and,  as  the  distance  is  not  great,  I  will  come  out  myself, 
once  or  twice  a-week,  and  assist  you  with  both  my  personal 
services  and  advice." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle  !"  replied  his  niece  ;  "  but  we  really 
cannot  remain  at  Braehead,  on  any  account.  I  would  not 
remain  in  it  another  week  for  any  consideration." 

"No  I  what  for,  Jane  ?  What  are  you  afraid  of?"  said 
her  uncle. 

"Of  being  murdered,"  replied  Jane;  "and  I  have  but 
too  good  reason  to  fear  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Jane.  Who  would  murder  you .''  Wliat 
ridiculous  fears  are  thesR  .''" 

"But  I  have  a  reason,  though,  for  fearing  it,  uncle," 
replied  his  niece,  with  emphasis. 

"  Reason! — what  reason  can  you  have,  but  your  own  idle 
and  absurd  fears .'" 

"  Yet,  I  have  though,  uncle,"  said  Jane,  pertinaciously, 
but  appearing  somewhat  confused  and  embarrassed. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  girl  ?"  said  her  uncle,  fixing  Iiis 
keen  grey  eye  upon  her  countenance,  scrutinizingly ;  for  he 
observed  her  embarrassment.  "  What  is  this  reason  of 
yours  for  so  unreasonable  a  fear  ?" 

"  Well,  uncle,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  at  once,"  replied 
Jane  :  "  I  had  a  most  frightful  dream  last  night.  I  dreamt 
that  a  soldier — a  tall,  fierce-looking  man — broke  into  our 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a  drawn  bayonet  in 
his  hand  ;  that  he  murdered  my  sister  before  my  eyes — I 
saw  her  blood  streaming  on  the  floor  ;  and  that,  having 
done  this,  he  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  wa$ 
about  to  plunge  his  bayonet  into  my  heart  when  I  awoke 
It  was  a  horrible  dream,  uncle,  and  has  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  me — it  was  so  fearfully  true — that  I  cannot 
think  of  abiding  longer  in  the  house.  It  was  this  frightful 
dre;un  that  urged  me  in  to  see  you  to-day.  I  have  not 
told  my  sister  of  it ;  for  it  would  put  her  distracted." 

Jane's  uncle  listened  patiently,  but  with  a  smile  of  con- 
temptuous incredulity,  to  the  strange  dream  of  his  niece  ; 
and,  when  she  had  done — 

"  Pho,  pi.o  !  what  stuff!"  he  said — "  wluit  absurd  stuff! 
IIow  can  you  be  so  silly,  girl,  as  even  to  speak  seriously,  let 
alone  putting  any  faith  in  such  nonsense  as  this  ?" 
"  I  cannot  help  it,"  interrupted  Jane. 
"  \\'ell,  well — perhaps  you  cannot,"  continued  Davidson  : 
"but  it  is  not  the  less  ridiculous  for  that ;  and,  if  it  were 
known,  it  would  certainly  get  you  laughed  at.  Pay  no  at- 
tention to  such  trash,  Jane.  Think  no  more  of  it  ;  hut 
return  to  Braehead,  and  proceed  with  your  usual  occupations, 
and  I  will  come  out  in  a  day  or  two.  to  sec  how  you  i^et  on." 
To  this,  ho  added  the  advice  ^vhich  he  had  already  giver 
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and  in  nearly  tlic  snmc  words  ;  but  in  vuin.  Notliinj;  could 
drive  tlie  girl  from  her  juirjiose — irom  licr  detcrniiniition  to 
leiivo  Uriielieiid.     Finding;  tins — 

"  ^\^L'11,  then,"  said  her  uncle,  "  at  least  remain  wnere  you 
are  for  a  day  or  two,  when  I  will  come  out  and  assist  you  in 
your  arrangements,  and  in  the  disposal  of  your  effects — you 
cannot  manage  these  matters  yourselves." 

To  this  proposal  June  yielded  a  reluctant  consent ;  but 
repeated  her  determination  to  leave  (ho  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  oomc  in  to  Glasgow  to  reside. 

On  this  understanding,  then — viz.,  that  Jane  and  her  sister 
should  remain  at  Braehcad  until  their  uncle  came  out — the 
former  returned  home,  when  she  told  !\lary  of  all  that  had 
passed,  excepting  what  related  to  her  dream,  to  which,  for 
the  reason  which  she  herself  assigned,  she  carefully  avoided 
bII  allusion.  JU'  a  very  strange  coincidence,  however,  but, 
though  strange,  by  no  means  unprecedented,  the  considerate 
taution  of  Jane,  in  the  particular  just  spoken  of,  was  soon 
*fter  rendered  unavailing.  On  the  very  ne.Kt  morning,  the 
elder  sister  awoke  in  an  exactly  similar  state  of  perturbation 
with  that  in  which  Mary  bad  arisen  on  that  preceding,  cx- 
clainiing — 

"  O  Jane,  Jane  !  I  have  bad  a  frigbtful  dream." 

"  What  was  it,  JIary  .''"  inquired  her  sister,  in  great  alarm  ; 
recollecting  her  own  frightful  vision. 

"  O  Jane  !"  replied  the  former,  still  trembling  with  terror, 
"  I  dreamt  that  a  person  in  the  dress  of  a  soldier  broke  in 
at  our  back  window,  and  murdered  us  both.  O  Gcd  !  it  was 
horrible  !  I  think  I  yet  see  you  on  the  floor  thero_  struggling 
with  your  inurderer,  who  held  a  naked  dagger  iii  his  hand, 
ivith  which  he  bad  already  stabbed  you  in  several  places." 

"Gracious  God  protect  us!"  exclaimed  Jane,  leaping  to 
the  floor  in  a  state  of  alarm  exceeding  even  that  of  her 
sister.  "  This  is  dreadful ! — Oh,  these  are  fearful  warnings  ! 
It  can  no  longer  be  doubted — it  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
O  I\Iary,  Mary  !  I  dreamt  precisely  the  same  thing  last  night ; 
nnd  it  was  that,  though  I  did  not  tell  you,  that  hurried  me 
in  to  our  uncle  yesterday.  I  told  him  of  my  dream  ;  but  be 
treated  it  with  contempt.  He  will  surely  now  acknowledge 
that  it  is  a  warning  not  to  be  slighted." 

We  need  not  interrupt  our  narrative  at  tliis  point  by 
stopping  to  describe  further  Jane's  feelings  on  hearing  of 
this  strange  and  appalling  repetition  of  her  own  frightful 
vision.  These  feelings  were  dreadful.  She  grew  pale  as 
death,  and  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  On  their  (irst  terrors 
subsiding  a  little,  the  two  sisters  began  to  consult  as  to  what 
they  should  do  to  avoid  the  horrible  fate  with  which  they 
now  had  no  doubt  tbey  were  threatened  ;  and  finally  resolved 
that,  if  theiruncle  did  not  appearonthat  day,orindeed  whether 
be  appeared  or  not,  that  tbey  would,  on  the  next,  remove  to 
Glasgow ;  taking  with  them  all  their  ready  money  and 
whatever  other  things  they  could  conveniently  remove,  and 
leave  the  rest,  for  a  time,  under  the  charge  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  who  bad  been  an  intimate  friend  of  their  father's. 
They,  in  short,  resolved  that,  in  any  event,  they  would  remain 
only  one  other  night  at  Braehead. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  story,  we  would  beg 
the  reader  to  observe,  that  the  circumstances  we  are  now 
relating  occurred  in  the  year  17<'0,  in  the  month  of  January. 
It  was  ;i  winter  of  great  severity,  and  remarkable  for  the 
amazing  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  ;  but  one  of  tbe  wildest 
days  of  that  wild  season  was  the  2Ist  day  of  the  month 
above  named.  It  was  the  same  day  in  which  the  scene 
between  the  two  sisters  which  we  have  just  related  occurred. 

The  storm,  bearing  huge  drifts  of  snow  on  its  wings, 
which  had  been  raging  all  day,  increased  as  night  approached  ; 
and,  when  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  earth,  it  became 
tremendous.  The  trees  around  the  little  cottage  of  Braehcad 
bent  before  the  wind  like  willow  wands  ;  and  loud  and 
wild,  nay,  even  appalling,  was  the  rushing  sound  of  tbe 
storm  amongst  the  leafless  branches.     The   snow,   too,   was 


wbirliug  all  around,  in  irnniensn  dense  masses,  and  ovcr- 
wbelining  every  object  wiiose  height  they  surpassed  in 
their  cuml)rou3  layers  of  white.  It  was  in  truth  a  fearful 
night,  and  such  a  one  as  no  person  long  exposed  to  it  could 
possibly  have  survived.  Dreadful  night  it  was  to  the  lonely 
traveller,  who  was  seeking  a  distant  refuge,  and  whose 
urgencies  required  that  he  should  do  battle  with  the  storm  ; 
and  many  a  harrowing  tale  was  afterwards  told  of  the 
shepherd  and  wayfarer  who  had  perished  in  the  terrible 
night  of  the '-21st  of  January  1700. 

While  tbe  tempest  is  thus  howling  about  the  little  lonely 
cottage  of  Braehead,  and  tbe  huge  wreulbs  of  snow  are 
blocking  up  door  and  window,  what  ai'e  its  two  solitary 
inmates  about?  There  tbey  arc,  thetwounprotccted  women — 
all  their  previous  fears  increased  tenfold  by  the  awful  sounds 
without,  and  their  sense  of  loneliness  and  helplessness 
deepened  into  unendurable  intensity.  There  ibey  are,  we 
say,  sitting  by  their  fire,  pale  and  trembling,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  chimney — for  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  bed — 
listening  in  silent  awe  to  the  raging  of  the  storm. 

It  was  only  at  long  intervals  that  tbe  two  sisters  exchanged 
words  on  this  dreary  night,  and  then  it  was  little  more  than 
a  brief  exclamation  or  remark,  excited  by  some  sudden  and 
violent  gust  that  swept  over  their  little  cottage,  or  roared 
amongst  the  trees  with  a  fury  exceeding  the  genei'al  tenor 
of  the  storm.  To  bed  they  could  not  think  of  going.  They, 
therefore,  continued  by  the  fire,  where  they  sat  almost  with- 
out moving  for  many  hours. 

It  was  now  late,  perhaps  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
storm  was  at  its  height,  when  the  fears  of  the  two  lonely 
sisters  were  suddenly  wrought  up  to  a  hoiTible  climax,  by  a 
loud  rapping  at  the  door,  which,  again,  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound  of  a  voice  imploring  admittance.  In 
the  first  moment  of  alarm,  the  women  leapt  from  their  seats 
and  flew  to  diflerent  corners  of  the  apartment,  screaming 
hideously,  having  no  doubt  that  their  fatal  dream  was  now 
about  to  be  realized.  From  this  terror,  however,  they  were 
gradually  in  some  measure  relieved  by  tbe  supplicatory 
language  and  tones  of  tbe  person  seeking  admittance. 

"  For  God's  sake,  open  the  door!"  he  said — for  it  was  tbe 
voice  of  a  man — "  or  I  must  perish.  I  have  already  travelled 
fifteen  miles  in  the  storm,  and  am  now  so  benumbed  and  ex- 
hausted that  I  cannot  move  another  step.  Open  the  door, 
I  sayj  if  you  have  tbe  smallest  spark  of  humanity  in  you,  and 
give  me  shelter  till  daylight." 

Somewhat  reassured  by  these  appeals,  which  had  in 
them  so  little  of  a  hostile  character,  and  to  which  circum- 
stances gave  so  truthful  a  complexion,  Jane,  tbe  younger 
of  the  two  sisters,  asked  the  elder,  in  a  low  voice,  what  they 
should  do.  "  Shall  we  admit  him  }"  she  said  ;  "  for  it  really 
seems  to  be  a  person  in  distress,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  re- 
fuse him  shelter  in  such  a  night  as  this.  We  could  never  for- 
give ourselves,  Mary,  if  tbe  poor  man  should  perish  in  the 
storm." 

"  It  is  true,  Jane,"  replied  her  sister — "  we  could  not 
indeed.  We  will  admit  him,  and  trust  tbe  result  to  God. 
lie  will  not  allow  a  deed  of  charity  and  benevolence  to  be 
turned  into  an  instrument  of  crime."  Saying  this,  Mary 
approached  tbe  door,  and,  placing  her  hand  on  the  b;ir,  put 
one  other  query  ere  she  undid  it.  '•'  Are  you,"  she  said, 
addressing  the  person  without — •'  are  you  really  in  the 
situation  you  represent  yourself  to  be  }" 

"  Before  God,  I  am  !"  replied  the  voice  from  without, 
emphatically.  "  Admit  me,  for  heaven's  sake  !  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me." 

In  the  next  instant,  the  'bolt  was  withdrawn,  the  door 
flew  open,  and  in  walked  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier. 
The  brass  plate  on  his  cap  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  lamp 
held  by  tbe  younger  sister,  who  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  door,  and  from  beneath  the  greatcoat  he  wore 
peeped  the  dreaded  red  livery  of  the  king.     Cue  fearful  auJ 
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simuUnneous  shriek  from  (ho  sisters,  as  (hey  fled  frantically 
in(o  the  interior  of  (he  house,  told  of  this  horrid  realization 
of  their  dreams.  The  soldier,  in  the  meantime,  -vvalked 
into  (he  kitchen  ;  hut  any  one  who  should  at  this  instant 
liave  marked  his  countenance,  would  l)aye  seen  very  little 
in  it  to  indicate  the  fell  purpose  for  which  there  seemed 
good  reason  to  fear  he  had  come.  He  was,  in  truth,  ; 
young,  handsome,  and  singularly  good-looking>raan,  with  ; 
face  expressive  of  great  good-nature  and  mildness  of  dis 
position.  Little  regarding  these  indications  of  a  character 
so  different  from  that  which  occupied  their  minds,  the 
sisters  continued  to  express  their  horror  and  alarm  in  wild 
shrieks,  and  in  the  most  piteous  appeals  for  mercy.  On 
their  bent  knees  they  implored  it ;  offering  all  they  had,  if 
their  lives  were  only  spared.  The  soldier,  benumbed  and 
exhausted  though  he  was,  seemed  to  forget  his  own  suffer- 
ings in  contemplating  what  he  appeared  to  consider  as  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  scene — the  terrified 
sisters  on  their  knees,  imploring  his  mercy. 

"  Good  women,"  he  at  length  said,  "  what  is  tlie  mean- 
ing of  this.?  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Is  there  anytliing 
in  my  appearance  so  dreadful  as  to  excite  this  extraordinary 
alarm.  If  there  be,  I  never  knew  it  liofore;  and  am  very 
sorry  to  find  it  out  now.  I  am  sure  I  intend  you  no  harm 
— none  in  (he  world.  God  forbid  I  should!  I  am  but  too 
grateful  to  you  for  having  opened  your  door  to  me  ;  and 
but  too  happy  to  get  near  this  cheerful  lire." 

Again  somewhat  calmed  by  these  friendly  expressions, 
so  different  from  what  they  had  expected,  tlie  sisters  ceased 
their  frantic  cries  for  mercy  ;  and,  though  yet  far  from 
being  reconciled  to  their  tremendous  visiter,  they  became  a 
little  more  composed,  when  the  soldier,  perceiving  the 
effects  of  liis  disclamations,  followed  them  up  by  repeated 
assurances  of  tlio  perfect  innocence  of  his  intentions,  and  cf 
the  perfectly  accidental  and  harmless  nature  of  his  visit. 
These  asseverations,  delivered,  as  they  were,  in  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  tone,  eventually  induced  the  sisters  not  only  to 
look  with  less  alarm  on  their  unwelcome  guest,  but  to 
desire  him  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire.  We  will  not  say, 
however,  that  this  act  of  kindness  was  dictated  by  pure 
benevolence.  We  will  not  say  that  it  was  not  done  more 
with  a  view  to  disarm  their  still  dreaded  visiter  of  any 
hostile  intentions  he  might  entertain  towards  them,  than 
from  any  feeling  of  compassion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  soldier,  after  throwing  off  his  snow-covered  great- 
coat, gladly  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  of  his  hostesses, 
and  sat  him  down  before  the  fire. 

"  Now,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  after  having  warmed 
himself  a  little,  and  having  still  further  abated  the  terrors 
of  the  sisters  by  more  kind  and  gentle  words,  "  will  you  be 
so  good  as  tell  me  why  you  were  so  miich  afraid  of  me 
when  I  first  entered  the  house  .'' — for  I  cannot  understand  it 
— seeing  that  you  yourselves  opened  the  door,  and  of  your 
own  accord,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  prepared  to  see 
somebody  or  other.  Was  it  my  cap  and  red  coat  that 
frightened  you  so.'     Come,  tell  me  now,  candidly." 

The  sisters  looked  to  each  other  with  a  faint  smile, 
and  an  air  of  embarrassment  ;  but  with  an  expression  of 
inquiry  which  said  as  plainly  as  an  unspoken  expression 
could  say  it — "  Shall  we  tell  him  ?" 

Their  guest  perceived  their  difliculty,  and  saw  very  clearly 
that  there  was  something  to  explain — something  that  they 
did  not  altogether  like  to  avow.     Observing  this — 

"  Come,  now,  out  with  it!"  he  said,  laughingly,  "  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  shall  not  be  the  least  offended,  however 
uncomplimentary  it  may  be  to  myself." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  younger  sister,  "  I  uill  tell  you. 
Both  my  sister  and  I  dreamt,  very  latelj',  that  a  soldier 
came  into  this  house  here,  as  you  have  done,  and  murdered 
us.  We  both  dreamt  the  same  dream  at  different  times, 
and  witliout  its  being  previously   known  to  either   of  us. 


Now,    you'll    allow  that  there  was   little  wonder  that  we 
should  have  been  so  much  alarmed  at  j-our  appearance." 

"  Odd  enough,"  said  the  soldier,  laughing,  "  but,  in  my 
opinion,  very  particular  nonsense.  Had  j'ou  dreamt  of  a 
soldier  coming  to  co>irt  you,  it  would  have  been  a  much 
more  likely  thing,  and  you  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
of  seeing  it  realized,  1  should  think,  than  that  he  should 
have  come   to   murder  you." 

"  But  why  were  you  abroad  in  such  a  night  as  this,  and 
at  such  an  hour.^"  inquired  the  elder  sister,  whose  fears,  as 
well  as  those  of  Jane,  were  by  no  means  entirely  allayed  by 
this  familiarity.  "  Where  were  you  going  to,  and  whence 
came  you  ?" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that,  mistress,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "  when  I  have  filled  this  pipe."  And  he  proceeded  to 
the  operation  of  which  he  spoke.  When  he  had  done,  and 
had  expirated  a  whiff  or  two — "  Now,  I'll  tell  j'ou,"  he  said, 
"  how  it  happens  that  I  am  out  in  such  an  infernal  night  as 
this.  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  with  my  will.  I  belong 
to  the  50th  Regiment,  now  stationed  in  Glasgow,  and  have 
been  absent  on  furlough,  seeing  my  poor  old  mother,  in  the 
south  country,  where  she  resides.  I  had  not  seen  her,  poor 
soul !  for  several  years  ;  and,  as  she  was  unwilling  to  part  witli 
me  again,  I  was  obliged  to  stay  with  her  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  time.  ]My  furlough  expired  yesterday,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  get  on  to  quarters  before  it  was  out ;  for  we  have 
got  a  devil  of  a  fellow  in  our  commanding  officer — and  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  was  so  late  upon  the  road  in  such  a 
night.  I  wanted  to  save  my  distance,  and  avoid  a  bother- 
ing.    But  it  wouldn't  do — I  was  obliged  to  knock  under. 

"I  found  poor  mother,"  went  on  the  soldier,  "in  much 
better  circumstances  than  I  expected  to  find  her;  for  my 
father  left  her  in  great  poverty  and  with  a  large  family  ; 
but  a  rather  curious  occurrence  gave  her  a  lift  in  the  world 
in  her  own  humble  way,  about  a  couple  of  3-ears  ago,  of 
which  she  still  reaps  the  benefit.  iMother,  you  see,  is  3 
very  pious  woman,  and  she  attributes  it  all  to  Providence, 
saying  that  it  was  the  divine  interference  in  her  behalf. 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  a  very  simple  affair,  and  all 
natural  enough. 

"  In  motlier's  neighbourhood,  you  see — she  lives  in  a 
remote  parish  in  the  south  of  Scotland — there  resides  a 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Tweedie — Tom  Tweedie.  Tom  is  a  . 
cattle-  dealer  to  business,  and  is  well  to  pass  in  the  world — a 
lively,  active,  bustling  little  scamp  he  is,  and  extremely 
fond  of  a  practical  joke,  in  which  he  often  indulges  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbours.  Amongst  those  who  suffer 
most  severely  by  his  waggerj-,  is  a  good-natured  man  of  the 
name  of  Brydon — Peter  Brydon,  a  farmer  who  lives  close 
by  him,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  or  so.  Well, 
on  this  person,  who  is  his  favourite  butt,  Tueedie  has 
played  innumerable  tricks ;  all,  indeed,  of  a  harmless  cha- 
racter, but  some  of  them  sufticiently  annoying.  Either  for 
want  of  opportunitj',  or,  what  is  more  likely,  from  want  ot 
genius,  Peter  never  could  accomplish  any  retaliation — a 
circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  fever  of 
agitation  in  which  Tweedie's  superior  dexterity  and  in- 
genuity in  the  way  of  practical  joking  constantly  ke]it  hiiii. 
At  length,  however,  chance  threw  in  Peter's  way  what  he 
considered  an  excellent  opportunity  of  annoying  his  mis- 
chievous neighbour  in  turn. 

"  Passingthe  gable  of  Tweedie's  house  one  raoming,  pretty 
early,  on  horseback,  (the  road  he  was  travelling  led  close 
by  it.)  Peter  saw  a  huge  wooden  dish  of  oat-meal  porridge 
smoking  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  house-yard.  It  nas 
intended  for  the  breakfast  of  the  family,  and  had  been  put 
out  (here  to  cool.  On  seeing  the  dish  of  porridge,  Peter, 
struck  with  a  bright  idea,  iustandy  drew  bridle,  and,  after 
contemplating  it  for  an  instant,  rode  up  to  it,  and,  hav- 
ing previously  looked  carefully  around  him  to  see  that 
nobody  marked   his  motions,   he  lifted  the  dish  from  its 
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place,  porridge  aiul  all,  placed  it  l)cforc  liim  on  (lie  satldlo, 
l)roui;lil  his  plaid  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  it,  and  rode  off 
rejoicing  "ith  liis  prize.  Well,  you  see,  it  liaii])cns  tliatmy 
niotlicr'shoiisclies  close hytlie  roadonwhieh  lie  had  to  travel, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  jilaco  where  the 
robbery  had  been  committed.  Now,  it  struck  Peter  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  leave  the  dish  of  i)orridf,'0  there, 
where  he  knew  there  was  a  houseful  of  eliildren,  v 
would  clear  all  out  in  a  twinklinf;  ;  but  ho  did  not  know — 
for  my  mother  had  carefully  concealed  her  poverty  from  her 
neii,dil)0urs — how  seasonable  would  be  the  supply  which  he 
now  propose<l  to  bring  them.  On  that  morning,  the  child- 
ren had  no  lireakl'ast  of  their  own  to  take.  There  was  not 
a  morsel  in  the  house  to  giVe  them.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dish  of  porridge,  Peter  made 
directly  up  to  my  mother's  door,  and,  without  dismounting, 
rapped  with  the  but-end  of  his  whip.    My  mother  came  out. 

"'Hero,'  said  Peter,  handing  down  the  stolen  mess; 
'here's  a  dish  of  porridge  1  have  brought  for  the  children's 
breakfast.' 

"  '  Porridge  !'  exclaimed  my  mother,  in  amazement,  and 
at  the  same  time  blushing  deeply,  from  a  conviction  that 
her  poverty  had  been  detected  ;  '  how,  in  all  the  world, 
came  you  to  think  of  bringing  porridge  to  mc,  Mr  Brydon  ?' 

"  This  was  a  question  which  Peter  had  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  answer.     He  therefore  waved  it. 

"'Hoot,  hoot,  guidwife,'  he  replied,  'what  does  that 
signify?  There  they  are — that's  enough — and  a  capital  mess, 
1  warrant  ye,  your  young  anes  will  find  them.  So  let 
them  fa'  to  wark  as  fast's  they  like,  and  meikle  guid  may't 
do  them  !  It'll  save  you  the  trouble,  at  ony  rate,  guidwife, 
of  making  a  breakfast  of  your  own.' 

"  Jly  mother  having  now  no  doubt  that  her  neighbour 
knew  of  her  destitute  condition,  of  which,  however,  he,  in 
reality,  knew  nothing,  and  that  his  gift  was  one  of  pure  bene- 
volence, raising  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  thanked 
him  with  such  expressions  of  humble  gratitude  as  gave 
him  full  infomiation  regarding  that  she  thought  he  already 
knew — her  straitened  circumstances.  Peter  made  no 
remark,  at  the  time,  on  my  mother's  confessions  of  povertj-, 
and  said  little  or  nothing  in  reply  to  what  she  addressed  to 
him,  but  rode  on  his  w-ay. 

"  Well,  it  happened  that,  on  this  very  day,  my  mother 
went  to  Tweedie's  house,  with  some  yarn  she  had  been  spin- 
ning for  his  wife,  who  occasionally  employed  her  in  that 
way,  when  the  latter,  amongst  other  things,  informed  her 
of  the  robbery  of  the  porridge  ;  adding,  however,  that  she 
cared  little  about  the  mess,  and  only  regretted  the  loss  of 
her  dish,  which,  she  said,  was  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind. 

"  '  If  they  would  only  bring  me  the  basin  back,'  she  said, 
'they  are  welcome,  whoever  took  it,  to  its  contents.' 

"The  blood  rushed  to  my  mother's  face.  She  remained 
for  some  moments  in  silent  confusion ;  but  at  length  said — 
her  face  as  red  as  crimson — 

"  '  Jlrs  Tweedic,  your  dish  is  safe — it  is  in  my  house  ;  but 
the  porridge  is  gone.' 

"  '  In  your  house,  JIrs  Johnston  !' — (that  is  my  mother's 
name) — '  my  basin  in  your  house  !  How  does  that  hap- 
pen.''' replied  Jlrs  Tweedie,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  and 
something  like  displeasure. 

"  Jly  mother  detailed  the  circumstances  as  ahead}-  related ; 
and,  thinking  herself  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  poverty 
as  an  apology  for  having  made  use  of  the  porridge,  she  fairly 
stated  her  condition  ;  saying,  amongst  other  things,  that, 
when  it  came,  she  had  not  a  morsel  in  the  house. 

"  JIrs  Tweedie  rated  my  mother  for  not  ha\-ing  told  her 
before  of  her  situation,  and  concluded  by  promising  that 
neither  she  nor  her  children  should  ever  again  want 
a  meal  as  long  «s  she  had  one  to  give  them  j  and  she 
instanti)-  loaded  her  with  as  many  potatoes  as  she  could 
carrj  home.     Her  husband,  who  was  present  on  ♦his  occa- 


sion, enjoj'cd  the  joke  exceedingly,  and  gave  the  chosen 
victim  of  his  own  wit,  Brydon,  great  credit  for  his  trick.  He 
further  expressed  himself  liigbly  pleased  that  the  latter  hail 
taken  the  dish  of  porridge  to  my  mother,  seeing  that  she 
stood  so  much  in  need  of  them.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,"  added  the  soldier,  "both  Tweedie  and  Brydon, 
who  were  good  kind-hearted  men,  from  this  moment  that 
my  mother's  necessities  were  thus  so  strangely  made  known 
to  them,  took  her  under  their  especial  i]atronage. 

"  On  the  following  day,  Brydon  sent  lior  as  much  meal 
and  potatoes  as  lasted  her  a  month  ;  each  of  them  took 
one  of  my  brothers  into  their  service  ;  their  wives  gave 
her  as  much  spinning  as  she  could  execute-;  and  a  compli- 
ment of  provisions,  sometimes  of  one  kind  and  sometimes 
of  another,  has  been  sent  her  alternately  and  regularly  ever 
since  by  the  two  benevolent  jokers.  From  that  day  to  this, 
old  mother  has  never  been  in  want;  and  when  speaking  of 
the  occurrence,  says,  that  the  day  on  which  Peter  Brydon 
brought  the  dish  of  stolen  porridge  to  her  door  was  the 
luckiest  in  her  life." 

Here  the  soldier  finished  his  story  and  his  pipe  together. 
Both  the  matter  of  his  little  tale  and  his  manner  of  telling 
it  tended  considerably  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  host- 
esses, and  to  disabuse  them,  in  spite  of  their  dream,  of  much 
of  the  unfavourable  opinion  they  had  entertained  of  his  in- 
tentions. Still,  however,  they  felt  by  no  means  secure,  and 
would  even  yet  have  readily  given  the  half,  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  money  in  the  house,  to  have  been  quit  of 
him.  Nor  were  the  fears  that  yet  remained  lessened  by 
their  having  discovered,  which  they  had  not  done  for  some 
time  after  he  had  entered,  that  he  wore  his  bayonet  by  his 
side.  On  this  formidable  weapon  the  two  poor  women 
looked  with  inexpressible  horror ;  having  a  strong  feeling 
of  apprehension  that  it  was  the  dreadful  instrument  by 
which  their  destruction  was  to  be  accomplished  and  their 
dream  fulfilled.  Now,  too,  the  sisters  detected  the  fellow 
occasionally  glancing  around  the  house,  with  a  most  suspi- 
cious look,  as  if  calculating  on  future  operations.  He  now, 
also,  began  to  put  questions  that  greatly  alarmed  them — 
such  as.  Was  there  nobody  in  the  house  but  themselves  .'' 
How  far  distant  was  the  nearest  house  .■"  and  guessing,  , 
with  an  apparently  assumed  air  of  jocularity,  that  their 
father  (they  had  informed  him  of  his  death)  had  left  them 
a  good  round  sum  in  some  corner  or  other.'  In  short,  bis 
behaviour  altogether  began  again  to  grow  extremely  suspi- 
cious ;  arid,  perceiving  this,  the  sisters'  fears  returned  with 
all  their  original  force. 

In  the  meantime,  the  storm  without,  so  far  from  abating, 
had  increased  ;  the  dreary,  rushing  sound  of  the  trees 
became  fiercer  and  louder,  and  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind 
more  frequent  and  furious.  It  was  now  about  one  o'clock 
of  the  morning,  when,  actuated  by  the  same  motives  whieh 
lad  induced  them  to  ask  their  terrible  guest  to  sit  by  the 
fire — namely,  to  disarm  him,  by  kindness,  of  any  evil  de- 
gn  he  might  entertain  towards  them — the  sisters  now 
offered  the  soldier  some  refreshment.  He  gladly  accepted 
the  oiler.  Food  was  placed  before  him,  and  he  ate  heartily. 
When  he  had  done,  one  of  the  sisters  told  him  that  there 
was  a  spare  bed  in  a  closet  to  which  she  pointed,  and  that 
he  might  go  to  it  if  he  chose.  With  this  ofl'er  he  also 
gladly  closed,  and  immediately  retired. 

The  sisters,  well  pleased  to  have  got  their  guest  thus 
disposed  of — thinking  it  something  like  a  sign  of  harmless 
ntention  on  his  part — determined  to  sit  themselves  by  tliR 
fire  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night.  They  were, 
then,  thus  sitting,  and  it  might  be  about  one  hour  after  the 
oldier  had  retired,  listening  with  feverish  watchfulness  to 
every  sound,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  noise,  as  if  of  some 
one  forcing  the  door.  At  first  the  poor  horrified  woTuen 
thought  it  was  some  unusual  sound  produced  by  the  storms 
but,  on  listening  again,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  appalling 
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fact.  They  heard  distinctly  the  working  of  an  iron  instru- 
ment, and  the  creaking  of  the  door  from  its  pressure.  The 
wretched  women  leaped  from  their  seats,  and  again  their 
wild  shrieks  were  heard  rising  above  the  noise  of  tiie  tem- 
pest without.  Awakened  by  their  alarming  cries — for  he 
had  been  fast  asleep — the  soldier  started  from  Lis  bed. 
calling  out,  as  he  hurried  on  his  clothes — 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  now?  By  heaven  !  you 
are  all  mad." 

"  Oh,  you  know  hut  too  well  what  is  the  matter,"  replied 
one  of  the  sisters,  in  a  voice  faint  and  almost  inarticulate 
with  excessive  terror.  "  You  know  but  too  well  what  is 
the  matter.  These  are  some  of  the  other  murderers  of  your 
gang  forcing  open  the  door.  O  God  !  in  mercy  receive 
our  souls  !" 

"  My  gang  forcing  the  door !  What  the  devil  do  you 
moan?"  replied  the  soldier,  emerging  from  the  closet.  Then, 
nfter  an  instant — "  By  heaven  !  it  is  so  far  true.  There  is 
some  one  breaking  in,  sure  enough." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  his  bayonet  and  ran  to  the  door ; 
but,  ere  he  gained  it,  it  was  forced  open,  and  two  men  were 
in  the  act  of  entering,  one  behind  the  other.  On  seeing 
the  soldier,  the  foremost  presented  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and 
drew  the  trigger — but  a  click  of  the  lock  was  the  only  re- 
sult. It  missed  fire.  In  the  next  instant  the  soldier's 
bayonet  was  through  the  ruffian's  body,  and  he  fell,  when 
he  who  was  behind  him  immediately  fled.  The  soldier 
pursued  him  ;  but,  after  running  several  hundred  yards, 
gave  up  the  chase  as  hopeless,  and  retui-ned  to  the  house, 
where  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  man  whom  he 
had  stabbed,  and  whom  he  thought  he  had  killed  outright, 
liad  disappeared,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

On  entering  the  house — "  Well,  my  good  women,"  said 
the  soldier,  "are  you  now  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  my  inten- 
tions towards  you  ?  Why,  I  think  I  have  saved  your  lives, 
in  place  of  taking  them." 

"You  have  !  you  have  !"  exclaimed  both  the  sisters  at  once. 
"  And,  oh,  how  thankful  are  we  to  God,  who  alone  could  have 
sent  you  here  to  protect  us  on  this  dreadful  night !" 

"  It  certainly  was  as  well  for  you  that  I  was  here,"  replied 
the  soldier,  modestly ;  "  but  have  you  any  idea  of  who  the 
villains  could  be  ?" 

"  None  in  the  least,"  said  the  younger  sister;  "  but  this 
neighbourhood  is  filled  witli  bad  characters,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  was  some  of  them — for  all  of  them  know,  we  believe, 
that  our  father  left  us  a  little  money.  AVe  have  always 
dreaded  this." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  advise  you  to 
leave  this  directly,  and  go  to  some  place  of  greater  safety." 

The  sisters  told  him  that  they  had,  for  some  time,  meant 
to  do  so,  and  that  they  intended  going  to  Gkisgow  to 
reside. 

What  subsequently  passed,  on  this  eventful  night,  between 
the  sisters  and  their  gallant  pi'otector,  we  will  detail  as 
briefly  as  we  can,  in  order  to  get  at  a  more  interesting  part 
of  our  story.  Having  again  secured  the  door,  the  soldier 
sat  with  his  hostesses  by  the  fire  till  da,ylight,  when,  having 
previously  partaken  of  a  plentiful  breakfast,  he  prepared  to 
take  the  road.  Just  as  he  w.as  about  to  leave  the  house, 
the  youngest  sister  approached  him,  and,  after  again  ex- 
pressing her  gratitude  for  the  protection  he  had  afibrdcd 
them,  slipped  ten  guineas  into  his  hand.  The  soldier 
looked  at  the  glittering  coins  for  an  instant,  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile, then,  laying  them  down  on  a  table  that  stood  l)y — 

"  Not  a  fartliing,"  he  said — "  not  a  farthing  shall  I  take. 
I  consider  myself  sufiioiently  paid  by  the  shelter  you 
afforded  me.  I  was  bound  to  protect  you  while  under 
your  roof.  By  admitting  me  last  night  you  saved  my  life — 
and  I  have  saved  yours  ;  so  accounts  are  clear  between  us. 
This,  at  any  rate,"  he  added,  laughingly,  "will  balance  them." 
And,  soldier-like,  he  flung  his  arms  around   Jane's  neck, 


and,  ere  she  was  aware,  had  robljed  her  of  half-a-dozen 
hearty  kisses. 

This  theft  committed,  he  ran  out  of  the  door;  but  was 
almost  immediately  after  called  back  again,  by  the  elder 
sister,  who,  on  his  return,  informed  liini,  that,  as  Jane  in- 
tended going  into  Glasgow  on  that  day,  to  inform  her  uncle 
of  what  had  happened,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
instant  removal  from  Braehead,  she  thought  her  sister 
could  not  do  better  than  avail  herself  of  his  company  to  the 
city,  and  go  in  with  him  just  now.  "  Besides,"  she  said, 
"  I  should  like  you  to  see  our  uncle,  if  you  would  be  so  good 
as  take  a  step  that  length  with  Jane,  as  you  will  be  able  to 
give  a  better  account  of  the  occurrences  of  last  night  than 
she  can,  and  may  better  convince  him  of  the  necessitv  of 
our  leaving  this  instantly.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  if  he 
would  believe  our  story  at  all,  of  being  attacked  last  night, 
unless  you  were  to  corroborate  it.  He  would  think  it  was 
just  an  invention  to  get  away,  as  he  knows  of  oiu  anxiety 
to  leave  this." 

The  soldier  was  delighted  with  the  proposal,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  having  Jane, 
who,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  for  a 
companion  into  the  city. 

In  a  few  minutes  Jane  was  prepared  for  the  journey, 
and  in  a  very  few  more  she  and  the  j'oung  soldier  were 
upon  the  road  ;  and,  as  the  storm  had  now  entirely  sub- 
sided, they  got  on  without  much  difficulty.  What  con- 
versation passed  between  them  on  this  occasion,  we  know 
not,  and  can  only  conjecture  from  the  result,  which  will  be 
shortly  laid  before  the  reader.  That  it  was  of  a  description, 
however,  very  agreeable  to  both,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  the  meantime,  our  business  is  to  follow  them  into 
Glasgow,  where  they  arrived  in  little  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours. 

On  reaching  her  uncle's  with  her  companion,  Jane  was 
greatly  disappointed,  and  rather  surprised,  to  learn  from  one 
of  her  little  cousins — its  mother  being  out  of  the  way  at  the 
moment — that  Davidson  was  not  at  home,  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  country  on  the  previous  night,  and  had  not  yet 
returned. 

"  Then,  where's  your  brother  ?"  inqxn'red  Jane. 

"  He's  gone  to  the  country,  too,"  said  the  child. 

"  Is  he  with  your  father  ?" 

"  Yes. 

"  Did  he  go  last  night  also  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  don't  you  know  where  they  went  to,  or  when  they 
will  be  home  ?" 

The  child  could  not  tell. 

At  tills  moment  the  mother  of  the  child  came  in,  and  at 
once  accounted  for  the  absence  of  her  husband  and  son,  bj 
s.aying  that  they  had  got  work  at  a  distance  of  some  miles 
from  the  town,  naming  the  place,  and  that  she  expected 
thom  home  that  day,  although  she  could  not  say  when. 

As  the  days  were  short,  and  her  uncle's  return  uncertain, 
Jane  resolved  on  going  straight  home  again,  and  proposing 
to  her  sister  that  they  should,  for  that  night  at  any  rate, 
remove,  taking  all  their  money  along  with  thorn,  to  the 
friend  of  their  father's  already  alluded  to,  whose  name  was 
Anderson.     And  this  step  the  sisters  accordingly  took. 

Leaving  them  thus  disposed  of  for  a  short  time,  we  shall 
return  to  their  uncle's  house  in  Glasgow  ;  and,  by  doing  so, 
we  shall  find  there  some  things  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character  occurring  Shortly  afier  Jane  had  loft  her  uncle's, 
that  person  came  home  ;  but  he  returned  a  very  different 
man  from  what  he  had  set  out.  Strong,  hale,  and  erect, 
though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  when  he  went  away, 
he  now  appeared,  as  he  approached  his  own  house,  gliastly 
pale,  bent  nearlv  double,  and  dreadfully  weak  .and  exhausted. 
He  seemed,  in  short,  to  be  sulTering  from  some  excruciating 
pain.    He  could  hardly  get  along  without  supporting  himself 
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by  tlie  walls  of  the  houses  he  passed.  On  entering  Iiis  own 
liouse,  he  went  directly  to  bed,  without  speaking  to  any  one, 
further  than  telling  his  wife  that  he  was  very  ill — that  he 
ftad  received  a  severe  injury  by  falling  down  amongst  some 
loose  timber,  a  pointed  piece  of.  which,  he  said,  had  pene- 
trated his  chest.  His  wife,  in  great  alarm,  proposed  sending 
instantly  for  a  surgeon  ;  but  this  the  wounded  m;in  would 
by  no  means  allow — saying,  that  his  wound,  though  painful, 
Avas  not,  he  thought,  very  serious,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
he  would  soon  recover.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  however, 
feeling  himself  getting  much  worse,  ho  not  only  allowed, 
but  desired  that  a  surgeon  should  be  sent  for.  One  was 
immediately  procured.  On  examining  the  wound,  he  in- 
quired of  Davidson  how  he  had  met  with  it.  He  was  told, 
in  reply,  the  same  story  which  we  have  just  related. 

"  That  cannot  be  true,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  Your  wound 
lias  not  been  inflicted  by  a  splinter  of  wood,  but  by  a  sharp, 
three-edged  instrument.  It  is  a  clean  wound,  and  lias  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  inflicted  with  a  bayonet  or 
some  such  weapon.  Indeed,  I  feel  quite  assured  of  this, 
whatever  may  be  your  motives  for  concealing  it." 

Davidson  repeated  his  asseverations  of^having  come  by  his 
injury  by  falling  on  a  pointed  piece  of  wood. 

"  Well,  well,  sir,  my  business  is  not  how  or  by  what  means 
your  wound  has  been  inflicted,  but  bow  it  is  to  be  cured." 
(During  this  time  ho  was  examining  the  injury.)  "  But  1 
fear,"  he  added,  "  it  is  beyond  my  skill,  or  that  of  any 
other  human  being.  Your  wound,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think,  is  mortal." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  patient,  with  great  calmness 
and  composure. 

"I  certainly  do,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "and  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that,  if  you  have  any  worldly  affairs  to 
settle,  the  sooner  you  set  about  it  the  better." 

The  patient  made  no  reply  for  some  time,  but  seemed 
absorbed  in  thought.     At  length  he  said — 

"  Could  you,  sir,  procure  me  a  visit  from  a  clergyman  ? 
I  know  none  myself,  and  it  may  be  of  coi.sequence  that  I 
should  see  one.  I  have  something  of  importance  to  com 
inunicate." 

The  surgeon  readily  undertook  to  bring  such  a  person  as 
the  dying  man  desired  to  see,  and  immediately  departed  for 
that  purpose,  having  previously  promised,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  sufferer  himself,  that  he  would  return  along 
with  him.  "  I  wish  to  have  you  both  together,"  he  said — 
"  it  will  be  better  that  there  are  two." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  the  surgeon  returned 
with  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city.  The  moment  they 
entered,  Davidson  requested  the  former  to  shut  the  door, 
and  to  see  that  it  was  properly  secured.  This  done,  he  re 
quested  them  to  draw  near  him,  when  he  began,  in  a  low 
voice,  the  astounding  confession  that  it  was  he  who  had 
attempted  to  break  into  the  house  of  his  nieces,  and  that  it 
was  he  whom  the  soldier  had  stabbed  on  that  occasion.  All 
this,  indeed,  the  surgeon  had  previously  suspected — for  he 
liad  heard  of  the  attempted  robbery,  and  of  one  of  the 
ruffians  having  been  stabbed  with  a  bayonet  by  a  soldier, 
but  did  not,  till  now,  know  anything  of  the  relationship  of 
the  parties.  Thus  much  the  dying  man  confessed ;  but  he 
would  not  say,  though  pressed  to  tell,  who  was  his  associate 
in  the  crime.  This  person,  however,  was  subsequently 
ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  have  been  his  son,  as  he 
never  came  home,  nor  was  ever  afterwards  seen  or  heard  of  by 
any  one  who  knew  him.  Having  made  this  confession,  the 
wretched  man  expired,  and  that  even  before  one  v.'ord  of 
intercession  could  be  oft'ercd  up  in  his  behalf  by  the  attend- 
ing clergyman. 

Having  brought  this  incident  to  a  close,  we  return  to  the 
two  sisters,  who  were  now  residing  with  their  father's 
friend,  Anderson.  This  worthy  man  now  took  an  active 
interest  in  their  affairs  j  and,  approving  of  their  original 


intention  of  removing  to  Glasgow,  did  all  he  couhl  to 
further  their  views  in  this  res|)ecc,  by  selling  off  the  cattle, 
farming  utensils,  &c.,  and  stock  of  every  kind. 

Some  days  after  their  settlement  in  Cilasgow,  their 
friend  Anderson  called  on  them,  and  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  them,  that  he  thought,  now 
that  they  were  all  snug  and  safe^  something  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  soldier,  to  whom  they  owed,  not  only  a  great 
part  of  their  little  fortune,  but,  in  all  probability,  their 
lives.  At  this  moment  the  young  soldier  entered. 
During  the  conversation  that  followed,  lilr  Anderson  dis- 
covered that  the  young  man  would  willingly  be  quit  of  the 
army.  This  discovery  he  kept  in  recollection  ;  and,  when 
the  soldier  left  them,  he  proposed  to  the  sisters  to  purchase 
his  discharge,  and  to  do  so  without  his  knowledge.  This 
was  accordingly  done  on  the  very  next  day  ;  and  in  three 
weeks  afterwards,  Henry  Johnston  (which  was  the  young 
soldier's  name)  and  Jane  Edmonstoue  were  united  in  the 
bands  of  holy  wedlock.  The  former,  whose  dislike  of  the 
army,  it  subsequently  appeared,  applied  only  to  its  subordi- 
nate situation — more  definitely  speaking,  to  the  condition 
of  a  private — soon  after  purchased  a  lieutenant's  commission 
with  part  of  his  wife's  money,  and  finally  died  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  man 
and  a  gallant  soldier. 


PAYING  OF  DEBTS. 

As  there  arc  many  w.ays  of  contracting  debts,  so  there  are 
many  ways  of  liquidating  them.  Good  honest  people  know 
only  of  the  true  legitimate  mode  of  "  coming  down  with  the 
dust,"  and  getting  a  receipt  upon  a  proper  stamp.  Simple- 
hearted  beings  !  how  little  do  they  know  of  the  ways  of 
the  world  or  the  subtleties  of  man  I  The  scheme  of  the 
cessio,  whereby,  as  by  a  well-filled  sponge,  thousands  of 
pounds  maybe  liquidated  in  a  da_y,  or  the  exquisite  device 
of  the  negative  oath,  by  which  a  debt  may  be  paid  in  a  few 
minutes — both  beautiful  expedients — are  equally  unknown 
to  them  ;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  discharging  debts  not 
so  well  known  or  so  much  resorted  to  as  those  we  have  now 
mentioned — and  one  of  these  we  will  now  lay  before  our 
readers,  with  the  assurance  that  the  facts  are  absolutely 
true. 

In  the  town  of  ,  (if  the  cap  does  not  fit,  do  not 

put  it  on.)  a  poor  woman,  whose  maiden  name  was  Finlayson, 
and  who  had  a  daughter  married  to  an  industrious  trades- 
man, named  Gibb,  died  of  a  putrescent  fever.  Her 
son-in-law  had  been  fur  some  time  out  of  employment, 
and  all  his  earnings  had  been  consumed  during  that  un- 
productive period.  He  had  no  money,  and  his  mother-in 
law  had  left  not  a  farthing.  Who  then  was  to  bury  her  } 
The  parish  would  not  interfere,  because  the  dcecascd's 
brother,  an  undertaker  in  the  same  town,  and  a  very  rich 
man,  was  the  very  person  apparently  pointed  out,  by  nature 
and  circumstances,  to  do  the  last  offices  to  his  de;id  sister. 
But  the  brother  was  not  bound  by  law  to  bury  his  sister, 
and  natural  affection  had  no  influence  with  him,  as  well 
from  an  original  hardness  of  heart,  as  from  the  citadel  of 
the  passions  having  been  laid  hold  of  and  occupied  by  the 
love  of  filthy  lucre.  He  would  not  undertake  the  funeral 
of  his  sister.  It  is  a  fact — we  jdedge  ourselves  for  it — he 
would  not  furnish  a  coffin  to  her,  except  upon  one  condition, 
and  that  was  that  the  poor  industrious  daughter's  husband 
should  become  bound  to  pay  her  uncle  the  price  of  the 
"dead-kist"  for  bis  own  sister.  JIueh  time  was  occupied 
in  the  negociation,  and  poor  Gibb  was  suljected  to  the 
heart-rending  condition  of  seeing  his  wife's  mother  lying, 
beyond  "nature's  time,"  a  corpse  in  his  house,  while  be 
was  wrangling  with  her   miserable    wretch    of  a   brother 
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about  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  furnish  the  coffin. 
It  was  at  last  arranged.  Gibb  granted  his  obligation — the 
coffin  came — the  old  woman  was  put  into  her  "  fir-t'ecket" 
and  buried,  and  the  £3  :  15s.,  as  the  price  of  the  box, 
became  a  debt.  Thus,  poor  Gibb  must  pay  or  go  to  j:iil.  In 
the  first  place,  he  collected,  from  all  quarters,  three  tliousand 
six  hundred  pieces  of  the  current  coin  of  Great  Britain, 
called  farthings.  These  he  carefully  tied  up  in  a  leather- 
bag,  and,  taking  -with  him  two  trusty  sooth-fast  witnesses, 
awav  he  went,  like  a  bold  and  independent  man,  to  pay  his 
debt.  He  chose  a  very  particular  time  for  his  visit,  the  hour 
of  liflhig  of  a  very  rich  burgher,  whose  funeral,  conducted 
by  the  creditor,  was  to  take  place  that  day. 

"  I'm  cume  to  pay  my  debt,  I\Ir  Finlayson,"  said  Gibb, 
stepping  forward  to  the  undertaker,  who  was  dressing  him- 
self for  the  funeral. 

"  I'm  glad  o'  that,  John,"  replied  the  other,  "  as  weel  for 
yer  ain  sake  as  mine,  for  nae  man  can  baud  up  his  head 
in  society,  if  he's  awin  a  single  farthing." 

"  An'  far  less  if  he  is  awiri  three  thousand  six  hundred," 
said  John,  with  a  chuckle  and  a  shake  of  the  bag. 

"  Feth,  an'  ye're  a  perfect  Cocker,  John,"  rejoined 
the  undertaker.  "  I  daresay  that  is  just  the  number  in 
£3 :  los. ;  but  come  away,  man — ye  see  I've  ae  stocking  on 
and  anither  aff.  It  wants  twenty  minutes  o'  the  hour, 
and  Bailie  Adamson  maunna  lie  a  minute  after  the  liftin 
time." 

"  Your  sister  lay  a  week  after  nature's  time,"  responded 
Gibb.  "  I  am  here  to  pay  my  debt,  and  have  nae  concern 
wi'  the  funeral  o'  Bailie  Adamson,  wha  wouldna  tae  paid  a 
single  farthing  for  me,  let  alane  three  thousand  six  hundred, 
if  he  had  been  Iccviu  and  I  had  been  starvin." 

"  AVeel,  weel,"  cried  Finlayson,  impatiently,  "  come  awa, 
come  awa.  Here's  a  stamp,  and  I'll  write  the  receipt. 
We'll  sune  knock  it  aff.  Ane's  fingers  are  nimbler  at  writ- 
ing receipts  than  signing  bills." 

And  he  set  about  getting  pen  and  ink  in  a  great  huiTy, 
with  one  log  still  bare,  and  the  stocking  on  the  other  half 
i-olled  down.  The  receipt  was  written  and  lay  unsigned  on 
the  table,  till  the  money  was  counted. 

"  Noo,  noo,  John — down  wi'  the  dust,  lad,  as  quick  as  ye 
like,"  said  the  old  hunks. 

Gibb  obeyed.  The  bag  was  thrown  with  a  loud  noise 
upon  the  table.  The  undertaker  started  at  the  extraordi 
nary  sound. 

"  "What's  this,  man?"  said  he. 

"  My  debt,"  calmly  replied  John,  proceeding  at  the  same 
time  gravely  to  open  the  bag,  and  pour  the  three  thousand 
fiiur  hundred  farthings  upon  the  table,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  creditor,  who  could  not  at  first  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  transaction. 

"  There's  ane,"  said  John,  taking  up  a  farthing,  and  lay- 
ing it  carefully  on  the  farthest  corner  of  the  table,  as  if  he 
intended  to  cover  the  entire  board  in  the  progress  of  his 
laborious  enumeration. 

"  There's  twa,"  he  was  proceeding,  when  the  creditor,  on 
recovering  himself,  stopped  him. 

"  What's  this  o't?"  said  he,  getting  angry,  as  the  truth 
became  more  apparent — "  what  do  you  mean,  sir.'" 

"  To  pay  my  debt,  in  the  current  coin  o'  the  realm,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  It's  no  a  lawfu  tender,"  cried  the  undertaker.  "  Be- 
sides, I  hae  nae  time  to  stand  and  see  ye  count  that  bagfu' 
o'  bodies.  I  canna  wait.  Talc  them  awa,  and  bring  me  the 
usual  respectable  circulating  medium  o'  the  country,  and 
ye'U  got  yer  receipt." 

"  1  hereby  ofi'er  ye,  in  presence  o'  these  witnesses,  pay- 
ment o'  my  debt,  in  the  king's  coin,"  rejoined  the  determined 
debtor.     "  I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  my  enumeration.- 
There's  three." 

'•  I  canna  submit  to  this  now,"  cried  the  undertaker,  in 


an  impatient  tone.  "  The  hour  o*  Bailie  Adamson's  funeral 
is  at  hand.  They're  waiting  for  me.  Come  back  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we'll  no  cast  out  about  the  kind  o'  coin.  I'll 
gie  ye  a  discount  for  respectable  looking  cash." 
"  I  want  nae  discount,"  rejoined  John. 
"  But  I  canna  even  speak  about  it  at  present,  man," 
replied  the  other.  "  See,  there's  a  message  frae  the  widow. 
Come,  come — tak  awa  the  bag,  and  come  again  in  the  after- 
noon." 

And  he  breathlessly  proceeded  in  his  operation  of  dress. 
ing  ;  muttering  deep  curses  as  he  drew  on  the  reluctant 
clothes,  and  stamping  about  the  floor  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  John  remained  immoveable,  with  the  fourth 
farthing  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

"  Do  you  refuse  payment  o'  yer  debt,  sir  ?"  said  he,  with 
a  provoking  gravity. 

"  Curse  your  farthings !"  cried  the  undertaker,  now  get- 
ting to  the  height  of  fury,  as  he  looked  for  articles  of  dress 
he  had,  in  bis  confusion  and  anger,  mislaid,  and  went 
raging  through  the  room  like  one  demented. 

"  Jlrs  Adamson  has  sent  for  ye,  ilr  Finlayson,"  said  the 
servant,  now  entering. 

"Will  ye  no  tak  payment  o'  yer  debt,  sir?"  rejoined 
Gibb,  in  a  softer  tone. 

"  May  the  big-horned  Blahoun  tak  you  and  your 
debt  thegither ! "  vociferated  the  now  completely  roused 
undertaker.  "  I'll  hae  nane  o't.  Awa  wi'  ye  I"  And 
twisting  his  cravat  round  his  throat,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
house. 

The  witnesses  heard  the  declaration.  John  gathered  up 
bis  coins  and  proceeded  home.  In  a  week  after,  he  was 
cited  before  the  bailies  for  payment  of  the  debt.  He  ap- 
peared with  his  witnesses.  The  nature  of  the  debt  was  set 
fortli,  and,  indeed,  the  bailie  had  heard  of  the  infamous 
transaction  previously,  and  was  predisposed  to  favour  the 
defender. 

"  Are  you  due  the  pursuer  the  price  of  this  coffin  ?"  said 
the  judge,  to  Gibb. 

"  In  order  to  get  my  mother-in-law  buried,"  replied 
Gibb,  "  I  did  become  bound  to  pay  to  her  brother,  the 
pursuer,  the  price  of  the  coffin.  I  offered  him  payment, 
and  I  am  ready  to  prove  that  he  refused  it." 

"  Is  this  true,  Mr  Finlayson  ?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  Partly,  and  partly  no,"  replied  the  creditor.  "  He 
insulted  me  by  offering  me  a  bagfu  o'  farthings — no  a  legal 
tender  for  sic  a  sum." 

"  And  j'ou  refused  the  king's  coin?"  rejoined  the  judge. 
"  What  say  the  witnesses  r" 

The  witnesses  were  examined,  and  swore  that  Fuilaj'son 
not  only  refused  the  farthings,  but  the  debt  itself. 

"  I  am  bound  to  receive  the  evidence  of  these  men," 
said  the  judge,  addressing  the  pursuer.  "  It  is  indeed 
partly  corroborated  by  j'our  own  statement.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  debt  itself — that  lies 
between  you  and  your  conscience  ;  but  you  have  refused  the 
king's  coin  in  payment  of  your  claim  ;  and  this  would  be 
enough,  although  it  were  unsupported  by  the  fact  that 
(perhaps  in  anger — I  care  not)  you  refused  the  debt  alto- 
gether. No  man  is  bound  to  oiler  payment  of  a  debt  tw  ice, 
and  I  therefore  discharge  the  defender,  and  declare  that 
this  coffin  debt  no  longer  exists." 

A  dap  of  hands  from  the  people  in  the  court  followed 
this  sentence,  and  John  Gibb  was  congratulated  by  many 
on  the  result  of  his  ingenuity. 
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A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  IH. 

In  these  enlightened  times,  when  man  has  become  so  wise 
that  lie  thinks  he  knows  everything,  it  is  a  practice  with 
writers  of  legends  which  border  on  the  supernatural,  to  give 
a  plausible  solution  of  any  difficulty  which  occurs,  and  to 
.•econcile,  if  possible,  all  mysterious  appearances  with  the 
ascertained  and  familiar  ways  of  God's  providence.  We 
are  very  far  from  discountenancing  the  study  of  physical 
causes,  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  followed  now-a- 
days  with  so  much  zeal,  and,  we  might  say,  with  so  much 
impatience  of  what  was  at  one  time  called  the  wisdom  of 
the  world ;  but  we  may  very  humbly  remark,  that,  as  its 
extremes  transcend  truth,  the  stickler  for  the  old  philosophy 
and  the  exclusive  supporter  of  the  new  are  equally  wide  of 
their  aim,  if  they  think  that  these  respective  studies  com- 
prehend severally  all  the  ways  of  Providence.  The  votary 
of  superstition,  who  trembles  at  an  omen,  is  not  farther  dis- 
tant from  the  path  to  eternal  and  immutable  truth,  than  is 
the  conceited  biped  who,  with  rule  and  compass,  dynamics, 
and  differential  calculus,  thinks  he  can  measure  and  define 
all  the  powers  of  nature.  How  little  is  it  known  to  him 
who  makes  the  visible  the  measure  of  nature's  existence 
and  power,  that  every  step  he  makes,  or  thinks  he  makes 
in  his  progress,  the  farther  he  removes  from  the  great  land- 
marks of  those  great  truths  on  which  is  founded  our  holy  re- 
ligion. James  in.  was  killed  in  open  day  :  who  killed  him? 
Ilistory  is  mute ;  but  tradition  is  eloquent,  and  fearfully 
impressive.  The  reign  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  was 
marked  by  more  rebellion  and  murder  than  any  period  of 
the  same  extent  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Other  reigns 
exhibited  perhaps  more  attacks  on  the  part  of  England — 
more  battles  and  greater  devastation  ;  but  the  period  we 
have  mentioned  stands  unrivalled  for  intestine  commotion, 
faction,  rebellion,  plotting,  and  counterplotting,  and  all  the 
other  effects  that  flow  from  a  weakly  exercised  authority, 
on  the  part  of  a  king,  over  subjects  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  trained  to  arras  and  tournaments,  and  taught  to  hate 
and  despise  humane  attainments,  could  find  no  relief  from 
the  ennui  of  idleness,  but  in  the  stir  of  strife,  whether  exer- 
cised against  their  external  enemies  or  their  internal  com- 
peers who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ambition.  Many  have 
been  the  complaints  which  Scotland  has  made  against  the 
invasions  of  England,  and  the  sordid  views  of  the  English 
monarchs,  which  produced  them ;  but  little  has  been  said 
against  the  renegade  conduct  of  many  of  her  sons,  who,  with 
matricidal  views,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  her  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  by  leaguing  with  her  enemies  and 
corrupting  the  loyalty  of  their  brethren.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  successive  treasons  and  rebellions  of  IMar, 
Douglas,  and  Albany,  and  their  consequent  alliances  with 
the  King  of  England,  did  not  produce  more  evil  to  Scotland 
than  ever  resulted  from  the  unaided  invasions  of  all  the 
English  monarchs  together  ;  yet,  such  is  the  inconsistency 
of  man,  that,  even  at  this  day,  the  cadets  and  scions  of 
these  renegade  families  presume  upon  the  honours  of  their 
birth,  and  get  their  presumption  admitted  and  countenanced 
by  those  who  would  despise  the  industrious  benefactor  of 
ilia  country. 
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There  cannot  be  a  doulit  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  third  James,  that  the  noble  enemies  of 
order  and  justice,  the  high  barons,  wrought  so  much  evil  to 
their  country.  A  late  historian,  of  some  beauty  of  diction, 
and  great  command  of  historical  erudition,  but  perhaps  de- 
ficient in  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  has 
endeavoured  to  support  James  against  the  censures  of 
Leslie  and  Buchanan ;  but  bis  own  narrative  disproves  his 
arguments,  and  leaves  the  responsibility  of  a  nation's  sorrow 
at  the  debit  of  the  weakness,  favouritism,  and  tergiversa- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  king.  The  rebellion  at  Lauder — 
where  his  favourites,  Crighton  the  mason,  Rogers  the  musi- 
cian, and  Ireland  the  man  of  letters  or  rather  of  magic, 
were  hanged  over  the  buttress  of  the  bridge — was  entirely 
produced  by  the  disappointment  of  the  lords,  who  saw 
their  places  at  court  occupied  by  mechanics,  while  they,  too 
much  inclined  for  tumult  at  any  rate,  were  left  without 
civil  distinctions  and  employments  to  occupy  their  minds 
and  incline  them  to  peace.  But,  although  the  weakness  of 
James  may  have  formed  an  excuse  for  the  nobles  to  rise 
against  him,  what  shall  be  said  for  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
James  IV.,  who  headed  the  subsequent  rebellion  against 
his  own  father,  which  ended  so  mournfully  at  the  battle  of 
Sauchie  Burn  ?  It  was  unnecessary  to  add  the  cry  of  public 
reprobation  to  the  voice  of  a  crying  conscience  :  the  Prince 
conceived  himself  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
and  never  had  a  day's  rest  or  happiness  on  earth  after  the 
mysterious  death  which  his  rebellious  conduct  had  produced. 

We  have  outlived  the  days  of  superstition,  and  we  do  not, 
we  dare  not  believe  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  this  self-imputed  parricide — but  we  are  at 
liberty,  as  veracious  chroniclers  of  tradition,  to  narrate  what 
were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  ways  of  a  mysteri- 
ous Providence,  in  punishing  the  unfilial  conduct  of  a  son, 
who,  after  experiencing  the  unlimited  kindness  of  a  parent, 
took  into  his  hand  arms,  which,  by  another,  though  un- 
known hand,  were  used  against  that  parent's  life.  Let  the 
sceptical  sons  of  modern  philosophy  repudiate  our  narrative, 
as  their  sublime  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  physical 
powers  inclines  them  to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  dark 
obscure  beyond.  We  profess  to  believe  that  mere  darknesi 
is  not  exclusive  of  existences,  and  that,  though  light  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  see  what  is  permitted  us  to  see 
by  the  decree  of  Him  who  made  us,  there  is  also  ordained 
an  alternation  of  darkness,  whose  dominion  being  coexten- 
sive with  the  light,  carries  a  borrowed  conviction  of  exist- 
ences, which,  extended  by  analogy  to  unknown  things  and 
regions,  may  make  us  abate  our  scepticism  and  humble  our 
pride  of  knowledge. 

When  the  nobles  who  had  committed  the  daring  acts  of  re- 
bellion and  murder  at  the  Bridge  of  Lauder — among  whom 
were  Lords  Gray  and  Hailcs,the  JIaster  of  Hume,  and  Shaw 
of  Sauchie — found  that  thelving  wasnotinclinedto  extend  to 
them  letters  of  pardon,  they  set  about  devising  a  scheme 
whereby  they  might  force  that  safety,  to  themselves  and 
their  property,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  by 
entreaty  and  supplication.  Their  plan  was  subtle  in  its 
nature,  and  dexterously  executed ;  but,  like  all  schemes  of 
a  similar  kind,  failed  of  that  success  which  the  high  hopes 
of  political  schemers  point  to,  as  the  mean  of  their  eleva- 
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tion  to  rank  and  power.  They  resolved  upon  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  youth  and  versatiUty  of  the  young  Prince,  James 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  and,  endeavouring  to  overcome  his  senti- 
ments  of  filial  love  and  duty,  hy  the  engrossing  passion  of 
political  ambition,  get  him  to  join  them  in  their  designs 
against  the  power  and  authority  of  his  father.  By  setting, 
in  this  way,  the  son  against  the  parent,  they  would  give 
weight  and  power  to  their  faction,  and  take  away  the 
responsibility  aud  guilt  of  rebellious  leaders,  which  could 
not  attach  to  operations  commanded  by  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  throne.  Unfortunately  the  disposition  of  the  young 
Prince  was  predisposed  to  the  reception  of  the  insidious 
whisperings  of  ambition.  All  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
were  in  a  high  degree  precocious  ;  and  his  sentiments  kept 
pace  with  his  intellectual  powers,  in  suggesting  wishes 
which  his  abilities  might  gratify,  and  which  his  prudence 
was  not  able  to  suppress.  These  tendencies  had,  it  is  sup- 
posed, been  noticed  by  the  rebellious  schemers,  who, 
with  the  example  of  a  prior  Duke  of  Rothsay  before  them, 
could  not  well  have  calculated  upon  overcoming  the  instinc- 
tive feelings  of  a  son,  without  some  indications  that  these 
were  weaker  than  they  are  even  generally  found  to  be  in 
the  sons  of  kings. 

This  plan  was  begun  to  be  put  into  execution,  by  getting 
the  Prince  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  at 
that  time  under  the  governorship  of  Shaw  of  Sauchie.  He 
had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  a  great  display  was  made  by  the 
lOrds,  who  were  assembled  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  most 
obsequious  homage  and  the  most  impassioned  aU'ection,  with 
the  view  of  stimulating  those  feelings  of  a  desire  of  power, 
which  already  had  vindicated  too  much  force  in  his  youthful 
mind.  A  banquet  was  prepared,  in  honour  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent, at  which  there  were  assembled  almost  all  those  nobles 
who  stood  in  fear  of  his  father,  from  having  had  a  participa- 
tion in  the  murder  of  the  favourites  at  Lauder.  The  most 
fulsome  flattery  was  poured  into  his  youthful  ear  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  his  father  in  resigning  himself  to  the  studies 
of  astrology  and  to  the  power  of  the  professors  of  that  occult 
science,  treated  with  a  levity  which  bordered  on  derision 
and  laughter.  This  was  the  true  chord  to  strike  in  the 
heart  of  the  Prince,  who,  filled  with  the  highest  enthusiasm 
of  chivalry,  despised,  as  worthy  of  the  supremest  contempt 
of  an  honourable  ni.in  at  arms,  and  far  more  of  a  king,  all 
such  applications  of  the  human  intellect,  lie  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare,  in  the  midst  of  the  nobles,  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  conductof  his  father,  who  ought,  as  he  thought, 
to  have  cultivated  the  knowledge  of  arms,  and  left  witchcraft 
to  old  wives,  and  asti'ology  to  old  men.  These  sentiments 
were  lauded  by  the  company  ;  and  the  young  man,  buoyed 
up  with  the  conceit  of  a  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  his 
father,  seemed  to  be  far  advanced  in  the  preparation  he  was 
undergoing  for  bolder  sentiments  and  unfilial  resolutions. 
Well  may  philosophers  lament  the  evil  nature  of  man.  Few 
criminal  purposes  can  be  suggested  to  the  human  heart, 
•without  finding  in  its  hidden  recesses  some  chord  which. 
Avith  eldritch  notes,  gives  a  response  often  unknown  to  the 
Avill,  but  affording  good  proof  that  the  attuning  and  predis- 
posing power  of  an  evil  angel  has  been  at  work  in  that  organ 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  salvation  or  perdition  of  mortals. 

When  the  designing  nobles  saw  that  the  young  Prince 
was  so  far  prepared  for  their  purposes,  they  got  him  en- 
gaged, under  the  cover  of  a  recess  of  the  great  hall,  in  a  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  leaders,  and,  in  particular,  with 
Gray  and  Hume,  who  took  the  active  part  in  the  demoraliza- 
t  ion  of  the  youth.  The  plan  adopted  by  Gray,  in  conducting 
the  conversation,  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  the  veiy 
triumph  of  cunning.  He  had  noticed  the  self-complacent 
smile  of  the  flattered  Prince,  when  the  eldernoblcs  conceded 
to  him  their  opinion,  and  deferred  a  subtle  point  to  the  ana- 
lyzing powers  of  his  boyish  judgment;  and  he  took  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  vanity,  to  forward  his  schemes  of  ambition. 


'  Your  Highness  has  doubtless  been  informed,"  said  the 
arch  diplomatist  to  the  royal  boy,  "  of  the  reason  why 
your  royal  father  hath  refused  to  us,  in  this  last  parliament, 
the  satisfaction  of  an  act  of  pardon  for  onr  conduct  at 
Lauder,  now  five  years  old — notwithstanding  that  we  have 
been  all  that  time  in  his  power,  and  have  not  lieen  troubled 
with  any  trial  for  our  crime  or  misdemeanour." 

"  I  have  understood,"  said  the  Prince,  "  that  my  father's 
imprisonment  and  misfortunes  originated  from  the  affair 
at  Lauder.  Is  not  that  a  good  enough  reason  for  refusing 
the  pardon  ?" 

"  When  I  tell  thee,  young  Prince,"  said  Gray,  "that  at 
Lauder  the  King  lost  his  arcliitect,  his  musician,  his  astrolo- 
ger, and  magician,  all  of  whom  I  assisted  in  hanging  over 
the  buttress  of  Lauder  Bridge,  will  your  Highness  remain 
longer  of  opinion,  tliat  our  refusal  of  a  pardon  is  owing  to 
the  imprisonment  of  the  King?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  re])lied  the  Prince — "  I  believe  I  must  re- 
nounce that  opinion  upon  second  thoughts;  and  I  doit  upon 
my  recollection  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  my  father's 
sorrow  for  the  fate  of  his  favourites,  and  resentment  against 
their  executioners.  He  sigheth  bj'  night  and  by  day  for  his 
brave  and  stately  draughtsman.  Earl  Cochrane,  his  sweet- 
toned  Rogers,  and  his  erudite  Ireland.  I  do,  on  my  con- 
science, believe,  he  sorrows  more  for  these  men  than  for  his 
own  imprisonment." 

"  And  doth  your  Highness  approve  or  condemn  our  con- 
duct, in  hanging  these  favourites  over  Lauder  Bridge  >"  said 
Hume. 

"  Why,  I  think  a  rope  was  too  good  for  them,  and  a  par- 
don not  enough  for  the  executioners,"  replied  the  Prince  ; 
"  you  should  have  had  a  bounty  on  each  head  of  the  varlets. 
If  my  exchequer  were  not  so  empty,  I  would  award  ve  a 
recompense  myself.  But  I  have  heard  that  some  of  ye 
played  into  the  hands  of  Gloucester,  Albany,  and  Douglas, 
in  that  affair  of  Lauder.     What  say  ye?" 

"  Thou  hast  been  deceived,"  said  Gray.  "  Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat  was,  doubtless,  for  the  English  King,  but  we 
stood  true  to  our  country.  It  was  the  favourites  alone  we 
wanted  to  punish — and  we  did  punish  them — an  act  which 
apparently,  thy  father  is  determined  not  to  forgive.  Wh.it 
then  are  we  to  do?  M'ilt  thou,  the  heir-apparent,  stand 
aside  and  see  those  who  freed  thy  lather  from  the  shacklts 
of  favouritism,  and  saved  our  country  from  the  domination 
of  a  court  of  mechanics,  consigned  to  a  cruel  punishment,  or, 
what  is  worse,  to  the  terrors  of  Damocles?" 

"  Never  !"  cried  the  fiery  youth  ;  "  I  applaud  your  con- 
duct, and  could  recommend  to  you  some  more  work  of  the 
same  kind ;  for  my  father  has  got  another  court  of  mechanics. 
Scarcely  a  nobleman  is  allowed  to  approach  him.  Tlie 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  Sehevez,  has  not  forgotten 
his  rudiments  of  astrology  he  learned  from  Spernieus  a 
Louvaine — for  the  teaching  of  the  King  keeps  up  his  own 
knowledge;  and  Cochrane,  Rogers,  Hemniil.  TorphichfT 
Leonard,  and  Preston,  whom  you  so  l)eautifully  suspeni; 
over  the  old  bridge,  have  been  replaced  by  otliers,  no  b  " 
elevated  in  their  birth,  and  no  less  learned  in  the  arts.  My 
father  is  lost.  Scotland  is  ruled  by  the  stars.  The  birtli 
of  every  year  hath  its  horoscope.  Chivalry  declinelh  in 
the  land.  The  glory  of  the  Bruce  is  forgotten.  There  is 
much  work  before  me,  and  I  wish  it  were  well  begun,  for  1 
cannot  doubt  that  by  your  services  it  will  be  well  ended. " 

"Thou  spoakest  like  the  wisdom  of  the  oldest  of  u*." 
said  Gray;  "and  I  am  urged,  by  some  of  the  concludirc 
words  of  thy  speech,  to  put  a  question  to  your  Highness — 
yet  I  tremble  at  my  own  boldness." 

"  Speak,  good  Gray,"  said  the  Prince;  "my  father  will 
not  pardon  you  and  your  associates,  after  your  work  o( 
good  service  is  finished — I  will  pardon  thee  before  tiiou 
beginnest." 

''  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  Highness,"  said  ll.c  wily  Baron, 
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*'  tliat  a  king  wlio  is  ruled  by  the  stars,  (the  moon  as  n  fixed 
one  not  excepted,)  is  fit  to  govern  this  liingdoni,  wliich  lias 
heretofore  obeyed  tlie  statutes  of  parlianiciit  and  tlie  sword 
of  the  knight  ?" 

"  Upon  tlie  honour  of  my  order  of  kuiglithood,"  cried 
tlic  Prince,  "  thy  question  goeth  home  into  the  heart  and 
marrow  of  the  matter,  and  my  answer  shall  not  be  behind 
it :   I  opine  not." 

"And  doth  not  the  situation  in  which  we  stand,"  said 
Hume — "  we,  the  greater  numlier  of  the  nobles  in  the  land, 
liable  every  instant  to  forfeit  our  lives  to  an  aspect  of  the 
lieaveus,  to  be  hanged  for  hanging  tlie  favourites  of  the  King, 
five  years  ago — render  it  imperative  on  us  to  seek  in  the 
spirited  and  knightly  heir-apparent,  a  subslitute  for  him 
ivho  is  declared  unfit  to  rule  without  danger  to  the  country 
and  ruin  to  us  ?" 

"Assuredly,"  answered  the  flattered  Prince.  "  If  tlie 
King  is  not  deposed,  you  will  be  deposed,  and  I  shall  be 
scandalized  by  the  sight  of  a  star-gazing  King,  and  a  host 
of  dangling  nobles,  at  the  end  of  ropes  not  so  fine  as  the  silk 
cords  of  Cochrane  the  mason's  tent,  which  ho  requested  for 
the  special   convenience   of  his   noble    craig.     What  will 

yc?" 

"  That  thou  shouldsthead  our  party,"  said  Gray  '  ajrd  be 
our  king  in  place  of  thy  father,  who  is  unfit  to  govern  this 
kingdom,  and  unwilling  to  pardon  his  friends." 

"  I  object  not,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  The  King  my  father 
can  be  cared  for  tenderly.  Let  him  be  sent  to  my  palace  of 
Kotlisa}',  where  he  can  gaze  on  the  heavens  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  and  send  me  daily  an  astrological  express,  to  enable 
lue  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  this  heavenly  wisdom." 

"  All  hail,  our  King  !"  now  cried  the  voices  of  a  hundred 
knights  and  nobles,  who,  on  a  signal,  had  hurried  from  the 
table,  and  surrounded  the  Prince.  "  All  hail,  James  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  and  our  lawful  sovereign  !" 

And  the  whole  assemblage  kneeled  before  the  young 
PrineCj  who  received  the  homage  with  every  feeling  of 
gratified  pride. 

"While  this  extraordinary  scene  was  in  the  course  of  being 
enacted  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  and  the  eulo- 
gistic flattery  of  the  interested  actors,  James  felt  no  compunc- 
tions of  broken  filial  duty  and  ruptured  affection.  Swelled 
with  the  pride  of  his  new  and  suddenly-acquired  honour,  the 
thought  of  the  price  at  which  its  confirmation  must  be 
bought — the  deposition  and  degradation  of  an  upright  and 
liumane,  though  weak  king,  and  that  king  his  father — never 
interfered  with  the  flow  of  his  gratified  and  excited  feelings. 
Everything  was  now  grand,  hilarious,  and  hopeful ;  and  a 
far  vista  of  wise  legislative,  and  noble  knightly  achievements, 
claimed  the  rapt  eye  of  his  mind,  when  his  attention  could 
be  taken  off'  the  brilliant  scene  before  him.  His  experience 
of  the  mind  of  man  and  the  operations  of  fate  did  not  in- 
form him  that  there  is  a  mysterious  agreement  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  whereby  their  results  are  mutually  and 
wonderfully  magnified,  and  the  individual  who  studies  him- 
self is  brought  to  tremble  at  the  height  of  joy,  as  the 
jirecursor  of  a  cause  ready  to  plunge  him  into  the  depths  of 
melancholy  anticipation  and  sorrow.  We  are  told  that  kings 
are  great  examjdes  in  the  hands  of  a  teaching  Providence, 
and  hence  our  authority  for  approaching  with  greater  con- 
fidence than  we  could  do  in  relation  to  ordinal _,  individuals 
the  cause  of  the  change  that  awaited  .the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  voung  Prince  on  the  night  of  his  antici- 
pated honour. 

About  twelve  o'clock  he  was  attended  to  his  chamber, 
the  royal  apaitment  of  the  castle,  by  Shaw  of  Sauchie, 
the  governor,  and  several  of  the  nobles,  who,  after  con- 
versing with  him  for  some  time,  left  him,  locking  the  door 
after  them  as  they  departed — a  measure  they  explained  to 
niin  as  being  necessary  for  his  own  safety  in  the  midst  of 
80  much  dissension  and  distrust  as  prevailed  at  that  time 


among  the  nobility.  The  circumstance  did  not  alarm  the 
royal  prisoner,  though  he  could  not  but  think  it  strange 
that,  on  the  first  night  of  his  installation,  his  i)alace  should 
be  converted  into  a  gaol,  and  the  king  of  his  country  should 
be  the  gaol-bird  of  the  seneschal  of  one  of  his  own  castles. 
Free  of  all  sense  of  personal  danger,  he  contemi)lated  the 
temporary  privation  of  his  liberty  rather  with  a  disposition 
to  being  amused  than  annoyed,  and  lay  down  to  court  that 
rest  which  joy,  equally  as  sorrow,  banishes  from  the  pillow 
of  mortals.  His  thoughts  took  now  a  direction  the  very 
reverse  of  what  they  had  followed  during  the  day.  Tho 
image  of  his  deceased  mother,  Queen  JIargaret,  forced  itselt 
on  his  mind.  Her  pious,  reserved,  and  meek  manners,  with 
her  devotion  to  her  consort  and  her  affection  to  her  eldest 
son,  all  sanctified  and  made  more  lovely  and  interesting  by 
her  death,  softened  his  heart  and  filled  his  eyes  with  the 
tears  of  a  son's  love  ;  while  his  undutiful  conduct  that  night, 
in  agreeing  to  tho  dethronement  of  his  father,  silently 
censured,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  by  her  gentle  spirit,  called 
up  a  feeling  of  remorse  which  wrung  his  heart  with  pain, 
and  added  to  the  tears  which  he  was  already  shedding  in 
profusion.  If  left  to  his  choice,  he  would  now  have  undone 
what  he  had  been  so  ready  to  perform  at  the  request  of 
factious  and  interested  men  ;  and,  if  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment had  not  been  locked,  the  strength  of  his  feelings 
might  have  urged  him  to  seek  for  safety  and  forgiveness  at 
the  feet  of  his  injured  parent. 

The  hour  was  far  advanced,  but  the  restlessness  of  his 
fevered  fancy  still  prevented  all  rest.  The  apartment  was 
dark,  no  attendant  was  within  call,  and  he  was  necessitated, 
though  a  king,  to  yield  obedience  to  a  power  which  no 
mortal  can  resist ;  the  feelings  of  love,  sorrow,  regret,  re- 
morse, and  repentance — as  applicable  to  the  parent  who  was 
lying  in  a  royal  sepulchre,  and  to  another  who  was  virtually, 
in  so  far  as  regarded  his  intention,  deposed  and  degraded — ■ 
alternated,  became  stronger,  decayed,  and  revived  again, 
with  a  painful  and  harassing  vacillation.  He  heard  the 
warder  call  two  o'clock ;  again  all  was  silent  as  before,  and 
his  thoughts  were  about  to  fall  into  the  same  painful  train, 
when  he  heard  the  iron  bar  of  the  door  of  his  apartment 
gently  drawn,  and  saw  enter  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with 
a  long  grey  beard,  a  grey  cloak,  which  reached  to  his  feet 
and  was  bound  by  a  blue  belt,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
taper,  which,  glimmering  with  a  fitful  light,  exposed  very 
imperfectly  the  strange  and  feajful  looking  object  who  held 
it.  James'  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  intensely,  and  the 
lustreless  orbs  of  his  visiter  repaid  the  look  with  as  intent 
a  gaze,  and  made  a  thrill  of  superstitious  terror  run  over  his 
body.  The  figure  continued  the  gaae  as  it  approached  the 
bed,  which,  having  reached,  it  stood  silent,  holding  up  the 
lamp  in  the  face  of  the  trembling  youth,  and  apparently 
taking  care  not  to  change  the  set  of  its  features,  or  the 
direction  or  manner  of  its  look.  This  attitude  enabled 
James  to  scan  narrowly  the  features  of  the  individual :  they 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  s'-nister,  though  he  could  not  say 
where  the  precise  expression  lay,  or  what  it  truly  was — 
seriousness  seemed  to  degenerate  into  sternness,  and  that 
again  into  malignity,  which  was  again  relieved  by  some 
features  of  kindness  and  patronizing  protection.  A  deep 
scar  on  the  right  cheek,  and  what  by  doctors  is  called  a 
staphylomatic  eye,  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
white  grape,  had  a  great  share  in  the  production  of  the 
uncertain  expression  which  was  so  difficult  to  read.  Having 
thus  st-ood  for  some  time  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  looking 
into  the  face  of  the  Prince,  and  holding  the  glimmering 
lamp  so  as  to  suit  its  imperfect  vision,  the  figure  lifted 
solemnly  its  left  hand,  and,  in  a  low  and  somew  hat  guttural 
tone  of  voice,  said — 

'•  What  is  the  duty  of  a  son  to  a  parent,  of  a  subject  to  a 
king,  of  a  creature  to  the  Creator  ?" 

James  was  silent ;  the  (question  was  threefold,  and  im 
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plied  censure,  which,  co-operating  with  his  fear    prevented 
reply. 

"  What  cloth  he  deserve,"  proceeded  tlie  figure,  "  who 
disobeyeth  his  parent,  deposeth  his  king,  and  rebelleth 
against  the  laws  of  God  ?" 

The  terror  of  an  apparition  working  on  a  predisposed 
mind  was  every  moment  receiving  an  augmentation  of 
strength;  and  the  young  Prince,  in  place  of  replying,  grasped 
the  bed-clothes  firmly  round  liim,  and  eyed  the  speaker 
with  nervous  looks. 

"  Thou  answerest  not,"  continued  the  speaker — "  and 
why  ?  Pride  and  self-approbation  are  gifted  with  the 
loquacity  of  the  joy  which,  they  say,  chattereth  only  when 
the  sun  shineth  ;  but  wisdom  is  represented  by  the  owl, 
whose  reign  is  in  the  still  hours  of  night.  Yesterday  thou 
couldst  speak  of  being  a  king — ay,  a  king  over  thy  father 
and  thy  father's  subjects — and  a  king  in  the  verity  of  traitors 
tongues  thou  art ;  yet  where  is  thy  authority,  when  even  the 
tongue  of  royalty  cleaveth  slavishly  to  the  parched  mouth 
of  the  conscience-stricken,  and  preventeth  thee  from  seizing 
these  dry  bones"  (holding  forth  his, hands)  "  and  consigning 
this  head  of  grey  hairs  to  the  Heading  Hill  of  Stirling? 
The  king  or  the  prince  who  is  enslaved  by  his  conscience, 
owetli  the  duties  of  villeinage  to  the  worst  and  hardest  of 
masters.  The  chain  is  forging,  the  forge  is  in  action,  the 
liammer  and  the  anvil  hold  in  their  embrace  the  connecting 
links  of  a  king's  bondage.  The  eagle  flies  o'er  Bhihallion 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  spurning  pinions  quiver  in  the 
grasp  of  the  hand.  The  exulting  swelling  heart  of  virtue 
hath  not  yet  collapsed.  There  is  time  to  rouse  thyself  and 
throw  off  the  tyrant  whose  power  thou  feelest  even  now. 
Return  to  thy  allegiance.  Love  and  obey  thy  father ;  aid 
him  against  his  foes.  Refuse — and  be  thrice  miserably 
damned." 

The  figure  turned  and  retreated  from  the  bed.  The 
door  was  opened,  shut  and  locked.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  and  nothing  heard.  Roused  from  his  fear,  James 
sprung  up  and  cried — 

"  Whether  of  mortal  mould,  or  a  mere  borrower  on  oc 
casion  of  our  rude  forms  of  earth,  return,  and  say  whence 
thy  commission  and  of  what  import  ?  If  a  mere  messenger 
of  man,  I'll  heed  thee  not;  but,  if  thou'lt  give  me  proof 
that  James  of  Scotland,  my  royal  father,  enjoj'S  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King  of  All,  I'll  on  the  instant  renounce  my 
new-born  honours,  hail  Iutu  king,  tliee  my  good  angel, 
and  be  once  more  plain  James  of  Rothsi^y." 

No  answer  was  returned  to  the  call  of  the  Prince  ;  he 
listened  for  a  time  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  hearing 
no  sound,  returned  to  bed,  where,  after  tossing  about  for 
several  hours,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  Towards  morning 
he  dreamed  that  the  figure  again  visited  him  and  communed 
■with  him  on  the  crime  of  filial  disobedience — the  fancied 
apparition  and  the  supposed  conversation  being  in  the 
dream  so  clearly  developed  that,  when  he  awoke,  he  felt 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  segregate  the  real 
from  the  imaginary  appearances.  He  had  even  doubts 
•whether  he  had  actually  seen  the  figure,  or  whether  the  first 
scene  was  not  that  of  a  dream  as  w  ell  as  the  second  ;  and 
he  knew  of  no  mode  other  than  that  of  having  recourse  to 
simple  conviction  of  satisfying  himself  on  this  interesting 
point.  He  was  not  contented  with  the  proof  afforded  by  his 
consciousness,  the  very  ne /)/«*  ultra  of  human  probation, 
and  resolved  on  making  an  application  to  the  warder,  with 
the  view  of  getting  some  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 

He  had  scarcely  made  this  resolution,  when  Governor 
Shaw  unlocked  the  door  and  entered  the  apartment.  Full 
of  the  thoughts  he  had  been  indulging  and  canvassing  with 
so  much  anxiety  since  he  arose,  the  Prince  told  his  visiter 
what  he  thought  he  had  seen  durinp;  the  night,  but  candidly 
admitted  that  he  had  had  also  a  vision  in  a  dream  approach- 


ing so  nearly  to  the  reality  of  the  waking  sense,  that  he  could 
not  take  upon  him  to  say  that  the  first  appearance  was 
undouhledly  a  real  natural  exhibition  of  a  mortal  existence. 
The  governor  listened  with  great  attention,  and  anxiously 
inquired  what  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  him  and  the  old  man.  The  Prince  narrated 
to  him  as  nearly  as  possible  the  words  used  by  the  figure, 
and  admitted  that  be  himself  had  no  p  .wer  to  reply,  till 
after  the  visiter  was  gone  and  the  door  locked.  Shaw 
was  evidently  much  moved  by  the  recjtal ;  and,  in  a  con- 
fused and  hurried  marrner,  endeavoured  to  convince  James 
that  he  had  had  a  visit  of  nightmare — an  affection  with 
which  he  was  probably,  in  consequence  of  Lis  extreme 
youth,  as  yet  unacquainted,  but  a  mysterious  operation  of 
nature,  quite  sufficient  to  produce  in  a  young  and  fervent 
mind  that  semi-consciousness  of  reality  which  had  appa- 
rently ]ierplexed  him  so  much.  He  recommended  to  him 
to  banish  the  affiiir  from  his  mind,  and,  above  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  it  to  the  warlike  nobles  in  the  castle,  whose 
very  ol>jcction  to  the  rule  of  his  father  was  founded  on  the 
latter's  faith  in  dreams,  auguries,  and  astrological  nostrums 
— a  true  sign  of  a  weak  intellect. 

This  latter  part  of  the  governor's  statement,  which  was 
delivered  with  much  gravity,  produced  a  great  cfl'ect  upon 
the  mind  of  James,  whose  contempt  of  his  father's  occult, 
astrological,  and  oneirocritical  practices,  was  the  cause  of  his 
disobedience  as  well  as  its  apology.  He  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  incurring,  on  his  own  part,  the  censure  which 
had  been  heaped  on  his  parent,  and  felt  anxious  to  escape 
precipitately  from  the  subject  he  had  broached,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  thoughts,  which,  mixing  up  reality  and  ima- 
gination in  inextricaOle  confusion,  produced  nothing  but  doubt, 
irresolution,  and  anxiety.  If  he  had  been  anxious,  on  the 
entry  of  Shaw,  to  tell  him  the  wonders  of  the  night,  he  was 
now  more  anxious  to  undo  what  he  had  done,  and  remove 
from  the  mind  of  the  governor  any  suspicion  that  he  in- 
herited from  his  father  his  hairbrained  propensity  to 
believe  in  dreams  and  divinations.  Changing  the  style  of 
his  speech,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  he 
attempted  to  make  light  of  bis  nocturnal  adventure,  and 
laughed  off"  the  clinging  belief  with  an  effort  which  was  not 
unnoticed  by  his  wily  visiter.  The  power  of  early  preju- 
dices in  overcoming  the  convictions  of  truth,  effected  a  par- 
tial triumph  ;  but  there  still  clung  to  the  mind  of  the  youth 
a  feeling  of  a  struggling  conviction,  wliich  his  forced  laugh 
and  his  expressed  contempt  of  all  supernatural  beliefs  had 
little  power  to  effect.  He  felt,  however,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  absolute  silence  on  a  subject  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  dispute  witli  his  father,  and  Shaw  under- 
took to  say  nothing  of  the  occurrence,  which  he  affected  to 
think  had  been  properly  treated  by  the  noble  mind  of  the 
young  Prince. 

The  scheme  of  this  unnatural  rebellion  being  persevered 
in  with  great  determination  and  asperity,  a  court  was  held 
nest  day  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  where  all  the  ceremonies 
of  a  royid  levee  were  gone  through  with  studied  state  and 
affected  etiquette.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  reinstated  in 
the  office  of  Chancellor,  which  had  been  conferred  by  his 
father  on  Elphinston,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  A  negotiation 
was  opened  with  the  English  King,  Henry  A'll.,  who,  bar- 
ing had  a  dispute  with  the  old  King  as  to  the  restoration  of 
Berwick,  very  readily  entered  into  the  views  of  the  son,  and 
agreed  to  grant  passports  to  his  ambassadors,  the  Bishops 
of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Ijords  I.yle 
and  Ilailes,  with  the  Master  of  Hume,  who  were,  in  fact, 
the  heads  of  the  rebellious  party.  The  boldness  of  these 
proceedings,  quadrating  with  the  weakness  of  the  King's 
acti(ms,  spread  disaffection  among  the  people  of  Scotland, 
far  and  wide,  and  it  was  soon  rumoured  tliat  the  monarch, 
afraid  of  the  disposition  of  his  subjects  towards  the  south, 
had  proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  and  issued  orders  for  the  airaf 
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of  Stranioarn  ami  Angus,  and  all  his  fiiends  in  tlie  north 
nlio  slili  retained  thcii-  allegiance.  If  the  son  soon  found 
Iiiuiself  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  in  the  south,  the  fither 
was  as  successful  in  the  north.  Athole,  lluntly,  Crawford, 
and  Lindsay  of  Byres,  joined  his  standard  ;  and  to  these 
were  soon  added  Buchan,  Errol,  (Jlamniis,  Forhes.  and 
Kilmaurs — so  that  the  two  ends  of  tlie  kingdom  were 
completely  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the  antagonist 
forces  were  lieaded  hy  a  father  and  a  son. 

The  monarch  having  thus  vacated  the  capital  and  be- 
taken himself  to  the  north,  an  ojiportunity  was  held  out  to 
the  son  to  lay  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Edinhurgh  ;  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  troops  to  proceed  in  that  direction. 
During  all  this  time  the  mind  of  the  Prince  had  been  kept 
up  hy  the  insidious  counsels  of  the  rebel  lords,  who  repre- 
sented the  untilial  work  in  which  he  was  engrged  as  con- 
ducive to  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom  which  would  receive 
the  blessings  of  his  wise  legislation.  The  youth  was 
flattered  hy  these  statements  ;  and  the  details  of  an  army, 
by  occupying  bis  thoughts,  banished  from  his  recollection 
the  night  scene  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which,  as  time 
aided  tlie  efforts  of  his  sceptical  wishes,  graduall}'  appeared 
to  assume  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  false  and 
delusive  dream.  Jleanwhile,  Hume  and  llailes,  and  others 
who  had  been  sent  as  ambassadors  to  England,  returned 
with  intelligence  that  Henrv  was  favourable  to  their  cause — 
a  circumstance  which  still  farther  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
youth,  and  prevented  him  from  giving  way  to  the  feelings 
of  instinctive  duty  and  aftection  towards  his  father.  Pro- 
ceeding gradually  forward,  the  rebel  army  came  to  Black- 
ness, near  Linlithgow,  where  the_y  encamped. 

The  army  of  the  King,  in  the  meantime,  came  up,  and 
the  unusual  sight  was  exhibited  of  two  parts  of  a  nation, 
headed  by  a  father  and  a  son,  contending  for  a  throne, 
arrayed  against  each  other,  with  reciprocal  feelings  of 
enmity  and  views  of  mortal  conflict.  The  benevolent  heart 
of  the  father  relented,  and  terms  of  accommodation,  as  pre- 
pared by  lluntly  and  Errol,  were  sanctioned  by  his  signa. 
fure,  but  prevented  from  being  properly  submitted  to  the 
son,  by  the  rash  conduct  of  Buchan,  who  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  extinguish  the  rebellion  by  one  blow.  A  skir- 
mish was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  Earl  gained  some 
advantage  ;  but,  though  the  triumph  was  magnified  into 
a  victory,  the  rebel  forces  were  as  strong  as  ever,  while  the 
sight  of  kindred  blood  on  the  swords  of  the  warriors  of 
either  side  of  the  field  sickened  the  hearts  of  brave  men, 
who,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  fired  by  the 
token  of  an  advantage  over  an  eneni3'.  The  wish  for  an 
accommodation  was  increased  on  the  side  of  the  King  and 
Lis  troops,  and  the  former  terms  of  accommodation  were 
submitted  to  the  rebel  Prince,  who  was  still  under  the  lead- 
ing-strings of  the  arch  traitors  by  whom  he  had  been  led 
into  this  unseemly  and  unnatural  position. 

The  terms  of  accommodation  were  extremely  favourable 
to  the  insurgent  forces,  as,  witliout  exacting  any  condition 
but  that  of  laying  down  their  arms,  the  King  agreed  to 
admit  them  to  favour  and  grant  them  pardons  for  present 
and  bygone  offences  ;  yet  great  dissension  existed  amongst 
the  rebels  on  the  subject  of  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of 
peace,  and  the  Prince,  urged  on  by  Gray,  in  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  headed  the  party  who  were  inclined 
to  stand  out. 

'  I  for  one,"  said  the  youth,  "  receive  nothing  by  these 
terms  but  the  mighty  boon  of  forgiveness,  which  will 
neither  add  to  my  honours  nor  contribute  to  my  ambition. 
By  being  the  friend  of  my  royal  father,  I  may  be  gratified  by 
petting  a  view  of  Venus  through  his  astrolabe  ;  but  I  would 
rather,  upon  the  honour  of  a  knight,  be  his  lieutenant  in 
the  government  of  this  part  of  the  planet  Earth  called 
Scotland.  It  is  clear  that  my  father  is  as  unfit  to  rule  the 
kingdom  as  was  the  father  of  the  former  holder  of  my  title 


of  Duke  of  Rothsa}-,  Kobert  the  Third,  who  made  his  son 
lieutenant-general — and  why  should  1  be  debarred  from 
what  is  my  natural  and  legitimate  right  ?  It  will  be  for 
the  good  of  you  all  that  I  am  aii])ointe<l  to  that  office,  in  so 
much  as  the  friendship  of  a  ruler  invested  with  all  the 
power  is  better  than  the  jiardon  of  a  king  who  lias  none." 

These  sentiments  were  opposed  by  many  of  the  lords, 
and,  in  particular,  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle. 

"  By  these  tcmis  of  accommodation,"  said  he,  "  we  get 
all  we  have  been  fighting  for,  or  can  expect  from  a  victory 
gained  through  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  and  kinsmen — 
a  free  pardon  for  the  execution  of  the  favourites  at  the 
bridge  of  Lauder,  and  a  restoration  to  the  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  the  King.  We  cannot  force  a  lieutenancy  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  who  is  at  present  our  king,  otherwise 
than  by  committing  his  royal  father  to  close  confinement — 
for  what  self-denying  ordinance  could  prevent  a  sane  and 
free  king,  not  deposed  bv  his  subjects,  from  exercising  his 
authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  lieutenant  forced  upon 
him  against  his  will  and  acting  against  his  wishes  .-'  The 
crown,  as  surely  as  a  coffin,  will  come  to  one  prince  by  the 
course  of  nature,  and  better  wait  for  a  regular  inheritance, 
than  anticipate  a  right  by  rebellion,  spoliation,  and  force." 

Other  arguments  were  used  by  other  nobles,  and  the 
convention  retired  to  their  tents  without  coming  to  any 
determination.  The  night  was  clear  and  beautiful :  the 
sky  shone  with  cerulean  brightness  ;  a  clear,  full  moon  shot 
her  silvery  rays  "  over  tower  and  tree  ;"  and  every  twinkling 
star  in  the  blue  firmament  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  its  weak  beam  thrown  upon  the  green 
earth,  and  adding  its  small  mite  to  the  general  exuberance 
of  the  smiles  of  the  whole  heavenly  host.  The  noise  of  the 
convention  of  angry  nobles  having  ceased,  and  the  men, 
wearied  by  bearing  arms  all  day,  having  retired  to  rest,  there 
was  nothing  todisturb  the  silence  which  reigned  co-ordinately 
with  the  serene  light,  and  made  the  scene  more  impressively 
beautiful.  When  left  to  himself,  the  young  Prince  felt  the 
contrast  between  the  appearance  of  nature,  thus  arraj'ed  in 
her  fairest  smiles,  and  beautified  by  calmness  and  com- 
posure, and  the  position  of  a  father  and  a  son,  lying  in  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  strife  of  war,  and 
of  even  shedding  each  other's  blood,  by  the  vicarious  hands 
of  those  they  were  leading  on  to  the  fight  of  kindred  against 
kindred.  His  heart  softened  ;  the  feelings  of  nature  re- 
turned for  a  time,  and  vindicated  the  authority  they  should 
never  have  lost.  His  versatility  was  exclusive  of  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  his  bosom  of  affection  and  duty,  but 
it  Avas,  as  it  generally  is,  a  pledge  of  the  strength  of  the 
reigning  emotion,  for  the  time,  which,  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  its  duration,  was  intense  in  its  action  and 
engrossing  in  its  extent.  Having  thrown  himself  on  his 
couch,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings ;  the  poetical  enthusiasm  which  is  generated  by  a  con- 
tcmplation  of  nature  in  her  beautiful  moods,  and,  in  his 
instance,  called  forth  by  a  survey  (through  the  opening  of 
his  tent)  of  the  shining  heavens  and  the  sleeping  earth, 
came  in  aid  of  the  instinctive  emotions  which  occupied  his 
bosom  ;  and  he  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of  what 
he  felt. 

"I  have  sat  on  the  knee  of  him  against  whom  I  am 
arrayed  in  preparation  for  mortal  fight,  and  I  have  seen  the 
tear  rise  in  his  eye,  as,  looking  first  at  me,  and  then  at  my 
departed  mother,  (bless  her  pure  spirit,  which  dwelleth  in 
that  EBther !)  he  felt  proud  of  the  pledge  of  their  loves,  and 
hopeful  of  the  virtues  of  a  good  king,  to  succeed  him  when 
he  died.  What  would  have  been  his  emotions,  if  he  had 
been  told  by  some  of  his  occult  divinations,  that  the  hov  he 
cherished  and  wept  over,  would  lift  his  hand  against  bis 
life,  and  endeavour  to  pluck  the  crown  from  his  living 
head  .''  How  dreadful,  at  this  moment,  appears  to  me 
mj-  position  and  my  conduct  I     Almost  in  my  view,    my 
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parent  lays  his  head  on  the  pillow  of  a  field  tent,  uncertain 
whether  his  son  and  his  son's  friends  may  permit  him  to 
awake  again,  to  view  the  heauties  of  that  moon,  and  all 
that  she  discovers  to  the  eye  of  man.  Heavens  !  and  I, 
conscious  of  my  ingratitude,  know  its  baneful  effects  on  a 
parent's  mind,  and  yet  do  not  rise  instantly  and  throw  my- 
self at  his  feet !  Cruel  versatility  of  nature,  under  which 
I  stand  accursed!  Where  shall  I  find  the  elements- of  con- 
sistency, the  true  parent  of  happiness  ?  Alas  !  I  obey  only 
the  impulses  of  constitution.  Would  that,  at  this  auspicious 
moment,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  again  the  matter 
of  these  terms  of  peace  !  The  feelings  of  a  son,  roused  by 
conscience,  would  suggest  an  eloquence  before  which  all  the 
specious  views  and  paradoxes  of  Gray  and  Hume  would 
disappear,  hke  vapours  before  the  light  of  that  shining 
queen  of  the  heavens." 

He  lifted  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  to  look  again  at  the  bright 
moon,  and  saw  before  him,  palpable  to  his  waking  intelli- 
gence, tlie  identical  figure  which  had  appeared  to  him  in 
the  Castle  of  Stirling.  The  light  brought  out  his  form  in 
full  perfection,  and  a  long  shadow  thrown  upon  the  floor 
of  the  tent  gave  an  additional  evidence  of  his  presence  ; 
the  scar  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  staphylomatic  orb,  were 
apparent,  and  proved  his  identity  ;  and  his  look  and  manner 
indicated  a  purpose  similar  to  that  he  had  announced  on 
the  occasion  of  his  prior  appearance. 

"  He  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,"  said  the  figure, 
"  is  first  by  them  deprived  of  reason ;  and  thy  disregard 
of  my  counsel  sheweth  that  thou  art  bent  on  th}'  own 
ruin.  Thy  father  lieth  there" — (pointing  his  finger) — "I  will 
lead  thee  to  his  tent ;  and,  see  !  there  lieth  beside  thee  on 
that  couch  a  sword.  What  need  of  more  ?  Why  not  in 
pity  end'his  woes  and  life  together?  That  bright  moon  will 
glory  in  the  sight  of  a  son  imi>ruing  his  hand  in  the  blood 
of  a  parent — her  light  will  be  incarnadined  by  the  running 
stream  of  life — but  water  will  wash  the  hands  of  the  parri- 
cide. Come,  follow  !  Dost  thou  hesitate .''  Why,  then, 
this  warlike  array.?" 

"  Fiend  or  angel,"  cried  the  Prince — "  which  art  thou  .'' 
Are  the  counsels  of  heaven  couched  in  irony,  or  am  I  ad- 
vised by  a  messenger  of  hell  ?  Give  thy  tlioughts  another 
and  a  clearer  form,  and  satisfy  me  that  thou  art  well  com- 
missioned for  the  counsel  of  youth,  and  I  will  hail  thee  friend. 
Of  sage  advisers,  with  hair  as  white  as  thine,  and  speech  as 
strange,  circuitous,  and  wild,  I  have  enough — my  soul  is  torn 
by  their  contests  for  the  mastership  of  my  royal  will.  I'd 
give  an  earldom  of  ten  thousand  acres  for  ten  words  winged 
with  the  wisdom  of  above.     Speak  ! — what  art  thou  ?" 

"  All  that  is  good  comes  from  the  skies,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  and  mortals,  to  attain  it,  are  not  required  to  trust  alone  to 
the  vicarious  powers  which  live  in  tliat  blue  light  of  the 
moon's  silver  glory.  The  triumph  of  God's  wisdom  soundeth 
through  man's  heart.  Thou  hast  heard  it  and  heeded  it 
not.  The  soft  and  solemn  notes  of  goodness,  suited  to 
the  gravity  of  knowledge  that  tcndcth  to  salvation,  have 
not  awakened  thee  ;  and  the  harsh  tones  of  stimulating  irony 
have,  as  a  last  resource,  been  tried  on  the  obdurate  heart  of 
filial  disobedience.  Why  more  ?  Hast  thou  forgot  our  meet- 
ing in  the  Castle  of  Stirling  ?  Renounce  thy  vain  specula- 
tions in  the  origin  of  my  mission  and  the  nature  of  this 
form,  which,  thou  seest,  casteth  a  shadow  on  the  ground, 
and  listen  to  the  counsel  which  is  independent  of  the  tongue 
of  man  or  angel  that  pronounce;  h  it.  Agree  to  thy  fatiier's 
terms  ;  hasten  to  his  bosom,  fall  on  it,  weep  away  the  dregs 
of  thy  disobedience,  and  rejoice  in  the  composing  and  healing 
virtues  of  the  fatted  calf." 

Having  said  these  words,  the  figure  glided  quickly  out  of 
the  tent ;  and,  though  James  immediately  rose  and  followed, 
he  could  see  no  trace  of  the  e.vtraordinary  being  who  thus 
haunted  him,  and  counselled  him,  apparently  for  his  good. 
He  called  some  of  his  attendants,  and  asked  of  them  if  thej 


had  seen  any  person  leave  his  tent ;  but  they  answered  m 
the  negative  ;  and,  though  he  personally  searched  among  the 
tents,  and  even  visited  the  camp  of  the  sutlers,  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  mysterious  counsellor.  He  returned  to 
his  tent,  and  again  threw  himself  on  his  couch.  This  vision 
was  at  least  no  dream.  All  the  powers  of  Shaw,  and  all  the 
sceptical  raillery  of  those  who  laughed  his  father's  credulous 
belief  in  dreams  and  divinations  to  scfirn,  could  not,  he  was 
satisfied,  drive  from  his  mind  the  effects  produced  by  tlie 
appearance  and  language  of  this  extraordinary  visiter.  He 
began  to  think  that  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  whose  masiui 
was,  that  there  is  more  in  nature  than  man's  shallow 
philosophy  can  fathom,  was  truer  and  better  lore  than 
the  self-sufficient  and  profane  knowledge  of  his  noble 
advisers  ;  and,  though  he  had  no  evidence  that  the  figure  was 
an  unincorporated  essence,  but  rather  suspected  that  it 
was  made  of  flesh  and  blood  like  himself,  there  was  an 
impressiveness  and  solemnity  in  his  thoughts  and  man- 
ner of  delivering  them,  which  justified  the  maxim  he  had 
himself  delivered,  that  wisdom  may  come  from  heaven 
by  other  means  than  the  mediation  of  celestial  messen- 
gers. The  train  of  reflect  ious  which  followed  were  grave 
and  sage  ;  the  feelings  of  a  son  who  had  injured  his  father 
and  wished  to  make  amends,  acquired  an  ascendancy  where 
they  should  never  have  lost  their  power,  and  a  resolution 
to  agree  on  the  morn  to  the  terms  of  accommodation  ofi"eied, 
and  thus  obey  the  courisel  of  the  mysterious  visiter,  was 
formed  before  slumber  overtook  his  distracted  mind. 

Early  ip  the  morning,  the  council  of  nobles  again  met, 
and  the  discussions  were  resumed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
accepting  the  oft'ers  of  peace.  The  Prince  sat  listening  to 
the  arguments  in  a  mood  of  gloomy  abstraction,  f^om^1hicil 
he  appeared  to  struggle  to  get  free,  and,  at  last  starting  up, 
he  put  an  end  to  the  strife  of  contending  tongues  by  de- 
livering solemnly  his  changed  opinion. 

"  We  have  all  heard,"  he  said,  "  that  there  is  great  wis- 
dom in  night  counsel — (consilium  in  nocte) — forgive  mc — 
I  do  not  say  in  dreams,  or  visions,  or  consultations  of  the 
heavens,  but  in  the  weighing  of  rational  arguments  in  the 
balance  of  the  judgment,  when  there  is  no  disturbing  cause 
to  shake  the  scales,  and  no  prejudice  to  add  a  false  weight 
to  the  deductions  of  a  biased  reasoning.  I  stand  in  a 
position  different  from  you  all.  You  are  fighting  against 
your  Kiug,  I  against  my  father.  You  are  seeking  what  is 
offered  to  you  by  the  terms  in  question  ;  I  am  fighting  for 
what  death  or  superannuation  alone  can  bestow — a  king's 
crown  or  a  vicegerent's  tiara ;  and  I  am  offered  what  I 
scarcely  deserve — an  indulgent  father's  forgiveness  and  af- 
fection. Why  should  I  hesitate,  when,  by  standing  out,  1 
may  lose  the  crown  and  my  father's  love,  while,  by  acquies- 
cing, I  insure  the  one  at  present,  and  retain  the  other  by  a 
sure  expectancy  i*  The  words  of  Argyle  have  sat  on  my 
heart  all  night.  If  I  live  till  my  father  die,  a  crown  and  a 
coffin  are  equally  certain  to  me  ;  and  I  shall  put  on  tbo 
one  and  lie  down  in  the  other  with  feelings  belter  befitting 
the  heir  of  a  kingdom  on  earth  and  one  in  heaven,  by  acting 
as  hecometh  a  good  son,  than  those  that  can  result  from  a 
consciousness  of  disobedience.  Our  commissioners,  therr- 
loro,  have  my  authority  for  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  peace. ' 

This  speech,  so  different  from  the  one  of  the  previous 
daj',  was  received  with  loud  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  from 
the  loading  rebels,  who  calculated  with  certainty  on  the 
steadiness  of  a  youth  who,  having  been  untrue  to  his  father, 
might  safely  have  been  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  a  dan- 
gerous vacillation  as  regarded  his  new  colleagues.  The 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  were,  however,  great — 
perhaps,  amounting  to  a  majority — so  that  the  discontented 
nobles  were  obliged  to  suppress  their  chagrin,  and  permit 
the  commissioners  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  accepting 
the  terms  of  accommodation.  The  treaty  was,  therefore 
concluded  in  the  course  of  the  daj 
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The  mmi;irfli,  actiiiff  upon  tlip  su[i])osIti()ii  tluit  every 
tiling  was  ;unii.'iil)ly  srltlocl,  \villulri;w  liis  urniy  and  retired 
liatW  upon  Edinburgli,  ^vlicre,  in  the  excess  of  his  gratitude 
to  those  wiio  had  brought  aliout  a  result  so  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom  and  so  gratit'ying  to  tlie  feelings  of  a  father,  he 
1)e.sto\ved  upon  several  of  the  nobles  and  knights  substantial 
/narks  of  liis  royal  favour.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  ^vas 
created  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Kilmaurs  was  raised  to 
ihe  rank  of  Earl  Glencairn,  and  the  lairds  of  Balnamoon, 
^■ag,  Balyard,  and  others,  received  grants  of  land.  All  was 
settled,  as  the  weak  but  good  monarch  thought,  amicablv 
and  lastingly.  Yet  how  vain  are  the  anticipations  of  mortals! 
At  the  very  time  when  a  species  of  jubilee  was  celebrating 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  reorganization  of  the  court  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  uncompromising 
rebel  lords  were  triumphing  in  another  victory  over  the 
mind  and  sentiments  of  the  Prince.  The  versatile  youth 
having  survived  the  solemn  impression  made  on  bis  mind 
by  liis  nocturnal  counsellor,  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  listen 
to  the  rebellious  advice  of  the  nobles,  who,  trusting  to  tlieir 
jiower  over  him,  had  secretly  kept  together  the  army,  which 
they  had  merely  cantoned  in  various  parts  of  the  south. 
Tlie  Monarch  had  scarcely  rested  himself  in  tlie  Castle  of 
Etlinburgh,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  same  fierce 
faction  had  resumed  their  ambitious  schemes,  and  were 
again  assembled,  with  the  Prince  at  their  head,  in  more 
formidable  array  than  before. 

The  instant  this  intelligence  reached  Edinburgh,  the 
King's  friends  who  had  remained  in  the  cit}',  urged  him  to 
reassemble  his  army  without  delay,  and  ]mt  a  total  end  to 
the  insurrection  by  a  quick  and  decisive  blow.  The  loy;il 
nobles  were  active  in  their  measures,  and  collected,  in  a 
very  short  time,  their  retainers  ;  while  summonses  were 
issued  to  all  those  who  had  returned  home,  and,  especially, 
Ihe  lords  of  the  north,  to  assemble  their  clans  and  meet  the 
King's  troops  at  Stirling,  whither  his  Majesty  intended  to 
repair  in  person.  The  commands  were  most  readily  obeyed; 
tlie  popularity  of  the  cause  of  the  father  against  the  son 
■was  very  great,  and  had  considerably  increased  since  the 
lireacli  of  faith  which  the  latter  and  his  rebel  colleagues 
had  displayed  in  not  adhering  to  the  late  solemn  treaty; 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  ro3'al  army  exhibited  an 
enlargement  of  its  ranks,  which  justified  expectations  of  a 
speedy  settlement  of  this  unnatural  strife.  Abandoning 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  monarch  approached  Stirling, 
where,  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  be 
met  and  attacked  with  considerable  spirit  the  forces  of  his 
son,  which,  having  dispersed,  he  forced  them  across  the 
Forth,  and  immediately  after  demanded  admittance  into  his 
Castle  of  Stilling.  This  request  was  refused  by  Shaw, 
the  governor;  and,  before  preparations  could  be  made  for 
forcing  a  surrender,  or,  indeed,  before  a  decision  was  come 
to  whether  an  attack  should,  in  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
sorted to,  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  antagonist 
forces  had  reassembled  and  were  encamped  in  strong  array 
on  the  level  plain  above  the  bridge  of  the  Torwood. 

Upon  hearing  this  intelligence,  the  monarch  immediately 
advanced  against  the  insurgents  ;  and,  having  no  bmgcrany 
faith  in  the  breakers  of  solemn  covenants,  encountered 
(hem  on  a  track  of  ground  known  at  present  by  the  name 
of  Little  Canglar,  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  a  small 
brook  called  Sauchie  Burn,  a'bout  two  miles  from  Stirling, 
and  one  from  the  field  of  Bannockburn.  The  royal  army 
was  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  under  the  advice  of  Ijord 
Lindsay — the  first  composed  of  the  northern  clans,  under 
Athole  and  Iluntly,  forming  an  advance  of  llighlandmcn, 
aimed  with  bows,  daggers,  swords,  and  targets  ;  the  rear 
division,  consisting  of  ^\'estland  and  Stirling  men,  under 
Menteith,  Erskine,  and  Graham  ;  and  the  main  battle,  com- 
posed of  burghers  and  commons,  being  led  by  the  King 
iiiraself.     On  the  right  of  the  King,   who   was   splendid!^' 


armed,  and  rode  a  tall  grey  horse  presented  to  him  by 
Lord  Ijindsay,  was  that  venerable  warrior  and  the  ]2arl  of 
Crawford,  commanding  a  noble  body  of  cavalry,  consisting 
of  the  chivalry  of  Fife  and  Angus  ;  while  on  his  left  Lord 
Ruthven,  with  the  men  of  Strathearn  andStormont,  formed 
a  body  of  nearly  five  thousand  sj)earnien.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rebel  lords  formed  themselves  also  into  three 
battles  ;  the  first  division,  composed  of  the  hardy  spear- 
men of  East  Lothian  and  Jlerse,  being  led  by  Lord  Ilailcs 
and  the  Master  of  Hume  ;  the  second,  formed  of  Galwegians 
and  the  hardy  Borderers  of  Liddesdale  and  Annandalc, 
being  led  by  Lord  Gray  ;  while  the  middle,  composed  of  the 
rebel  lords,  was  led  by  the  Prince,  whose  mind,  recuri'ing 
again  to  the  vision  of  Stirling  and  Blackness,  was  torn  with 
remorse,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  some  relief — alas  !  how 
small  could  the  means  ailbrd  ! — by  issuing  an  order  that  nr 
one  should  dare,  in  the  ensuing  conflict,  to  lay  violent  bands 
on  his  father. 

A  shower  of  arrows  (as  usual)  began  the  battle,  and  did 
little  execution  on  either  side  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Bor- 
derers, with  that  steady  and  determined  valour  which  prac- 
tice in  war  from  their  infancy  enabled  them  to  turn  to  so 
good  account,  advanced  and  attacked  the  royal  army,  that 
the  serious  work  of  the  engagement  could  be  said  to  have 
begun.  But  the  beginning  was  more  like  an  ending  than 
the  incipient  skirmishing  of  men  not  yet  warmed  into  the 
heat  of  strife.  The  onset  was  terrible,  and  the  slaughter  so 
great,  that  the  Earls  of  Hunlly  and  Menteith  retreated  in 
confusion  upon  the  main  body,  commanded  by  the  King, 
and  throw  it  into  an  alarm  from  which  it  did  not  recover. 
After  making  a  desperate  stand,  the  royal  forces  began  to 
waver;  and  the  tumult  having  reached  the  spot  where  the 
King  was  stationed,  he  was  implored  by  his  attendant  lords 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  death,  which  would  bring  ruin  on 
their  cause,  but  to  leave  the  field  while  yet  he  had  any 
chance  of  doing  so  with  safety.  The  monarch  consented 
reluctantly,  and,  while  his  nobles  continued  the  battle,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  fled  at  full  speed  through  the  village 
of  Bannockburn.  On  crossing  the  Bannock,  at  a  hamlet 
called  Blilltown,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  -woman  drawing 
water,  who,  surprised  and  terrified  by  the  sight  of  an  armed 
horseman,  threw  down  her  pitcher  and  flew  into  her  house. 
The  noise  terrified  the  noble  steed,  which,  flying  oft'  and 
swerving  to  a  side,  cast  his  rider.  The  King  fell  heavily 
with  his  armour  bearing  him  to  the  ground,  and,  being  much 
bruised  by  the  concussion,  swooned  and  lay  senseless  on 
the  earth.  lie  was  instantly  carried  into  a  miller's  cottage 
by  people  who  knew  nothing  of  his  rank,  but,  compassion- 
ating his  distress,  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 

Ilaving  put  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  bed,  the  inmates 
of  the  house  brought  him  such  cordials  as  their  poverty 
could  command.  In  a  short  time  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
earnestly  requested  the  presence  of  a  priest. 

"  Who  are  you,"  inquin  d  the  good  woman  who  attended 
him,  "  that  we  may  tell  who  it  is  that  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  the  holy  man.''" 

"  Alas!  I  was  3-our  Sovereign  this  morning,"  replied  he. 

On  this  the  poor  woman  ran  out  of  the  cottage,  wringing 
her  hands,  and  calling  aloud  for  some  one  to  come  and  confess 
the  King. 

"  I  will  confess  him,"  answered  an  old  man  in  a  grev 
cloak,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  blue  sash.  "  Where  is 
his  Majesty.''" 

The  woman  led  him  to  the  house,  where  the  3[onarch 
was  found  lying  on  a  flock-bed,  with  a  coarse  cloth  thrown 
over  him,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room.  The  old  man 
knelt  down,  and  asked  him  tenderly  what  ailed  him,  and 
whether  he  thought  that,  by  the  aid  of  medical  remedies, 
he  might  recover.^  The  King  assured  him  there  was  no 
hnjie,  and  begged  the  supjioscd  priest  to  receive  his  con- 
fession •  wliereuijon  the  ulj  man   bending  over  him,  ucdel 
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pretence  of  discharging  liis  holy  office,  drew  a  dagger,  and 
stabbed  the  unresisting  victim  to  the  heart ;  repeating  de- 
liberately his  thrusts,  till  he  thought  life  was  extinct. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father,  James  was  incon- 
solable, lie  ordered  all  search  to  be  made  for  the  murderer. 
No  trace  of  him  could  be  found — the  only  evidence  that 
could  be  procured  against  him,  was  the  description  of  his 
person  by  the  old  woman  of  the  cottage,  and  the  dagger 
with  which  the  deed  had  been  committed.  The  woman  was 
taken  before  James,  that  he  might  receive  the  evidence  with 
his  own  ears.  The  room  in  which  be  led  the  evidence 
was  purposely  darkened.  The  dreadful  state  of  mind  into 
which  the  quasi  parricide  was  cast,  exhibiting  alternately 
remorse,  terror,  grief,  and  shame,  would  have  consigned 
him  to  absolute  seclusion,  had  he  not  thought  that  he 
would  make  some  amends  for  his  crime,  by  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  his  parent.  He  threatened 
the  most  exemplary  vengeance  ;  and,  while  he  sat  wrapped 
in  gloom,  in  an  apartment  darkened  almost  to  night,  his 
emissaries  were  active  on  every  hand,  in  endeavouring  to 
find  some  clue  to  the  murder.  The  old  woman  was 
placed  before  the  King,  and  the  dagger  put  into  his  hands. 

"  What  is  this .'"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  the  instru- 
ment, which  still  retained  upon  its  blade  the  blood  of  his 
father's  heart.  "God's  mercy!  It  is  my  own  dagger ! — ay, 
that  very  dagger  I  wore  and  lost  upon  that  dreadful  day  !" 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  rendered,  by 
the  King's  dreadful  excitement,  unintelligible.  Partly  re- 
covering himself,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  woman  and  the 
two  courtiers  that  sat  beside,  and  seeing  them  occupied  in 
arranging  the  materials  for  taking  down  the  precognition, 
he  thrust  the  dagger  among  the  folds  of  his  robes,  and  sat 
and  trembled,  as  if  the  finger  of  an  avenging  God  was 
pointing  him  out  to  the  world  as  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  He  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  swooning,  as 
he  thought  he  observed  Lord  Gray,  who  was  present,  fol- 
lowing with  his  eje  his  extraordinary  motions,  and  search- 
ing with  a  keen  look  for  the  dagger. 

"  We  had  better  have  the  dagger  for  the  woman  to  speak 
to,"  said  Gray.  "  Your  Majesty  hath  examined  it,  I 
opine." 

"  Proceed  with  the  precognition,  my  Lord,"  said  James, 
hesitatingly.  "  I  shall  retain  the  dagger,  and  examine  it 
in  private.  My  grief  chokes  me.  I  cannot  put  the  ques- 
tions.    Proceed,  my  Lord." 

The  King  trembled  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  Gray 
and  the  other  courtier  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  they  held 
a  mental  colloquy  as  to  his  strange  conduct.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  the  examination  of  the  woman,  in  which  they 
went  over  several  incidents  already  communicated. 

"  Are  you  sure  the  dagger  was  that  carried  by  the  old 
priest  who  stabbed  the  King  }"  said  Gray. 

"  I'm  sure  it  is,"  answered  the  woman.  "  It  fell  frae 
him  as  he  hastened  out  o'  the  cottage.  It  was  the  bluid 
on't  that  first  tauld  me  o'  his  cruel  act ;  for  I  thought  the 
King's  granes  cam  frae  the  pains  o'  his  distress." 

"  You  got  a  good  sight  of  the  old  man  then,  I  presume," 
continued  Gray. 

"  A  far  better  sight  than  thae  closed  shutters  will  allow 
me  to  hae  o'  his  Majesty,  wha  sits  there,"  replied  she. 

James  started,  and  looked  fearfully  at  the  witness. 

"  Describe  the  man,"  said  Gray. 

"  He  was  a  tall  man,"  replied  she,  "  dressed  in  a  lang  grey 
cloak,  which  was  bound  round  the  middle  by  a  blue  belt.  I 
observed  a  dtep  scar  on  his  right  cheek,  and  his  left  ee  was 
like  a  white  grape." 

This  description,  which  was  exactly  that  of  James' 
night  visiter,  came  upon  bim  like  the  ghost  of  bis  murdered 
father.  He  fainted.  Lord  Gray  ran  to  his  assistance  ;  and, 
OS  he  supported  him,  the  dagger  fell  out  from  among  the 
fok's  of  the  robes.     James  remained  insensible  for   some 


time.  As  he  recovered,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  blood -sfaired 
instrument  that  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Gray  ;  and,  stretch- 
ing out  bis  right  hand,  he  convulsively  seized  it,  took  it 
from  the  Baron,  and  again  secreted  it  in  the  folds  of  his 
robes.     His  manner  was  wild  and  confused. 

"  Take  away  that  woman,"  he  cried  ;  "  she  has  no  more 
to  say  ;  and,  if  she  had,  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  hear  it. 
She  talks  strange  things  about  a  man  that  hath  a  gash  on 
his  cheek  and  an  eye  like  a  grape.  I  cannot  listen  to  these 
things.  The  words  bum  my  brain.  She  must  be  a  sorce- 
ress.    I  shall  have  her  sent  to  the  stake." 

"  She  is  an  honest  dame,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  other 
courtiers,  "  and  beareth  an  excellent  reputation  where  she 
resideth." 

■  Thou  liest !"  cried  the  King.  "  Take  her  away  !  take 
her  away  !  I  must  be  alone.  These  windows  are  not  dark- 
ened enough.  Hath  the  smith  forged  my  penance-belt  ? 
See  to  it,  Gray.  My  soul  crieth  for  pain,  as  he  who  hath 
been  burnt  crieth  for  fire  to  cure  the  pain  of  fire.  1  did 
not  lose  my  dagger  at  Sauchie.  It  was  a  lie  forged  by  a 
renegade.  I  have  it  still,  and  will  shew  it  thee  on  the 
morrow.     Let  me  rest.     This  brain  requireth  repose." 

The  lords  hurried  away  the  witness,  and  left  the  King 
to  his  meditations.  He  was  seized  with  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary fits  of  terror  and  remorse  that  afterwards  visiied 
bim  at  regular  intervals.  When  the  fit  left  him,  he  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  publish  an  account  of  the  person  wlio 
killed  the  King,  and  offered  a  large  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension. In  this  description,  he  followed  the  account  of 
the  woman  as  well  as  his  own  experience  ;  the  fearful 
marks  were  set  forth  with  great  care;  and  no  one  doubted 
but  that  an  individual,  so  strangely  pointed  out  by  nature, 
as  differing  from  other  men,  would  be  instantly  seized  and 
brought  before  the  throne.  AVhile  this  hope  was  vigorous, 
the  King  was  in  misery.  He  feared  a  meeting  with  the 
mysterious  being  who  had  tracked  him  in  his  rebellious 
course.  Every  sound  roused  him  and  made  him  tremble. 
But  the  time  passed,  and  the  hope  died.  No  such  person 
was  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  James  ^Yas  left,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  to  the  terrors  of  a  conscience  that  never 
slept.  We  do  not  pretend  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  this 
mysterious  personage  in  first  dissuading  the  Prince  from  o|)- 
posing  his  father,  and  then  killing  the  latter  with  the  former's 
dagger  ;  but  James  himself  put  a  construction  upon  it, 
which  accorded  with  the  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings. 
He  wore  around  him,  ever  after,  an  iron  chain,  as  pen- 
ance for  being  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  father,  con- 
ceiving that  Providence  followed  that  extraordinary  course 
we  have  detailed,  for  punishing  him  for  his  filial  disobe- 
dience. Some  say  the  same  figure  appeared  to  him  before 
he  went  to  Flodden.  A  reference  to  our  storv,  "  The 
Apparition  of  Flodden  Field," — may  clear  up  this  point. 
The  legends  are  clearl}'  connected,  and  make  one  history. 
They  are,  however,  both  equally  mysterious  and  obscure, 
lu  both  the  figures  boded  for  good,  and  yet  evil  came.  They 
were  fearful  demonstrations  of  a  secret  power,  that  worketh 
"  in  strange  ways."  Inscrutable  at  the  time,  the  mystery 
has  never  been  cli  ared  up.  We  have  done  something — yi  t 
how  much  remains  in  daikness.^ 
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SANDY  MURRAY,  THE  LEGACY-HUNTER. 

We  know  not  how  the  logacy-hunters  of  Rome  succeeded 
in  their  attempts  to  catch  the  ohl  gudgeons  styled  Thijniii — 
B  species  of  delicate  fish,  of  vert/  xliurt  life,  in  great  request 
among  epicures — hut,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  circumstance 
of  Horace  having  dedicated  the  fifth  satire  of  his  second 
book  to  the  description  of  the  various  arts  and  practices 
resorted  to  in  his  day  by  the  lovers  of  legacies,  the  trade  of 
fortune-hunting  flourished  among  the  ancients  as  beautifully 
as  it  does  in  our  land.  But  we  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  ancients  were  not  very  well  up  to  the  trade. 
Horace,  with  all  his  cleverness,  gives  us  very  little  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  He  seems  to  hold,  that  the 
licercdipetcB — the  deathbed  cormorants  of  his  time — could  do 
little  more  than  take  upon  them  the  commissions  ol  .he  old 
hunks  whom  they  wished  to  catch,  and  make  tliimselves 
serviceable  to  him  in  every  way  suitable  to  his  humour  ;  and, 
doubtless,  this  contains  a  great  part  of  the  secret  of  the  art ; 
yet  a  pawky  Scotchman  could  have  put  the  old  satirist  up  to 
many  a  beautiful  trick  of  fortune-angling,  which  would  have 
made  his  little  grey  eye  twinkle,  as  prettily  as  ever  did  the 
smiles  of  Jfrecenas.  He  tells  a  story  of  one  Nasica,  who 
offered  an  old  miser,  Coranus,  his  daughter  in  a  present, 
with  a  view  to  get  him  to  leave  liim  his  fortune — perhaps 
the  best  device  that  ever  a  Roman  fortune-hunter  liad  the 
art  to  resort  to  ;  but  Coranus  saw  through  the  wile,  and, 
while  lie  took  the  maiden,  gave  her  father  a  secret  and  con- 
fidential perusal  of  his  will,  wherein  the  name  of  Xasica  was 
not  even  mentioned  ;  and  Coranus  laughed  heartily  atNasica's 
disappointment.  But  we  have  a  better  story,  equally  true, 
where  a  pawky  Scotchman  attempted  to  force  his  way  to 
the  dry  heart  of  a  rich  old  grandam,  not  by  ofl^ering  to  give 
her,  according  to  the  plan  of  Nasica,  a  present  of  his  son, 
but  by  offering  to  take  from  her,  and  treat  kindly,  a  friend, 
more  dear  to  old  women  than  man  or  woman.  That  friend 
will  appear  by  and  by  ;  and  sorry  are  we  to  say  that  so 
masterly  a  stroke  of  Scotch  policy  should  liave  been  attended 
o'ith  no  better  success  than  the  artful  scheme  of  the  Roman. 
But  to  our  story. 

A  shrewd,  cunning,  little  rascal — but,  withal,  a  pleasant, 
laughing,  good-humoured  one — was  Sandy  JNIurray  of  Kelso 
■ — dead  many  years  ago — but  still  alive  in  our  memory. 
His  figure,  without  being  positively  deformed,  was  an  odd 
one  to  look  at.  It  was  short  and  thickset,  and  surmounted 
by  a  round,  baboon-featured  countenance,  with  a  little 
cocked-up  projection  in  the  centre,  which  its  owner  called 
a  nose,  and  which,  in  this  capacity,  he  supplied  with  huge 
quantities  of  snuff;  keeping  it  always  thickly  begrimed  with 
the  supei-fluous  applications — a  circumstance  which  by  no 
means  added  to  his  personal  charms.  His  face,  too,  which 
was  of  a  deep  Spanisli. brown,  possessed  the  peculiar  quality 
of  always  appearing  greasy  and  dirty,  however  often  it  miglit 
be  washed — this  operation  seeming  to  have  little  or  no 
effect  in  clearing  up  its  dusky  hues.  Sandy's  prevailing 
characteristic  was  good  humour  :  he  was  constantly  laugh- 
ing ;  and  it  was  impossible  even  to  look  on  his  odd,  squat 
little  figure,  and  round,  dirt)-,  grinning  countenance,  lighted 
up  as  it  was  with  a  pair  of  small,  tv.'inkling,  smirking, 
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cunning  eyes,  without  laughing  too.  To  produce  this  effect, 
it  was  not  necessary  tliat  Sandy  should  speak  a  woid — it 
was  quite  enough  to  look  at  him. 

Sandy's  mental  qualifications  were — a  great  fund  of  original 
humour,  or  mother-wit;  as  it  is  sometimes  called;  a  good  deal 
of  tact  in  managing  his  own  interests  ;  a  great  deal  of  small 
cunning;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  a  pretty  considerable 
dash  of  duplicity.  It  was  a  great  pity,  these  last  dark 
spots  in  his  character  :  without  them  he  would  have  had 
much  more  of  our  sympathies  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  we  dare 
not  do  otherwise  tlitm  represent  him  as  he  really  was.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  there  was  a  something  about  him, 
altogether,  that,  let  him  do  what  he  liked,  you  coidd  enter- 
tain no  serious  feeling  of  resentment  towards  him.  There 
was  so  much  humour  in  his  cunning,  and  so  much  of  the 
ludicrous  in  his  duplicity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  angry 
with  him,  even  with  the  knowledge  of  a  flagrant  and  recent 
instance  of  his  insinccrit}'. 

Amongst  Sandy's  more  marked  failings,  was  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  gill  stoup.  He  drank  like  a  fish,  drank 
at  all  hours  and  seasons,  and  to  any  extent  that  might  bo 
supplied  him.  He  was  thus  in  a  constant  state  of  muzziness. 
When  in  this  condition,  he  had  a  strange  propensity  to 
shouting,  to  giving  voice  to  his  feelings  of  excitement.  He 
indulged  much  in  short,  abrupt  yells,  and  spoke  in  sudden 
screams,  emitted  in  shrill,  cracked  tones.  Sandy,  in  short, 
was,  out  and  out,  an  original ;  and  having  thus  placed  him, 
as  we  imagine,  pretty  fairly  before  the  reader,  we  shall 
proceed  to  conduct  him  through  t\vo  or  three  passages 
in  his  life,  which  form  the  subject  of  these  pages;  pre- 
mising that  his  age  was  somewhere  about  fifty — that  ho 
was,  or  rather  had  been  originally,  a  weaver  to  busi- 
ness :  we  say  originally,  for,  at  the  period  we  take  up 
his  history,  he  had  all  but  abandoned  the  loom,  wliich, 
indeed,  had  never  at  any  time  accorded  well  with  his 
mercurial  genius.  He  preferred,  infinitely,  the  stirring  life 
of  a  Jaek-of-all  trades,  for  which  his  versatile  talents  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him.  He,  in  fact,  could  and  would  do  any 
thing  for  a  day's  pay  :  trim  your  garden,  erect  you  a  new 
hen-house,  drive  your  cart  if  you  had  one,  build  you  a  dr}-- 
dike,  and  thatch  a  barn.  But  Sandy  sometimes  took  to 
higher  pursuits:  he  was  a  frequent  contractor  for  bits  of 
road,  either  to  make  or  repair,  and  for  other  public  jobs  of  a 
similar  character.  These  arc  particulars  which  we  should 
have  given  before ;  but  better  late  than  never. 

Sandy,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  was  by  no  means  in  very  flourish- 
ing circumstejices  as  regards  the  circulating  medium.  Of 
this  commodity  he  was  always  distressingly  scarce  ;  hut  ho 
had  pro-pccts  of  a  certain  kind,  that  promised,  if  he  could 
only  succeed  in  carrying  matters  on  smoothly,  to  throw 
something  pretty  considerable  into  his  famished  exchequer- 
These  prospects  were  the  anticipated  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tion, and  the  anticipated  bequest  to  him,  in  that  event,  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

This  relation,  whose  name  \vas  Anne  Gilniour,  was  an  old 
woman,  a  childless  widow,  who  lived  liy  herself  in  a  small  cot- 
tage, in  a  remote  and  sequestered  spot,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  of  Kelso.  Nanny  was  a  personage  of 
strange,  mysterious  character,  and  was  more  than  half  s'J*- 
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pecteJ  of  occasional  underhand  dealings  with  the  Evil  One. 
Nothingdirectlybespeaking  suchaconnectioncould  positively 
be  laid  to  her  charge.  There  was  no  distinct  instance  of  her 
having  ever  exercised  a  supernatural  power  ;  hut  it  was 
pretty  generally  believed,  for  all  that,  that  she  possessed  it. 
This  was  a  part  of  Nanny's  character  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  Sandy — a  frequent  visiter  of  hers — by  no  means 
liked  ;  for  he  entertained  a  wholesome  dread  of  all  persons 
and  things  connected  with  witchery,  in  which  he  was  a  firm 
believer.  But  the  inducement  held  out  by  the  hope  of 
becoming  Nanny's  heir  was  stronger  than  liis  fears,  and 
urged  him  at  once  to  encounter  and  support  the  trials  to 
which  his  necessary  correspondence  with  her,  in  pursuance 
of  this  object,  exposed  him.  But  Sandy  had  other  difficul- 
ties than  this  to  struggle  with  :  there  were  rivals  in  the 
field — half  a  dozen  of  them — all  stri-ving,  by  extraordinary 
assiduity  and  attention,  to  cut  out  Sandy,  and  each  other 
too,  in  Nanny's  good  graces,  and  to  get  hold  of  her  hoards  of 
half-crowns  and  shillings — in  which  shape,  it  was  believed, 
•was  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  her  wealth.  It, 
therefore,  required  all  Sandy's  tact  to  enable  him  to  keep 
his  gi-ound  amongst  so  many  competitors,  whose  wits,  more- 
over, were  sharpened  to  the  finest  edge  by  the  exciting 
object  of  competition.  But  Sandy  pursued  an  excellent 
line  of  policy :  he  coaxed,  and  he  wheedled,  and  he  sym- 
pathised, and  he  comforted,  and  he  joked,  all  with  such  an 
admirable  resemblance  of  sincerity  and  good  faith,  that  he 
distanced  all  his  rivals,  and  stood  decidedly  the  prime 
favourite  of  Nanny  Gilmour.  Sandy's  prospects,  in  short, 
■were  capital — all  but  certain  ;  and  much  did  Sandy,  who 
kneiv  it  well,  inwardly  rejoice  thereat.  An  interminable 
vista  of  gills  opened  up  to  his  delighted  optics,  and  a  deli- 
cious hazyfuturity  of  drunkenness  threw  its  congenial  atmo- 
sphere around — making  up,  altogether,  to  Sandy's  e}'es,  a 
vision  of  surpassing  beatitude.  But  things  turn  out  very 
strangnly  in  this  world  sometimes,  and  curious  truths  fre- 
quently come  in  the  place  of  fond  delusions  :  a  striking 
instance  of  this  now  falls  in  our  way. 

Calling  one  evening  on  Nanny  Gilmour,  Sandy  was  very 
much  gratified  by  the  extreme  kindness  of  her  manner  to- 
wards him.  It  was  much  greater  than  usual.  There  was, 
too,  an  air  of  confiding  familiarity  in  all  she  said  and  did, 
together  with  a  singular  peculiarity  and  amplitude  of  mean- 
ing, which  convinced  Sandy  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand — that 
she  was  about  to  disclose  some  secrets  respecting  her  hidden 
treasures,  and,  amongst  these,  that  he  was  destined  one  day 
to  become  their  lawful  lord.  He  had  no  doubt,  in  short, 
from  her  manner  on  this  eventful  evening,  that,  if  Nanny 
was  not  actually  going  to  hand  him  over  her  cash  on  the 
spot,  she  was  at  least  going  to  tell  him  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly one  day  be  his  and  no  one's  else.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, Sandy  got  amazingly  happy.  He  thought  he  actually 
heard  the  jingling  of  thefine  old  massive  half-crowns, and  that 
he  felt  them  weighing  down  his  coat  pockets.  His  feelings 
were  most  delightful.  His  little  twinkling  eyes  sparkk'd 
with  rapture,  and  he  grinned  the  satisfaction  which  he  could 
not  with  propriety  openly  ex))ress.  He  fancied,  \vc  have 
said,  that  he  saw  a  consummation  approaching.  He  \\'as 
not  mistaken.  After  some  time,  Nanny  Gilmour  took  him 
by  the  hand  with  a  friendly  grasp,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

"  Sandy  Murray,  ye've  aye  been  a  kind  freen  to  me." 
Sandy  smiled,  or  rather  grinned,  in  his  usual  way,  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  he  "  hadna  been  half  sae  kind's  he  should 
hae  been ;  that,  had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  uad  hae  dune 
ten  times  mair  ;  that  he  really  had  a  wonderfu  resnect 
for  her  ;  he  kent  nane  that  he  liked  better." 

"  I  weel  believe  ye,  Sandy,"  continued  Nanny  ;  "  and  I'm 
sure  your  regard  for  me  canna  surpass  mine  for  you,  Sandy, 
because  I've  seen  in  a'  your  conduct  to  nu'  that Ve  hae  been 
disinterested." 

"  Just  maist  particularly  sae,  Xaiiny,"  interrupted  Sandy, 


catching  the  old  woman  by  the  hand,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  pressing  it 
affectionately.  "  Just  maist  particularly  sae  ;  I'm  nane  o* 
yer  selfish  kind,  Nanny,  that  barter  their  friendship  for 
filthy  lucre  ;  that  canna  do  a  kindness  wiihout  expectin  a 
return — Gude  forgie  them  !  Na,  na — Sandy  Murray's  no  the 
man  for  that.  Disinterested  friendship,  or  nane,  for  him — 
that's  his  motto,  Nanny." 

"  Ay,  Sandy,"  quoth  Nanny  ;  "  but  how  few  o'  your 
kind  do  we  find  in  this  selfish  world  !  There's  been  a  number 
o'  folk  gaun  aboot  me,  as  ye  ken  ;  but,  my  certy,  ye'Il  see  a 
bonny  skailin  o'  them  whan  they  come  to  ken  the  truth. 
They  hae  been  a'  mistaen  ;  but  it  was  nane  o'  my  business 
to  put  them  richt."  Sandy  here  tried  to  look  as  grave  and 
disinterested  as  he  could,  and  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  he 
really  felt;  for  he  naturally  enough  understood  what  Nanny 
had  said,  to  mean,  that  he  was  to  be  her  sole  heir,  and  that 
it  was  from  this  circumstance  the  disappointment  of  his 
rivals  was  to  arise.  Nanny  went  on — "  It'll  sune  be  seen, 
Sandy,  wha  loved  me  for  my  ain  sake,  and  wha  for  the  sake 
o'  what  they  Ihocht  I  had."  This  "  tkocht  I  had"  rather 
startled  Sandy  a  little;  but,  though  he  looked  something — he 
could  not  help  it — he  said  nothing.  "  It'll  no  be  you, 
Sandy,  however,  the  discovery  'ill  hae  ony  effeck  oiv  Ye're 
far  owre  true  a  freen  for  that."  Sandy  did  imt  know  very 
«ell  what  to  make  of  these  compliments  ;  they  seemed  of 
rather  ambiguous  meaning.  "  Ye'll  staun  by  me  to  the  last, 
and  ye'll  get  yer  reward."  Sandy's  spirits  rose  again.  It 
was  all  right  yet.  "  Yes,  ye'll  get  yer  reward — I'll  promise 
ye  that."  Here  Sandy  thought  it  necessary  to  protest 
against  his  having  any  eye  to  reward  of  any  kind  ;  adding, 
that  .such  a  thought  had  never  for  a  moment  entered  his 
mind.  '•' I  believe  it,"  said  Nanny;  "but,  nevertheless, 
ye'll  get  it — ay,  ye'll  get  it.  Providence  never  allows  a 
guid  deed  to  go  unrewarded."  Sandy  did  not  altogether 
like  this  spiritual  allusion.  He  would  rather  it  had  been 
a  little  more  in  the  temporal  way.  He  would,  in  short, 
rather  have  taken  Nanny's  own  guarantee.  "  Now,  Sandy, 
listen  to  me,"  continued  Nanny,  lajing  her  hand  impres- 
sively on  Sandy's  knee,  "  I'm  gaun  to  tell  ye  a  secret  that 
'ill  gar  some  folk  look  ga3an  queer" — Sandy  laughed,  but 
began  to  weary  for  Nanny's  coming  to  the  point — "  and 
that  secret  'ill  be  fand  in  the  favour-  I'm  gaxin  to  ask  o'  ye, 
Sandy." 

"  Onything  in  my  power,"  muttered  Sandy,  who  was 
now  in  instant  expectation  of  hearing  himself  named 
Nanny's  heir.  "  I'm  sure  it  wad  gie  me  such  pleastue — mak 
me  sae  happy,"  &c. 

"  I'm  sure  o'  that,  Sandy — I'm  sure  o'  that ;  and  it  was 
countin  on  y^'T  friendship  that  made  me  fix  on  you  to 
assist  me  in  my  straits ;  for  I  kent  ye  wad  do't  wi'  richt 
guid  will.  But  ye'll  guide  it  weel  Sandy — ^ye'll  guide  it 
weel,  ^vhen  I'm  awa.     I  ken  that." 

Here  Nanny's  feelings  overcame  her,  and  she  raised  the 
corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  Sandy,  though  delighted 
with  this,  the  broadest  hint  he  had  yet  got,  was  puzzled 
what  reply  to  make ;  for  he  felt  that  he  could  not,  in  plain 
terms,  refer,  in  his  answer,  to  Nanny's  cash,  since  Nanny's 
own  reference,  though  sufficiently  intelligible,  was  yet  ob- 
scure and  equivocal.  He,  therefore,  contented  himself  with 
saying  that — 

"  He  hoped  that  he  wad  never  mak  a  bad  use  o'  ony- 
thing she  was  pleased  to  entrust  him  wi'." 

"  I'm  sure  ye  winna,  I'm  sure  ye  winna,"  continued 
Nanny.  "  Weel,  then,  Sandy,  after  mony  a  lang  and 
weary  thocht  on  the  matter,  and  after  weighin  carefully  the 
claims  o'  a'  them  that  cu'  themsels  my  frecns,  I  hae  come 
to  the  determination"  (Sandy  was  gaspin  for  breath)  "  o' 
bequeathin  to  you,  Sandy,  at  my  death,"  (Sandy's  excite- 
ment was  increasing  to  a  painful  height,)  "as  a  mark  o'  my 
regard  for  and  confidence   in  you,  and  as  a  proof  o'  my 
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pratitude  for  a,'  your  past  kindnesses — I  say,  Sandy,  tli;it. 
for  tliiio  considerations,  I  hac  determined  on  leaving  to  you 
my  puir  hhick  cat,  Tiliby,  there !" 

And  Nanny  again  clapped  the  comer  of  her  apion  to  her 
eyes.  Her  black  cat!  A  legacy  of  a  black  cat!  And 
was  this  the  end  of  it  ?  AVcrc  l^andy's  higli-'wrought  fx- 
pecfations  to  be  gratified  so  far  onlj'  as  they  could  be  grati- 
fied by  the  bequest  of  a  black  cat  ?  It  appeared  so  ;  and, 
oh  !  that  we  possessed  some  extraordinary  power  of  deline- 
ation that  would  approach  nearer  to  the  fact  than  language, 
'o  describe  tlio  looks  and  feelings  of  the  mortified  legatee, 
when  he  found  the  aperture  through  whicli  he  had  been 
peeping  at  that  elysium  which  he  hoped  so  soon  to  enter, 
darkened,  stopped  up  with  a  black  cat!  Having  no  such 
power,  however,  at  command,  and  despairing  of  any  com- 
bination of  words  producing  the  eifeet  we  would  desire, 
»ve  leave  it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  picture  forth  the 
look  of  utter  dismay  with  which  Sandy  Mun-ay  heard  of 
the  extraordinary  betjuest  that  was  intended  him.  He  said 
nothing,  however.  He  couldn't — he  was  speechless.  In 
the  meantime,  Nann}',  apparently  too  much  engrossed  !))• 
her  own  feelings  to  notice  his  dismay,  went  on  witli  still 
more  comforting  intelligence: — 

"  Noo,  Sandj-j  my  man,"  she  said,  "  ye  maun  consider 
that  I  hae  especially  favoured  j'ou  in  consigning  Tibby  to 
your  care  ;  for  mony  a  ane,  I  daresay,  has  had  an  ec  upon 
the  puir  beast,  and  has  courted  me  in  the  hope  o'  gettin 
her;  but  I  hae  cheated  them  a',  and  sair  will  be  their  dis- 
appointment. But  I  hae  mair  to  speak  to  ye  aboot  yet, 
Sandy."  Sandy  once  more  cocked  his  ears.  A  little  re- 
flection had  so  far  reconciled  him  to  the  legacy  of  the  black 
cat  as  to  determine  him  to  conceal  his  mortification,  in  tlic 
hope  that,  by  humouring  Nanny  in  this  particular,  he 
might  yet  attain  the  great  object  of  his  wishes.  "  I  hae 
mair  to  speak  to  ye  aboot  yet,  Sandy.  I  bac  the  favour  to 
speak  aboot.  Trusting  in  you  as  a  friend,  I  mean  to  ask 
your  help,  in  confidence,  in  a  thing  I  wadna  just  like  a' 
the  world  to  ken.  Could  ye  assist  me  onyway,  think  ye, 
Sandy,  in  gettin  on  the  parish .''" 

"On  the  parish,  Nanny!"  shouted  Sandy,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  despair,  and  with  a  look  of  ludicrous  amazement — his 
fortitude  and  self-command  being  quite  unequal  to  this 
most  unexpected  announcement  of  poverty,  where  he  had 
confidently  deemed  there  was  wealth.  "  Gude  save  us  !  the 
parish,  Nanny  I"  he  went  on  ;  "  what  need,  in  the  name  o'  a' 
tliat's  extraordinary,  hae  ye  o'  the  parish  ?  Ilaena  ye  walth 
o'  your  ain  ? — mair  than  '11  keep  ye  in  ease  a'  yer  davs.*'" 

"  It's  a  mistak,  Sandy,  it's  a  mistak,"  replied  Nanny, 
gravely ;  "  I  believe  folk  hae  tliocht  sae,  but,  to  my  sorrow, 
they  hae  been  wrang.  AA'har  was  I  to  get  money  ?  Whar, 
in  a'  the  world,  was  I  to  get  money  ?  It's  weel  kent  that 
my  guidman  has  been  dead  thae  twenty  years  ;  and  it  couldna 
be  expeckit  that  the  sma'  matter  he  left  me  at  his  death 
was  to  last  me  till  now.  It  wad  be  unreasonable.  Na,  na, 
Sandy — the  ne'er  a  penny  past  me  hae  I.  The  last  half-croon 
I  had  was  changed  yesterday  ;  and  whar  I'm  to  get  the  next 
is  mair  than  I  can  tell.  Sae  ye  see,  Sandy,  I  haena  thocht 
o'  comin  on  the  parish  till  it  was  full  time — till  there  was 
nae  ither  resource  left  me." 

"  It's  a  bad  business,"  replied  Sandy,  gravely,  "  and's 
what  I'm  sure  naebody  ever  dreamt  o'.  Everybody  thocht 
ye  bad  pecks  o'  siller.  Gude  save  us  !  it's  an  awfu  owreturn 
this." 

"Oh  I'm  sure  it's  nae  disappointment  to  you,  Sandy — ye're 
owre  disinterested  a  frren  for  that." 

On,  no,"  grumphed  Sandy;  "but,  heth,  I'm  sittiu  owre 
late,  Nanny — I  was  forgettin  how  the  nicht  was  gaun. 
Guid  nicht  to  ye,  Nanny  !  guid  nicht '"  And  lie  bounced  from 
his  chair,  and  hurried  to  the  door. 

"  Will  ye  mind  to  speak  to  the  ministtr  ftDoot  gettin  me 
on  the  parish.'"  shouted  Nanny  after  him. 


"On,  ay,"  replied  Sandy,  drily,  and  still  hurrying  out. 

"And  whan'U  ye  come  for  the  cat,  Sandy  ?"  bawled  out 
Nanny. 

"  The  morn,"  roared  Sandy  back,  but  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  manner  that  indicated  pretty  plainly  that  l/ie  morn  whicli 
should  see  Sandy  coming  fjr  tlie  cat,  was  likely  to  be 
rather  a  distant  one.  Sandy  had  now  got  fairly  clear  of  the 
house,  and,  directing  his  stejis  homewards,  had  already  en- 
tered on  a  series  of  cogitations  regarding  the  events  of  the 
evening.  These  he  opened  with  a  preliminary  round  of  un- 
connected curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  on  Nanny  (iilniour. 
Having  expended  these,  iiis  reflections  became,  if  not  more 
connected,  at  least  more  c()m]]osed  and  methodical. 

"  Ay,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  after  a  long  pause,  during 
which  he  had  been  thinking  too  intenselj'  of  his  disap]ioint- 
ment  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings — "my  feth,  but  this 
is  a  bonny  begunk  !  Wlia  ever  wad  hae  dreamt  o't  ^  Me 
as  sure  o'  the  half-croons  as  if  I  had  them  in  my  jioueh — 
the  very  sound  o'  their  cllnkin  was  in  my  lugs — an'  to  be 
bilked  o'  them  this  way,  after  cuddlin  up  the  auld  deovil 
just  to  the  giein  point !  It's  a  sail  trial!  No  a  boddle  ! 
Oh,  no  ! — the  deil  a  ane  I  It's  just  Sandy's  auld  luck. 
But  catch  mo  darkenin  her  door  again.  An'  as  for  her 
black  cat" 

Here  Sandy,  finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  find  lan- 
guage strong  enough  to  express  his  contempt  of  the  cat, 
finished  the  sentence  by  a  simidtaneous  shake  of  his  head 
and  his  fist,  which,  when  translated,  meant,  if  he  had  had 
the  said  black  cat  in  his  power  at  that  moment,  he  would 
rather  have  astonished  her  by  some  proceeding  or  another. 

Leaving  Sandy  now  to  pursue  his  way  homewards,  and  to 
the  indulgence  of  such  reflections  as  those  we  have  put 
upon  record,  we  shall  return  for  a  moment  to  Nanny  Gil- 
mour,  to  see  what  is  going  on  there.  On  entering,  we  find  the 
old  woman  seated  on  a  chair  before  her  own  fire,  gazing 
thoughtfully  on  the  embers,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her 
breast.  On  her  withered  countenance  there  is  a  faint  smile, 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  humorous  expression,  which  might 
indicate  either  the  contemplation  or  accomplishment  of  some 
piece  of  waggery.  After  sitting  for  some  time  in  this  attitude, 
the  old  woman  suddenly  gave  way  to  a  decided  laugh — 
hearty,  but  not  loud.  The  peristrephic  picture  revolving 
before  her  mind's  eye,  had  evidently  turned  up  something 
irresistibly  ludicrous  ;  and  its  further  effect  was  to  urge  her 
to  express  the  thoughts  which  it  suggested. 

"  My  troth,  I  think  I  hae  settled  him,  at  ony  rate  !  The 
dirt3-,  drunken,  selfish  body!  My  word,"  continued  Nanny, 
now  chuckling  with  increased  glee,  "  he'll  no  come  here 
in  a  huiTy  again,  houndin  after  my  bits  o'  bawbees.  The 
parish  and  the  black  cat  hae  dune  for  Sandy."  And  Nanny 
laughed  outright  at  her  own  cunning,  in  having  thus  thrown 
him  off  the  scent ;  for  such  was  the  sole  design  of  the  part 
she  had  acted  towards  that  worthy;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  had  been  successful. 

Having  made  this  digression,  and  thereby  given  the 
reader  a  piece  of  information  of  which  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  possessed,  we  return  to  our  hero,  Sandy.  As 
Nanny  had  conjectured,  Sandy  was  fairly  cured  of  his 
fortune-hunting.  For  some  daj's  he  never  looked  near  her — 
nor  would  he,  when  he  did,  but  for  a  circumstance  which 
we  will  now  proceed  to  detail. 

In  going  home  at  nights,  immediateiv  after  the  occur- 
rences which  we  have  described,  Sandy,  whose  way  brought 
him  in  view  of  Nanny's  cottage,  though  it  lay  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  observed  a  light  always  burning  to  a  very  late 
hour,  in  one  of  her  small  windows.  This  was  an  unusual 
thing,  and,  being  an  unusual  thing,  it  attracted  Sandy's  no- 
tice in  a  very  particular  manner.  Being  on  these  occasions — 
that  is,  when  going  home — generallyhalf-seas-over,  his  prac- 
tice was  to  stand  upon  the  road,  and  contemplate  Nanny's 
light,  for  a  long  time,  with  a  face  of  drunken  perplexity 
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Who  could  say  precisely  "hat  was  passing  through  that 
muddled  head,  as  its  owner  stared  with  dazed  and  lack- 
ustre  "ji,  '"t  the  shining  phenomenon,  or  lighted  penny 
candle — itS  t»;e  reader  chooses — in  Nanny's  window?  No 
one-  ir.  was  impossible.  Yet  it  uas  evident  that  the  said 
lighted  candle  alForded  matter  of  deep  and  serious  cogitation 
to  Sandy  ;  for,  in  the  fulness  of  his  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
iprt,  and  in  the  incapacity  of  his  tongue  to  give  utterance  to 
these  thoughts,  he  stood  nodding  his  head  at  Nanny's  light, 
accompanying  the  motion  occasionally  bv  some  abortive  at- 
tempts at  speech.  lie  would  willingly  have  spoken,  if  he 
could  ;  but  some  half-dozen  gills  forbade  it.  The  light,  in 
sho;t,  had  excited  his  curiosity  to  a  very  annoying  pitch — 
to  so  high  a  pitch  that  he,  one  night,  when  he  was  fully 
drunker  tlian  usual,  determined  on  diverging  from  his  road, 
on  an  exploratory  expedition.  In  other  words,  he  deter- 
mined on  stealing  up  to  Nanny's  cottage,  and  having  a  peep 
through  the  lighted  window,  to  see  what  she  was  about. 
This  Sandy  would  have  done  before,  but  that  he  stood  in 
awe  of  Nanny's  reputation  for  underhand  dealings  with  a 
certain  personage  who  shall  be  nameless,  and  to  whom 
we  before  alluded.  This  consideration  had  hitherto  de- 
terred him,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  bold  measure  which 
he  now  c  mtemplated  ;  but  an  extra  supply  of  stimulant 
Jiad  furnished  him,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  necessary  de- 
ijree  of  courage,  and  this  accession  of  courage  prompted 
tiie  attempt.  After  gazing  on  the  light  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  particular  night  in  question,  Sandy  boldly  commenced 
his  march  towards  it,  by  striking  off  the  road,  and  taking 
his  way  through  some  fields  that  lay  between  and  the  cot- 
tage. To  a  man  in  Sandy's  peculiar  condition,  the  route 
■was  'oy  no  means  an  easy  one.  Sandy  found  that  it  was 
not.  He  fell  fifty  times — sometimes  into  a  hedge,  and  some- 
times into  a  ditch.  He  had  great  difficulty,  too,  in  getting 
ever  the  dikes;  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  getting  on  them. 
lie  had  none  whatever  in  getting  off;  for  he  generally  de- 
scended by  the  run.  After  performing  innumerable  feats 
of  this  and  a  similar  kind,  Sandy  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
little  kail-ijard,  situated  immediately  behind  Nanny's  cot- 
tage. This  he  entered;  and,  as  it  was  now  plain  sailing,  soon 
found  himself  close  upon  the  o''ject  of  his  curiosity,  which 
he  approached  on  tiptoe,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
Having  reached  the  window,  which  was  a  very  small  one, 
consisting  of  only  two  little  pa'ies  of  glass,  Sandy  placed 
his  fiice  gently  against  one  of  them,  shaded  his  right  eye 
with  his  hand,  and  sent  his  vision,  like  a  shot,  as  it  were, 
into  the  interior  of  the  apartment,  through  an  unguarded 
opening  in  a  little  white  curtain  on  the  inside,  which  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  gratification  of  such  impertinent 
and  prying  curiosity.  But  the  opening  alluded  to,  rendered 
't  unavailing  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  apartment  was 
laid  open  to  Sandy's  gaze  :  and  extraordinary  was  the  sight 
that  presented  itself  to  that  adventurous  worthy-  On  a 
small  table,  close  by  the  fire,  was  an  immense  number  of 
piles  of  silver  coin,  of  various  denominations,  and,  amongst 
these,  a  large  quantity  of  the  half-crowns  which  had  taken 
such  a  hold  of  Sandy's  Imagination.  Seated  at  this  table, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  busily  employed,  ajiparently 
in  a.ssnrting  these  coins,  and  classifying  them  according  to 
their  value,  was  Nanny  Gilmour.  She  was  overhauling 
her  hoards — that  was  clear ;  and  Sandy  had  caught  her  in  th 
act.  The  effect  this  astounding  sig'it  had  upon  Sandy,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  describe.  His  respiration  became 
thick  and  difficult,  and  his  eye — the  particular  eye  that  was 
eni])loyed  in  viewing  the  treasure  within,  the  other  being 
shut — stood  fixed  immovably  in  its  socket,  glaring  with  fierce 
eagerness  on  the  dazzling  display  of  Nanny's  hoarded  coin. 
Sandy  himself  felt,  in  the  meantime,  as  if  he  could  hiive 
darted  through  the  little  window,  and  clutehod  in  his  in- 
tense grasp  the  glittering  wealth  that  lay  before  him.  Ili 
1'eit  i:  Eudd'en  itchiness  all  over  him,  anil  actually   but  un. 


consciously,  licked  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  looking  on  som 
turn-out  of  tempting  edibles.     On  recovering  a  little  com- 
posure, and  beginning  to  breathe  a  little  more  freelj  — 

Oh,  ye  auld  deceivin  sinner!"  muttered  Sandy  ti  him- 
self— "  I  hae  catched  ye  now  ;  and  mv  name's  no  Sandy 
Murray  if  I  dinna  come  roun'  ye  vet.  I'll  mak  a  guid  use 
o'  this  night's  discovery,  or  blame  me.  What  an  ass  I  wa.s 
to  believe  ye,  ye  wizened  miserable  wretch  !  But  I  are 
jaloused  ye.  The  parish  ! — 'od,  ve  could  buy  the  parish,  ve 
auld  limmer,  in  place  o'  cming  on't  as  a  pauper.  Nanny, 
my  woman,"  added  Sandy,  emphatically,  though  under 
breath,  after  a  pause,  "  your  black  cat  '11  get  a  mutchkin  o' 
sweet  milk  frae  me  every  day.  I'll  mak  it  «'eel  waired 
siller,  if  I'm  no  mistaen." 

In  the  meantime,  Nanny,  unconscious  of  the  supervision 
which  Sandy  was  exercising  over  her  proceedings,  was  going 
on  diligently  with  her  work  of  assorting  the  coin,  and,  in 
connection  with  this  process,  lifted  a  certain  small  leathern 
hag  from  the  floor,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  her. 
Having  done  this,  she  proceeded  to  undo  the  string  or  thong 
with  which  it  was  secured,  and  then,  inverting  the  bag, 
poured  out  its  contents,  a  torrent  of  guineas,  on  the  table. 
On  the  secret  onlooker,  this  display  of  gold — for  all  the 
other  riches  on  the  table  wore  in  silver — had  a  sudden  and 
most  extraordinary  effect.  Forgetting  in  an  instant  where 
he  was,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
unable  to  restrain  the  feelings  which  the  gorgeous  sight 
excited,  Sandy,  on  beholding  it,  emitted  a  yell  of  surprise 
and  delight,  from  a  similar  uncontrollable  impulse  with 
that  which  caused  the  fatal  exclamation  of  Tam  O'Shanter 
in  Alloway  Kirk.  In  the  next  instant,  Sandy  was  invisible. 
How  ? — had  he  cut  and  run  ?  No,  he  had  not.  He  had 
sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Down  he  had  gone,  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Sandy  was  swallowed 
up  by  a  draw-well.  Explain.  We  will.  Immediately  be- 
neath the  window  at  which  Sandy  had  placed  himself,  there 
was  a  draw-well — fortunately  not  a  very  deep  one  ;  and,  on 
the  decayed  boards  which  covered  this  well,  Sandy,  who 
either  kneu*  nothing  of  its  being  there,  or  had  forgotten  the 
circumstance,  had  been  standing,  during  the  whole  tim* 
he  had  been  superintending  Nanny's  operations.  The 
boards,  at  any  time  unable  to  carry  much  weight,  had  been 
but  barely  able  to  support  S;uidy  in  a  quiescent  state,  and 
were  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  bearing  him  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  Now,  Sandy,  unaware  of  the  particular  and 
precarious  nature  of  his  footing,  had  accompanied  the  yell 
just  mentioned  with  the  corresponding  action  of  a  vigorous 
leap  ;  and  the  consequences  were  what  we  have  described. 
Down  went  tlic  boards,  and  down  went  Sandy  into  some- 
where about  five  feet  of  fine  cool  spring  water.  But  Sandy 
did  not  perform  this  operation  without  making  it  known 
that  he  felt  rather  unpleasant.  On  getting  his  head  above 
water,  after  making  the  first  plunge,  he  emitted  sundry  roars 
of  a  most  hideous  and  appalling  tone.  Greatly  alarmed  by 
these  dreadful  noises,  and  guessing  what  had  happened, 
though  totally  unaware  of  -who  the  victim  was,  Nanny, 
after  havaig  hurriedly  thrust  her  treasure  into  a  place  ot 
concealment,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  Sandy's  disaster-  with 
a  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  Lord  preserve  me  !  Sandy  Murray,  is  that  you  ?"  she 
said,  peering  down  into  the  well,  where  Sandy  was  standing 
up  to  the  chin  in  water.  "  How  on  a'  the  earth  cam  ye 
there  ?     Wliat  war  ye  seekin  hcrcawa  ?" 

If  guid  intentions,  Nanny,"  replied  Sandy,  "war  con- 
sidered as  they  ocht  to  be,  this  wadna  hae  happened.  I  hae  ■ 
na  been  able  to  get  rest  in  my  bed  since  I  saw  you,  neither 
nicht  nor  day,  for  thinkin  o'  your  unhappy  state,  and  I  was 
just  comin  to  ca'  upon  you,  to  talk  owre  matters  wi'  you 
again,  and,  in  doin  this,  I  mistook  my  way,  and  this  has 
been  the  upshot,  or  rather  doon-shot  o't.  But  Lord's  sal<e, 
woman,  try  and  got  mo  oot  o'  this  ;   for  my  teeth  are  gauQ 
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like  a  jniir  o'  imtciaikcis.  Sax  inches  deeper,  an'  it  wad 
liao  btH'n  a'  owre  wi'  Sandy  JMurraj'.  But  lie  wad  liae  died 
in  a  guid  cause — coniin  to  succour  the  distressed." 

"  Tliat  is  a  comfort,  to  be  sure,"  said  Nanny  ;  "  but  we 
maun  see  an'  get  ye  oot  some  way  or  auither,  for  I  warrant 
ye're  no  owre  comfortalde  there." 

"  Fetli,  ye  may  say  that,"  replied  Sandy.  "  It's  as 
cauld  quarters  as  ever  I  was  in.  Tliis  water's  no  Welsh 
flannel,  Nanny  !" 

"  Na,  troth  it,"  said  Nanny. 

"  If  there  had  been  a  soup  whisky  in  t,  I  wadna  hae 
cared  sac  mueklc,"  said  Sandy  ;  "  I  could  hau  been  takin 
a  toothfu,  in  the  meantime,  just  to  keep  my  head  abune." 

"  But  how,  in  Gude's  name,  am  I  to  get  ye  oot,  Sandy  ?" 
exclaimed  Nanny,  now  becoming  alive  to  the  difficulty  of 
this  operation  ;  for  the  well,  though  not  deep  in  water,  was 
of  considerable  depth,  taking  the  dry  and  the  wet  together ; 
;ind  Sandy's  weight  was  no  trifle. 

"  Hae  ye  nae  sic  a  thing  as  a  lether  aboot  ye,  Nanny?" 
said  Sand3'. 

"  No  ane,"  replied  Nanny ;  "  but  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll 
do — I'll  tak  baud  o'  ye  by  the  coat-neck,  Sandy,  and  ye'll 
catch  by  the  sides  as  weel  as  ye  can,  an"  I'll  try  an'  help 
ye  oot  that  way." 

"  Catch  by  the  sides  !"  said  Sandy,  eyeing  the  smooth 
walls  of  solid  masonry  by  which  the  well  was  lined.  "  I 
wad  need  cats'  claws  to  do  that,  Nanny.  It's  as  smooth's 
a  plastered  wa' !" 

"  But  ye  maun  try,  Sandy  ; — there's  nae  ither  way  that 
I  ken  o' ! " — AndNannj',  kneeling,  stretched  her  arm  down 
into  the  well,  and,  seizing  Sandy  by  the  collar,  called  upon 
him  to  second  her  eft'urts  by  taking  what  holds  he  could  get. 
Obeying  the  directions  given  him,  Sandy  fastened  on  the 
side  of  the  well  like  a  limpet ;  where,  notwithstanding  his 
despair  of  finding  such  accommodation,  he  did  discover  cer- 
tain openings  and  ereviees,  which  promised  to  be  of  essential 
Bervice  to  him — and  they  were.  By  their  aid,  and  Nanny's 
together — she  holding  stoutly  by  his  coat-neck  the  while — 
Sandy  was  fast  emerging  from  the  well,  and  had  got  his 
nose  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ■\then  a 
treacherous  projection,  to  which  he  had  trusted  for  his  last 
and  greatest  effort,  gave  way,  and  down  he  went  again,  with 
a  tremendous  plunge,  into  his  old  quarters — Nanny's  strength 
being  wholly  unable  to  counteract  his  proneness  to  descend. 

"  Waughl  phroo,  phroo,  pliroo  !"  sliouted  Sandy,  on  get- 
ting his  mouth  clear  again  of  the  water.  ''  Am  I  to  be 
drowned  here,  like  a  rat  or  ablin  kittlin?  Phi'oo,  phi-oo!  I'm 
gettin  as  stiff's  a  poker.  Grip  again,  Nanny — grip  again, 
and  let's  trj-'t  ance  mair.  If  I  dinna  mak  it  oot  tnio  time, 
it's  a'  onre  wi'  Sandy  IMurray." 

Doing  as  she  was  desired,  Nanny  again  seized  Sandy  by 
the  collar,  again  Sandy  fastened  on  the  wall,  and,  this 
time,  their  united  efforts  were  crowned  with  complete 
success.  After  a  desperate  struggle — during  which  Sandy 
was  more  than  once  in  imminent  danger  of  returning 
whence  he  came — he  was  fairl}-  and  safely  landed  on  lerra 
firma.  On  this  consummation  taking  place,  Sandy  proposed 
going  into  the  house;  but  this  was  a  proposal  which  Nanny, 
for  obvious  reasons,  by  no  means  approved  of.  Sand}-,  for 
no  less  obvious  reasons,  rather  pressed  the  point;  but 
Nannv  was  firm,  and  insisted  that  he  should  immediately 
run  home  and  change  his  clothes.  Sandy  declared  that  he 
cared  not  for  that,  if  he  could  only  do  her  a  service,  and 
that  ho  wanted  to  speak  about.  Nanny  said  it  was  mair 
than  his  life  was  worth,  and  that  she  would  b}-  no  means 
permit  so  dear  a  friend  to  remain  another  moment  in  the 
situation  he  was  in.  Finding  himself  effectually  foiled  bj- 
the  dexterous  fencing  of  the  old  woman,  Sandy  reluct- 
antly gave  up  the  point,  and,  saying  that  he  would  call  on 
the  following  day,  shook  Nanny  by  the  hand  with  a 
cordiality  which  he  intended   as  an   expression  of  the  in- 


tensity of  his  feelings,  and  of  the  wainitb  and  sincerity  of  Ids 
friendship,  and  took  liis  departure.  Faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  keener  than  ever  on  the  hunt  after  Nanny's  half- 
crowns,  his  scent  being  now  sur  ,  Sandy  called  on  Nanny 
on  the  following  day.  This  call  Nanny  expected  ;  for  she 
had  a  shrewd  guess  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  regarded 
Sandy's  clandestine  visit  on  the  previous  night.  She  liad 
no  doubt,  in  short,  that  he  had  seen  what  she  was  about 
on  that  occasion;  and  as  little  doubt  had  she,  that  he  would 
immediately  renew  his  disinterested  attentions  to  her.  She 
was  n(]t  mistaken.  With  a  grave,  sympathizing  face,  as 
long  as  a  fiddle-back,  Sandy  entered,  and,  taking  a  seat — 

"  O  Nanny,  my  woman,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  wae  for 
ye  !  I'm  just  distressed  beyond  measure  aboot  ye.  To 
think  that  you  wha  hae  been  a'  yer  days  accustomed  to 
decency  and  comfort,  should  be  driven,  in  yer  auld  days, 
to  throw  yersel  on  the  parish,  and  to  leevc  on  its  miser- 
able pittance !  I  declare  it  maks  me  gieet" — and  Sandy 
"  really  wiped  his  eyes  as  he  said  this — "it's  awfu,  it's 
distressin.  I  canna  think  o't"- — and  Sandy  wept  again. 
''  But  ye'll  no  want  a  freen  as  lang  as  ye  hae  me  ;  and  as 
su'jh,  Nann}-,"  continued  Sandy,  "  I'm  gaun  to  ask  a  favour 
o'  ye,  which  ye  maunna  refuse." 

"  What's  that .''"  said  Nann)'. 

"  It's  just  that  ye  wad  let  me  tak  that  puir  beast  hame 
wi'  me" — pointing  to  the  celebrated  black  cat — "  that  I  may 
hae  something  o'  yours  to  shew  kindness  to.  Puir  thing, 
puir  thing  I"  he  went  on,  apostrophizing  the  unconscioug 
animal,  and  at  the  same  time  stroking  it  gently  with  his 
hand  ;  "  ye'se  no  want  yer  mouthfu  o'  milk  wi'  me,  nor 
onything  else  that  I  can  gie  ye.  I'll  aye  respeck  ye  for 
yer  mistress's  sake." 

This  «'as  a  proposition  which  Nanny  was  not  altogether 
prepared  for  ;  but,  having  no  particular  regard  for  the  cat, 
and  being,  besides,  curious  to  see  how  far  her  visiter's  cun- 
ning would  carry  him,  it  was  one  to  which  she  at  once 
acceded  ;  and,  when  Sandy  went  away,  which  he  did  soon 
after,  it  was  in  company  with  Nftnny  Gilmour's  black  cat, 
which  he  carried  securely  under  his  arm,  in  the  firm  beliel 
that  he  carried  a  powerful  agent  in  influencing  the  destiny 
of  Nanny's  half-crowns.  Sandy,  in  short,  believed  that,  in 
securing  the  cat,  he  was  securing  a  friend  at  court ;  and, 
under  this  impression,  he  determined  on  treating  her  with 
every  degree  of  attention. 

Sandy,  however,  had  not  gone  far  with  his  precious  bur- 
den, when  she  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  entire  disapproval 
of  the  change  of  place  which  was  thus  forced  upon  her. 
These  symptoms  consisted  in  certain  vigorous  twistings  and 
writhings,  which,  as  she  was  rather  a  powerful  animal,  and 
particularly  well  armed  about  the  paws,  every  one  of  her 
claws  being  like  a  large-sized  fish-hook,  Sandy  had  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  subduing.  He  had  to  stop  repeatedly 
on  the  road,  to  determine  the  question,  which  the  eat  seemed 
resolved  to  bring  to  issue,  of  who  should  be  master ;  and 
he  onlj-  succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  superiority,  on 
each  occasion,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  his  hands 
were  dreadfully  torn  up  by  the  claws  of  his  insurgent  pro- 
tegee. Sandy  would  fain  have  given  Tibb}-  the  coup  de 
grace  at  once,  by  a  gentle  squeeze  on  thfe  throat ;  but, 
deeming  her  now  an  efl'ective  instrument  for  working  out 
his  own  good  fortune,  he  not  only  forbore  this  extreme  pro- 
ceeding, but  held  her  with  a  death's  gripe,  lest  she  should 
escape  from  him.  For  some  time  after  one  of  those  con- 
tests of  which  we  have  spoken,  Tibby  remained  as  quiet  as 
if  she  were  lying  at  a  mouse-hole,  and  Sandy  congratulated 
himself  on  ha\-ing  accomplished  a  decisive  victoiy  over  her 
relellinus  propensities.  Deceitful  calm  ! — premature  con- 
gratulation!— Tibby  had  but  been  meditating  more  deter- 
mined proceedings.  These  proceedings  she  now  opened  by 
a  mew  of  deep,  deliberate  ferocity  ;  at  the  same  time  dis- 
lilaiin<i'  a  mouthful  of  teeth,  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
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her  claws — long,  sharp,  .iiid  curved.  She  next  -ivheeled 
herself  adroitly  round  on  her  hack,  and,  after  two  or  three 
violent  struggles,  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  length  of 
Sandy's  face,  which  she  immediately  red-lined  in  a  very 
picturesque  manner  ;  Sandy,  in  the  meanwhile,  endeavour- 
ing to  ahhreviate  her  operations  by  some  desperate  pulling 
at  her  tail,  which,  however,  had  the  effect  only  of  increas- 
ing the  ferocity  of  her  holds.  All  this,  however,  was  hut 
the  work  of  an  instant.  In  the  next,  the  cat  had  cleared  a 
passage  by  Sandy's  shoulder,  leapt  on  the  ground,  and 
bolted.  And  now  commenced  one  of  the  finest  runs  per- 
haps that  the  annals  of  sporting  can  produce.  Bleeding 
and  disfigured  as  he  was,  Sandy  immediately  gave  chase. 
He  would  not  lose  the  cat  for  the  world.  It  was  a  legacy 
he  was  chasing,  not  a  cat ;  and  his  exertions  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  object.  The  start  at  the  outset  was  a  fair 
one.  It  was  in  an  open  field,  and  Tibby  had  the  lead 
by  about  a  dozen  yards,  gained  by  the  time  which  Sandy 
took  to  cross  the  ditch  and  go  through  the  hedge  which 
separated  the  said  field  from  the  road.  The  open  ground 
being  gained,  however,  the  chase  exhibited  a  very  animated 
and  impressive  spectacle.  Sandy  was  not  naturally  very 
well  constructed  for  running ;  nature  apparently  never  having 
intended  him  for  such  violent  exercise,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  extreme  shortness  of  his  legs,  and  the  immense 
breadth  of  his  feet ;  but  he  got  on  amazingly,  nevertheless, 
his  extreme  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  overtake  his  prey 
supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  his  deficiencies  in  physical 
adaptation. 

Notwithstanding  all  Sandy's  efforts,  however,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Tibby  was  fast  distancing  him  ;  and  Sandy  him- 
self, becoming  aware  of  this,  involuntarily  added  threats 
and  coaxings,  addressed  of  course  to  the  object  of  his  pur- 
suit, to  the  exertions  he  was  making.  These  he  inter- 
mingled with  sundry  unintelligil)le  and  almost  unrecordable 
exclamations,  uttered  in  his  loudest  key. 

"  HoO;  boo  !  wheeou !  hurra !  hist,  hist  !  ha,  ba  ! — stop,  ye 
brute  !  stop,  ye  black  brute  !  or  I'll  knock  the  hams  out  o'  ye  ; 
stop  !  or  I'll  tak  the  nine  lives  o'  ye.  Haou  !  heeou !  puir 
pussy  !  puir  pussy  !  Tibby,  Tibby  !  poos,  poos,  roos,  puir 
pussy  !  puir  pussy  !" 

Regardless  of  these  insidious  attempts  to  work  upon  her 
feelings,  Tibby  held  vigorously  on  her  way,  and  Sandy  did 
the  best  he  could  to  hold  on  his.  But  the  pair  were  not 
long  permitted  to  keep  all  the  fun  to  themselves.  Sandy 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  run,  committed  sundry  trespasses, 
and  this  had  the  effect  of  bringing  sundry  farmers  and  farm- 
servants  after  him,  from  different  points,  all  shouting  and 
hallooing,  in  tones  of  the  fiercest  anger,  and  joining  in  pur- 
suit of  the  trespasser.  Still,  tliis  was  not  all.  Several  dogs, 
one  after  the  other,  came  also  on  the  stage,  from  various 
quarters,  and  most  cordially  seconded  Sandy's  views,  in  en- 
deavouring to  overtake  Tibby.  By  and  by,  the  numbers  of 
both  dogs  and  men  greatly  increased,  until  there  was  at 
length  what  might  be  fairly  reckoned  a  very  full  field.  Tlie 
sight  was  now  altogether  really  a  grand  one.  First,  came 
Tibby,  now  raised  and  distracted  with  terror  ;  next,  came 
a  troop  of  collies,  yelping  and  howling  most  vociferously  ; 
next,  came  the  principal  personage  himself,  Sandy,  bare- 
headed, for  be  had  lost  liis  hat,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  north- 
west moon,  and  blowing  like  a  grampus  ;  and,  lastly,  came 
a  dozen  or  two  of  farm-servants,  labourers,  colliers,  &c.  Sec, 
whom  the  exciting  sight  of  the  chase  had  induced  to  join  it. 
Scarcely  any  of  these  knew  what  the  running  was  for  ;  but 
this  did  not  hinder  them  adding  to  the  animation  of  the  scene, 
by  an  unintermitting  series  of  whoops  and  yells,  and  shout; 
of  all  sorts,  and  in  every  imaginable  tone.  Those,  again,  who 
did  know  the  specific  object  of  the  cliase — at  least  in  so  fiu 
that  Sandy  \vas  in  pursuit  of  a  black  cat,  altho\igh  for  what 
purpose  they  could  nut  conjecture— kindly  encouraged  him 
by  the  legitimate  tally-hos  of  the  sporting  community. 


In  the  meantime,  wholly  absorbed  by  his  eagerness  to  se. 
cure  Tibby,  which  he  felt  to  be  all  but  the  same  thing  as 
securing  bis  legacy — or,  at  least,  that  the  lo^s  of  her,  or  her 
sustaining  any  injury,  would  be  fatal  to  his  hopes — Sandy 
paid  no  heed  to  the  immense  escort  which  had  thus  so  sud- 
denly grown,  as  it  were,  around  him,  but  continued  the 
chase,  shouting  and  addressing  Tibby,  at  intervals,  in  the 
way  already  described.  But  Sandy's  task,  all  along  an  ar- 
duous one,  was  now  ten  times  more  so  ;  for  he  bad  not  only 
to  maintain  his  speed,  but  to  make  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  keep  the  dogs  from  rushing  in  upon  Tibby,  and  settling 
the  business  at  once,  by  worrying  her  on  the  spot.  Tliis 
was  tremendous  exercise,  and  it  was  not  rendered  a  whit 
more  pleasant  or  easy  by  the  absolute  necessity  there  wa= 
for  accompanying  it  with  incessant  shouting,  and  screaming, 
and  threatening,  in  order  to  render  the  deterring  system 
more  effectual.  Nor  was  the  ferment  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  at  all  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  no  one 
could  tell  his  neighbour  what  had  happened,  or  what 
was  going  on.  All  was  mystery  and  perplexity.  "  It's 
Sandy  ^Murray  after  a  black  cat,"  was,  indeed,  frequently  to 
be  heard  ;  but  this  conveyed  little  or  no  information,  and 
was  besides  so  absurd  and  inadequate  an  explanation  of  such 
a  tremendous  turn-out,  that  it  was  considered  no  explanation 
at  all.  Nobod}',  in  fact,  believed  it.  Nor  were  those  who 
actually  saw  Sandy  in  hot  pursuit  of  Tibby,  much  farther 
forward  on  the  score  of  intelligence  ;  for  the  natural  questions, 
"  Whose  cat  is  it .''"  "What  does  he  want  with  the  cat?" 
"  What  can  he  mean  by  chasing  the  cat.''"  were  still  to  ba 
answered  ;  and  without  these  answers,  their  information 
was  incomplete. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  matters  were  gradually  coming, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  a  crisis  with  Tibby.  At  one  parti- 
cular part  of  her  progress,  she  was  intercepted  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  mob.  A  riiig  was  formed  around  her,  and  a 
course  of  treatment  commenced,  amidst  the  most  tremendous 
shouting  and  laughter,  which  it  was  impossible  she  could 
long  survive.  A  score  or  two  of  cudirels  were  on  the  alert, 
in  everv  direction,  to  greet  her,  the  moment  she  came  within 
their  reach ;  while  those  who  had  no  sticks  performed  the 
operation  witli  their  feet,  and  not  less  effectually.  Poor 
Tibby  was  thus  placed  in  a  dreadful  situation.  Flying 
wildly  round  the  ring,  she  essayed  all  points,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  an  egress,  but  in  vain — the  phalanx  w:vs 
as  close  as  a  stone  wall;  and,  instead  of  getting  out,  in 
making  these  attempts,  she  only  brought  down  on  herselt 
the  thwack  of  a  cudgel,  whicli  laid  lier  sprawling  for  a  occond 
in  the  mud,  or  received  a  kick,  which  sent  her  clean  o\ev 
to  the  otlier  side  of  the  ring. 

But  what  was  the  unfortunate  animal's  guardian  doing  all 
this  time.''  What  was  Sandy  about.''  AVas  he  making  i. 
attempts  to  rescue  Tibbv  from  tlie  hands  and  feet  of  1;  : 
ruthless  persecutors.'  He  was.  Sandy  was  not  wanting  ii. 
liis  duty  at  this  interesting  crisis — this  terrible  moment. 
He  also  was  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  around  Avhich  he  w  as 
running,  nearlj-  as  madlj-  as  the  cat,  in  v;un  endeavours  to 
get  her  into  his  possession,  and  to  protect  her  from  the  merci- 
less violence  of  her  assailants. 

"  Let  alane  the  puir  brute,  ve  blackguards  !  Every 
thump  ye  gie  that  cat's  a  pound  oot  o'  my  pouch  ;  and  if  ye 
kill  lior,  it's  tw  a  hunner  pound  dead  to  me,  if  it's  a  penn^. 
Ilauil  yer  hauns,  ye  cruel  monsters!  Let  alane  the  cat,  I 
will  ye!  What  harm  has  the  puir  beast  dune  y*-'"  i 
shouted  Sandy,  till  he  was  hoarse,  as  he  distractedly  flew 
from  side  to  side  of  the  fatal  ring,  in  his  futile  attempts  to 
arrest  the  system  of  persecution  under  «liich  Tibby  \\m< 
sulfeting. 

But  this  was  a  state  of  matters  «hicli  could  not  last  long. 
Neither  did  it.  The  unliappy  cat.  although  she  had  had 
fifty  lives,  instead  of  nine,  coi'ild  not  have'' saved  the  tenth 
part  of  one  of  them.     In  less  than  ten  minutes  atter  T:bbv 
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had  lieen  surrounded  in  the  way  described,  she  was  ren- 
dered iiicapiible  of  further  effort,  and  only  occasionally 
feebly  moving  a  lepr,  or  eiiiittiiig  a  scarcely  audible  mew, 
impassively  permitted  herself  to  be  knocked  about,  at  tlie 
will  and  pleasure  of  her  tormentors.  But  Tibby  was  not 
now  the  only  object  of  tlie  mischievous  s|)irit  of  the  mob  ; 
Sandy  came  in  also  for  his  share  of  what  was  going.  He 
liad  said  some  offensive  things,  and  (he  consequenci'  was,  a 
series  of  insidious  attacks  on  his  person,  such  as  pulling  his 
coat-tails,  tripping  up  his  heels,  and  shoving  him  about  in 
that  lively,  perpetual-nu)tion  sort  of  manner,  which  is  calleii 
putting  tlirough  the  mill.  This  was  treatment,  however,  to 
Avhich  Sandy  was  not,  by  any  means,  disposed  to  submit 
quietly.  He  resisted — he  gave  battle ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  severe,  but  most  unequal  contest,  in  which 
Sandy  received  a  couple  of  black  eyes,  and  had  his  coat  torn 
nearly  to  shreds  oft'  his  back.  The  finale  was  at  hand.  The 
crowd,  wliich  had  been  gradually  contracting  round  Sandy 
and  the  expiring  cat,  now  fairly  closed  in  upon  them,  witii 
the  most  dreadful  shouts  and  yells.  Tibby  was  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  last  spark  of  life  that  remained  in  her 
miserable,  draggled  carcase,  was  extinguished.  Sandy,  in 
the  meantime,  had  been  also  floored,  and  was  in  a  fair  wav 
of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  cat,  when  a  liody  of  constables 
forced  their  way  into  the  crowd,  and  saved  him  from  the 
last  result,  by  making  him  prisoner.  Having  been  placed 
upon  his  ])ins,  Sandy  was  conducted  before  a  magistrate,  to 
undergo  judicial  precognition  as  to  the  disturbance  into 
which  the  town  had  been  thrown,  and  of  which  it  appeared 
he  was  the  sole  cause.  On  his  being  presented  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, Sandy's  appearance  greatly  surprised  and  not  a 
little  amused  that  worthy  person  :  and,  to  say  truth,  it  was 
by  no  means  prepossessing,  as  the  reader  will  readily  con- 
ceive, from  the  picture  we  have  already  drawn  of  his  bat- 
tered and  dismantled  condition. 

'•  Well,  sir,"  s.aid  the  magistrate,  doing  the  best  be  could 
to  assume  a  becoming  official  gravity,  "  what  is  this  you  have 
been  about,  creating  tumult,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
town  ?" 

"  Please  your  Honour,  .sir,"  replied  Sandv,    '  it  was  just  a 

black  cat,  sir — a  black  cat,  that" 

"  A  what,  sir  ?"  interrupted  the  magistrate. 
"  A  black  cat,  sir,"  repeated  Sand}',  more  emphatically ; 
"  it  was  just  a  black  cat  that  was  the  cause  o't  a' ;  and  such 
another  job  I  haena  had  this  while,  nor  will  I  forget  it 
in  a  hurry.  See,  j-er  Honour,  sir,  what  a  pair  o'  een  I  hae 
gotten,  ycr  Honour — and  see,"  he  continued,  and  now 
looking  wofully  down  at  the  fragment  of  a  coat  which  still 
affectionately  clung  to  him,  "  there's  a'  that's  left  me  o'  a 
guid  fustian-coat,  that  wasna  a  preen  the  waur  o'  the  Avear 
whan  this  collyshangy  began." 

Here  the  magistrate,  thinking — and  the  reader,  we  dare 
eay,  will  agree  with  him — that  Sandy  was  speaking  some- 
what irrelevantly,  interposed,  and  insisting  on  his  keeping 
closer  to  the  point,  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  him  tlie 
liistory  of  the  cat.  In  giving  this  history,  however,  Sandy 
concealed  the  real  motives  for  his  pertinacity  in  the  chase, 
attributing  it  solely  to  his  esteem  and  respect  for  the  "  puir 
beast's  worthy  mistress,  whom  he  had  lang  kent,  and  for 
whom  he  had  the  regard  o'  a  brither." 

Having  given  this  explanation,  Sandy  was  dismissed,  with 
a  caution  never  to  try  cat-hunting  in  the  town  again  ;  and 
a  hint  that,  if  he  would  indulge  in  such  recreations,  he  must 
choose  a  place  where  they  would  create  neither  disturbance 
nor  annoyance. 

Arriving  at  this  point  in  our  history  of  Sandy  Murray 
and  the  black  cat,  we  pause  a  little,  to  join  that  worthy 
person  in  a  few  reflections  which  he  made  on  his  way  home 
on  the  subject  of  the  day's  occurrences,  and  on  his  own 
particular  position. 

In  the  first  place,  it  struck  Sandy  as  odd,  and  as  rather 


hard  in  its  way,  that  he  should  have  been  exposed  to  so 
niMch  suffering,  toil,  and  damage  for  so  simple  a  thing  as 
taking  charge  of  a  cat,  and  that  so  mighty  a  stir  should 
have  arisen  out  of  so  trivial  a  circumstance  as  the  escape  of 
that  cat.  But  so  it  was.  Who  could  deny  it?  In  the 
next  |)lace,  Sandy  began  to  think  that  legacy-hunting, 
even  in  the  case  of  an  "  auld  wife"  like  Nanny  Gilmour, 
either  was  not  so  easy  a  thing  as  he  had  imagined  it,  or 
iliat  his  own  particular  efforts,  in  that  way,  were  under  the 
lian  of  some  evil  s|(irit  or  other;  fur,  in  the  little  active 
practice  he  had  had  in  this  line  of  business,  he  had  been 
first  ne.irly  drowned,  and  now  as  nearly  murdered  ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  he  was  removi'd  farther  than  ever  from  his 
object,  he  believed,  by  the  violent  and  untimely  death  of 
Tibby.  And  this  "  untoward"  event  was  the  next  subject 
of  Sandy's  inward  cogitation.  IIow  was  he  to  face  Nanny 
(iilmour.'' — how  inform  her  of  the  death  of  her  favourite.' 
.She  would  disinherit  him  instantly,  and  without  remorse. 
This  was  all  but  certain  ;  and  Sandy  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  so.  What  was  to  be  done .''  Sandy  thought  intensely 
for  a  few  seconds.  An  idea  struck  him.  He  thought  again. 
"'Od,  I'll  try  it.  Nae  harm  in  that,  ony  way."  What  will  he 
try  ?  What  is  it  there's  "  iiae  harm  in  .'"  Why,  in  palming 
another  cat  on  Nanny,  for  her  own — another  black  cat.  To 
this  resolution,  then,  Sandy  came,  and  he  determined  forth- 
with to  act  on  it. 

Sandy,  however,  found  it  a  more  difficult  thing  to  fall  in 
with  Tibby 's  likeness  than  he  had  imagined.  'There  were 
plenty  of  black  cats  to  be  found  ;  but,  unfortunately,  'I'ibby 
had  bad  a  white  ring  on  her  tail,  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  tip,  and,  slight  as  this  peculiarity  was,  there  was  not  a 
single  black  cat  of  Sandy's  acquaintance  who  possessed  it ; 
and  he  felt  that,  unless  the  animal  he  should  select  did 
possess  it,  a  detection  of  the  imposition  would  certainly  take 
place  ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  Nanny  was  familiar  with 
almost  every  hair  ou  Tibby 's  body.  Here,  then,  was  a 
serious  difficulty ;  and  for  some  days,  during  which  he  had 
not  dared  to  venture  near  Nanny  Gilmour,  it  was  one  which 
he  could  by  no  means  get  the  belter  of.  He  could  see  no 
black  cat  with  a  white  ring  about  its  tail,  although  with 
eager  and  critical  eye  did  Sandy  scan  every  black  cat  that 
came  in  his  way,  or  within  the  scope  of  his  vision,  In  truth, 
he  was  constantly  on  the  look-out,  constantly  on  the  aleit, 
to  discover  such  an  animal  as  would  perfectly  suit  his  pur- 
poses ;  but  in  vain.  At  length  chance  did  for  Sandy  what 
all  his  vigilance  could  not  accomplish.  Returning  one 
evening,  towards  dark,  from  a  certain  piece  of  road-job- 
bing, he  saw  a  cat  perched  on  the  wall  of  a  gentleman's 
garden.  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  animal ;  his  parti- 
cular interest  at  the  moment  inducing  him  to  do  this  to 
every  cat  he  fell  in  with — and,  lo  I  it  was  black,  the  much 
desiderated  colour — black  as  jet.  Sandy's  eye  glistened  as  he 
looked  on  it.  He  approached  nearer,  gently  and  stealthily  ■ 
and,  lo  !  again,  it  had  a  white  ring  round  the  tail.  It  was 
in  all  respects,  in  shape,  size,  and  mark,  the  very  picture  of 
the  deceased  Tibby.  Glorious!  delightful!  Sandy's  respira- 
tion became  difficult,  and  his  heart  beat  fast  with  intense 
eagerness  to  get  possession  of  this  singularly  happy  repre- 
sentation of  Nanny's  murdered  favourite.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  done  ?  It  was  a  ticklish  aft'air  ;  for  the  cat  was 
vidently  a  shy  one — remarkably  so.  She  had  winced  even 
at  the  distant  and  very  cautious  advances  which  Sandy  had 
already  made  ;  and  from  the  attitude  she  assumed,  it  was 
beyond  doubt  that  she  would  bolt  at  the  very  next  move- 
ment he  made.  Sandy  saw  this,  and  fvdly  appreciated  the 
extreme  criticalness  of  his  position :  and,  doing  so,  he 
remained  for  some  minutes  stock-still — his  eye  fixed  with 
intense  glare  on  his  victim,  as  if  he  would  charm  her  by  its 
|>ower  from  her  high  place  on  the  garden  wall,  or  fasten  her 
to  the  spot  where  she  sat.  But  no  such  efl'ect  arising, 
S.iiidv  commenced  in  a  low  voice  the  soothing  system,  at 
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the  same  time  gradually  extending  liis  hand,  and  gently  mov- 
ing it  up  and  down  as  if  in  the  act  of  stroking  her  back. 

"Puir  thing,  puir  pussy  !"  he  said,  in  his  blandest  tones — 
"  that's  a  bonny  cratur  ;  that's  a  bonny  beasty  noo  ;  puir 
pussy,  puir  pussy  !"  And,  while  practising  tliis  insidious 
cajolery,  Sandy  was  gradually  lessening  his  distance,  and 
without  producing  any  very  palpable  alarm  on  the  part  of 
the  object  of  his  blandishmenls.  Encouraged  by  this  qui- 
escence, but  trembling  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  finale, 
Sandy  continued  his  approaches  and  his  wheedling,  till  lie 
arrived  close  under  the  wall  on  which  the  cat  was  seated. 
But  here  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  top  of  the 
wall  was,  at  least,  three  feet  aliove  S.mdy's  reach.  This  was 
serious  ;  but,  and  it  is  literal  speaking,  not  insurmountable. 
There  were  facilities  for  climbing — projecting  stones  and  cre- 
vices ;  and  Sandy  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  them.  Acting 
on  this  resolution,  he  commenced  his  ascent,  '■'  puir-pussving" 
and  "  bonny-beasting"  all  the  time,  with  the  most  win- 
ning gentleness.  The  c.it  remained  still ;  or,  at  worst, 
exhibited  only  very  slight  symptoms  of  disapproval  of 
Sandy's  proceedings.  Sandy  advanced.  He  was  within  a 
foot  of  her — he  was  within  six  inches — he  was  within  gr.isp 
of  her.  He  extended  his  hand  with  the  gentlest  motiun 
possible.  He  clutched — the  cat  started  back.  Sandy  ad- 
vanced again  ;  again  extended  his  hand,  and  again  essayed 
a  grasp.  The  cat  evaded  it  by  a  short,  but  quick  retreat, 
backwards — not  alongst  the  wall,  lut  down  the  sloping 
glass-roof  of  a  green-house.  Sandy  raised  himself  furtiier 
up.  His  bust  was  now  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  he 
was  afraid  he  might  be  seen  from  within — from  the  house  or 
the  garden — but  it  was  now  pri  tty  dark,  and  he  saw,  more- 
over, that  there  was  no  one  in  the  garden  at  the  time  ;  so  he 
did  not  consider  his  danger  from  discovery  very  imminent. 
He,  therefore,  raised  liimself  still  higher,  and  finally  gained 
the  top  of  the  wall,  on  which  he  hung,  on  nice  balance,  by  the 
middle.  The  cat,  in  the  meantime,  was  gradually  receding 
down  tlie  glass-roof  of  the  green-house — aproceeding  which 
required  a  corresponding  stretch  inwards,  on  the  part  of  her 
pursuer.  In  making  this  stretch,  Sandy  went  considerably 
over  the  roof  of  the  green-house  ;  but,  knowing  that  it  pre- 
sented but  very  inditferent  support,  he  was  extremely  cau- 
tious. He  clung  firmly  by  the  wall.  It  was  now,  however, 
neck  or  nothing.  The  cat  Avas  now  fully  a  yard  off.  Ano- 
ther inch  or  two,  and  she  was  irrecoverably  out  of  his  grasp. 
Sandy  saw  the  nice  predicament,  and  he  gave  the  cat  up  for 
lost.  Still,  a  bold  and  rapid  movement  might  remedy  all — 
might  still  give  his  intended  victim  to  his  longing  arms. 
Sandy  saw  this,  too,  and  determined  to  adventure  it.  Seiz. 
ing  the  top  of  the  wall  with  his  left  hand,  and  stretching 
himself  out  as  far  as  he  could  M'ith  safety,  he  gradually 
extended  his  right  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sudden 
and  rapid  sweep  at  "  pussy's"  fore  legs.  His  position  was 
taken — his  attitude  admirable — his  distance  calculated. 
There  was  now  only  the  bold  and  dexterous  grasp  to  be 
made.  It  was  made  ;  and — Sandy  caught  her  ? — IS'o ; — 
and  Sandy  went  right  down  through  the  glass  roof  of  the 
green-house,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  carrying  down  with 
him  half  an  acre  of  glass,  and,  in  his  further  descent,  some 
dozen  flower-pots;  crushing  to  death,  or  fearfully  mangling 
;ind  disfiguring,  the  plants  thoy  contained — some  rare  and 
valuable  exotics. 

The  noise  attending  Sandy's  performances  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  very  great — so  great, 
indeed,  was  it,  that  it  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  house ; 
an  J,  being  hoard  there,  it  created  an  alarm  that  instantly 
brought  the  master  and  half-a-dozen  servants,  footmen,  gar- 
deners, butler,  and  errand-boy  to  the  spot.  The  immense  gap 
in  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  occasioned  by  Sandy's  descent 
throiigli  it,  immediately  shewed  those  persons  where  the  mis- 
chief had  happened;  and  tlien  opening  the  door  of  the  said 
green-house,  and  rushing  into  it  in  a  body,  which  they  did, 


quickly  shewed  them  who  had  done  it.  There  they  found 
Sandy,  lying  like  an  overgrown  Cupid  among  roses,  bundled 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  precious  dahlias — tlie  said 
dahlias,  all  of  those  immediately  arour.d  him,  at  any  rate, 
being  crushed,  smashed,  and  deflowered,  in  a  most  shocking- 
manner.  The  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation,  altogether, 
which  Sandy  had  occasioned,  was,  in  short,  reallv  most 
appalling  to  behold  :  and  it  did  both  appal  and  enrage  tl:ose 
who  now  beheld  it.  The  master  and  his  men,  with  simul- 
taneous movement,  flung  themselves  on  Sandy,  with  tli:- 
utmost  ferocity,  and  each  seizing  such  pait  of  liis  gar- 
ments as  they  could  conveniently  catch,  dragged  him  out 
into  the  garden ;  when,  having  placed  him  on  his  legs, 
Sandy,  not  being,  on  the  whole,  much  the  worse  for  his  ad- 
venture, and  having  regidarly  collared  him,  they  conducted 
him  in  procession  to  the  house,  under  a  firm  conviction  that 
he  had  come  "  on  evil  purpose  intent;"  and,  under  a  de- 
termination equally  firm  with  the  conviction,  that  he  shoule  ■ 
be  brought  to  condign  punishment  for  his  meditated  crime. 
Sandy  was  escorted  into  town,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
Has  conducted  before  the  identical  niasistrate  into  whose 
presence  he  had  been  ushered  on  a  former  and  somewhat 
similar  occasion.  The  magistrate  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  Sandy  again,  and  more  so  to  find  that  he  was  now 
brought  before  him  on  a  charge  of  house-breaking ;  (glass- 
brealcing  would  have  been  fully  more  correct  ;)  or,  at  least, 
with  evident  intention  of  committing  this  heinous  crime. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate, sternlj-, but  addressing  him 
in  words  nearly  the  same  as  before,  on  the  accusatory  state- 
ment against  Sandy  being  made,  "  what  do  you  say  to  this  r" 
"  Please  your  Honour,  sir,"  said  Sandy,  replying  in  pre- 
cisclij  the  same  <vords  as  he  had  used  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to,  '■'  it  was  just  a  black  cat,  sir — a  black  cat,  that" 

"  What  I  a  black  cat  again,  sir !"  interrupted  the  magis- 
trate in  great  surprise,  and  with  no  small  indignation  in  his 
manner.  "  Come,  come,  sir — this  won't  do.  The  black  cat 
did  very  well  on  a  former  occasion,  but  it'll  stand  you  in  no 
good  stead  on  the  present,  I  rather  suspect.  Fully  too 
much  of  black  cats  this,  sir." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Sandy  most  earnestly 
requested  a  patient  hearing.  It  was  granted  him,  when  he 
entered  on  a  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  liis 
night's  adventure,  including  a  partial  explanation  of  his  po- 
sition with  Nanny  Gilraour,  (yet  keeping  his  tlmmb  on  the 
will,)  with  a  degree  of  candour  and  simplicity  that  not  only 
carried  conviction  of  his  innocence  of  any  burglarious  in- 
tentions to  all  who  heard  him,  but  elicited  from  them  fre- 
quent bursts  of  loud  and  unrestrainable  laughter. 

Sandy's  fair  chaiattcr,  too,  at  least  on  the  score  of  honcstv, 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  this  occasion,  and.  co-operating 
with  his  own  story,  finally  procured  him  a  full  and  honour- 
able acquittal;  the  worthy  magistrate  having  previously  ad- 
vised him  to  give  up  at  once,  and  for  good  and  all,  the  hunt- 
ing of  black  cats,  and  to  trust  to  some  other  means  of  serv- 
ing his  friend. 

Of  all  this,  Nanny  had  never  heard  a  word ;  but  she  was 
still  as  determined  as  ever  to  outwit  her  friend.  In  a  short 
time,  Sandy  was  informed  she  was  dead,  and  went  with  high 
hopes  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will.  If  not  generous, 
Nanny  shewed  herself  to  have  been  just ;  for  she  "  be- 
queathed unto  Alexander  Murray,  her  especial  fiiend, twenty 
five  shillings  yearly,  to  enable  him  to  supply  Tibby  with  a 
sutiicitiit  quantity  of  milk,  during  all  the  d.ays  and  years  of 
her  natural  life." 
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PARENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

TnK.  phiii  of  strict  discipline,  and  the  uiispjiring  applica- 
tion of  the  rod  of  correction,  as  recommen<h'd  liy  Solomon 
md  many  of  the  Grecian  sages,  long  maintained  its  ascend- 
ancy in  tile  schools  and  in  families,  ■without  even  so  nuich 
ns  a  single  doubt  being  thrown,  by  querulous  innovators,  on 
its  superiority  and  excellence ;  but,  like  all  otlier  ancient 
rules  and  systems,  it  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  crucible  of  modern 
wisdom,  and  found  to  be  spurious,  or,  at  least,  loaded  with 
alloy-  From  this  imagined  triumph,  various  opinions  have 
resulted.  Some  think  that  correction  hardens  and  destroys 
the  feelings  of  youth,  and  sharpens  the  edge  of  the  relish 
for  indulgences ;  others,  that  rewards  and  punishments 
should  be  alternated  ;  others,  that  the  application  of  either 
should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  children,  who 
vary  in  their  dispositions  as  they  do  in  their  forms.  We 
do  not  choose  to  pronounce  our  opinion  theoretically  on 
the  soundness  of  any  of  these  views.  Aiming  at  the  high 
object  of  portraying  life  as  it  is,  theory  is  not  our  province; 
but  we  miscalculate  the  sentiments  of  the  public,  if  we  do 
not  please  them  better,  by  laying  before  them  a  practical 
example  of  the  point  before  us,  than  by  speculating  on  the 
mutable  truth  of  crucified  theories.  It  may  probably  be,  that 
some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  may  recollect 
of  an  old  double  house  that  stood  at  the  tunhest  end  of 
Gateshead,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  passenger  by 
the  row  of  Flemish  windows  that  jutted  out  from  the  roof,  by 
its  clear  white-washed  walls,  and  two  green-])ainted  outer 
doors,  that  stood  along-side  of  each  other,  as  if  placed  in 
such  juxtaposition,  for  the  convenience  of  the  two  occu- 
pants, whose  friendship  would  not  admit  of  greater  division. 
The  house  was  taken  down  many  years  ago,  and,  doubtless, 
has  little  chance  of  being  chronicled  for  future  reminiscen- 
ces, otherwise  than  by  our  endeavour  to  associate  it  with  a 
chapter  of  the  science  of  morals,  the  materials  for  which 
were  furnished  by  the  life  and  conduct  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  eastern  division  of  this  double  mansion  was  occupied 
by  Mr  William  Waterford,  and  the  western  by  Mr  John 
Tyneham,  two  cousins,  and  both  merchants  ;  who,  having 
realized  competent  fortunes,  had  retired  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  the  enjo3Tnent  of  peace,  and  the 
interchange  of  those  offices  of  friendship  which  the  dry 
details  of  business  had  for  a  time  interrupted.  The  former 
of  the  two  was  a  widower,  and  had  one  son,  named  Henry  ; 
the  latter  w»s  still  blessed  with  the  partner  of  his  life,  and 
liad  also  an  only  son,  whose  name  was  Richard.  The 
friendship  of  the  parents,  which  had  lasted  many  years, 
perhaps  received  (by  a  curious  hiw  of  our  nature)  some 
accession  of  force  and  steadfastness,  from  what  might,  at 
first  view,  be  deemed  destructive  of  the  feelings  of  that 
affection — viz.,  a  temperately  sustained  ditference  of  opinion 
on  many  general  subjects,  the  arguments  produced  by 
which  infused  life  and  vigour  into  their  conversation,  and 
prevented  the  sickening  influence  of  the  dull  insipidity  of 
continual  assentation — the  greatest  bane  of  friendship. 

There  was,  in  particular,  one  point  on  which  their  diifer- 
cnt  sentiments  were  reduced  to  a  practical  application  to 
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life;  and  that  was,  tlie  best  method  of  rearing  and  educat- 
ing their  sons.  Their  views  on  this  subject,  derived  from 
different  sources,  were  lulo  calo  dittorent.  Mr  Waterford 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  holding  the  reins  of  authority 
over  children,  so  loose,  that  their  perception  of  the  curb 
might  not  check  the  growth  of  those  faculties  and  senti- 
ments which,  though  sometimes  tending  to  evil,  have  so 
much  good  mixed  with  them  that  there  is  more,  in 
the  end,  gained  by  their  free  developement,  than  could 
ever  result  from  their  stinted  condition.  The  introduction 
into  the  young  mind  of  cold  prudential  maxims,  under 
the  name  of  virtue,  produced,  he  said,  cunning,  the  parent 
of  all  weak  vices  ;  while,  to  give  free  license  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  daring,  produced  a  consciousness  of  strength, 
and  a  love  of  generous  sentiments,  which  would,  in  the  end, 
work  out  its  own  condition  of  honesty  and  virtue.  To 
keep  a  youth  bound  up  from  all  gratifications,  was  only  to 
feed  his  appetite  for  evil,  to  clothe  vice  with  the  g  ludy 
robes  which  imagination  weaves  for  all  prohibited  things, 
and  to  give  power  to  the  spring  which  would,  in  the  time 
of  manhood,  start  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  pressure, 
and  dislocate  and  destroy  the  virtuous  constitution  of  the 
mind.  He  argued  not  for  a  free  license  to  evil,  or  an 
encouragement  to  the  sowing  of  youth's  wild  oats,  with  a 
view  to  a  good  harvest  of  the  civilized  grain  ;  but,  so  long  as 
there  appeared  no  morbid  appetite  for  vice,  he  would  be 
slow  to  prevent,  by  stern  authority,  or  to  punish  with  seve- 
rity, those  errors  and  faults  which,  being  incident  to  youth, 
might,  by  the  distaste  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  pre- 
vent or  check  the  progress  towards  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Tyneham  agreed  with  Solomon — 
"  Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child."  "  Thou  shalt 
beat  him  with  a  rod,  and  deliver  his  soul  from  hell."  He 
was  a  great  disciplinarian — a  great  advocate  for  a  severe 
moral  code  for  the  mind,  and  a  stout  rod  for  the  back  of 
youth.  The  more  firmly,  he  said,  a  young  person  was 
bound  up  and  prevented  from  falling  into  youthful  errors, 
and  the  more  severely  he  was  punished  for  the  commission 
of  faults,  however  venial,  the  more  inexcusable  his  conduct 
would  appear  to  himself,  and  the  greater  the  terror  of  a 
repetition  of  that  for  which  he  was  punished.  In  this  way 
only  coidd  the  sometimes  indistinct  lines  of  demarcation 
between  virtue  and  vice  be  indelibly  traced  in  the  youthful 
mind,  and  in  this  way  alone  could  the  necessary  and  pro- 
per foundations  of  conscience  be  laid  in  the  heart.  He  did 
not  deny  that  the  love  of  pleasurable  indulgences  might  for 
a  time  be  increased,  by  being  cheeked  by  the  relentless 
curb  of  authority,  which  would  allow  of  no  improper  grati- 
fication ;  but  he  contended  that,  if  the  restraint  could  be 
continued  xuitil  it  was  supplied  by  the  sanctions  of  reason 
and  mature  prudence,  the  habit  of  self-denial — the  great 
conservator  of  morality  and  virtue — would  take  its  seat  of 
authority,  and  regulate  the  actions  of  the  man  with  as  much 
precision  and  success,  as  those  of  the  boy  had  been  moulded 
by  the  rod  of  correction. 

Such  were  the  different  theoretical  views  entertained  b}- 
the  two  neighbours,  on  the  rearing  of  children ;  and  many 
an  argument  they  had  upon  their  comparative  soundness 
and  applicability  to  the  practice  of  life.  But,  as  generally 
happens  in  matters  of  theory,  neither  could  produce  any 
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effect  upon  the  other ;  and,  as  they  had  each  a  physical  sub- 
jict  in,  the  form  of  a  son,  to  ivork  upon,  and  could  thereby 
est  by  experience  the  soundness  of  their  respective  doc- 
trines, it  was  natural  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  a 
vindication  of  their  opinions,  and  a  furtherance  of  their 
paternal  interests,  by  training  their  sons  according  to  their 
respective  views  of  what  would  be  for  his  benefit.  Henry 
Waterford  and  Richard  Tynehara  were  accordingly  placed 
under  those  respective  systems  of  training  :  the  forrner 
(though  he  had  good  lessons  of  virtue  read  to  him)  being 
allowed  the  greatest  latitude  in  his  sports,  diversions,  and 
outbreakings  of  his  exuberant  spirits ;  the  latter  again  having 
his  line  of  conduct  and  bearing  mapped  out  to  him  with 
critical  precision,  while  the  figure  of  the  birch  was  delineated 
at  every  turn,  to  shew  what  he  had  to  expect  if  he  departed 
one  inch  from  the  statutory  direction.  The  father  of  the 
one,  well  pleased  to  know  that  his  son  had  learned  his 
task,  did  not  refuse  a  smile  to  a  recital  (set  forth  with  the 
glee  of  youthful  ardour)  of  some  daring  exploit,  performed 
by  him  and  his  companions,  and  for  having  a  hand  in 
•:Thich,  his  colleague  next  door  was,  at  the  very  moment, 
uuffering  punishment,  and  sending  forth  his  cries  to  inter- 
rupt the  mirth  of  the  narrator. 

The  first  effects  of  these  systems  were  soon  apparent  in 
the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  two  youths.  Both,  being 
clever,  made  fair  jjrogress  in  their  studies,  and  it  was  not  in 
this  respect  that  any  great  difference  could  be  discovered. 
The  manumitted  Waterford  was  open,  free,  and  easy  in  his 
manners — equally  ready  with  his  reply  to  a  grandfather  as  to 
one  of  his  own  age  and  standing.  He  shewed  no  great 
anxiety  for  amusement,  because  it  was  not  denied  him,  and 
seemed  to  enter  upon  his  youthful  frolics  and  excesses  as 
•natters  of  course — taking  them  naturally  and  easily,  as  oc- 
■•asions  presented  themselves — witliout  hurry  or  precipita- 
tion in  their  commencement,  and  without  fear  in  their 
termination.  If  a  mistake  was  committed,  or  an  injury 
inflicted,  provided  the  error  were  not  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  he  took  to  his  father's  house  for  protection,  which 
he  was  sure  to  find,  if  fortitude  and  spirit  expiated  the 
offence  ;  and,  fortified  by  confession  and  absolution,  be 
was  ready  and  willing  for  the  same  project  on  any  future 
occasion  which  might  present  itself,  and  for  which  he  could 
wait,  seeing  he  was  not  forbidden  to  take  advantage  of  it  at 
any  time.  His  companion,  young  Tyneham,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  bashful  and  retired  in  the  presence  of  grown  up 
individuals,  and,  while  under  the  e3'e,  or  near  the  residence-, 
of  his  parents,  cautious,  timid,  and  prudent ;  but,  having 
few  opportunities  for  relaxation  or  amusement,  he  was  al- 
ways keen,  eager,  and  even  impatient,  to  get  his  compa- 
nions to  join  him  in  some  sport,  or  (what  be  was  not  averse 
to)  some  devilry,  which  suited  the  humour  or  fancy  of  a 
mind  rioting  in  the  freedom  of  a  temporary  manumission. 
Once  engaged  in  a  sortie  against  the  peaceful  lieges,  or  in 
a  melee  of  school  foes,  he  generally  went  too  far,  from  the 
reaction  of  the  too  much  pressed  spring,  and  committed 
greater  faults  and  excesses  than  his  young  friend,  to  whom 
the  scene  and  enjoyment  were  more  matters  of  course  and 
permission.  More  personal  evidences  of  irregularities,  and 
a  greater  number  of  complaints,  generally  attended  the  con- 
viction of  poor  Tyneham,  than  reached  the  eyes  or  the  cars 
of  his  companion's  indulgent  parent ;  and  a  cursory  observer, 
judging  from  these  evidences,  and  the  frequency  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument  of  punishment,  would  have 
pronounced  the  carefully  watched  and  corrected  Tyneham 
a  much  more  vicious  youth  than  the  indulged  Waterford. 

These  effects  of  the  two  opposite  systems  of  training 
seemed  to  justify  the  views  of  i\Ir  Waterford,  who  did  not 
fail  to  claim  his  advantage,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  victory 
ns  with  the  friendly  view  of  prevailing  upon  jMr  Tjiieliam 
'lo  relax  a  discipline  which  was  ruining  his  son. 

'  You  are  ingenuous  "nougli,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  '•'  to 


admit,  tliat  Richard  has  committed  many  more  faults  of  late 
than  Henrv,  and  must  now  see  the  bad  effects  of  vour  rigid 
system  of  discipline.  B^-  denying  him  the  gratification  of 
an  excursion  on  the  water,  you  compelled  him  to  take,  by 
stealth,  Mr  Bently's  boat,  which,  by  being  improperly 
moored,  was  washed  away  bv  the  sea  and  lost;  by  keeping 
his  pocket  always  empty,  and  denying  him  ordinaiy  indul- 
gences of  the  appetite,  you  forced  him  over  Sir  Warden's 
garden  wall  in  the  presence  of  my  son,  who  said  he  would 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  climbing  for  what  he  could  get 
so  easily  at  home  ;  by  your  castigations,  you  have  generated 
in  him  fear,  which  has  produced  secrecy,  which  has  given 
birth  to  cunning,  which  makes  him  cheat  his  companions, 
till  they  are  roused  to  hate  and  punish  him ;  by  the  same 
operation,  you  have  stimulated  his  passions  of  anger  and 
.spite,  the  true  sources  of  the  battles  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. I  speak  thus  strongly  because  I  am  your  friend. 
Relax  your  discipline,  and  you  will  cure  the  evil  you  have 
produced." 

"  I  do  not  admit  that  all  tliese  effects  have  flowed  from 
my  discipline," answered  Jlr  Tyneham,  "though  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  mj-  son  has  required  the  rod,  and  still  requires 
it  much  oftener,  and  seems  to  acknowledge  its  efficacy 
much  less  than  I  could  have  anticipated.  His  dogged,  secret 
look,  which  is  as  new  to  our  family  as  it  is  repulsive  to  my 
nature,  and  some  instances  of  concealed  revenge,  have  pained 
me  exceedingly,  but  nothing  has  passed  unpunished  ;  I  have 
done  my  duty  as  a  parent ;  I  do  not  yet  give  up  my  point ; 
I  have  hopes  in  reserve,  and  time  will  try." 

"  A  frosted  bud  never  produced  a  fiiir  blossom  or  good 
fmit,"  replied  ]\Ir  Waterford,  with  some  air  of  triumph. 
"  The  effect  of  time  upon  it  is  only  to  rot  it  and  fill  it  with 
worms." 

''  And  out  of  these  sometimes  come  beautiful  winged 
creatures,"  said  the  other,  smiling. 

'•  Which  fly  away,  and  never  return,"  said  his  friend. 
"  Richard  will  not  bear  your  correction  much  longer.  He 
will  take  wing." 

"  A  clipped  one  will  not  cairy  him  far,"  replied  !Mr 
Tyneham.  "But,  seriously,  I  yet  hope  well  of  my  son. 
Notwithstanding  of  the  present  adverse  appearances,  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  adage — '  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  in- 
clined.' Time  and  a  cord  will  deprive  the  sapling  of  its 
bounding  reaction;  and,  as  the  juices  dry  up,  the  stiffening 
and  correcting  powers  of  maturity  will  make  a  straight,  and 
I  hope,  a  beautiful  tree." 

Time,  which  was  Iiere  appealed  to,  is  never  slow  in  its 
test.  The  same  characteristics  continued  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  two  youths  even  after  they  had  left  school  and  been 
(as  the}'  soon  afterwards  were)  apprenticed  to  merchants  in 
Newcastle.  They  still  remained  great  companions — young 
Waterford  pleased  his  friend  h\  his  openness,  frankness, 
and  generosity,  and,  above  all,  by  the  readiness  he  exhibited 
to  enter  into  any  whims  or  caprices,  however  questionable 
or  improper,  which  restraint  had  produced  in  the  other, 
and  which  ho  called  libertj' ;  while  Tynehara  was  necessary 
to  his  friend  by  his  continued  desire  to  snatch  every  op- 
])ortunity  of  devising  ingenious  modes  of  libertinism  for 
the  gratification  of  both,  and  especially  the  former,  who, 
however  well  lie  liked  pleasure,  could  not  bo  at  the  trouble 
to  invent  the  mode  of  varying  its  aspect  and  giving  a  dash 
of  piquancy  to  its  cloying  sweetness.  By  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  their  fathers  with  a  ]\Ir  Swainson,  who  lived 
in  the  town,  and  had  a  charming  daughter  named  Diana, 
the  two  companions  became  visiters  at  that  gentleman's 
house  and  (we  might  almost  say,  of  course)  suitors  of  the 
lady,  who  was  accounted  the  fairest,  as  she  was,  in  fact,  the 
most  amiable  young  female  in  Newcastle  or  Gateshead. 
They  had  both  about  the  same  time  been  struck  with  a 
passion  for  the  young  lady ;  but  in  this  instance  thej 
maintained  their  secret — each  rretendins;  to  the  other  that 
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he  merely  admired  Diana  Swainson,  and  defied  the  vulgar 
restraining  bonds  of  mawkish  love.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  Bay  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  ardent  in  his 
secret  breatliin,[;s  of  incontrollablo  aflbction,  or  the  more 
boisterous  in  his  open,  and,  of  course,  feigned  defiance  of 
its  power. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Swainson's  extreme  intimacy  with 
the  fathers  of  the  two  young  men  who  were  in  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  frequenting  his  house,  he  was  privy  to  tlic 
somewhat  extraordinary  trials  which  the  two  parents  had 
made  of  their  adverse  plans  of  bringing  up  their  sons. 
They  had  both  displayed  so  much  power  of  persuasion  in 
tlieir  arguments,  that  he  was  often  hung  up  fairly  in  the 
balaiu'o  of  doubt.  In  these  arguments  the  delicacy  of  the 
parents,  in  presence  of  a  third  party,  limited  them  to  the 
a  jtriori  question  ;  for  any  reference  to  the  actual  behaviour 
or  the  real  dispositions  of  the  youths  would  have  produced 
personalities  which,  however  much  the  friends  themselves 
miglit  have  excused,  if  kept  within  the  bounds  of  friendship, 
could  never  have  been  tolerated  in  the  presence  of  another. 
Having  been  early  interested  in  the  question,  Mr.  Swainson 
h;id  kept  his  eye  upon  the  young  men  ;  and  now  that  he 
was  pretty  well  assured  that  they  were  both  admirers,  if 
not  lovers  of  his  daughter,  whose  natural  goodness  rendered 
all  factitious  modes  of  training  useless,  he  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the  trial  than  he  ever  could  have 
been  as  a  theoretical  speculator  on  the  principles  of  human 
nature. 

So  far  as  Mr  Swainson's  experience  yet  went,  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  young  Watcrford  was  the  more  honest 
and  generous  youth.  He  admired  his  unflinching  eye,  his 
frankness,  his  easy  manners,  and  his  total  want  of  anything 
like  secrecy,  even  in  regard  to  those  personal  improprieties 
which,  having  been  discovered,  might  have  been  supposed  to 
call  for  concealment.  His  admission  of  faults  and  errors 
took  the  pleasing  appearance  of  ingenuousness,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  traits  in  the  features  of  the  character  of  fallen 
man  ;  and  Sir  Swainson  was  not  slow  to  admire  what  is 
deemed  too  rare,  and  what  was  exhibited  (with  the  difference 
in  the  degree  of  veniality  of  the  thing  admitted)  in  such 
perfection  in  his  amiable  and  virtuous  daughter.  Qualities 
almost  the  very  reverse  were  observed  by  him  in  young 
Tyneham:  an  unsteady,  furtive  eye ;  closeness;  secrecy;  un- 
easiness ;  extreme  sensitiveness,  when  bantered  about  his 
peccadillos  ;  and  a  forwardness  in  exculpation  which  outran 
the  probation  of  truth.  These  were  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal observation  ;  for  as  to  what  he  heard,  he  was  bound  to 
confess  that  neither  of  the  young  men  seemed  to  have  much 
to  boast  of  on  the  point  of  prudence,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
not  both  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  gay,  dissolute,  wild 
and  improvident. 

Making  every  allowance  for  their  youth  and  inexperience, 
Mr  Swainson  was  inclined  to  give  his  two  young  friends  a 
much  fairer  trial.  Nothing  could  give  him  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  circumstance  of  finding  one  of  them  worthy 
of  his  daughter,  who,  he  could  perceive,  gave  indications  of 
a  partiality  for  him  who,  in  the  meantime,  was  also  his 
favourite — young  Waterford.  In  pursuance  of  his  purpose 
of  probation,  he  invited  them  to  dinner,  along  with  a  young 
man,  his  nephew,  of  the  name  of  William  Somers.  They 
had  previously  often  dined  in  his  house,  along  with  their 
parents,  on  which  occasions  he  could  easily  O'bserve  the  work- 
ing of  the  two  modes  of  training:  the  manumitted  youth 
exhibiting  the  same  ease  and  confidence,  confessing  with 
the  same  fearlessness  his  free  conduct,  and  vindicating  his 
right  to  an  equal  portion  of  liquor,  witli  the  same  boldness 
he  could  have  exhibited  had  his  pai-cnts  been  absent;  while 
his  friend  measured  his  conduct  and  his  words,  appeared  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  incubus  of  authority,  spoke  little  and 
drank  none.  Now  that  they  were  to  be  beyond  the  autho- 
rity of  their  parents,  their  conduct  would  be  better  devel- 


oped and  easier  marked  ;  and  INIr  Swainson  continued  his 
observation.  All  his  former  experiences  were  confirmed. 
The  presence  of  Diana,  with  the  pure,  dignified,  bland  look 
of  virtue,  and  that  unconscious  pouer  of  female  beauty 
which  is  incapable  of  analysis  or  explanation,  but  felt  as 
irresistible,  threw  the  spell  of  admiration  and  restraint  on  the 
spirited  youths,  and  kept  them,  while  she  remained,  slaves 
to  etiquette,  and  worshipiiers  of  the  forms  of  devotion  to 
beauty.  When  she  departed,  the  charm  was  broken.  Water- 
ford  discoursed  of  his  parties,  the  amount  of  liquor  con- 
sumed at  them,  and  the  consequences  of  their  joviality — of 
his  billiard-room  failures  and  successes,  of  a  street  row,  in 
which  he  had  an  active  hand  the  evening  before,  and  of 
many  other  exploits  of  spirit,  washing  down  every  finished 
period  with  a  glass  of  wine,  and  appealing  to  Tyneham  for 
a  confirmation  of  what  he  said.  These  appeals  were  not 
relished  by  the  latter,  who  seemed  pained  when  the  subjects 
were  broached  by  his  friend,  and  gave  him  many  nods,  hints, 
and  touches  of  the  foot,  to  get  him  to  remain  silent.  He 
observed  great  caution  in  his  drinking,  and  persisted  so  long 
in  his  prudent  policy  of  not  coming  out  in  presence  of  his 
host,  that  the  latter  resolved  upon  leaving  the  nephew  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  table,  from  whom  he  would  not  fail  to 
get  a  true  report  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

Mr  Swainson  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  young  Tyneham 
took  the  lead.  He  was  the  point  of  the  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of  the  wine  bottles  ;  and  encouraged  his  friends  to 
larger  potations.     He  became  joyous  and  bacchanalian. 

"  I  love  your  uncle,  Somers,"  he  cried,  "  as  a  high-pressure 
engine  loves  the  removal  of  the  valve  of  liberty.  I  do 
abominate  all  manner  of  restraint.  When  Ovid,  the  poet 
of  love,  said  that  all  that  was  wanted  for  the  license  and 
liberty  of  the  spirit  of  the  votary  of  luxury,  were  night,  and 
wine,  and  love,  he  forgot  the  absence  of  a  father  or  an  old 
host.  The  days  are  gone  when,  as  Homer  says,  wine  made 
even  old  men  dance  .against  their  will  ;  but  they  will  come 
again,  when  I  am  old,  and  no  longer  fear  parental  authority. 
Would  that  old  Swainson  had  been  my  father  ! — for,  next  to 
dancing  under  wine  himself,  is  the  disappearing  of  an  old 
host  from  the  company  of  youth.  His  good  sense  this 
night  is  worthy  of  all  admiration." 

"  He  would  observe  something  new  in  30U  if  he  were  to 
return,"  said  Watcrford.  "  He  does  not  know  you  so  well 
as  I  do.  We  had  better  call  him  in  to  see  you  in  your 
new  dress." 

"  I  care  not  now,"  cried  the  heated  youth.  "  Why 
should  I  ?  The  artificer  tries  gold  and  silver,  as  old 
Theognis  says,  by  the  test  of  fire  ;  but  a  man  of  sense 
testeth  the  mind  of  his  neighbour  by  the  touchstone  of 
wine — vinum  an'imi  speculum — wine  is  the  looking-glass 
of  the  mind." 

"  Your  mirror  will  reflect  some  strange  things  to-morrow 
morning,  then,"  said  AVaterfbrd  ;  "  for  1  see  you  are  in  a 
fair  way  for  a  scour,  dans  les  rues,  or  what  our  better 
language  calls  a  rig  and  a  row." 

"Thou  sayest  well,  Watcrford,"  said  the  other;  "yet 
with  wine  I  require  no  monitor  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  en- 
joyment. What  is  the  order  of  the  night  ?  If  we  are  for 
the  billiard-room,  we  must  try  and  find  what  the  ancients 
could  not — a  measure  for  our  wine.  My  hand  is  steady 
yet — see" — (holding  up  a  glass) — "  and  my  eye  knows  its 
mark,  and  is  even  bolder  and  truer  than  when  our  host  was 
present.  To  him  one  glass,  anotb.er  to  Die,  and  let  us  up 
and  out  while  we  have  spirit  (»nough  to  illuminate  ths 
night,  steadiness  to  gain  our  billiard  points,  and  pluck  to 
act  the  roue." 

They  sallied  out,  and  went  into  a  billi.Trd-room,  where 
they  played  with  blacklegs,  and  were  cheated.  They  then 
went  to  drown  the  recollection  of  their  loss  in  more  wine,  got 
intoxicated,  uarae  forth,  and,  quarreling  with  every  person 
they  met.  were  soon  in  the  heart  of  a  street  riot,  laj'in^  about 
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them  with  the  recklessness  of  ineDriety,  and  suffering  the 
thick  blows  of  an  angry  mob.  By  an  unconscious  movement, 
they  approached  the  house  of  their  host,  with  the  mob  still 
following  them,  and  forcing  them  at  intervals  to  turn  and 
submit  again  to  the  degradation  of  a  fight  with  the  dregs  of 
society.  Opposite  to  the  house,  there  was  a  full  stop  :  the 
fury  of  the  people,  roused  to  the  utmost  height  by  the  con- 
temptuous manner  of  the  gentlemen,  was  expressed  by  loud 
cries  of  vengeance  ;  and  several  acquaintances  having  inter- 
fered in  behalf  of  the  companions,  a  goneral  melie  com- 
menced, and  was  proceeding  with  determination,  when  Mr 
Swainson,  roused  by  the  noise,  opened  his  window,  and 
witnessed  the  degrading  scene.  At  this  moment,  he  saw 
obscurely  two  individuals  approach  his  door  :  they  were  the 
two  fathers  of  the  youths,  who,  alarmed  at  the  absence  of 
their  sons,  had  come  from  Gateshead  to  call  at  IMr  Swain- 
son's  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  home.  The  battle  was 
raging  with  great  fury,  and  he  now  observed  that  the  two 
fathers  at  that  moment  ascertained,  by  inquiry,  that  their 
Bons,  whom  they  had  come  to  seek,  were  the  chief  instiga- 
tors of  the  disturbers,  and  likely  to  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. 

The  scene  now  became  doubly  interesting  and  insuffer- 
ihly  painful  to  him  who  charged  himself  with  the  fault  of 
leaving  the  young  men  to  the  free  use  of  his  wine.  He 
strained  his  eyes  to  observe  the  proceedings,  and  would 
have  gone  down  to  assist  the  parents,  but  he  was  undressed. 
The  fathers  instantly  rushed  forward  among  the  fighting 
crowd,  and  exerted,  in  their  progress  forward,  an  authority 
which  was  not  recognised  by  the  furious  populace.  The 
light  of  a  neighbouring  lamp  shewed  the  faces  of  the  young 
men  streaming  with  blood,  and  the  uplifted  hands  of  the 
parents  entreating  and  forcing  alternately  the  people  to  get 
forward.  They  succeeded.  IMr  Waterford  seized  his  son, 
who  knew  him.  Blr  Tyneham  was  in  the  act  of  laying  hold 
of  his  son,  who  did  not  know  him,  when,  dreadful  sight  ! 
the  infuriated  young  man  aimed  a  blow  at  the  head  of  his 
parent,  and  laid  him  at  his  feet.  The  relationship  was 
known  to  some  of  the  bystanders  ;  and  such  was  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  a  wild  and  raging  populace,  when 
a  cry  was  raised  that  he  had  struck  his  father,  that  the  riot 
was  quelled  in  an  instant,  and  every  threatening  arm  hung 
by  the  side  of  its  breathless  and  awe-strack  possessor.  All 
this  scene  was  witnessed  by  Mr  Swainson  from  the  window. 
When  he  saw  Mr  Tyneham  fall  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  he 
uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  ruslied  down,  naked  as  he  was, 
to  the  street.  The  wounded  father,  who  was,  however, 
more  stuuned  by  the  blow  than  really  hurt,  was  carried  into 
the  house,  and  soon  recovered.  The  young  men  proceeded 
homewards ;  Mr  Tyneham  followed  some  time  after ;  the 
people  dispersed  ;  and  all  was  again  silence  and  darkness. 

Next  morning,  Mr  Swainson  awoke  to  a  painful  recol- 
lection of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  night,  which  he 
thought  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  himself.  At 
breakfast,  he  lamented  the  melancholy  occurrence  to  Diana, 
whose  tender  affection  for  her  parent  .suggested  the  com- 
forting reflection,  that  his  having  left  the  young  men  when 
they  were  yet  sober,  relieved  him  from  the  responsibility  he 
attached  to  himself." 

"  The  trial  now,"  he  said,  "  is  surely  complete.  Jlr  Tyne- 
ham and  j\lr  Waterford  agreed,  when  their  sons  were  quite 
youTig,  to  make  tliem  the  subjects  of  a  jiractical  proof  of  tlie 
efficacy  of  two  different  modes  of  training  and  education. 
The  former  enforced  a  rigid  discipline,  following  Solomon — 
Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ;'  and  the 
latter  wrought  by  kindness  and  indulgence.  So  far,  neither 
has  been  successful  ;  l)ut  one  has  signally  and  fatally  failed. 
By  WilHum  Somers'  account,  it  was  Richard  Tyneham  who 
encouraged  them  to  drink,  led  them  to  a  billiard-room, 
from  that  to  a  tavern,  then  precipitated  them,  by  a  blow 
inflicted  on  a  passenger,  into  a  street  riot,  and  wound  uji  the 


whole  by  doing  that  which  is  said  to  deserve  the  cuisc  of 
God — lifting  his  hand  against  the  parent  whom  he  vra« 
hound  to  honour,  reverence,  and  obey — '  Accursed  of 
heaven  shall  he  be  who  striketh  his  father  or  his  mother.' 
Both  of  these  young  men  have  paid  addresses  to  you,  my 
child,  and  I  was  hopeful  that  the  son  of  one  of  my  oldest 
and  most  respected  friends  might  have  proved  worthy  of  the 
love  and  hand  of  my  Diana.  Neither  of  them  is  worthy  of 
so  virtuous  and  fair  a  creature.  Do  I  read  an  assent  in 
that  blue  eye?  A  secret  tear  is  not  the  usual  sign  of  my 
Die's  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  her  parent." 

"Did  you  not  say,  ray  dear  father,"  replied  the  timid 
girl,  as  she  cast  do-mi  her  eyes,  that  were  suffused  by  the 
tears  noticed  by  the  parent — "  did  you  not  say  that  it  was 
Richard  Tyneham  who  urged  his  companions  to  drink,  and 
encourased  and  led  them  on  % " 

"I  did,  my  love,"  replied  the  father,  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  her  look,  and  the  tendency  of  her  artless  ques- 
tion;  "but  Henry  Waterford  was  led  on,  and  joined  heart 
and  hand  in  the  adventure.  He,  besides,  seems  to  boa.st  of 
his  dLssipation — an  act  which,  when  limited  to  peccadillos, 
I  construed  at  one  time  into  ingenuousness  ;  his  friend  has, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  being  ashamed  of  his  rice.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Waterford  is  not  the  better  of  the  two  ; 
but  the  best  of  the  good  is  not  good  enough  for  you,  my 
child  ;  the  better  of  two  bad,  is  a  choice  for  the  had." 

"  But  may  not  Henry  repent  and  reform,  father  ?"  con- 
tinued the  fond  and  artless  Diana. 

"  They  may  both  reform,  my  love,"  answered  the  father. 

"  But  I  mean  Henry  Waterford  in  particular,"  said  she. 
"  You  know  he  did  not  strike  his  father." 

"  That  is  small  praise,  Diana,"  said  the  other,  smiling  at 
the  equivocal  success  of  the  fond  apologist,  and  rising  to 
prepare  for  a  visit  to  his  two  friends  ;  "  but  I  am  myself  to 
experimentthis  morning,  and  I  can  speak  with  more  certainty 
of  a  recovery  after  I  have  seen  my  patients." 

Mr  Swainson  proceeded  to  the  dwellings  of  his  friends. 
Mr  Waterford  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  welcomed  him 
kindly,  but  with  a  look  of  sadness. 

"  I  take  blame  to  myself,"  said  Mr  Swainson,  "  for  that 
unfortunate  affair  of  last  night ;  and  cannot  rest  till  I  know 
how  Mr  Tyneham  is.  I  am  also  anxious  to  know,  from  the 
lips  of  your  son,  how  the  affi-ay  commenced." 

"  !Mr  Tyneham,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  not  hurt,"  replied 
the  other.  "  Henry  is  not  yet  out  of  bed.  You  may  go  up 
and  give  him  a  lecture  for  his  bad  behaviour." 

"  Is  it  not  too  late  now  to  begin  the  preventive  system 
of  discipline  t"  replied  Mr  Swainson.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  at  last  j'ou  have  become  a  convert  to  Mr  Tynehara's 
doctrine  V 

"  My  son  has  not  yet  struck  me,"  said  the  other,  signi- 
ficantly. 

Mr  Swainson  shock  his  head  and  proceeded  up  stairs, 
lie  found  the  youth  in  bed,  reading  a  book  of  amusement. 

'•  Ha  !  this  is  reversing  the  forms  of  etiquette,  Mr  Swain- 
son," said  he.  '■  The  guest  should  call  for  the  Amphytrion, 
and  tell  him  how  his  wine  smacked  and  operated  ;  yet 
it  was  not  your  wine  that  produced  the  row.  By  tlie  jolly 
rosy  god  !  it  was  a  good  one — more  •  cientilic  punishing  I  have 
not  seen  for  many  a  day.  I  made  the  \vorkies  spin  like 
bobbins ;  a  washing  in  the  Tyne  could  not  have  made  the 
colliers  whiter  or  cleaner  than  I  did  by  ni y  punmit  ling.  See  ! 
my  hands  are  black  yet,  with  the  coal-dust  of  the  rasciils. 
But  I  have  not  done  with  him.  By  the  box-master  of  old 
good  Castor  !  I  have  ^iiwed  vengeance  against  the  whole 
caste  of  the  unwashed." 

i\Ir  Swainson  looked  at  the  youth  in  amazement;  but  his 
object  was  merely  to  study,  not  to  reprove. 

"  I  do  not  ^purove  of  these  sentiments,  Henry,"  said  Mr 
Swainson. 

"  Neither  do  I  altogether,"  replied  the  youth  ;  '•  but,  if  vou 
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liad  been  abused  as  I  was,  your  blood  miglit  have  got  a  little 
warm.  The  only  thing  I  ani  really  vexid  for,  however,  is 
the  loss  of  the  money.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  that  the 
very  blacklegs  tliat  cheated  us  joined  the  black  faces  wlio 
abused  us,  and  thrashed  their  very  victims  ?  By  heavens  !  it 
is  not  easy  to  bear." 

"  Is  this  the  onlij  thing  you  are  sorry  for,  I\rr  AV'atcrford .'" 
said  IMr  Svvainsun,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  Why  !  there's  nobody  hurt,"  said  the  youth — "  I  mean 
seriously  hurt.  IMr  Tyneham  should  not  have  come  before 
Dick  when  he  was  blind  with  drink  and  passion  ;  but  the 
old  boy  is  nothing  the  wor.se  for  the  blind  blow.  How  is 
Die  }  1  thought  1  saw  her  peeping  like  a  frightened  mouse 
out  of  one  of  the  loop-holes  of  your  house :  the  fighting  liuil 
sobered  me  by  that  time,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,  i'or  I  would  not 
have  liked  to  have  doue  to  my  father  what  Dick  did  to  his." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Diana  could  approve  of  these  pro- 
ceedings," said  the  other,  significantly. 

"  Ho  !  a  woman  never  thinks  the  less  of  a  man  for  a  bit 
of  spirit,"  said  the  youth.  "Recollect,  my  dear  sir,  we  were 
forced  to  fight — our  lives  depended  upon  our  courage  and 
self-defence.  I  think  I  am  casuist  enough  to  satisfy  Die 
\hat  our  fault  was  a  very  venial  one." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mr  Swainson — "  then  I  presume  you  may 
he  again  in  the  same  situation." 

"  Not  unlikely,"  said  the  other.  "  I  have  no  wish  for  it 
ahstractly.  It  was  Dick  that  led  the  way — I  only  followed. 
I  should  certainly  not  be  disinclined  to  have  my  revenge ; 
the  blacklegs  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  with  both  booty 
and  a  whole  skin.  I  intend  to  call  down  upon  Die  to-day. 
She  inusl  forgive  me." 

"  I  believe  my  daughter  is  to  be  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,"  said  Mr  Swainson.  "I  must  go  and  see  how 
Mr  Tyneham  is." 

'•  He  was  nothing  but  a  little  stunned,  I  assure  you,"  said 
the  young  man.      "  It  was  quite  natural." 

"  The  blow  or  the  stunning  }"  said  Mr  Swainson. 

'•  Both,  both,"  said  the  youth.  "  It  was  natural  fo 
Dick  to  make  at  all  and  sundry  around  him,  and  he  did 
not  know  his  father,  and  it  was  quite  natural,  you  know,  for 
a  person  to  be  stunned  by  a  blow,  if  it  was  severe  enough." 

"  A  very  natural  solution,  Henry,"  said  Mr  Swainson, 
taking  up  his  hat.  "  Your  humble  servant — I  proceed  to 
Mr  Tyneham's." 

He  accordingly  went  into  that  gentleman's  house.  The 
sight  presented  was  grievous  and  melancholy.  The  father 
sat  by  the  parlour  fire  with  his  brow  upon  his  hand,  and  the 
mother  sat  opposite  to  him  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
sorrowing  husband.  The  latter  looked  up  as  his  friend  en- 
tered, and  again  replaced  his  head  in  the  same  position.  Mr 
Swainson  felt  the  sacredness  of  his  sorrow. 

"  This  is  a  melancholy  business,"  said  he.  "We  cannot 
QOW  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  early  discipline." 

"  I  trusted  to  Solomon,"  said  Mr  Tyneham,  still  holding 
Ills  head  on  his  hand,  "  and  find  he  was  only  a  man. 
There  is  One  greater  than  he,  and  his  ways  are  like  the 
passage  of  a  bird  in  the  air.  It  darts  past  us.  The  place 
from  which  it  came,  its  destination,  its  power  of  flight,  its 
motive  and  object,  are  unknown." 

"  We  kno^v  at  least  that  His  ways  are  good,"  said  the 
mother.  '  1  he  cloud  produces  the  rainbow  with  its  many- 
colours,  and  the  worm  gives  birth  to  the  butterfly  whose 
wing  is  tinged  with  the  hues  of  tliat  radiant  arch.  This 
affair  luay  produce  amendment  in  our  son." 

"  I  renounce  him,  I  renounce  him!"  said  the  father,  trying 
to  keep  down  his  struggling  heart. 

"  Where  is  Richard,  madam  .''"  said  Mr  Swainson. 

"  He  is  still  in  bed,"  answered  the  mother,  "  and  refuses 
to  corae  down." 

"I  wish  to  see  him,"  said  the  other.  'Shall  I  proceed 
to  his  bedroom?" 


"  I  wish  you  would,"  replied  she.  "  I  have  seen  strong 
symptoms  o'f  amendment  in  him  to-day.  He  will  speak 
more  freely  to  you  than  to  me,  who  am  forced  to  reprove 
and  condemn  with  tears  which  seem  to  melt  him  ;ind  choke 
his  eftorts  at  the  expression  of  conciliating  penitence." 

Mr  Swainson  proceeded  to  the  young  man's  chamber. 
He  was,  as  stated,  in  bed.  His  face  was  turned  to  the  wall. 
A  book  bound  like  a  Bible  lay  beside  him,  and  sobs  burst 
frcim  him,  which,  as  Jlr  Swainson  i)roccei!ed  forwards,  he 
endeavouicd  to  repress.  He  turned  liis  head  slightly  round, 
and,  having  observed  who  his  visiter  was,  relapsed  into  his 
former  position. 

"  You  need  not  turn  away  your  head  from  me,  Richard," 
said  the  good  man.  "  I  do  not  come  to  reprove  you,  Imt 
simply  to  ascertain  what  are  your  sentiments  of"  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  night.  I  wish,  for  your  sake  and  your 
father's,  that  you  would  speak  to  me  freely.  You  will  find 
me  a  good  comforter,  but  a  bad  disciplinarian." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  but  buried  his  face  ii. 
his  hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Am  I  to  take  these  symptoms  for  signs  of  sorrow  and 
penitence  i"  said  Mr  Swainson. 

"Ihey  are  inadequate  expressions,"  said  he,  "of  what  I 
am  at  this  moment  suft'ering.  I  have  never  been  hapjiy — 
I  am  now  miserable.  Since  ever  I  recollect,  there  has  been 
a  war  within  me  between  the  two  powers  of  duty  and 
inclination  ;  and  I  have  been  seriously  examining  the  state 
of  my  heart,  and,  upon  reflection,  I  am  surprised  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  burning  pain  which  has  followed  all  my  trans- 
gressions against  the  authority  of  my  father  and  mother,  I 
should  ever  have  sinned  more  than  once :  the  grief  ani 
agony  which  followed  my  first  departure  from  my  father's 
precepts,  seems  at  tliis  moment  to  overbalance  all  the  stolen 
pleasures  I  have  since  enjoyed.  Every  transgression  has 
doubled  the  pain  of  remorse  ;  as  every  new  link  was  added 
to  the  chain,  the  long,  heavy,  clanking  appendage  increased 
its  power  of  galling  my  wrung  withers,  till  the  last  addition 
has  sent  the  iron  into  the  red  flesh,  and  made  me  cry  like  Job 
in  agony  to  my  God.  You  may  have  noticed  that  my 
looks  were  timid,  furtive,  and  painful,  and  may  have  con- 
strued these  iiidieations  against  me.  Yet  they  were  for 
me.  In  place  of  being  the  indications  of  the  secret  dis- 
sembler who  conceals  the  last  act  of  vice,  from  mere  fear  of 
discovery,  while  he  is  planning  another,  they  were  the 
symptoms  of  a  disapproving  conscience,  which,  fortified  for 
years  by  a  father's  precepts  and  discipline,  avenged  itself  by- 
producing  the  pains  of  fear,  disquietude,  and  remorse. 
These  things  were  felt  only — they  were  not  studied  or 
analyzed  by  self-examination.  But  the  hour  has  come ; 
its  shadow  is  on  my  heart.  Great  God !  Was  ever  a 
sleeping  sinner  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  such  means  ? 
Was  it  necessary  for  my  salvatioiv  that  I  should  lift  my 
rebellious  hand  against  mij  fallier  ?" 

These  last  words  ^vere  uttered  in  a  choking  voice,  while 
he  again  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  It  seems  that  it  was  by  that  great  Power  deemed  neces 
sary  "  said  ]\Ir  Swainson.  "  But  you  are  so  far  excusable; 
you  did  not  know  that  it  was  your  parent." 

'■  No,  no — thank  ye,  tlumk  ye!"  cried  the  youth,  turn- 
ing round  and  seizing  Jlr  Swainson's  hand  ;  '•  I  was  not 
conscious  of  my  dreadful  act.  It  is  known,  then,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  I  knew  him  not :  is  it  so  .'  You  have 
taken  from  my  bosom  a  load  of  misery.  Tell,  oh,  tell  my 
father  !  will  you,  my  worthy,  kind  friend,  satisfy  my  father 
of  that  redeeming  truth  ?" 

''  I  will,"  replied  the  other;  "  but  I  hope  enough  re- 
mains for  the  food  of  repentance  and  amendment." 

"  Abundance,  ahundance,"  cried  the  youth.  "This  is  not 
a  sudden  change.  It  is  the  completion  of  a  long  prepara- 
tion, which  has  been,  unknow-n  to  myself,  working  in  my 
heart.     Every  departure  invested  n;y  father's  jireccpts  with 
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an  addition  of  authority.  I  have  struggled  against  them 
long  ;  but  no^v,  vanquished  and  overcome  by  the  accuniu  - 
teted  powers,  I  have  fallen ;  and,  God  is  my  judge,  I  never 
more  shall  transgress  against  my  father  or  Him." 

"  Then,  Richard,"  said  Mr  Swainson,  "  I  shall  makt  up 
your  peace  with  your  parents.  It  must  be  left  to  yourself 
to  make  up  your  peace  with  Heaven." 

■'  This  shall  assist  me,"  he  said,  seizing  the  book  that 
Jay  beside  him. 

Mr  Swainson  paused,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  And  there  is  another,"  said  the  youth,  "  in  whose  eyes 
I  could  wish  to  find  forgiveness  and  favour." 

"  Who  is  that?"  inquired  the  other. 

"  Diana  Swainson,"  said  Richard,  while  the  tear  started 
lo  his  eye.  "  But"  (faltering)  "  this  is  not  a  time  for  the 
'sxpression  of  my  sentiments.  I  may,  however,  wish  and 
beseech  forgiveness.  Mistake  mo  not,"  (he  continued,  after 
a  pause,)  "  that  tear  is  still  one  of  remorse." 

"  And  so  it  should  be,"  replied  Mr  Swainson.  "  We 
must  not  interfere  with  thee,  sacred  Power  !  Let  some  years 
of  probation  pass  over  our  heads,  and  I  may  become  your 
advocate  with  my  daughter." 

"  Blessed  hour  of  wretchedness  !"  exclaimed  the  youth. 
"  Hasten,  my  worthy  friend,  to  my  father.  Tell  what  you 
have  heard,  and  what  you  have  seen — assured  that  my  words 
and  my  tears  come  equally  from  my  heart.  All  I  ask  is 
time.  Let  him  grant  me  one  trial  on  this  new  condition; 
and,  if  I  fail,  let  liira  cast  me  off  for  ever." 

Sir  Swainson  promised  compliance,  and  proceeded  again 
to  the  father,  who  still  sat  in  the  same  desponding  attitude — 
resisting,  apparently,  the  attempts  of  his  wife  to  get  him  to 
view  the  misfortune  as  not  so  irremediable  as  he  seemed  to 
think  it. 

"  You  said,  my  dear  friend/'  said  Mr  Swainson,  as  he 
entered,  "  that  the  ways  of  God  are  dark  and  mysterious  ; 
but  the  expression  you  used  seemed  to  imply,  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  his  designs  as  well  as  the  ways  of  working 
them.  Yet  this  is  not  so.  We  know  that  His  designs  arc 
good,  and  I  have  now  been  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation.  Your  son  is  changed.  He  says  that  all  his 
life  has  been  an  unhappy  struggle  against  your  precepts ; 
that  he  resigns  the  contest,  overcome  and  vanquished  by 
the  force  of  the  remorse  produced  by  the  unconscious,  yet 
salutary  act  of  last  night ;  and  promises  that,  if  he  be  allowed 
one  trial,  he  will  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  the  father,  lifting  up  his  head,  "  that 
he  acknowledges,  at  this  late  hour,  the  force  of  my  early 
precepts?  That  accords  with  my  hopes  and  intentions,  and 
rouses  me  from  my  despondency,  which  has  been  produced 
as  much  by  having  my  whole  life  made  a  false  theoretical 
dream,  a  lie,  as  by  the  proceeding  itself,  which  I  believe 
was  unconscious." 

"  I  told  you  as  much  myself,  my  dear  husband,"  said 
Mrs  Tyneham. 

"  No,  my  love,"  replied  he ;  '  you  only  said  he  was 
penitent.  Every  sinner  is  at  times  penitent.  The  other 
world  is  paved  with  the  good  intentions  of  sinners.  That 
affected  me  not ;  but  when  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
he  corroborates  my  philosophical  anticipations,  proves  my 
theoretical  positions,  and  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
I  am  roused  and  filled  with  hope.  lie  shall  have  his  own 
time,  my  good  friend." 

The  mother  hastened  up  stairs,  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  her  son  ;  and  Mr  Swainson  returned  home,  medit'ating 
all  the  way  on  the  extraordinary  scenes  he  had  witnessed. 
He  had  often  heard  it  stated  that  the  maxim  of  Solomon 
was  questionable — that  children  by  chastisement  were 
hardened,  and  by  restraint  made  more  keen  for  vicious 
indulgences ;  and,  up  to  this  hour,  the  instance  before  him 
seemed  to  carry  with  it  some  confirmation  of  the  doubt. 


But  moral  maxims,  which  ha>e  leceired  the  stamp  of  the 
approbation  of  ages,  often  conceal  truths  of  great  import- 
ance under  doubtful  appearances.  The  philosophy  of  this 
famous  apophthegm  was  now  apparent.  The  wild  horse 
chafes  the  bit,  and,  as  he  chafes,  snuffs  the  desert  air,  and 
defies  his  rider  ;  but  the  broken  courser  chafes  only  to  feel 
the  vanity  of  the  effort,  and  to  resign  his  power  into  the 
Iiands  of  his  master.  When  he  reached  home,  he  found 
Diana  dressing  to  go  out.  He  saw  at  once  the  propriety 
of  making  his  faithful  daughter  acquainted  with  his  senti- 
ments of  her  lovers.  He,  therefore,  related  to  her  accu- 
rately everything  he  had  seen  and  heard ;  and,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, noticed,  with  pain,  the  heaving  bosom  which  strug- 
gled to  retain  the  sentiments  of  an  early,  a  first  affection, 
even  in  opposition  to  a  kind  father's  undoubted  opinion  of 
the  turpitude  of  its  object. 

"You  will  thus  see,"  he  continued,  "howmy  estimate  of  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  our  friends  has  changed,  since 
our  last  interview.  Richard  Tyneham  has  a  conscience  con- 
formed by  early  precept,  and  roused  by  a  sense  of  dutv. 
Henry  AYaterford  has  none.  There  is  no  spring  in  him  of 
virtuous  movement ;  and  the  natural  moral  gravitation  of 
vice  must  sink  him.  I  wish  you  to  promise,  my  dear  Die, 
that  you  will  not  have  any  intercourse,  beyond  that  of  for- 
mal recognition,  with  any  of  these  youths,  until  a  fair  time 
of  probation  has  tested  their  moralitv  and  prudence." 

A  burst  of  tears  and  restrained  emotion,  startled  the  fond 
parent,  and  proved  to  him,  too  truly,  that  his  daughter's 
affection  for  Wateiford  was  stronger  than  he  had  ima- 
gined. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  father,  taking  her 
to  his  bosom,  ''that  I  was  myself  paitial  to  young  Water- 
ford  ;  but  would  my  lovely  p  itroness  of  goodness  and  comely 
sentiment  wish  her  father  to  place  his  white  lily  among 
thorns — to  choke  the  green  and  tenner  stems  of  virtue  he 
has  taken  so  long  to  nourish  and  protect,  by  the  rank  shoots 
of  the  deadly  night  shade  ?  Your  danger,  your  emotion, 
your  inestimable  value,  call  forth  the  eloquence  of  a  plain 
man,  and  make  an  anxious  and  doting  father  trust  his 
sense  to  the  hyperbolical  hni^uage  of  excited  nature.  You 
must  conquer  this  misplaced  love,  Diana." 

"Father!"  said  the  weeping  girl,  as  she  lifted  her  head 
from  his  bosom,  and  looked  endearinglv  in  his  face:  "  you 
taught  my  infant  jips  to  whisper  the  first  principles  of  learn- 
ing, and  instilled  into  my  heart  the  rudiments  of  that  virtue 
I  adore  above  all  earthly  things.  Can  you,  fiilher — father — 
can  you  teai'b  me  not  lo  love  ?" 

"  It  is  a  hard  question,  my  Diana,"  replied  he,  '•'and  can 
best  be  answered  by  another.  Will  you  put  yourself  into 
my  hands  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  ejaculated  the  dutiful  daughter  ;  "  I  will— 
!icart  and  all." 

'■  Excellent  creature  !"  cried  he,  with  emotion.  "  The  tears 
of  a  bereaved  husband's  tenderness  are  a  fitting  medium 
through  which  to  contemplate  the  duty  of  a  daughter.  You 
were  never  so  like  my  departed  Edith  as  now." 

IMoved  by  the  recollections  suggested  by  this  scene,  Jlr 
Swainson  led  his  still  weeping  daughter  to  a  couch ;  and, 
having  requested  her  to  compose  herself,  sought  hurriedly,  in 
the  recesses  of  his  chamber,  the  portrait  of  his  wife — the 
cure  and  solace  of  all  his  worldly  affliction,  ns  well  as  the 
seilative  temperer  of  his  few  remaining  joys. 

By  the  request  and  advice  of  her  father,  Di:;na  kept  her- 
self aloof  from  both  her  young  friends.  Some  time  after 
the  period  of  these  circumstances,  Jlr  Swainson  was  waited 
upon  by  Jlr  Waterford  and  iMr  Tyneham. 

"  We  have  a  request  to  submit  to  you,"  said  the  latter. 
"Wc  know  that  you  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  our  sons. 
Tt  was  by  your  mediation  that  I  became  reconciled  to 
Richard,  and  his  fnend  Henry  was  ever  with  you  a  fiwourite. 
Jlr  Waterford  has  suggested"  to  me,  that  it  is  now  time  that 
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both  tlie  young  men  should  begin  business  on  thtir  own 
account.  Their  indentures  are  expired,  and  we  may  anti- 
cipate that  the  cari'S  and  duties  of  responsible  merchants 
way  exclude  and  occupy  the  jdaces  of  those  vices  and  follies 
ive  have  had  so  much  reason  to  deplore.  As  a  preliminary 
to  this,  they  must  have  a  cash  credit  to  a  fair  extent  ;  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  fuim  a  motive  for  prudei";o 
und  caution,  if  some  other  person  than  the  father  should  lie 
security  for  the  son.  ^\"ith  this  view,  it  is  proposed  tiiat  I 
and  another — say  yourself,  as  an  old  friend — sliould  be  secu- 
rity for  Henry  Waterford,  and  that  Mr  Waterford  and  vou 
should  do  the  same  friendly  office  fur  my  son — each  of  us, 
as  principals,  guaranteeing  you  against  any  loss,  by  a  back 
letter  of  the  same  date  with  the  bond." 

This  proposition  was  reasonable,  and  nothing  nmre  than 
the  proposers  had  a  right,  from  old  friendship,  to  demand  ; 
it  was,  besides,  safe,  as  the  two  fathers  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
tect j\lr  Swainson,  as  cautioner,  against  all  risk.  It,  how- 
i-ver,  in  some  degree,  took  ^Ir  Swainson  by  surprise  ;  and,  as 
he  liad,  three  weeks  before,  become  security  for  i:'oOOO,  for 
bis  brother,  George  Swainson,  a  coal-contractor  in  the  neigli- 
Ijourhood,  he  required  time  to  think  of  it.  The  request  was 
fair,  and  the  friends  departed.  Jlr  Swainson  pondered 
jver  the  subject ;  and,  swayed  by  the  certainty  of  safety, 
and  the  peculiar  relation  that  subsisted  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  .young  men,  consented.  Next  day,  he  called 
upon  his  friends,  and  told  them  his  resolution.  The  pur- 
pose was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  two  bonds,  for  a  very 
considerable  amount,  were  prepared  some  time  after^  anil 
signed. 

The  two  young  men  commenced  immediately  as  general 
merchants,  ou  their  separate  account.  The  influence  of  their 
fathers  soon  got  them  established  ;  and  to  all  appearances 
they  would  succeed.  However  much  they  became  occupied 
with  the  details  of  business,  neither  of  them  for  a  moment 
forgot  the  amiable  object  of  his  passion,  whose  studied  dis- 
tance only  served  to  increase  the  flame  ;  but  they  took  very 
different  means  of  producing  an  impression  which  might 
lead  the  way  to  their  happiness.  They  were  less  together 
now  than  formerly,  and  knew  little  of  each  other's  proceed- 
ings— a  circumstance  as  fiivourable  to  the  reformed  Tyne- 
ham's  affection,  as  it  was  to  his  morals  and  mercantile 
prosperity.  Waterford  was  too  little  conscious  of  having 
done  anything  improper  in  the  estimation  of  Diana,  to 
attribute  her  change  of  manner  to  the  spirited  display  of 
fighting  he  made  opposite  to  her  father's  house — an  exhibi- 
tion which  ought,  he  thought,  to  have  raised  him  in  her 
opinion.  Her  distance  was  mere  coyness,  which  never 
resists  importunate  love.  He  was,  therefore,  always  on  the 
watch  to  see  her,  or  to  speak  to  her;  called  at  the  house; 
waylaid  her  in  her  walks  ;  wrote  lore  epistles,  as  rapturous 
as  the  elegies  of  Propertius  ;  and  thus  and  otherwise  mis- 
spent his  time,  neglected  his  business,  and  sacrificed  his  best 
interests. 

Tyneham,  on  tlio  other  hand,  knew  well,  and  lamented 
deeply,  the  cause  of  Diana's  changed  manner  towards  him  ; 
but  he  recollected,  with  comfort,  that  her  father  had  pro- 
mised that,  if  he  amended  and  shewed  Iiimself  worthy  of 
liis  confidence  and  her  love,  (at  least  tluit  was  the  old  man's 
meaning,)  he  would  procure  the  parent  as  an  advocate  in 
nis  favour.  His  good  sense  and  delicacy,  therefore,  sug- 
tjested  a  strict  restraint  upon  his  motions,  and  the  expression 
of  his  feelings :  he  never  visited  the  house  but  when  he 
knew  the  father  was  within,  shewed  a  distant  respect  for 
his  daughter,  avoided  the  places  of  her  amusements  and  the 
paths  of  her  solltaiy  Avalks,  saluted  her  formally  when  chance 
threw  her  in  his  way,  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  increasing  business.  Often  when 
thus  sedulously  occupied,  he  detected  a  deep  involunt.ary 
sigh  struggling  from  his  breast ;  but  he  knew  his  duty,  and 
persevered  for  victory.     These  diiferent  proceedings  were  | 


noticed  by  Diana  and  her  father — the  latter  ofwhomadmircd 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite,  and  augured  from  it  the  hai)jiiest 
results,  while  the  former,  condemning  secretly  llie  importun- 
ity of  her  assiduous  and  bold  lover  as  equally  destitute  of 
delicacy  and  prudence,  had  learned  more  of  the  art  of 
ceasing  to  love  from  the  lover  himself,  than  she  did  from  her 
constituted  teacher  into  whose  hands  she  had  committed  the 
training  of  her  heart. 

While  thus  noticing  the  progress  of  his  neophytes,  ]\Ir 
Swainson  was  struck  with  sudden  dismay,  by  the  intcl- 
ligrnce  of  the  failure  of  his  brother,  who,  having  been  dis- 
ap(iointed  in  finding  coal  in  some  pits  he  had  sunk  to  a  great 
depth  and  at  a  great  cxp,  nsc,  was  obliged  to  stop,  and 
declare  himself  insolvent.  A  great  part  of  the  old  man's 
fortune  was  thus  swept  away — he  was  called  upon  to  pay 
up  the  £r)000  contained  in  his  bond — and  felt,  as  he  obeyed 
the  stern  command  of  the  creditor,  that  he  was  parting  with 
the  independence  and  the  happiness  of  her  for  whom  alone 
he  had  any  wish  to  remain  longer  upon  earth.  He  was  sn 
much  affected  by  this  loss,  that  he  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  to  bed,  where  he  derived,  from  the  amiable  and 
devoted  creature  he  thought  he  had  ruined,  the  consolation 
which  sustained  his  sinking  heart,  and  probably  saved  his 
life.  After  he  recovered,  he  saw  that  he  was  now  no  longer 
in  a  situation  for  running  a  similar  risk,  and  resolved,  in 
justice  to  Diana  and  himself,  to  call  up  the  bonds  he  had 
signed  with  his  two  friends  in  behalf  of  their  sons.  He, 
accordingly,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  detailing  his  loss 
and  stating  that  he  was  compelled  to  request  his  name  to 
be  cancelled  from  the  securities.  He  had  adapted  the  very 
mode  of  precipitating  that  misfortune  he  wished  to  avoid. 
Mr  Waterford  could  not  procure  another  name  in  place  of 
that  of  the  withdrawing  cautioner  ;  the  hank  called  up  the 
money ;  the  principal  debtor,  young  '.Vaterford,  had  be- 
come embarrassed,  and  could  not  pay  ;  his  father  had  in- 
volved himself  secretly  in  behalf  of  his  son,  to  an  extent 
which  would  ruin  him  and  could  not  relieve  Mr  Swainson 
in  terms  of  his  back-letter — so  that  the  whole  sum  in  the 
bond  required  to  be  paid  by  Mr  Tyneham  and  Mr  Swainson 
equally.  The  news  of  the  failure  of  Waterford  having 
transpired,  it  was  discovered  that  the  young  man  had  ab- 
sconded, leaving  an  immense  mass  of  debt  contracted  chiefly 
by  high  and  dissolute  living,  and  other  fruits  of  a  dissi- 
pation and  libertinism  of  which  he  never  had  conscience 
enough  to  discover  or  feel  the  impropriety  or  the  shame. 
Among  the  debts  left  by  the  fugitive,  there  was  not  found 
even  the  amount  of  a  single  pound  due  to  his  old  com- 
panion, Richard  T3-neham,  whose  success  in  business  was 
as  signal  as  was  the  imprudence  and  recklessness  of  his 
friend. 

This  second  disaster  bowed  down  the  head  of  good  Mr 
Swainson  even  to  the  earth.  To  pay  his  share  of  Waterford's 
I)ond  would  require  not  only  the  remaining  money  he  was 
possessed  of,  but  a  part  of  the  price  of  his  house,  which  he 
would  require  to  sell.  Worn  by  age,  whose  powers  of 
depression  and  weakness  were  outdone  by  the  crushing  and 
breaking  energies  of  misfortune,  and  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  the  prospect  of  poverty  and  want  in  his  old  age, 
besides  destitution  to  an  unprotected  daughter  in  an  evil 
world,  he  almost  sank  under  the  united  pressure  of  his 
sorrows.  Again  confined  to  bed,  he  felt  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  his  condition ;  while  the  teiirs  of  his  daughter — the 
tribute  of  sympathy  alone — (for  selfishness  had  no  province 
in  her  devoted  heart) — suggesting  self-crimination  and  re- 
gret, failed  of  their  wonted  effect  of  solace  and  comfort. 

Do  not  grieve  for  me,  father,"  said  the  distressed  girl, 
on  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  his  means.  "'  I  have  a  fortune  in  those 
icconiplishments  which  I  received  from  your  affection  and 
|)rovidence ;  and  I  would  also  say,  grieve  not  for  yourself, 
for  these  same  mciins  shall  be  employed — bj  efforts  conti- 
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nuecl  by  day,  and  through  the  hours  of  night,  vs'hen  all  in- 
dustry except  that  for  a  father  sleeps — for  obtnining  for 
you  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  you  require." 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  up  her  eyes,  wet  with  the  tears 
of  tenderness,  on  the  smiling  picture  of  her  mother,  which 
hung  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  after  she  had  finished, 
gazed  on  it  in  silence. 

"  So  spoke  she,"  replied  the  father,  following  the  eye  of 
his  daughter — "  so  spoke  that  inhabitant  of  heaven,  when, 
in  our  early  struggles  through  life,  she  sustained  my  droop- 
ing heart,  and  cheered  me  in  my  despondency  and  despair 
of  success,  by  placing  between  me  and  want  the  anticipated 
produce  of  her  exertions,  in  behalf  of  him  she  loved,  and 
would  have  died  for" — (a  pause) — "  and  she  succeeded  in  her 
fond  wish.  Yes,  lovely,  devoted  being,"  (addressing  the  im- 
age,) "  you  succeeded.  You  gave  me  confidence,  cheered  me 
on  to  independence,  and  then — died  '" 

A  flood  of  tears  stopped  him — Diana  looked  on  in  silence. 

"  But  there  is  a  diflerence  now,"  he  continued  :  "  then  I 
was  )'oung,  had  the  world  before  me,  and  love  by  my  side — 
now,  I  am  old  and  helpless ;  and,  sore  as  it  is  to  suffer  want, 
sorer  still  would  it  be,  lovely  child,  to  have  the  cravings  of 
exhausted  nature  supplied  by  the  midnight  toil  of  a  de- 
voted daughter,  reduced  to  that  dire  necessity  by  the  im- 
prudence of  him  she  fed.  It  will  be  enough,  Diana,  if  you 
work  for  yourself.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world 
alread}' — too  long,  when  I  have  lived  till  that  profane 
remark  is  forced  from  me,  as  Job's  desire  of  death  was 
wrung  from  him  by  his  aching  limbs." 

'■  Father — dear  father,"  said  Diana,  "  look  again  on  that 
image,  and  say  if  you  find,  in  the  expression  of  my  mother's 
face,  any  recommendation  to  my  father  to  pain  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  and  your  love.  Does  not  that  smile  express  the 
benignity  of  a  wish  for  the  happiness  of  her  Diana.''  Have 
you  a  different  wish,  father  }  Tell  me — do  you  wish  me  to 
t^e  happy  ?" 

"  The  question  pains  me,  love,"  replied  he. 

"  And  yet  by  wishing  to  die,"  said  she  "  you  answer  it 
>n  the  negative." 

■•■  The  strength  of  your  love,"  said  he,  "  chides  my  impa- 
tience of  misfortune.  Affection  for  you  suggested  the 
expression  of  a  wish  to  die,  that  I  might  relieve  you  of 
the  toil  of  working  for  an  aged  parent." 

"  And  thus  does  affection  overshoot  its  mark,  and  pi-o- 
^uce  pain,"  said  the  daughter.  "  What  vou  consider  toil, 
I  deem  the  highest  of  mortal  pleasures.  Jly  devotion  to 
you  shall  engross  all  the  feelings  of  my  nature,  and  love 
itself,  though  fixed  on  the  fairest  pattern  of  the  excellence 
of  man,  shall  not  interfere  with  my  eftorts  to  make  you 
comfortable  and  happy.  Then,  if  by  living  you  can  make 
your  Diana  happy,  why,  oh,  why,  should  you  wish  for 
death  V 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and 
the  servant  handed  a  letter  to  Diana.  She  gave  it  to  her 
father. 

"  Another  demand  from  the  bank,"  said  he,  as  he  re- 
ceived it  from  her  hands.  "  They  need  not  be  so  ur- 
gent. The  last  penny  shall  be  paid ;  and  the  house  they 
may  have  at  a  valuation,  if  they  will  not  await  its  sale. 
They  cannot  take  from  me  my  Diana,  and  they  tvill  not 
deprive  me  of  that  image  of  her  mother.' 

He  opened  the  letter  fearfully,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the 
contents.  He  said  nothing ;  the  tear  which  had  left  his 
eye  filled  it  again,  as  he  gazed  on  the  document. 

It  -vvns  a  letter  frcm  Richard  Tyneliam.  He  had  applied 
to  the  bank,  and  got  an  exaet  note  of  the  sum  and  interest, 
due  jy  'At  tjjwair.son  ;  that  sum  he  set  forth  in  the  letter, 
and  inclosed  a  bank  check  for  the  exact  amount,  to  enable 
the  debtor  to  discharge  the  obligation.  Delicacy,  at  the 
same  time,  suggested  an  argument  to  prove  that  this  was 
Mr  Swainson's  right,  and  no  officious  favour.     That  argu- 


ment was,  that,  as  he,  Richard  Tyneham,  and  his  father, 
were  benefited  by  his,  !Mr  Swainson's,  guarantee  J'or  them 
and  as  the  two  securities  were  parts  of  the  same  transaction, 
they  were  bound  to  keep  Jlr  Swainson  safe  from  all  the 
effects  of  his  signing  both  bonds. 

"  Behold  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  two  systems  of 
education  !"  said  Mr  Swainson,  as  he  handled  the  letter  to 
Diana  to  read. 

"  Unexampled  nobility  of  soul  and  sentiment !"  ejacu- 
lated the  delighted  girl. 

"  Mark  you  any  contrast,  love,"  said  the  father,  "between 
the  writer  of  that  letter  and  Henry  Waterford." 

"  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  nature,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  They  have  only  not  the  same  training  and  education," 
said  the  father.  "  Diana,  I  promised  to  intercede  with  you 
for  Richard  T3'neham,  if  he  should,  after  a  trial,  prove 
himself  worthy  of  you.  Are  the  time  and  the  occasiop 
come  .''" 

''  I  am  not  worthy  of  hi)a,  father,"  said  the  girl,  blushing. 

At  this  moment,  Richard  Tyneham  entered.  His  letter 
had  been  late  in  being  delivered,  for  he  had  calculated  on 
the  draft  being  used  before  he  arrived.  Plis  letter  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  Diana,  whose  tears  of  gratitude  were  gush- 
ing over  her  cheeks,  and  wetting  the  document  which  she 
held  before  her  eyes  to  conceal  the  blush  that  moimted  up 
to  her  temples  as  she  saw  enter  the  benefactor  of  her  father 
— the  man  she  had  latterly  been  contrasting  with  the  first 
object  of  her  affections,  whose  image  she  had  held  before 
her  mind,  and  imbued  with  all  the  colours  of  a  fond  fancy, 
and  who  now  stood  before  her  the  acknowledged  saviour 
of  lier  parent's  fortunes,  and  her  deliverer  from  the  evils  r 
poverty.  IMr  Swainson  was  in  the  act  of  going  forward  f 
embrace  the  man  whom  he  had  already  fixed  on  for  h- 
son-in-law — but  Diana  was  before  him.  A  retiring,  pruden. 
and  modest  creature,  no  situation  different  from  that  sh' 
now  occupied  could  have  forced  her  from  her  ordinary 
backward  demeanour ;  but,  as  she  saw  before  her  the  de- 
liverer of  her  dear  parent,  the  gush  of  gratitude  came  over 
her  with  so  powerful  a  flow,  that  all  her  ideas  of  female 
etiquette  were  deranged  and  put  to  flight  ;  and,  running 
forward,  she  flung  herself  on  the  neck  of  Tyneham,  and 
wept  aloud.  The  long  affection  of  the  latter,  pient  up  as  it 
had  been  by  the  restraints  of  prudence,  now  rejoiced  in  its 
liberty — his  swelling  heart  responded  to  the  throbbing 
bosom  of  the  fair  creature  whom  he  held  in  his  arms,  and 
tears  told  eloquently  the  state  of  his  feelings.  Sir  Swainson 
was  scarcely  less  moved.  He  had  been  relieved  from  anti- 
cipated beggarj",  and  he  saw  his  beloved  daughter  happy  in 
the  embrace  of  her  father's  benefactor.  The  wishes  of  all 
were  realized,  and  happiness  had  come  out  of  misery. 

Why  more  .''  Richi\rd  T3meham  was  married  to  Dian  i 
Swainson;  and  justified  by  his  subsequent  conduct  tl; 
superiority  of  his  father's  plan  of  education.  The  story 
carries  its  own  moral  on  the  face  of  it.  Precept  and  ex- 
ample, enforced  by  correction,  are  the  best  lessons  for  youth 
and  no  virtue  is  ever  so  lasting  as  that  which  is  implanted 
in  the  young  mind,  before  it  comes  to  complete  theories 
which  only  tend  to  confuse  and  to  lead  astray. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  CALDER  MOOR. 

It  ■\vas  a  lioautiful  evening  in  the  month  of  September — 
the  air,  still  and  serene,  forming  a  delightful  change  from 
the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  which  had  been  oppressive  in 
the  extreme.  Nature  seemed  to  have  redoubled  her  ener- 
gies: the  swallows  twittered  cheerfully  over  the  small  pond; 
the  bees  returned  ladened  with  the  rich  fruits  of  their 
industry,  humming  their  satisfaction ;  the  heath  sent  its 
fragrance  around  ;  and  the  few  sheep  that  Simon  Wallace 
attended  were  nibbling  earnestly  the  stunted  grass,  having 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  shade  of  a  small 
knoll,  listless  from  the  heat  which  oppressed  them.  In 
the  midst  stood  Simon,  enjoying  the  scene  around  him  ; 
which,  barren  and  desolate  as  it  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  was  to  him  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  universe  ;  nor 
would  he  have  bade  it  farewell,  to  dwell  in  the  most  fertile 
rale  in  the  Lothians.  Here  he  had  been  born  sixty  sum- 
mers before,  and  here  he  had  eni'nyed  as  much  of  happiness 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  Humble  and  content,  his 
wishes  were  bounded  by  the  few  acres  of  moss  land  that 
kis  fathers  had  reclaimed  from  the  waste  ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  busy  world  that  lay  beyond  the  hills  that 
(lounded  the  horizon  around  his  humble  cottage,  was  de- 
rived from  a  few  books.  Farther  than  the  next  market- 
town,  Mid-Calder,  he  had  never  been,  save  upon  one  oc- 
casion— an  important  epoch  in  his  life — when,  upon  some 
business  of  importance,  concerning  his  lease,  he  had  visited 
the  capital,  the  wonders  of  which  had  been  a  never-failing 
subject  of  discourse  at  his  humble  hearth  ;  yet,  Simon  was 
not  ignor.ant,  for  he  made  good  profit  of  the  few  books  he 
could  procure  ;  and  there  was  one — the  fountain  of  all 
knowledge — he  knew  so  well,  that  even  Esdras,  the  holy 
scribe,  could  scarcely  have  found  him  at  fault,  in  pointing 
out  all  the  most  beautiful  of  the  inspired  passages.  His 
constant  companion,  he  had  been  reading  it  on  the  hill  for 
the  last  hour;  and  now,  before  retiring  to  his  home  for  the 
night,  he  stood  there  in  mental  prayer,  his  face  turned  to 
the  setting  sun,  which  sunk  beyond  a  sea  of  clouds,  tinged 
with  the  most  gorgeous  colours,  and  his  mind  away  among 
•he  bright  realms  of  eternal  felicity.  A  faint  breeze  had 
arisen,  and  the  heavy  clouds  began  to  sail  along,  denoting 
rain,  when  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  faithful  dog,  to 
gather  his  sheep  for  the  night,  and  urged  him  to  be  active, 
to  enable  him  to  proceed  home  before  the  shower  came  on. 
Looking  along  in  the  direction  of  the  road  that  led  through 
the  moor,  he  thought  he  could  perceive,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  three  objects,  urging  their  way  forward  ;  and, 
through  the  gloom,  he  with  difficulty  made  them  out  to  be 
a  man  and  two  females  upon  horseback.  A  feeling  of 
surprise  crossed  his  mind,  as  he  saw  travellers  journeying 
over  the  moor,  at  a  period  when  it  was  not  usual,  except 
upon  urgent  business,  to  leave  Jlid-Calder  at  a  late  hour, 
and  proceed  along  roads  almost  impassable,  with  no  other 
prospect  than  a  r.ight  joume_y,  in  dangerous  and  troubled 
times.  Musing  on  the  circumstance,  he  had  just  reached 
the  road  on  his  way  to  his  cottage,  when  the  travellers 
came  up,  and  accosted  him  with  an  inquiry,  if  they  could 
•jnd  shelter  for  the  night,  as  thej  had  been  overtaken  by 
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the  storm,  and  one  of  the  females  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill  since  they  had  left  the  last  town.  With  an  apology  for 
the  poorness  of  his  accommodation,  Simon  made  them  wel- 
come to  his  home,  and  led  the  way  homewards.  Neither 
of  the  females  spoke  ;  but  he  thought  he  heard  one  of  them 
utter,  at  intervals,  a  stifled  groan,  while  the  other  supported 
her  on  her  saddle,  and  the  m.ale  led  her  horse  over  the 
rough  path,  to  prevent  its  stumbling.  A  few  minutes 
brought  them  to  the  house,  and  they  were  soon  seated  by 
the  blazing  hearth,  while  Helen  Wallace  was  busy  prepar- 
ing for  them  some  humble  refreshments ;  but  the  lady  con- 
tinued to  become  worse — she  had  been  taken  in  labour — 
prematurely,  as  the  female  said,  from  the  fatigue  of  tra- 
velling. She  appeared  to  be  of  a  rank  far  above  her  com- 
panions, who  treated  her  with  lowly  attentions  ;  but  there 
was  something  harsh  and  forbidding  in  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  the  man,  which  made  Helen  quail,  and  feel 
uneasy  in  his  presence  ;  and  the  female,  who  was  above 
the  middle  age,  and  of  a  masculine  appearance,  had  a 
harshness  of  voice  and  manner,  that  was  disagreeable,  even 
to  the  rustic  wife  of  the  moorland  farmer.  The  young  and 
beautiful  female  they  attended — apparently  not  above 
eighteen,  pale  and  dejected,  her  eyes  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping — had  not,  as  yet,  uttered  a  single  word ;  but,  ap- 
parently fearful  of  her  attendants,  especially  the  female, 
who  sat  close  by  her  at  the  fire,  had  cast  several  stolen  and 
imploring  glances  at  Helen,  and  seemed  anxious  to  speak, 
but  afraid  to  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts. 

The  lady  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  was  put  into  their  only 
spare  bed,  while  Helen  requested  her  husband  to  take  one 
of  the  horses  and  ride  to  the  town  for  assist.ance.  This  the 
man  promptly  forbade — saying,  that  the  other  attendant,  a 
skilful  woman,  was  capable  of  doing  all  that  was  required  at 
such  a  time,  with  the  assistance  of  the  farmer's  wife ;  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  residence  of  his  master  when 
the  present  unfortunate  illness  had  occurred  much  sooner 
than  was  expected  ;  that  he  had  in  the  valise  with  him 
everything  requisite  ;  and  that  for  any  trouble  the  farmer  or 
bis  wife  might  be  put  to,  they  should  be  amply  rewarded. 
The  cottage  consisted  of  only  one  ap.artment,  divided  by  a 
hallen  or  thin  partition,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  to  protect  the  fire-place  from  the  blasts 
of  winter  ;  and  Simon  and  the  stranger  retired  to  a  small 
distance  from  the  door,  where  they  stood  and  saw  the  full 
moon  rising  in  grandeur  in  the  east.  In  vain  the  farmer 
endeavoured  to  gain  any  information  from  his  companion  of 
who  the  strangers  were,  and  whither  they  were  going.  He 
got  only  an  evasive  answer.  His  position  was  extraordinary 
and  uncomfortable.  Three  hours  had  passed  ;  no  person 
appeared  from  the  house  ;  his  unsocial  acquaintance  scarcely 
spoke  ;  a  scowl  in  his  eye,  and  a  shade  of  ferocity  in  his 
countenance,  alarmed  him  ;  his  whole  soul,  sometimes  intent 
upon  some  signal  from  the  cottage,  at  other  periods  became 
absent ;  and  he  clutched  at  the  sword  that  hung  by  his  side, 
as  if  he  meant  to  draw  it  and  attack  the  farmer,  endeavouring 
again,  in  a  husky  voice,  to  make  an  apology  for  the  incon- 
venience they  had  put  him  to.  At  length  Helen  came  to 
the  door,  and  requested  them  to  come  into  the  house,  for 
the  lady  was  now  better. 

"  What  has  she  got.?"  inquired  Simo. 
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"  Two  beautiful  boys  as  ever  I  saw,"  answered  ttie  wife ; 
'    but  one  of  them  is  dead,  and  the  mother  is  very  weak." 

While  this  and  some  other  conversation  passed  between 
the  fanner  and  his  wife,  the  man  and  the  woman  were  busy 
whispering  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  ;  but  they  at  length 
approached  the  hearth  and  partook  of  some  refreshment 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  farmer  offered  the 
female,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  use  of  their  only 
other  bed  ;  but  both  tlie  man  and  the  woman  objected  to 
'his  proposition — saying,  that  they  preferred  to  sit  by  the 
liearth  and  attend  to  their  mistress,  and  requesting  that 
their  hosts  should  retire  to  it  themselves.  This  they  did, 
and  soon  both  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  Helen  awoke  about 
two  hours  afterwards,  and,  to  her  astonishment,  found  that 
neither  of  the  two  attendants  was  in  the  cottage.  She  arose 
and  went  to  the  bed  of  tlie  sick  lady,  who  lay  apparently  in 
a  deep  and  troubled  sleep,  with  the  babe  in  her  bosom.  She 
looked  for  the  body  of  its  brother  ;  but  it  was  gone.  She 
felt  alarmed,  and  gently  awaking  Simon,  in  a  whisper  told 
him  to  arise.  He  was  soon  dressed,  and,  on  going  out, 
found  that  the  strangers  were  gone,  the  horses  were  awaj', 
and  with  them  everything  that  had  been  brought,  even  to 
the  dress  the  lady  liad  worn  upon  her  arrival.  In  great 
anxiety  they  approached  the  bed  :  the  lady  still  appeared  in 
a  deep  sleep  ;  her  breathing  was  heavj'  and  laborious ; 
every  attempt  to  awaken  her  was  in  vain ;  her  eyes  were 
opened  and  closed  unconsciousiv,  and  without  a  word  of 
utterance. 

"  Surely,"  said  Helen,  with  clasped  hands,  "that  woman 
nasna  poisoned  the  puir  young  creature  wi'  that  mixture 
she  requested  mc  to  gie  her  just  before  I  ca'ed  you  into  the 
house.  She  said  it  was  to  compose  her  to  sleep.  She  had 
offered  it  to  the  lady  hersel,  who,  being  afraid  o'  her,  wadna 
taste  it.  Then  she  gave  me  the  cup,  and  I  oflPered  it.  O 
Simon  !  what  a  piteous  look  she  threw  upon  me,  as  she 
said,  '  PVom  you  I  will  take  anything ;  you,  I  know,  will 
not  do  me  harm' — and  she  drank  it  from  my  hands. 
Surely,  surely,  I  am  not  guilty  of  her  bloody  if  death  was  in 
that  cup  '" 

Here  the  poor  woman  sank  upon  the  side  of  the  bed  in  a 
passion  of  tears,  while  Simon  stood  the  image  of  horror, 
gazing  alternately  upon  his  wife  and  the  unconscious  kidy 
in  the  bed.  Sinking  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed  for  counsel 
in  this  hour  of  distress,  and  his  mind  became  more  calm 
and  collected. 

"Helen,"  said  he,  "yon  will  not  he  afraid  to  staybythepoor 
young  creature  while  I  go  and  catch  Mally,  and  ride  as  fast 
as  she  can  carry  me  to  the  manse,  and  bring  the  minister, 
who  is  a  skilful  man,  and  who,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to  do 
something  for  the  sufferer  ;  at  least,  he  will  advise  us  what 
is  best  for  us  to  do  in  this  hour  of  need." 

"  I  will,  indeed,  be  eerie,"  answered  Helen — "  vcr_v  eerie  ; 
but  do  mak  all  the  haste  ya  can,  and  I  will  tent  baith 
mother  and  bairn  until  ye  return." 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  farmer  was  on  his  way  to  the 
manse,  and  soon,  along  with  the  minister,  on  his  return  to 
his  cottage  ;  but,  before  they  arrived,  the  victim  had  breathed 
her  last  sigh. 

Helen  was  at  the  door,  weeping  and  wringing  her  lands. 
She  blamed  herself  as  being  the  cause  of  the  young  mother's 
death  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  minister  had  prayed,  and 
assured  her  that  no  guilt  could  attach  to  her,  that  she 
became  composed.  On  his  way  to  the  cottage,  the  f;u-mer 
liad  informed  him  of  every  circumstance,  as  far  as  it  had 
happened  under  his  own  eye : — That  the  young  lady  had 
been  very  ill  ;  that  the  female  appeai-ed  expert  at  her  duty, 
and  kept  Helen  as  much  at  a  distance  from  her  patient  as  she 
could ;  that  the  young  creature  wished  her  much  to  be  near 
Ler,  as  if  she  had  something  to  communicate ;  but  the  attend- 
ant always  told  her,  in  a  harsh  manner,  that  it  was  improper 
for  her  to  speak,  and  found  always  some  excuse  to  send  her 


from  the  bedside  ;  that  the  lady  appeared  to  be  in  great 
awe  of  her  ;  and  that  the  first  bo)-,  the  one  that  was  alive 
Helen  kept  at  the  hearth  until  the  other  carae ;  that  she  heard 
it  cry  once,  and  inquired  what  it  was,  when  the  assistant 
said  it  was  also  a  boy,  but  dead,  and  she  threw  it  from  her 
upon  the  bed ;  that,  after  a  time,  she  took  a  vial  from  her 
pocket,  and  poured  it  into  a  cup,  requesting  the  lady  to 
drink  it,  as  it  was  a  composing  draught,  but  she  put  it  away 
from  her ;  and  that  the  poor  murdered  creature  was  per. 
suaded  by  Helen  to  accept  it  at  her  hands. 

The  minister  having  drawn  up  a  circumstantial  detail  of 
all  the  circumstances  as  narrated,  bade  the  sorrowing  couple 
adieu,  and  departed,  to  send  one  of  his  maids  to  assist 
Helen,  and  to  stay  with  her  through  the  day.  He  vowed 
to  make  the  horrid  transaction  as  public  as  possible,  in 
hopes  of  discovering  the  two  wretches  and  their  employer, 
and  promised  to  call  in  the  evening,  and  direct  what  was 
further  to  be  done.  He  rode  direct  to  Mid-Calder ;  and,  on 
inquiry  at  the  hostelrie,  if  any  such  travellers  had  been 
there  the  day  before,  found  that  they  had  passed  through 
the  town,  only  stopping  to  bait  their  horses,  and  no  particu- 
lar attention  had  been  paid  to  them  bv  the  landlord  of  the 
house.  Here  liis  inquiries  necessarilv  terminated.  In  the 
meantime,  Helen  and  her  assistant  had  been  employed  lay- 
ing out  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  woman,  and  tending  the 
orphan  boy.  Tied  by  a  silken  cord,  a  curious  gold  ring 
of  massive  workmanship  was  suspended  from  her  neck,  and 
lay  resting  upon  her  bosom. 

"A  true-love- gift,"  ejaculated  Helen,  "  an  exchange  o' 
plighted  faiths.  Deiirlyhad  you  loved  the  giver,  for,  even  in 
sore  distress  and  death,  it  lay  upon  thy  bosom.  Cruelly  has 
your  love  been  requited  ;  but  rest  in  peace-^your  sorrows 
are  past.  I  will  keep  this  for  your  babe,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
can  speak,  I  will  tell  him  where  1  found  it.  I  fear  it  will 
be  a'  I  will  ever  be  able  to  inform  him  of  either  father  or 
mother."  She  then  placed  the  ring  in  her  own  bosom,  un- 
til she  could  shew  it  to  her  husband ;  renewed  her  offices  to 
the  dead ;  took  the  babe  in  her  lap,  and,  weeping  over  it, 
resolved,  as  slie  thought  of  its  desolate  state,  without  a 
relation  in  the  world,  that,  so  long  as  she  had  life,  she  would 
be  a  parent  to  it — for  death  had  been  a  spoiler  in  her  own 
f;unily  of  three  sons,  all  of  whom  it  had  been  her  misfor- 
tune to  bury. 

The  minister  arrived  again  in  the  evening.  The)-  shewed 
him  the  ring,  and  told  where  it  had  been  found.  He  ex- 
amined it  closely;  but  there  were  neither  armorial  bearings 
nor  cypher  upon  it,  to  lead  even  to  a  guess  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  had  belonged — yet  the  make  and  chasing  were 
peculiar,  and  might  lead  a  person  who  had  once  examined 
it  to  remember  it.  The  mother  was  interred ;  the  babe, 
baptized  by  the  name  of  William,  put  out  to  nurse ;  and 
the  usual  routine  of  the  cottage  once  more  restored.  The 
boy  grew  up  under  the  roof  of  his  kind  protectors.  To  his 
education  the  minister  paid  particul;\r  attention,  and  was 
proud  of  his  pupil — for  William  Wallace,  as  he  was  called, 
did  honour  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was 
quick  to  learn,  yet  his  mind  was  not  given  to  literary  pur- 
suits— for  he  delighted  in  feats  of  strife,  and  dwelt  with 
rapture  on  the  feats  of  the  warrior.  Sir  William  Wallace 
was  the  hero  of  his  youthful  imagination — and  he  longed 
to  be  of  man's  stature,  only  that  he  might  be  a  soldier. 
Thus  years  rolled  on :  William  was  now  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  the  labour  of  the  farm,  in  which  he  engaged,  was 
irksome  to  him  ;  yet  he  restrained  his  inclinations,  and 
toiled  on  for  his  benefactors,  who  had  both  become  so  frail 
that  they  required  his  aid.  By  the  time  he  arrived  at  his 
twentieth  year,  his  foster  parents  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  and  left  him  possessor  of  their  little  wealth. 
When  spring  returned,  he  made  known  to  his  benefactor, 
the  minister,  his  resolution  of  leaving  the  moor  and  going 
into  the  busy  world-     The  stock  was  turned  into  cash,  and 
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Williiini,  biaciinf;  a  long  adieu  (0  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
set  off  for  the  capital,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  of  the 
good  min  for  his  success.  Since  the  death  of  his  protec- 
tors he  had  worn  his  mother's  ring,  and  he  had  a  vague 
hope  that  it  might,  by  some  >vuy  or  other,  load  to  a  discovery 
of  his  parents,  and  enable  him  to  avengp  Iier  murder.  All 
the  mild  lessons  of  Lis  teacher  upon  this  ])oint  had  beeu 
vain.  His  mind  dwelt  with  a  gloomy  satisfaction  upon  a 
just  retribution.  At  times  his  feelings  I'ose  to  agonj- — the 
idea  that  the  guilty  individual  might  be  his  own  parent, 
often  flashed  across  his  mind  and  made  him  love  his  igno- 
rance ;  but,  nature  prevailing,  his  wonted  desire  recurred 
again,  and,  musing  thus,  he  rode  on  towards  Edinburgh, 
now  with  the  reins  resting  upon  his  horse's  neck  ;  and  then, 
when  urged  by  his  troubled  mind,  urging  forward  his  steed. 
He  stopped  at  the  borders  of  the  moor,  and  turned  towards 
the  scenes  so  dear  to  him,  where  he  had  passed  what  of  his 
life  had  gone  by  in  innocence  and  peace.  For  the  first 
time,  he  felt  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  a  few  involuntary  tears 
♦ell  from  his  eyes — a  token  of  regret  due  to  the  memory  of 
leparted  worth,  and  a  pleasing  recollection  of  scenes  en- 
deared to  him  by  many  tender  associations.  Thus  in  pen- 
sive meditation  he  rode  on,  undetermined  as  to  his  future 
mode  of  life.  Prior  to  his  setting  out,  everything  had  ap- 
peared to  liis  imagination  of  easy  execution  ;  but  now  he 
began  to  encounter  difficulties  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
before  ;  and  the  sight  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  reached  be- 
fore nightfall,  did  not  diminish  tbeni.  The  vastness  of  the 
city  overpowered  him  ;  the  stateliness  of  the  buildings  ap- 
peared to  him  the  work  of  giants  ;  and  he  almost  shrank 
from  entering  it,  through  a  feeling  of  his  own  littleness.  In 
his  approach,  his  eyes  IkuI  been  constantlj-  fixed  upon  the 
buildings  of  the  Castle,  perched  high  above  the  town,  and 
crowning  the  almost  circular,  bold,  and  craggy  rocks  on 
which  it  stands.  Along  the  line  of  houses  to  the  East, 
that  stretched  farther  than  his  eye  could  trace,  the  setting 
sun  threw  his  departing  rays,  and  innumerable  windows 
glanced  like  burnished  gold ;  while  the  diadem-shaped 
spire  of  St  Giles',  towering  above  all,  in  the  ceatre,  seemed 
to  proclaim  her  the  queen  of  cities.  With  all  the  impa- 
tience of  youth,  he  urged  on  his  horse,  expecting  to  see  all 
the  inhabitants  of  so  fliir  a  place  themselves  fair.  But 
scarce  had  he  entered  the  West-Port  Gate  when  his  feel- 
ings were  shocked  to  witness,  on  every  side,  squalid  misery 
.nud  wretchedness,  and  every  token  of  poverty  and  vice. 
He  put  up  for  the  night  at  one  of  the  many  inns  of  the 
Grassmarket ;  and,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  he  had  al- 
ready seen,  retired  to  bed. 

Early  next  morning,  he  ai'ose,  dressed,  and  sallied  forth 
to  gratify  his  curiosity ;  but,  with  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  communicate  the  feelings  that  every  new  object 
awakened,  he  felt  solitary  among  the  surrounding  crowds. 
On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  as  he  walked  in  the 
Bleadows,  he  observed,  among  the  crowd  of  well-dressed 
pedestrians  that  thronged  the  walks,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  eyed  him  with  marked  attention.  A\'illiiim's  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  he  threw  himself  again  in  his  way.  The 
old  gentleman  bowed. 

"  1  beg  pardon,"  said  he — "ma)'  I  be  so  bold  as  to  request 
your  name  ? — for  I  feel  as  if  you  and  I  had  not  now  met  for 
the  first  time.  Yet  it  cannot  be  ;  for  it  is  now  above  twenty 
years  since  that  time,  and  you  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
that  time  old." 

"  My  name  is  William  Wallace,"  answered  William,  with 
ti  beating  heart.  '  I  never  had  the  honour  to  see  you  until 
ko-day." 

"  Wallace  ?  Wallace  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  musing. 
"  No — my  friend's  name  was  not  Wallace  ;  we  were  both  of 
Monro's  regiment — his  name  was  Seaton  ;  but  the  likeness 
was  so  strong  that  you  must  excuse  me  for  addressing 
TOU." 


AVilliam's  heart  sank — he  remained  silent  for  a  few 
minutes — his  face  was  alternately  flushed  and  pale — a  new 
train  of  ideas  crowded  upon  his  mind — he  wished  to  speak, 
but  he  could  not  find  utterance — wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
bandkerehief,  and  went  tlirough  the  other  forms  of  confu- 
sion and  bashfulness.  His  new  acquaintance  bioked  upon 
him,  much  surprised  at  his  emotion  ;  and,  with  an  energy 
bordering  on  violence,  seized  bis  hand. 

"  Young  man,"  said  lie,  "  that  ring  was  once  the  pro- 
perty of  niv  friend  :  how  came  you  by  it?  He  valued  it 
above  all  things,  nor  would  he  have  jiarted  with  it  but  with 
life.  At  this  moment,  I  almost  think  the  last  long  twenty 
years  of  my  life  a  dream,  and  that  I  am  still  a  captain  in 
Jlonro's  regiment.  You  must  come  and  dine  with  me, 
and  explain  how  this  came  into  your  possession." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  AVilliam.  "  It  is  a  sad  account 
I  have  to  give,  and  I  am  most  impatient  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  possessor.  Alas  !  I  fear  I  must  feel  too  great  an 
interest  in  him." 

"  The  early  friend  I  allude  to,"  replied  the  old-  man, 
"  was  an  honour  to  his  country.  A  braver  or  more  gene- 
rous heart,  no  officer  in  the  army  possessed.  This  you  will 
acknowledge  when  I  have  told  you  all.  Alas  !  poor  Seaton  ! 
shall  I  ever  see  you  again  .''" 

Thus  conversing,  they  reached  the  house  of  Colonel 
Gordon,  one  of  the  principal  flats  of  a  house  in  the  High 
Street.  After  they  had  dined,  William  gave  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  bis  birth  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  a  modest 
outline  of  himself.  His  hearer  listened  to  him  with  the 
greatest  interest,  only  interrupting  him  at  the  account  of  his 
mother's  death  by  an  exclamation  of  horror 

"  Henry  Seaton,"  he  cried,  "  had  no  hand  in  this,  I 
could  pledge  my  head  for  him.  I  am  strongly  impressed, 
3'oung  man,  with  the  idea,  that  my  friend  has  been  cruelly 
injured,  and  his  generous  heart  wounded  past  recovery  by 
this  deed  of  darkness.  Savage  monsters  !  worse  than  de- 
mons I  would  to  God  I  had  you  in  my  power!"  And  he 
walked  about  the  room  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement. 
"  William,"  said  he  again,  ''  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  the 
son  of  Henry  Seaton,  my  more  than  brother  ;  and,  so  far 
as  is  in  ray  power,  I  shall  assist  you  in  the  discovery  of  your 
parents,  and  avenge  the  murder  of  your  mother.  I  shall 
now  give  you  my  story  : — I  was  an  ensign  in  Monro's  regi- 
ment of  Scots,  sewing  in  Flanders,  when  your  father  (for 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  such)  joined  us,  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1706,  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Ramilies.  AVe  were  both  of  the  same  company,  and  of 
congenial  minds ;  so  that  we  soon  became  bosom  friends, 
and  were  ever  as  niueb  as  possible  in  each  other's  society. 
In  battle  we  fought  side  by  side,  without  being  jealous  of 
each  other's  fame.  In  our  first  battle,  that  of  Ramilies,  the 
Scots  had  more  than  their  share  of  the  loss,  and  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  shot  in  the  leg  early  in  the  action.  When 
I  fell,  your  father  saved  nie  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
and  bore  me  out  of  the  line  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life ; 
for  we  were,  at  the  time,  pressed  by  a  strong  division  of  the 
French.  I  soon  recovered,  and  joined  the  ranks,  when  our 
friendship,  if  possible,  was  stronger  than  ever.  At  the 
battle  of  Oudenard,  where  we  drove  the  French  from  their 
trenches,  your  father  k-d  on  his  men,  over  the  works,  with 
too  much  eagerness,  and  was  not  supported  for  a  time,  as 
the  enemy  sprung  a  mine  and  made  the  ditch  impassable, 
killing  and  wounding  a  great  many  of  the  advancing  column. 
Bravely  did  he  and  his  handful  of  Scots  stand  their  ground, 
surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  imnibers  ;  but  they  were 
dropping  fast,  for  they  fought  hand  to  band,  and  they  were 
so  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  hemmed  in,  that  they  could 
not  fire,  for  fear  of  killing  their  own  men.  I  saw  the 
perilous  situation  of  my  friend  ;  with  the  greatest  efforts,  I 
and  a  few  noble  countrymen  got  clambered  up  to  their 
rescue      At  our  arrival,  there  were  not  more  than  six  o< 
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them  upon  tlieir  feet — all  were  covered  with  wounds  and 
spent  with  fatigue.  Your  father  still  raged  like  a  lion  in 
the  toils — all  swords  were  aimed  at  him — he  seemed  invul- 
nerable. I  had  reached  his  side,  when  a  severe  wound  laid 
him  Insensible  at  my  feet;  but  I  stood  over  him,  and, 
hacked  by  my  brave  followers,  we  fought  till  the  French 
gave  way  before  the  numbers  of  our  troops  that  had  forced 
the  works  and  poured  in  on  every  side.  I  raised  him  up — 
the  blood  streamed  from  his  side — he  appeared  to  be  dead 
' — his  eyes  were  closed — I  placed  my  band  upon  his  hreast 
— all  appeared  still — then  mournfully  I  supported  his  head 
on  my  knee,  and  saw  his  eyelids  move,  and  then  a  faint 
heaving  of  the  breast.  I  snatched  the  canteen  of  a  dead 
soldier  that  lay  by  my  side  ;  there  was  some  wine  in  it ;  I 
applied  it  to  his  lips — he  opened  his  eyes." 

"  '  Edward,'  said  he,  '  I  thank  you.  I  fear  my  career  of 
j.lory  is  run.  I  hope  we  have  heat  the  enemy.  I  die  con- 
tent.    Farewell !'     And  he  sank  again  into  insensibility. 

"  All  this  had  passed  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  minutes. 
The  enemy  had  made  a  fresh  stand,  and  were  forcing  our 
troops  back  upon  the  intrenchments.  J  gently  laid  him 
down,  and,  rallying  the  men  who  were  retreating,  again 
forced  them  back.  The  enemy  began  to  give  way  in  all 
directions,  and  we  followed  up  our  advantage  until  the 
order  for  ceasing  the  pursuit  was  given.  For  a  time  I 
had  forgot  everything,  in  the  impetuosity  of  battle ;  but, 
after  rallying  my  company,  and  marching  back  to  our  camp, 
I  took  a  file  of  men,  and  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  I 
had  left  my  friend.  I  looked  for  some  time  in  vain.  So 
active  had  been  the  work  of  the  pillagers  that  followed  the 
camp,  that  the  dead  and  the  dying  had  been  stripped  ;  and 
hy  the  countenance  alone  could  one  discover  a  fiiend  from 
a  foe.  I  examined  every  face  amidst  a  heap  of  dead  bodies, 
and  discovered  my  friend.  Life  was  not  yet  extinct.  I  had 
him  removed  to  my  tent,  and  went  for  a  surgeon,  who  exa- 
mined and  dressed  his  wound,  but  gave  me  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  lie  was  carefully  removed  into  Oudenard, 
where  our  hospitals  were  established,  and  for  some  days  his 
life  was  despaired  of;  but  youth  and  a  good  constitution 
prevailed,  and  he  again  bade  fair  for  life  and  happiness. 
As  soon  as  he  was  enabled  to  converse,  I  was  at  my  usual 
place  by  his  bedside,  when,  after  thanking  me  for  his  pre- 
servation, he  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
his  ring,  which  had  been  torn  from  his  finger  by  the  pillagers. 

"  I  had,  until  now,  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  this 
bauble  ;  but  remembered,  when  he  spoke  of  it,  of  having 
seen  at  all  times  a  ring  upon  his  finger.  I  expressed  my 
concern  at  his  loss,  but  said,  that  it  ought  not  to  give 
him  so  much  concern,  at  a  time  when  a  miraculously  spared 
life  called  for  his  gratitude  to  God. 

"  '  I  value  it  next  to  life  itself,'  was  his  reply,  'for  it  was 
the  gift  of  my  mother,  and  had  been  in  our  family  for  ages. 
Publish  among  the  sutlers,  my  good  friend,  that  fiftj'  dol- 
lars will  be  given  for  the  ring,  upon  its  delivery  to  me ;  and 
twenty  dollars  to  any  one  who  will  give  information  that 
will  lead  to  its  recovery.' 

"I  promised, and  left  him, consoled  with  the  hopes  of  again 
getting  the  jewel ;  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  friend 
too  profuse  in  his  offer.  I  immediately  published  in  the 
camp,  a  reward  of  ten  dollars  for  the  ring,  or  five  for  anv 
information  to  lead  to  its  recovery,  and  next  morning  the 
ring  was  delivered,  and  the  ten  dollars  paid  to  one  of  the 
fiends  in  human  shape,  that,  like  vultures,  follow  in  the 
track  of  war.  My  fingers  itched  to  cut  the  ruffian  down  ; 
but  I  restrained  myself.  I  paid  him  the  promised  reward 
with  a  hearty  curse — the  word  of  a  soldier  is  sacred ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  I  examined  the  bauble  so  minutely, 
that  I  never  can  forget  if.  I  never  saw  joy  more  vividly 
expressed  than  when  he  placed  it  upon  his  emaciated  finger, 
and  said  I  had  given  him  a  medicine  that  would  quicklv 
recover  him. 


"  '  Shade  of  my  sainted  mother,'  he  ejaculated,  '  I  have 
still  thy  latest  gift,  and  it  shall  be  parted  with  only  with 
my  latest  breath.'  And  he  kissel  it  lervertly  as  ne 
spoke. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was  convalescent,  and 
again  joined  the  regiment.  Each  ofiicer  had  received  one 
step  of  promotion,  and  our  duties  went  on  in  the  usual 
routine,  though  we  were  principally  occupied  in  foraging 
parties.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  provisions  nere 
scarce.    Henry  had  the  command  of  a  strong  foraging  party  ;  . , 

and,  on  one  occasion,  he  came  in  his  route  to  a  large  farm- 
house, where  he  hoped  to  obtain  supplies.  Approaching  the 
house,  he  heard  cries  of  distress  and  supplication  in  female 
voices.  He  put  his  men  into  rapid  motion,  and  rushed  for- 
ward alone.  Passing  a  thick  fence,  he  saw  a  party  of  Dutch 
soldiers,  who  had  anticipated  him,  and  some  of  whom  were 
at  the  door,  guarding  it ;  but  the  greater  part  were  within 
the  house.  The  cries  became  more  piteous  and  piercing. 
He  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  past  the  sentinels  at  the  door, 
who  attempted  to  prevent  him  ;  but  the  view  of  his  men 
coming  up  unnerved  them.  A  scene  of  horror  met  his 
eyes :  the  male  inmates  of  the  house  were  bound,  and 
soldiers  were  standing  over  them,  read_y  to  plunge  thei. 
baj'onets  into  their  bosoms  at  the  least  movement,  while 
others  were  proceeding  to  acts ;  of  violence  towards  the 
females.  With  a  voice  of  thunder,  he  commanded  them  to 
desist,  and,  seizing  the  officer,  hurled  him  from  the  terrified 
and  fainting  daughter  of  the  farmer.  The  Dutchman,  in 
rage,  drew  and  made  a  furious  lounge  at  -him,  which  he 
parried  ;  and  his  men  entering  at  the  same  time,  they  drove 
the  others  out  of  the  house.  My  friend,  in  French,  retjuested 
the  Dutchman  to  follow  his  men ;  but  he  refused,  and 
challenged  him  to  single  combat,  for  the  insult  he  said 
he  had  received  at  his  hands — adding  some  opprobrious 
epithets,  which  roused  the  choler  of  the  brave  Englishman. 
In  an  instant,  they  were  engaged  hand  to  hand ;  but  short 
was  the  strife — the  Dutchman  fell  dead  on  the  scene  of  his 
violence,  and  his  mcu  returned  to  the  camp,  and  made  a 
complaint  against  Monro's  regiment,  which  was  like  to  have 
led  to  some  serious  consequences  ;  but,  after  your  father  stat- 
ing the  circumstances  to  the  colonel,  the  latter  waited  upon 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the 
affair. 

"  The  last  act.v^n  we  were  in  together,  we  both  escaped 
unhurt ;  yet  it  wai  -he  bloodiest  one  we  had  ever  heen  in. 
Of  all  the  honours  ot  Malplaquet,  the  !Monroeshad  their  full 
share  ;  for.  although  the  Duke  did  not  like  the  Scots,  and 
used  at  times  to  throw  a  sarcasm  at  their  country,  he  always 
gave  them  a  situation  of  danger,  either  from  dislike  or  a 
reliance  on  their  courage.  About  twelve  months  after 
Malplaquet,  your  father  left  the  service  and  retired  into 
France.  Peace  was  now  evidently  at  hand,  and  an  armis- 
tice had  been  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  several  of  the  allies 
of  the  English  ;  and  our  gallant  leader  was  now  in  disgrace. 
Much  as  Henry  Seaton  and  I  esteemed  each  other  in  ail 
other  points,  we  had  no  fellowship  in  politics.  I  was 
and  am  a  AVhig  ;  he,  a  Tory  of  the  first  water — a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  exiled  family;  yet,  high  asparties  ran  at  this  time 
in  cities,  we  had  no  differences  in  the  camp,  where  each  re- 
spected his  neighbour's  opinion,  nor  overvalued  his  own.  The 
last  letter  I  received  from  him  was  about  twelve  months  after 
we  parted.  It  was  dated  St  Germain's.  He  said,  and  in 
a  mysterious  sort  of  way,  half-earnest,  half-jest,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  we  might  meet,  to  try  the  force  of  our  different 
opinions.  I,  at  the  time,  only  laughed  at  it,  and  returned, 
for  answer,  that  I  had  no  doubt  we  would  both  do  our  best, 
and  leave  the  issue  to  the  Disposer  of  events.  Soon  after, 
Star's  ill-concerted  rebellion  took  place,  in  which  I  have  no 
doubt  your  father  was  an  active  agent;  but  I  have,  since 
this  last  letter,  lost  all  trace  of  him.  Your  being  born  in 
the  year  'IG  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he  must  havf 
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ninviiod  your  mother  :ibout(?ic  time  of  the  liobellion,  cither 
ill  SiolhinJ  or  France." 

That  Henry  Scaton  was  his  father,  William  earnestly 
prayed  ;  hut  how  was  ho  to  ascertain  this  fact  ?  He  knew 
not;  neithcrcouhl  his  kind  host  assist  him.  The  lapse  of  timi^ 
was  so  great,  that,  in  all  probability,  he  was  dead  ;  and,  with 
a  mind  worse  at  ease  than  it  had  ever  been,  he  took  leave 
of  the  Colonel,  promising  to  call  again  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  following  day,  to  consult  what  steps  he  should  take  to 
follow  out  the  information  he  had  so  unexpectedly  acquired. 
He  reached  the  inn,  and  retired  to  rest ;  but  sleep  had  lied 
his  pillow.  A  thousand  ideas  crowded  his  mind  ;  method 
after  method  was  canvassed,  each  for  a  tiine  offering  assured 
success,  but,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  being  rejected. 
Day  dawned,  and  found  him  as  unresolved  as  when  he  left 
Colonel  Gordon.  As  soon  as  it  was  consistent  with  pro. 
priety,  he  waited  upon  the  Colonel,  by  whom  he  was  greeted 
heart  iiy- 

"  Well,  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  the  fruit  of  your  invention 
for  tracing  out  your  father,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  has 
occurred  to  me  as  the  best  mode  of  procedure  V 

AVilliam,  without  hesitation,  told  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  his  utter  inability  to  think  of  any  feasible  plan,  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  do  not  wonder  at  what  yon  tell  me," 
replied  the  Colonel.  "  Before  many  years  go  over  your  head, 
vou  and  the  worhl  will  be  better  acquainted.  jMy  own  opi- 
nion is,  that  you  must  forthwith  proceed  to  France,  where 
you  will  find  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
young  Charles  Edward  is  easy  of  access  to  Scotchmen,  for 
iie  is  anxious  to  make  adherents  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he,  or  others  of  his  followers,  will  be  able  to  give  you  every 
information  about  Henry  Seat^n.  But  you  must  beware 
how  you  acquit  yourself,  lest  they  cajole  you  into  their 
party  ;  for,  if  your  father  be  alive  and  acknowledge  you, 
the  trial  will  be  greater  than  you  are  aware,  to  resist 
him." 

"  1  will  at  once  follow  vour  wise  counsel,"  replied  Wil- 
liam. "  1  trust — nav,  niv  heart  tells  me  I  shall  be  sue 
cessful.  Of  my  ever  being  an  adherent  of  the  Stuart 
family,  I  have  no  fears.  Before  that  can  happen,  I  must 
first  forget  all  1  have  ever  learned,  from  my  first  dawn  of 
reason,  up  to  this  present  moment.  The  first  tears  of  sor- 
row I  ever  shed  were  for  the  woes  of  others,  drawn  forth  bv 
the  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  my  foster  parent's  father,  who 
suffered  for  the.  cause  of  truth,  near  the  very  spot  where  I 
now  lodge.  The  worthy  minister  to  whom  1  am  indebted 
for  all  the  learning  I  possess,  had  also  some  share  in  my 
politics.  Nay,  do  not  smile,  when  I  say  he  had  political 
opinions.  He  spiritualized  everything.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  a  type  of  the  Stuart  family.  The  Babylonish  king, 
driven  out  from  men,  was  only  an  emblem  of  their  expulsion, 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  his  being 
restored  was  only  the  fortune  of  Charles  II. ;  but,  as  he 
continued  in  idolatry  after  his  restoration,  so  did  Charles, 
ifter  his  subscribing  the  Covenant  at  Scone ;  and,  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's family  were  destroyed,  so  are  the  Stuarts  cut 
off  from  the  throne  for  ever.  To  the  whole  of  this,  I  do  not 
subscribe  ;  but  my  aversion  to  the  fiimily  of  the  Stuarts,  I 
can  never  overcome." 

•'  Jly  young  friend,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  I  am  not  one 
to  quarrel  with  any  one  for  his  opinion  ;  but  I  rejoice  to 
find  we  are  of  one  mind.  I  will  accompany  you  to  Leith, 
and  we  will  make  inquiries  if  there  is  any  vessel  there  likely 
soon  to  sail  for  France." 

They  accordinglv  proceeded  to  Leith,  where  tney  found 
there  was  a  brig  to  sail  in  the  coarse  of  a  week  or  two  for 
Bourdeaux,  to  bring  home  a  cargo  of  wine.  There  were  also 
Rcveral  vessels  to  sail  in  a  few  davs,  for  different  ports  in 
Holland  ;  but  the  Colonel  advised  W  illiani  to  agree  with 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  fur  Bourdeaux — which  he  did  ;  and, 


having  never  seen  the  sea  but  at  a  distance,  nor  a  vessel  in 
his  life,  his  friend,  to  oblige  him,  lingered  on  the  shore,  and 
examined  them  with  him.  In  this  manner,  the  lime  pa.ssed 
They  dined  iu  Leith,  and  again  walked  about  the  shore, 
enjoying  the  delightful  scene.  The  shades  of  evening  were 
beginning  to  approach,  when  they  resumed  their  way  back 
to  the  city.  They  bad  reached  about  half-wav  to  the 
Abbey-Hill,  when  two  men  ruslw d  from  behind  the  fence, 
and,  presenting  pistols  to  their  brea.st8,  demanded  tbeir 
money  or  tbeir  lives. 

"  Ho,  mv  good  fellows,  not  .so  fast !"  exclaimed  the  Co- 
lonel, and  drew  his  sword.  AVilliam  did  the  same.  One  of 
ihe  villains  fired,  and  wounded  the  Colonel  in  the  right 
shoulder.  William,  at  the  same  moment,  plunged  his  sword 
into  bis  side,  and  he  fell.  The  other  ruffian  Hed,  pursued 
by  William  ;  but  he  escaped.  He  then  hastened  to  his 
friend,  who  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  the  wounded 
robber  beside  him.  William  inquired  if  he  was  much  in- 
jured. 

"  No,  Seaton,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  it  is  only  a  flesh 
wound,  for  I  can  wield  my  sword  yet."  And  he  raised  it  up, 
and  pointing  it  at  the  breast  of  the  fallen  wretch,  who  lay 
groaning  at  his  feet — "  We  must  secure  him,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel ;  "  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  our  guard  again.st  his 
cowardly  associate.  If  he  could  walk,  I  would  know  how 
to  act  with  him  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  carry  the  base  car- 
rion. Indeed,  my  arm  bleeds,  and  is  getting  stiff ;  other- 
wise I  would  dispatch  him  where  he  lies,  and  save  the 
hangman  his  labour." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  dispatch  me  !"  cried  the 
man.  "  I  will  try  to  walk ;  I  would  not  be  cut  oft"  so  sud- 
denly. In  mercv,  spare  me,  even  for  a  few  hours.  I  am 
unfit  to  die  ;  yet  1  feel  life  ebbing  fast." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  but  was  sinking  again,  when  Wil- 
liam's pity  overcoming  his  anger,  he  supported  him.  The 
wretch  looked  in  his  face,  uttered  a  scream  of  horror,  and 
sank  senseless  in  his  arms.  He  looked  to  the  Colonel  in 
astonishment.  The  latter  looked  narrowly  into  the  face  of 
the  robber,  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  mused, 
as  if  recalling  something  to  his  memory,  but  spake  not. 

Two  men  now  came  up  to  them,  and  assisted  them  to 
carry  the  bod}'  to  the  nearest  house,  «'liere  a  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  and  intimation  given  to  the  authorities,  who  were 
all  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alacrity — stimulated,  doubtless, 
by  the  Porteous  mob,  which  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
months  before.  Until  the  surgeon  arrived,  William,  by  the 
directions  of  the  Colonel,  bound  up  his  shoulder.  What  the 
Colonel  called  a  scratch,  appeared  to  him  a  serious  wound  ; 
for  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  muscle  of  his  arm. 
They  proceeded  to  stanch  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
side  of  their  prisoner,  when  the  surgeon  arrived  ;  who, 
after  having  examined  it,  at  once  declared  it  mortal,  and 
that  the  man  had  not  many  hours  to  live.  After  some  time, 
he  succeeded  in  restoring  sensibility  to  the  sufferer.  lie 
opened  his  eyes — fixed  them  on  William,  who  was  assisting 
the  surgeon  in  his  efforts — a  fearful  change  came  over  him — 
he  groaned,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  shrieked,  and  closed 
them  again.  A  sudden  recollection  had  come  over  the  Co- 
i  lonel. 

"  I  cannot  be  mistaken,"  said  he :  "  I  have  seen  him  be- 
fore ;  but  when  or  « here  I  cannot  say,  unless  he  was  one 
of  my  company  in  Monro's  regiment." 

At  the  mention  of  ^lonro's  regiment,  the  wretched  mar. 
shuddered — his  eve  fell  upon  the  ring  upon  William's  hand, 
as  he  held  up  the  candle  by  the  bedside — the  sweat  stooJ 
in  large  drops  upon  his  forehead — he  would  have  started  up, 
but  was  restrained. 

"  Nay,  then,  since  I  am  discovered,"  he  cried,  "  I  will 
confess  all  to  you,  my  injured  and  betrayed  master.  I  see 
the  Colonel  recollects  me  ;  but  I  am  surprised  you  do  not 
remember  vour  old  servant..  Alick  lirowu." 
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"  Wlio  was  your  master  ?"  exclaimed  William,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Captain  Henry  Seaton — yourself,"  said  the  man.  "  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  That  ring — your  height  and  counte- 
nance. You  are,  I  am  happy  to  see,  much  improved  since 
I  last  saw  you — time  appears  to  have  made  no  change." 

"  Know  yoa.  aught  of  Henry  Seaton  ?"  demanded  the 
Colonel ;  while  William  stood  mute  in  astonishment  and 
surprise. 

"  If  this  is  not  my  old  master  wliom  I  see,"  said  the  man, 
"  who  can  he  he  ?  IMy  mind  is  tilled  with  guilt  and 
remorse.  Die  I  must,  either  of  this  wound,  or  by  the 
law — for  me  there  is  no  hope  here  or  hereafter."  And  he 
groaned  and  ground  his  teeth  in  despair,  while  the  surgeon 
bade  h.im  prepare  for  death,  as  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live.  The  officers  entered,  and  claimed  him  as  their  pri- 
soner. The  villain  once  more  arose  in  his  mind.  "  Ha  !"  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  have  bilked  you  yet.  I  have  a  sufficient  bail 
in  my  side  to  rescue  me  out  of  your  hands."  The  eifort  to 
speak  now  became  more  difficult ;  his  voice  sank  into  whis- 
pers ;  he  appeared  to  be  dying.  Remorse  again  roused  him  ; 
and,  turning  his  head,  he  inquired  who  William  was  ? 
The  Colonel  told  him.  He  became  more  dreadfully  agi- 
tated, and  groaned  in  anguish,  till  the  officers  of  justice 
looked  upon  him  in  horror. 

"  I  can  doubt  no  longer,"  he  cried.  "  It  is  too  true. 
There  is  a  God  that  governs  all  !  Mercy,  mercy  !  How 
shall  I  appear  before  Him,  covered  with  the  blood  of  his 
creatures  ?  Let  me  perform  the  only  act  now  in  my  power — 
to  atone  for  the  past.  Young  man,  you  are  the  son  of  my 
noble  and  injured  master.  After  he  left  the  array  in 
Flanders,  I  accompanied  him  to  France,  wliere  he  lived  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  royal  exiles  and  their  follow- 
ers for  several  months ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  and 
two  other  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  me,  set  out  for  Scot- 
land on  a  secret  mission  to  the  disaffected,  preparatory  to  the 
preconcerted  rising.  We  remained  concealed  for  several 
months,  in  the  houses  of  those  whom  we  knew  to  be  ad- 
herents to  the  cause  we  were  embarked  in.  At  the  house 
of  Lord  Somerville  we  remained  for  a  long  time,  where  my 
master  won  the  afFections  of  his  daughter,  and  proposed 
for  her  ;  but  his  Lordship  objected  to  their  union  at  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  With 
the  consent  of  Helen,  they  were,  however,  privately  married; 
and  soon  after  wc  set  out  for  Aboyne,  and  joined  in  the 
unfortunate  affair.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  but  escaped  by  my  assistance,  and  got  safe  to  our 
camp.  The  Prince  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  embarked  when 
all  hopes  of  success  were  cut  off",  and  I  was  sent  back  to  the 
house  of  his  wife's  father,  to  bring  her  to  her  husband, 
who  had  remained  concealed  in  the  Highlands,  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  It  ^^■as  arranged,  through  me,  that, 
as  soon  as  he  had  received  remittances  from  France,  I  was 
to  conduct  her  to  the  coast  of  Argyle,  by  Glasgow  and  the 
Clyde.  It  was  far  on  in  the  summer  before  he  could  get 
nil  the  arrangenrents  made.  His  wife,  who  expected  ia  a 
few  weeks  to  be  confined,  and  concealed  her  situation  with 
difficulty,  became  most  urgent.  Early  in  the  month  of 
September,  she  escaped  unseen  from  her  father's  house,  and 
joined  me  at  the  appointed  place,  accompanied  by  a  fiend 
in  woman's  shape,  the  agent  whom  I  bad  employed  to  carry 
on  our  intercourse.  She  had  been  a  follower  of  the  camp, 
and,  by  the  little  service  for  which  I  paid  her  well,  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  simple  Ileltn  We  rode  as  fast 
as  the  lady's  circumstances  would  admit,  uidy  baiting  twice 
for  a  short  time,  in  secret  places.  It  was  then  that  the  devil 
first  assailed  me  in  the  person  of  this  woman.  She  told 
me  what  a  quantity  of  money  and  jewels  the  lady  had  in 
her  valise,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  get  all  into  our 
possession.  I  shuddered  at  the  very  idea,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  her  upon  the  spot.     Sire  laughed    and  said  it  was 


all  a  jest ;  but  it  took  hold  of  my  mind  during  the  course  ot 
our  journey,  and  she  judged  by  my  looks,  I  suppose,  tliat 
I  was  now  more  fit  for  her  purpose.  We  conversed  about 
it ;  the  idea  became  familiar ;  but  I  shuddered  at  blood. 
She  said  there  would  be  none  shed.  Still  I  could  r.  ' 
consent — neither  was  I  sufficiently  averse.  The  poor  la'. 
was  taken  ill  as  we  passed  through  the  moor.  You  kno\. 
the  rest.  As  we  stood  at  the  cottage  door,  the  pious  dis- 
course of  the  farmer  tortured  me  past  endurance.  I  was 
several  times  on  the  point  of  rushing  into  the  cottage,  ami 
guarding  my  lady  from  the  fiend  ;  but  my  evil  geniui 
prevailed.  When  we  entered  and  got  the  unsuspectii  j 
cou])le  to  their  bed,  my  tempter  smiled,  and  whispered  "  .\ 
is  safe."      I  shuddered,  and  inquired  what  she  meant. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  she  replied.  "  The  lady  cannot  recover  ; 
the  woman  of  the  house  has  given  her  a  composing  draught. 
She  will  never  awake.  The  money  and  jewels  are  our 
own." 

And  cautiously  she  displayed  before  me  more  gold  than 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  could  not  think  of  parting  with  it. 
We  carried  off  all  that  had  belonged  to  my  mistress,  even 
her  body-clothes  and  the  body  of  the  dead  bal>e,  resolved  to 
shew  it  to  my  master,  and  impose  upon  him  by  saving  that 
his  wife  had  died  in  childbed,  and  that  we  had  left  her  to 
be  buried  by  the  clergyman.  Our  object  in  this  was  to  do 
away  all  suspicion  of  unfair  play.  Our-  excuse  for  not 
seeing  the  body  interred  was  haste  to  inform  him,  and 
prevent  inquiries  that  might  lead  to  his  discovery.  Ou  the 
day  after  we  left  the  cabin,  I  found  my  master  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  his 
wife.  Every  hour  of  delay  was  attended  by  the  utmost 
danger.  A  government  cruiser  had  been  seen  on  the  coast ; 
and  there  were  fears  that  the  small  vessel  might  be  dis- 
covered. Oh,  moment  that  has  ever  since  embittered  my 
life  !  The  agony  he  endured  no  human  tongue  can  descrilie 
He  was  in  a  state  of  distraction.  I,  with  a  guilty  officious- 
ness,  displayed  her  wardrobe.  He  turned  from  it  in  an 
agony  The  dead  body  of  the  babe  he  kissed  and  pressed 
to  his  bosom.  Low  groans  had  as  yet  only  escaped  him  ; 
but  suddenly,  to  my  alarm,  he  resolved  to  go  with  me  and 
die  on  her  grave.  1  trembled  and  felt  a  faintness  come 
over  me — for  I  was  then  young  in  guilt.  My  associate, 
hardened  and  inventive,  began  to  urge  the  folly  of  the 
attempt.  He  pushed  her  from  him  with  violence,  and 
would  have  set  out ;  but  at  that  moment  Avord  was  given 
that  the  cruiser  was  in  sight,  as  if  bearing  for  the  land. 
Two  friends  and  some  of  the  crew  seized  him,  and  by  force 
hurried  him  on  board  the  vessel,  and  set  sail.  I  felt  as  i.' 
reprieved  from  death,  and  did  not  go  on  board ;  for  I  dreadcJ 
the  presence  of  my  injured  master.  We  returned  to 
Glasgow,  where  we  remained  for  a  few  weeks,  rioting  on 
the  fruits  of  our  guilt.  One  morning  when  I  awoke  after 
a  deljaueh,  I  found  my  companion  fled,  and  all  the  gold 
and  valuables  gone.  I  arose  in  a  state  of  distraction,  ran  to 
the  port  in  quest  of  her  ;  but  in  vain — no  vessel  had  sailed. 
I  proceeded  to  Greenock  ;  on  the  way  I  got  traces  of  her, 
and  dogged  her  at  every  turn.  Jly  mind  took  a  new  di- 
rcctioir  as  I  followed  her.  I  looked  upon  her  now  as  a  fiend 
that  had  led  me  to  ruin,  and  left  me,  loaded  with  guilt,  to 
die  under  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  an  awakened  conscience. 
My  mind  was  distracted.  Holding  up  my  bands  to  heaven, 
I  vowed  vengeance,  and  cursed  and  swore  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  people  on  the  road  turned  and  looked  at  me,  and 
thought  me  mad.  I  was  mad  ;  but  it  was  the  madness  of 
passion  that  burned  in  my  brain,  and  the  stings  of  con- 
science that  jiierced  my  heart.  I  paused  several  times  in 
my  pursuit  \  was  told  by  one  traveller  that  the  woman 
I  sought  wab  not  a  mile  from  me,  that  she  was  sitting  by 
the  road. side  drinking  ardent  spirits  alone,  and  muttering; 
strange  words  to  herself  Ha !  thought  I,  conscience  is 
busj  with  her  too,  and  she  drinks   to  drown  its  dreadful 
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voice.  "SIkiII  I  kill  her?"  I  said  to  mysclr.  My  heart 
voanicd  for  her  blood.  Why  should  I  deny  it?  I  felt 
lluit  I  required  that  satisfaction  to  enable  me  to  live  a  little 
loiij^er  upon  earth.  Bo  much  was  my  frenzy  roused,  that  I 
])ieturcd  to  myself  a  total  impossibility  to  live  and  breathe 
if  I  did  not  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  visited  on  that 
r'oman's  head  the  evil  slio  brought  ou  that  sweet  lady  vho 
died  by  her  hands.  Then  did  her  beautiful  face  beam  be- 
fore me  ill  full  contrast  with  that  of  the  hag  ^vho  had  led  me 
to  ruin,  to  miser}-,  to  liell.  Every  thought  inflamed  me 
more  and  more,  and  on  I  flew  to  the  relief  of  my  burning 
brain.  Wretch !  How  little  did  I  think  that,  even  in 
meditating  her  death,  who  deserved  that  punishment,  I 
was  only  adding  more  and  more  power  to  my  burning 
conscience  ?  But  all  calculation  of  future  accidents  died 
amidst  my  thirst  of  vengeance.  Breathless  I  hurried  on. 
1  had  a  dagger  in  my  hand  ready  for  the  work  of  death.  At 
a  turn  of  a  beech  wood,  I  saw  her  sitting  Iiy  the  road-side. 
She  was  drinking  spirits;  and,  as  I  approached,  1  heard  her 
muttering  strange  words — yet  she  was  not  intoxicated.  She 
was  only  under  the  power  of  the  demons  that  ruled  her. 
Her  back  was  to  me,  and  she  knew  not  of  my  approach. 
I  saw  lier  take  out  the  money  and  jewels  she  had  stolen 
from  me,  and  for  which,  b}'  her  advice,  I  had  sold  my  soul 
to  Satan.  The  sight  again  brought  before  me  the  horrid 
crime  I  had  committed.  I  saw  the  sweet  lady  before  me, 
extended  in  the  grasp  of  death  ;  and  conscience,  with  a 
thousand  fangs,  tore  at  my  heart.  I  grasped  the  dagger 
firmer  and  firmer  as  she  counted  the  money,  and  wrought 
myself  up  to  the  pitch  of  a  demon's  fury.  I  advanced 
cjuietly.  She  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  she  finished  the 
counting  of  the  gold.     "  Ila,  ha,  ha  !"  she  cried — "  I  have" 

she  would  have  said  "  outwitted  him,"  but  my  dagger 

fixed  the  word  in  her  death-closed  jaws.  I  struck  her  to 
the  heart  through  her  back,  and  the  word  "outwitted"  died 
in  her  throat.  She  lay  at  my  feet  a  corpse.  I  threw  the 
body  in  a  ditch,  and  took  up  the  money  and  jewels  for 
which  I  had  sold  my  soul.  I  would  have  cast  them  away  ; 
hut  the  devil  again  danced  in  the  faces  of  the  gold  coins. 
I  put  them  in  my  pocket.  The  gold  again  corrupted  me. 
I  drowned  mv  conscience  in  drink  at  the  next  inn.  I  fled 
into  England,  where  I  have  lived  by  rapine  ever  since, 
until  the  other  day,  when  I  returned  to  Scotland  to  meet 
the  fate  I  so  well  deserve,  from  the  hands  of  the  son  of 
those  I  had  injured.  Of  my  old  master  1  have  never  heard 
anything.     If  he  is  alive,  he  is  still  in  France." 

Jjife  seemed  only  to  have  been  prolonged  until  he  had 
made  the  horrid  disclosure  ;  for  lie  fell  into  convulsions 
and  expired,  soon  after  the  Colonel,  whose  wound  had 
ln.>conie  stifl"  and  painful,  I'.ad  left  the  house.  Next  morn- 
ing, William  visited  his  friend,  and  was  grieved  to  find 
that  he  was  rather  feverish.  His  wound  was  still  painful. 
The  occurrence  of  the  proceeding  evening  occupied  both 
tlieir  minds.  William  had  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  law- 
ful son  of  Henry  Seaton  by  Jliss  Somerville;  but  was  as 
much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  father  was  alive  as  ever. 
In  a  few  days,  the  Colonel  was  enabled  to  leave  his  bedroom, 
and  became  convalescent.  He  urged  the  propriety  of 
AVilliam's  proceeding  to  France  in  quest  of  his  father;  and, 
as  the  vessel  was  not  yet  to  sail  for  a  few  days,  he  resolved 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  minister,  to  inform  him  of 
his  intentions,  and  relate  the  history  of  his  mother's  mur- 
derers. The  Colonel  Avould  have  accompanied  him  ;  but  he 
could  not  ride.  He  rode  along  to  the  manse,  with  feelings 
very  ditt'erent  from  those  with  which  he  had  left  it.  The 
worthy  minister  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  held  up  his  ])ioiis 
hands  at  the  horrid  recital.  He  approved  of  A\'illiani's 
determination  of  going  in  quest  of  his  father,  and,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  his  mother's  and  foster  parents'  graves,  he 
once  more  mounted  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  As  he  rode 
iiowlj  along,  musing  upon  the  waywuid  fate  of  his  parents, 


unconscious  of  all  around,  he  was  roused  by  the  tread  of 
horses'  feet  behind  him.  He  looked  back,  and  saw  a  gentle- 
man attended  by  a  servant  in  livery  approaching.  He 
roused  himself,  and  jiut  his  horse  off  the  slow  pace  at  which 
he  had  been  going.  The  stranger  and  he  saluted  each 
other,  and  entered  into  conversation  upon  indifferent  sub 
jects.  At  length  they  became  interested  in  each  other,  and 
found  that  they  were  both  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  France 
in  the  same  vessel.  The  stranger  requested  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  (he  name  of  his  fellow-traveller. 

"Seaton,"  said  William,  "is  my  name." 

"Seaton,  Seaton,"  said  the  other — "I  am  surprised  I 
(lid  not  recognise  you  before.  I  thought  we  I. ad  met  be- 
fore ;  but  your  youth  made  me  always  doubt  the  truth  of 
my  surmises.  Colonel  Henry  Seaton  was  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  mine — have  I  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
son  ?" 

"  I  hope  you  have,"  replied  William.  "Pray,  sir,  when 
saw  _you  him  last  ?     Was  he  in  good  health  ^" 

"  It  is  some  time  since  I  left  France,'  said  the  other. 
"  At  that  time  he  was  in  his  ordinary  health  ;  but  not  more 
cheerful  than  usual — always  grave  and  sad  as  ever." 

"  Thank  God  1"  cried  AN'illiam  ;  "  he  is,  I  trust,  then,  still 
alive."  And  he  pressed  the  stranger's  hand  with  a  warmth 
that  surprised  him.  "Where  do  you  mean  to  stay,"  re- 
sumed William,  "until  the  vessel  sails?" 

"1  have  no  relations,"  replied  he,  "in  Edinburgh.  I 
meant  to  stay  in  an  inn  in  the  Canongatc,  w  here  I  have  lived 
iiefore ;  but  it  is  all  one  to  me — I  may  as  well  tarry  in  the 
White  Hart  with  you  " 

When  they  arrived,  William  sent  a  cadie  to  give  notice 
to  Colonel  Gordon  that  he  was  arrived  in  town ;  but  was 
detained  upon  business  with  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  would 
be  happy  to  introduce  him,  as  he  was  an  acquaintance  of 
his  father's,  and  had  seen  him  within  the  last  few  j-ears. 
Soon  after  dinner,  they  were  all  seated  at  their  wine,  and 
deep  in  conversation.  The  stranger  had  been,  from  what 
he  said,  well  acquainted  with  the  exiled  party  in  France, 
and,  more  particularly,  with  Colonel  Seaton  ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  history,  further  than  that  he  had  lost  a  be- 
loved wife  and  child  at  the  time  of  his  expatriation,  and 
had,  both  by  friends  here  and  every  other  means,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  get  any  information  of  where  she  was 
buried,  or  what  had  become  of  a  faithful  servant  who  had 
not  embarked  with  him  in  the  confusion  of  his  flight — that 
on  this  account  he  was  often  oppressed  by  a  lowness  of 
spirits,  and  had  manj'  suspicions  that  all  had  not  been  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  This  subject  discussed,  they  would 
have  had  recourse  to  politics  ;  but  each  seemed  cautious  ot 
betra3'ing  his  opinions,  and  the  stranger,  who  did  not  seem 
to  relish  much  some  of  the  sentiments  that  occasionally 
escaped  the  Colonel,  appeared  to  be  a  Tory.  After  the 
Colonel  departed,  the  conversation  of  William  and  Jli 
Graham — for  this  was  the  gentleman's  name — became  more 
pointed,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  on  business  connected 
with  the  exiles.  He  had  assumed  that  William  was  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking  in  politics,  and  was  evidently  much 
disappointed  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  not.  He  bc- 
camo  much  more  reserved,  but  not  less  attached  to  him  ; 
for  William  gave  him  a  general  outline  of  his  misfortunes 
and  early  education,  and  they  parted  for  the  night  with  the 
best  opinion  of  each  other.  Next  morning  both  proceeded 
to  Lcith,  where  Graham  expected  to  find  a  messenger  from 
the  north  with  a  packet  of  letters  for  him.  When  they 
reached  Lcith,  they  found  that  the  messenger  had  amvi  d 
on  the  previous  day,  and  was  wailing  for  Jlr  Graham,  who, 
liaving  several  persons  to  visit  in  the  neighbourhood, 
William  and  he  parted,  agreeing  to  meet  in  the  Colonel's  to 
supper.     They  met  in  the  evening. 

"  I  have  been  making  some  inquiries,"  said  Mr  Graham, 
"about  Co'onel   Henry  SeatOHj  on  your  account,  and  am 
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Iiappy  to  say  that  Tie  is  well.  I  fear  I  sliall  not  have  the  I 
pleasure  of  your  company  to  France.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  now  in  Scotland,  or  will  be  very  soon. 
Excuse  me  if  I  am  not  more  particular.  I  shall,  I  hope,  to- 
morrow, or  at  least  before  the  vessel  sails,  be  able  to  give 
you  more  particular  information.  I  can  rely,  I  think,  upon 
your  honour,  that  no  harm  shall  come  from  my  confidence." 

Both  thanked  him  for  the  interest  he  took,  and  the  good 
news  he  l:ad  communicated.  They  parted  for  the  night,  all 
in  the  best  spirits — William  anticipating  the  joy  he  should 
feel  at  the  sight  of  his  parent,  and  the  Colonel  anxious  to 
see  his  old  friend.  Afterwards  !Mr  Graham  and  SVilliam 
occasionally  met.  Their  evenings  were  spent  with  the 
Colonel,  and  all  party  discussion  carefully  avoided.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  Mr  Graham's  last  inform- 
ation, William  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  vessel  might 
sail  before  any  certainty  could  be  obtained  ;  and  he  was  in 
doubt  whether  to  proceed  with  her  or  remain.  Upon  Mr 
Graham's  arrival,  which  was  later  than  usual,  he  went 
directly  up  to  William — 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you,"  said  he.  "  Colonel  Seaton 
is  at  present  in  Scotland — somewhere  in  Inverness-shire.  He 
is  the  bearer  of  intelligence  that  will  render  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  proceed  at  present  to  France.  I  am,  I  confess, 
much  disappointed  ;  but  you,  I  perceive,  are  not." 

"  From  my  soul  I  thank  you,"  said  William.  "  Where 
shall  I  find  my  father  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  answered  the  other 
. — "  I  cannot  even  tell  the  name  he  has  at  present  assumed  ; 
all  1  know  is,  that  he  is  'ho  bearer  of  intelligence  from  the 
Prince  that  crushes  for  a  time  our  sanguine  hopes.  The 
fickle  and  promise-breaking  Louis  has  again  deceived  us. 
The  Prince,  and  the  lukewarm,  timid  part  of  his  adherents, 
the  worshippers  of  the  ascendant,  refuse  to  act  without  his 
powerful  aid.  His  concurrence  we  have,  and  a  prospect  of 
future  aid  at  a  more  convenient  season  ,  but,  bah  !  for  a 
Frenchman's  promise  I  I  am  oif  from  ever  taking  a  leading 
part  again.  I  will  wait  the  convenient  season.  I  may  be 
led,  but  shall  never  lead  again.  He  does  not  deserve  a 
crown  that  will  not  dare  for  it;  nor  does  he  deserve  the 
hearts  of  a  generous  people  that  would  not  dai-e  everything 
to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tj'rant.  Excuse  rac, 
gentlemen — I  go  too  far,  and  am  giving  you  oftonce  ;  but 
I  assure  you  it  is  not  meant.  My  heart  is  full  of  bitterness, 
and  I  forget  what  I  say." 

The  Colonel,  whose  blood  had  begun  to  inflame  when 
Graham  checked  himself,  cooled  and  felt  rather  gratified  at 
the  intelligence  thus  so  unexpectedly  communicated.  He 
felt  for  a  generous  mind  crossed  in  its  favourite  object,  how- 
ever much  he  thought  that  mind  misled,  from  education  and 
early  prejudice,  and  assured  him  he  had  already  forgot  his  ex- 
pressions. A  different  turn  was  given  to  the  conversation,  by 
William's  continued  inquiries  after  his  father.  Graham 
meant  to  set  off  for  the  north  in  a  few  days,  for  a  secret  meet- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  disaft'ected,  at  which  Colonel  Seaton 
was  to  communicate  the  message  he  had  to  them  from  France. 
He  offered  to  be  William's  guide.  The  Colonel,  whose 
shoulder  was  now  quite  well,  requested  to  accompany  them  ; 
and  on  the  Monday  morning  after,  they  crossed  at  Kinghorn 
and  proceeded  by  the  most  direct  route,  passing  through 
Perthshire  to  the  Highlands.  They  arrived  at  Glengarry, 
and  found  that  Colonel  Seaton  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit, 
with  the  chief,  to  Glcnelg,  but  would  be  back  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  There  were  a  number  of  visiters  at  the  castle,  with 
all  whom  Ciraham  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  Gordon 
and  William  were  introduced,  and  the  latter  was  most 
cordially  received,  from  the  strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  his 
father.  They  got  a  guide  to  conduct  them  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  around  the  house,  and  they  were  amusing  them- 
elves  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenes,  when 
the  guide  said,  pointing  to  a  bend  in  the  road — 


'■  Gentlemen,  there  is  Glengarry." 

They  looked  toivards  the  spot,  and  couid  perceive  tTvc 
persons  on  horseback,  approaching  in  earnest  conversation. 
William's  heart  beat  quick — the  reins  almost  dropped  from 
his  hand — he  felt  giddy,  and  his  temples  throbbed  as  if  they 
would  have  burst.  They  approached — they  bowed  to  eacli 
other — AVilliam's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of 
his  father,  who  returned  his  gaze,  but  neither  spoke  a  word. 
The  Colonel  said,  in  answer  to  the  polite  salutation,  that 
he  and  his  young  friend  had  had  the  honour  to  accompany 
iMr  Graham  on  a  visit. 

"  Has  Graham  come  back  so  soon  ?"  he  said,  with  surprise. 
"  I  feared  as  much;  but,  gentlemen,  you  are  kindly  welcome." 
And  he  shook  hands  with  them. 

"  Jlacdonald,  what  is  this.^"  he  said,  turning  to  Seaton, 
who  was  absorbed  in  thought.  "  Here  is  a  j'outhful  counter- 
part of  yourself !" 

"  My  father  !"  exclaimed  William  as  he  leaped  from  his 
horse,  and  clasped  his  leg,  leaning  his  face  upon  it,  and 
bedewing  it  with  his  tears. 

''  Young  man,"  said  Seaton,  coldly,  '■  you  are  mistaken  : 
I  have  no  son."  W'illiam  lifted  his  hands  in  an  implorinj 
manner,  and  the  ring  met  his  father's  eye.  "  Good  heaven? 
what  do  I  see  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  sank  forward,  over 
powered  by  his  feelings,  upon  his  horse's  neck.  The  chief 
and  the  Colonel  raised  him  up — the  tears  were  streaming 
from  his  eyes.  "  A  thousand  painful  remembrances,"  said 
he,  "  have  quite  unmanned  me.  Young  man,  )"ou  just 
now  called  me  father — where,  for  mercy's  sake  tell  me,  did 
you  get  that  ring.'^" 

"  It  was  found  on  the  bosom  of  my  dead  motlicr," 
faltered  William. 

"  Then  you  are  my  son  !" 

And  the  next  moment  they  were  locked  in  each  olher';- 
embrace.  The  chief  and  Gordon  were  moved.  They 
passed  their  hands  hastily  across  their  eyes. 

"  Dear  father,"  said  William,  '•  have  you  forgot  your  old 
friend  and  associate  in  arms — mj^  best  of  friends  i" 

Seaton  for  the  first  time  looked  to  him,  and,  extending 
his. disengaged  hand,  grasped  the  Colonel's  ;  saying — 

"  Excuse  me,  Gordon — I  am  now  too  happy.  I  have 
found  a  son  and  a  brother." 

They  walked  to  the  castle,  and  William  detailed  to  his 
father  his  mournful  story.  Often  had  he  to  stop,  to  allow 
his  father  to  give  vent  to  his  anguish. 

"  Ah,  I  often  feared,"  said  he,  "  that  my  Helen  had 
been  hardly  dealt  with ;  but  this  I  never  did  suspect. 
Cursed  villain  !  and,  oh  !  my  poor  murdered  Helen  I" 

They  returned  to  the  castle.  It  w.as  agreed  that  Seaton 
should  still  retain  the  name  of  JIacdonald,  until  the 
Colonel  should  obtain,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
a  pardon  for  him.  He  also  had  lost  all  hopes  of  success 
for  the  Prince,  and  wished  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  son, 
visit  the  grave  of  his  beloved  wife,  and,  at  death,  be  buried 
by  her  side.  All  was  obtained  ;  and  Henry  Seaton  lived 
for  many  years,  blessed  in  the  society  of  his  son,  who  studied 
the  law,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Colonel,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession. 
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THE  MISER  OF  NEWABBEY 

In  the  pretty  little  villngc  of  Newabhey,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  there  livetl  one  of  those  individuals  wliich  society 
fomctinics  casts  up,  as  the  sea  does  its  secret  monsters, 
formed  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew  how 
curiously  operose  nature  can  be  in  her  productions,  though 
mankind,  ever  in  search  for  final  causes,  may  attempt  to 
■wrest  out  of  their  eccentricities  some  moral  to  suit  their 
self-love,  and,  by  producing  a  contrast,  elevate  themselves 
in  the  scale  of  moral  or  physical  beings.  That  strange  per- 
son, Cuthbert  Grandison — or,  as  he  was  generally  termed. 
Cubby  Grindstane,  by  the  corruptive  ingenuity  of  his  neigh- 
iinurs — occupied  a  small  mud  cottage  near  the  centre  of  the 
village  we  have  mentioned.  He  was  considerably  advanced 
in  age,  and,  having  come  to  Newabbey  at  a  late  period  of 
his  life,  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  knew  little  of 
his  history — a  circumstance  they  regretted  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  excited  by  the  strange  habits  of  the  individual, 
lie  w.as  in  person  a  little  man ;  extremelyspare;  with  a  sharp, 
keen,  liungry  look ;  a  grey  hawk's  eye,  which,  like  the  cat's, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  best  vision  collaterally,  for  the  pupil 
was  almost  always  at  the  junction  of  the  eyelids.  On  his 
back  there  was  a  large  hump,  which,  having  the  only 
rotundity  which  his  spare  body  presented,  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  skeleton  carrying  a  lump  of  beef;  and,  as 
his  mode  of  walking  was  quick  and  hurried,  a  quaint  fancy 
could  not  resist  the  additional  suggestion,  that  he  was 
running  home  with  it  in  order  to  satisfy  the  hunger  that 
shone  through  his  fleshless  form.  The  extraordinary  ap- 
jicarance  of  such  a  wild  and  grotesque-looking  individual, 
in  so  small  a  village,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  usual 
speculation  among  the  high-mutched  gossips,  who,  having 
in  vain  made  inquiries  and  exerted  their  wits  as  to  his 
origin,  directed  their  attention  to  his  habits,  and  especially 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  earned  his  livelihood — for  no  one 
could  say  he  was  ever  seen  to  beg.  But  they  were  not 
much  more  successful  in  these  secondary  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations ;  because,  (although  it  was  certain  that  he  had  a 
signboard,  exhibiting  the  characters,  "  Cuthbert  Grandison, 
Cobbler" — an  unusual  and  somewhat  affected  and  gratuitous 
depreciation  of  the  votary  of  St  Crispin — and  sometimes  sat 
at  his  small  window,  perforating  soles  with  his  awl,  and 
filling  up  the  holes  with  "  tackets,")  no  one  in  the  village 
employed  him,  and  he  never  condescended  to  ask  any  one 
for  work.  If  his  operations  thus  afforded  no  proper  clue  to 
his  means  of  life,  his  conversation  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
sterile ;  for,  in  place  of  associating  with  the  other  "  snabs" 
of  the  village,  or  joining  the  quidnuncs  who  assembled  in 
Widow  Cruikshanks,  to  drink  beer  and  "  twine  political 
arguments" — a  much  harder  labour  than  their  day's  woik, 
though  they  thought  it  a  recreation — he  locked  himself, 
and  another  individual,  now  to  be  mentioned,  into  the  house 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  refused  to  open  it  again 
to  however  urgent  a  visiter. 

The  other  individual  who  lived  in  Cuthbcrt's  house,  was 

no  other  than  a  daughter,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  called 

Jean,    as  unlike  her  grotesque  and  mysterious    parent  as 

Buy  of  God's  creatures  could  be ;  though  every  effort  was 
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exerted,  on  bis  ))art,  to  make  her  as  silent  and  incommuni- 
cative as  hims(df.  She  appeared  to  have  received  no  edu- 
cation ;  her  dress  was  of  the  most  wretched  kind;  and  it 
was  even  alleged  by  the  neighbours,  whose  esjiionage  ex- 
tended even  to  the  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  meal  and 
milk  purchased  for  the  support  of  the  father  and  the  daugh- 
ter, that  she  did  not  get  sufficient  food.  These  circumstan- 
ces regarding  the  girl  were  the  more  readily  remarked, 
that,  as  all  admitted,  Jean,  or,  as  she  was  familiarly  called. 
Jeanie  Grandison,  would,  if  she  had  been  treated  like  other 
individuals  of  her  .ngc,  have  excelled  the  greater  number  of 
young  women  of  the  village,  not  only  in  personal  appear- 
ance, but  in  the  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart.  She 
apparently  stood  in  great  awe  of  her  strange  parent,  and 
uniformly  rejected  all  solicitations,  on  the  part  of  the  vil- 
lagers, to  join  them  in  their  sports,  or  partake  of  their  little 
entertamments.  The  story  of  the  mysterious  treatment  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
neighbours;  and  her  own  amiable  iiianners  and  meek  deport- 
ment, exhibiting  the  indications  of  a  crushed  spirit,  riveted 
the  regard  which  had  been  first  elicited  by  her  apparent 
misfortunes. 

The  studied  seclusion  which  Grindstane  observed,  and 
seemed  determined  to  vindicate  against  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  neighbours  to  "  draw  him  out,"  rendered  it 
difficult  to  obtain  any  insight  into  the  domestic  economy  of 
his  strange  domicile ;  and  accident,  at  last,  brought  about 
what  might  otherwise  not  have  been  easily  accomplished. 
It  was  observed  that,  for  a  consider.able  time,  his  daughter 
had  been  ailing.  She  m.ade  no  complaints  to  any  one  ;  but 
the  quick  eye  of  sympathy  soon  discovered  what  was  appa- 
rently attempted  to  be  concealed.  The  wife  of  .John  Jloni- 
laws,  a  grocer  and  meal-dealer,  from  whona  Jeanie  bought 
the  small  portion  of  provisions  her  father  required,  observed 
and  noticed  the  change  that  had  taken  place  upon  her,  and 
urged  her  to  reveal  her  complaint,  and  apjjly  to  the  surgeon 
of  the  village  for  relief.  She  smiled  sorrowfully  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  sympathy  to  which  she  was  so  much  a  stranger, 
and  which  she  was  not  permitted  to  avail  herself  of;  thanked 
JIrs  Monilaws  for  her  kind  intentions  ;  and  assured  her  she 
was  not  much  out  of  her  usual  condition  of  health.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  good  dame  was  astonished  by  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  tlie  mysterious  Cubby  himself, 
standing  by  the  side  of  her  counter.  It  was  seldom  he  was 
to  be  seen,  far  less  spoken  to  ;  and,  as  she  looked  on  the 
man  whom  report  h.ad  invested  with  attributes  of  an  unusual 
kind,  a  shiver  came  over  her,  which  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  who,  having  seen  Cubby  enter  the  shop,  followed 
him  from  mere  curiosity,  was  required  to  counteract. 

'•  I  want  to  buy  some  bread,"  said  he,  slowly- 

"  What  kind  ?"  said  Jlrs  Jlonilaws. 

"  A  kind  I  hae  aften  asked  Jeanie  to  get,"  replied  he  ; 
"  but  my  een  are  never  blessed  wi'  the  sight  o't." 

"  Ye  may  hae't,  if  we  hae't,  Cuthbert  Grindstane,"  said 
John. 

"  Hae  ye  ony  auld  weathered  bread,"  said  he,  "  that  has 
seen  the  sun  for  a  week,  and  fuks  winna  buy  frae  ye  .■'" 

"  Ay  hae  we,"  replied  the  mistress — "  owre  muckle  o' 
that.  There's  some  our  John  is  to  boil  up  for  the  pigs.  It's 
moulded  as  green  as  turf-sod.  Butychae  nae  pigs, Cuthbert  ? ' 
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"  Pigs  anew — pigs  anew,"  rtjilied  he.  "  What's  the  price 
o'  that  ?" 

"  It's  scarce  wortli  onything,"  replied  the  honest  woman. 
"  It's  seldom  I  sell  whinstanes  covered  wi'  green  moss.  Ye 
may  hae't  a'thegither  for  a  penny." 

"  That's  owre  muckle,  guid  woman,"  said  Cubby.  "  A 
bawbee^  eke  a  farthin,  is  the  hail  value  o't.  I'll  gie  nae 
luair." 

"  I  dinna  deal  in  farthins,"  replied  she. 

"  Dinna  deal  in  farthins  !"  ejaculated  Cubby  with  sur- 
prise. "  Is  a  farthin  no  the  fourth  part  o'  yer  ain  price 
o'  a'  that  bread,  sufficient  to  keep  a  moderate  man  for  a 
week  }" 

"  He  would  be  a  very  moderate  man  that  wad  eat  it," 
said  John.  "  I  was  even  dootin  if  I  wad  hurt  the  stamauh  o' 
my  pigs  wi't,  though  boiled  in  whey." 

"  Whey  !"  ejaculated  Cubby  again — "  do  ye  gie  yer  pigs 
whey.''  They  maun  hae  a  routhy  stye.  Will  ye  hae  my 
Dode  .''" 

•'  Ye  may  tak  it  for  naething,"  said  the  mistress.  "  Hoo 
is  Jeanie  ? — she  was  complainin  last  time  I  saw  her." 

"  Complainin  !"  said  he,  as  h«  with  the  greatest  avidity 
seized  the  bread,  and  stuffed  it  into  his  pockets.  "  Did  the 
lassie  complain  ?  What  did  she  complain  o' .''  No  surel}' 
that  she  didna  get  her  meat."  And  he  looked  fearfully  and 
inquiringly  into  the  face  of  Mrs  Monilaws. 

"  She  looked  in  an  ailing  way,"  said  th*  mistress ;  "  an'  I 
thought  she  was  ill." 

"  She's  owre  fat — an  ill  complaint,"  replied  he,  apparently 
wishing  to  get  away. 

''  I  dinna  see  tliat,"  said  Mrs  Monilaws. 

"  But  I  baith  see't  an'  feel't,"  replied  he  with  a  grin. 
"  Guid  nicht." 

"  I  pity  the  puir  lassie,"  said  Mrs  Blonilaws,  after  Cubby 
went  away,  "  wha's  doomed  to  live  wi'  that  man.  That's 
a  puir  supper  for  the  stamach  o'  an  unweel  cratur  ;  an'  I've 
a'  my  doots  if  she's  no  at  this  moment  confined  to  her  strae 
bed.  Is  there  nae  way  o'  gettin  her  out  o'  his  hands.' 
The  Laird  o'  Cubbertscroft  wants  a  servant,  an'  I  pro- 
mised to  get  ane  to  him.  Jeanie  wad  answer  better  than 
ony  other  lass  in  a'  Newabbey,  but  I  canna  see  her  to  speak 
to  her  ;  for,  though  she  comes  here,  naebody  can  gae  to  her." 

"  There  seemed  to  be  something  strange,"  replied  John, 
"  in  Cubby's  manner,  when  ye  asked  him  about  Jeanie.  If 
he  gaes  lang  his  ain  errands,  an'  she  doesna  mak  her  ap- 
pearance, I'll  conclude,  frae  what  I  hae  seen  an'  heard,  that 
there's  something  wrang.  That  man  has  the  heart  to  starve 
ane  o'  God's  creatures — ay,  his  ain  dochter — to  death. 
What  mortal  could  live  on  that  meat  he  has  taen  hame  wi' 
him  this  nicht .''  Keep  an  ee  on  them,  Marion  ;  an',  if 
Jeanie  doesna  sune  shew  hersel,  I'll  mak  sma'  scruple  in 
visitin  the  lion's  den." 

Some  days  afterwards,  Cubby  again  made  his  appearance 
at  the  counter  of  John  Monilaws  ;  and  there  being  no  more 
old  bread  for  him,  he  struck  a  long  contested  bargain  about 
some  "  fuisted"  meal,  that  had  been  long  in  the  shop,  and 
for  which  he  offered  far  beneath  its  real  value  ;  but  Blrs 
Monilaws,  thinking  him  poor  and  miserable,  accepted  his 
offer,  though  she  had  scarcely  done  so  when  she  repented 
of  her  generosity,  for  she  immediately  concluded  that  her 
kindness  was  a  species  of  cruelty,  in  so  far  as  she  was  ac- 
cessary to  sending,  in  all  likelihood  to  an  invalid,  food  tiiat 
was  not  suited  even  to  a  robust  beggar.  As  he  greedily 
grasped,  and  carried  away  like  a  thief,  the  article  ho  had 
purchased,  she  asked  again  for  his  daughter  ;  but  she  got 
less  satisfaction  on  this  occasion,  than  even  on  the  last,  for 
liis  only  answer  was — "  What's  the  use  o'  speerin  for  wcel 
folk  ?"  The  suspicions  of  ]\Irs  IMonilaws  were  roused, 
rather  than  allayed,  by  this  answer,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  telling  her 
husband,  that  he  might  get   some  of  the   neighbours  to  ac-J 


company  him,  and  go  and  inquire  for  the  young  girl,  who, 
if  ill,  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  house  ;  or,  if  well,  might 
be  feed — whether  old  Grindstane  was  agreeable  or  not — icr 
the  service  at  Cubbertscroft. 

At  the  moment  that  Mrs  Monilaws  and  her  husband  were 
engaged  talking  about  this  strange  individual  and  his 
daughter,  Carey  Cuthbert — the  third  son  of  William  Cuth- 
bert  of  Cuthbert's,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Cubbertscroft,  a  fine 
property  in  the  neighbourhood — entered  the  shop,  with  a 
message  from  Mrs  Cuthbert,  for  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  and  a  request  to  know  if  any  suitable  servant  had 
yet  been  procured  by  3Irs  Monilaws.  This  young  man, 
who  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  reputed  by  his 
parents  as  unfit  for  sustaining,  even  so  far  as  a  third  son 
might  sustain,  the  honour  and  respectability  of  the  Cuth- 
berts  of  Cubbertscroft.  He  was  represented  as  being  so 
dull  that  he  would  learn  nothing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
fond  of  associating  with  inferior  people,  that  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  recognised,  either  from  his  conversation  or  man- 
ners, as  the  son  of  a  gentleman.  His  bluntness,  kindness, 
and  humility,  however,  pleased  all  those  with  whom  his 
father  did  not  wish  him  to  associate.  With  many  of  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  Newabbej'  he  was  on  the  most  fa- 
miliar footing;  and  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  get 
into  the  village,  where,  on  every  side,  he  could  find  compa- 
nions of  the  grade  that  suited  his  (as  his  father  termed  it) 
depraved  taste.  In  these  humbler  societies,  however,  Carey 
learned  what  perhaps  he  would  not  have  done  from  tha 
Greek  and  Latin  books  which,  at  school,  were  eternally  ir 
his  hands,  and  never  in  his  head.  Like  most  other  indivi- 
duals, whether  fools  or  wits,  he  had  a  genius  of  his  own  ; 
and,  as  the  worms  on  which  the  mole  feeds  are  larger  and 
fatter  than  the  flying  insects  that  form  the  food  of  the  swal- 
low, humility,  and  a  taste  for  the  common  sense  that,  like 
water,  is  best  and  purest  the  farther  down  you  go,  may  be 
vindicated  on  the  grand  principle  of  utility  and  in'erest. 
We  do  not  give  a  young  man  of  eighteen  credit  for  an 
a  piiuri  knowledge  that  his  interests  lay  in  searching  among 
the  humble  ibr  that  "  lear"  that  could  not  be  got  among  the 
sons  of  the  great ;  but  we  may  safeh-  assert,  that  nature  had 
placed  in  him  an  instinctive  liking  for  the  simple  and  the 
natural,  and  he  might  soon  perceive,  without  any  spirit  of 
divination,  that,  by  Ibllowing  nature  as  his  guide,  he  might 
arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  termination  of  his  journey, 
than  his  horse-racing  brothers,  AVilliam  and  Gtorne,  who 
were  fast  flying  thiough  their  father's  estate.  He  had 
nearly  already,  how  ever,  been  given  up  as  untractable  ;  his 
speech,  as  his  mother  said,  had  been  Scotch  from  the  first 
lisp;  his  ideas  had  been  of  the  earth,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment he  crawled  upon  it  ;  and  the  servants  his  companions, 
from  the  time  he  was  able  to  escape,  by  the  aid  of  his  own 
feet,  from  the  nursery. 

As  soon  as  Carey  had  delivered  his  message,  lie  conceived 
he  had  thro\yn  off  the  servitude  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
mother,  who  considered  him  of  no  other  use  than  to  carry  a 
verbal  communication  to  the  village.  Entertaining  a  verj 
different  opinion  of  Carey's  powers,  John  Monilaws  told  him 
of  the  strange  conduct  of  Cubby  Grindstane,  (whom  he  alsc 
well  knew,  as  indeed  every  person  in  the  neighbourhood,] 
in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  illness  of  his  daughter,  whc 
was  the  individual  to  be  recommended  to  his  mother  as  i 
servant.  Carey  confessed  he  thought  the  conduct  of  Cubbj 
very  suspicious,  and,  with  a  knowing  look,  hinted  that  ii 
had  been  long  his  intention  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  some- 
thing more  of  the  old  cobbler  than  the  people  of  Ncwabbe» 
yet  knew. 

"It  is  just  you  callanis,"  said  John,  "  wha  are  best  at 
thae  things.  \\  hen  I  was  like  ye,  tliere  wasiia  a  house  tap 
in  a'  Newabbey  I  diilna  ken  as  weel  as  the  sparrows  thai 
biggit  their  nests  in  them.  There  are  queerer  sights  seen  i' 
the  ivarld    by  looU'U  di.tvn  tliau   by  lookin  up,  for  a'  tLat 
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astronomers  may  say  on  tlic  sulijcct.  It  ivns  I  that  disco- 
vered Million  Muschet  killin  her  new-horn  hairn  vii'  a 
pack-thread.  I  saw  lier  througli  lier  aiu  skylicht  ;  an', 
tliough  I  had  nae  power  to  speak,  I  had  plenty  o'  pith 
i'  my  logs  ;  hut,  i'ule  that  I  was,  I  forgot  that,  Lang  afore  I 
couhl  get  assistance,  tlie  pack-tiiroad  wad  hae  dune  its  wark. 
Sae  it  was — the  face  o'  tlic  hairn  was  as  hlue  ;ls  my  haimet, 
■when,  hy  my  means,  it  was  discovered." 

"  An'  mucklc  ye  got  for  yer  sky-hirkin,"  said  Jfrs  Mn- 
nilaws.  "  Ye  liangcd  the  puir  woman,  an'  got  the  name 
o'  Skyliclit  Jolinnie,  w]iilk  ye  liae  carried  ahout  wi'  yc  evci 
since,  and  will  do  till  the  day  ye  dee." 

"  Ay,  JIarion,"  answered  the  gocd-natured  husband,  "  I 
Jiae  taen  nane  o'  thao  flights  sin'  I  married  ye.  Ye  keep 
me  weol  down.  I  suft'ered  weel  i'  my  young  days  for  look- 
in  down  ;  hut  I  fear  I  wad  suifer  mair  noo  for  lookln  up. 
But  the  deil's  no  liuried  i'  Kirkaldy,  if  I  wadna  liac  a  hlink 
tlirough  Cuhhy  Giindstane's  skylicht,  were  my  legs  as 
soople  as  Mr  Carey  Cuthbert's  there,  an'  I  had  nae  wife  on 
my  hack." 

Carey  looked  and  smiled,  and  said  nothing  ;  but  his  mind 
was  not  so  inactive  as  his  tongue. 

■'Ye  wad  he  nearer  yer  purpose,  John,"  said  Marion, 
"if  ye  wad  tak  wi'  ye  oor  neehor,  John  Willison,  a  godly 
elder  o'  the  kirk,  an'  gae  hauldly  in  at  the  door.  John  will 
tak  wi'  him  prayers,  an'  ye  some  o'  ni}'  jollies.  I  never 
kenned  ony  guid  come  by  a  skylicht — 'except,  maybe, 
AVidow  Gairdner's ;  wha  was  sittin  ae  nicht,  thinkin  whar 
she  wad  get  her  supper  ;  an',  as  she  thought,  an'  thought, 
an'  was  nae  better  or  fu'er  for  thinkin,  a  man  fell  frae 
^he  roof  at  her  feet,  an',  throwin  frae  him  sixteen  gowd 
guineas  wi'  pure  fear,  flew  out  at  the  door  as  if  Jjeelzcbuh 
an'  a'  his  angels  had  been  after  him.  Widow  Gairdncr  got 
her  supper  that  nicht.  Naebody  ever  asked  for  the  guineas  ; 
but  it  was  weel  kenned  frae  whase  hoose  they  were  stown." 

"Ah,  Marion,  Marion,"  said  John,  laughing;  "an'  sae 
ye  forget  yer  ain  mither's  skylicht,  through  whilk  I  used  to 
gae  to  court  ye." 

"  An'  I  do  nae  sic  things,  John,"  replied  Mrs  Monilaws, 
jocularly;  ")'e  never  brocht  sixteen  gowd  guineas  wi'  ye 
■when  ye  cam  doon  through  my  mither's  skylicht,  to  court 
her  dochter." 

This  conversation  ■was  not  lost  upon  Carey  Cuthbert, 
Although  he  said  nothing,  lie  laughed  lieartily  at  the  dry 
humour  of  the  honest,  happy  couple,  and  went  to  visit  his 
other  friends  in  the  village.  In  the  afternoon,  he  was 
seen  studying  like  a  painter  the  form  and  appearance  of 
old  Grindstane's  house,  and  did  not  leave  the  village  till 
the  evening.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  he  re- 
paired again  to  the  old  black  domicile ;  and  having  during 
daylight  taken  his  ej'C-draughts,  he  tried  if  he  could  observe 
■xvhat  was  going  on  in  the  inside  of  the  house  from  the 
small  window  in  the  side-wall,  or  from  a  small  round  hole 
in  the  gable.  Both  apertures  were,  however,  completely 
closed,  the  greatest  care  having  apparently  been  taken,  not 
only  to  shut  the  crazy  shutters,  but  to  stuff  up  the  holes 
with  pieces  of  rags,  and  to  cover  up  all  with  a  cloth  hung 
from  the  inside  so  as  to  cover  all  the  interior  part  of  the 
windows.  Carey  saw,  however,  enough  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  inmates  had  not  retired  to  rest ;  for  there  was  light  ia 
the  cottage,  and  he  thought  he  observed  that  it  moved  as 
if  some  one  were  carrying  a  lamp  from  one  part  of  the 
interior  to  another.  He  heard  no  sounds  ;  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  moved  the  light  walked  softly,  as  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  making  any  disturbance. 

"  We  hae  nae  hope  upon  earth,"  said  Carey  to  himself 
quaintly  ;  "  I  maun  tak  for  ancc  my  mither's  counsel,  an' 
toar — though,  I  fear,  crawlin  on  thatched  roofs  is  no  the 
kind  o'  ara-bition  she  wants  me  to  flee  at." 

'\\''ith  these  words,  and  a  smile  on  his  face,  Carey  ■went 
along,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  tree,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 


I  house  adjacent  to  Cubby's.  Resisting  a  strong  temptation 
to  peep  into  the  interior  of  this  house,  which  presented  a 
very  cli  ar,  open,  and  convenient  skylight,  through  which 
many  secrets  might  iiave  been  discovere<l,  he  slipped  softly 
along,  and  laid  himself  on  the  thritoh  of  Cubby's  house, 
with  his  fict  in  the  spout,  and  his  head  on  the  small  aper- 
ture, covered  with  one  pane  of  yelked  glass,  through  wiiich, 
if  any  light  had  been  in  the  interior,  he  could  very  easily 
have  seen  all  that  went  on  in  the  inside  of  the  cottage. 
All,  however,  was  dark  as  pitch — a  circumstance  which 
appeared  to  him  somewhat  strange,  as  he  was  certain  he 
had  seen  light  in  the  house  before  he  mounted  ;  but  to  be 
accounted  for  sufTiciontly  easily,  by  supposing  that  the  light 
had  boen  extinguished  during  the  time  he  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  getting  up.  lie  had  no  hopes  now  of  seeing 
anything  that  night;  hut,  as  he  was  there  at  any  rate,  (so 
he  argued,)  he  might  as  ■\vell  rest  himself  a  little,  after 
the  fatigues  of  a  dav  spent  i-unning  about  in  various  di- 
rections, and  he  might  perhaps  hear  something,  if  he 
could  see  nothing  ;  a  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  he  had 
less  objection  to  than  to  the  ocular  exercises  on  printed 
paper,  so  much  recommended  by  his  parents  and  Dominic 
Blackletter — a  creature  he  hated. 

Having  lain  quietly  for  some  time,  he  heard,  very  dis- 
tinctly, hollow  moans,  coming  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
house.  They  were  of  the  most  unearthly  kind  he  had  ever 
heard,  suggesting,  as  they  struck  the  pained  car,  the  idea 
of  some  one  suffering  the  last  pangs  of  mortal  agony. 
These  were  mixed,  or  alternated,  with  occasional  harsh 
objurgatory  notes,  coming  from  another  person,  apparently 
a  man,  and  supposed,  by  Carey,  to  he  Cubby  Grandison 
himself.  These  were  followed  by  a  scream,  ■\vliich  appeared 
to  be  stifled  towards  its  conclusion,  as  if  some  one  had 
applied  a  cloth  or  other  obstruction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
individual  giving  vent  to  the  unbearable  agony.  The 
scream  marked  the  individual  as  a  female,  and  Carey  set 
her  down  as  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  whom  he  had 
heard  John  Jlonilaws  and  his  wife  talking  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  day.  Those  sounds  continued  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  groans,  the  objurgations,  the  scream  stifled  as 
before,  succeeded  each  other  ;  and  then,  for  a  time,  a  deep 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  interior,  onl}'  to  be  inter- 
rupted again,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds.  At  last, 
a  louder  scream  than  any  he  had  yet  heard,  burst  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sufferer,  and,  in  an  instant,  a  noise,  as  of  some 
one  falling  over  chairs,  was  heard,  and  then  a  sudden 
stifling  of  the  scream,  accompanied  by  the  objurgatory  and 
menacing  voice  of  a  man,  whose  anger  seemed  to  increase 
with  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  his  efforts  to  stop  the 
complaint  of  the  sufterer.  This  scream  ■xvas  the  last  that 
Carey  heard.  A  deep  silence  again  reigned,  and  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  without  any  indications  being 
perceived  of  the  presence  of  a  living  person  in  the  cottage. 

Having  waited  for  a  considerable  time  without  hearing 
anything  further,  Carey  concluded  that  the  suffering  indi- 
vidual had  been  suffocated,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  getting 
down  to  give  an  alarm.  His  attention  was  again  arrested 
by  a  new  phenomenon.  A  light  was  now  observable 
through  the  chinks  of  an  apparcTnt  partition  between  the 
skylight  and  the  under  or  main  part  of  the  house,  an  un- 
usual occurrence  in  Scotch  cottages,  which  have  generally 
no  garret,  or  any  other  apartment  than  what  extends  from 
rooif  to  ceiling.  A  noise  was  now  heard,  as  of  some  one 
trying  to  open  a  locked  door.  Success  attended  his  efforts 
and,  in  a  little  time,  a  small  door,  suflicient  to  let  in  the  body 
of  a  man  in  a  crawling  posture,  opened,  and  discovered  the 
face  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  Cutlibert  Grandison, 
holding  in  his  hands  a  small  cruisie,  which  sent  forth  a 
doubtful,  glimmering  light,  scarcely  suflicient  to  do  more 
than  shew  the  high  bones  and  grey  eye  of  the  strange 
individual  who  held  it.     The  door  being  opened  be  placed 
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tlie  cruisie  into  the  small  apartment  into  whith  it  led,  | 
whereby  Carey  was  enabled  to  see  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  its  extraordinary  contents.  As  he  surveyed  them,  he 
shook  with  terror,  and  was  once  afraid  that  his  perturbation 
would  discover  him.  The  apartment  was  a  place  in  the 
form  of  a  small  garret,  extending  to  about  a  half  the  size  of 
the  under  apartment  of  the  cottage  ;  and  seemed  to  have 
been  formed  after  the  house  was  built,  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  devoted.  Casting  his  eye  ai'ound  and  round, 
what  struck  the  fearful  oljserver  first,  was  a  skeleton 
of  a  human  being,  lying  extended  along  the  floor,  and 
half  enveloped  in. the  darkness,  which  the  glimmering 
taper  only  partially  illuminated.  It  had  been  the  first 
human  skeleton  Carey  had  ever  seen;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  now  beheld  it,  shining  principally  by  the 
borrowed  light  of  its  bleached  bones,  and  suggesting  some 
mysterious  connection  betweea  the  being  whose  physical 
system  it  once  supported,  and  the  extraordinary  individual 
who  held  this  strange  piece  of  household  furniture,  rendered 
the  sight  appalling  and  horripilant.  On  a  chest  at  the 
other  side  of  the  apartment  lay  another  skeleton,  apparently 
that  of  a  new-born  child,  whose  tiny  shanks,  worm-like 
finger  bones,  and  small  head,  formed  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  to  its  full-grown  companion — •suggesting  the  proba- 
bility of  some  kindred  blood  having  once  warmed  the 
sapless  bones,  and  some  kindred  fate  having  dried  it 
up,  leaving  these  dry  tokens  as  the  only  monument  of  their 
sorrows  and  misfortunes.  Around  on  all  sides  were  large 
packages  cased  with  iron,  and  sitting  on  a  small  hook  at- 
tached to  the  wall  near  the  ceiling  was  another  inhabitant 
of  this  living  cemetery,  which,  from  the  siugularity  of  its 
aspect,  its  silence,  and  its  locality,  excited  as  much  terror 
in  Carey  as  even  the  skeleton.  This  was  no  other  than  a 
large  grey  owl,  sitting  as  demure  as  grimalkin,  with  its 
goggle  eyes  at  their  utmost  stretch,  glaring  in  the  light  of 
the  taper  like  fiery  balls,  and  rolling  as  if  in  anger  at  being 
interrupted  by  the  intruder  in  its  enjoyment  of  eatingamouse, 
which,  dead  and  mangled,  was  firmly  clenched  in  its  claws. 
The  few  minutes  that  served  Cai'ey  to  examine  these  ex- 
traordinary appearances,  whose  reality  he  doubted  against 
all  the  clearness  of  his  rubbed  eyes,  enabled  Cuthbert 
Grandison  to  crawl  into  the  place,  through  the  limited 
aperture  opening  in  its  side.  The  moment  he  got  in,  he 
shut  the  door  carefully,  and  threw  his  eyes  up  to  the  pane 
of  glass  through  which  Carey  was  looking,  without,  however, 
observing  him,  as  he  instantly  drwv  back  his  head.  AVhen 
Carey  again  directed  his  eyes  to  the  object  of  his  curiosity 
and  awe,  he  was  lying  prostrate  by  the  side  of  the  bones  of 
the  larger  skeleton.  He  then  rose  up,  threw  a  look  of  re- 
cognition to  the  owl,  who  went  on  with  his  repast,  heedless 
of  the  ceremony  with  which  ho  had  been  honoured.  The 
necromantic  appearance,  attitude,  and  acts  of  the  hunch- 
backed living  skeleton,  who  thus  stood  as  it  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  dead,  communing  with  them  by  a  secret  and 
mysterious  power,  realized  in  the  mind  of  the  neophyte 
all  the  stories  he  had  heard  and  read  of  the  wonderful  and 
the  terrific.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  performer  was 
not  less  extraoi'dinary.  His  ceremonies  and  operations  oc- 
cupied a  full  hour'.  Everything  was  noticed  bj'  Carey  ;  and, 
if  what  we  have  attempted  to  describe  produced  wonder, 
what  we  have  at  present  abstained  from  narrating,  from  a 
regard  to  what  is  due  to  the  importance  of  other  circum- 
stances waiting  for  detail,  was  not  calculated  to  lessen 
that  feeling. 

Carey  having  got  down  again  from  tlie  roof  to]),  hurried 
away  home  at  the  top  of  his  speed  ;  for  he  had  staid  too  long, 
and  was  certain  of  a  scold  from  his  parents,  for  having  been 
seduced  into  low  practices,  by  the  vulgar  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  A  confusion  in  the  house,  produced  by  a  poinding 
having  been  that  day  executed,  but  removed  by  payment  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  eldest  son,  William, 


and  corroborated  by  the  indulgent  father,  saved  Lim  from 
the  abuse  which  awaited  him.  Though  young,  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  the  proceedings  of  his  father 
and  brothers,  and  sighed  as  he  retired  to  his  couch,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  greater  evil  impending  over  the  house  of 
Cuthbert,  than  the  humble-mindcdness  of  its  third  son.  The 
anticipated  misfortunes  of  his  father,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  extraordinary  sights  he  had  witnessed  from  the  roof 
top  of  Cubby  Grandison,  kept  him  awake  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  His  meditations  took  various  turns. 
The  abuse  to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  at  the  hands  of 
his  jjarents  and  brothers,  produced  an  ambition  of  shewing 
himself  worthy  of  their  regard,  and  even  of  saving  them 
from  the  ruin  that  seemed  to  await  them  ;  but  the  schemes 
whereby  that  was  to  be  accomplished,  formed  in  a  youthfui 
mind,  fell  far  short  of  the  wishes  which  produced  them.  In 
the  morning,  he  was  duly  catechised  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
being  so  late  in  coming  home  ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  be 
subjected  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  in  the  company 
of  Sandy  Ferrier  the  smith,  or  Geordie  JIactubbie  the  cooper, 
or  any  other  humble,  but  witty  denizen  of  Newabbey, 
whose  laugh  caught  his  ready  sympathies,  than  divulge  the 
secrets  of  his  evening's  adventures,  on  the  house  top  of 
Cubby  Grindstane  the  cobbler. 

Next  day  it  was  absolutely  necessary — so  at  least  thou^jlit 
Carey  Cuthbert — that  he  should  again  see  John  Monilaws, 
about  his  mother's  servant,  though  he  had  no  new  commis- 
sion from  her  to  execute,  connected  with  that  afiair  ;  and 
giving  Gideon  Blackletter  and  his  Greek  and  Latin  books 
the  slip,  he  hastened  again  to  Newabbey,  now  become  a 
much  more  interesting  place  than  Cubbertscroft. 

"  Ye've  got  nae  intelligence  yet,  I  fancj-,  Mrs  Jlonilaws, 
aboot  my  mither's  servant  V  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  shop 
of  the  gauey  dealer  in  many  wares. 

"  No  yet,  Mr  Carey,"  replied  she.  "  There's  been  a  con- 
sultation atween  Elder  Willison  an'  John,  as  to  the  time  o' 
their  visit  to  Cubby's  den,  as  they  ca'  it.  They're  speakiu 
o'  four  o'clock.  They  want  a  stout  young  chiel  wi'  them,  for 
fear  o'  accidents.  As  you're  a  little  interested  i'  the  aftair, 
an'  fond  o'  sichts,  maybe  ye  may  condescend  to  accompany 
them  ?" 

"  I've  nae  objectiqn?,"  answered  Carey.  "  Is  there  ony 
other  livin  creature  supposed  to  be  i'  the  house,  but  Cubby 
an'  his  dochter .''" 

"  No,"  answered  the  mistress,  "  if  indeed  ane  o'  thac  twa 
even  be  livin :  but  few  folk  can  tell  muckle  aboot  the  inside  o' 
Cubby  Grindstane's  house,  for  he  has  a  way  o'  meetin 
visiters  at  the  door,  an',  stanin  richt  i'  the  gap,  speaks  them 
fair,  an'  gets  them  awa  as  sune  as  he  can." 

"  Was  he  ever  married,  ken  ye.'"  said  Carey,  "^  or  did 
ye  ever  hear  o'  ony  ither  body  that  lived  wi'  him  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  she.  "  lie  hasna  had  a  wife  sin 
he  cam  to  Newabbey." 

"  Is  his  dochter  Jeanie,  wham  ye  intend  for  my  mither's 
servant,  like  her  father  ?"  said  Care\-. 

"  As  unlike  as  ony  twa  creatures  can  be,"  replied  IVIrs 
Jlonilaws.  "  He's  a  hunchbacked  scarecraw,  an'  she's 
a  bonny  young  lassie,  whase  be.auty,  a'  the  ill  usage  and 
starvation  she  has  suffered,  hasna  been  able  to  tak  the 
blume  frae  ;  but  nuiekle,  I  fear,  that  blume  winna  stand 
muckle  langcr,  if  indeed  death  hasna  already  blawn  the 
withcrin  gouch  o'  his  breath  on't.  But  this  day  will  expose 
a'  the  secrets  o'  the  inside  o'  that  house." 

"  I  see  nae  great  reason,"  replied  Carey,  "  for  supposin 
there's  ony  great  secret  aboot  it." 

"  \\'hat  maks  him  keep  a'body  cot,  then,  Mr  Carey, 
man  ?"  said  the  mistress.  "  What  gies  him  that  side-look, 
that  fearfu  girn,  an'  his  slouchin  walk  ?  What  maintains 
him? — for  he  works  nanc ;  and  why  winna  Jeanie  s]ieak 
a1)une  her  breath  when  she  sees  him,  or  answer,  ^hcn  he's 
awa,  ony  question  aboot  him  or  his  boose  ?" 
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"A"  incJiulkT,  Mrs  Jloiiihiws,"  rciiru-d  Curoy  ;  "auld 
wivc's  wind  eggs,  liiit<luHl,  nao  doot,  by  a  covoy  o"  tiu^iii, 
as  tlicy  sit  thcgitlier  till  they  clock'.  The  puir  man  docsiia 
wuiit  to  be  faslicd  \\V  a  sot  o'  nuddlin  nccbors." 

At  four  o'clock.  Elder  Willison,  John  Monilaws,  and 
l^ircy,  ■went  to  tbc  bouse  of  Cubby  (iriiulstane.  Tlic  door 
was  locked.     Tlicy  knocked,  and  asked  admittance. 

"  What  want  j'o  .''"  said  a  rough  voice  from  within. 

"  We  hac  some  shoes  to  get  mended,"  said  John  Woni- 
laws. 

"  I'm  ill,  an'  no  in  a  mcndin  way  the  day,"  replied  Cubby. 
"  Oang  awa  to  Jamie  Goodawls." 

"  Jan^ie  has  owre  muckle  to  do,  and  tauld  us  to  gang 
to  Cubby  Grindstane,"  said  the  godly  elder. 

"  My  awl's  myain,"  said  Cubby,  in  worse  humour;  "  an' 
sae  lang  as  it's  no  tliirlcd  to  the  soles  o'  men,  I'm  free  frae 
the  power  o'  their  bodies.     Awa  wi'  ye  !" 

"  You're  in  my  district,  Cubby,"  said  the  elder,  "an'  I 
hae  the  command  o'  Sir  Singer,  oor  minister,  to  ea'  upon 
ye,  and  inquire  for  the  state  o'  yer  soul,  whilk,  to  reverse 
yer  puir  pun,  is,  we  fear,  owre  closely  thirled  to  yer  all. 
Yer  dochter  has  also  a  soul  to  be  saved;  and  JMr  Singer 
says  be  never  saw  you  or  her  i'  the  kirk." 

"  Weel,  if  I  dinna  trouble  him,  he  has  nae  lidit  to 
trouble  me,"  replied  Cubby.  "  I  say  again,  awa  wi'  ye  ! 
The  law  says  a  man's  hoose  is  his  castle,  an'  it  says  true." 

"  That's  an  unfortunate  allusion,"  whispered  Carey  to 
John  Monilaws.     "  Castles  are  made  to  be  attacked." 

"  An'  to  be  defended,"  answered  Cubby,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remai-lv. 

Carey  applied  his  powerful  back  to  the  crazy  door,  and,  in 
an  instant,  threw  it  open,  overturning  at  the  liack  of  it  a 
number  of  pieces  of  old  furniture,  placed  as  props  or  de- 
fences, to  prevent  its  being  opened.  The  party  entered, 
and,  in  an  instant,  were  in  the  middle  of  the  cottage,  which 
was  in  two  divisions — one  end  being  occupied  by  a  small 
truckle  bed,  on  which  a  human  body  lay  extended  ;  and  the 
other,  which  Carey  remarlied  was  under  the  small  garret 
where  he  had  observed  the  nocturnal  rites,  presented  no 
thing  but  a  few  broken  stools  ;  some  straw  in  one  corner, 
over  which  a  dirty  sheet  and  a  blanket  were  spread  ;  a  fire, 
with  about  as  much  live  coal  in  it  as  a  hand  might  hold,  as 
well  for  quantity  as  activity  of  heat ;  a  small  cupboard,  with 
a  padlock  on  it  of  twice  the  value  of  the  article  it  guarded, 
presenting  some  bones  that  had  once,  and  while  another's 
property,  been  covered  with  roasted  meat,  and  seemed  by 
their  whiteness  to  have  been  four  or  five  times  boiled,  with 
the  remnant  of  the  fuisted  meal  purchased  from  Mrs  Moni- 
laws. 

"  This  is  a  strange  way,"  said  Cubby,  as  he  went  to  what 
might  have  been  called  the  butt  end  of  the  cottage — "  this  is 
a  strange  fashion  o'  bringin  tiie  word  o'  God  to  folk  that 
dinna  want  it." 

"  We  are  tauld,"  replied  the  elder,  "  to  strive  for  the 
repentance  o'  sinners." 

"  Ay,  but  ye're  no  tauld  to  brak  open  folks'  doors,  to 
force  them  to  repent,"  replied  Cubby.  "  Besides,  Mr  Wil- 
lison, whar's  the  shoon  Jamie  Goodawl  said  he  couldna 
mend,  and  sent  j-e  to  me  wi' .''  Amang  sins  to  be  repented 
o',  a  lee  is  a  very  guid  ane  to  begin  wi'." 

"  Hoo's  Jeanie,  j'er  dochter?"  said  the  elder,  who  was 
fairly  caught  by  Cubby. 

"  What  should  ail  her .?"  said  Cubby,  looking  suspicioash', 
and  moving  between  them  and  the  other  apartment. 

"  That's  just  what  we  want  to  ken,"  said  John  Moniiaws, 
pushing  Cubby  a  little  to  the  side,  and  moving  slowly  into 
the  other  division,  followed  by  the  elder  and  Carey. 

The  sight  that  here  presented  itself  to  them,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  small  truckle  bed,  and  folded  down  the  top  of  the 
only  blanket  that  covered  the  body  of  a  female,  was  of  the 
most  wretched  and  pitiful  character.    It  was  with  the  great  ^st 


difficulty  that  Juhn  Momlaws  could  recognise  tbc  features 
of  Je.-inie  Grandison,  (for  sueh  the  invalid  was.)  reduced,  by 
the  ilUmalcbcd  pair,  famine  and  disease,  to  the  last  stage 
of  existence.  The  bloom  which  I\Irs  Monilaws  feared  for 
was  indeed  withered,  and  the  stalk  which  supjiorted  the 
ilower  attenuated  to  a  fibre.  I'ale  as  a  corpse,  and  emaci- 
ated beyond  the  lowest  slate  of  body  that  keeps  burning 
the  lamp  of  life,  it  appeared  doubtful,  in  tlie  absence  of 
motion,  whether  she  should  be  classed  among  living  mortals. 
The  approach  of  strangers  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  upon 
her  ;  for  her  eyelids,  which  about  half  covered  the  glazed 
orbs,  remained  stationary,  and  no  symptoms  of  breathing 
could  be  discovered.  At  the  side  of  the  bed,  stood  a  three- 
footed  stool,  on  which  was  placed  a  tin  tankard,  containing 
some  cold  water,  and  a  small  bowl,  with  about  an  ounce  of 
cold  porridge  (made,  no  doubt,  of  part  of  the  meal  seen  in 
the  press)  in  the  bottom  of  it,  no  part  of  which  seemed 
marked  by  the  rusty  iron  spoon  that  lay  alongside  of  the 
dish. 

"  Why  did  ye  say  to  my  wife.  Cubby,  that  that  lassie 
was  weel,  when  it's  scarcely  possible  to  observe  in  her  a 
spark  o'  life  ?" 

"  And  what  guid  wad  it  hac  dune  to  hae  said  she  was 
ill 't"  replied  Cubby.  "  I  canna  jiay  for  possets  an'  puddiiis 
recommended  by  auld  wives  ;  an'  a  doctor  is  far  ayont  my 
degree  or  ability." 

"  Ye  niicbt  hae  begged  assistance,  then,"  said  John. 
"  Naebody  wad  hae  refused  a  bite  or  a  sup  to  ane  o'  God's 
creatures,  Ivin  at  tiie  point  o'  death." 

"  The  folk  hereabout,"  replied  Cubby,  "  are  owre  proud 
o'  their  bites  and  sups,  no  to  come  an'  enjoy  the  luxury  o' 
seein  their  charity  applied,  and  gettin  their  lugs  lined  wi' 
the  return  o'  gratitude.  A  house  fu'  o'  folk,  an'  a  pouch 
wi'  three  farthins  i'  the  corner  o't,  dinna  sort  weel  thegither. 
r>esides,  what  mair  can  ony  sick  body  get  than  meat  and 
drink  }" 

"  An'  do  ye  ca'  that  meat  and  drink  ?"  said  John,  point- 
ing to  the  porridge  and  wafer. 

"What  wad  you  ca'  it?"  replied  Cubby,  grinnin.  "  I 
wish  I  may  get  nae  waur  to  comfort  me  when  I  corae  to 
dee." 

"  If  the  fear  of  expense,"  said  Carey,  "  has  prevented  ye 
frae  lettin  the  neebors  ken  o'  yer  daughter's  illness,  wad- 
na  the  same  cause  hae  prevented  ye  frae  tellin  o'  her 
death  ?  A  funeral  costs  siller — what  wad  ye  hae  dune  >vi' 
the  body  ?" 

Cubby  seemed  moved  by  this  question,  and  eyed  the 
speaker  suspiciously  and  fearfully. 

'  What's  that  to  ye,  callant  ?"  he  said  at  last.  "  A  man's 
nae  great  mechanic  wha  canna  ca'  thegither  four  white 
deals ;  and  they  that  carry  to  the  grave  dinna  trouble  ane 
by  coming  back  to  ask  for  their  fare,  as  other  carriers  do." 

"  She'll  no  be  ill  to  carry,  puir  thing,"  said  John  Moni- 
laws. "  The  only  weight  about  her  will  be  that  o'  death, 
whilk  they  say  is  great  even  in  a  bird,  Whar  does  her 
niither  lie  ?" 

"  Whar  should  she  lie?"  replied  Cubby,  again  put  into  a 
state  of  agitation,  remarked  particularly  by  Carey.  "  Think 
ye  she's  no  in  her  grave?" 

"  I  hae  little  doot  o'  that.  Cubby,"  said  the  other ;  "  but 
I  hope  puir  Jeanie  hears  naething  o'  a'  this." 

On  looking  at  the  invalid,  all  parties  were  surprised  to 
see  her  looking  up  in  their  foces,  apparently  comprehend- 
ing every  word  they  said. 

"  Ye're  better,  I  think,  Jeanie,"  said  John. 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  poor  maiden.  "  Ask  my 
faither.  lean  say  naethingabout  mysel.  He'll  answer  for  me." 

■'  Ilae  ye  been  gettin  ony  meat  except  this  crowdy  an' 
Adam's  wine?"  again  said  tlie  other. 

"  My  faither  kens  best  what  kind  o'  wine  I  hac  been 
gettin,"  replied  she. 
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"Wine  !"  ejaculalcl  CuliLy — "God.keep  me  an' my  house 
frae  sic  extravagance  !  Jlair  souls  an'  siller  hae  been 
drooned  in  that  liquor  than  in  the  Dead  Sea,  whilk  bauds 
Sodom  and  Gomorah." 

"  An'  some  bodies  hae  been  saved  -wi't,"  said  John,  taking 
out  a  small  bottle  and  a  glass,  and  empt3'ing  some  wine, 
which,  by  holding  up  the  poor  invalid,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  taste. 

Cubby  turned  up  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven. 
Jeanie  looked  fearfully  at  her  father,  and  refused  to  taste 
the  wine,  though  her  lips  were  as  withered  leaves. 

"  The  taste  o't  will  never  leave  her  mouth,"  ejaculated 
Cubby.  "  Awa  wi'  you  an'  your  wine  !  Is  my  bairn  to  be 
corrupted,  an'  her  faither  lookin  on  .''  What  can  he  expected 
o'  ane  wha  has  swallowed  three  hail  pennies  at  ae  gulp? 
God  hae  mercy  on  us  I" 

"  You  seem  to  want  yer  docliter  dead,"  said  the  elder. 
'  The  Lord  has  sent  us  thae  things  to  be  used,  and  no 
abused.  Paul  says,  '  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities.' " 

"■  I'll  no  tak  that,"  replied  Cubby,  "  on  the  faith  o'  ane 
wha  said  he  cam  here  wi'  shune  to  mend,  when  his  true 
errand  was  to  corrupt  the  stamacli  o'  my  doohter.  Paul 
had  mair  sense  than  learn  folk  thae  evil  habits." 

'•  Shew  me  a  Bible,  an'  I'll  point  ye  out  the  passage," 
said  the  elder. 

"  I  may  thank  the  Bible,"  replied  Cubby  ;  "  for  the  jvuld 
ane  I  ance  had,  an'  whilk  I  sauld  for  half-a-crown  to 
Geordie  Bookless  o'  Dumfries,  kept  nie  an'  Jeanie  livin 
for  five  weeks — sae  I  hae  nacthing  to  say  against  that  guid 
bulk  ;  but  I  haena  been  able  to  buy  a  second.  Ye  may 
noo  gang  yer  ways.  Ye  see  that  neither  jer  wine  nor 
yer  text  is  o'  ony  use  in  this  house." 

"  Will  you  alloo  her  to  tak  onything  else,  then.  Cubby, 
if  my  wife  sends  it  to  ye?"  said  .lohn  Jlonilaws. 

"  It's  no  often  ye  hear  o'  a  puir  penniless  cratur  like  me 
refusin  onything  that  wad  save  his  stock  o'  three  guid 
farthins.  I  wad  tak  ony  gift  but  luxuries,  provided  the 
giver  didna  want  entrance  to  my  house  ;  but  that's  impos- 
sible. A'  that  gie  think  they  hae  a  richt  to  enter  j'cr 
house  as  they  like.  Sae  I  dispense  wi'  yer  gifts.  Awa  wi' 
you  and  them  baith  I" 

"  It's  in  vain  to  fccht  wi'  him,"  whispered  Carey  into 
the  ear  of  John  Monilaws.  ''  It's  clear  the  lassie  will  dee 
if  she's  no  removed.  I'll  baud  Cubby,  if  you  an'  the  elder 
will  lift  the  truckle-bed  bodily,  an'  carr)'  the  lassie  an'  it 
thegither  into  yer  ain  house." 

"This  communication  was  approved  of,  and  conveyed  to 
the  elder.  A  sign  was  given  by  Carey,  who  iustantlj' 
seized  Cubby  by  the  shoulders;  while,  the  door  being  opened, 
the  two  others  lifted  with  the  greatest  ease  the  small  couch, 
and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  neighbours,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  proceeding,  earned  it  with  the  poor  victim  into  John's 
House,  where  the  humane  mistress,  who  had  a  liking  for 
Jeanie,  received  her  with  pleasure,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
tribute to  her  ease  and  recovery.  The  greatest  terror  was 
evinced  by  Cubby  on  being  let  free  from  the  powerful  grasp 
of  Carey.  Tie  flew  out  of  the  house  like  one  distracted, 
(yet  locking,  even  in  his  hurr}',  the  door,)  forced  himself 
tlirough  the  crowd  into  John  Slonilaws'  house,  and,  by 
threats,  imprecations,  supplications,  and  even  bribes,  en- 
deavoured to  get  possession  of  his  daughter.  His  conduct 
appeared  to  the  people  inexplicable.  Tlie  starvation  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  affection  (for  what  else  could  it  be  that 
produced  his  anxiety?)  that  suggested  such  means  of  regain- 
ing possession  of  her,  appeared  inconsistent ;  and  if  the 
sanity  of  the  individual  had  not,  b}'  his  conversation,  been 
well  established,  he  would  have  been  considered  a  madman. 
His  violence  arose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  door;  and  it  was  onl)- after  some  feigned 
attempt  to  break    into    his    own  house,  which   seemed   to 


terrify  him  even  more  than  the  detenlion  of  his  dau"hter, 
that  he  was  forced  home,  and  the  poor  girl  was  left  unmo- 
lested under  the  charge  of  Mrs  Jlonilaws. 

Meanwhile,  .Jeanie,  being  kindly  treated  and  attended  by 
a  surgeon,  recovered  with  a  quickness  proportioned  to  the 
powers  of  reaction  of  a  youthful  constitution,  acting  on  a 
system  once  more  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  Dr 
Leechman  called  the  non-naturals.  Her  natural  beautr, 
which  had  never  yet  got  fair  play,  began  to  shew  itself; 
and  her  simple  and  timid  manners,  produced  by  the  dreadful 
tyranny  under  which  she  had  lived,  excited  a  deep  interest 
in  her  protectors  and  preseirers.  She  never,  however, 
could  he  prevailed  upon  to  speak  of  her  father,  or  of  anv- 
thing  connected  with  the  bouse.  A  shudder  passed  over 
her  when  his  name  was  mentioned ;  and  she  expressed  an 
anxiety  either  to  be  put  beyond  his  power  or  again  restored 
to  him,  an  alternative  which  was  not  well  understood  by 
her  protectors,  but  sufficiently  explained  by  the  dangers  to 
which  she  would  be  exposed  if  she  were  made  accessible 
to  him  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  fits  of  terror 
excitement,  and  anxietj',  ht-  had  exhibited  already  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and,  perhaps,  partly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  some  secret  cause  which  she  could  not  he  prevailed 
upon  to  divulge.  She  was  quite  agreeable  to  go  to  Cub- 
bertseroft  as  a  servant ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  accordingly  proceed  there  as  soon  as  she  had  totally 
recovered.  Grieved  for  her  want  of  education,  JMrs  Moni- 
laws procured,  for  her  instruction  in  reading  and  writing, 
the  services  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  who  attended  her 
daily  after  she  was  able  for  the  exercise,  and  was  much 
gratified  by  the  rapid  progress  she  made  (for  she  was  of 
quick  parts)  under  his  zealous  tuition. 

During  all  this  period,  Jeanie  Grandison  was  regularly 
visited  by  Carey  Cuthbert,  whose  interest  in  her,  though 
he  had  not  then  seen  her,  commenced  from  the  eventful 
evening  when  he  made  the  awful  discoveries  we  have 
partly  detailed,  through  her  father's  skylight :  and  had  in- 
creased  from  the  moment  he  saw  the  first  tint  of  the  bloom 
of  returning  health  on  her  pallid  cheek,  and  heard  the  sounds 
of  her  clear  melodious  voice,  though  exercised  only  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  sentiments  of  a  half-broken,  timid,  j-et  grate- 
ful heart.  When  properly  restored  to  health,  Jeanie  was  sent 
out  under  the  protection  of  John  Monilaws  and  Carey,  (who, 
however,  left  them  before  he  approached  the  house,)  to 
Cubbertscroft,  where  she  entered  upon  her  service.  No- 
thing was  said  to  any  one  of  her  parentage  ;  all  that  was 
told  to  Mrs  Cuthbert  or  the  other  servants,  being,  that  she 
had,  after  having  come  to  i\Irs  Monilaws  to  be  engaged, 
been  seized  with  a  fever,  which  prevented  her  sooner  from 
entering  upon  her  service.  This  caution  had  been  observed 
in  accordance  with  Jeanie's  own  wish  ;  but  her  curious 
history  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  the  servants,  and  very 
soon  became  known  to  the  family,  who  did  not  treat  her 
any  better,  because  she  was  reputed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
one  already  notorious  in  that  part  of  the  country  for 
squalid  beggary  and  extraordinary  and  mysterious  conduct. 
Mrs  Cuthbert,  an  unfeeling  woman,  whose  contempt  was 
measured  by  the  humbleness  of  the  birth,  circumstances, 
and  education  of  every  one  around  her,  treated  her  harshly — 
not  hesitating,  in  her  moods  of  spleen  and  passion,  to  taunt 
her  with  her  father's  abject  poverty,  and  her  own  origin. 
The  protection  and  kindness  she  received  from  Carej',  were 
limited  by  his  want  of  opportunity  and  power ;  but  the 
early  interest  he  felt  in  her  soon  assumed  a  new  character, 
and  an  aft'ection,  pure  and  honourable  as  the  heart  that 
entertained  it,  took  possession  of  him,  with  all  the  energy 
of  a  youthful  passio-".  The  opportunities  he  had  of  con- 
versing with  her,  were  stolen  from  the  watchful  surveillance 
of  his  parents  ;  who,  acquainted  with  his  habits  of  humble 
companionship,  had  threatened  to  turn  him  from  the  house 
if  he  did  not  renounce  them ;  but,  as  the  mountains,  piled 
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by  tlic  daring  liand  of  Titan,  arc  not  able  to  stop  the  moun- 
tain stream,  many  devices  were  fallen  upon  by  Carey,  (o 
give  vent  to  a  passion  ^vhose  course,  thouf^h  proverbially 
crooked,  is  also  proverbially  irresistible.  When  Jeanie  was 
supposed  to  be  visiting  lier  friends  1:1  Newabbey — a  place 
she  dared  not  enter — she  was  along  with  Carey,  in  the 
AVolf's  Brake,  a  very  retired  place  iu  the  neighbourhood, 
■where  they  conceived  they  were  perfectly  sate  from  the 
disturbance  of  their  enemies;  but  they  were  discovered  by 
Carey's  parents,  who  cruelly  dismissed  them  both  from  the 
Louse.  Carey  was  true  to  Jiis  love ;  and  they  proceeded 
together  to  the  village,  wliere  they  were  received  by  John 
Jlonilaws  and  liis  wife,  to  whom  they  related  their 
strange  stor_v,  with  kindness.  Some  time  afterwards,  they 
were  married,  and  Carey  paid  little  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  the  neighbours,  who  could  not  see  "  hoo  the  young 
gentleman,  without  a  trade  in  his  hand,"  was  to  support  him- 
self and  a  wife.  Even  John  Monilaws  thought  the  match,  in 
the  meantime,  imprudent,  and  recommended  that  it  should 
be  postponed  until  Carey  had  learned  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Carey  smiled  in  reply,  and  tliought  of  what  he  had 
seen  from  the  sky-light  of  bis  father-in-law's  cottage. 

In  a  sliort  time  it  was  currently  reported,  that  the  hiird 
of  Cubbertscrof  t  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  that 
the  property  was  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  This  news 
was  soon  but  too  well  corroborated  by  large  printed  bills, 
posted  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  advertising  the  sale 
of  the  property  of  Cubbertscroft,  in  the  town-hall  of  Dum- 
fries, on  a  day  and  hour  set  forth.  One  of  these  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Carey.  He  sallied  out  of  the  house  ;  and, 
it  being  at  the  time  dark,  he  souglit,  and  forcibly  entered 
the  dark  and  dismal  habitation  of  Cubby  Grindstane,  now 
Lis  father-in-law. 

"  Ken  ye  the  law  against  hamesncken,  sir  ?"  said  Cubby, 
recognising  him. 

"  I  do,"  said  Carey  ;  "  but  it  is  a  subtle  point  wi'  the 
lawyers  hoo  strong  a  rap  (intended  to  let  folk  hear  ye,  but 
liaein  the  bv  effect  o'  openiu  the  door)  amounts  to  forcible 
entrv.     I  cam  to  ask  boo  ve  are.  Cubby  Grindstane." 

"  A'  sort  o'  impudence,"  said  Cubby,  "  is  comprehended 
by  that  cant.  If  folk  want  to  borrow  frae  ye,  (whilk,  God  be 
praised  i  I'm  far  ayont,)  if  they  want  to  steal  yer  time,  if 
they  want  to  see  what's  i'  yer  lioose,  or  wliat's  intended  to 
be  in  yer  stamacli,  they  aye  cloak  their  intentions  wi'  askin 
lioo  ye  are — the  maist  unmeanin  o'  a'  questions.  Gang  yer 
ways  the  way  ye  cam,  sir;  an'  I'll  send  yea  weekly  bulletin 
o'  mv  health." 

"  Bulletins  hae  been  issued  aboot  the  health  o'  folk  o' 
less  consequence,"  said  Carey,  pointing  his  linger  to  the 
small  garret. 

"  What  mean  ye,  sir  ?"  said  Cubby,  staring  at  him  with  his 
eyes  at  their  full  stretch,  and  shewing  signs  of  great  agitation. 

"  Sit  down,  Cubby,"  said  Carey — "  I  want  to  speak  to  ye, 
for  a  short  time,  rationally  an'  quietly.  I  hae  nae  ill  in- 
tentions towards  ye  ;  an',  if  ye're  discreet,  ye'll  tind  me  a 
mair  sicker  freen  than  a  safe  fae." 

Cubby  hesitated  to  sit  down.  He  had  never  been  seen 
in  that  position  when  any  one  was  in  his  house  ;  for  he 
found  he  got  any  people  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  get 
in,  out  again,  more  readily  by  keeping  on  his  legs. 

"  I'm  no  used  sittin  wi'  strangers,"  said  he. 

Carey  again  lifted  his  finger  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
Cubby's  agitation  increased.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
he  at  last  sat  down  on  a  three-footed  stool,  opposite  to 
Carey. 

"  ilae  ye  heard  ony  news  o'  late  ?"  began  Carey. 

"  I'm  no  i'  the  way  o'  hearin  news,"  replied  Cubby,  "  an' 
care  little  for  the  world's  clavers  besides." 

"  But  when  things  concern  oorsels,"  said  Carey,  "  wc 
maun  care  aboot  them  '' 

"  What  mean  ye  ?  "  said  Cubby. 


"  It's  said,"  replied  Carey,  looking  at  him  attentively, 
"  that  in  a  hoose  no  a  bunder  miles  frae  the  sma'  village  o 
Newabbey,  there  lie  the  banes  o'  a  woman  an'  a  bairn, 
whase  cofhns  never  saw  the  niortclaith  o'  ony  parish,  or 
filled  the  graves  o'  ony  buryin  place.  When  deaths  are 
concealed,  suspicions  o'  murder  are  aye  rife  ;  an'  I  hae  heard 
it  even  said  that  simple  concealment  itsel,  at  lea^t  in  ae 
case,  is  a  guid,  if  no  the  only  proof  o'  wilfu  slaughter." 

"  What  hae  I  to  do  wi'  tint,  sir  .''"  said  Cubby,  whose  agi- 
tation still  increased." 

"  Silence  I '  said  Carey,  holding  up  his  hand  to  the  roof — • 
"ye  may  at  least  hear  the  gossip  o'  the  villaaie.  The  banes 
are  in  the  hoose  o'  an  auld  cobbler  ;  an'  it's  also  said,  that,  in 
the  place  whar  they  lie,  there  is  an  extraordinary  collection 
o'  a  miser's  treasure,  filling  nae  fewer  than  five  big  kiats, 
strongly  clasped  wi'  bands  o'  iron,  to  protect  the  gowd 
guineas,  nae  less  in  amount  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
To  mak  the  story  mair  wonderfu',  the  gossips  hae  added  to  the 
inhabitants  o'  the  strange  hoose,  a  grey  owl — nae  doot,  an 
invention  o'  their  ain  brains." 

"It's  a'  an  invention  thegither/'  ejaculated  Cubby,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  trying  to  walk  through  the  apartment, 
which,  however,  his  trembling  and  agitation  prevented  him 
from  doing,  otherwise  than  by  a  zig  zag  motion,  from  one  side 
to  another. 

"  I  think  sae  mysel,"  said  Carey  ;  "but  we'll  see."  And 
he  rose  and  seized,  in  an  instant,  a  ladder  used  by  Cubby,  for 
the  purpose  of  mounting  to  his  Golgotha. 

"  Ilauld,  sir  !"  cried  the  frantic  Cubby,  as  he  flew  and 
seized  Carey  by  the  legs,  falling  at  the  same  time  on  his 
knees,  and  turning  up  his  grey  eves,  now,  like  his  own  owl's 
darting  forth  fire.  "  What  is  this  ye're  aboot .''  Wha  are  ye  ? 
AVhat  ken  ye  o'  thae  dark  things  ? — I  mean  there  is  naething 
there.  Ilauld,  sir  !  or  ye'll  kill  an  auld  man  wha  micht  btj 
yer  faither."  And  he  fell  on  the  floor,  groaning  and  rolling 
about,  like  one  in  a  convulsion. 

"  I  will  lay  down  tiiis  ladder,"  said  Carey,  "'if  you  will 
rise,  an'  sit  down,  an'  speak  to  me  on  certain  subjects  that 
concern  me  an'  you." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  replied  Cubby,  recovering  slightly 
"  I'll  sit  quietly  an'  hear  ye  speak  o'  onything  but  thae 
village  gossips.  Nae  lamb  will  be  mair  peaceable  ;  an' — • 
an'  ye'll  hae  something  too — to  tak  wi'  ye  when  ye  gae  awa." 
"Ye  mean  ane  o'  yer  three  guid  farthins,  I  suppose?" 
said  Carey,  with  a  smile. 

'  Ay,  I'll  mak  it  a  gowd  guinea,"  said  the  other,  with  an 
effort  like  to  choke  him. 

"  Weel,  let  that  alane,"  said  Carey  ;  "  we'll  maybe  mak 
it  mair.  Ye  now  see  that  I  ken  a'  the  secret  that  lies  i' 
that  garret.  I  hae  seen  it  wi'  my  ain  een,  an'  heard  it  frae 
yer  dochter,  wha  is  noo  my  lawfu  married  wife — a  guid 
match  to  her,  seein  I  am  the  third  son  o'  William  Cuthbert 
0'  Cubbertscroft." 

"  l\fy  dochter  married  to  anc  o'  the  Cubberts  o'  Cubberts- 
croft !"  ejaculated  Cubby.  "  Then  hae  the  twa  stocks  at 
last  joined.     Heaven  be  praised !" 

"  It  is  clear,  then,"  continued  Carey,  "that  you  are  com- 
pletely in  my  power.  On  going  to  Gilbert  Sleutliie,  the 
fiscal  o'  the  county,  an'  layin  my  statement  afore  him,  his 
first  step  will  be  to  seiza  the  banes  an'  the  gowd.  Ye  will 
be  tried  for  the  murder  o'  the  unhappy  beings  whase  bodies 
they  ance  supported  ;  an',  whether  ye  be  guilty  or  inimcent, 
yell  hae  some  dilticulty  o'  gettin  oot  o'  the  hands  o'  the  law 
the  fifteen  thousand  guineas  I  saw  ye  count  wi'  my  ain  een  ; 
an',  even  were  ye  to  get  it  back,  it  will  spread  throughout 
the  country  that  Cubby  Grindstane  has  £15,000.  an'  a'  the 
stouthrievers  o  the  country  will  be  on  ye  like  bluid-hounds, 
to  ease  ye  o'  the  burden  o'  keepin't." 

"  But  ye'll  no  gang  to  Gilbert  Sleuthie,  the  fiscal  ?"  cried 
Cubby  rising  again  into  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  terror,  and 
[seizing  Carey  bv  the  knees.     "It's  no  iu  the  heart  o'  aue 
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wi'  that  face  o'  yours  to  ruin  a  pair  auid  man  wha  you  say  i 
is  your  faither-in-law.  I  ken  ye  winna  do't.  Tiie  guinea 
I'll  niak  twa,  an'  maybe  a  half  mair.  Say  ye  winna  gang, 
an'  I'll  mak  it  three.     !Mercy  !  mercy  !" 

With  the  greatest  difficulty  Carey  got  him  to  let  go  the 
firm  grasp  he  had  of  his  legs  ;  and  which  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  hold  till  he  got  his  request  granted. 

"  It  isna  by  ony  sic  bribes  as  thae,  Cuthbert  Grandison, 
tliat  I  will  he  diverted  frae  my  purpose." 

"  What  will  please  ye,  then  ?"  cried  Cubby,  eeimestly. 

"  A  condition  for  yerain  benefit,"  replied  Carey.  "Have 
ye  no  sense  enough  to  see  that  the  money  ye  hoard  in 
thae  kists  yields  ye  nae  interest,  and,  besides,  rins  the  risk 
<»'  bein  taen  frae  ye  the  very  moment  it's  kenned  (an'  it's 
already  suspected)  ye  hae't." 

A  groan  was  all  the  answer  Cubby  could  give ;  for  deny- 
ing the  money  was  now  out  of  the  question. 

"  Xow  I  am  to  put  you  on  a  plan,"  continued  Carey, 
"  wharby  ye  may  get  a  guid  return  for  j-er  monej-,  an'  nae 
man  can  tak  it  frae  ye." 

Another  groan  evinced  the  agony  of  the  sufterer. 

"  Here,"  continued  Carey,  taking  from  his  pocket  the 
advertisement  of  Cubbertscroft.  "  Here  is  my  father's  pro- 
perty for  sale  on  Wednesday  nest.  It  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  thro\vn  awa.  Tak  yer  siller  to  the  bank  o  Dum- 
fries, an'  lodge  it  there,  then  gang  to  the  Hall,  an'  buy 
Cubbertscroft ;  an'  wha  will  venture  to  rin  awa  wi'  that  frae 

ye?" 

"  But  ye  are  WTang  aboot  the  siller,"  cried  Cubby — 
"  there's  no  sae  muckle  o't  as  ye  say." 

"  I  will  count  it  mysel,"  cried  Carey,  pointing  to  the 
ladder.     "  I  heard  you  count  it  before." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  replied  Cubby,  "  I'll  think  o'  what  ye've 
said." 

"  I'll  wait  yer  answer  the  mom,"  said  Carey.  "  If  ye 
dinna  agree,  I  write  instantly  to  Sleuthie." 

Carey  then  left  liira  ;  but,  with  the  determination  of 
watching  the  house  during  the  night,  to  prevent  any  attempt 
at  removing  the  chests. 

"  Jlercy  on  me  !"  said  Cubby  to  himself,  when  Carey  went 
out,  "  what  am  I  to  do  .''  I  canna  remove  thae  kists,  an' 
whar  can  I  tak  them.  My  secret's  oot ;  an',  whether  that 
callant  tells  Sleuthie  or  no,  it's  clear  I  canna  keep  langer 
this  siller  in  a  thatched  cottage.  Let  me  see — buy  Cubberts- 
croft, the  property  o'  the  freens  o'  my  niither,  whase  name 
I  bear.''  Aften  hae  I  heard  her  say,  puir  eratur  I  that  she 
couldna  live  an'  see  Cubbertscroft  sauld  and  gien  awa  to 
strangers;  andnoo  that  is  aboot  to  be — at  a  time,  too,  when, 
strange  to  say  !  my  dochter  is  married  to  a  Cubbert — the 
callant's  no  far  wrang.  The  banes  o'  my  wife  an'  bairn, 
wham  I  couldna  find  in  my  heart  to  bury,  hae  kept  my 
wowd  lang  safe  frae  the  ee  o'  my  dochter  ;  but  they  may 
noo  lead  Sleuthie  to  my  cofl'ers.  What's  to  be  done  ?  3Iy 
gowd  !  my  gowd  !  I  canna  pairt  we  ye  ;  for  ye  are  dearer  to 
me  than  my  heart's  blude.  But,  if  it  wad  pain  me  to  gie  ye 
awa  for  land  whilk  has  nae  king's  face  on't,  what  wad  I  feel 
to  hae  ye  taen  frae  nie  by  force  !  I  canna  bear  that  thought. 
Buy  Cubbertscroft!  Cubby  Grindstane  pie  awa  his  gowd 
for  Cubbertscroft ! — awfu  thought  !  But  it  was  my  mither's 
wish — an"  better  land  than  naething.  I  maun  think  mair 
on't." 

Carey  called  next  day,  and  again  laid  before  the  old  man 
(he  danger  of  not  complying  with  his  request.  Cubby  him- 
self had  been  shaken  fearfully  during  the  night  with  the 
terror  of  losing  altogether  his  wealth  ;  and  the  arguments  of 
Carey  almost  decided  him.  lie  said  he  would  consider  again 
of  it, and  if  he  came  to  the  conclusion  of  buying  Cubbertscroft, 
he  would  be  at  the  place  of  sale  on  the  day  and  hour  ap- 
pointed. Carey  left  him,  and  continued  his  watch  at  night. 
About  twelve  o'clock  he  observed  a  cart  and  a  horse  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage  ;  and  when  all  the  inhabitants  of 


the  vill.age  were  at  rest,  he  observed  the  miser  carrj-ing  out 
his  coffers  and  placing  them  on  the  cart.  He  allowed  him 
to  proceed.  The  cart  was  loaded ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  saw 
it  take  the  road  to  Dumfries.  He  followed  close  behind,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Cubby  drove  straight  up  to  the 
house  of  the  cashier  of  the  principal  bank  of  the  town.  By 
knocking  hard,  he  roused  the  servants  ;  in  a  little  time  the 
banker  came  out,  the  cart  was  unloaded,  and  a  transaction 
finished. 

The  day  arrived  on  which  the  sale  of  Cubbertscroft  was 
to  take  place.  A  great  number  of  people  was  collected. 
Carey  was  there,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  father  ; 
who,  however,  had  attended  ivith  the  hope  of  getting  some 
friend  to  buy  in  the  property  on  his  account.  The  two 
looked  at  each  other  without  speaking.  John  Monilaws 
was  also  present,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Newabbey.  The  auctioneer  mounted  into  his  desk  ;  and 
£12,000  had  been  offered  for  the  property  by  a  neighbouring 
laird,  who  wished  to  incorporate  it  with  his  own  land. 
Some  other  individuals  bade,  and  the  bodes  had  arrived  at 
£14,000 — no  one  being  inclined  to  go  beyond  it.  At  this 
moment  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  with  a  harsh  noise, 
and  the  people  looked  around,  to  observe  the  cause  of  the 
interruption.  Cubby  Grindstane  entered.  A  feeling  of 
surprise  ran  through  the  crowd.  John  Monilaws  stared, 
and  Carey  smiled.  Stepping  forward.  Cubby  watched  the 
voice  of  the  auctioneer.     The  latter  called  out  £14,000. 

"  Five  shillings  mair  !"  cried  Cubby. 

"  You  must  make  it  five  pounds,  sir,"  said  the  auctioneer. 

"Aweel,  aweel,  then,"  said  Cubby — "let  it  be  fire 
pounds." 

The  surprise  of  the  people  increased  to  wonder.  Every 
one  whispered  to  his  neighbour — "Is  he  mad.'  Why 
does  the  auctioneer  take  his  bode  ?"  No  one  bade  higher, 
and  the  hammer  fell. 

"  Are  you  able  to  find  caution,  sir  ?"  said  the  auctioneer. 

"  No,"  replied  Cubby. 

"Why  did  you  bid  for  the  land,  then  ?"  rejoined  the 
other. 

"Because  I  wanted  it,"  replied  Cubby.  "Will  ye  no 
tak  the  siller  in  place  o'  caution." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  auctioneer,  smiling — "  where 
is  it.!"" 

"There,  said  Cubby,  "is  the  banker's  check  for  £14,000. 
The  moment  I  get  a  complete  right  to  the  land,  ye  may  hae 
the  siller." 

The  bargain  was,  accnrdinglv,  snnn  arranged  and,  to  (he 
surprise  of  all  that  part  of  the  country,  Cuthbert  Grandison 
became    the   laird   of  Cubbertscroft.     His  feelings  subse-  ' 

quently  underwent  some  change  for  the  better,  .xnd  he  took 
home  his  daughter  Jeanie  and  her  husband,  to  live  with  hiiu 
in  the  mansion-house,  where,  however,   he  still  exhibited  a  , 

great  portion  of  his   original  avarice.     He  soon  died,  and  I 

the  property  was  left  to  -Jeanie.     Carey  Cuthbert  had,  by  th«  ' 

right  of  courtesy,  all  the  power  of  the  property.  He  received 
with  welcome  his  father  and  mother,  and  maintained  them 
during  their  lives  in  the  mansion-house  from  which  they 
had  formerly  expelled  him,  and  from  which  their  own  ex 
travaffance  had  driven  themselves. 
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THE  CONTRAST  OF  WIVES. 

In  the  absence  of  that  finely-adjusted  bahmco  of  power 
r'hich  ought  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  niaiTUigCj  it  liecomes 
a  nice  question,  ■\vhithor  less  evil  results  from  an  over- 
stretched domination  on  the  part  of  tlio  luisliand,  or  from 
his  due  sul)mission  or  subjugation  to  an  authority  exorcised 
by  her,  and  carried  farther  than  is  generally  deemed  con- 
sistent with  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  or  the  situation  in  which 
she  is  placed.  Connected  with  this  question  is  that  which 
comprises  the  comparative  evil  arising  from  a  superabund- 
ance or  deficiency  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  wife. 
We  are  too  well  aware  of  the  uselessness,  as  well  as  the 
impracticability,  of  solving  such  speculative  questions,  to  say 
a  single  word  on  either  side  of  the  vexed  argument  to  which 
they  have  given  rise  ;  but  we  will  be  within  our  province, 
and  probably  not  beyond  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  if  we 
lay  before  them  a  case  of  real  life,  involving  a  solution  of 
the  question  in  one  exemplary  instance,  where  the  "  grey 
mare"  is  not  only  found  to  be  the  "  better  horse,"  but 
where,  by  her  powers  of  judicious  leading,  she  saves  not 
only  herself  but  her  partner  from  the  dangers  of  a  rough 
road  and  a  precipitous  course.  In  those  good  days  of  old 
Scotland,  when  the  corporation  hall  formed  the  theatre 
■^v herein  was  enacted  the  gi-eat  play  (comedy,  if  you  please) 
of  "  Burgh  Ambition,"  the  influence  of  petticoat  power 
extended  its  secret  workings  behind  the  green  curtain,  and 
often  regulated  all  the  actions  of  the  performers  in  a  manner 
which  was  not  only  totally  concealed  from  the  spectators, 
but  even  from  the  moving  puppets  themselves.  In  one  in- 
stance— that  to  which  we  have  referred — this  secret  authoi'ity 
transpired,  and  in  a  manner  so  ludicrous  that  it  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  Incorporation  of  D3"ers  and  Scourers  of 
Perth  (at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  a  considerable  frater- 
nity) had  a  deacon  and  boxmaster ;  the  former  named 
IMurdoch  Waldie,  and  the  latter  Andrew  Todd.  Their  names 
still  figure  in  the  old  books  of  the  corporation,  if  these  are 
not  gone  astray  ;  and  there  is,  or  was,  an  entry  in  these  same 
books,  connected  with  the  reign  of  the  two  worthies,  which, 
illustrative  and  probative  as  it  is  of  our  story,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  lay  before  our  readers.  ^Vell — to  proceed  in  his- 
torical order — the  worthy  boxmaster  had  been  married  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  migb'  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was 
of  small  stature,  very  bland  and  affable  in  his  manners,  of  an 
easy  disposition,  but,  withal,  as  ambitious  of  fame  as  any 
of  the  aspirants  for  oflice  in  his  corporation.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  very  inadequate  powers  of  judgment,  he  expe- 
rienced no  want  of  the  poweis  of  speech,  which  was  as 
fluent  as  a  shallow  mind  could  make  it;  and  he  had,  besides, 
a  species  of  humour  about  him,  which  owed  its  existence 
rather  to  the  simplicity  and  bonhommic  of  his  nature,  than 
to  the  more  ordinary  source  of  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous. 
As  almost  every  want  is  remedied  by  some  equipollent  sur- 
rogation  which  strangely  often  supplies  its  place,  Andrew 
Todd  was  sensilile  of  his  want  of  mental  powers  ;  and  thus 
he  exhibited  that  sense  of  a  want  of  sense,  which  is  often 
more  valuable  than  sense  itself,  in  so  far  as  the  modesty 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  leads  the  individual  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  good  advisers,  bv  which  lie  sometimes  sur- 
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passes,  in  the  race  of  lite  conceited  wiseacres.  ^Ve  do  not 
say  that  he  married  Jlrs  Jean  Todd  merely  because  he  saw 
she  was  endowed  with  greater  powers  than  himself;  but  it 
is  certain,  that,  after  he  came  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
her  understanding,  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  her  excellent  sense  and  judgment,  as  well  in  the 
private  affairs  of  his  business,  as  in  the  public  concerns 
of  the  corjioration  treasurership,  with  which  he  came,  by  liet 
means,  to  be  invested.  This  was  not  only  advantageous  to 
his  pecuniary  interests,  but  congenial  to  his  feelings,  as — 
getting  quit,  in  this  way,  of  the  trouble  of  thinking,  a  most 
laborious  operation  to  him,  and  generally  very  ill  executed, 
if  not  altogether  bungled — he  was  left  at  liberty  to  indulge 
his  speech  and  humour  ;  two  powers  which  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  judgment  or  even  common  sense,  than 
with  the  sublimated  spirit  of  genius  itself. 

His  wife,  Mrs  Jean,  was,  as  partly  hinted,  the  very  oppo- 
site of  her  husband.  She  was  a  large,  stout,  gaucy  woman, 
at  least  twice  as  big  as  her  mate.  She  had  been,  early  in 
life,  considerably  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  enough  of  the 
traces  of  which  were  still  left  to  give  her  that  sturdy,  hardy 
aspect  they  generally  impart ;  while  a  strong  and  somewhat 
rough  voice,  agreeing  well  with  her  other  attributes,  gave  her 
ideas  and  sentiments  an  apparent  breadth  and  weight,  which, 
added  to  their  own  sterling  qualities,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  effect  even  on  men  of  strong  minds,  and 
to  give  her  a  decided  advantage  over  her  sex.  Her  original 
powers  of  mind  were  strengthened  by  reading — an  occupa- 
tion in  which,  as  it  required  silence,  her  husband  very  seldom 
engaged;  and,  what  few  women  are  able  to  accomplish,  she 
never  allowed  this  favourite  habit  to  interfere  with  the 
regulation  of  her  domestic  economy,  or  of  the  actions  of  her 
husband.  Bold  and  masculine,  however,  as  she  was,  she 
was  a  kind-hearted  woman  ;  and,  having  no  family  to  her 
husband,  she  was  a  warm  friend,  a  ready  adviser  to  all  her 
female  acquaintances,  and  a  charitable  giver  to  those  who, 
after  a  strict  and  very  stern  investigation,  she  thought 
worthy  of  her  assistance. 

The  deacon  of  the  incorporation  again.  jNIurdoeh  \Valdie, 
was  a  man  of  a  very  different  cast  from  the  boxmaster.  He 
was  a  person  of  considerable  parts  ;  but  his  conceit,  which 
led  him  to  conceive  himself  cleverer  than  nature  had  made 
him,  produced  often  all  the  consequences  which  result  from 
a  deficiency  of  mental  parts.  Proud  and  domineering,  he 
loved  to  rule  his  corporation  with  dignity  and  authority; 
while  his  love  of  official  show  and  domestic  parade  rendered 
him  extravagant  and  made  him  poor,  notwithstanding  of 
a  good  trade,  which  he  carried  on  with  great  success.  In 
his  choice  of  a  wife,  there  might  have  been  perceived  the 
tendency  of  his  peculiar  disposition  ;  for  he  married  a  beauty 
who  qualified  his  love  of  authority  by  an  affected  softness, 
gentleness,  and  meekness,  and  his  self-conceit,  b)-  shewing 
herself  inferior  to  him  in  understanding,  as  indeed  she  was. 
though  she  excelled  him  in  another  quality,  which  more 
than  supplied  its  place.  AVhat  with  his  business,  his  deacon- 
ship,  his  chain,  his  gold-headed  can'%  and  his  fair  wife,  dressed 
in  the  gaudy  colours  of  his  own  dying.  Deacon  Waldie  was 
an  important  personage  in  those  times,  Avhen  to  be  high  in 
a  corporation  was  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  truest  ele- 
vation to  which  human  nature,  in  this  world,  could  aspire. 
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Vain,  showy,  gaudy,  and  frivolous,  Mrs  Deacon  Waldie 
held  the  same  position  to  Mrs  Todd  that  the  hoxmaster 
did  to  her  husband.  She  had  no  sense  or  power  to  rule 
her  husband,  who,  indeed,  would  not  have  submitted  to 
female  authority  ;  but  she  had  what  INIrs  Todd  wanted, 
and  what  served  her  purpose  equally  well,  and  that  was 
cunning — the  signal  quality  of  small,  weak  minds,  and  the 
very  curse  of  the  whole  race  of  man  and  v/uman.  This  insidi- 
ous power  enal)led  her  to  detect  her  husband's  failings,  as  well 
as  to  profit  by  them — and  hence  her  affectation  of  total  sub- 
jugation to  his  high  will  and  authority,  and  her  tame  system 
of  according  and  assenting  to  everything  he  said  or  did, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  But  in  all  this,  her  selfish  cun- 
ning had  a  part ;  because,  while  she  pretended  to  love  him, 
nnd  dote  on  him,  and  prize  him  beyond  all  mortals,  her  adu- 
lation, her  blandishments,  and  submission  were  accompa- 
nied or  followed  always  by  pHilions.  She  contrived  to  have 
hardihood  enough  to  make  the  most  unreasonable  requests, 
and  to  shew  that  she  was  too  sensitive,  too  fragile,  and  too 
weak,  to  bear  a  refusal.  If  her  suit  was  rejected,  she  flung 
herself  upon  the  haughty  deacon's  bosom,  and  sobbed  ;  and 
what  deacon  could  withstand  the  appeal  of  beauty  in  tears  ? 
The  sight  was  the  very  personification  of  the  triumph  of  his 
pride  and  dignity.  The  chain  of  his  official  authority,  and 
the  arms  of  a  praying,  supplicating,  weeping  wife,  hanging 
at  the  same  time  around  his  proud  neck,  were  the  very 
counterparts  of  each  other.  His  love  of  subjugation  bent,  as 
it  often  does,  his  own  head  ;  and  cunning  enjoyed  its  greatest 
triumjih  in  overcoming  one,  by  turning  his  own  weapons 
against  himself. 
"  The  contrast  which  we  have  thus  exhibited  between  these 
two  couples,  is  that  of  real  every-day  life.  The  .characters 
of  too  many  married  parties  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the 
qualities  possessed  by  those  we  have  now  mentioned  ;  but 
Iiow  strangely  do  apparent  contrasts  often  meet  in  grotesque 
resemblances  i"  IMrs  Todd  ruled  her  husband,  and  he 
knew  it  ;  but  Mrs  Waldie  ruled  her  husband,  and  he  was 
ignorant  of  it :  wliile  the  one  followed  her  occupation  for  her 
own  and  her  husband's  good,  and  the  other  was  bent  (un- 
consciouslv,  it  may  be)  on  her  own  and  her  husband's  ruin. 

These  two  couples  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms — the 
circumstance  of  the  two  husbands  being  office-bearers  of 
the  same  corporation  having  increased  an  intimacy  which 
had  been  of  considerable  duration.  But  there  was  little 
respect  felt  for  her  showy  friends  on  the  part  of  the  wife  of 
the  minor  official,  who  probably  saw  that  their  e.xtravagance 
was  fast  driving  them  to  ruin.  This  foresight  was  soon 
verified.  The  demands  of  I\lrs  Deacon  Waldie  were  noi 
limited  to  her  own  wants  and  wishes — they  were  extended 
to  those  of  her  friends.  Her  father,  trusting  to  the  reputation 
of  her  husband's  deaconship,  had  occasion  for  his  security  to 
the  extent  of  f  200  ;  and  she  was  fixed  upon  as  the  instru- 
ment to  wring,  by  her  usual  artifice,  out  of  her  proud  lord 
and  master,  not  only  his  own  name  to  the  bond,  but  also 
that  of  some  of  his  friends,  to  be  procured  through  his 
means  and  intercession.  She  had,  for  a  considerable  time, 
been  occupied  zealously  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  her 
object — bringing  into  full  contrast  her  husband's  proud 
domination,  and  her  innocent  and  interesting  weakness  and 
timidity,  and  .shewing,  as  she  hung  round  his  neck,  her  help- 
le.ssness  and  insignificance,  at  the  very  moment  \\'hen  she  was 
exercising  more  power  than  ever  was  arrogated  by  the  box- 
master's  wife  in  all  her  female  tyranny.  She  succeeded  in 
her  scheme,  and  Waldie  consented — but  only  as  a  king  grants 
the  prayer  of  a  petition — not  only  to  give  his  own  name  to 
the  bill.'  hut  to  endeavo  to  gel  that  of  .Mr  Andrew  Todd. 
Tears  of  thankfulness,  and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  his 
great  power  over  her,  was  the  reward  offered  and  granted 
for  this  great  condescensinn  and  unparalleled  favour.  But  it 
was  more  easy  for  Jlrs  \\  aldie  to  ask  and  givr  thanks  and 
tears,  and  for  hcv  busb.ind  to  vouchsa'"c  his  own   name    as 


cautioner,  than  fur  him  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  Mis 
Jean  Todd  the  consent  of  her  husband.  The  deacon  knew 
how  his  brother-official  was  ruled  by  his  wife,  and  lustilj 
despised  the  white-livered  caitifl"  for  his  pusillanimity. 

"  I  canna  promise,  Mrs  Deacon  Waldie,"  said  he  to  his 
wife,  according  to  the  fashion  of  address  that  suited  his 
dignity — "  I  canna  promise  to  get  the  bosmaster  to  gie  his 
name  to  yer  faither's  bond.  He's  sae  completely,  puir 
cratur  I  under  the  power  an'  direction  o'  a  woman,  that  he 
daurna  tak  sae  muckle  liberty  wi'  his  ain.  The  woman 
hrocht  him  naething  when  he  married  her,  but  the  iron 
rod  o"  authority  by  which  she  rules  him  ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  .say,  he  seems  to  like  her  the  better  for  a'  the  stem 
dominion  she  exercises  owTe  him." 

"  That's  a  fault,  I'm  sure,  ye  canna  charge  me  iv)'."  re- 
plied his  wife. 

'No,  INIargaret,"  said  the  deacon — "you  dare  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  me ;  and,  to  do  you  justice,  you  never 
attempted  it;  but  I  began  ye  fair.  I  shewed  you  at  first 
tlie  proper  conduct  o'  a  husband  towards  his  wife — firm 
l)ut  kind ;  and  the  duty  o'  a  wife  towards  a  husband — 
obedient  and  loving ;  and  it  was  weel  that  you  had  the 
sense  to  understand  me,  and  the  good  nature  to  comply  wi 
my  wishes  ;  for,  if  I  had  seen  the  least  glimpse  o'  an  inclin- 
ation to  rule  me  or  force  me  into  yer  measures,  there 
wad  sune  hae  been  rebellion  in  the  hoose  o'  Deacon  Waldie. 
The  consequences  o'  a  wife's  domination  are  wecl  exem- 
plified in  the  case  o'  that  contemptible  man  whase  assist- 
ance we  now  require.  He  daurna  assist  a  freend.  His 
wife  is  cash -keeper,  conscience-keeper,  housekeeper,  and, 
by  and  by,  she  may  be  boxkeeper,  to  the  entire  disgrace  o' 
oor  trade,  wha,  though  they  live  by  women,  (for  men  never 
employ  dyers,)  wouldna  relish  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
o'  a  female  boxmaster.  When  a  man  resigns  himsel  to  the 
authority  o'  a  wife,  he  is  dune  for  a'  guid  to  himsel  as  weel 
as  bis  neebors." 

"  Ye  canna.  my  dear  Jlurdoch,"  said  the  soft  wife, 
"  look  upon  a  tame  husband,  wha  submits  to  the  rule  o'  a 
wife,  wi'  mair  contempt  and  ill  favour  than  I  do  upon  the 
virago  wha  presumes  to  reverse  the  order  o'  nature,  and 
wrest  the  authority  frae  the  lord  o'  the  creation." 

"  You  gie  a  fine  turn  to  the  sentiment,  M.irgaret,"  re- 
|ilied  the  gratified  deacon.  "  I  am  anxious  (but  it  is  my 
ain  free  will)  to  do  yer  ftiither  this  service  ;  and  I  will 
try,  for  ance,  if  I  canna  fecht  Mrs  Jean  Todd  wi'  her  ain 
weapons.  The  boxmastcr's  no  dead  to  shame  ;  and  surely, 
if  there's  ony  power  on  earth  whereby  the  blush  can  he 
brought  to  the  face  o'  m.an,  it's  the  power  o'  being  in  a 
condition  to  tell  him  to  that  very  face  he  is  hen-pecked. 
The  very  word  has  a  spur  and  a  neb  in't  to  rouse  him  to  the 
vindication  o'  the  rights  o'  man.  I  was  aye  afraid  o't ; 
and,  God  be  thanked  !  I  hae  escaped  eren  the  .very  chance  o' 
its  application  to  me." 

"  You  forgot,  my  love,  that  you  hae  ako  me  to  thank  for 
that  happiness,"  said  the  wife. 

"  No — it  is  myscl,  it  is  mysel,"  cried  the  proud  lord  of 
his  own  household.  "  It  lies  in  my  native  sense  o'  the  rights 
o'  our  superior  sex,  and  my  firmness  o'  purpose  in  keeping 
the  reins  tight  upon  ye.  You  hae  only  the  merit  o'  no 
rcbelliu ;  but  even  your  rebellion  I  would  hae  sune  laid." 

"  I  fancy,  then,''  said  Mrs  Waldie,  gently,  "  it  wiL  be 
your  intention  and  pleasure  to  see  the  boxmaster  imme- 
diately." 

"  No,  JIrs  Waldie,"  replied  the  deacon,  a  Uttle  touched; 
"  not  immcdiateli/,  but  by  and  by." 

The  deacon,  however,  did  almost  immediately  wait  upon 
the  boxmaster,  and  got  him  to  adjourn  to  a  tavern  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  at  that  time  much  frequented  by  the  members 
of  the  incorporation.  Tlioy  had  scarcely  seated  themselves 
when  the  superior  official  opened  his  subject. 

"  I  ;<iu  a  frank  man,  Jlr  Todd."  began  he,      and  I  winna 
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hesitate  to  tell  ye,  at  ance,  that  I  want  a  favour  fnic  yo. 
Will  ye  join  me  in  security  for  my  father-in-law  to  the 
extent  o'  twa  hunder  pounds  ?" 

The  hoxmaster  paused,  and  thought  of  the  stern  cham- 
berlain at  home.  He  was  inclined  to  assist  his  deacon,  who 
was  a  person  of  great  importance  in  his  eyes;  hut  he  saw 
the  danger  which  might  result  from  his  going  out  of  his 
province,  and  acting  upon  what  he  conceived  to  bo  right. 
His  pause  was  at  onoe  understood  hy  the  deacon,  whose 
keenness  to  Tnake  a  dash  at  the  supposed  obstacle  to  his 
suit,  arose  from  his  contempt  of  his  friend's  pusillanimous 
conduct,  and  his  desire  to  attain  the  object  of  his  request. 

"  I  can  read  your  thoughts,  Mr  Todd,"  said  he,  as  the 
hoxmaster  still  paused  and  seemed  irresolute  and  confused. 
"  You  Irish  to  serve,  but  you  daurna.  Mrs  Todd  winna  let 
ye  follow  the  counsel  o'  yer  own  heart.  This  is  a  deli- 
cate subject  ,•  but  I  am  your  friend,  and  would  wish  to 
redeem  ye  frao  the  slavery  o'  a  woman's  (and  otherwise,  I 
grant,  a  guid  and  a  sensible  woman's)  domination  in  matters 
wherein  she  has  nae  legitimate  authority." 

Ho  waited  the  effect  of  this  speech,  which  was  a  kind  of 
touchstone. 

"  I  see  nae  delicacy  in  a  subject,"  replied  the  boxmaster, 
"  whar  there's  nae  secrecy.  Hoo  does  it  come  to  be  known 
that  my  wife  is  my  counsellor  and  adviser?  Because  I  mak 
nae  secret  o'  what  I  hae  nae  reason  to  be  ashamed  o'.  I 
dinna  ken  hoo  you  feel,  Mr  Waldie,  but  I  think  it's  the 
pleasantest  thing  on  earth  to  be,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  alloc 
yersel  to  be  taen  caie  o',  an'  defended,  an'  nursed,  an' 
pettrd,  an'  ruled,  by  a  guid  wife.  In  my  opinion,  to  he 
loved  by  a  wife  is  only  the  half  o'  oor  richt.  Ony  woman 
may  love  a  man — it's  a  woman's  trade  to  love  ;  but  when  you 
see  a  dear  cratur  takin  the  pains  an'  trouble  o'  governin  a' 
yer  actions — ay  and  as  it  were,  even  yer  very  thoughts — 
lookin  wi'  a  keen  and  carefu  ee  after  yer  maist  minute 
affairs,  regulatln  yer  conduct,  keepin  yer  siller,  directin 
yer  financial,  domestic,  personal,  private,  and  public  oper- 
ations ;  an',  in  short,  thinkin  for  ye — -hoo  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  see  sae  muckle  care  ta'en  wi'  him  and  his  concerns 
without  bein  filled  wi'  gratitude  and  affection  to  her  wha 
labours  sae  officiously  for  his  guid  .''" 

"  Mr  Andrew  Todd,"  said  the  deacon,  impatiently,  "  you 
are  describin  ane  o'  the  maist  pitifu'  an'  contemptible  spirits 
that  ever  warmed  the  scaly  body  o'  a  reptile  that  has  nae 
sting.  What  man  wi'  a  spark  o'  independence  in  his  breast 
would  think  o'  resignin  his  judgment  into  the  hands  o'  a 
woman  .■'  They  are  guid  craturs  in  their  ain  place,  an'  baith 
interestin  an'  usefu  when  they  are  occupied  in  conductin 
the  affairs  o'  their  houses,  obeyin  the  commands  o'  their 
husbands,  an'  ministerin  to  his  slicbtest  wishes,  as  if  every 
look  were  an  act  o'  parliament  ;  but,  to  stoop  to  mak  a 
Woman  a  counsellor,  to  gie  her  a  vote  in  the  great  council 
o'  the  noble  thoughts  o'  man's  divine  mind  !  Unheard  o' 
humiliation!  Why,  man,  a  woman  is  only  the  twenty-fourth 
part  o'  a  man,  seein  we  hae,  as  the  doctors  say,  twenty  four 
ribs  ;  an'  we  hae  the  authority  o'  Scripture  for  sayin  that,  at 
the  very  best,  she  is  oaly  a  help  to  man.  She  was,  besides, 
the  beginnin  o'  a'  evil.  An'  yet  this  fractional  thing,  this  help, 
this  unlucky  author  o'  the  waes  o'  mortals,  ye  dignify  an' 
raise  up  into  the  very  place  an'  power  o'  yer  inheritance  frae 
Adam  ;  reversin  the  order  o'  nature,  degradin  our  noble 
sex,  an'  makin  laughin-sfocks  o'  a'  married  men." 

'■  I'm  no  sure  if  there's  muckle  practii  al  truth  in  a'  this, 
deacon,"  said  Andrew,  smiling  good-naturedly.  "  Suppose, 
for  an  instant,  that,  besides  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I 
derive  frae  nestlin  safely  in  the  arms  o'  my  wife's  judg- 
ment, and  courin  aneath  her  protectin  wing — whilk  gies  me, 
sometimes,  a  flap  I  like  as  weel  as  her  kindest  embrace — I 
hae  discovered  that  her  thoughts  and  reflections  are  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  the  boxmaster's — wliat  sae  ye  to 
that,  deacon  }     I  hae  seen  an  oaken  tree  twenty-four  times 


bigger  than  its  parent,  an'  yet  a  it  ever  Iiad  to  thank  thu 
anld  stock  for  was  an  acorn.  Sae,  in  place  o"  only  bein  a 
twentv-fourth  part,  as  you  say,  o'  man,  I  am  satisfied  I  hae 
scarcely  a  twenty-fourth  part  o'  my  wife's  mind  ;  and  will 
)nybody  tell  me^  that  a  wise  counsellor  slmuld  be  rejected, 
because  she  happens  to  be  dressed  in  petticoats  }" 

"  Yes,  IMrTodd,  I  will  tell  yon  that,"  replied  the  deacon. 
The  private  sodger  has  dootless  often  a  mind  superior  to 
the  general's  ;  but  he  maun  still  keep  the  ranks.  Mind  is 
naelhing  in  tliis  affair — station  is  everything.  Look  at  Mrs 
Margaret  Waldie — a  cleverer  cratur  doesna  exist — that  is, 
in  her  ain  way  ;  but  did  .she  ever  dare  to  counsel  me .-' 
Did  she  ever  presume  to  sway,  or  alter,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  decrees  o'  my  judgment?  Na  ;  she  has  owre 
muckle  respect  for  the  status  and  respectability  o'  her  lord 
and  maister.  Rouse  yersel,  Andrew  ;  tak  exaniple  by  me, 
man  ;  act  as  your  kind  heart  prompts  in  this  friendly 
afi'air  ;  and  join  me  in  the  bond,  whereby  you'll  incur  nae 
danger." 

"I  am  anxious  to  oblige  ye,  deacon,"  said  Andrew ;  "  but  I 
scarcely  think  it  wad  be  a  gratefu  part  in  me  to  repay  a'  Mrs 
Jean  Todd's  care  o'  me  for  twenty  years,  by  actin,  in  this 
affair,  upon  my  ain  individual  and  responsible  judgment.  I 
might  anger  her,  and  she  might  withdraw  frae  me  her  coun- 
tenance and  protection  :  I  might  as  weel  lose  the  licht  o'  the 
sun.  Ye  dinna  understand  me,  deacon  ;  ye  are  made  to 
command— I  to  obey.  Pressure  brings  out  the  power  o'  the 
spring,  and  a'  my  happiness  in  life  is  produced  and  brought 
oot  by  the  weight  o'  the  judgment  and  authority  o'  Mrs 
Jean  Todd.  Her  very  mind  seems  to  hae  passed  into 
mine  ;  and  I  feel,  when  I'm  thinkin  her  thoughts,  a  satis- 
faction I  never  feel  when  my  ain  are  passin,  like  unbidden 
ghaists,  through  my  mind.  But  surely  1  hae  some  excuse : 
is  she  no  a  noble  cratur  ?  How  she  maks  a  body  shake  wi' 
the  sound  o'  her  voice,  and  the  solidity  o'  her  thoughts  !  and 
hoo  beautifully  she  softens  doun  the  impression  o'  her  autho- 
rity, by  restorin,  wi'  a  half-severe,  half-kind  sort  o'  a  smile, 
peculiar  to  hersel,  the  confidence  she  frightened  awa  by  the 
mere  force  o'  her  superior  intellect !" 

"  How  beautifully,  in  short,  Andrew,"  said  the  deacon, 
"  are  3'ou  hen-pecked! — that  is  the  very  soul  and  marrow  o' 
a'  ye  hae  uttered." 

"  Ay  ;  and  I  glory  to  be  pecked  by  such  a.  hen  !"  cried 
Andrew,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  real  and  unsophisti- 
cated appearance  of  triumph. 

The  deacon,  notwithstanding  of  his  anxiety  to  get  the 
bond  sin-ned,  laughed  outright  at  this  tremendous  sally  of 
the  boxmaster's  enthusiasm  of  servitude  ;  but  it  was  a  laugh 
of  derision,  and  he  forgot  that  he  was  himself  daily  losing 
more  feathers,  by  a  silent  process  of  peculation  going  on 
under  his  wing,  than  were  taken  from  Andrew  by  the  con- 
servative operation  of  his  wife's  billing  and  cooing. 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  not  refuse  my  request,"  said 
the  deacon,  "  seein  you  glory  in  the  hcn-peckln  it  may  pro- 
duce.    Seriously,  will  you  comply  wi'  my  request?" 

"  Seriously,  deacon,  I  am  inclined  to  oblige  ye,"  replied 
Andrew,  "  if  I  could  get  JNIrs  Jean  to  agree  to  it.  I'll  try 
her  this  very  nicht.     I  can  say  nae  niair." 

The  deacon  could  make  no  more  of  him.  He  went 
home  and  reported  the  result  of  the  negociation  to  his  \Hfe, 
who  despaired  of  success ;  but  overpowered  her  husband 
with  thanks  for  what  he  had  done.  She  had  a  secret  wish 
that  he  should  do  more — viz.,  call  upon  3Irs  Jean  Todd 
herself,  and  solicit  her.  The  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
this  was  to  herself  apparent  j  but  she  was  determined  to 
carry  her  point  in  some  way  or  another ;  so  she  straight- 
way began  to  weep  bitterly,  crying  that  her  father  would 
be  ruined  ;  but  never  hinting  any  remedy  for  her  distress. 
Tbis  paroxysm  of  affected  grief  produced  its  usual  eft'ect 
upon  the  proud  husband ;  who,  hard  as  a  rook  when 
atterauted  to  be  dictated  to,  was  as  weak  as  a  child  when 
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attacked  with  tears,  and  an  apparent  helpless^  subjugation 
to  his  high  will.  He  took  the  weeping  wife  in  his  arms, 
and  asked  her  what  more  he  could  do  to  assist  her  father 
in  this  emergency. 

"There's  only  ae  way,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes. 
''  There's  just  ae  remedy  for  our  case." 

"  What  is  it,  my  love  ?"  said  the  deacon. 

"  I  canna  mention't,"  said  the  cunning  wife.  "  It's 
against  a'  the  high  and  proud  feelins  o'  yer  noble  na- 
ture." 

"  But  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  sacrifice  our  feelins," 
said  the  gratified  deacon.  "  Speak,  my  dear  Margaret ; 
ye  ken  wha  ye're  speakin  to.     What  is  yer  remedy  ?" 

"  It's  to  ca'  upon  Mrs  Jean  Todd  yersel,"  said  she, 
holding  away  her  head,  while  another  burst  of  tears  overtook 
her  voluntarily. 

The  deacon  started  back  in  amazement.  The  request 
was  against  all  the  feelings  of  his  nature.  The  proud  stick- 
ler for  marital  rule  was  in  an  extraordinary  position  :  first, 
his  wife  was  governing  him  at  that  moment,  unknown  to 
himself;  and,  secondly,  he  was  requested  to  sue,  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman,  for  liberty  to  her  husband  to  act  as  he 
chose. 

"  Jlargaret,"  said  the  deacon,  "  you,  I'm  sure,  dinna  ask 
me  to  overturn,  at  ae  blow,  a'  the  principles  o'  my  life,  con- 
versation, and  conduct.''" 

"  Na,  Murdoch,"  said  she,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  weeping  again — "  na,  na  ;  /  dinna  ask  ye." 

"But  ye  maytie  wish  it,  my  dear  Peggy,"  replied  he, 
whimpering.  "  Necessity  is  a  great  power :  maybe  ye  feel 
cmnpelled  to  wish  it." 

"  Maybe  I  do,"  said  the  wife,  with  another  burst. 

"  Weel,  Peggy,  d:y  up  yer  tears,  my  love,"  said  the  con- 
quered lord  ;   "  I'll  awa  to  Mrs  Jean  Todd." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Away  he  went,  to  re- 
cognise thai  authority  in  a  wife  which  he  so  heartily  de- 
spised, and  to  wliich  he  was  himself,  at  the  very  moment, 
bowing  his  head.  He  took  the  bill  with  him,  with  the  view 
of  taking  advantage  of  a  compliance  upon  the  instant,  as  he 
feared  the  eifects  of  a  night's  reconsideration.  He  found 
the  couple  in  a  curious  position.  They  were  sitting,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fire.  Mrs  Jean  Todd  had  on  her  spectacles  ; 
but  her  book  was  lying  on  the  table.  Mr  Todd  was  ap- 
parently doing  nothing  ;  but  he  was  thinking  more  deeply, 
and  with  more  difficulty,  than  was  his  partner,  who  was 
occupied  doubtless  in  digesting  what  she  had  been  reading. 
Mr  Todd  was,  in  truth,  at  that  very  moment,  in  the  very 
act  of  endeavouring  to  call  up  courage  to  tell  his  wife  the 
import  of  the  deacon's  request,  and  to  make  some  attempt 
at  supporting  his  petition.  A  few  words  had  passed  previous 
to  the  entry  of  the  deacon. 

"I  had  a  lang  sederunt  wi'  our  worthy  deacon  the  daj'," 
said  Andrew.  "  He's  no  an  ill  body,  the  deacon.  I  canna 
forget  the  trouble  he  took  on  my  appointment  to  the  honour- 
able office  o'  boxmaster." 

"  It  was  /  that  made  ye  boxmaster,  Andrew,"  said  Mrs 
Jean  Todd.  ''  I  commanded  the  suffrages  o'  the  hail  cor- 
poration. Deacon  Waldie  couldiiii  hae  opposed  me.  I  «as 
at  the  blind  side  o'  the  electors,  through  their  wives ;  and 
what  man  could  hae  dared  to  compete  wi'  the  electors' 
wives  when  they  were  determined  to  vote  for  me.-'  The 
deacon  professes  to  laugh  at  our  authority.  Pair  man  I — he 
forgets,  or  docsna  see,  that  there's  no  a  man  in  the  hail  cor- 
poration wha  is  mair  ruled,  and  niair  dangerously  ruled,  by 
his  wife,  than  he  is.  She'll  ruin  him  ;  and  that  yell  sune 
see.  Nae  tradesman  could  stand  her  extravagance  ;  and,  I 
understand,  she  cunningly  contrives  to  get  him  to  assist  her 
friends,  and  to  despise  and  disregard  his  ain.  Hoo  difierent 
is  my  conduct  !  Your  friends,  Andrew,  I  hae  assisted  ; 
and  the  only  thing  1  ever  left  to  your  unassisted  judgment, 
was  the  benefitins  o'  mine  " 


This  sensible  speech  had,  as  the  sun  does  the  fire,  ex 
tinguished  Andrew's  mental  cogitations,  and  put  out  hi« 
courage.  A  silence  had  reigned  for  several  minutes,  when 
Mr  Deacon  AValdie  entered.  Drawing  ia  a  chair,  he  com. 
menced — 

"  The  bo.'cmaster  would  doubtless  be  telhi'  j  e,  madam,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  wantod  a  sma'  favour  aff  him.  Jly  wife's  father 
requires  a  bill  for  intromissions  the  noo  to  the  extent  of 
twa  hundir  pounds,  and  the  employers  insist  upon  twa 
securities.  They  niicht  hae  be-  n  content  wi'  mvsel  ;  but, 
seein  they  hae  refused  mv  single  name,  I  hae  asked  An- 
drew to  gie  his,  as  a  mere  matter  o'  form,  alanij  wi'  my  ain. 
I  dinna  doot"  (looking  into  JIrs  Jean  Todd's  face  and 
attempting  to  laugh)  "  that  ye  may  hae  some  influence  wi' 
the  boxmaster.  He's  quite  against  it,"  (looking  to  An- 
drew, and  winking — a  device  observed  by  the  quick-eyed 
d;mie,)  "  thuugh  there's  nae  danger;  and  I  hae,  therefore 
come  at  ance  to  the  fountain-head  o'  a'  autliority-  Just  sav  to 
the  boxmaster,  that  he  ought  sae  far  to  oblige  a  freend  ;  ana 
the  bill,  which  I  hae  here  in  my  hand,  will  be  signed  in  an 
instant." 

This  speech  was  understood  in  an  instant  by  Mrs  Jean 
Todd.  The  manner  of  her  husband  previous  to  tlie  entry 
of  the  deacon — the  deacon's  visit  so  soon  after  the  meeting, 
his  speech,  his  wink,  and  altogether — satisfied  her  that  her 
husband  «  as  inclined  to  sign  the  bill,  and  that  tliey  had  laid 
their  heads  together  to  accomplish  their  object  by  the 
manoeuvre  to  \\  hich  they  had  thus  resorted.  Her  pride  and 
honesty  made  her  despise  these  underhand  and  crooked 
schemes ;  but  her  prudence  prevented  her  from  shewing 
either  her  penetration  or  her  feelings.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  which  she  was  determined  not  to  counte- 
nance. She  knew  that  Dtacon  Waldie  despised,  and,  in- 
deed, openly,  and  at  all  times,  and  often  in  her  own  pre- 
sence, denounced  the  husband  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
dictated  to  by  his  wife ;  and  now  he  was  in  the  very  act  of 
proving  that  her  husband  was  worthy  of  that  denouncement, 
and  that  she  herself  was  the  individual  who,  by  exercising 
authority  over  her  husband,  had  degraded  him,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  subject  of  the  deacon's  scorn.  Tliis  hurt  her 
beyond  hearing  ;  but  she  was  determined  that  she  should 
not  recognise  this  imputed  authority.  At  the  same  time,  she 
could  not  allow  her  husband  to  be  ruined ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  she  should  act  in  these  trying  circumstaixes  .' 
Her  quick  mind  was  soon  at  work.  For  some  time  slie  con- 
trived to  prevent  an  awkward  silence  fiom  sitting  dnwn 
upon  them  and  producing  embarrassment ;  and  this  she 
accomplished  bv  putting  a  few  insignificant  questions  to  the 
deacon  regarding  his  father-in-law,  while  she  was  deli- 
berating with  herself  what  she  was  to  do,  and  how  she  was 
to  escape  fiom  the  dilemma  in  which  she  was  placed. 

In  the  first  place,  she  caught  her  hush.ind's  eye,  through 
which  the  charm  of  her  authority  could  generally  be  very 
easily  sent.  She  endeavoured  to  retain  his  glance,  and  to 
shew  that  she  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  scheme,  and 
saw  through  all  its  bearings.  Without  altogetlier  losing 
this  hold  of  Amhew,  she  directed  a  prudent  and  cautious 
speech  to  the  ears  of  the  Deacon. 

'•  I  winna  affect,  Mr  Deacon  Waldie,"  said  she,  "  notwith- 
standing I  hae  often  heard  yer  sentiments  on  the  subject 
o'  the  authority  o'  wives — I  winna  affect  either  to  be 
ignorant  o'  my  husband's  affairs,  or  to  be  careless  o'  what 
concerns  baith  him  and  mo.  I  will  say  fuither,  that  I  dinna 
hesitate  to  gie  him  a  guid  advice  when  I  think  ho  requires 
it;  for  out  o' many  counsellors  conies  wisdom;  and, as  Solomon 
says,  '  every  pur|:ose  is  established  by  counsel.'  Tliough 
•  a  good  wife,'  says  the  same  w  ise  man,  '  layeth  her  hands  to 
the  spindle,  and  her  hands  holdeth  the  distaff,'  h.r  busines.s 
doesna  finish  there;  for  he  adds,  that  the  lieart  <f  her 
husl)and  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no 
fear  of  suoil.'     But  there's  a  limit  to  a  wife's  interference. 
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You  say  my  liusband  li:is  already  declared  his  opinion" — 
(looking  at  Andrew) — '•  why  then  should  I  be  asked  to  over- 
turn the  resolution  o'  his  aiu  mind  and  judgment?  If  my 
advice  had  been  asked  in  time,  it  would  hae  been  given  ;  but 
I  car.ia  think o' endeavourin  to  overrule  my  master,  when 
ance  his  mind  is  made  up  and  his  resolution  fixed." 

She  rose  as  she  finished  this  judicious  speech,  and  left 
the  room,  kindly  bidding  the  deacon  good  night.  Both  the 
men  were  surprised.  Tlie  deacon  was  chagrined.  The 
Doxmaster  was  left  in  great  doubt  and  peqjlexity.  Both  had 
great  ca\ise  ;  for  the  first  was  caught  in  his  own  snare,  and 
the  latter  had  had  thrown  upon  him  a  superabundance  of 
power  and  authority  in  forming  his  own  judgments  that  he 
never  got  awarded  to  hiiu  before.  Tiic  deacon  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  his  ground.  The  daiiic  had  left  the  mailer 
ill  the  ha?iils  of  the  hoxniasler.  That  was  a  great  ijoint 
gained  ;  and  he  accordingly  set  about  to  convince  Andrew 
that  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  chose.  But  the  worthy 
boxmaster  had  very  great  doubts  and  scruples  njion  the 
subject,  and  wished  to  follow  Blrs  Jean,  to  consult  her  in 
private.  To  this  again  the  deacon  could  not  give  his  consent ; 
but  c(  ntinued  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  the  irresolute  box 
master  all  the  arguments  ht  could  muster,  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  construction  he  had  put  upon  Mrs  Jean  Todd's 
speech  was  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  his  lilierty,  at  least 
in  this  case.  The  position  was  scarcely  denied  by  Andrew  ; 
but  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  mind  the  exjiression  of  his 
wife's  eye.  He  had  read  in  it  a  denial  and  a  rejiroof.  At  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  her  speech,  which 
was  entirely  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  Her  opinions  were  always  ready  and  decided  ; 
and  he  never  saw  her  shrink  from  declaring  a  difference  of 
sentiment,  when  she  entertained  an  opinion  different  from 
his.  Why  then  did  she  in  this  instance  depart  from  her 
ordinary  course  ?  The  question  was  difficult  to  answer. 
It  seemed  that  she  did  acliiaUy  in  a  manner  leave  it  to  him- 
self. The  deac(m  seemed  to  be  right  in  his  construction  ; 
and  his  arguments  were  almost  unanswerable. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  iSlrs  Jean  Todd  had  been  hostile  to  this 
niiasure,  would  she  not  have  declared  it  vaiiifiiUy,  as  is 
her  uniform  practice  in  similar  cases?" 

Tile  boxmaster  could  not  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  ; 
and  the  deacon,  continuing  his  arguments,  persuasions,  pro- 
mises, and  flatteries,  at  last  got  the  victim  to  put  his  name 
to  the  bill.  Upon  the  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Sirs 
Jean  Todd  appeared  befoi'e  them.  She  went  forward 
to  the  table,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  docun  ent. 

"Is  that  your  signature,  sir  ?"  said  she,  looking  calmly 
at  her  husband. 

"  On,  ay — I  believe,  yes — I  did  put  my  name  to  that 
paper,"  replied  Andrew,  in  great  agitation  ;  "  but  I  thocht 
ye  left  me  to  do  as  I  chose  uhen  ye  gaed  oot.  If  ye  didna 
want  me  to  sign  it.  ye  shouldna  hae  left  the  room." 

"  A  bill  is  no  a  bindin  document,"  continued  she,  without 
seeming  to  attend  to  what  the  boxmaster  said,  "  until  it  be 
delivered.  It's  no  delivered  sae  lang  as  it  is  in  my  hands  ; 
an'  never  will  be  delivered  by  me  sae  lang  as  I  recollect  the 
words  o'  the  wise  man  o'  the  east,  wha  said — '  If  thou  be 
surety  for  thy  friend,  thou  art  snared  with  the  words  of  thy 
mouth.'  Yet  this  paper  is  no  my  property.  The  stamp  is 
yours,  though  my  husband's  name  is  still  his."  Tn:ning  to 
the  boxmaster,  who  was  shaking  and  retaining  his  bieath 
with  pure  fear — "  Do  ye  stand  by  this,  sir,"  said  she,  in 
a  commanding  voice,  which  increased  his  fear,  "  or  do  ye 
repent  o't.^" 

"  I  repent  o't,"  replied  Andrew,  with  dry  lips,  and  a 
gurgling  of  the  throat,  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  eve  of 
choking. 

"  Then,  I  fancy,"  continued  Mrs  Jean  Tod,  "  ye  would 
like  yer  name  back  again  ?" 

"  Ou  ay — surely,"  replied  Andrew. 


"  Well,  then,"  said  she,  as  she  with  the  greatest  coolness 
took  up  her  scissors  that  hung  by  her  side,  and  with  affected 
precision  cut  away  his  name  ;  "  there  it  is" — handing  it 
to  him.  And  turning  to  the  deacon—"  The  rest  is  yours,  sir 
— I  hae  nae  richt  to  meddle  wi"  yer  name — there's  yer 
paper" — returning  to  him  the  mutilated  bill. 

At  this  operation  the  deacon  stared  with  a  stupified 
look  of  wonder  and  contempt.  He  had  never  before  seen 
so  cool  an  exainjile  of  female  rule  and  marital  weakness  ; 
and  his  pride,  his  selfishness,  and  his  spite  were  all 
roused  and  interested  by  the  extraordinary  sight.  He  was 
too  much  affected  for  indulging  in  a  vulgar  expression 
of  feelings  which  could  not  adequately  be  expressed  by 
mere  language.  Taking  up  his  hat  and  casting  upon 
the  boxmaster  a  look  of  sovereign  contempt,  and  upon 
iMrs  Jean  Todd  one  of  anger,  he  bowed  as  low  as  a 
deacon  ought  to  do,  and  left  the  room.  The  circumstance 
produced  no  very  unplea>ant  consequences  to  either  the 
boxmaster  or  his  wife.  She,  no  doubt,  reproved  him  for 
his  stupidity  ;  but  the  point  of  her  wrath  was  turned  away, 
by  the  repentance  and  soft  words  of  her  husband,  who  pro- 
mised never  to  do  the  like  again.  He  had,  besides,  some 
defence,  arising  out  of  her  dubious  conduct,  which,  though 
quite  easily  understood,  he  could  not  well  comprehend, 
riie  naivete  of  his  statement,  that  "  she  shouldna  hae  left 
liiiu  unprotected,"  was  quite  enough  to  have  mollified  a 
uluch  sterner  woman  than  Sirs  Joan  Totkl,  and  during 
that  f-ame  night  they  were  a  far  happier  couple  than  Deacon 
Waldie  and  his  fair  spouse. 

When  the  Deacon  went  home,  and  reported  the  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  to  his  obedient  wife,  the  grief  it  oc- 
casioned was  in  some  degree  overcome,  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  by  the  favourable  contrast  it  enabled  him  to  form 
between  the  boxmaster  and  his  wife,  and  him  and  his  obe- 
dient spouse.  Sirs  Waldie  did  all  in  her  power  to  aid  the 
ojieiation  ;  but  she  did  not  forget  the  bill,  which  her  father 
was  pressing  hard  to  procure. 

"  ."jurely  every  man's  no  under  the  rule  o'  his  wife,"  said 
she,  with  a  view  to  leading  to  another  cautioner. 

No,  God  be  thanked!"  said  the  deacon — "  there  are  some 
independent  men  i'  the  world,  besides  mysel.  Every  hus- 
band's no  heii-peched.  Every  man  that  has  a  wife  doesna 
lorv'  in  being  '  pecked  by  such  a  hen.'  " 
"  'f  here's  William  M'Gillavry,"  said  the  sly  wife,  in  a 
soft  and  unassuming  tone.  "  //e  is  independent  o'  his 
wife." 

"  Do  ye  mean,  Peggy,  that  I  should  ask  him  to  sign  the 
bill  ?" 

"  IVa,"  replied  she,  "  I  dinna  say  that ;  I  merely  meant 
that  he  was  an  independent  man  like  you,  wha,  if  ye  asked 
him  to  do  it,  wouldna  refuse  on  such  a  ground  as  the  want 
o'  consent  o'  his  wife.  Oh,  what  will  my  puir  faither  do.'' 
I  canna  live  if  he  is  in  sorrow  and  perplexity."  (Weeping.) 
"  I  saw  William  M'Gillavry  yesterday.  He  asked  kindly 
for  ye.  Ye  haena  visited  him  for  a  lang  time.  Twa  hus- 
bands sac  like  each  other,  might  meet  oftener,  and  twa  wives, 
wha  agree  in  the  ae  grand  point  o'  submittiu  to  the  author, 
ity  o'  their  lords  and  masters,  might,  wi'  advantage,  be 
greater  gossips  than  we  hae  been." 

"  Jlight  I  try  William,  think  ye,  Margaret  ?"  said  he. 
"  Jly  puir  advice  canna  be  o'  muckle   avail  to  ye,"  said 
she  ;   •'  ye  ken  best  yerscl  ;  but  I  think,  if  he  were  asked, 
he  wadna  refuse  the  sraa'  favour." 

"  I  see  you  wish  rac  to  try  him,  Peggy,"  said  he — "and  I 
will  try  him." 

Away  hastened  the  deacon  to  William  M'Gillavry.  He 
found  iiim  at  home,  and,  as  a  deacon,  was  well  received. 
Having  opened  the  subject  to  him.  he  found  that  M'Gil- 
lavry was  not  inclined  to  become  cautioner,  unless  he  got 
(lut  into  his  hands  some  security,  that,  in  the  event  of 
Ihis  being  called  upon  to  nay  the  money,  he  might,  in  the 
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end,  be  safe.  This  proposition  was  not  expected  by  the 
deacon,  who  did  not  possess  any  portable  security  that  he 
could  give.  He  endeavoured  to  get  his  friend  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  own  obligation,  to  keep  him  scaithless  against 
all  the  eifects  of  his  obligation;  but  the  other  would  not  agree 
to  this,  and,  pretending  to  be  called  away  by  some  one,  left 
the  room  for  a  little,  promising  to  be  back  instantly.  In  the 
meantime,  the  deacon  heard  a  conflict  of  words  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  in  the  course  of  which  several  half 
sentences  met  liis  ear.  The  ^vordy  war  was  between  William 
M'Gillavry  and  his  wife.  Her  notes  were  shrill  and  high, 
and  repeatedly  she  said — "  Get  my  brother  John's  bill  frae 
him" — "  that  will  do" — "  he,  puir  fallow  !  canna  pay't,  at 
ony  rate,  and  I  want  to  save  him  frae  the  hands  o'  the 
law."  The  deacon  did  not  understand  this  broken  con- 
versation ;  but  he  could  easily  perceive  that  his  friend  was 
taking  the  advice  of  bis  wife.  The  words  of  old  Fleming's 
ballad  of  evil  wives  came  into  his  mind  : — 

"An  evil  wyfo  is  tlic  wcrst  aught 

Tliat  ony  u\nn  can  liaif. 
For  he  may  never  sit  in  saugiit 

Onless  lie  be  hir  slilnif." 

As  he  muttered  the  last  words,  forgetful  of  his  own  case, 
his  friend  entered. 

"  My  wife's  brither,"  said  he,  "  has  a  bill  in  your  corpor- 
ation's box  for  £250.  You  can  impledge  that  in  my  hands, 
aud  I'll  sign  yer  father-in-law's  security." 

"  The  corporation's  property's  no  mine,"  answered  the 
deacon ;  "  I  bae,  besides,  nae  power  owre't — the  bill's  i'  the 
box,  an'  Mr  Andrew  Tod  has  the  key." 

"  I  ken  that,"  replied  the  other,  (who  was  a  dishonest 
man,)  with  a  knowing  wink  ;  "  but  ye  can  easily  get  baud  o' 
the  paper,  an'  I'll  gie  ye  a  back  letter  that  I  winna  use't 
unless  I'm  obliged  to  pay  yer  father-in-law's  debt.  Nae- 
body  will  ever  hear  o't." 

The  proposition  did  not  altogether  please  the  deacon, 
who,  though  very  far  from  being  an  upright  man,  did  not 
care  about  his  frailty  being  known  to  another.  He  said  he 
would  think  of  what  had  passed  between  them,  and  came 
away.  His  wife,  when  he  came  home,  was  waiting  in  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Her  father  had  called  in  the  meantime, 
and  told  her,  that,  if  he  did  not  got  the  bill  immediately, 
with  two  good  names  upon  it,  ho  would  be  put  in  jail. 
This  alarmed  his  daughter,  who,  if  she  could  save  her  father, 
cared  little  for  the  ruin  of  her  husband.  She  heard  with 
deep  anguish  the  announcement  of  another  disappointment. 
Having  been  weeping  before  he  came  in,  her  eyes  were  red 
and  swollen,  and  the  bad  intelligence  again  struck  the 
fountain  of  her  tears,  and  made  her  weep  and  moan  bitterly. 
The  deacon  was  moved  at  the  picture  of  distress.  He  had 
not  told  her  William  M'Gillavry's  proposition,  but  only 
simply  that  he  had  refused,  unless  adequate  security  were 
put  into  his  hands.  His  wife's  grief  wrung  from  him  every 
satisfaction  be  could  bestow  ;  for  he  could  not  stand  and 
witness  the  sorrow  of  his  tender  iind  obedient  partner,  while 
there  remained  any  chance  of  ameliorating  her  anguish. 

"  There  is  ae  way,  Peggy,  o'  gettin  this  affair  managed," 
said  he,  at  last. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  she,  looking  up,  and  throwing  back 
her  curls,  which,  amidst  all  her  grief,  were  never  forgot. 

"  AVilliara  M'Gillavry's  wife's  brother,"  said  he,  "  is  awin 
our  corporation  £250 ;  and  his  bill  for  that  sum  is  in  our 
corporation  bos.  He  says  he  would  sign  the  bill  to  your 
father,  if  I  gave  him  his  brother-in-law's  bill  to  hauld  in 
security  ;  but  I'm  no  quite  sure  if  that  wad  be  honest.' 

"  Thae  things  lie  far  out  o'  a  weak  woman's  way,"  said 
she.  "  We  haena  the  power  o'  mind  possessed  by  you  men  ; 
but,  if  I  were  entitled  to  speak  a  word  on  the  subject,  I 
would  say  there  was  nae  dishonesty  whar  there  was  nae 
wrang.  Ye  ken  the  signin  o'  my  faither's  bill's  a  mere  form  ; 
and,  if  'William  M'Gilla-vTy's  britbcr-in-law's  bill  were  taen 


out  o'  the  box,  it  would  just  be  put  back  again.  Correct 
me,  my  dear  Murdoch,  if  ye  think  me  wrang." 

"  I  dinna  think  ye're  far  wrang,  Peggy,"  said  the  deacon ; 
"  but  boo  is  William  M'Gillavry's  brither-in-law's  bill  to  be 
got  out  o'  our  corporation  box  >  There's  the  difficulty — and  I 
needna  ask  a  woman  bow  that's  to  be  got  owre." 

"  Na,  Murdoch — ye  needna  ask  me  that  question,"  replied 
the  wife.  "It's  far  beyond  the  reach  o' mypuir  brain;  but,if 
it's  in  the  power  o'  ony  mortal  man  to  say  how  a  difficultv  o' 
that  kind's  to  be  mastered,  it  is  in  that  o'  Jlurdoih  Waldie. 
Maybe  ye  may  gie't  a  cast  through  yer  powerfu  mind.  Oh ! 
if  ye  saw  my  distractit  faither !  He  left  me  just  as  vou 
cam  in,  wi'  the  tears  o'  sorrow  rinnin  doun  his  auld 
cheeks.  AVill  ye  think  o't,  my  dear  Murdoch  }"  (embracing 
him.)  "  What's  weel  intended  canna  be  wrang  ;  and  what's 
planned  by  a  mind  like  j'ours  canna  fail." 

"  I  couldna  get  the  key  frae  Andrew  Todd,"  said  the 
gratified  deacon,  "  unless  I  told  him  an  untruth." 

"  A  lee  for  guid  has  been  justified,"  said  the  wife. 
"  Rahab  was  approved  for  biding  the  spies,  and  denjin 
their  presence  ;  but  I  couldna  ask  ye  to  imitate  Rahab.  I 
hae  nae  richt  to  dictate  to  my  husband." 

"  But  wouldna  ye  ?vish  me,  my  dear  Pegg}-,  to  stretch  a 
point  to  get  yer  faither's  tears  dried  up,  and  yer  ain  stopped  ? 
Dinna  hesitate,  Peggy — speak  yer  mind  bauldly — I'll  forgic 

"  Ou  ay,"  whimpered  the  gentle  dame.  "  If  Rahab  was 
justified,  sae  will  Murdoch  Waldie  be  forgiven." 

"  Weel — I'll  try  the  boxmaster  a^ain,"  said  the  deacon. 

Next  day,  accordingly,  he  threw  himself  in  the  way  ol 
Mr  Andrew  Todd.  The  boxmaster  had  been  in  the  cor- 
poration hall,  and  was  returning  home  to  deposit  the  key  of 
the  box  in  the  place  where  he  kept  it.  The  deacon  got  him 
inveigled  into  a  public  house,  where,  when  they  had  seated 
themselves,  he  saw  that  Mr  Todd  was  blushing  scarlet, 
doubtless  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene  that  had  taken 
place  the  day  before. 

"  Ye  needna  be  ashamed,  Andrew,"  said  the  deacon,  "at 
the  conduct  of  Mrs  Jean  Todd.  Ye  werena  to  blame — 1 
assoilzie  ye.  Think  nae  mair  o't.  You  can  just  sign  a 
fresh  bill.  I'll  buy  the  stamp  round  the  corner  at  Dickson's, 
an'  we  can  draw  it  out  here." 

■'  I  beg  yer  pardon,"  replied  Andrew;  "  I  maunna  get 
into  that  scrape  again.  I'll  never  resist  the  authority  o' 
Blrs  Jean  Todd  mair  on  earth.  To  her  I  owe  my  boxmas- 
tership — my  trade — my  status — my  health — my  happiness 
— and  a'  that's  worth  livin  for  in  this  evil  warld  ;  and 
she  will  never  hae  it  to  say  again,  that  I'm  no  gratefu  for 
the  care  she  taks  o'  me,  and  the  love  she  bears  to  me. 
Let  the  warld  say,  if  they  like,  that  I  am  hen-pecked — I 
dinna  care." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  replied  the  deacon ;  "  we  were  spcakin 
o'  bills.  Are  ye  quite  sure  that  ye  haena  allowed  the  day* 
o'  gi-ace  in  Templeton's  bill  to  expire  ?  There's  indorsers 
there ;  and  if  it  is  as  I  suspect,  ye've  lost  recourse,  and  may 
be  liable  for  the  debt." 

"  ]\Iercy  on  us  !"  cried  the  terrified  Andrew.  "  It's  im- 
possible. Dinna  say't.  Let  me  count."  (Using  his  fingers.) 
"  Count,  deacon — count,  man." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  see  the  bill  itsel,"  cried  the  deacon. 
"  Where's  the  kev  t" 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  the  simple  boxmaster,  taking  it 
out. 

"  Give  it  to  nie,"  *aid  the  deacon,  taking  it  out  o! 
Andrew's  hand — "  we'll  sune  see  if  the  bill's  past  due." 

AValdie  hurried  out  of  the  room,  telling  -Andrew,  as  he  went 
out,  that  be  would  come  back,  and  inform  him  how  the  fact 
stood.  The  mind  of  the  boxma-ter  v  as  now  too  much  oc- 
cupied about  the  danger  of  having  allowed  the  davs  of 
grace  to  pass  without  intimation  to  the  indorsers  on  the  bill, 
to  have  an'^    snace  left   for   doubting  tlie  honesty  of   the 
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deacon.  Tlie  suspicion  of  having  been  cajoled  never  ap- 
proached him  ;  he  sat  and  sipped  the  liquor  that  lay  before 
Iiim,  occupied  all  the  time  in  a  brown  study,  with  the  tliou;;lil 
continually  rising — "  What  will  INIrs  Jean  Todd  sav  to  my 
stupidity,  in  making  myself  responsible  for  the  amount  of 
Templeton's  bill  ?  It  will  ruin  me  ;  and  a'  her  care  and 
prudence  will  in  an  instant  be  scattered  to  the  winds."  lie 
still  sat  expecting  the  dencon  to  return  with  the  required 
information.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  no  deacon  came  ; 
but  a  messenger  came  with  a  note,  stating  that  all  was  quite 
safe,  and  that,  as  something  had  occurred  to  prevent  the 
writer  from  returning  to  the  tavern,  he  had  sent  that  intel- 
ligence, to  ease  his  mind,  and  that  he  would  return  the  key 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Andrew's  mind  was  relieved  bv 
thi.s  statement  ;  he  paid  the  tavern-keeper  for  the  liquor, 
and  went  away,  to  resume  his  ordinary  occupations. 

At  dinner-time  he  went  home  ;  and,  during  the  meal, 
fie  began  talking  again  about  Deacon  Waldie. 

"  Alter  a',  said  he,  "  he  is  a  guid  cratur,  the  deacon. 
After  the  usage  he  got  here  last  nicht,  wha  could  hae  thocht 
he  wad  hae  taen  ony  interest  in  my  affairs  ?" 

"  Ye  dinna  require  an  assistant,"  replied  Mrs  Jean  Todd, 
"  sae  lang  as  I  live." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Andrew ;  "  but  the  deacon  has 
dune  for  me  what  ye  couldna  hae  dune." 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  the  wife. 

"  He  ajiprised  me  o'  the  danger  I  stood  in,"  replied  the 
boxmaster,  "anent  Templeton's  bill,  that's  in  the  corporation 
box.  I  had  forgotten  the  date  o'  its  becomin  due,  and  he 
brocht  it  to  my  mind.     A's  safe  yet." 

The  very  word  "  bill"  made  Mrs  Todd  prick  up  her  ears. 

"  I  hao  lang  thocht,"  replied  she,  "  that  yer  corporation 
papers,  at  least  yer  bills,  which  require  greater  care  than 
the  rest,  should  be  placed  here,  under  my  protection. 
The  circumstance  that  has  occurred  this  day  proves  that  I 
am  richt.  Let  us  awa  to  the  hall  this  instant,  and  bring 
hame  a'  the  papers  that  are  valuable,  and  for  which  you 
may  be  responsible.     Is  the  key  on  the  hook  }" 

"  No  ;  but  I'm  on  the  hook,"  muttered  Andrew  to  him- 
self, as  he  began  for  the  first  time  to  suspect  he  had  been 
duped.     ''  No,"  said  he  aloud. 

'=  Give  it  to  me,  then,"  said  she.  "  It  will  be  in  yer 
pocket,  dootless." 

Andrew  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  fear,  which  were 
in  an  instant  perceived  and  understood  by  the  quick-eyed 
dame,  who  was  accustomed  to  look  for  indications  of  that 
kind.  She  saw  that  something  was  wrong.  He  remained 
silent,  and  his  agitation  increased  as  she  fixed  upon  him 
her  piercing,  relentless  eye. 

"  Give  me  the  key,  man,"  said  she,  in  an  angry  tone. 

He  still  remained  silent ;  his  agitation  increased,  and  he 
trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  There's  sometliing  wrang,  Andrew,"  said  she.  "  Tell 
rae  what  it  is.  I'm  no  angry.  By  try  in  to  conceal  it,  ye 
may  ruin  us  baith  j  by  tellin  me,  we  may  hae  a  chance  o' 
bein  saved.     Come,  now,  has  Deacon  Waldie  the  key.''" 

"  Ay,"  said  Andrew,  in  a  low  tone.  "  He  asked  me 
for't,  to  see  if  the  bill  was  past  due,  and  said  he  would 
come  back  wi't;   but  he  never  made  bis  appearance." 

The  good  dame  said  not  a  word.  She  saw  the  necessity 
for  promptitude,  and,  runring  to  her  bedroom,  hurriedly 
dressed  herself.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  on  her  way  to 
the  corporation  hall.  In  a  few  minutes  more  she  arrived  ; 
and,  having  got  admittance,  placed  herself  in  a  recess,  where 
the  incorporation  box  was  deposited,  and  so  disposed  her- 
self as  that  she  might  see  whether  any  person  interfered 
V  ith  the  treasury.  In  a  short  time.  Deacon  Waldie  entered 
the  hall,  and,  with  secret  furtive  steps,  approached  the 
Dox.  He  looked  about  him,  but  did  not  perceive  the  dame, 
who,  as  she  saw  liini  approach,  retired  back  firther  into 
the  recess.     He  took   o''^   the  key  and   applied   it  to   the. 


lock.  It  was  now  time  for  Mrs  Todd  to  save  her  husband. 
.Starting  quickly  out  of  the  recess,  she  walked  solemnly  and 
dignifiedly  up  to  the  oflicial,  before  whom  she  presented 
herself  wiih  a  low  curtsey. 

"  How  arc  you,  iMr  Deacon  Waldie  f"  said  she,  repeating 
her  curtsey,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  eye  that  pierced 
him  to  fh'-  heart. 

The  deacon,  who  was  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette,  felt 
himself,  as  he  saw  the  dame  curtseying  before  him,  com- 
pelled to  return  the  compliment ;  but  tlie  consciousness  ot 
guilt,  the  cutting  satire  of  the  dame's  courteous  demeanour, 
the  surprise  at  seeing  her  there,  and  his  fear  of  being  ex- 
posed, all  operated  so  strongly,  that  his  bow  was  checked, 
and  transformed  into  a  low  cringe,  making  him  appear  only 
lialf  bis  natural  size  ;  while  the  consciousness  of  rectitude 
and  the  superiority  of  virtue  swelled  out  the  breast  of  hi? 
silent  accuser,  and  added  apparently  to  her  physical  propor- 
tions.    Recovering  himself  in  some  degree — 

"  I  was  just  about  to  examine  our  corporation  papers," 
said  he,  irresolutely.  "  I  like  to  assist  Mr  Todd  in  his 
o/^c/a/ capacity,  while  _yoM  keep  him  right  in  his  privalf 
affairs." 

"  Between  the  twa,"  replied  the  dame,  without  changin 
her  countenance,  "  he  maun  be  weel  taen  care  o.' " 

As  she  said  this,  she  quietly  and  deliberately  took  the 
key  out  of  the  lock  ;  and  into  a  large  red  cloth  pocket  which 
bung  alongside  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  with  which  the  deacon 
was  already  well  acquainted,  (having  tested  their  sharpness,}l 
she  deposited  the  important  instrument.  She  then  made 
another  low  curtsey. 

"  Guid  day  to  ye,  Mr  Deacon  Waldie  !"  she  said,  as  she 
departed — "  mak  my  best  respects  to  Mrs  Deacon  Waldie 
and  to  her  worthy  father." 

The  deacon  stood  stiff  with  amazement,  looking  after  the 
erect,  dignified  figure  of  Mrs  Jean  Todd,  as  she  walked 
slowly  along  the  hall  of  the  incorporation  to  the  door. 

He  skulked  off  in  the  best  way  he  could  ;  but  she,  with 
erect  body  and  noble  carriage,  directed  her  steps  homeward, 
where  she  found  her  husband  in  a  state  of  intense  fear  and 
anxiety,  both  on  account  of  the  danger  he  was  exposed  to, 
and  of  the  meeting  that  was  about  to  take  place  with  his 
wife.  On  the  latter  account,  there  might  apparently  have 
been  little  reason  for  apprehension ;  for  their  meetings  were 
very  unlike  those  mentioned  in  the  old  song — 

"  Then  up  scho  g.ate  ane  mokle  rung. 
And  tlic  giidcman  he  maid  to  the  door ; 

Quoth  he,  '  Demc,  I  sail  hald  my  tunK, 
For  an  we  fecht,  1 11  get  the  woir." " 

Her  mode  of  conducting  her  i-ule  was  different  iolo  ccelo. 
She  walked  into  the  house  with  the  same  erect  carriage  she 
usually  exhibited,  especially  when  upon  duty,  and  closing 
the  door  after  her,  v.'ithout  using  any  such  jealous  precau- 
tion as  turning  the  key  in  the  lock — a  mode  of  enforcing 
the  conjugal  authority  she  despised — she  went  up  to  the 
table  where  her  husband  sat  with  his  hand  upon  his  brow. 
That  flag  of  distress  she  paid  little  attention  to;  for  she  had 
often  before  seen  Andrew  endeavour  to  make  her  own  pity 
plead  the  cause  of  his  imprudence. 

"  Here  is  the  key  of  the  treasury-box,  Mr  Todd,"  said 
she. 

Andrew  was  greatly  relieved;  but  wonder  took  the  place 
of  his  fear,  for  he  could  not  conceive  how  his  wife  could  so 
soon  have  got  the  key  out  of  the  hands  of  the  deacon — and 
yet  for  certain  the  key  was  before  his  eyes. 

"  See  you  that  ring  r"  continued  the  dame,  holding  out  a 
steel  key-hoop  on  which  were  hung  a  score  of  keys,  shining 
as  bright  as  silver,  from  the  eternal  motion  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  the  red  pocket  of  their  mistress. 

"  Ay,  weel  do  I  see  it, "  replied  Andrew,  "  and  weel  do 
I  ken't.     It  is  by  that  n)agic  ring  that  a'  ray  guids  and 
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gear  are  girded  and  prevented  frae  fa'in  into  the  staves  o' 
that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  I  threatened  this  day  to  bring 
upon  them." 

■  The  dame  replied  nothing  to  the  remark  of  her  husband, 
though  she  was  inwardly  Tvell  pleased  to  see  him  penitent ; 
but,  opening  the  spring  clasp,  she  deliberately  placed  the 
treasury-box  key  upon  the  ring,  along  with  the  score  of 
others  that  had  hung  there  for  a  score  of  years.  She  did 
not  deign  to  accompany  this  act  by  a  single  word  of  objur- 
gation. Her  faith  rested  altogether  upon  the  ring,  and  to 
have  tried  to  add  to  the  security  it  afforded  her,  by  impress- 
ing her  husband  with  a  deeper  sense  of  his  imprudence, 
appeared  to  her  to  be  sheer  supererogation.  Opening  the 
entrance  to  her  red  "  pouch,"  she  consigned,  with  a  suit- 
able admonitory  jingle,  the  whole  bunch  to  the  keeping 
of  that  huge  conservatory  of  the  virtues  of  "  hussyskep." 
She  then  resumed  her  ordinary  duties,  and  Andrew  was 
delighted  to  have  "  got  off,"  as  he  inwardly  termed  his 
relief,  with  so  easily-borne  a  reproof  of  his  weakness  and 
imprudence. 

The  circumstances  we  h.ave  here  narrated  became,  some  time 
after,  known  to  the  public,  through  what  channel  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  box- 
master,  vain  of  the  protecting  care  of  his  wife,  had  given 
some  hint  of  it,  which,  having  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
])eacon  Waldie's  enemies,  gave  rise  to  reports,  and  latterly 
to  a  true  exposition  of  the  whole  affair.  The  effect  of  such 
a  transaction  upon  the  credit  of  any  man,  could  not  fail  to 
be  ruinous.  In  a  very  short  time.  Deacon  Waldie  became 
suspected  and  shunned — no  one  would  trust  him,  few  would 
deal  with  him  ;  and,  before  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
his  deaconsliip,  he  failed — falling  thus  a  victim  to  that 
female  domination  he  so  much  dreaded,  and  for  submitting 
to  which  he  so  much  despised  his  friend  the  boxmaster. 

The  fate  of  3Ir  Todd  was  signally  different.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  of  his  office,  there  was  a  special  meeting  called 
of  the  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
their  official,  for  saving  the  incorporation  box  from  spolia- 
tion ;  and  presenting  him  with  a  small  piece  of  plate,  in 
commemoration  of  his  services.  This  was  a  delicate  matter. 
The  members  knew  well  to  whom  they  owed  the  obliga- 
tion ;  but  they  could  not,  in  a  public  hall,  declare  that  their 
boxmaster  was  assisted  in  his  official  capacity  by  his  wife, 
and,  therefore,  they  resolved  upon  taking  no  notice  of  the 
real  boxmaster;  who,  however,  like  all  good  wives,  would 
be  gratified  by  the  notice  that  was  taken  of  her  husband. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was,  accordingly,  moved  by  the  chair- 
man, and  supported  by  a  very  good  speech.  Mr  Todd  rose 
to  reply : — 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  ye  maunna  think  that  I  am 
sae  blind  as  no  to  see  what  is  yer  true  meanin,  concealed, 
though  it  be,  under  this  thick  veil  of  courtesy  and  delicate 
regard  to  my  feelings.  Ye  want  to  try  to  conceal  frae  me 
that  ye  ken  how  muckle  baith  you  and  I  are  obliged  to  a 
sensible  and  discreet  woman ;  and  ye  hae  twa  reasons  for 
this  first,  ye  dinna  like  to  acknowledge  that  ye  are  in 
debted  to  a  woman  for  savin  frae  the  hands  o'  the  spoUer 
the  incorporation  box ;  and,  secondly,  ye  dinna  like  to  say 
that  yer  boxmaster  is  under  the  kindly  care  and  protec- 
tion o'  his  guidwife.  Now,  as  to  the  first,  I  leave  it  in  yer 
ain  hands,  but  as  to  the  second,  I  will  free  ye  frae  a'  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty,  for  I  here  acknowledge  and  declare,  wi' 
pride  and  pleasure,  that  !Mrs.  Jean  Todd  is  my  counsellor 
and  adviser  in  a'  my  affairs,  baith  public  and  private ;  and 
mony  a  time  she  has  kept  me  frae  that  ruin  whilk  my  ain  wit 
and  wisdom  never  could  hae  saved  me  frae.  I  dinna  need 
to  say  that  it  was  that  admirable  woman  wha  saved  the 
incorporation  box :  the  thing  is  already  owre  the  town,  and 
dootless  kenned  to  ye  a',  and  I  warrant  ye  also  to  yer 
wives.  Why,  then,  should  I  accept  o'  honour  I  never  wrought 
for,  and  couldna  hae  merited  by  a  the  power  and  skill  o' 


my  puir  abilities?  '  l"he  labourer  is  worthy  o'  his  hire. 
'  Honour  to  him  to  whom  honour  is  due.'  I  therefore 
move  that  the  thanks  ye  intended  for  me  should  be  offered 
to  JIrs  Jean  Todd — to  whom  also,  wi'  your  nennission,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  piece  o'  silverplate  snould  be  pre- 
sented." 

This  speech  produced  much  laughter  throughout  the  hall. 
Some  humorous  member  relished  the  idea,  and,  standing 
up,  seconded  the  boxmaster's  motion. 

"  A'  our  difficulty  has  vanished,"  he  began  ;  "  and  glad 
am  I  to  see  that  the  honour  we  intended  for  the  real  con- 
servator o'  our  corporation-box  may  be,  through  the  noble 
spirit  o'  our  nominal  boxmaster,  communicated  without  the 
intervention  o'  a  deputy.  I  second  Mr  Todd's  motion,  be- 
cause I  admire  his  spirit,  and  because  I  rejoice  in  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  justice  to  thae  great  conservators  o'  our 
sex — the  strong-minded,  gaucy,  thrifty,  and  loving  wives  o' 
Scotland,  to  whom  our  very  nation  (if  it  were  kenned) 
awes  the  character  it  has  acquired  owre  the  face  o'  the 
earth,  for  its  prudence,  its  honesty,  and  its  trust-worthi- 
ness. Weel  do  I  ken  that  the  dear  craturs  hae  suffered  for 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  o'  our  sex,  and  their  authority 
has  been  attempted  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  drunken  caitiffs, 
wha,  wantin  the  nobility  o'  mind  to  admire  and  serve  wham 
they  canna  equal,  blaw  up  their  pot-companions  against 
petticoat  authority,  by  dubliin  them  hen-pecked,  fcrgettin, 
the  wretched  ciaturs,  that  that  very  hen  supphes  often  the 
egg,  at  least  clocks  to  preserve  it  for  future  increase.  The 
very  men  the  dear  craturs  feed,  and  clothe,  and  protect, 
and  cherish,  sing  in  the  pot-houses  that  they  want  theii 
liberty^ 

" '  Becaas  their  wifis  hcs  moistery. 
That  they  dar  nawayis  cheip ; 
Bot  gif  it  be  in  privity, 
QuLan  tliair  wifis  are  in  sleip.' 

And,  while  the  sang  is  birrin  through  the  fumes  o'  the  ale, 
thae  very  wives  are  busy  toiltn  to  hae  the  singers  weel  fed, 
cled,  and  cared  for,  in  a'  their  concerns.  "WTiat  a  noble 
example,  on  the  other  side  o'  the  question,  has  Mr  Todd 
this  day  exhibited  !  Wives  are  generally  honoured  through 
tlieir  husbands.  He  shall  be  honoured  through  his  u-ife. 
What  I  hae  said,  I  believe  will  meet  wi'  the  approbation 
o'  this  meetin ;  but  I'm  no  sae  sure  o'  the  success  o'  what 
comes — because  I  propose  to  tak  a  sma'  liberty  wi'  the 
English  language,  and,  by  a  kind  o'  a  trope  or  figure  o' 
speech,  to  keep  the  name,  while  we  boldly  change  the 
thing.  I'm  weel  aware  that  our  minutes  bear  that  Mr 
Todd  is  our  boxmaster ;  but  we  ken  better  than  that,  and 
we,  whase  trade  it  is  to  change  colours,  can  hae  nae  diffi- 
culty in  rcconcilin  the  tints.  I  therefore  move,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  piece  o'  plate  be  presented  at  once  to 
Mrs  Jean  Todd,  our  boxmaster." 

The  suggestion  took ;  the  humour  was  relished ;  the 
minutes  were  altered;  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jean  Todd  was  sub- 
stituted for  Mr.  John  Todd ;  and  the  books  of  the  incor- 
poration bore,  and  bear  to  this  day,  that  the  plate  had  beei: 
presented  to  Mrs.  Jean  Todd,  "Mci>  boxmaster,"  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  gratitude  of  the  trade  for  her  exertions  in 
saving  the  incorporation's  treasury. 
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THE  SNUFF-MILLEirS  DAUGHTER. 

Till',  snufif-miller  of  Ballocligreen,  Walter  Slorrison,  ivas 
one  of  the  crustiest  old  fellows  \ve  have  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet.  Grutf,  stern,  surly,  and  morose,  he  was 
♦.he  terror  of  liis  neighbourhood — the  dread  of  all  who  c.ime 
in  contact  with  him  ;  for,  besides  possessing  this  unhappy 
temper,  he  was  a  man  of  immense  stature,  and  great  bodily 
strength — qualities  which,  combined  with  the  former,  made 
him  altogether  a  most  formidable  person.  Nobody,  in  fact, 
who  had  the  smallest  grain  of  prudence  in  their  composition, 
or  who  had  the  smallest  regard  for  tlieirown  personal  safety, 
would  ever  think  of  quarreling  with  him.  If  they  did,  they 
would  certainly  come  off  but  second  best  ;  for  old  Walter 
struck  in  a  minute,  and  generally  floored  his  customer  at  the 
very  first  off-go.  This  propensity  to  settle  arguments  by  the 
reasoning  of  the  fist,  had  cost  Walter  good  round  sums 
on  frequent  occasions,  in  the  shapes  of  damages  and  sola- 
titims  to  the  parties  injured  ;  but  the  habit  was  incurable. 
The  disposition  to  strike,  to  have  recourse  to  violence  in  all 
cases  of  opposition,  or  indeed  of  provocation  of  any  sort, 
was  perfectly  unconquerable.  The  only  effect  of  the  pro- 
secutions he  was  subjected  to,  from  time  to  time,  for  his 
assaults,  was  to  render  him  more  cautious  as  to  the  when 
and  where  of  his  castigations,  and  to  make  him  prefer  the 
absence  of  witnesses  when  he  would  indulge  in  the  recrea- 
tion of  pounding  an  offender. 

Now,  although  of  this  unhappy  temperament,  Walter 
liad  not  the  apology  of  adversity,  or  of  straitened  circum- 
stances, to  plead  for  it.  He  was  rich,  very  rich,  and  this 
wealth  he  had  realized  by  prosecuting  the  business  of 
a  snuff-miller,  which  he  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 
In  his  family  affairs  and  relations,  Walter  had  not  been 
so  fortunate.  He  had  had  many  children  ;  but  all  of  them 
liad  died  prematurely,  excepting  one.  This  one  was  a 
daughter,  IMargaret — a  pretty,  lively,  and  most  amiable 
girl.  Like  other  young  women,  IMargaret  was  fond  of  a 
little  gaiety,  of  mingling  in  society,  and  not  averse  to  the 
attentions  of  her  equals  of  the  other  sex  ;  but  these  were 
enjoyments  from  which  she  was  almost  wholly  debarred,  by 
the  cross-grained  temper  of  her  father,  who,  without  assign- 
ing any  reason  for  it,  would  neither  allow  her  to  go  abroad, 
nor  permit  those  whom  she  might  wish  to  see  to  visit 
her.  He  would  permit  of  no  visitations,  no  parties  at  his 
house,  and,  above  all  things,  of  no  one  who  might  stand 
in  the  relation  of  a  lover  to  his  daughter.  He  could  not 
endure  the  thoughts  of  her  marrying  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
entertained  a  most  particular  aversion  to  the  visits  of  young 
men,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  never  took  place 
hut  when  they  could  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  old  boy.  It  was  not  necessary',  however,  that  such  cor- 
respondence as  this  should  be  concealed  from  the  mother. 
Partaking  little  of  her  husband's  nature,  she  wished  her 
daughter  to  see  as  much  of  society  as  possible,  and  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  unnatural  restraint  under  which  she  was 
kcjit,  and,  most  particularly,  of  her  being  denied  all  inter- 
course with  the  respectable  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
amongst  whom  sheknew  more  than  one  whom  she  would  gladly 
Lave  seen  the  husband  of  iier  daughter.  The  conscq^uence 
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of  tliis  sympathy  of  feeling  between  mother  and  daughter, 
was  a  confederacy,  which  had  for  its  principal  object  to 
defeat  the  vigilance  of  Walter,  in  the  matter  of  paying  and 
receiving  visits.  But  even  the  conjoined  ingenuity  of 
mother  and  daughter  w;is  not  able  to  effect  much  in  this 
way,  after  all,  especially  in  the  branch  of  giving  parties  ;  fit 
the  old  boy  was  constantly  in  the  way,  rarely  from  home 
and  yet  it  was  only  on  these  occasions  that  Margaret  and 
her  mother  could  dare  to  bring  any  one  to  the  house  j  and  even 
then,  the  proceedings  required  to  be  cleverly  gone  through, 
as  Walter's  absences  were  generally  very  short ;  and,  if  he 
had  come  in  upon  them,  there  would,  to  a  certainty,  have 
been  mischief.  If,  therefore,  tea  was  adventured  on,  on 
any  of  these  occasions,  it  was  edifying  to  see  with  what 
celerity  the  equipage  was  put  down  and  removed.  It  was 
like  magic.  In  an  instant  the  table  was  covered  with  cups, 
saucers,  &c.,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  were  tbey 
swept  away.  Heigh  !  presto  !  begone  !  and  there  was  not  a 
fragment  or  vestige  of  the  tea  equipage  or  its  appurtenances 
to  be  seen.  This  celerity  of  motion  and  expertness  of 
action,  we  need  liardly  say,  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
acquired  by  living  under  a  constant  terror  of  sudden  ir- 
ruptions from  Waiter,  who,  had  he  come  in  during  the  aet 
of  tea-drinking,  would  have  been  very  apt  to  have  pelted 
the  cups  and  saucers  at  the  heads  of  the  visiters. 

In  proportion,  then,  to  the  strictness  of  the  surveillance 
under  which  Walter  kept  his  wife  and  daughter,  was,  as 
the  reader  will  readily  believe,  their  joy  and  satisfaction 
when  any  circumstance  occurred  which,  by  taking  him  from 
home  for  a  night,  secured  them  in  one  evening's  entire  and 
uncontrolled  freedom.  Of  these  they  always  availed  them- 
selves to  give  a  party,  composed  of  their  most  intimate 
friends;  and  they  were  generally  very  merry  doings.  There 
was  abundance  to  eat  and  drink,  together  with  all  the 
other  essentials  to  passing  a  happy  and  cheerful  hour — 
music  being  often  added,  and  the  carpet  occasionally  lifted 
for  a  dance.  Such  opportunities  for  these  enjoyments, 
however,  were  of  rare  occurrence — very  rare  ;  still  they  did 
happen  sometimes,  as  we  will  now  proceed  more  fully  to 
instruct. 

It  chanced,  once  upon  a  time,  that  Walter  JForrison  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  circuit  court,  in  the  county  town, 
.as  a  juryman.  Now,  the  county  town  was  distant  from 
Walter's  house  somewhere  about  thirty  miles  ;  and  their 
being  no  coach  communication  between  the  two  places,  he 
must,  of  necessity,  perform  the  journey  on  his  own  pony — 
circumstances  these  which  seemed  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
calculated  to  secure  his  absence  for  one  entire  d.ay  and 
night  at  any  rate  ;  and  great  was  the  secret  rejoicing  of  the 
two  ladies  at  the  delightful  prospect.  They  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it ;  and,  with  this  view,  held  frequent 
private  conferences  together,  to  resolve  upon  and  adjust 
jiroceedings.  It  was  some  time  (these  consultations  being 
entered  into  two  or  three  days  previous  to  Walter's  de- 
parture) before  they  could  determine  precisely  what  to  make 
of  the  approaching  day  of  grace  ;  but  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  tliev  should,  as  usual,  give  a  party  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  it  should  be  confined  to  young  men — 
a  few  of  the  most  respectable  of  that  class  amongst  their 
neighbours.     This  choice  of  the  material  of  the  proposed 
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compan}',  was  the  choice  of  JIrs  Morrison,  and  was^  no 
doubt  suggested  to  the  worthy  woman  by  the  natural 
desire  of  seeing  her  daughter  put  as  much  in  the  wa}'  as 
possible  of  meeting  with  a  suitable  partner.  Wliatever 
might  have  been  her  motives,  however,  such  were  the  de- 
scription of  persons  whom  she  proposed  to  entertain  on  the 
day  of  her  husband's  absence,  and  to  her  decision  her 
daughter  Margaret  offered  no  objection.  This  settled,  invi- 
tations, in  the  name  of  Mrs  Morrison  and  her  daughter, 
were  quietly  conveyed  to  some  half-dozen  young  bachelors 
of  their  acquaintance,  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
Walter  was  to  set  out  on  his  jomney.  This  invitation  bore, 
that  the  ladies  would  be  most  happy  of  the  party  addressed's 
company  to  tea  on  the  following  night  at  six  o'clock  ;  and 
the  bearer  of  these  messages  was  desired  to  hint,  in  each 
case,  that  Mr  Jlorrison  would  be  from  home  on  the  evening 
in  question.  This  may  seem  to  have  been  a  superfluous 
and  unnecessary  piece  of  information  ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  so,  in  reality — and  the  ladies  knew  this.  They  knew 
that  nobody  would  come  unless  they  were  assured  that 
Morrison  was  out  of  the  way  ;  and,  moreover,  some  of  them 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  assured  also  that  he  would 
be  kept  there — .at  least  while  they  were  under  his  roof  ;  for 
every  one  of  those  who  were  invited  on  this  occasion  knew 
of  and  entertained  the  most  profound  respect  for  old  \\'iilter's 
prowess  and  ferocity.  They  would  as  soon  have  faced  a 
llusslan  bear  as  have  faced  the  old  boy  in  any  situation,  oi 
under  any  circumstances  which  might  provoke  his  dis 
pleasure.  The  addenda,  then,  to  the  invitation  of  whic! 
we  have  spoken,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  at  all  without  it; 
use  ;  in  fact,  it  was  necessary,  to  account  for  there  :  being 
any  party  at  all. 

The  invitations  distributed,  and  all  accepted,  which  they 
at  once  were — for  both  Jfrs  Monison  and  her  daughter  were 
highly  esteemed — such  preparations  as  could  be  made, 
without  catching  the  eye  of  Walter,  were  immediately  com- 
jnenced,  and  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  spirit.  But 
this  circumspection  was  not  long  necessary.  The  morning 
of  Mr  Morrison's  departure  came  ;  and  on  that  morning  he 
departed  accordingly,  looking  as  grim,  when  he  mounted 
his  pony,  as  one  of  the  old  warriors  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
or  some  ancient  German  baron  setting  out  on  a  throat-cut- 
ting expedition.  The  unhappy  person  on  whose  case  he 
was  going  to  sit  in  judgment  was  to  be  pitied,  if  any  faith 
is  to  be  put  in  looks ;  for  he  was  the  very  personification  of 
all  that  is  merciless,  and  severe,  and  unforgiving.  How- 
ever, away  he  went,  and  the  coast  was  clear  for  IMargarct 
and  her  mother,  who,  on  that  event  taking  place,  lost  no 
time  in  completing  their  preparations.  These  preparations 
were,  in  the  present  instance,  on  a  considerable  scale,  as  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  night  of  it — one  of  the  merriest 
and  happiest  that  had  been  seen.  And  to  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  a  fiddler  was  engaged,  and  a 
dance  contemplated.  For  this  purpose,  the  largest  room  in 
the  house  was  selected  ;  but  there  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  preparing  it  for  the  occasion,  on  account  of  its 
being  filled  with  large  bags  or  sacks  of  snuff,  which,  for 
want  of  convenient  stowage  elsewhere,  had  been  stowed  in 
here  to  await  transportation  to  the  city  on  the  following 
day.  These  unseemly  incumbrances,  however,  were  got 
rid  of  The  snufF-bags  were  crammed  into  every  corner 
into  which  they  would  cram.  A  lot  of  them  were  thrust 
in  below  a  bed  that  stood  in  a  recess  in  the  room  ;  other 
parcels  were  stowed  into  the  presses  and  closets  that  opened 
into  the  apartment — until  the  whole  were  fairly  disposed  of 
and  out  of  sight.  The  reader  may  here  imagine  that  we 
are  more  minute  in  our  notice  of  these  snuff- bags  than  there 
is  any  occasion  for;  but  he  will  find,  by  and  by,  that  they 
have  more  to  do  with  our  story  than  he  would  at  present 
readily  believe.  However,  to  proceed.  All  preparations 
for   the  impending  entertainment  hayinf  been   connik'ted, 


the  two  ladles,  mother  and  daughter,  and  two  female  rela- 
tives who  were  living  in  the  house,  but  of  whom  we  for- 
got to  speak  before,  attired  in  their  best,  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  their  guests,  in  joyous  anticipation  of  a  merry  and 
pleasant  evening.  And  with  equal  happy  anticipation  their 
guests  came.  AVith  countenances  beaming  with  satisfaction, 
they  popped  rapidly  in,  one  after  the  other,  until  the  whole 
were  assembled  to  the  number  of  seven  guests.  The 
men  were  all  bachelors,  of  course,  and,  if  not  all  positively 
young,  were,  at  least,  the  very  oldest  of  them  what  mav  be 
called  youngish.  Such  as  they  were,  however,  here  they 
were,  all  seated  around  Mrs  Jlorrison's  tea-table ;  and  a  live- 
lier, more  facetious,  or  more  hilarious  little  party,  yon  could 
not  have  met  anywhere.  Every  one  was  in  higher  spirits 
than  another,  and  the  laugh  and  the  jest  went  merrily 
round,  along  with  the  tea  and  the  toast.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  soher  and  sedate  joys  of  the  tea-table  gave  way  to 
a  more  noisy  and  obstreperous  mirth.  There  came  the  drink 
ing  of  healths,  and  the  singing  of  songs,  and  all  the  other 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  particularly  happy  and  a  particularly 
merry  party.  But,  alas  !  who  shall  guarantee  the  conti- 
nuance of  any  earthly  felicity  ? — or  who  shall  say  to  himself, 
of  this  I  am  secure  }  No  one.  None.  At  the  moment 
JIrs  Morrison's  party  had  attained  the  zenith  of  their  hila- 
rity— just  when  the}'  had  begun  really  and  truly  to  enjoy 
the  spirit  of  the  evening — a  sudden  scream  from  JIargaret. 
who  was,  at  the  moment,  in  a  situation  to  command  a  view 
of  the  short  avenue  that  led  up  to  the  house,  instantly 
arrested  the  mirth  of  the  revellers,  and  threw  them  into 
he  greatest  alarm.  They  were  soon  made  aware  of  the 
cause. 

"  5Iy  father  !  my  father  !"  cried  JIlss  Morrison,  in  the 
most  dreadful  agitation.  "  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  there's 
my  father !" 

"  Your  father,  Miss  Morrison !  why,  on  our  word,  that 
is  no  ji)ke^  and  that  your  friends  will  find,  unless  they  make 
clean  heels  for  it !"  cried  her  mother,  runjiing  in  the  greatest 
alarm  to  the  window,  to  judge  for  herself  of  the  alleged  fact. 
The  proceeding  established  the  accuracy  of  her  daughter's  re- 
port. There,  to  be  sure,  was  old  Crust_y,  jogging  leisurely  up 
the  avenue,  and  looking,  if  possible,  crustier  than  ever.  It  was 
an  appalling  sight.  What  on  earth  had  brought  him  home  so 
soon  ?  How,  in  all  the  world,  had  he  accomplished  so  great  a 
distance  in  so  short  a  time .''  These  were  questions  pertinent 
and  curious  enough,  but  which  there  was  no  time  just  now 
to  propound  or  inquire  into.  The  great  and  instant  busi- 
ness in  hand  was  escape,  evasion,  dispersion,  conceal- 
ment, avoidance,  refuge — all  or  any  of  the  expedients  by 
which  danger  may  be  eschewed.  This  every  one  felt — 
but  how  was  it  to  be  done  .''  There  was  no  getting  oul  of 
the  house ;  for,  from  the  house  there  was  no  egress  ex- 
cepting by  the  front  door,  and  of  this  the  old  boy  had  the 
full  command,  so  far  as  view  went,  as  he  rode  up  the  ave- 
nue. Escape  from  the  house,  therefore,  was  impossible. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact,  and  the  imminence  of  their  peril, 
had  all  the  eff'ect  on  the  party  which  might  be  expected. 
The  ferment  amongst  them  was  extreme.  They  flew  in  all 
directions,  like  a  parcel  of  rats  amongst  whom  a  terrier  has 
been  suddenly  let  loose,  with  blind  and  desperate  eagerness 
in  search  of  holes  and  corners  wherein  to  hide  their  de- 
voted heads  ;  but  their  distracted  hurr}'  and  dreadful  trepi- 
dation prevented  all  chance  of  success  ;  and  the  only  eft'ect 
of  their  extreme  anxiety  to  escape,  was  to  keep  them 
running  confusedly  up  and  down  the  room,  crossing  and 
recrossing  each  other,  as  if  engaged  in  some  strange,  mad, 
irregular  country  dance.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendouj 
lurryburry  stood  the  mother  and  daugliter,  with  outstretched 
.arms,  endeavouring  to  catch  the  fugitives  as  they  flew  distract- 
edly past  them,  in  order  to  direct  them  to  places  of  conceal- 
ment ;  for,  though  greatly  agitated  themselves,  they  yet  re. 
taiued  jirescncc  of  mind  sufficient  to  enable  them  at  once  to 
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rocnilcct  tlie  various  IochIIiIus  where  *.lioy  mif^lit  be  stowi-d, 
and  to  assist  in  so  disposing  of  tlieni  Tiiis  the  mother  and 
daughter,  after  much  exertion  and  much  trouble,  finally 
accomplished.  A  couple  they  packed  below  the  bed,  an 
individual  they  stuffed  into  a  press,  another  they  thrust  into 
a  closet,  a  third  they  sijueezed  into  a  locker,  and  so  on, 
until  all  -were  removed  out  of  sight ;  having  previously  re- 
quired of  each,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  as  they 
deposited  him,  not  to  make  the  slightest  motion  or  noise  in 
his  place  of  concealment.  Fortunately  for  Mrs  Jlorrison 
and  her  refugees,  old  Crusty  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  enter 
the  house.  He  went  to  the  stable  with  his  pony,  and 
with  his  own  hand  unsaddled  him  and  rubbed  him  down. 
These  operations  performed,  he  further  waited  until  he  had 
seen  the  pon}'  furnished  with,  and  until  he  had  seen  him 
drink  a  pail  of  meal  and  water  which  he  had  ordered  for 
him — proceedings  these,  on  the  part  of  old  Walter,  which 
gave  his  wife  and  daughter  ample  time,  not  only  to  pack 
away  their  friends,  but  to  remove  from  the  apartment  every 
trace  of  the  evening's  festivities. 

On  matters  being  made  all  quiet,  Mrs  Jlorrison  and  her 
daughter  took  up  seams  apiece,  placed  a  couple  of  chairs  in 
the  window,  and,  looking  as  demure  as  possible,  commenced 
sewing  with  great  apparent  assiduity.  They  had  not  been 
thus  employed  a  second,  however,  when,  in  despite  of  all  the 
cautions  they  had  given  their  concealed  friends  as  to  main- 
taining a  perfect  stillness  in  their  several  retreats,  they  were 
alarmed  by  strange  noises  suddenly  arising  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  each  and  all  of  the  depositories  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  party.  These  noises  resembled  those  that  pro- 
ceed from  persons  struggling  fiercely  to  suppress  some  over- 
mastering convulsion.  It  might  be  either  a  laugh,  a  cough, 
or  a  sneeze.  It  could  not  be  a  laugh,  however;  for,  in  their 
present  situation,  there  was  very  little  to  laugh  at.  Neither 
could  it  be  a  cough  ;  for  how  should  they  be  all  inclined  to 
cough  at  the  same  time  ?  For  the  s.ime  reason  it  couldn't  be 
a  sneeze.  But  it  could,  tliou^h — and  good  and  sufficient 
cause  was  there  for  it,  and  for  the  simultaneousness  of 
feeling,  as  shall  be  shortly  explained.  In  the  meantime — 
to  proceed  methodically  to  our  catastrophe — greatly  alarmed 
bv  these  threatened  outljursts  of  sound,  ]Mrs  IMorrison  and 
her  daughter,  availing  themselves  of  the  instant  of  time  that 
vas  yet  left  them  before  the  appearance  of  papa,  hastened 
to  make  the  tour  of  their  hiddenfriends,  in  order  to  warn  them 
again  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  dead  silence.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  duty,  iMargaret  opened  the  door  of  a  closet 
two  or  three  inches,  in  w  hich  was  one  of  the  noisiest  of  the 
party,  and  w  as  about  to  beseech  him  to  keep  quiet,  when  she 
was  rendered  incapable  of  doing  so,  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
attitude  and  condition  in  which  she  found  him.  He  was 
holding  bis  nose  firndy  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  was 
almost  black  in  the  face  with  the  violent  efforts  he  was 
making  to  suppress  a  sneeze,  that  was  relentlessly  insisting 
on  being  distinctly  expressed.  But  his  face  was  not  only 
discoloured  by  these  severe  efforts.  It  was  also  frightfully 
distorted  by  the  agonies  of  the  resistance  which  he  was 
practising.     He  was  making  the  most  hideous  grimaces. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  Wilson.?"  whispered  ^Margaret, 
in  the  greatest  alarm,  on  seeing  the  condition  of  the  sufferer. 
But  the  sufferer  could  not  answer  the  question.  He  durst 
neither  let  go  his  nose  nor  open  his  month.  He,  however, 
finally  got  ou',  piecemeal,  and  by  sudden  jerks,  the  words, 

"  The — snuff — the — snuff — oh  !" 

To  a  stranger,  a  person  unacquainted  with  a  certain  par- 
ticular, these  words  would  have  conveyed  but  little  intelli- 
Cence.  To  Margaret,  thev  spoke  volumes.  They  instantly 
Bashed  a  bright  and  startling  light  on  her  comprehension. 
The  closet  into  which  the  unfortunate  sufferer  was  squeezed, 
was  crammed  full  of  sacks  of  simff ;  and,  from  the  smallness 
jf  the  place,  and  its  jiarticular  interior  arrangement,  his  nose 
H'as  forcibly  held  right  overi  or  rather  thrust  into  the  midst 


of  at  .east  a  coupic  of  hundred  weights  of  black  rappee  ;  and 
powerful  was  the  exhalation  it  emitted.  The  consequences 
were  what  we  have  described.  It  was  a  most  unhappy  pre- 
dicament for  all  concerned  ;  and,  to  render  matters  worse, 
every  one  of  the  gentlemen  were  placed  in  a  precisely  simi 
lar  situation,  and  exposed  to  the  same  irresistible  sneeze- 
|)rovoking  intiuence — there  being  snuff-bags  in  every  one  ot 
their  places  of  concealment ;  and  the  general  result  was, 
that  one  and  all  were  seized  with,  and  struggling,  as  if  be- 
tween death  and  life,  to  counteract  the  strong  agonizing 
propensity  to  sneeze,  which  was  threatening  to  tear  their 
very  heads  asunder.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  It  was 
too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  sufferers  could  not  be  re- 
lieved ;  for,  at  this  moment,  the  old  man's  feet  were  heard 
upon  the  stair.  In  the  next,  he  had  entered  the  room.  He 
was  h)oking  most  appallingly  grim.  But  there  was  nothing 
apparently  wrong,  'i'he  room  was  all  orderly,  and  his  wife 
and  daugiiter  were  demurely  seated  at  their  seams.  Even 
the  sneezers  were  quiet ;  for  they  had  become  aware  of  the 
dreaded  presence  of  Walter  Jlorrison  ;  but  the  effort  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  one.  Of  the  feelings  of  the  mother 
and  daughter  at  this  critical,  this  tremendous  moment,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  lie  will  conceive  what  they  were 
nmch  more  readily  and  more  correctly  than  we  could  de- 
scribe them  ;  but  we  may  say  that  they  were  most  distress- 
ing, most  agonizing  ;  for  they  knew  the  snuff  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  they  feared,  if  they  did  not  know  also,  where  it 
would  all  end.  They  both  struggled  hard,  however,  to  con- 
ceal their  agitation  from  Walter,  and  to  appear  as  cheerful 
and  easy  as  possible  ;  but  in  this  they  did  not  altogether 
succeed.  He  saw,  at  once,  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
although  be  could  not  conceive  what  it  was.  He  made  nc 
remark,  however,  on  the  subject ;  but  sat  down,  and,  to  the 
great  horror  of  both  mother  and  daughter,  desired  that 
some  supper  might  be  brought  him.  Here,  then,  was  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  sederunt ;  and  that,  too,  under  a 
full  conviction  that  the  sneezing  of  the  refugees  could  not 
possibly  be  much  longer  suppressed.  It  was  a  most  appal- 
ling predicament,  and  was  one,  besides,  which  the  two  un- 
fortunate ladies  had  by  no  means  anticipated  ;  for  they  had 
not  reckoned  on  Walter  remaining  an  instant  in  the  room. 
They  thought  he  would  have  gone  down  immediately  to  (he 
mill,  to  see  what  was  going  on  there,  as  had  been  his  inva- 
riable custom,  on  returning  home,  after  ever  so  short  an 
absence.  But  the  Fates,  in  this  instance,  had  ordered  it 
otherwise.  Down  Walter  sat,  and  supper  Walter  ordered. 
Up  to  this  instant,  not  the  slightest  noise  was  emitted  in  any 
of  the  concealments.  Their  occupants  were  behaving  admi- 
rably— heroically  ;  although  it  must  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  great  bodily  suffering.  But,  alas  I  for  poor  hu- 
man nature !  When  undergoing  unremitting  torture,  a 
crisis  must  come.  A  point  must  be  attained,  beyond  which 
it  can  no  farther  endure.  This  crisis  was  fast  approaching, 
in  the  present  case,  in  despite  of  all  the  sufferers  themselves 
could  do  to  postpone  it.  The  first  indications  of  the  im- 
pending storm  manifested  themselves  in  certain  short, 
abrupt,  stifled  spulterings.  On  hearing  the  first  of  these 
ominous  sounds,  which  both  mother  and  daughter  knew  to 
be  su'e  preludes  to  more  open  sternutations — to  be,  in  truth, 
the  grumbling  of  iNIount  Etna  previous  to  an  eruption — ■ 
they  exchanged  looks  of  horror,  and  both  instantly  com- 
menced coughing  as  loudly  as  they  could,  in  order  to  drown 
the  inciiiient  noises  which  were  now  fast  rising  around  them 
in  all  quarters.  The  expedient,  added  to  some  vigorous 
shuffling  of  the  feet,  to  which  thev  had  also  recourse,  suc- 
ceeded, for  a  time,  in  preventing  Waller's  attention  being 
attracted  by  the  mysterious  sounds  in  the  apartment.  But 
this  could  not  last  long.  Neither  it  did.  An  open,  undis- 
guised, and  trcmeiidous  sneeze,  from  a  press,  at  length 
succeeded. 

"  What's  thai?''     bawled  A\'altorj  dropping  his  knife  and 
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fork,  wliicli  he  vas  now  in  t'fie  act  of  plying,  and  starting 
fiercely  to  his  feet — "what's  that?"  he  repeated,  looking 
hard  at  the  place  whence  the  extraordinary  noise  came. 
But  he  was  left  no  time  for  further  reraarlv.  Another 
sneeze,  equally  loud  and  vigorous,  sounded  the  alarm  in 
another  quarter.  He  turned  quickly  round  to  this  new 
scene  of  mystery.  Another  and  another  followed,  all  of 
determined  character  and  sonorous  tone,  in  various  direc- 
tions, keeping  him  wheeling  round  as  if  on  a  pivot,  until  he 
found  that  almost  every  receptacle  in  the  apartment  was 
occupied  by  a  sneezer  ;  but  who  they  were,  or  how  they 
had  pot  there,  was  beyond  his  comprehension — nor  had  he 
yet  directly  asked.  Perhaps  the  truth  had  flashed  upon 
him.  In  the  meantime,  the  sneezing,  in  place  of  terminat- 
ing with  the  single  sternutations  already  emitted,  continued 
with  increasing  animation  and  spirit.  It  became  now,  in 
fact,  general  round  the  whole  apartment,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  running  fire  of  a  regiment  on  a  field  day. 
The  propensity  had  become  uncontrollable,  and,  in  despite 
of  all  considerations,  behoved  to  be  given  way  to.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  sneezing  stood  Walter  Morrison — an  incar- 
nation of  amazement,  anger,  and  revenge.  Still  he  had 
neither  said  nor  done  anything  ;  never  asked  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard ;  nor  given  utterance  to  any  exclamation  or 
remark  beyond  the  "  What's  that"  already  mentioned. 
He  was  evidently  thinking  what  he  should  do — where  he 
should  begin,  and  how.  His  silence  was  portentous.  At 
length  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind.  Seizing  an 
immense  cudgel  which  stood  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
apartment,  he  proceeded  to  one  of  the  closets,  flung  open 
the  door,  and,  catching  the  unfortunate  sneezer  it  contained 
by  the  collar,  dragged  him,  still  sneezing  violently^  intefthe 
middle  of  the  apartment. 

"  Where  the  devil  are  you  from,  sir.''"  shautpd  Walter^  in 
his  most  ferocious  tones  ;  and,  at  the  same  tinie,  brandish- 
ing his  stick  over  the  head  of  his  victim.  "^Who  or  what 
')rought   you  here  ?" 

The  person  questioned  would  have  willingly  answered  ; 
but  he  could  not — the  fit  of  sneezing  was  still  on  him  ;  and 
all  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  look  appealingly  in  the 
face  of  his  interrogator,  to  deliver  some  abortive  at- 
tempts at  speaking,  and  then  to  give  way  to  another  hearty 
peal  of  sneezing.  Walter  could  thus  make  nothing  of  him, 
us  a  conversable  being,  but  he  could  as  a  punishable — and  to 
this  purpose  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  apply  him,  when 
the  other  sneezers,  sympathetically  affected  bv  the  predica- 
ment of  their  unhappy  associate,  and  in  momentary  expect- 
ation of  sharing  his  fate,  began  to  sneeze  their  way  out 
of  their  respective  holes  and  other  places  of  concealment. 
Two  sneezing  heads  emerged  from  beneath  the  bed — ano- 
ther sneezing  head  was  thrust  out  of  a  press — another  out 
of  a  closet;  where  they  kept  nodding  and  sneezing,  and 
luoking  with  dismal  countenances  on  the  appalling  scene 
before  them,  without  uttering,  or  being  able  to  utter  a  word, 
or  daring  to  venture  further.  The  exhibition  was  a  most 
ludicrous  one,  and  would  have  excited  the  risibility  of  any 
man  but  Walter  JMorrison ;  but  on  him  it  produced  no 
such  result.  The  sudden  protrusion  of  the  nodding  and 
sneezing  heads,  however,  had  one  good  eflect :  it  distracted 
his  attention  from  the  unfortunate  man  whom  he  held  in 
his  grasp.  In  the  number  of  the  sneezers  was  their  safety. 
Tliis  person,  availing  himself  of  Walter's  momentary  inat- 
tention, eluded  his  grasp,  and,  bolting  from  the  room,  rushed 
sneezing  out  of  tlie  house.'  The  other  sneezers,  seeing  the 
success  of  this  bold  measure,  instantly  determined  on  doing 
so  likewise  ;  they  made  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the  doon 
Walter,  in  the  meantime,  having  abandoned  all  idea  of  se- 
lecting individuals,  directed  his  vengeance  against  the  whoh- 
body  generally  and  indiscriminately  ;  and,  in  ])ursuance  of 
this  particular  line  of  tactics,  stood  by  with  his  stick,  and 
showered  his  blows,  without   aim,   but  with    abundance   of 


vigour,  in  amongst  the  living  sneezers.  This  part  of  the 
exhibition,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  the  latter 
soon  got  out  of  the  apartment,  and  finally  escaped,  rushing 
in  a  string  from  the  house,  and  maintaining,  the  while,  a 
running  fire,  alongst  the  whole  line,  of  that  unhappy  sneez- 
ing to  which  so  large  a  share  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  even- 
ing were  owing.  And  thus  closed  the  tea-party  of  the 
snuff-miller's  dauirhtcr. 


THE  INTERRUPTED  CEREMONY. 

Henry  Merton  was  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, lively  disposition,  and  agreeable  manners.  A  liberal 
education  had  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  accomplish- 
ments becoming  his  position  in  society,  which  was  highly 
respectable  ;  and  a  generous  nature  and  honourable  spirit 
completed  his  claims  to  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Henry  Merton's  father  was  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  reputed  wealthy.  His  concerns  were  exten- 
sive, his  credit  unljounded,  and  his  character  of  the  highest 
respectability.  Mr  jNIerton  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  city.  On  completing  his  education, 
the  j'outh  was  apprenticed  to  a  writer  in  Glasgow — it  bein;» 
his  father's  wish  that  he  should  follow  the  profession  of  the 
law  as  an  advocate  ;  but  he  wisely  considered  it  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  step  that  his  son  should  acquire,  in  the 
experience  of  a  writer's  office,  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
d-etails  of  law  proceedings  before  entering  into  the  higher 
departments  of  the  profession.  In  the  views  of  his  father, 
both  present  and  future,  the  son  himself  cordially  concurred. 
He  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  bar,  and  early  discovered 
talents  that  promised  to  render  him  one  of  its  most  con- 
spicuous and  eminent  members.  In  truth,  few  j'oung  men 
have  started  in  life  with  fairer  prospects,  or  who  could  have 
been  warranted  in  indulging  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success, 
than  Henry  JNIerton.  On  serving  out  his  apprenticeship  in 
Glasgow,  the  young  man  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  to  com- 
plete his  legal  education  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  advocates  in  that  city. 

While  thus  situated,  Henry,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Alice  Morlington,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  landed  property,  who  resided  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  was,  when  Henry  first  became  acquainted  with  her 
completing  her  education  in  Edinburgh.  The  two  first 
saw  each  other  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  ;  and  from 
that  moment,  both  felt  that  they  had  seen  the  person  whom 
they  could,  if  they  did  not  alieady,  love  above  all  others. 
With  these  feelings,  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  pair 
soon  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  that,  again,  speedily  passed 
into  love — a  love  as  passionate  and  devoted  as  ever  warmed 
the  heart  of  two  human  beings.  In  the  more  ordinary 
cases  of  persons  situated  as  they  were  with  rcgiud  to  their 
attachment  to  each  other,  the  youth  of  the  parties,  and 
the  still  more  important  circumstance,  that  they  had  no 
resources  of  their  own  to  look  to,  would  render  all  idea 
of  their  marrying,  the  very  extreme  of  imprudence  and 
folly.  But  in  their  case  there  was  forttme  on  both  sides. 
Alice's  father  could  give  his  daughter  £10,000  ;  and  Henry's 
father,  there  was  no  doubt,  could,  with  ease,  give  his  sou 
at  least  an  equal  sum,  if  circumstances  should  require  and 
warrant  any  such  advance.  Under  these  circumstances, 
then,  it  will  not  seem  so  preposterous  that  the  young  pair 
contemplated  an  immediate  union,  and  that  they  did  not 
anticipate  any  objection  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  They 
felt  there  could  be  none  on  the  score  of  ineligibility  as 
regarded  each  other.  In  fortune,  and  in  their  respective 
positions  in  societj',  thej'  v,  ere  equal.  There  was,  in  short, 
no  discrepancies  iu  their  case  to  be  reconciled,  no  difficui- 
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ties  to  be  got  ovor,  save  and  except  the  consent  of  tluir 
parents  ;  and  tliis,  tliey  had  no  doiiht,  would  readily  he 
iiccorded  them.  In  tlio  meantime — tliat  is,  lor  ahout  two 
years  after  their  first  acquaintance — Alice  and  Henry  vire 
content  to  ren\ain  as  lovers  ;  and  in  this  relationship  the 
latter  visited  Alice,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  father,  at  his 
country  seat,  u  beautiful  and  romantic  residence  in  the  shire 
already  named.  Here  the  young  pair  spent  several  happy 
weeks  together,  during  the  summers  of  IJi)^  and  IT^A — 
for  of  so  old  a  date  is  our  story— enjoying  all  the  felicity 
wdiich  a  virtuous  attachment,  and  the  unrestrained  cnjoy- 
nieut  of  eacli  other's  society,  werp  capable  of  affording. 
They  wandered,  side  by  side,  with  their  hands  locked 
'ogcther,  by  the  woods  and  waters  of  Bargardine,  breathing 
to  each  other  vows  of  confttancy  and  love,  and  looicing  for- 
ward, with  bounding  hearts,  to  the  greater  happiness  that 
was  yet  in  store  for  tli-eni. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  just  mentioned,  Henry,  on 
.•eturning  to  Edinburgh  from  a  visit  to  Bargardine,  wrote 
to  his  father,  wlioni  he  had  long  previously  advised  of  his 
attachment  to  Alice,  requesting  his  consent  to  their  union. 
This  consent  he  readily  obtained  ;  when  a  correspondence 
immediately  took  place  between  all  the  parties  concerned, 
including  Alice's  father,  which  ended  in  a  final  adjustment 
of  all  preliminaries,  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  day  on 
which  the  marriage  should  take  place.  That  day  was 
named  at  the  distance  of  a  month.  Amongst  other  arrange- 
ments made  on  this  occasion  was,  that  the  young  couple 
should  take  up  house  in  Edinbuigh  after  their  marriage, 
that  city  being  the  purposed  scene  of  Henry's  future  career; 
and  this  house  Henry  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
furnishing.  This,  however,  was  an  undertaking  in  which 
Henry,  of  course,  could  do  nothing  without  the  assistance 
of  his  fatlier ;  but  that,  he  knew,  he  had  only  to  aS'k  to 
obtain.  He,  accordingly,  wrote  to  him  for  the  necessary 
means,  and  relying,  as  he  was  aware  he  well  might,  on  his 
father's  ability  and  willingness  to  aid  him,  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  next  post  would  bring  him  the  desiied 
remittance.  "What  was  poor  Henry's  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment then,  when,  after  a  delay  of  three  days,  which 
alone  was  matter  at  once  of  great  uneasiness  and  astonish- 
ment to  him,  he  received,  instead  of  the  expected  funds, 
the  following  painfully  mysterious  communication  ! 

"  My  Dkah  Henry, — I  duly  received  your  letter,  and 
would  have  answered  it  in  course,  hut  delayed,  for  reasons 
which  will  afterwards  appear.  I  am  afraid  we  have  been 
too  hastj'  in  the  matter  of  your  marriage.  I  wish  things 
had  not  gone  so  far  yet.  The  truth  is,  1  have  received  some 
very  bad  accounts  of  my  last  shipments  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  have  been  disappointed  of  remittances  from  that  quarter. 
You  must,  therefore,  have  patience  for  a  few  days  longer, 
when  I  shall  again  write  you,  and  hope  to  enclose,  at  the 
same  time,  an  order  for  the  amount  you  want. — I  am,  Dear 
Hknrv,"  &c. 

We  leave  the  reader  to  conceive  with  what  feelings 
Henry  read  this  most  alarming  and  most  distressing  com- 
munication, and  he  will  readily  believe  that  the  poignancy 
of  these  feelings  was  not  lessened  by  its  being  wholl}'  unex- 
pected. The  possibility  of  his  father's  being  unable  to  supply 
him  with  what  money  he  might  want,  had  never  for  a 
moment  entered  into  his  mind.  It  was  a  misfortune  he  had 
never  contemplated — never  dreamt  of.  He  believed  him — 
as  everybody  else  did — to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Glasgow;  and  undoubtedly  he  was,  if  remunerating  returns 
could  have  been  warranted  for  all  his  adventures ;  but,  as 
this  could  not  he,  he  was  still  within  reach  of  the  stroke  of 
adversity.  JIuch,  however,  as  Henry  felt  on  this  occasion, 
he  sanguinely  hoped  that  his  father's  second  letter  would 
amply  compensate  for  the  first,  by  its  good  tidings  ;  and,  in 
this  hope,  he  waited  patiently  for  its  arrival.  At  length 
the   an.viouslv   looked   for  letter  came.     Henry  opened  it 


with  trcmblinghand,  and  read.    It  communicated  his  father's 
bankruptcy  ! 

On  reading  this  distressing  letter,  which  at  once  dispelled 
all  his  fond  dreams  of  coming  bliss,  Henry  threw  himself 
down  into  a  chair.  His  face  was  pale  as  death  ;  his  lips 
white  as  unstained  paper;  and  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
misery  came  ovor  him,  that  prevented  him  for  some  time 
fully  comprehending  the  extent  of  his  misfortune.  He  saw, 
however,  plainly  enough,  with  fatal  distinctness,  that  that 
misfortune  included  the  loss  of  Alice — the  greatest,  the  most 
distracting  of  all  the  evils  which  his  father's  reverses  could 
entail  uj)on  him.  Had  these  reverses  not  involved  this 
misery,  he  could  have  looked  on  their  consequences,  so  far 
as  regarded  himself,  with  a  steady  eye  and  unflinching 
heart — for  he  felt  conscious  of  possessing  talents  that  would 
enable  him  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world  ;  but  to  lose 
Alice,  to  forego  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  promised  him- 
self from  their  contemplated  union,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  To  see  the  cup  of  bliss  thus  unexpectedly  dashed 
from  his  hand,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  raise  it  to  his 
lips,  was  a  trial  of  fortitude  to  which  he  fuund  himself 
unequal.  It  almost  unsettled  his  reason.  He  started  from 
his  seat,  paced  up  and  down  his  room  in  violent  agitation, 
and  struck  his  forehead,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  forcible 
energy  of  despair.  He  suddenly  paused.  A  thought  had 
occurred  to  him.  He  gazed  fixedly  on  the  floor  for  a  few 
seconds,  with  his  hand  pressed  on  his  burning  brow.  The 
thought  urged  itself  more  and  more  forcibly  on  his  contem- 
plation. It  presented  all  its  aspects  to  his  mind's  eye.  It 
assumed  shape  and  consistencvj  and  was  finally  adopted  ; 
and^  in  the  same  instant,  the  resolution  to  execute  it  was 
former    Desperate  and  fatal  resolution  ! 

Henry  Merton  determined  to  conceal  from  both  Alice's 
father  and  Alice  herself  the  bankruptcy  of  his  father,  and 
to  allow  the  marriage  to  proceed  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
fact.  But,  dishonourable  and  indefensible  as  was  this  deter- 
mination— a  determination  so  inconsistent  with  the  general 
character  of  him  who  had  formed  it,  as  rendered  it  one  of 
those  striking  moral  anomalies  in  human  nature,  which  so 
frequently  occur  to  startle  and  astound  us,  and  to  over- 
turn all  prevTous  calculation — but  both  dishonourable  and 
indefensible,  we  say,  as  was  this  determination  of  Henry 
Alerton's,  it  was  wholly  untinctured  by  the  baseness  of 
pecuniary  avidity.  He  cared  not  for  Alice's  fortune  ;  he 
wanted  none  of  it  :  it  was  Alice  herself — it  was  Alice 
alone  he  desired  to  secure ;  and  it  was  this  desire,  unmingled 
with  any  other,  that,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  overturned 
all  those  principles  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  his  pride  to 
square  all  his  actions.  But  there  was  much  more  to 
do  to  complete  the  contemplated  work  of  deception.  If 
the  marriage  was  still  to  take  place,  there  was  a  house  to 
furnish,  and  a  variety  of  disbursements  of  various  kinds  to 
make  ;  a  number  of  small  items  of  expense,  small  individ- 
uall}',  but  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  incurred  ;  and 
Henry  had  not  a  guinea  to  meet  them.  It  was  within  a  week 
too,  of  the  daj'  fixed  for  the  marriage,  and  it  was  not  Henry's 
interest  to  have  it  delayed.  In  delay  there  was  danger  of 
discoveries  taking  place — indeed,  certainty  ;  for  the  failure 
of  Henry's  father  could  not  but  soon  reach  the  ears  of  Jlr 
Morlington,  through  some  channel  or  other.  In  truth,  it 
was  matter  of  marvel,  every  day  that  passed,  that  the  intel- 
ligence had  not  reached  him.  All  this  Henry  knew  well  ; 
but  he  was  prepared.  He  had  matured  his  plans,  and  pro- 
vided for  contingencies.  He  ha'  no  money,  but  he  had 
thought  of  a  way  of  obtaining  it.  Henry  started  one  night  foi 
Glasgow,  with  little  more  in  his  purse  than  paid  the  expenses 
of  his  journey.  He  returned  on  the  following  night  with  i?-15C 
ill  his  pocket  Had  he  procured  it  from  his  father,  or  by  his 
father's  means  ?  No  :  he  had  never  even  called  on  his  father, 
Some  friend,  then.  No  ;  he  had  seen  no  friend.  How,  thin, 
or  from  whom  had  he  it  i"      That  will  ajipcar  by  the  s<  quel 
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Henry,  as  we  have  said,  returned  to  EJinliurgh  with  £450 
in  his  pocket,  and  instantly  began  purchasing  furniture  for 
his  new  house.  But  tliere  was  a  singular  change  in  Henry's 
demeanour — a  change  that  was  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  known  causes  of  uneasiness  under  which  he  laboured. 
His  look  was  now  wild  and  haggard.  He  was  morbidly 
nervous  too  ;  he  started  and  shook  on  the  slightest  sudden 
sound,  and  seemed  to  wince  under  the  casual  gaze  of  the 
passer  by,,  if  protracted  but  for  an  instant.  There  was,  in 
short,  a  degree  of  feverish  alarm  expressed  in  everything 
he  said  and  did,  that  indicated  but  too  plainly  a  distracted 
and  tortured  mind.  No  less  remarkable  than  any  of  the 
other  singular  parts  of  his  conduct,  was  the  mystery  in  w  hich 
he  seemed  to  desire  to  involve  both  his  own  identity  and 
his  transactions  with  the  different  tradesmen  whom  he  em- 
ployed ;  and,  above  all,  the  reluctance  with  ivhich  he  gave 
up  his  name — never  doing  this  as  long  and  as  often  as  it 
was  possible  to  avoid  it.  Having  completed  the  furnishing  of 
his  house,  which  he  effected  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  Henry  wrote  to  Alice,  informing  her  that  "  every- 
thing was  ready,"  and  accompanied  the  letter  by  a  hand- 
some marriage  ring,  a  necklace  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  a  pair  of  superb  ear-rings.  This  letter  was  replied  to 
in  course,  by  Alice,  who  poured  out  in  that  reply,  almost 
unknowingly  and  involuntarily,  all  the  joyous  feelings  with 
which  her  approaching  happiness  inspired  her.  The  letter 
was  a  compound  of  mingled  playfulness  and  tenderness. 
She  threatened  to  subject  the  house  to  a  severe  scrutiny, 
and  to  cashier  the  master  of  her  household,  if  she  found  any- 
thing amiss  or  in  bad  taste.  To  any  one  situated  as  Henry 
was  at  this  moment,  but  without  the  causes  of  secret  misery 
which  were  his,  such  a  letter  as  this  would  have  been  a 
source  of  exquisite  delight ;  but  to  him  it  brought  no  such 
pleasurable  feelings.  There  was  a  counteracting  power, 
against  which  no  joy  could  prevail.  On  reading  the  letter 
of  his  betrothed,  Henry  sighed  deeply — nay,  it  was  a  groan, 
a  groan  of  anguish — folded  it  up  with  a  melancholy  and 
disturbed  air,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  It  had  not  had  the 
power  to  excite  even  one  faint  smile  of  satisfaction ;  but 
seemed,  on  the  contiary,  only  to  have  added  a  deeper  shade  of 
sadness  to  a  countenance  already  strongly  marked  by  such 
indication  of  a  broken  spirit. 

At  length  the  day  of  Henry  Merton's  marriage  with 
Alice  Blorlington  ai-rived,  and  nothing  had  yet  transpired  to 
discover  to  the  bride's  father  the  actual  position  of  his 
intended  son-in-law.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
ceremony  should  take  place  in  the  house  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  young  people  intended  to  reside  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  bride,  her  father,  and  a  young  lady  who  was 
to  act  as  bridesmaid,  came  to  town  on  the  previous  night. 
Henry,  who  had  been  duly  advised  of  their  coming,  was 
waiting,  with  a  friend,  for  their  arrival.  They  came  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  the  former  made  to  dis- 
play the  happiness  which  he  ought  to  have  felt,  his  changed, 
embarrassed,  and  distracted  look  did  not  long  escape  the 
observation  of  his  intended  bride. 

On  the  following  day,  the  wedding  guests  mustered  in 
IMerton's  house  ;  and  the  laugh,  and  the  joke,  and  the  mirth, 
and  the  banter,  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  not  wanting 
on  this.  Henry  made  some  attempts  to  join  in  the  spirit 
of  the  hour,  and  to  appear  as  light-hearted  as  his  apparently 
happy  position  demanded  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  There  was  an 
utter  prostration  of  soul,  an  utter  wretchedness  of  feeling, 
which  no  degree  of  felicity  could  overcome,  and  no  effort 
conceal.  It  did  not,  however,  attract  any  very  particular 
observation,  or,  if  it  was  noticed,  it  only  called  forth  some 
bantering  remark.  The  party  was  now  wailing  the  arrival 
of  the  clergyman  who  was  to  unite  the  young  couple.  lie 
came  ;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  there  was  a  general  move 
towards  tiie  centre  of  the  floor.  The  ceremony  was  about 
to   be  performed.     At   this   instant,   a   loud   aiul   startling 


knock,  or  rather  series  of  knocks,  rapid  and  fierce,  was 
heard  at  the  door.  On  the  ear  of  the  unhappy  bridegroom, 
they  struck  like  the  knell  of  death.  A  faintness  came  over 
him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  where  he  stood,  but  for  the 
aid  of  the  person  who  was  next  him.  It  was  a  strange 
and  singular  effect  these  knocks  had,  and,  to  those  present, 
most  unaccountable.  But,  strange  as  it  was,  it  was  not 
without  a  reason.  Henry  had  a  presentiment  of  evil. 
What  he  had  all  along  dreaded,  all  along  lived  in  terror  of, 
he  felt  convinced  was  now  about  to  happen.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  rude  summons  was  answered.  The  door  w.as 
opened,  and  loud,  sharp,  and  harsh  voices  were  beard  in 
tlie  passage,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Merton  was  more  than 
once  distinctly  repeated. 

"  But  you  can't  see  him,"  the  girl  w  ho  answered  the  door         J 
was  heard  to  say.  | 

"  But  we  miisl  see  him,  my  girl,"  was  the  rejoinder,  in  a  ' 

gruff,  peremptory  voice. 

"  He's  engaged.  There  is  company  with  him.  There 
is  a  marriage  in  the  house,  and  you  cfinnot  see  him,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"  It's  no  use  saying  more  about  it,  my  lass,"  was  re- 
sponded in  the  same  decisive  voice ;  "  we  shall  and  tvill  see 
him — so  shew  us  where  he  is  at  once."  And  the  speaker 
turned  round  and  beckoned  two  men  who  accompanied 
him,  but  who  still  stood  in  the  doorway,  to  enter.  They 
obeyed. 

"  Stop,  stop,  then  !"  said  the  girl,  seeing  the  men  were 
determined  on  having  an  interview  with  her  master;  "  and 
I'll  tell  him  to  come  out  to  you."     And  she  tripped  into  ^ 

the  room  where  the  marriage  party  was  assembled ;  but  ■ 
the  three  equivocal  and  uncourteous  visiters  were  close  1 
behind  her. 

They  had  not  chosen  to  observe  any  ceremony  in  their 
proceedings.  On  their  entering,  the  principal  of  the  three 
advanced  to  Henry  Merton,  who  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  his  assembled  friends  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  seeminj^ly 
quite  unconscious  of  what  was  passing,  and,  touching  him 
on  the  shoulder — 

"You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  said.  "I  apprehend  you, 
in  the  king's  name,  on  a  charge  of  forgery  ,  and  here  is  my 
warrant" — producing  and  holding  out  in  his  hand  a  slip 
of  paper,  partly  written  and  partly  printed. 

One  simultaneous  cry  of  horror  and  amazement  burst 
from  the  listeners  to  this  dreadful  announcement  ;  but 
there  was  one  whose  expression  of  agony  rose  above  them 
all,  and  spoke  of  a  despair  and  wretchedness  which  none 
but  that  one  could  feel.  It  was  Alice  Jlorlington.  Ilei 
frantic  cries,  as  she  endeavoured  to  reach  Henry — which  she 
was  prevented  doing  by  her  father  and  her  other  friends^ 
to  fling  her  arms  around  him,  to  hinder  him  being  taken 
away,  were  dreadful  and  heart-rending.  But  her  strength 
was  not  equal  to  the  struggle.  She  finally  sank  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  the  bridesmaid,  and,  in  this  piteous  con- 
dition, was  carried  out  of  the  apartment.  But  how  was 
the  unfortunate  bridegroom  conducting  himself  during  this 
trying  scene .''  He  was  standing  immovable  ;  fixed  as 
a  statue  ;  his  countenance  cadaverous  ;  his  lips  glued 
together ;  his  eye  wild  and  unsettled.  From  the  moment 
the  officers  of  justice  entered,  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved  ; 
neither  expressed,  by  sign  nor  word,  what  were  his  feelinga 
on  this  dreadful  occasion;  but  stood  motionless,  speechless, 
and  apparently  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  frightful  bewilder- 
ment. Horror,  despair,  had  benumbed  every  faculty,  and 
left  him  in  possession  only  of  a  vague,  stupifying  conscious- 
ness of  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  he  stood.  This 
scene,  however,  could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Neither 
was  it.  The  officers  intimated  to  their  prisoner  that  hft 
must  accompany  them,  and  moved  towards  the  door,  pre- 
ceded by  the  latter,  who  mechanically  obeyed  the  intimation 
given  him    but  still  without  s,j)eakii'ii,  or  making  any  sig^m 
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inilicativo  of  a  sense  of  his  situation.  In  tlie  noxt  instant 
t!io  party,  >vitli  their  prisoner,  had  left,  the  house,  and,  in 
a  moment  afier,  the  wheels  of  a  chaise  wiixe  heard  rattlin,'; 
away  in  the  distance. 

The  harrowing  sequel  of  our  tale  is  soon  given.  Henry 
^lerton  had  forged  a  hill  on  his  former  employer  in  Glas- 
gow, a  respectable  solicitor,  in  the  vain  liope  that  he  might 
be  able  to  retire  it,  from  the  funds  which  he  calculated  hi 
marriage  would  put  him  in  possession  of,  before  it  became 
due  ;  but  the  forgery  had  been  detected,  and  the  conse- 
quences wc  have  in  part  seen.  The  inevitable  reniaindcr 
followed  ;  for  the  laws  were  then  administered  with  sangui 
nary  ferocity.  Henry  Merton  was  tried,  convicted,  am 
executed.  It  was  endeavoured  to  conceal  this  horrid  issue 
2f  the  unfortunate  young  man's  guilt  from  his  scarcely  less 
unfortunate  betrothed  ;  but,  by  some  means  or  other,  she 
learned  it  all  ;  and  the  same  week  that  ^vitnessed  the  igno- 
minious death  of  her  Henry,  saw  her  cut  off  in  the  bloom 
and  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  deposited  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  silent  tomb. 


THE  HEIRESS  OF  BALGOWAN. 

TiiK  Laird  of  Balgowan,  at  the  period  of  our  story,  was  a 
M'idower,  with  an  only  child,  Edith,  the  heiress,  then  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  In  this  girl  all  the  laird's  aflections  were 
centred.  She  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the  delight  of  his  heart, 
the  idol  of  his  adoration:  and  there  was,  indeed,  little  wonder 
that  she  should  ;  for  Edith  was  "  beautiful  exceedingly,"  and 
gentle  and  warm-hearted — equally  fair  in  mind  as  in  form. 

On  Edith's  return  from  Edinburgh,  where  she  had  been 
sent  by  her  father  to  complete  her  education,  and  where 
she  had  resided  for  several  years  for  this  purpose,  the  laird 
celebrated  the  event  by  giving  an  entertainment  to  a  large 
party  of  friends.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  neighbouring 
proprietors  of  about  the  laird's  own  standing  in  societj' ;  but 
amongst  them  were  some  of  the  more  respectable  of  his 
own  tenants,  with,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  in  such 
merry-makings  in  the  country,  their  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters.  Of  those  of  the  second  description  of  persons 
])rcsent  on  this  festive  occasion,  was  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  George  Lennox,  the  son  of  a  very  worthy,  but  a 
very  poor  man,  who  rented  a  small  farm  from  the  laird. 
George  himself  was  a  handsome  youth,  of  prepossessing 
mcin,  mild  demeanour,  and  gentle  and  affectionate  nature. 
But  his  situation  in  life  was  of  the  humblest  class.  He 
was  but  the  son  of  a  small  farmer — earning  a  moderate  sub- 
sistence by  the  labour  of  his  hands — lowly  in  station,  and 
Mnambitious  in  hopes. 

On  the  night  of  the  festival  which  celebrated  Edith's  re- 
turn to  Balgowan,  George,  as  we  have  said,  was  amongst 
(he  revellers  ;  but,  feeling  awed  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
of  his  superiors,  as  he  considered  some  of  those  present,  he 
modestly  sought  as  much  retirement  as  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  of,  and  remained  rather  an  unob- 
trusive spectator  of  the  revelries  of  the  night  than  a  par- 
taker in  them.  But  George  had  other  thoughts  than  those 
that  belonged  exclusively  to  the  scene,  and  another  object 
than  the  revellers  filled  his  corporeal  as  well  as  mental  eye. 

His  gaze  was  fixed  on  Edith.  And  how  was  it  that  hers 
was  so  often  turned  stealthily  on  George  Lennox  ? — and  how- 
was  it  that  she  blushed  and  averted  her  head  when  their 
eyes  met,  and  that  she  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  the 
attentions  of  the  young  men  of  higher  pretensions  who 
were  around  her  ?  Could  it  be  that  the  youthful  and 
accomplished  heiress  of  Balgowan  loved  the  son  of  the 
humble  farmer  ? — that  she  preferred  him,  with  all  his 
poverty  and  simplicity  of  manners,  to  infinitely  \\callhii'r 
suitors  ?     It  could  be  so,  and  it  was  so. 


George  and  Edith  had  been  playmates  in  their  childhood, 
when  neither  dreamt  or  know  anything  of  love.  Often 
had  they  jiullcd  wild  flowers  together  —  often,  together, 
"  jiaidlcd  in  the  burn."  They  were  then,  in  short,  insepar- 
able ;  their  infantine  years  precluding  all  discriminations 
of  raid;  either  on  their  own  parts,  or  that  of  their  guar- 
dians. But  time  passe(l  on,  and  the  hour  of  separation 
came.  They  parted.  Ellen  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  already  mentioned;  and  George  was  called  to  enter 
on  that  life  of  labour  which  was  his  inheritance. 

Although  the  young  pair  parted  with  regret,  neither  yet 
knew  of  what  nature  was  the  tie  which  bound  their  hearts 
together.     This  was  a  secret  to  he  afterwanls  revealed. 

Again  years  rolled  on  ;  and  the  heiress  of  Balgowan,  who 
had  left  home  a  child,  returned  to  it  a  woman.  I'ut  even  in 
abscnce,the  germsof  that  attachment  of  whose  vei-y  existence 
she  was  wholly  unconscious,  had  sprung  forth,  and  "  had 
grown  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened  with  her  strength." 
She  could  not  herself  tell  how  it  was,  that  she  so  often 
thought,  while  at  a  distance  from  him,  of  her  humble  play- 
mate ;  nor  could  she  account  for  the  circumstance  of 
George  Lennox  obtruding  himself  so  often  in  her  dreams. 
Her  return  to  Balgowan  disclosed  the  secret.  George  <ind 
she  met  by  accident  on  the  very  day  of  that  occurrence 
and  just  as  she  was  making  towards  her  father's  house  after 
her  arrival.  She  was  alone.  They  met;  and  in  that  mo- 
ment of  meeting,  the  true  position  in  which  they  stood  with 
regard  to  each  other  was  made  manifest  to  both,  almost 
without  sign  or  word.  Both  felt,  and  felt  for  the  first 
time,  the  true  character  of  their  attachmen'.  The  affec- 
tion of  childhood  was,  by  an  easy  transition,  converted  in  a 
moment  into  the  strong,  passionate,  .and  ardent  love  of 
youth.  But  their  relative  worldly  positions,  with  regard  to 
each  other,  were  now  to  be  more  carefully  defined,  and  their 
limits  observed.  George  Lennox,  the  poor  farmer's  son, 
was  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  the  heiress  of 
Balgowan,  still  less  to  aspire  to  her  hand.  Their  inter- 
course, thei'cfore,  if  any,  must  of  necessity  be  clandestine  ; 
for  the  proud  laird  of  many  scores  of  broad  acres  would  not 
brook  connection  with  one  who  earned  his  livelihood  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  who  owned  no  portion  of  this 
ivorld's  wealth. 

It  was  all  unconscious,  therefore,  of  the  mutual  attach- 
ment of  George  Lennox  and  his  daughter,  that  the  Laird  of 
Balgowan  invited  the  former  to  the  festival  which  welcomed 
her  return. 

We  liave  said  that  the  intercourse  of  the  lovers,  if  any, 
must  now  be  clandestine.  But  this  was  a  course  which  the 
sense  of  propriety  would  permit  neither  of  them  to  pursue, 
nor  even  to  think  of. 

George  had  determined  at  once  to  relieve  Edith  from  the 
pain  and  embarrassment  which  his  near  vicinity,  he  believed, 
must  occasion  her,  and  himself  of  the  corresponding  feel- 
ings of  which  her  vicinity  to  him  was  equally  the  source, 
by  going  abroad  ;  and  so  prompt  was  he  in  his  purpose,  and 
so  resolute  on  its  execution,  that  he  had  fixed  the  morning 
following  the  celebration  of  Edith's  return  to  Balgowan  as 
that  of  his  departure.  Of  this  he  had  apprized  her,  and, 
while  he  did  so,  besought  her  to  favour  him  with  a  parting 
interview.  Edith  consented  ;  and  it  was  finally  fixed  that 
they  should  meet,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  a  certain  old  oak 
tree  that  stood  on  a  small  level  plat  of  green,  close  by  the 
river  of  Smerbj-,  which  ran  past  the  house  of  Balgow.an, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  It  was  arranged, 
too,  that  Edith  should  come  accompanied  by  a  certain  con- 
fidential female  domestic,  to  whom  she  had  entrusted  the 
secret  of  her  attachment.  The  hour  fixed  was  eleven 
o'clock,  being  the  same  night  on  which  the  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  Laird  of  Balgowan. 

In  the  meantime,  (to  revert  to  that  circnmstance.)  "  the 
dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha,'"  and  all  was  mirlh  and 
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revelry;  for  the  fiddle  had  struck  up,  and  the  dancers  had 
taken  to  their  feet,  and  beautiful,  transcendantly  beautiful, 
looked  the  young  heiress  in  the  gay  and  graceful  dress 
which  she  had  donned  for  the  joyous  scene,  and  light  and 
graceful  was  her  step  as  she  glided  through  the  mazes  of 
the  dance. 

The  idol  of  the  night,  she  was  sun-ounded  with  worship- 
pers, who  eagerly  sought  her  smiles,  and  coveted,  as  a 
precious  thing,  the  glance  of  her  soft  blue  eye.  But  Edith 
had  neither  smiles  nor  glances  to  bestow  on  those  by  whom 
they  were  just  now  solicited.  Her  thoughts  were  elsewhere, 
and  all  her  sympathies  absorbed  by  one  engrossing  feeling 
One  object  alone  filled  her  mind,  and  around  this  single 
object  all  her  associations  clung.  However  wide  or  far 
apart  their  origin,  there  they  were  sure  at  last  to  terminate  ; 
concentrated,  as  it  were,  by  a  mental  lens.  This  object  was 
George  Lennox. 

It  was  yet  but  an  early  hotir  of  the  evening  when  George, 
who,  as  we  have  already  said,  took  little  or  no  part  in  the 
revelries  of  the  night,  stole  unperceived,  or  at  least  un- 
heeded, out  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  held.  But 
he  did  not  do  this  before  exchanging  a  significant  look  with 
Edith.  It  was  a  slight  and  momentary  glance,  unmarked 
by  any  but  themselves  ;  yet  to  both'  it  seemed  perfectly  in- 
telligible. 

On  quitting  the  apartment  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
night's  festivities,  George  hastened  down  to  the  river  side. 
His  purpose  was  to  cross  it;  for  his  father's  house  was  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  he  was  now  going  thither,  to  get  a 
trinket — a  gold  ring  or  brooch — which  he  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  Edith  at  their  parting,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  and  as 
a  symbol  by  which  she  might  remember  him  when  the  giver 
was  far  away  in  a  foreign  land.  He  passed  by  well-known 
stepping-stones,  the  river  being  now  considerably  swollen  by 
recent  rains.  Having  reached  home,  George  sought  out  the 
love-gift  he  intended  to  give  away,  changed  his  dress,and  em- 
jiloyed  himself  in  various  little  matters  connected  with  his 
intended  departure,  till  the  hour  appointed  for  meeting  with 
Edith  approached.  On  its  near  arrival,  he  left  the  house,  and 
retraced  his  steps  towards  the  fordof  the  Smerby,  which  he 
soon  reached  ;  but  was  not  a  little  startled  by  its  now  ex- 
tremely swollen  and  turbid  appearance.  It  had  increased 
greatly  since  he  had  passed  it  a  few  hours  before,  and  was 
now  roaring  "  frae  bank  to  brae."  George  eyed  for  a 
moment,  with  something  of  awe  and  hesitation,  the  boiling 
and  eddying  stream,  and,  approaching  close  to  its  edge, 
looked  intently,  for  a  few  seconds,  in  tbe  line  of  the  step- 
ping stones,  or  rather  where  he  believed  them  to  be  ;  but 
they  were  now  wholly  invisible.  He  saw,  however,  what 
lie  conceived  to  be  the  ripple  made  by  the  stones  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  and,  trusting  to  this  as  a  guide,  as  he 
was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  cross,  he  boldly  leapt  on 
the  first.  His  calculation  had  been  accurate  ;  for  he  stood 
securely  on  the  very  centre  of  the  stone,  though  up  nearly 
to  his  middle  in  water.  On  gaining  this  step,  he  planted 
one  end  of  a  long  pole  or  branch,  with  which  he  had  pre 
viously  provided  himself,  firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
beneath  him,  and  prepared  for  a  second  step,  although, 
even  as  he  stood,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  resisting  tbe 
force  of  the  current,  which  broke  on  him  with  a  rushing 
sound,  and  made  him  swing  and  totter  on  his  feet.  Seem- 
ingly unaware  of  his  own  danger,  or  at  least  unappalled  by 
it,  George  made  another  deliberate  step,  then  another,  and 
another,  and  each  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  ; 
hut  bis  peril  was  now  greatly  increased  ;  for  the  water 
gained  in  depth  and  force  as  he  advanced.  He  was  now 
on  the  centre  stone  ;  and  here,  at  length,  and  for  the  first 
time,  he  seemed  to  become  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
of  tbe  jeopardy  he  was  in  ;  for  it  was  long  before  he 
attempted  to  make  another  step,  and  he  appeared,  mean- 
while, to  be  struggling  hard  to  maintain  the  position  he  had 


gained.  The  rash  and  daring  adventurer  now  lookcj 
earnestly  and  anxiously  for  the  ripple  which  should  indicate 
the  position  of  the  next  stepping  stone  ;  but,  alas !  there 
was  no  ripple  to  be  seen.  The  water  was  here  too  deep. 
It  was  flowing  past  rapidly  ;  but  smooth  and  undisturbed. 
George  thought,  however,  he  saw  a  slight  irregularity  on 
the  surface,  and  this,  he  again  thought,  must  be  occasioned 
by  the  stone  beneath.  He  had  no  doubt  of  it.  It  was 
just  over  the  place  where  he  knew  the  stone  to  be.  To 
make  more  sure  of  this,  however,  he  would  have  felt  for  it  a 

with  his  stick  previously  to  stepping  on  it  ;  but  he  could 
not  take  the  latter  for  an  instant  from  the  duty  it  was  per- 
forming— namely,  that  of  supporting  him  against  the  force 
of  the  current.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  trust,  in  some 
measure,  to  conjecture  ;  but  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
its  accuracy,  and  unhesitatingly  stepped  out.  Fatal  con- 
fidence !  One  piercing  cry,  one  heavy  plunge,  announced 
the  dreadful  issue  of  poor  George's  daring  and  foolhardy 
undertaking.  But  what  wild  sbriek  was  that  which  re- 
sponded to  tbe  death-cry  of  George  Lennox  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  ?  And,  more  appalling  still,  what 
plunge  is  that  which  is  again  heard  in  the  deep  and  dark 
waters  of  the  Smerby.''  Who  was  it  that  rushed  wildly  to 
the  edge  of  tbe  river,  and,  reckless  of  all  consequences, 
leapt  into  the  boiling  current,  after  the  ill-fated  youth  who 
had  just  fallen  in  ?  It  was  Edith  Ritchie,  the  heiress  of 
Balgowan.  She  had  witnessed  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  had  befallen  her  lover,  and  this  was  the  hapless  result. 

Little  recking  of  what  was  passing  without,  the  dance  | 
was  still  going  on  merrily  at  Balgowan.  The  windows  were  I 
still  blazing  with  light,  and  the  lively  strains  of  the  fiddle  1 
had  lost  none  of  their  energy  or  glee.       Edith  had  been  j 

missed  from  tbe  scene  of  the  festivity  ;  but,  .is  her  absence  1 

had  been  but  short,  nothing  was  thought  of  it,  and  no  in- 
quiries were  made  ;  but,  suddenly,  loud  and  wailing  cries 
from  without,  cries  of  strange  and  fearful  import,  struck  on 
the  ears  of  the  revellers.  The  dancers  stopped  in  the  dance  ; 
the  musicians  ceased  their  strains ;  and  each  looking  at 
tbe  other  in  alarm,  asked  what  was  the  matter.  None 
could  tell.  Tbe  wailings  from  without  increased.  Domestics 
ran  to  and  fro.  Guests  hurried  to  the  door.  The  banquet 
hall  was  deserted;  and  rapidly  and  breathlessly  were  ques- 
tionsas  to  themeaning  of  this  sudden  alarm, b.andied  from  one 
to  another  ;  for  all  felt  assured  that  something  dreadful,  of 
whatever  nature  it  might  be,  had  occurred.  All  uncertainty, 
however,  in  this  matter  was  soon  to  be  set  at  rest.  A 
small  group  of  persons  were  seen  approaching  the  house 
with  slow  and  measured  pace.  They  came  nearer,  and,  as 
they  did  so,  they  appeared  to  divide  into  two  distinct 
groups,  each  of  which  bore  along  a  temporary  bier.  On 
these  biers  lay  two  dead  bodies.  They  were  those  of 
George  Lennox,  and  Edith  Ritchie,  the  young  and  beautiful 
heiress  of  Balgowan.  Like  a  bride  she  lay  in  her  festive 
dress  and  wreathed  hair,  lovely  even  in  death. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  lovers  bad  been  found  close  to 
each  other,  a  little  w.ay  down,  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the 
river.  Thev  were  subsequently  laid  side  by  side  in  one 
grave  ;  and  the  stone  with  the  two  hearts  transfixed  by  one 
arrow,  marks  the  spot  which  holds  their  remains. 
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THE  TWO  SAILORS. 

Onr  dark  and  cloudy  eyeniiig  in  September,  two  yonng 
men  -were  seen  ■walking  on  the  road  that  winds  so  beauti- 
fully along  the  shore  of  the  Solway,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Nith,  between  the  quay  and  Caeilaverock.  The  summit  of 
CrifiVl  was  hidden  in  clouds;  the  sky  was  dark  and  tliieat- 
ning  ;  and  the  shrieking  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  the  whitening 
crests  of  the  waves,  as  they  broke  before  the  freshening 
breeze,  gave  earning  that  a  storm  was  at  hand.  At  some 
distance,  a  two-masted  boat,  or  wherry,  as  it  is  there  called, 
lay  on  the  beach,  half  afloat  in  the  rising  tide  ;  and  a  boy  sat 
on  the  green  bank  near,  apparently  watching  her. 

The  two  men  appeared,  by  their  dress,  to  be  sailors. 
They  were  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some; but  their  countenances  -were  of  very  different  expres- 
sions. The  one,  whose  short,  crisp  hair  curled  over  a 
forehead  embro^^Tied  by  exposure  to  the  elements,  had  the 
frank,  bold,  joyous  look  which  Ave  love  to  recognise  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  class  of  men  to  which  he  belonged  ;  the 
other,  his  superior  in  face  and  figure,  as  ■well  as  his  senior 
in  years,  had  a  deep-set  dark  eye,  whose  very  smile  was 
Dminous  of  the  storm  of  evil  passions  and  tempers  within. 
Their  conversation  was  loud  and  earnest,  and  was  carried 
on  in  tones  of  considerable  occasional  excitement ;  the 
riolent  motion  of  their  hands,  and  the  increasing  loudness 
of  their  voices,  gave  token  that  passion  was  beginning  to 
usurp  tlie  throne  of  prudence — till  at  last,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  stung  to  madness  by  some  observation  of  his  com- 
panion, suddenly  raised  his  hand,  and  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  made  him  stagger  for  some  paces.  Quick 
as  lightning,  however,  he  recovered  himself,  and  rushed  to 
avenge  the  blow.  A  short  and  violent  struggle  ensued;  and 
then  the  younger,  whom  we  sliall  call  Richard  Goldie,  sat 
astride  the  prostrate  body  of  bis  antagonist,  panting  with 
violent  exertion,  and  with  his  knees  pinioning  the  arms  of 
the  otlier  to  the  ground  ;  while  the  latter,  exhausted  with 
his  exertions,  made  feeble  and  inctfectual  struggles  to  lise. 

"  Let  me  rise,"  said  he,  at  last,  in  a  sullen  tone  ;  "  you 
need  not  be  afraid." 

"  Afraid  !"  replied  the  other,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh  ; 
"  it  wad  ill  set  a  born  and  bred  Nithsdale  man  to  fear  a 
mongrel  of  a  foreigner.  Rise  up,  man — rise  up  ;  ye  brought 
it  on  yersel.  I  wadna  cared  for  yer  sharp  words,  or  ycr  ill 
tongue,  had  ye  but  keepit  yer  ban's  atV.  But  dinna  look 
sac  dour-like,  man.  Ye  needna  be  cast  doon  aboot  it ;  it 
was  a  fair  stand-up  fecht,  an'  ye  did  yer  best.  Come,  gic's 
yer  ban',  an'  we'll  think  nae  mair  o't  ?" 

"  Richie  Goldie,"  said  Cummin,  rejecting  the  proffered 
liand,  and  drawing  back,  as  if  he  thought  its  touch  would 
be  contamination,  while  his  eye  flashed  uith  vindictive  fire — 
"  Richie  Goldie,  hear  me.  When  we  wore  boys  at  school 
together,  you  were  like  a  serpent  in  my  eyes.  Since  we  left 
it,  you  have  always  crossed  my  path,  like  the  east  wind,  to 
blight,  and  blast,  and  wither  all  the  flowers  that  lay  in  it. 
You  have  stood  between  me  and  my  love  ;  and  now  you 
have  struck  me  to  the  earth,  and  wounded  mc,  when  fallen, 
with  your  taunts  and  sarcasms.  You  have  roused  the 
slumbering  devil  within  me,  and,  before  he  sleeps  again, 
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you  shall  bitterly  repent  this  day's  work  :  you  shall  find  the 
mongrel  foreigner  is  no  mongrel  in  his  revenge  !" 

"  Uinna  talk  that  fearl'u  gate,"  said  Goldie,  laughing , 
"  ye'll  mak  a  body  think  ye're  clean  demented — spi  akin  o" 
revenge,  and  lookin  at  a  man  as  if  ye  wished  yer  (en  war 
daggers.  I  wish  ye  a  better  temper  an'  a  kinder  heart.  I 
fear  neither  you  nor  j'er  revenge  ;  an',  as  we  maun  gang  this 
trip  thegither,  just  put  yer  revenge  in  yer  pouch,  an'  let'.s 
'gree  an'  be  freens." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  into  the  boat,  which  was  now  rock- 
ing in  the  tide,  and,  rewarding  the  boy  for  his  trouble,  and 
followed  in  sullen  silence  by  Cummin,  he  hauled  aft  tlic 
sheets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boat  was  dancing  over  the 
waves  towards  Annan. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  introduce  the  two 
heroes  of  our  tale  more  particularly  to  the  reader,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  do  as  concisely  as  possible.  Edward 
Cummin's  mother  was  an  Italian,  who  had  accompanied  a 
family  of  rank  to  England  in  the  capacity  of  lady's-maid. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  of  warm  and  violent  passions, 
and,  for  her  station  in  life,  remarkably  well-informed  and 
clever.  Her  mistress  had  a  high  opinion  of  her,  and  thought 
she  was  throwing  herself  away  when  she  asked  permission 
to  marry  her  master's  gardener  ;  but,  finding  that  her  argu- 
ments to  dissuade  her  from  the  connection  were  ineffectual, 
she  gave  her  consent  to  it,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  ren- 
der her  favourite's  married  state  a  comfortable  one.  For 
seven  years  the  Cummins  lived  a  happy  and  industrious  life 
together — the  only  fruit  of  their  union  being  a  boy,  the 
Edward  of  our  story.  lie  was  an  uncommonly  handsome 
child,  and  was  very  much  noticed  by  the  family  at  the  hall, 
from  whom  he  received  the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  acquired  manners  and  habits  superior  to  his 
station.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  parents  ;  hut  his  father — a 
sensible,  steady  Scotchman — did  not  allow  his  partiality  to 
blind  him  to  his  son's  faults,  and  was  firm  and  steady  in  his 
correction  of  them  ;  while  the  mother,  with  foolish  and  mis- 
taken fondness,  endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to  conceal  his 
failings,  and  soothed  and  caressed  when  she  ought  to  have 
checked  and  punished  him.  The  consequence  was,  that 
young  Edward  soon  learned  to  fear  his  father,  and  to  despise 
his  mother — and  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  were  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  such  contradictory  management.  At 
this  time,  circumstances  obliged  the  family  to  leave  the  hall, 
and  settle  on  the  Continent — the  estate  was  sold,  and 
Cummin,  being  deprived  of  his  situation,  returned,  with  his 
family,  to  his  native  place.  Here  their  nearest  neighbours 
were  the  Goldies  ;  and  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy 
arose  between  the  two  families.  The  boys,  Richard  Goldie 
and  Edward  Cummin,  were  sent,  during  the  winter  months, 
to  the  same  school,  where  a  great  deal  of  apparent  fiicnd- 
ship  subsisted  between  them.  But,  on  Edward's  part,  it 
was  all  seeming — for  he  was  a  hypocrite  by  nature,  and,  to 
suit  his  own  purposes,  could  fawn,  and  cringe,  and  flatter, 
with  an  air,  at  the  same  time,  of  bold  off-hand  independ- 
ence ;  and  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Richard  Goldie,  who,  tl.ough  younger  than  himself,  was 
more  active  and  hardy,  and  wlio  really  tras,  what  he  pie- 
tendcd  to  be,  courageous  and  independent.  But,  in  his 
heart    Edward  hated  liis  high-spirited  companion  :  it  was 
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gall  and  wormwood  to  his  proud  and  vindictive  spirit  to 
notice  the  evident  partiality  shewn  towards  Richard  by  his 
companions,  and  the  coolness  and  avoidance  evinced  towards 
himself.  Several  circumstances  at  last  transpired,  which 
served  to  open  Richard  Goldie's  eyes  to  the  true  character 
of  his  pretended  friend  ;  and  a  coolness  arose  between  them, 
which,  though  it  never  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture,  for 
some  time  put  a  stop  to  the  closeness  of  their  intimacy. 
Years  passed,  and  the  young  men  both  adopted  the  sea  for 
a  profession,  and  sailed  for  some  time  together  in  the  same 
vessel — an  American  trader,  "hailing"  from  Dumfries.  Here, 
as  at  school,  though  both  equally  active  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  Richard  Goldie's  frank  and  generous  dispo- 
sition rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
while  Cummin  in  vain  strove  to  make  himself  popular — he 
always  was,  or  fancied  himself  to  be,  an  object  of  distrust 
and  aversion.  Towards  Goldie  he  maintained  the  same 
apparently  friendly  and  kindly  liearing,  while  he  was  storing 
up  bitter  feelings  against  him  in  his  heart.  It  was  strange 
that,  with  growing  tliough  concealed  hatred  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  want  of  confidence  on  the  other,  these  two  young 
men  should  have  continued  to  associate,  and  to  keep  up  a 
companionship,  which  it  only  depended  upon  themselves  to 
discontinue ;  but  so  it  was.  They  had  learned  from  the 
same  books  ;  they  had  sported  beneath  the  same  roof;  they 
had  risen  from  boyhood  to  manhood  together  ;  and  they 
could  not,  though  so  different  in  disposition,  entirely  sever 
the  links  with  which  early  associations  had  bound  them  to- 
gether. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelton  lived  an  old  fisher- 
man, whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  the 
district.  Our  two  companions,  being  near  neighbours  of 
old  Grej%  were  very  constant  in  their  attentions  to  him  : 
they  managed  his  boat  for  him,  helped  him  to  mend  bis 
nets,  and  made  themselves  useful  in  every  possible  way. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  insinuated  that  all  this  kindness 
proceeded  less  from  a  regard  for  the  old  man  than  from  a 
wish  to  conciliate  his  pretty  daughter.  That,  however,  was 
matter  of  doubt ;  and  old  Grey  took  the  "  benefit  of  the 
doubt,"  and  the  compliment  to  himself.  While  flattering 
the  father,  however,  they  were  both  very  assiduous  in  their 
attentions  to  the  daughter,  and  each  in  turn  fancied  that  he 
was  the  object  of  her  exclusive  regard.  But  Ellen  Grey  was 
as  sensible  as  she  was  lovely,  and  had  met  with  so  much  pass- 
ing admiration,  and  knew  so  well  what  value  to  put  upon 
it,  that  she  was  but  little  affected  by  this  additional  proof 
of  her  power.  She  liked  both  the  young  men  as  pleasant 
companions,  but  had,  as  yet,  shewn  no  decided  partiality 
for  either.  She  was  perfectly  well  a\;-are  that  they  both  ad- 
mired her,  and  she  was  gratified  by  their  attentions — as  what 
pretty  woman  would  not  have  been  i* — but  the  only  use  she 
marie  of  her  influence  over  them,  was  to  restrain  their  angry 
passions,  and  to  keep  up  friendly  feelings  between  them.  Of 
the  two,  Cummin  was  the  most  calculated  to  please  the  eye 
and  attract  the  fancy  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl ;  for, 
besides  being  more  strikingly  handsome  than  Goldie,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  softer  sex  he  had  successfully 
studied  the  art  of  concealing  and  glossing  over  all  the  worse 
qualities  of  his  nature.  Goldie,  on  the  contrary,  was  frank 
and  open  to  all  alike  ;  he  was  manly  and  independent  in 
his  address  to  females,  and  never  stooped  to  flattery  or  dis- 
simulation. Things  went  on  in  this  uncertain  way  for  some 
time,  till  the  young  men,  wearied  of  sailing  backwards  and 
forwards  to  and  from  America,  resolved  to  vary  the  scene, 
by  making  a  voyage  to  India.  Although  they  both  felt  that 
friendship  was  with  them  but  a  name,  yet  they  had  become 
so  united  by  habit  and  early  association,  that  they  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  to  separate,  and  accordingly  agreed  to 
"  enter"  on  board  the  same  ship. 

The  evening  on  which  our  story  commences,  was  the  one 
fixed  upon  for  their  departure.  Goldie  had  been  to  Annan, 
the  day  previous,  to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  steam-boat's 


sailing  for  Liverpool,  and  had  borrowed  a  boat  from  a 
friend  of  his  father's  there,  in  which  he  and  Cummin  were 
to  return.  They  had  passed  the  afternoon  together  at  old 
Grey's,  and  Cummin  fancied  that  Ellen  smiled  more  kindly 
upon  his  rival  than  upon  himself.  .She  immediately,  with 
the  quickness  of  woman's  tact,  perceived  and  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  impression — but  in  vain  ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
excited  the  jealous  feelings  of  Goldie.  They  left  the  house 
in  gloomy  silence  ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  their 
irritated  feelings  found  vent  in  words — few,  and  cautious, 
and  half-suppressed  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  koud- 
ness,  and  energy,  and  bitterness,  till  the  result  was  the 
struggle  we  have  already  described.  Cummin's  face,  as  he 
sat  he>ide  Goldie  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat,  was  a  true 
index  to  the  black  and  vindictive  passions  that  boiled  with- 
in his  heart.  His  glaring  eye,  set  teeth,  clenched  hand, 
and  heavy  breathing,  told  too  plainly'  what  was  passing 
witliin.  A  child  might  have  read  his  secret  on  his  brow — . 
and  yet  he  was  too  great  a  coward  to  utter  it.  He  sat  brood- 
ing over  his  wrath,  and  nourishing  dark  thoughts  of  hatred 
and  revenge  against  his  unconscious  companion,  whose 
momentary  anger  had  passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind 
it. 

"  Ye're  as  quiet's  a  sittin  hen,  Ned,"  said  he ;  "I  doot 
ye're  hatchin  mischief.     Diuna  tak  on  sae,  man  ;  let  byganes       " 
be  byganes,  an'  think  nae  mair  aboot  it." 

Cummin's  first  flush  of  rage  had  by  this  time  passed 
away,  and  he  began  to  think  of  the  expediency'  of  appearing 
to  be  reconciled  to  Goldie— for  he  knew  that  it  was  onlybj' 
treachery  and  cunning  he  could  hope  to  gratify  his  longing 
for  revenge.  He,  therefore,  in  reply  to  Richard's  speech, 
grasped  him  warmlj'  by  the  hand,  and  said — 

"  Do  not  think  so  ill  of  me,  Richard,  as  to  suppose  that 
I  bear  you  any  ill-will  on  account  of  what  has  passed.  The 
words  I  utter'd  in  my  passion  I  am  sorry  for  and  disclaim, 
now  that  I  am  cool.  I  ivas  angry — ver}'  angry,  certainly; 
but  that  is  past.  How  can  j-ou  wonder  that  I  am  sad  and 
silent,  when  you  remember  that  we  may  never  return  to 
the  '  bonny  banks  o'  Nith.?'  'SVe  are  going  among  stran- 
gers, and  into  strange  lands :  let  us  not  forget  our  old 
friendship — let  us  always  be  friends  as  well  as  countrymen." 

"  Thiit's  said  like  a  true  Scot,  at  a'  rates,"  replied  Gol- 
die. "  What  wi'  yer  English  lingo  and  yer  grand  words, 
ye  talk  for  a'  the  warld  like  a  prented  bulk ;  it  does  a  body's 
lugs  guid  to  listen  t'ye.  Ay,  '  shouther  to  shouthir's'  the 
\vord  in  the  Highlands,  an'  we'll  tak  it  for  our  bj'-word." 
And  the  warm-hearted,  generous  lad  shook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

Next  day,  they  took  their  passage  in  the  steamer  for 
Liverjiool,  and  from  thence  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
London.  There  thej-  were  soon  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
''  crimps,"  on  the  look-out  for  men  for  the  outward-bound 
Indiamen,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  were  shipped 
on  board  the  Briton — a  vessel  of  twelve  hundred  tons. 
Here  everything  was  strange  to  them,  and  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  course  of  discipline  to  which  they  had  not  before 
been  accustomed.  They  both  proved  themselves  to  be 
smart,  active  young  fellows,  and  good  seamen  ;  but  at  first 
Cummin  was  a  greater  favomite  than  Goldie — for  he  was 
too  cunning  and  time-serving  to  commit  himself  in  any  way ; 
while  the  latter,  always  in  the  habit  of  speaking  out  his 
mind  boldly  and  freely,  frequently  got  himself  into  trouble 
by  his  forgetfulness  of  forms,  and  by  the  bluutness  of  his 
remarks.  In  a  short  time,  however,  thej'  each  appeared  in 
their  true  colours,  and  the  scale  was  turned  in  favour  of 
Goldie,  whose  frank  and  open  manners,  and  straightforward 
fearless  confidence,  established  him  in  the  general  good  opi- 
nion of  his  oiScers  and  messmates  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  moan  cunning  spirit  of  Cunmiin,  becoming  daily  more 
appiuent,  rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  and  avoidance 
to  the  latter.      This  change  in  the  opinion  of  his  shipmates 
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rankled  doop  in  the  heart  of  the  vindictive  Cummin  ;  and, 
forgetting  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  it,  he  attrihuted 
all  to  the  influence  of  the  detested  Goldie.  A  circumstanec 
soon  occurred  which  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  evil 
passions  that  lay  smouldering  in  his  heart.  The  ship  was 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  when  one  day  a  strange 
sail  was  seen  ahead,  which  proved  to  he  a  "  homeward- 
bounder."  The  captain  immediately  determined  to  board 
her,  and  gave  his  orders  accordingly  to  the  chief  mate. 

"  Midshipman  !  tell  the  sailmaker  to  make  a  bag  for  the 
letters,  and  pass  the  word  fore  and  aft  that  a  bag  is  going 
to  be  made  up  for  England.  First  cutters,  clean  themselves  !" 
The  hrcezo  was  light,  and  gradually  dying  away  ;  and,  as 
the  stranger  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  orders  were 
given  to  "  pipe  to  dinner,"  and  for  the  cutter's  crew  to  come 
up  as  soon  as  they  had  dined,  to  lower  the  boat  down.  In 
a  short  time,  the  coxswain  of  the  boat — a  fine,  active,  young 
north-country  man — came  up  with  three  of  his  crew,  two  of 
whom  were  stationed  at  the  tackle-fall,  to  lower  the  boat, 
while  the  coxswain,  with  the  other  man,  jumped  in  to  be 
lowered  down  in  her.  One  of  the  men  at  the  "  falls"  was 
Cummin  ;  lowering  away,  quickly  and  carelessly,  ho  allowed 
the  rope  to  run  too  quickly  round  the  "  cleat,"  and,  not 
being  able  to  check  it  ag.ain,  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  "  by 
the  run."  The  consequence  was,  that  the  stern  of  the  boat 
was  plunged  into  the  water,  while  the  bow  hung  suspended 
in  the  other  tackle — the  men  were  thrown  out,  and  the  poor 
coxswain,  not  being  able  to  swim,  made  two  or  three  inef- 
fectual struggles,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  The  accident 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  there  was  so  little  ap- 
parent danger^ — for  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond, 
and  the  poor  fellow  was  within  arm's  length  almost  of  the 
boat's  gunnel — that  he  was  gone  almost  before  an  alarm  was 
given.  The  men  were  all  below  at  dinner  ;  but  ill  news 
flies  fast — in  a  moment  there  was  a  rush  to  the  hatchways, 
each  hurrying  to  get  on  deck.  Goldie  was  one  of  the  first 
up,  and,  rushing  aft  on  the  poop,  he  exclaimed,  "  Where  is 
he  ?"  and  hardly  waiting  for  an  answer,  sprung  over  the 
tafferel  into  the  water,  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  dived 
after  the  sinking  man  ;  but  in  vain — the  poor  fellow  was 
gone  beyond  recall.  The  captain  reprimanded  Cummin 
severely  for  his  carelessness,  degraded  him  from  his  sta- 
tion as  topman,  made  him  a  "  sweeper,"  and  stopped  his 
allowance  of  grog.  Goldie  was  publicly  praised  on  the 
quarterdeck  for  his  spirited  conduct,  and  received  a  hand- 
some present  from  the  captain,  besides  being  promoted  to 
the  station  of  boatswain's  mate  at  the  first  opportunitj'. 
This  was  a  bitter  potion  for  the  moody  and  jealous  spirit 
of  Cummin ;  and  he  brooded  day  and  night  over  his  fan- 
cied wrongs. — The  ship  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the 
"  line,"  and  the  crew  had  been  for  some  time  anticipating 
with  great  glee  the  day  of  fun  and  license  which  was  in 
store  for  them.  The  old  stagers  amused  themselves  with 
practising  upon  the  credulity  of  those  comparatively  fresh- 
water sailors,  who  had  never  been  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator;  and  strange  and  mysterious  were  the  notions 
which  many  of  the  latter  formed  of  the  dreaded  "  line," 
from  the  contradictory  accounts  they  heard.  Some  imagined 
that  it  was  a  rope  drawn  across  the  sea,  which  could  not 
be  cut  without  the  permission  of  the  old  king  of  the  waves  ; 
others  were  gulled  into  the  belief  that  there  was  a  large 
tree  growing  out  of  the  water,  to  which  the  ship  was  to  be 
made  fast,  until  the  necessary  ceremonies  were  gone  through. 
But  their  doubts  on  the  subject  were  soon  to  be  changed 
into  certainty.  The  officer  of  the  deck  one  day  made  his 
report  to  the  captain — 

"  'I'he  sun's  up,  sir." 

"  What  is  the  latitude.''" 

"  Fifty  minutes  north,  sir." 

"  Very  well — make  it  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Strike  eight  bells,  quartermastei !"  And  away  went  the 


old  fellow  "forward,"  to  struce  the  bell,  brimful  of  the  in- 
telligence he  had  just  overheard  ;  and  in  two  minutes  it 
was  known  all  over  the  shij),  thnt,  if  the  breeze  held,  they 
would  cross  the  "  line"  before  morning. 

"  There  it  is  at  last,"  muttered  one  of  the  middies,  who 
had  been  for  some  minutes  apparently  sirnining  his  eyes 
thi-ough  a  three-foot  "  Dollond,"  and  who,  knowing  he  was 
within  ear-shot  of  a  knot  of  young  cadets,  miilterrd  loud 
enough  to  he  overheard. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  a  young  Irishman. 
"  The  liue,  to  be  sure — the  equinoctial  line — which  we 
have  been  so  anxiously  looking  for." 

In  the  meantime,  great  was  the  hustle  among  all  the  old 
hands  on  board.  Paint  and  tar  were  in  constant  v(  qui.sition. 
A  deputation  had  waited  some  days  bifore  upon  the  lady 
passengers,  requesting  from  them  some  of  their  cast-off 
wearing-apparel,  as  the  crew  expected  "  IMrs  IS'eptnne"  to 
honour  them  with  a  visit  in  a  lew  days,  and  wished  to  have 
a  change  of  raiment  in  readiness  for  her,  as  she  would  most 
likely  ie  wet  :ind  cold  with  her  long  cruise  upon  the  water. 
A  list  had  been  drawn  up,  ready  for  presentation  to  Nep 
tune,  on  his  arrival,  of  all  those  who  were,  for  the  first  time, 
crossing  the  line;  and  those  of  the  passengers  who  were 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  being 
made  "  freemen  of  the  line,"  had  expressed  their  readiness 
to  pay  the  customary  exempting  tribute,  under  the  salutary 
dread  of  the  razors,  of  three  degrees  of  comparison,  which 
were  duly  brandished  before  their  eyes. 

Towards  evenins;,  the  breeze  gradually  decreased  ;  the 
clouds  were  tinged  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  a  tropical 
sunset,  assuming  every  variety  of  strange  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearances ;  and  the  water  reflected  back  their  image,  if  pos- 
sible, with  increased  splendour.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  nothing  was  visible  bat  the  glassy,  undulating  surface 
of  the  sea,  partially  rippled  by  the  "  cat's  paws"  *  which 
played  over  it.  The  ship  was  gliding  slowly  over  the  smooth 
expanse  of  water — her  large  sails  flapping  heavily  against 
the  masts,  as  the  sea  rose  and  fell,  and  her  smaller  canvas 
just  swelling  in  the  breeze,  and  lending  its  feeble  aid  to  urge 
her  onwards  ;  the  passengers  were  taking  their  evening 
lounge  on  tire  poop  and  quarter-deck  ;  while  the  ship's 
"  band"  were  "  discoursing  eloquent  music"  for  their  amuse- 
ment ;  and  the  crew  were  scattered  in  groups  about  the 
forecastle  and  waist.  Just  as  the  dusk  of  evening  began  to 
render  objects  obscure  and  indistinct,  the  look-out  on  the 
forecastle  called  out — 

'  A  light  right  ahead,  sir  !" 

"  Very  well,  my  boy  ;  keep  30ur  eye  upon  it,  and  let  me 
know  if  we  near  it." 

In  a  short  time,  the  man  exclaimed — "  The  light  is  close 
aboard  of  us,  sir  I"  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  bugle  note 
was  heard,  and  a  glimmering  light  appeared,  which  gra- 
dually enlarged,  throwing  a  broad,  blue,  unearthly  glare 
over  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  till  the  smallest  rope  was  as 
visible  as  in  broad  daylight  ;  while  a  loud,  confused,  roaring 
noise  was  heard,  and  a  stentorian  voice  shouted,  apparently 
from  the  sea — 

"  IIo  !  the  ship,  ahoy  !" 

'■  Hollo!"  replied  the  oflicer. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?" 

"  The  Honourable  Company's  ship  Briton." 

"  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  Captain  Oaktim  ! — welcome  back 
again  !  I  am  too  busy  to  come  on  board  just  now ;  but 
I  will  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow  forenoon.  Be  sure  to  have 
everything  ready  for  me,  for  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
my  hands  just  now. — Good  night !" 

"  Good  night !" 

Again  the  bugle  note  was  heard  ;  and  then  the  car  of  his 
watery  INIajesty — looking  to  vulgar  and  unpoetic  eyes  very 

•   Light,  partial  airs. 
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like  a  lighted  t?.r-barrel — floated  slowly  astern,  throwing 
a  flickering  glare  over  the  sails,  as  it  passed  ;  while  the 
"  band"  almost  knocked  down  what  little  of  the  breeze  was 
left,  with  their  counter-blast  of  "  Rule  Britannnia,"  which 
they  pulled  away  with  all  their  mi^ht  and  main,  till  the 
car  of  Neptune  sank  beneath  the  sea. 

"  C(ime  forward,"  said  a  middle  to  the  cadets  near  him, 
just  before  the  car  dropped  astern,  "  come  forward,  and  see 
Neptune's  car  ;  it  is  wotih  your  while  to  lonk  at  the  old  boj^, 
whisking  along  at  the  tail  of  half-a.score  of  dolphins,  with  a 
poop-light,  as  big  as  a  full-moon,  blazing  over  his  stern  ; 
you  can  see  him  quite  plain  from  the  forecastle."  And 
away  they  all  ran,  helter-.skelter,  towards  the  forecastle — 
the  midiiie  knowingly  allowing  the  young  aspirants  for  mi- 
litary distinction  to  get  ahead  of  him,  and  bolting  under 
the  forecastle,  while  they  ran  thundering  up  the  ladder. 
They  had  hardly  reached  the  upper  step,  before  a  slight 
sprinkling  from  aloft  made  them  look  upwards  ;  and,  while 
they  were  gaping,  open-mouthed,  in  wonder  from  whence 
the  rain  could  proceed,  as  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  they 
had  soon  reason  to  think  that  a  water-spout  had  burst  over 
their  heads  ;  for,  splash,  splash,  splash — bucketful  after 
bucketful  of  water  was  poured  on  tlieir  devoted  heads,  from 
the  "  foretop."  As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  the  mo- 
mentary shock  and  surprise,  they  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, amid  roars  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  ship, 
in  which  they  were  fain  to  join,  to  conceal  their  mortifica- 
tion. 

All  was  now  quiet  for  the  night ;  the  "  band"  had  played 
"  God  save  the  King  ;"  the  watch  had  been  called ;  and  the 
captain's  steward  had  announced,  "  Spirits  on  the  table,  sir." 

"  I  had  no  idea,  Captain  Oakum."  said  one  of  the  passen- 
gers at  the  "  cuddy"  table,  "  that  Neptune  was  such  a  dash- 
ing blade,  wilh  his  flourish  of  trumpets  and  car  of  flame. 
I  shall  feel  a  greater  respect  for  him  in  future.  Does  he 
always  announce  his  approach  in  such  style  .^" 

"  No  ;  he  sometimes  does  it  bv  deputy.  Last  voyage,  I 
was  walking  the  quarter-deck  with  some  of  my  passengers, 
when  we  were  all  startled  by  seeing  a  figure,  in  white,  come 
flying  down  out  of  the  maintop.  It  fluttered  its  wings  for  a 
while,  ar.d  then  alighted  on  the  deck,  close  before  us  ;  touched 
its  hat,  and  delivered  a  letter  into  my  hands  ;  and  then — 
whisk  !  before  we  had  time  to  look  round  us,  it  was  flying 
up  into  the  mizzentop.  The  figure  in  white  was  one  of  the 
topmen — intended,  I  suppose,  to  represent  Mereury  ;  and 
the  letter  was  from  the  king  of  the  sea,  announcing  his  ap- 
proach. The  men  had  rove  a  couple  of  '  whips'  from  the 
main  and  mizzenmast-heads,  and  the  end  of  each  being  made 
fast  round  '  Mr  Blercury's'  waist,  lie  was  lowered  from  the 
one  top,  and  '  run  up'  into  the  other." 

"  Capital !  It  must  have  been  rather  startling,  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  to  see  such  a  strange  sea-bird  alight  at  your 
feet." 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  decks  were  washed, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  approaching  ceremonv.  The 
jolly-bo;it  was  got  in  from  the  stern,  and  secured  at  the  gang- 
way, from  which  a  long  partv-coloured  pnlc  projected,  an- 
nounc  ng  that  this  was  "  Neptune's  free-and-easy  shaving- 
shop."  All  the  "  scuppers"  of  the  upper  deck  were  stopped, 
and  the  pumps  were  kept  in  constant  motion,  till  the  lee-side 
of  the  deck  was  afloat,  and  the  jolly-baat  full  to  the  "gun- 
nel." An  old  sail  was  diawn  across  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship's  "  waist,"  like  the  curtain  of  a  theatre,  to  conceal  the 
actors  in  the  approaching  ceremony,  while  making  their  ne- 
cessary preparations.  There  was  an  air  of  bustling  and 
eager  mystery  among  all  the  old  hands,  which,  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, gave  rise  to  vague  and  unpleasant  feelings  of  fear.  It 
was  in  vain  they  strained  their  eyes  to  penetrate  tlie  mys- 
teries of  the  sanctum  concealed  by  the  provoking  curtain, 
from  behind  wliicli,  sundry  notes  of  preparation  were  heard, 
mixed  with  dii^ointed  ejaculations — such  as  "  A  touch  more 


black,  Jem."  "  How  does  mv  scraper  sit  ?"  "  Where's  my 
nose?" — and  so  on.  All  was  bustle  and  animation;  tb* 
carpenter's  gang  converting  an  old  gun-carriage  into  a  tri- 
um[.hal  car  ;  the  gunner  preparing  flags  for  its  decoration; 
his  mates  busy,  with  their  paint-brushes,  bedaubing  the  tars 
who  were  to  act  as  sea-horses  ;  and  the  charioteer  preparing 
and  fitting  on  Neptune's  liveiy.  At  length,  all  was  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  king  of  the  sea. 

"  On  deck,  there  ! "  shouted  the  man  at  the  mast-head. 

"  Hollo  ! "  replied  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"  A  strange  sail  right  ahead,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  my  boy.     Can  vou  make  out  what  she  is .'" 

"  She  looks  small,  sir  ;  not  bigger  than  a  boat." 

The  .officer  made  his  report  to  the  captain,  who  kindly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  to  gratify  the  men,  and 
desired  to  be  informed  when  the  boat  was  near  the  ship. 

"  We  are  nearing  the  boat  fast,  sir."  And  the  captain  made 
his  appearance  on  deck,  to  reconnoitre  the  approacliing 
stranger. 

"  Ship,  ahoy  !"  roared  a  voice  ahead  ;  "  lay  your  main- 
topsail  to  the  mast,  and  give  us  a  rope  for  the  boat." 

"  Forecastle,  there  ! — a  rope  for  the  boat !  Let  go  the  main- 
top bow-line  !  Square  away  the  mainyard,  after-guard  !'' 
bawled  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unfortunates  who  had  never  crossed 
the  line  were  driven  below  ;  the  ''  gratings"  were  laid  on 
fore  and  aft,  and  sentries  were  stationed  at  the  hatcliwavs, 
to  prevent  escape. 

A  bugle  note  was  now  heard  murdering  the  "  Conquer- 
ing Hero,"  who  soon  made  his  appearance  in  person,  over 
the  bows,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  graceful  attitude  on 
the  night-head,  where  he  really  cut  quite  an  imposing  figure, 
with  his  robe  of  sheep-skins,  and  flowing  beard  of  "  oakum." 
and  grasping  in  his  extended  hand  a  trident,  with  a  fine  fish 
on  its  prongs.  A  few  minutes  after  he  had  descended  into 
the  "  waist,"  the  screen  we  before  mentioned  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  procession  moved  on.  First  came  the  ship's  musi- 
cians, fantastically  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  playing 
'  Rule  Britannia"  with  all  their  might  and  main  ;  next 
ame  the  triumphal  cai',  surmounted  by  a  canopy  decorated 
with  flags  of  all  nations,  under  which  were  seated  Neptune, 
Amphitrite,  or  i\Irs  Nep.,  as  Jack  calls  her,  and  a  little  I'ri- 
ton  ;  and,  itnmediatelyin  the  rear,  followed  the  iti'.t\  consist- 
ing of  the  barber,  doctor,  clerk,  and  about  a  dozen  half-naked 
and  partj'-coloureil  demi-gods,  who  acted  as  water-bailiffs. 
Each  of  tliese  gentlemen  merits  a  particular  description  : 
for  they  wore  all  great  men  in  their  way.  The  doctor  wore 
an  immense_/?o!;rfrf  wig,  and  an  uncommonly  long  unwhole- 
some looking  nose,  and  over  all  a  rusty  piece  of  tarpaulin, 
pinched  into  three  corners,  to  represent  a  hat ;  under  his 
arm  he  carried  his  family  medicine-chest,  the  lid  of  which 
was  open,  and  displayed  to  view  pills  and  powders  of  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  colours,  in  great  profusion ;  and  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a  large  bottle,  labelh  d,  "  Neptune's  elixir." 
The  barber  carried,  slung  over  his  arm,  his  shaving-bos,  (a 
arge  tar  bucket,)  with  brushes  to  correspond  ;  the  pouch 
n  the  front  of  his  apron  was  filled  with  little  etceteras, 
:ueh  as  boxes  of  grease  for  the  hair,  pomder  for  the  teeth, 
&c. ;  and  in  his  hand  he  brandished  three  razors,  each 
bout  three  feet  long — one  made  of  smooth  iron  hoop,  the 
next  about  as  genteel  as  a  hand-saw,  and  the  third,  meant 
for  particular  favourites,  with  teeth  giinning  at  each  other, 
half  an  inch  apart,  more  or  less  The  clerk,  or  scribe,  was  a 
landy  of  the  first  water  :  he  h^d  on  a  small  ra.'.de  hat, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  foreed  up  on  one  side  by  an 
immense  crop  of  oakum  curls  which  sprouted  most  luxuri- 
antly fr.iTO  under  one  of  the  rims-  His  whiskers  were 
])oiuted  to  the  wind  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  from  be- 
hind his  ear  peeped  the  quill,  his  badge  of  office  ;  while  a 
little  inkstand  dangled  at  his  button-hole.  The  tips  of  his 
nose  and  ears  were  almost  hidden  by  a  most  magnificently 
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stifF  collar,  and  his  chin  nestled  in  a  bed  of  frill,  made  to 
match  the  collar  of  the  best  foolscap.  All  these  qetUlemen 
wore  long  togs* 

On  canie  the  pageant :  Neptune's  sheep-skins  and  tri- 
dent looked  very  ni;ijestic  ;  Amphitrite,  a  tall  high  check- 
boned  Suotcli  "topnian,"  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  red 
paint  and  oakum  locks,  and  arrayed  cap-a-pce,  in  cabin 
finery,  made  a  very  passable  representalion  of  a  she 
monster;  the  b;n'ber  brandished  his  razors;  the  scribe  para- 
ded his  list,  and  every  now  and  then  made  use  of  an  old  fry- 
ing-pan, with  the  bottom  knocked  out  of  it,  for  a  quizzing- 
glass  ;  the  jack-<ar,'.',  who  acted  a5  sea-horses,  pranced  as 
Uncoutbly  as  jack-a.r^c.v/  and  the  coachman,  seated  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  car,  and  proud  of  his  livery  and  shoulder- 
knots,  cracked  his  whip,  d — d  his  horses  for  lubbers,  and, 
singing  out  to  them,  '•  Hard  a-port !"  contrived  to  weather 
the  after  hatchway,  and  then  bear  up  round  the  "  capstan," 
where,  with  a  graceful  pull  up  of  the  reins,  very  much  like  a 
a  strong  pull  at  the  main-brace,  and  an  "  Avast  there  !"  to  his 
obedient  cattle,  he  stopped  the  car.  The  captain  was  stand- 
ing under  thepoop-awning,  in  readiness  to  receive  hisMajesty, 
who  welcomed  him  most  graciously  to  his  dominions. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  once  more,  Captain  Oakum  !"  said  he  ; 
"  it  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart  to  fall  in  with  an  old 
friend;  and  my  wife  here  and  I  both  wants  comfort  of  some 
kind,  after  our  long  morning  ride  over  the  water  ;  the  cold 
air  is  apt  to  give  one  a  cold  in  the  stomach."  The  doctor 
immediately  stepped  forward  with  his  bottle,  and  presented 
it  to  his  Majesty'.  "  No,  no,"  said  he — "  none  of  your  doc- 
tor's stuff  for  me;  keep  that  for  my  children;  Captain 
O.ikum  knows  ray  complaint  of  old." 

The  captain  laughed,  and  his  steward,  taking  the  hint, 
produced  a  bottle  containing  a  dift'erent  kind  of  elixir,  which 
old  Neptune  seemed  to  quaff  with  peculiar  relish.  A  glass 
was  then  offered  to  Amphitrite,  who  pretended  to  reject  it, 
and  tried  to  blush,  in  vain. 

"  Come,  come — none  of  that  'ere  humbug,  old  gal,"  said 
the  King  ;  "  tip  it  over  ;  it'll  do  )-ou  good."  And  away  it 
went,  where  many  of  its  fellows  had  gone  before. 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  smacking  her  lips  with  unqueenlike 
gusto,  "  glorious  stuff  to  drive  out  a  cold !" 

The  whole  of  the  suit  were  immediately  seized  with  the 
same  complaint,  and  all  required  the  application  of  the 
same  remedy. 

"  I  understand,  Captain  Oakum,  you  have  a  good  many 
of  my  children  on  board." 

"  Yes,  a  few ;  I  hope  you  will  treat  them  kindly  i" 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  me,  sir ;  I'll  give  none  on  them  more 
nor  they  desarves." 

lie  then  thrust  out  his  trident  to  the  captain's  steward, 
with  a  graceful  air,  as  if  he  meant  to  impale  him ;  but  it 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  fish  on  its  prongs, 
as  an  addition  to  his  honour  the  captain's  dinner. 

'■  I  wish  it  war  belter;  but  we've  had  a  sad  sickly  season 
down  below,  and  all  the  dolphins  and  bonitos  are  on  the 
doctor's  list  with  influenzie." 

During  this  interview,  the  men  were  all  standing  near 
the  gangway,  armed  with  buckets  of  water,  wet  swabs,  &c., 
impatient  for  the  commencement  of  the  fun. 

"  But  I  must  wish  you  good  morning,  Captain  Oakum  ; 
I  have  no  time  to  lose.  I  have  two  or  three  other  ships  to 
board  this  morning." 

"  Good  morning  !" 

The  band  struck  up  "  Off  she  goes" — "  Carry  on,  you  lub- 
bers!" said  the  coachman — crack  went  the  whip — off  pranced 
the  horses — and  auay  whirled  the  car,  which  no  sooner 
approached  the  gangway,  than  the  procession  was  greeted 
ivitli  torrents  of  water,  and  his  "  godship"  was  half 
fmothered  in  his  own  element.     After  gasping  for  breath, 


and  shaking  off  the  superfluous  moisture,  Neptune  and  the 
fair  Amphitrite  took  their  station  on  "  the  booms,"  to  super- 
intend the  operations  of  the  day.  The  clerk  handed  to  his 
Slajesty  a  list  of  his  new  subjects,  who  were  recommended 
to  his  peculiar  attention. 

"  liichard  Goldio  is  the  first  on  the  list,"  said  Neptune  ; 
"  send  him  up  !"  And  away  scampered  the  Tritons,  (or  con- 
stables,) who  were  naked  to  the  waist,  the  upper  jiarts  of 
their  bodies  being  hideously  painted,  fantastic-looking  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  short  jiainted  staves  in  their  hands. 
The  main-hatch  "  grating"  was  lifted,  and  up  came  our 
fViend  Richard,  blindfolded,  between  two  constables,  laugh- 
ing and  joking  with  bis  captors  as  he  came  along.  As 
soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  Neptune  exclaimed — 

"  Who  have  we  got  here  ?  I  ought  to  know  the  cut  of 
that  younker's  jib.  Ay,  I'm  blowed  if  it  isn't  the  same  that 
was  cruising  about  the  other  day  after  a  drowning  shipmate. 
One  of  the  right  sort  that.  Just  put  my  mark  upon  him — 
give  him  a  touch  of  the  tar  brush,  and  let  him  go." 

Almost  untouched,  Richard  was  allowed  to  escape  forward, 
where  he  immediately  equipped  himself  with  a  wet  "  swab," 
and  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  those  around  him. 

"  Edward  Cummin  !     Bring  Edward  Cummin  !" 

And  Cummin  made  his  appearance,  esco:ted  as  Goldie 
bad  been,  with  a  face  almost  as  white  as  the  handkerchief 
that  blinded  his  eyes,  and  shivering  with  anticipation. 
The  attendant  Tritons  seated  him  on  the  edge  of  the  jjHy- 
boat  at  the  gangway  ;  and  the  barber,  turning  to  Neptune, 
and  holding  up  his  three  razors,  said — 

"  Please  your  Honour,  which  .''" 

"  Let  us  hear  first  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself,"  said 
Neptune. 

"  \\'here  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  From    Scot 00 !   ool"    said   the  poor  fellow,  as  the 

barber  thrust  a  well- filled  tar-brush  into  his  mouth. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  it  ?" 

Cut  Cummin  had  gained  experience ;  he  set  his  teeth, 
pressed  his  lips  together,  and  sat,  a  ludicrous  picture  of  fear, 
mixed  with  desperate  resolution. 

"  A  close  Scot,  I  see,"  said  Neptune  ;  "  give  him  some 
soap,  to  soften  hkfzzog,  and  teach  him  to  open  his  mouth. 
Shave  him  clean." 

The  barber  lathered  his  victim's  cheeks  with  tar,  which 
he  dctbbed  on  without  nmch  regard  for  his  feelings  ;  while 
the  Tritons,  with  their  hands  in  his  hair,  lugged  his  head 
about  in  the  proper  direction.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed with  the  "  favourite's"  razor,  which  left  the  furrov^'s 
of  its,  Jine  edge  upon  his  cheeks.  The  doctor  was  standing 
by  « ith  his  vial  of  tar-water,  and  his  box  of  indescribable 
pills,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  involuntary  gasp  of 
the  poor  patient.  At  last,  after  daubing  his  hair  with 
rancid  grease,  "  to  make  it  grow,"  the  bandage  was  suddenly 
taken  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was  thrown  backward  into  the 
boat,  and  left  floundering  among  the  tarry  water,  till  some 
charitable  hand  dragged  him  out.  Half  drowned  and 
half  blinded,  Cummins  staggered  forwards,  blessing  his  stars 
that  his  torments  were  over ;  but,  alas !  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  the  torturing  few,  only  to 
encounter  the  tender  mercies  of  the  vindictive  many. 
Groans  and  hisses  from  all  quarters  gave  token  of  the  dis- 
like in  which  he  was  held — bucketfuls  of  water  were 
dashed  in  his  face,  and  a  rope  drawn  sud^Unly  across  the 
deck  tripped  up  his  feet,  and  he  floundered  on  the  deck  at 
the  mercy  of  his  t^irmentors,  who,  whenever  he  attempted 
to  rise,  dashed  torrents  of  water  upon  him,  and  half  buried 
him  in  wet  "swabs."  I\lad  with  rage  and  mortification, 
wearied  and  exhausted,  Cummin  at  last  reached  the  fore- 
castle, ^^  here  he  sat  down  for  a  while,  to  recover  breath  and 
strength. 

"  Come,  Cummin,  man  "  shouted  Goldie  to  Liin — "  como 
an  join  the  sport " 
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There  was  something  in  Goldie's  joyous  and  laughing 
tone  which  jarred  upon  Cummin's  excited  feelings — it 
seemed  to  him  like  an  insult^  that  his  companion  should  he 
so  merry  and  happy,  while  he  was  sitting,  like  an  evil 
spirit,  scowling  on  the  scene  of  mirth  hefore  him.  He 
made  no  reply  to  Goldie,  but  muttered  to  himself — "  Laugh 
on,  my  young  cock  of  the  walk  ;  you  shall  pay  dearly  i'or 
your  fun."  From  that  day.  Cummin  became  an  altered 
man  in  manner  :  he  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  his 
dislike  to  Goldie,  hut  on  all  occasions  did  his  utmost  to 
thwart  and  annoy  him.  He  used  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
deck,  in  gloomy  silence,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
sleeping  around  him  ;  and  dark  and  deadly  were  the 
thoughts  that  crowded  through  bis  brain.  He  felt  that  be 
was  disliked  and  avoided  by  all  his  compauions,  and,  attri- 
buting their  estrangement  to  the  arts  and  influence  of  Gol- 
die, over  and  over  again  did  he  vow  bitter  revenge  against 
him.  But  how  was  his  revenge  to  be  gratified  ?  There  was 
the  rub.  He  was  too  much  of  a  coward  to  attack  him 
openly,  and  feared  to  attempt  any  secret  mischief,  as  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  immediately  suspected  as  the  author 
of  it ;  for  his  hatred  to  Goldie  had,  by  this  time,  been  re- 
marked throughout  the  ship,  where,  it  was  equally  obvious, 
Goldie  had  no  other  enemy.  But^  while  he  is  meditating 
mischief,  we  must  go  on  with  our  story. 

When  the  Briton  arrived  in  JIadras  Roads,  several  ves- 
sels were  lying  at  anchor  there  ;  and  one  of  them,  a  small 
merchantman,  had  her  foretopsail  loose,  and  "  blue-peter" 
flying.  This  was  the  Columbine,  a  Liverpool  ship,  which 
was  expected  to  sail  that  night  about  twelve  o'clock.  As 
Cummin  stood  on  the  forecastle  in  the  evening,  after  the 
hammocks  were  piped  down,  looking  gloomily  at  that  ves- 
sel, his  countenance  suddenly  brightened  up.  He  rubbed 
his  hands  together,  and  laughed  aloud ;  then  checking  him- 
self, and  looking  cautiously  round,  to  see  whether  any  one 
was  near  him,  he  dived  below.  At  midnight,  the  Colum- 
bine "  got  under  way,"  and  stood  to  sea. 

Next  morning,  while  washing  decks,  the  officer  of  the 
deck  called  out — "^  Midshipman  !  I  don't  see  Cummin  ;  send 
him  up." 

"  Cummin  ! — Richard  Cummin  !"  was  eclioed  round  the 
decks ;  but  no  Richard  Cummin  appeared. 

The  hands  were  called  out  to  muster ;  Cummin  did  not 
answer  to  his  name.  Strict  search  was  made  for  him,  but 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  first  and  most  natural 
conclusion  was,  that  he  had  deserted  to  the  Columbine  ; 
but  it  was  too  late  now  to  ascertain.  But  that  belief  was  a 
good  deal  shaken,  when  one  of  the  men,  who  happened  to 
have  been  awake  at  eleven  o'clock  the  night  before,  said 
that  he  had  heard  a  loud  splash  in  the  water,  and  ran  im- 
mediately to  the  "  port"  to  look  out ;  but  all  was  silent 
again  ;  and,  if  it  was,  as  he  now  supposed.  Cummin, 
he  must  have  gone  down  immediately.  He  did  not  give 
the  alarm  at  the  time,  for  he  was  half  asleep  when 
he  heard  the  noise,  and  thought  he  must  have  been 
mistaken.  While  the  man  was  giving  this  evidence  on 
the  quarter-deck,  up  came  Goldie  with  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, which  he  had  found  on  the  pillow  of  his  ham- 
mock, on  which  were  scrawled  the  following  words : — 
"  Richie,  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  life  of  misery  and 
mortification  ;  when  I  am  gone,  perhaps  you  will  think 
more  kindly  of  me.  I  was  wicked  enough  to  talk  of  re- 
venge. I  leave  my  chest  and  all  my  traps  to  you.  Be 
kind  to  my  poor  mother,  for  the  sake  of  your  unhappy  ship 
mate."  It  was  now  evident  to  all,  that  the  poor  fellow 
whose  dejection  and  reserve  had  been  long  noticed,  had 
committed  suicide ;  and,  much  as  he  was  disliked,  his  dis- 
appearance cast  a  gloom  over  the  ship's  company  for  some 
days.  Goldie  grieved  sincerely  for  him,  now  that  he  was 
gone — all  his  violence,  all  his  tempers  were  forgotten,  and 
Richard  only  thought  of  him  as  the  friend  of  his  boyhood, 


and  the  companion   of  his  early  days ;  and  ne  was  much 
afiecfed  by  the  kindly  feeling  manifested  in  his  note. 

We  must  now  transport  ourselves,  for  a  while,  on  board 
the  Columbine,  and  follow  Edward  Cummin  and  his  for- 
tunes. On  the  night  of  the  Briton's  arrival  in  iMadras 
Roads,  Cummin,  who  was  a  capital  swimmer,  dropped  un- 
peiceived  under  the  bows  of  the  Columbine,  about  an  houi 
before  she  got  "under  way,"  and  climbed  into  the  "  head" 
by  a  rope  tbat  was  hanging  overboard.  He  passed  the  look- 
out on  the  forecastle  ;  but  the  man,  being  half  asleep,  took 
liim  for  one  of  the  ship's  company.  He  then  dived  down 
the  main  hatchway,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  "heart'' 
of  one  of  the  cable  tiers,  where  he  remained  undiscovered 
during  the  day.  Next  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  stole 
up  on  the  gun-deck,  and  was  in  the  act  of  helping  himself 
out  of  one  of  the  bread-bags  there,  when  a  man  of  the  mess, 
who  happened  to  be  awake,  seized  him  as  a  thief,  and 
dragged  liim  on  the  upper-deck. 

"Bring  a  light,  quartermaster!"  said  the  mate;  "let  us 
see  who  this  skulking  thief  is  ! — Hollo  !"  continued  he. 
starting  back  with  surprise — "  who  the  deuce  have  we  got 
here  ?     Where  did  you  spring  from  ?" 

"  I  came  up  from  the  cable  tier,  to  get  something  to  eat, 
sir ;  I  was  very  hungry." 

"  Out  of  the  cable  tier  !  But  how  did  you  get  into  the 
cable  tier  }" 

" I  swam" 

"  Swam  into  the  cable  tier !  You  must  be  a  clever  fellow  ! 
Come,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers — tell  the  truth  at 
once." 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  when  you  stopped  me,  sir.  I 
xm  a  '  Briton.'  " 

"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it .'" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  was  tired  of  being  one." 

"  Tired  of  being  a  Briton,  and  swam  into  the  cable  tier  ! 
What  do  you  mean.''" 

"  Why,  sir,  that  I  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Briton,  the 
Indiaman  that  lay  next  you  in  the  Roads,  and  I  cut  and 
run  from  her,  and  got  on  board  of  you,  just  before  you  got 
under  way." 

Here's  a  pretty  business  ! — but  we  must  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain  ; — I  suppose  you're  one  of  the  Company's 
karc]  ones." 

The  Columbine  was  short-handed,  having  lost  several 
men  at  Madras,  and  the  captain,  though  he  blustered  a 
little  when  he  first  hoard  the  story,  was  in  his  heart  pleased 
to  have  got  such  an  unexpected  addition  to  his  crew ;  and, 
after  a  short  time,  Cummin,  bcha'v-ing  t-atisfactorily,  was 
rated  able-seaman  on  the  ship's  books.  On  the  Columbine's 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  Cummin  immediately  set  oflF  home 
wards,  and  made  his  appearance  at  Kclton  again,  about 
eight  months  after  he  had  left  it,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
bis  parents.  He  told  a  long  and  affecting  story  of  his  suf- 
ferings on  board  the  Briton,  and  of  the  illness  and  death  of 
poor  Goldie,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  at  sea,  he  said,'  to 
cholera.  After  the  death  of  bis  friend,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  ill  usage  he  was  exposed  to,  he  determined  to 
run  from  his  ship  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  had,  accord- 
ingly, deserted,  as  before  stated.  He  spoke,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  warmest  terms,  of  Goldie's  great  kindness  to 
him,  and  expressed  the  utmost  regret  at  his  loss.  The  sad 
news  was  a  death-blow  to  the  poor  old  Goldics.  who  never 
recovered  from  the  eflccts  of  it,  and  who,  broken-hearted 
and  repining,  fell  easy  victims,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  to 
an  epidemic  then  raging  Ellen  Grey  mourned  deeply  and 
sincerely  for  Richard  Goldie  ;  she  had  always  liked  him  as 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  respected  him  as  an  amiable 
and  steady  character;  and,  though,  at  first,  she  b;id  given 
the  preference  to  the  plausible  Cummin,  yet,  before  they 
parted,  Richie's  good  qualities  had  so  much  gained  upon 
her  better   sense    that  she  had  begun   to  experience  that 
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kind  of  partiality  towaras  liim  wliicli  iniglil,  in  time,  have 
ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling.  AVitii  tlie  quick  eye  of 
jealous  rivalry,  Cummin  had  noticed  this  change  in  her 
feelings,  almost  before  she  was  conscious  of  it  herself.  He 
had  never  really  loved  her  ;  his  object  in  appearing  to  do  so, 
had  been  to  annoy  Goldie  ;  but  the  wound  thus  given  to 
his  vanity  had  rankled  in  his  heart,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  feeling,  but  that  of  a  wish  to  punish  her  for  her 
defection. 

lie  now  renewed  his  intimacy  with  old  Grey,  and  was 
doubly  assiduous  in  bis  attentions  towards  him.  lie  bad 
become,  apparently,  quite  an  altered  character — that  is,  he 
bad  l)ecome  a  more  finished  hypocrite  ;  he  had  learned  to 
calm  his  temper  and  to  smooth  his  brow,  and  appeared,  on 
all  occasions,  so  steady  and  industrious,  that  the  old  man 
began  to  feci  the  kindest  regard  towards  him  ;  and  pointed 
him  out  to  his  daughter's  attention  as  a  pattern  for  tlie 
young  men  around,  and  one  who  would  make  a  steady  and 
respectable  husband.  There  was,  at  first,  however,  a  cbange- 
ableness  in  his  manner  towards  Ellen,  that  puzzled  and 
surprised  her  :  at  times,  he  was  almost  servilely  obsequious 
in  his  attentions  towards  her  ;  at  others,  when  he  thought 
himself  unobserved,  she  was  startled  by  the  malevolent 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  by  the  derisive  smile 
that  played  round  his  lips  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  Cummin 
noticed  the  unfavourable  impression  he  v.'as  making,  and 
became  more  guarded  in  his  behaviour ;  he  redoubled  his 
attentions,  and  never  allowed  a  shade  of  unpleasant  feeling 
to  be  visible  on  his  brow.  His  perseverance  had  the  de- 
sired eflFect  of  reviving  her  old  partiality,  and,  in  an  evil 
hour,  she  consented  to  become  his  wife.  The  morning 
after  their  wedding  he  had  disappeared,  and  had  never 
since  been  heard  of.  A  deserted  bride,  she  was  left  in  all 
the  misery  of  uncertainty  respecting  his  fate  or  his  inten- 
tions, and  in  utter  ignorance  to  what  cause  she  could 
impute  the  cool  contempt  with  which  it  appeared  he  had 
treated  her  from  the  moment  of  their  union. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  friend  Richai'd  Goldie.  No- 
thing particular  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Briton,  until  their  arrival  in  China,  where,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  authorities,  the  ships 
were  detained  for  several  months,  and  a  year  elapsed  before 
they  returned  to  England.  As  soon  as  he  had  received 
his  pay,  Richard  set  oft'  for  Liverpool,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  by  steam  to  Annan.  When  his  foot  was  fairly 
planted  on  the  soil  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  his  face  was 
turned  homewards,  Richard  could  not  restrain  the  exube- 
rance of  his  spirits.  He  laughed,  he  sang,  he  ran,  he  waved 
his  hat,  and  was  guilty  of  all  those  extravagances  which 
could  only  be  excused  in  a  3oung  sailor  just  let  loose  ;  and 
which,  had  they  been  witnessed  by  others  of  cooler  tem- 
perament, would,  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  freaks  of  a 
madman.  Then  he  began  to  think  of  Kelton,  of  his 
parents,  and  of  bonny  Ellen  Grey  ;  .and  with  thoughts  of 
her  came  a  sad  recollection  of  poor  Cummin,  and  a  kind  of 
flattering  i:otion  that  the  latter  had  bad  good  cause  for  bis 
jealousy  oi,  the  night  of  their  quarrel,  when  Ellen,  every 
feature  of  whose  face  and  every  note  of  whose  voice  ^vere 
vividly  present  to  his  memory,  smiled  so  sweetly  upon  him, 
and  bid  him  take  care  of  himself  "  for  a'  our  sakes." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  approached  Kelton, 
on  his  way  homewards  ;  and  he  resolved  to  give  the  (ireys 
a  call  as  he  went  past.  At  length  he  saw  the  well-known 
cottage,  and  a  flush  came  over  bis  brow  when  he  recognised 
Ellen  sitting  at  the  door.  He  hastened  forward  to  greet 
her;  but,  instead  of  the  friendly  reception  he  had  anticipated, 
he  was  surprised  and  mortified  to  see  her  start  up  with  a 
faint  scream,  and  avert  hereyes  with  looks  of  horror  andalarm. 
'■  Ellen  !"  exclaimed  he — "  hae  ye  forgotten  me  ?  What 
gars  ye  turn  awa  yer  head,  as  though  3e'd  seen  a  bogle ? 
Am  I  sae  changed  that  ye  dinna  ken  yer  auld  freend. 


Richie  Goldie .''"  And  he  advanced  to  take  her  hand. 
The  girl  started  from  his  touch  with  a  cold  shudder,  and 
muttered — 

"  Is  it  no  gane  yet?" 

"  What  is't  ye're  speakin  o",  Ellen  ;  there's  nought  here 
but  yersel  an'  nje  i"  Can  ye  no  speak  to  me  :  it  sets  ye  ill 
to  turn  the  cauld  shouthcr  to  an  auld  freen  .''" 

The  girl  now  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  fearfully  over 
her  shoulder,  and  cxclaimi'd,  with  a  start  of  joy — 

"  Heth  !   I  believe  it's  himsel  !" 

"  Why,  wha  else  did  ye  tak  me  for,  Ellen .''" 

"  For  yer  wraith,  Richie  ;  they  tell't  me  ye  were  dead  ?" 

'"  And  wha  tell't  ye  sic  a  lee  ?" 

"  He  tell't  me  sae  himsel." 

"  And  wha  was  he  ?" 

"  Ned  Cummin :   he  said  he  saw  ye  dee." 

"  Ned  Cummin  !  Why  the  lassie's  head's  in  a  creel. 
Ned  drowned  himsel,  puir  chiel !  in  Madras  Roads ;  and 
mony  a  sair  ihocht  has  it  gien  me  that  we  war  unfreens 
when  we  parted." 

"  Weel.  Richie,  a'  I  ken  is  that  it's  Gude's  truth  that 
Ned  Cummin  tell't  me  ye  were  dead — an'  I  believed  him." 
And  the  tears  gushed  from  her  ej'cs  as  she  said  so.  "  But 
come  ben  the  hoose,  and  see  mj-  faither." 

Old  Grey  was  at  first  as  much  alai-med  as  his  daughter  at 
the  apparition,  as  he  thought  it,  of  Richard  Goldie  ;  for  they 
both  were  infected  with  the  superstition  of  the  country, 
and  firmly  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  wraiths,  bogles,  and 
other  supernatural  appearances. 

"  An',  noo,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  we  ken  that  ye're 
yersel  an'  no  yer  wraith,  sit  doon  an'  tell  us  a"  that's 
happened  ye  siu'  ye  gacd  awa." 

"  I  hae  nae  time  'enow,"  said  Richard ;  "  I  maun  awa 
hame  ;  for  I  haena  seen  my  ain  fouk  yet — niair's  the  shame 
but  I'll  come  back  the  morn's  morn,  an'  gie  ye  my  cracks. 

"  But,  Richie,  my  man,  hae  ye  no  heard — d'ye  no  ken,' 
said  the  old  man,  hesitatingly. 

"  What's  happened .''"  cried  Goldie,  alarmed.  "  Are  they 
no  a'  weel  at  hame  .''" 

"  They  heard  ye  were  dead,  Richie ;  an'  ye  ken,  they 
aye  said  that  ye  war  the  life  o'  their  hearts — they  were  never 
like  the  same  folk  again  ;  the  grass  o'  Caerlav'rock  kirk- 
yard  is  green  abune  their  heads." 

Goldie  was  staggered  by  this  unexpected  and  distressing 
intelligence  ;  he  had  loved  his  parents  with  the  fondest 
affection,  and  the  hope  of  cheering  and  supporting  them  in 
their  declining  years  had  been  the  mainspring  of  his  actiWty 
and  industry.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
remained  for  some  moments  silent ;  and,  at  last,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  grief,  exclaimed — 

'■  Gane  !  baith  gane  !  an'  I  am  left  alane,  without  a  leevin 
freen,  or  a  roof  to  shelter  me  !" 

"  Ye'se  no  want  either,  Richie,  as  lang's  I'm  to  the  fore. 
Come,  bide  whar  ye  are  ;  ye'll  ay  be  welcome  for  the  sake 
o'  langsyne.  I  hae  aften  wished,  and  I  ance  thocht  that 
oor  Ellen  an'  you  micht  come  thegitber  ;  but  it  wasna  to  be." 
"  An'  what  for  can  it  no  be?"  said  Richie,  forgetting  his 
recent  loss  for  the  moment,  and  looking  at  Ellen.  But  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 

Goldie,  surprised  at  her  emotion,  asked  the  reason  of  it ; 
and  the  old  man,  in  explanation,  told  him  (he  story  we 
have  already  related,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  Cummin's 
conduct,  and  his  wonder  as  to  what  could  be  his  motive  for 
such  deception. 

"  What  for  did  he  tell  us  ye  were  dead,  Ritchie  ?" 
"  I  see  it  a'  noo,"  said  Richard  :  "  when  I  struck  him  to 
the  ground,  he  swore  he  would  hae  revenge — an'  sair  re- 
venge has  he  taen.  Jly  puir  faither  an'  mither  !  What 
had  they  dune?"  And  the  poor  fellow  hung  down  his  head 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  But  what  could  hae  garr'd  him  leave  oor  Ellen  f" 
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"  Oh,  he  kent  that  1  liked  EUen,  and  jaloused  that  she 
thocht  mair  o'  me  than  o'  himsel ;  an'  he  just  married  her,  to 
spite  me,  and  to  be  revenged  ujjon  her  for  slighting  him  at 
first.  But  tliere's  a  time  for  a'  things  ;  if  I  get  a  grip  on 
him,  he's  repent  it." 

It  was  long  before  Goldie  was  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
disappointment  of  all  his  fondest  hopes  ;  and  when  the  first 
violence  of  his  grief  was  past,  the  springiness  and  buoyancy 
of  his  disposition  seemed  to  have  left  him  entirely-  He 
became  grave  and  thoughtful,  a  smile  was  scarcely  ever 
seen  to  brighten  his  countenance,  and  he  went  about  his 
usual  occupations  with  a  sort  of  dogged  indifference,  as  if 
it  mattered  not  to  him  how  they  were  performed,  and  as  if 
they  were  to  him  a  mere  mechanical  and  tiresome  duty. 
Yet  he  loved  Ellen  Grey  as  fondly  as  ever  ;  but  she  was  now, 
though  deserted,  the  wife  of  another,  and  he  assumed  a 
coldness  of  manner,  to  conceal  the  warm  feelings  which  still 
reigned  but  too  powerfully  in  his  breast.  He  was  reserved, 
because  he  felt  a  kind  of  painful  pleasure  in  brooding  in 
silence  over  his  sorrows.  In  thinking  of  his  poor  parents,  and 
sf  Ellen  Grey,  who  might  have  been  his  wife,  but  for 
■Mother,  he  would  mutter  threats  of  retaliation  upon  the 
cold-blooded  villain  who  had  caused  him  so  much  misery. 
He  would  fain  have  left  a  place  which,  much  as  he  loved  it, 
only  kept  awake  so  many  painful  recollections,  had  he  not 
been  withheld  from  doing  so  by  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  old  Grey,  who  was  now  unable  to  work  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, and  depended  almost  entirely  upon  him  for  his 
dnily  support.  Ellen,  herself,  who  was  much  liked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whose  story  had  excited  much  interest 
among  the  neighbouring  gentry,  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
employment  as  a  dress-maker,  which  enabled  her  not  only 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  her  father,  but  likewise  to  procure 
many  luxuries  for  him  which  he  otherwise  could  not  have 
obtained.  At  leiigth,  after  lingering  for  some  months  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decay,  the  old  man  died,  and  Goldie,  after 
having  seen  Ellen  comfortably  settled  in  a  neighbouring 
family,  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her,  and  went  to 
Liverpool  in  search  of  employment.  No  accounts  had  been 
heard  of  Cummin,  although  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  his  disappearance  ;  and  Goldie,  who  could  not  forget 
his  love  for  Ellen  Grey,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  most  un- 
pleasant uncertainty. 

Ricliard  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  Liverpool,  and  was 
walking  one  day  on  the  Clarence  Dock  as  some  carts  were 
being  unloaded.  The  horse  in  one  of  them  took  fright 
at  some  passing  object,  and  dashed  oft"  at  full  speed.  A 
sailor,  who  was  standing  on  the  dock,  ran  forward  and 
attempted  to  stop  it ;  but  was  instantly  knocked  down  with 
great  violence,  and  the  wheel  of  the  cart  passed  over  his 
bead.  Eichard,  who  was  close  to  the  spot,  hastened  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  was  horrified  at  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes. 
The  poor  fellow  was  senseless  ;  his  arm  appeared  to  be 
broken,  and  his  face,  dreadfully  disfigured,  was  covered 
with  gore  and  dust.  Richard  raided  his  head  on  a  log  of 
wood  lying  near,  loosened  his  collar,  and,  a  crowd  instantly 
collecting,  requested  some  of  them  to  run  for  the  nearest 
doctor.  He  tlien,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  by- 
standers, conveyed  the  poor  sufferer  into  one  of  the  houses 
near,  where  he  lay,  for  some  time,  panting  and  groaning  ; 
but  apparently  quite  insensible. 

After  they  had  all  gone,  the  wounded  man  turned  to 
Richard,  and,  looking  in  his  face,  i;avc  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Are  ye  in  much  pain  y  said  Goldie. 

"  Fain  of  mind  more  than  pain  of  body,  Richard  Goldie," 
replied  the  man,  in  feeble  and  imperfect  accents.  '•  Do  you 
not  know  me  i*" 

"  Jlercifu  powers  I"  exclaimed  Richie  ;  "sure  it  canna  be 
Ned  Cummin  ?" 

"  It  is  Edward  Cummin,  Richie,  your  false  friend,  your 
ence    bitter   enemy,   that   lies   bruised,  and   crushed,  2::d 


broken-spirited  before  you.      Can    vou    forgive  me } — can 
you  forgive  a  dying  and  a  penitent  man  }" 

"  Ned  Cummin,"  said  Richard,  "  ye  hae  dune  me  grievous 
wrang  ;  an'  I'll  no  deny  that,  if  I  had  met  ye  in  health  and 
strength,  our  meetin  wadna  been  a  peat  eable  ane  ;  but  the 
hand  o'  heaven  has  stricken  ye  sair  ;  an' — yes  ! — 1  forgie  ye 
wi'  a'  my  heart  ;  an',  oh  !  may  ye  meet  wi'  forgiveness  where 
it'll  do  ye  mair  guid  !" 

"  Thanks,  dear  Richie ! — this  is  more  than  I  deserved. 
Now  I  shall  die  happy." 

"  Ye  maunna  speak  ony  mair  Ned  ;  ye  heard  what  the 
doctor  said." 

"  But  I  must  speak,  Richie,  while  time  is  allowed  me. 
You  know  well,  and,  if  you  don't,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live 
long.  Oh,  that  a  few  years  were  allowed  me,  to  prove  my 
repentance  sincere  !  But  I  feel  that  is  not  to  be.  Death  is 
before  me,  Kichie,  and  I  see  things  in  a  very  different  light 
now.  You  were  always  better  than  me  :  you  were  frank, 
and  open,  and  confiding  ;  I  was  a  proud,  revengeful  hypo- 
crite ;  and  I  hated  you  because  I  a\\\ix\s,feH  myself  to  be 
one  when  you  were  near  me.  When  you  struck  me  to  the 
earth,  the  feeling  of  revenge  was  aroused  within  me  ;  but 
it  was  long  before  I  could  contrive  how  to  gratify  it.  At 
last,  I  thought  of  Ellen  Grey  ;  I  knew  you  loved  her,  and  I 
fancied  she  had  deserted  me  for  you  ;  I  determined  to  be 
revenged  upon  you  both.  I  wooed  and  won,  and  then  de 
serted  her  ;  and,  with  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  I  left  her  in 
her  ignorance,  that  von  yourself  m.ight  prove  to  her  how 
basely  she  had  been  deceived.  Hugging  myself  in  the  suc- 
ces  of  mv  wicked  sehenies,  I  \sent  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
from  which  I  was  discharged  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  the 
terrors  of  an  accusing  conscience  went  with  me,  and  I  was 
miserable  ;  and  I  had  resolved  to  return  homewards,  when 
the  accident  occurred  which  has  brought  us  together. 
Richard,  I  am  dying !  Cruel  and  revengeful  as  I  have 
been,  can  you  still  forgive  me .''" 

"I  do,  I  do;  from  my  heart,"  sobbed  Richard,  greatly  affected. 

"  Bless  you  for  saying  so ! — Now  leave  me  to  my  own 
thoughts,  that  I  may  endeavour  to  make  my  peace  with 
heaven." 

Next  morning  Edward  Cummin  was  no  more.  Goldie  was 
with  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  was  gratified  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  departed  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  After  having 
attended  the  remains  to  their  last  home,  he  gave  up  his 
intention  of  going  abroad  and  turned  his  steps  homeward. 
Having  arrived,  he  sought  Ellen,  and  communicated  to  her 
the  sati  news.  At  firstshe  was  much  shocked  and  aflected ;  but  ,^?  ' 
her  affection  for  Cummin  had  been  considerably  shaken  by 
his  contemptuous  indifference  and  long  absence  ;  and  when 
she  heard  what  were  his  motives  for  deceiving  and  deserting 
her;  she  had  difficulty  in  suppressing  her  indignation. 
Richard  Goldie  got  a  berth  onboard  one  of  the  small  coasting 
sloops,  and,  by  his  steadiness  and  activity,  so  recommended 
himself  to  the  owners,  that  he  was  made  master  of  her,  the 
former  one  being  shifted  iiito  a  new  vessel.  His  love  for 
Ellen  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  now  all  obstacles  to  their 
union  having  been  removed,  they  were  soon  afterwards  wed- 
ded — a  union  very  different  from  the  .former  marriage  into 
which  Ellen  had  been  betrayed. 
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HUME  AND  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  BERWICK. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  at  least  one  historian,  that  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  inbaliitanfs  of  towns  which  have  un- 
dergone a  cruel  siege,  and  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  storm 
and  pillage,  have  retained  for  ages  the  traces  of  the  effects 
of  their  sufferings,  in  a  detestation  of  war,  indications  of 
pusillanimity,  and  decline  of  trade.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  observation,  what  caitiffs  nmst  the  inhabitants  of 
Berwick  be !  No  town  in  the  world  has  been  so  often  ex- 
posed to  the  "  ills  that  wait  on  the  red  chariot  of  war ;" 
for  Picts,  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  English,  and  Scotch 
have,  in  their  turn,  wasted  their  rage  and  their  strength 
upon  her  broken  ribs.  Her  boasted  "  barre,"  (barrier,)  from 
which  her  name,  Barre^vick,  is  derived,  has  never  been  able 
to  save  her  effectually,  either  from  her  enemies  of  land  or 
water.  From  the  reign  of  Osbert,  the  king  of  Northum- 
berland, down  to  the  time  when  Lord  Sidmouth  saw 
treason  in  her  big  guns,  she  has  been  devoted  to  the  harpies 
of  foreign  and  intestine  war  and  discord.  Yet  who  shall 
say,  that  the  hearts  or  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
extraordinary  town  lost  either  blood  or  buoyancy  from  their 
misfortunes  ?  No  sooner  were  her  bulwarks  raised  than 
they  appeared  renascent ;  the  inhabitants  defended  the  new 
fortifications  with  a  spirit  that  received  a  salient  power 
from  the  depression  produced  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  ; 
and  her  ships,  that  one  day  were  shattered  by  engines  of 
war,  sailed  in  a  state  of  repair  with  the  next  fair  wind,  to 
fetch  from  distant  ports  articles  of  merchandise,  not  seldom 
for  those  who  were  fighting  or  had  fought  against  her 
liberties.  Such  was  Berwick  ;  and  her  sons  of  to-day  inherit 
too  much  of  the  nobility  and  generosity  of  her  old  children, 
to  find  fault  with  us  for  telling  them  a  tale  which,  while 
it  exhibits  some  shades  of  the  warlike  spirit  of  their  an- 
cestors, shews  also  that  war  and  citizen  warriors  have  their 
foibles,  and  are  not  always  exempt  from  the  harmless  laugh 
that  does  the  heart  more  good  than  the  touch  of  an  old 
spear. 

The  Lord  Hume  of  the  latter  period  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  a  natural  son,  Patrick,  an  arch  rogue,  in- 
neriting  the  fire  of  the  blood  of  the  Humes,  along  with  that 
which  burnt  in  the  black  eyes  of  the  gipsies  of  Yctholm. 
He  was  brought  up  by  his  father ;  and,  true  to  the  principles 
of  his  education,  would  acknowledge  no  patrons  of  the 
heart,  save  the  three  ruling  powers  of  love,  laughter,  and 
war — Cupid,  Moraus,  and  Mars — a  trio  chosen  from  all 
the  gods,  (the  remainder  being  sent  to  Hades,)  as  beir^ 
alone  worthy  of  the  worship  of  a  gentleman.  How  Patrick 
got  acquainted,  and,  far  less,  how  he  got  in  love  with  the 
ilayor  of  Berwick's  daughter,  Isabella,  we  cannot  say,  nor 
need  antiquarians  try  to  discover ;  for  where  there  was  a 
Southron  to  be  slain  or  a  lady  to  be  won,  Patrick  Hume 
cared  no  more  for  bar,  buttress,  battlement,  fire,  or  water, 
than  did  Jove  for  his  own  thunder  doud,  under  the  shade 
of  which  he  courted  the  daughter  of  Inachus.  Letting 
alone  the  recondite  subject  of  "  love's  beginning,"  we  shall 
tread  safer  ground  in  stating,  that  the  affection  had  been 
very  materially  increased  on  both  sides  by  the  walls  of 
Berwick  ;  for,  although  Patrick  was  a  greater  desniser  of  for- 
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tifications,  h.'  bad  felt,  in  the  affair  of  his  love  for  Isabella,  the 
fair  daughter  of  the  Mayor  of  Berwick,  that  there  is  no 
getting  a  damsel  through  a  loop  hole,  though  there  might  be 
poured  as  much  sentimental  and  pathetic  speech  and  sigh- 
breath  through  the  invidicms  opening,  as  ever  passed  through 
the  free  air  that  fills  the  breeze  under  the  trysting  thorn. 

What  we  have  now  said  requires  the  explanation,  that  at 
the  period  of  our  story,  the  town  of  Berwick  belonged  to 
the  English;  and  the  Mayor,  being  himself  either  an  English- 
man, or  connected  by  strong  ties  of  relationship  with  the  English, 
had  a  strong  antipathy  towards  the  Scottish  Border  raiders, 
whom  he  denominated  as  gentlemen-robbers,  headed  by  the 
noble  robber  Hume.  But,  above  all,  he  hated  Young 
Patrick — into  wliose  veins,  he  said,  there  had  been  poured 
the  distilled  raid-venom  and  love-poison  of  all  the  gentle- 
men-scaumers  that  ever  infested  the  Borders.  The  origin 
of  this  hatred  had  some  connection  with  an  affair  of  the 
Newmilne,  belonging  to  Berwick  ;  the  dam-dike  of  which, 
Patrick  alleged,  prevented  the  salmon  from  getting  up  the 
river,  and  hence  destroyed  all  his  angling  sport,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  resorted  to  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  practising  the  "gentle  art."  He 
had  therefore  threatened  to  pull  it  down,  to  let  up  the  fish  ; 
and  sounded  his  threat  in  the  ears  of  the  indignant  JIayor, 
in  terms  that  were,  peradvcnture,  made  stronger  and  bitterer 
by  the  thought  that  dikes  and  walls  were  his  greatest  bane 
upon  earth :  by  the  walls  of  Berwick  the  Jlayor  kept  from 
his  arms  the  fair  Isabella,  and  by  the  dam-dike  of  New- 
milne the  same  Mayor  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of 
anglings.  Was  such  power  on  the  part  of  a  Mayor  to  be  borne 
by  the  high-spirited  youth  who  had  been  trained  to  look 
upon  mason-woik  as  a  mere  stimulant  to  love  or  war — a 
thing  that  raised  the  value  of  what  it  enclosed  by  the  opposi- 
tion it  offered  to  the  young  blood  that  raged  for  entrance  ? 
The  youth  thouglit  not.  He  vowed  that  he  would  neither 
lose  his  Isabella  nor  his  salmon  ;  and,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
the  old  Mayor  had  heard  the  vow,  and  vowed  also  that 
young  Patrick  should  lose  both. 

Having  fished  one  day  to  no  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
the  obstruction  of  "  that  most  accursed  of  all  dam-dikes,  the 
Newmilne  dike,"  as  Patrick  styled  it,  he  threw  down  his 
rod,  and  lay  down  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  wait  the 
hour  when  the  moon  should  summon  and  lighten  him  to  the 
loop-hole  in  the  other  of  his  hated  obstructions,  the  wails 
of  IBerwick — where  that  evening  he  expected  to  meet  his 
beloved  Isabella,  and  commune  with  her  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  their  mutual  passion.  The  bright  luminary 
burst  in  the  midst  of  his  reveries  from  behind  an  autumn 
cloud,  and  flashed  a  long  silver  beam  upon  the  rolling  waters. 
He  started  to  his  feet. 

"  It  is  beyond  my  time,"  he  said,  self-accusingly.  "  My 
Isabella  is  on  Berwick  Wall,  and  I  am  still  lingering  here  by 
the  b.anks  of  the  river,  three  miles  from  where  my  love  and 
honour  require  mc  to  be.  The  loiterer  in  love  is  a  laggard 
in  war  ;  and  shame  on  the  Hume  who  is  either  !  " 

In  a  short  time  the  young  Hume  was  standing  beneath  a 
buttress  of  the  old  walls  of  the  town,  looking  earnestly 
through  a  small  opening,  in  wliich  he  expected  to  see  the 
face  of  the  fair  d.aughter  of  the  Jlayor. 

'  Art  there  at  last,  love.''"  said  he,  in  a  soft  roioc,  as  ho 
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saw,  with  palpitating  heart,  the  pretty  hut  arch  face  of  the 
bewitching  lieiress  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  old  burgher  lord 
peering  through  the  aperture.  "  What,  in  the  name  of  him 
who  got  his  wings  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  and  useth  them  to 
this  hour  as  cleverly  as  doth  our  pretty  messenger  of 
Spring,  hath  kept  thee,  wench  ?" 

"  Ha!  ha!  hush!  hush,  man!"  responded  she,  whose 
spirit  equalled  that  of  the  boldest  Hume  that  ever  headed 
a  raid.  "  Thou'rt  the  laggard.  I've  waited  for  thee  an 
hour,  until  I've  sighed  this  little  love-bole  into  an  oven-heat, 
waiting  thee,  thou  lover  of  broken  troth  !  Some  gipsy 
queen  in  Haugh  of  the  Tweed  hath  wooed  thee  out  of  thy 
aflfection  for  thy  Isabel ;  and  now  thou  askest  what  hath 
kept  me.     Ha  !  ha  I     Good — for  a  Hume." 

"■  The  moon  cheated  me,  and  went  skulking  under  a 
cloud/'  responded  Hume. 

"  And  the  cloud  threw  thy  love  in  the  shade,"  added 
quickly  the  gay  girl.  "  Methought  love  kept  his  own  dial, 
and  was  independent  of  sun  or  moon.  "What  if  a  rebel 
vapour  cometh  over  the  queen  of  heaven  that  night  thou 
art  to  make  me  free  ?  My  hope  of  liberty,  I  fancy,  would 
be  clouded  ;  and  I  would  be  remitted  again  to  the  care  of 
Captain  Wallace,  who  keepeth  the  town  and  the  Slayer's 
daughter  from  the  spoiling  arms  of  the  robber  Humes." 

"Ha!  ha!"  replied  he — "thy  father  wanteth  not  a  JIayor's 
Avits,  Isabella,  in  offering  thee  as  a  prize  to  the  Governor  of 
the  town.  Excellent  device,  i'faith  !  The  old  burgher  lord 
knew  he  could  not  keep  thee,  mad-cap  wench  as  thou  art, 
from  a  hated  Hume's  arms,  unless  he  gave  the  Captain  an 
interest  as  a  lover  in  guarding  thee,  like  a  piece  of  the  old 
wall  of  Berwick." 

"  And  therein  thou'rt  well  complimented,"  replied  she  ; 
"  for  my  father  could  not  get,  in  all  Beruick,  a  man  that 
could  keep  me  from  thee,  but  he  who  guardeth  town,  and 
Mayor,  and  maiden  together.  Since  the  Governor,  as  a 
lover,  got  charge  of  me,  I  am  more  firmly  caged  than  ever 
was  the  old  countess,  who  was  so  long  confined  in  the 
grated  wing-cage  of  the  old  castle.  "When  art  thou  to  free 
me  from  the  Governor's  love  and  surveillance,  good  Patrick  ? 
If  what  I  have  now  to  tell  thee  hath  no  power  to  quicken  thy 
wits  and  nerve  thine  arm,  thou  art  indeed  thyself  no  better 
than  one  of  those  stones,  to  which,  in  th}"-  wit,  thou  hast 
likened  me.  Know'st  that  a  day  is  fixed  for  Captain  Wal- 
lace being  my  legal  governor?" 

-'  Ha  !"  cried  Hume,  in  agitation.  "  This  soundeth  dif- 
ferently from  the  playful  hammer  of  thy  wit.  Bell.  What 
day  is  fixed  .''     Thou  hast  fired  me  with  high  purposes." 

"  How  high  tower  they  ?"  cried  the  maiden,  laughing. 
"  Do  they  reach  thy  former  threat,  to  pull  down  the  Neu-_ 
milne  dam-dike,  and  let  up  the  salmon,  in  revenge  for  the 
letting  dotvn  of  the  Mayor's  daughter  ?" 

"  Another  time  for  thy  wit.  Bell,"  replied  Patiick,  in  a 
more  serious  tone.  "  Thou  hast,  put  to  flight  my  spirits. 
The  grey  owl  meditation  is  flapping  his  dingy  v.iiig  over  my 
heart.     The  time — the  time — when  is  the  day?" 

"  This  day  se'ennight,"  answered  Isabel.  '•  Hush  !  hush  ! 
here  cometh  the  Governor,  blowing  like  a  Tweedmouth 
grampus,  fresh  from  the  German  Sea,  in  full  run  after  a 
lady-fish  of  the  queen  of  rivers." 

And  now  Hume  heard  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  redoubted 
Governor,  Captain  Wallace — that  fat  overgrown  bellygcrent 
son  of  Mars,  so  famous,  in  his  da}',  for  vaunting  of  feats  of 
arms,  at  Bothwell,  (where  he  never  ivas,)  over  the  Mayor's 
wine,  and  in  presence  of  his  f;ur  daughter,  whom  he  thus 
courted  after  the  manner  of  the  noble  IMoor,  with  a  slight 
difference  as  to  the  truth  of  his  feats  scarce  worth  mention- 
ing. It  appeared  to  Hume,  as  he  listened,  that  Wallace, 
and  the  Mayor,  who  was  with  him,  had  sallied  out,  after  the 
fourth  bottle,  in  search  of  Isabel — a  suspicion  verified  by 
the  speech  of  the  warlike  Captain. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  Mr  Jlayor,"  said  the  Governor,  in  a 


voice  that  reverberated  among  the  walls,  and  fell  distinctly 
on  Hume's  ear,  "  that  she  would  be  about  the  fortifications  ? 
Ha ! — anything  appertaining  to  war  delighteth.the  fair  crea- 
ture as  much  as  it  did  that  rare  author,  Will  Shakspeare's 
Desdemona.  If  I  had  been  as  black  as  the  Moor — ay,  or  as 
the  devil  himself — my  prowess  at  Bothwell  would  have  given 
this  person  of  mine,  albeit  somewhat  enlarged,  the  properties 
of  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  noble-spirited  women — so  much  do 
our  bodies  borrow  from  the  qualities  of  our  souls." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  rejoined  the  JIayor.  "  I  like  not  that 
love  of  the  fortifications.  It  is  the  outside  of  the  walls  she 
loves.  See,  she  flies,  conscience-smitten.  I  like  not  this, 
my  noble  Captain — see,  there  is  Patrick  Hume  beyond  the 
wall.  If  thou  hast  courage^  drive  thy  pike  through  that 
loop,  and,  perad venture,  ye  may  blind  a  Hume  for  life." 

"  I  like  to  strike  a  man  fair — body  to  body — as  we  did 
on  the  Bridge  of  Bothwell,"  responded  the  Captain.  "  Ha  ! 
ha!  Give  me  the  loop-hole  of  a  good  bilbo-thrust,  out  of 
which  the  soul  wings  its  flight  in  a  comfortable  manner. 
Nevertheless,  to  please  my  noble  friend  the  Mayor,  and  to 
get  quit  of  a  rival,  I  may"  (lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper) 
"  as  well  kill  him  in  tlie  way  thou  hast  propounded  ;  but  I 
assure  thee,  upon  my  hononr,  I  would  much  rather  have 
the  fellow  before  me,  without  the  intervention  of  these 
plaguy  walls,  that  come  thus  in  the  way  and  march  of  one's 
valour.     There  goes  !" 

On  looking  up,  Hume  saw  the  Captain's  bilbo  thrusting 
manfully  through  the  night  air,  as  if  it  would  pierce  the 
night  gnomes  and  spirits  that  love  to  hang  over  old  battle- 
ments. Taking  out  his  handkerchief,  he  wrapped  it  round 
his  hand,  and  seizing  the  point  of  the  sword,  gave  it  a  jerk,  , 
which  (and  the  consequent  terror)  disengaged  it  from  the  '-^ 
hand  of  the  pot-valiant  hero  of  Bothwell.  A  shout  of  fear 
was  heard  from  within. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  mine  good  Mr  Mayor  !"  cried  the  Captain 
to  the  Mayor,  who  had  begun  to  fly  ;  "  I  do  not  see,  as  yet 
any  very  great,  that  is,  serious  cause  of  apprehension  ;  but, 
I  forget,  thou  wert  not  at  Bothwell.  By  my  honour,  I've 
done  for  him  !  He  hath  carried  off  my  sword  in  his  body. 
\\'as  it  Patrick  Hume,  saidst  thou  ?  Then  is  he  dead  as 
my  grandmother,  and  no  more  shall  he  follow  after  my  be- 
trothed, or  threaten  thee  with  the  downfall  of  the  Newmilne 
dam-dike.  All  I  soitow  for  is  my  good  sword,  which, 
but  for  that  accursed  loop,  I  might  have  redrawn  from  his 
vile  carcase,  and  thus  saved  my  property  at  the  same  time  . 
that  I  gave  the  carrion  crows  of  old  Berwick  a  dinner."  ^ 

"  Ah  !  but  he's  a  devil  that  Hume,"  responded  the 
JIayor  '•  Long  has  he  hounded  alter  my  daughter  Bell ; 
and,  though  it  is  now  likely  near  au  end  with  him,  I  should 
not  like  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  dying  tiger.  Let  us 
home." 

The  sound  of  the  retreating  warriors  lirought  back  Hume 
to  the  loop-hole,  to  see  if  Isabel  was  still  there,  to  whom  he 
was  anxious  to  propose  a  plan,  whereby  he  might  (with  the 
gay  romp's  most  cheerful  good-will  and  hearty  co-operation) 
carry  her  off  from  the  contaminating  eaibrace  of  the  pot- 
valiant  Governor,  with  whom  she  was  to  be  wed  on  that  day 
se'ennight.  He  waited  a  long  time,  but  no  Isabel  cmie. 
He  susjicctcd  that  the  Slayor,  after  having  caught  her  speak- 
ing to  him,  (Hume,)  his  most  inveteiate  foe,  would,  as  he 
had  often  dom>  before,  lock  her  up,  and  set  the  noble  Cap- 
tain as  a  guard  upon  his  lady-love.  Cursing  his  unlucky 
fate,  that  brought  them  out  to  interrupt  his  converse  with 
the  mistress  of  his  heart,  and  prevent  the  arrangement  of  an 
elnpenient,  he  lent  the  Captain's  bilbo  hilt  to  point,  till  it 
ribDunded  with  a  loud  twang,  and  stcjiping  away  up  the 
Tweed,  fell  into  a  deep  meditation  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  he  should  secure  Isabel.  As  he  went  along,  his  eye 
fell  upon  that  source  of  so  much  contention  between  tlie 
men  of  Berwick  and  the  border  barons,  the  dam-dike  of  the 
Newmilne,  and  against  which  the  Lord  Hume,  as  well  as 


{.imself  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  Icnights  and  lairds, 
riad  rnwcd destruction.  A  ttiought  flashed  across  his  mind, 
iind  his  eye  sparkled  in  the  monn-beam,  as  brightly  .is  did 
the  Captain's  sword,  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand. 
..  •'  I  have  hit  ii. ;'"  Iie  tried,  as  he  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
-imb,  and  the  3  tund  echoed  back  frooi  the  uiiil-walls.  "  For 
spearing  a  salmon  or  a  Southron,'  dissolving  that  old  foolisli 
tenure  between  a  proprietor  and  his  c.ittle,  or  cutting  the  tie 
of  forced  duly  between  a  rich  olil  Jf  ayor  and  his  daughter, 
\\here  .'hall  the  bastard  of  Hume  be  eqimlled  on  the  Bor- 
ders? Jly  fair  Bell,  thou  wouldst  spring  with  tlie  elasticity 
of  this  bent  blade,  and  dance  like  these  moon-beams  in  tin 
Tweed,  if  thou  wert  in  the  knowledge  of  this  Ihought  th  it 
now  tickles  the  wild  fancy  of  thy  lover,  whom  tliou  eqnallest 
in  all  that  behmgest  to  'the  gay  heart  and  the  bounding 
spirit." 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  Patrick  went  home  to  the 
casile  uf  the  Humes ;  and,  mxt  morning,  he  bent  his  way  to 
FoulJen,  where  he  sought  Lord  Ross's  bailie.  James  Sin- 
clair, a  man  who  had  a  very  hrarty  spite  against  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  salmon.  "With  him  he 
communed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thereafter  he  pro 
ceedcd  to  P,ixton  and  to  others  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
vicinitv.  The  subject  of  these  interviews  will  perhaps  best 
bo  explained  by  the  following  plac.ird,  which  appeared  in 
various  parts  of  P. -rwick  in  two  days  thereafter  : — 

"  On  Friday  last,  the  tenant  of  Newmilne,  belonging  to 
the  toun  of  Baricke,  gave  information  to  our  honourable 
Mayor,  who  has  comnninicatid  the  same  to  our  gallant  Go- 
vernor, Captain  Wallaco,  that  the  Lord  Hume  and  other  the 
>cc.tcli  gentlemen,  our  reighbours,  do,  on  Monday  next,  in- 
tend tu  b  '  liio  N  .  'vinilne  aforesaid,  by  tenn  of  the  clock 
•/f  the  movL  .nge  ;  and  that  they  had  summoned  their  tenants 
to  bo  then  and  there  present,  alsoe,  to  assist  in  the  breaking 
downe  and  demolishing  the  dam  of  the  said  Newmilne ; 
and  that  the  Lord  Ross  his  bailiffe  of  Foulden  had  given 
out  in  speeches,  that  he  was  desired  to  sumnu'-n  the  said 
Lord  Ross,  his  tenants,  and  iidiabitants  of  Foulden  bar^ 
ronry,  to  be  then  and  there  aiding  and  assisting  them,  alsoe, 
for  better  effecting  the  same:  Whereupon,  it  is  necessary, 
tli.it,  at  a  ringing  of  a  belle,  our  tounsuieii,  headed  by  our 
3hnor,  and  directed  by  the  warlike  genius  of  Captain 
"VVallace..  should  jrocerd  to  the  said  Kewmilne,  and  give 
battle  in  defence  of  tie  said  dike,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  the  touii's  properly.  God  save  the 
Mayor  I" 

'The  eifect  produced  by  this  proclamation  was  rapid  and 
stirring.  The  English,  at  that  period,  had  contrived  to  raise 
a  strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Berwick  burghers 
against  the  Border  Scots  ;  and  the  intelligence  that  the 
daring  robbers  intendtd  to  demolish  their  property,  inflamed 
tlicni  to  the  high  point  of  resolution  to  fight  under  their 
v.ilorous  Captain,  while  one  stone  of  the  dike  remained  on 
ai'.olher,  and  one  drop  of  blood  was  left  in  their  bodies. 
Hume,  who  had  a  greater  part  in  tlie  occasion  of  these  pre- 
parations than  had  been  made  apparent,  got  secret  intelli- 
gence of  all  that  was  going  on  within  the  town  ;  but  none 
of  his  vigils  at  the  loop-hole  were  rewarded  with  a  sight  of 
his  spirited  Isabel,  who,  he  understood,  had  been  confined  in 
her  father's  house  since  the  niglit  on  which  she  had  been 
discovered  upon  the  wall.  Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  town's  property  proceeded  ;  and,  on  the 
Monday  morning,  a  hell,  whose  loud  tongue  spoke  '  war's 
alarums,"  sounded  over  town  and  walls,  spr<  ading  fear  among 
the  timid,  and  rousing  in  !;he  noble  breasts  of  the  va- 
lorous proud  and  swelling  resolutions  to  give  b.ittle  to  the 
Border  robbers,  in  the  styde  of  their  ai.cestors.  Ever  since 
the  first  announcemoiu.  iliey  had  been  drilled  by  the  Cap- 
tain, whose  loud  com  a  and  of  voice,  proud  bearing,  bent 
b;.ck,  (bent  in  self-defence  .•against  the  counterpoise  of  his 
itcmach,)  and  martial  strut,  filled  them  'vith  j^eat  awe  of 
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is  power,  and  great  confidence  in  his  abilities.  JIany  hun- 
dred people,  "  on  l»;r-..'  and  foote,"  (we  use  the  language  of 
our' old  chronicle.)  '  were  gnthere'l  together,  considerably 
aramcd  with  swordes,  pistolles,  firelocks,  blunderbushcs, 
foalingpieces,  bon  os  imd  arrowes  of  the  lynn,  of  the  first 
Kdwartl,  and  uther  powerful  ammunition,  fit  to  resist  the 
ryi)t  of  the  Scotch  ;  and  away  they  marched  to  the  newe 
mdn,  with  Mr  Jfayor  and  the  Governor,  (a  verrie  terrible 
man  of  war — to  be  married  th;  mntn  to  the  Mayor's  dochter 
Is.ibel,  if  he  come  back  with  lyffe,)  and  the  sergeants  with 
their  hallnrts,  and  constables  with  their  staves,  going  before 
them."  In  front,  there  was  beat  some  thundering  engines 
of  warlike  music,  \\hich  was  cut  occasionally  by  sharp 
screams  of  small  fifes,  blown  into  by  the  burgh's  amateurs  of 
tiiHt  lively  musical  machine.  Altogether,  the  cavalcade  pre- 
senied  many  appearances  of  a  stern  and  warlike  nature, 
which  might  well  have  prevented  the  Scotch  raiders  from 
proceeding  witli  tlicir  felonious  intention  of  driving  down 
the  obstruction  to  the  salmon,  and  forced  them  to  remain 
content  with  the  angling  of  trout  and  parr.  The  "  verrie 
sight"  of  the  brave  Wallace  was  deemed  sufficient  by  those 
who  followed  him,  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  fraye  before  it  was 
beguline." 

'This  extraordinary  cavalcade  was  seen  passing  along  the 
road  by  Patrick  liume,  who  had,  with  his  companions, 
retired  behind  some  brushwood,  the  better  to  enjoy  the 
sight.  The  warriors  passed  on,  and  every  now  and  then  the. 
loud  voice  of  the  capitain  was  heard  commanding  and 
exhorting  his  troops  to  keep-up  their  courage  for  the  coming 
strife.  AVhen  the  last  file  was  disappearing,  Hume  and 
his  companions  made  the  woods  resound  with  a  loud  laugh, 
.and,  starting  up,  and  cryincr,  "  For  Bcrwfck,  ho  !"  they  hur- 
rli  d  away  in  the  direction  ot'~tiie  town,  which  tiie  Governor, 
in  his  anxiety  to  form  a  large  assemblage,  had  left  without 
a  guard.  Meanwhile  tiie  burgher  anny  pushed  on  for 
Newmilne  ;  "  and,  when  they  came  tlierc,"  (says  the  chro- 
nicle,) "they  pitched  their  camp  ;  and  nae  doubt  butt  they 
were  well  disciplined,  seeing  theye  had  the  advantage  of 
the  Captaine's  training,  with  the  great  blessing  attour  of 
w  capons  suitable — viz.  rusty  ould  swords  and  pistolles  ;  and 
they  continued  about  three  or  foure  houres  on  the  bankes 
and  about  the  milne  :  still  there  was  nae  appearance  of  the 
Scotch  coming  to  fecht  with  them."  For  a  long  time  the 
captain  was  solemn  .and  quiet ;  but  when  it  appeared  that 
the  Scots  "  were  not  to  come  to  shew  fecht,"  he  got  as 
wordy  as  a  blank- verse  poet,  and  stood  up  in  the  face  of  a 
neighbouring  wood,  from  which  it  was  expected  the  enemy 
would  emanate,  and  called  upon  the  cowards  (as  he  styled 
thern)  to  come  out  "  and  dare  to  touche  one  stone  of  the 
milne  dam-dike." 

••  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  Mr  Mayo.,"  he  cried,  « that  I  killed 
Patrick  Hume  ?  If  not,  where  is  he  now,  and  he  the  Lord 
Ross  of  Foulden,  and  he  of  Paxton,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Border  heroes  ?  Come  forth  from  thy  wood  recesses,  if 
there  be  as  ranch  pluck  in  thee  as  will  enable  thee  to  meet 
the  fire  of  the  eye  of  the  Governor  of  Berwick  !  Ha  I  ha  ! 
The  rascals  must  liave  been  at  Botbwell,  whi  re,  doubtless, 
they  felt  the  pith  of  this  arm.  Tlaere  goeth  the  disadvan- 
tage of  branry  I  The  devil  a  man  will  encounter  one 
whose  iiame  is  tcrrii.le,  and  I  fear  I  may  never  h?::':  the 
luxury  of  a  good  fight  again.  This  day  1  expected  to  have 
fleshed  my  good  sword.  To-morrow  "is  my  wedding  day. 
How  glorious  would  it  have  been  to  have  ii;.!de  it  also  a 
day  of  victory !  I  could  almost  hack  thtse  unconsciQUs 
trees  for  very  spite,  and  to  give  my  sword  tlie  exercise  it 
lacketh."  ,  •        a 

And  he  swung  his  falcUiou  from  side  to  side,  cutting  off 
the  tops  of  the  young  firs,  just  as  if  they  had  been  men's 
heads ;  hut  no  Scotchni:;:i  made  his "ppeai-ance.  The  whole 
'hells  of  Berwick  now  Ivjgan  to  swing  and  ting  as  if  th^ 
I  town  had  been  invade  1 ;  and  me<;sengers, breathless  and  pant- 
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ir.g,  arrived  at  the  caTUp^  aud  cornmoiucatevi  the  fntelligeiicc 
tbat  the  Bastard  of  Rnme  IiaJ,  vrith  a  body  of  men,  got 
entrance  to  tLt  Mayor's  house,  by  sbewLng  the  guard  the 
Governor's  nword,  and  carried  off  Isabel,  the  Slayor's 
daughter,  wbo  was  more  willing  to  go  thau  to  stay.  Tlie 
ro«fe  of  the  fugitives  was  distinctly  laid  down,  and  it  was 
represented  by  the  mossengersthat, by  crossing  over  a  couple  , 
of  mil'>3,  they  bad  every  chance  of  overtaVing  them  and  '| 
reclnimiiig  the  disobedient  inaid.  The  recommendation  wa<;  I 
instantly  seized  by  the  distracted  Mayor,  and  a  shout  of 
the  burgher  forces,  and  an  accompanying  peal  from  the 
drums:  and  fifes,  shewed  the  desire  of  the  mr;u  to  fulfil  the 
wish  of  their  master.  The  captain's  spirit  was  changed. 
He  burned  to  reclaim  lus  biide  ;  but  he  feared  the.  Bastard 
of  Hume,  whose  prowess  was  acknowledged  far  and  vride 
from  the  Borders.  Shame  did  what  could  not  iKve  been 
accomplished  by  lore  ;  and,  putting  himself,  with  a  mock 
wailike  air,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  away  he  posted  as 
fast  im  sixteen  stone  of  beef,  penetrated  by  alternate  cur- 
rents of  fear,  shame,  and  valour,  would  permit.  The  musical 
instruments  of  war  were  husked  j  and  as  the  forces  hurried 
on,  panting  and  breathing,  not  a  voice  was  heard  but  tho 
occasional  vaunts  of  the  captain,  who  found  it  necessary 
to  conceal  his  fear  by  these  running  shots  of  assumed  valour. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  the  Berwickors  came  up  with  the 
Bastard's  party,  who,  with  the  gay  and  laughing  Isabel  ia 
the  midst  of  them,  were  seated,  as  they  thought  securely,  in 
the  old  Berwick  wood,  enjoying  some  wine,  which  she,  with 
wise  providence,  had  handed  to  one  of  the  men  as  a  refresh- 
ment wh  m  they  should  bo  beyond  danger.  The  sounds  of 
riciiii<icnt  struck  on  fbo  ear  of  the  invaders  ;  they  stopped, 
and  thought  it  safer,  in  Ae  first  instance,  to  reconnoitre — a 
siup  highly  eulogised  by  the  Oaptain,  who  seemed  to  want 
breath  as  well  from  the  toil  of  the  chase  as  from  some  mis- 
givings of  his  valour,  which  had  come,  like  qualms  of  sick- 
ness, over  his  stout  heart. 

"  Ha !  traitor  !"  ci  ied  the  Mayor,  "  the  device  of  sending 
•is  to  Newmilne  will  not  avail  thee.  Give  me  ray  daughter, 
traitor!"  addressing  himself  to  the  Bastard,  who  stood  now 
■m  the  front  of  the  party,  all  prepared  for  a  tough  defence. 

"  In  either  of  two  .events  thou  shalt  have  her,"  cried 
Huine — "  if  thou  canst  take'her,  or  if  .she  is  willing  to  go 
with  thee." 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  the  sprightly  maid  herself,  coming  boldly 
forward.  "I  love  my  father  and  the  good  citizens  of  Berwick, 
and  none  of  them  shall  lose  a  drop  of  their  blood  for  Isabel. 
If  we  are  to  have  battle,  let  it  be  between  the  two  lovers 
who  claim  my  hand.  By  the  honour  of  a  Mayor's  daughter, 
I  .shall  be  his  who  gainet'h  the  day!  Stand  forward,  Patrick 
JIume  and  Governor  Wallace." 

"  Bravo  !"  shouted  the  burghers,  delighted  with  a  scheme 
that  smacked  so  sweetly  of  justice  and  safety- 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  the  Captain;  and  Isabel, 
delighted  with  her  scheme,  was  seen  concaling  her  faoe 
with  the  corner  of  her  cloak,  to  suppress  her  laughter.  The 
Captain  saw,  however,  neither  justice  nor  safety  in  the 
scheme,  and  edging  near  the  Mayor,  whispered  into  his  ear 
hiN  intention  not  to  fight.  Palpable  indications  of  fear  were 
escaping  from  his  trembling  limbs,  ,ind  the  hero  of  Bothwell 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  discovered,  llnme  was  prepared — 
he  stood,  sword  in  hand,  re.ady  for  the  combat. 

•'  Come  forward.  Captain  ! "   cried  the  Bastard. 

"  Come  forward  !"  resounded  from  I.sabel,  and  a  hundred 
voices  of  the  burghers, 

"  I  am  the  Governor  of  Berwick,"  answered  the  hero,  in 
a  trembling  voice,  keeping  the  body  of  the  Mayor  bet.veen 
him  and  Hume.  "  As  the  servant  of  the  King',  I  dare  not" 
(panting)  "run  the  risk  ofri'ducingmvauthority — by — by — 
en;,aginy,  I  s.'.v  by  committing  myself  in  single  combat,  like 
a  knight  errant,  for  a  runaw.-iy  damsel.  It  comporteth  not 
with  m.v  dignity — hfgh— begh — I  say  I  cannot  come  down 


I'roriKtbe  iieignt  of  my  glory  -it  BotLweil,  liy  committlij,- 
mysidf  in  a  love  Lra-vl.  But  ye  are  my  men — b?3|i — ^hegt-^ 
ye  are  bound  to  fight  when  I  coram-ciul.  D'j  ywir  duty— ■ 
on,  on,  I  iay,  to  the  rescue."  « 

"  We  want  not  the  wench,"  responde-fl  many  Tci^iS.  "  Ve 
that  will  not  i5,^ht  for  his  ioie,  d-^rTer^es  to  lose  her  for  h'l.^ 
cowardice."  "  Kesign  her,  good  Mayor,"  cried  others. 
"  Give  the  damsel  her  choice,"  added  others.  "  Bravo, 
good  fellows  !"  cried  Bell,  in  the  midst  of  her  laughter ;  and 
a  shout  from  Hume's  men  rewarded  her  spirit.  The  enthu- 
siasm was  caught  by  the  Berwickers,  some  of  whom,  observ- 
ing ceil  ain  indications  thrown  out  by  Isabel,  ran  fcrvard 
and  got  from  her  a  flagon  of  good  wine.  The  vessel  was 
handed  from  one  to  another.  ''  Hurra  for  Hnme  !"  shouted 
the  Berwickers.  The  tables  were  turned.  All,  to  a  m»ii, 
were  with  Isabel  and  her  partner.  The  Mayor  had  sense 
enough  to  see  his  position.  In  any  way  he  was  to  lose  his 
daughter,  and  he  heartily  despisrd  the  cov.'ard  that  would 
not  fight  for  his  love. 

"  Hume,"  he  cried,  standing  forward,  "  come  hither ; 
and,  Isabel,  approach  the  side  of  thy  father." 

The  laughing  damsel  ran  foruard,  and,  perceiving  he' 
absolute  safety,  ftung  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  and  hung 
there,  amidst  the  continued  shouts  of  the  men. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  father  ! "  cried  she.  '  My 
choice  is  justified  by  my  love,  and  the  characters  of  my  lovers. 
The  one  is  a  cowaid,  the  other  a  brave  youth.  Hume's  in- 
tentions are  lionourable,  and  I  may  be  the  respected  wife  of 
one  of  noble  blood." 

•'I  forgive  thee.  Bell,"  answered  the  father.  And  he  took 
her  hand  and  placed  it  in  Hume's.  '■  Come  r'antuo.  f('r:iv. 
her  too,  and  let  us  all  be  friends." 

He  looked  round  for  the  Captain,  a. 
looked  also  J  but  the  hero  was  gone,  j.if  .-...i.  riji/inted 
a  white  Rosinante,  as  thin  as  he  was  fat,  and  was  busy 
striking  her  protruding  bones  with  his  sword,  to  propei 
her  on  to  Berwick,  where  he  thought  he  would  be  more  safe 
than  where  he  was.  The  figure  he  made  in  his  retreat — 
his  large  swelled  body  on  the  lean  jade,  like  a  tun  of  wine 
on  a  gantress — his  imxiety  to  get  off — his  receding  position 
— his  flight  after  such  a  day  of  vaunting — all  conspired  to 
render  the  sight  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  One  general 
burst  of  laughter  filled  the  air  ;  but  the  Captain  held  on  his 
course,  and  never  stopped  till  he  arrived  at  Berwick.  T!ia; 
day  Hume  and  Isabel  were  wed — aiid  a  happv  dav  it  was  for 
the  Berwickers  ;  who,  in  place  of  fighting,  were  occupied  in 
drinking  the  healths  of  the  coup!".  The  device  of  Hume, 
in  sending  them  to  the  Neu-nilne,  was  admired  for  it» 
ingenuity  ;  and  all  Berwick  rung  with  the  praises  of  Hume 
and  his  fair  spouse.  Regular  entries  were  made  in  the 
council  books,  of  the  expedition  to  the  Newmilne,  "  where 
thej'  braircd  the  Sooites  to  come  and  fecht  thrm,  butte  the 
cowardes  never  appeared."  But  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
say  nothing  tht'rein  of  Hume's  trick,  which,  doubtless,  might 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  bravery  which  it  was  necessary 
should  appear,  for  the  honour  of  the  town. 
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ing,  arrired  at  tlie  caxop,  and  coinmnnicated  tlie  intelligence 
ttat  th'3  Bastard  of  Hnrae  luid,  vrith  a  body  of  taen,  got 
entrance  to  the.  Mayor's  housoj  by  shewing  the  guard  the 
Gorernor's  snord,  and  carried  off  Isabel,  the  Mayor's 
daugliter,  who  was  more  willing  to  go  thau  to  stay.  The 
ro'jte  of  the  fugitives  was  distinctly  laid  down,  and  it  was 
represented  by  the  messenger* that,  by  crossing  ovef  a  couple 
of  mill's,  they  had  every  chance  of  ovcrtaVing  them  and 
reclaiming  the  disobedient  maid.  'I'he  rcoornmendation  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  distracted  Mayor,  and  a  shout  of 
the  bargher  forces,  and  an  accompanying  peal  from  the , 
drums  and  fifes,  shewed  the  desire  of  the  raon  to  fulfil  t!ie 
wish  of  their  master.  The  c.aptain's  spirit  was  changed. 
He  burned  to  reclaim  his  bride ;  but  he  feared  the  Bastar^l 
of  Hume,  whose  prowess  was  acknowledged  far  and  wide 
from  the  Borders.  Shame  did  what  could  not  bare  been 
accomplished  by  lore  ;  and,  putting  himself,  with  a  mock 
■warlike  air,  at  the  bead  of  the  troop.s,  away  he  posted  as 
fast  ae  sixteen  stone  of  beef,  penetrated  by  alternate  cur- 
rents of  fear,  shame,  and  valour,  would  permit.  The  musical 
in.struments  of  war  were  hushed  ;  and  as  the  forces  hurried 
on,  panting  and  breathing,  not  a  voice  was  heard  but  the 
occasional  vaunts  of  the  captain,  who  found  it  necessary 
to  conceal  his  fear  by  these  runningshotsof  assumed  valour. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  the  Berwickers  came  up  vrith  the 
Bastard's  party,  who,  Yvith  the  gay  and  laughing  Isabel  lo 
;he  midst  of  them,  were  seated,  as  tliey  thought  securely,  in 
'he  old  Berwick  wood,  enjoying  some  wine,  which  she,  with 
wise  providence,  had  handed  to  one  of  the  men  as  a  refresh- 
ment wh  'n  they  should  bo  beyond  danger.  The  sounds  of 
T'leiilment  struck  on  the  ear  of  the'invaders  ;  they  stopped, 
and  thought  it  safer,  in  Ae  first  instance,  to  reconnoitre — a 
siep  IiighTy  eulogised  by  tlie-t'aptain,  who  seemed  to  want 
breatli  as  well  from  the  toil  of  the  chase  as  from  some  mis- 
givings of  his  valour,  which  had  come,  like  qualms  of  sick- 
ness, over  his  stout  heart. 

"  Ha !  traitor  !"  cried  the  Mayor,  "  the  device  of  sending 
■js  to  NeM-milne  will  not  avail  thee.  Give  me  my  daughter, 
traitor!"  addressing  himself  to  the  Bastard,  who  stood  now 
•;n  the  front  of  the  party,  all  prepared  for  a  tough  defence. 

"  In  either  of  two  .events  thou  shalt  have  her,"  cried 
Rume — "  if  thou  canst  take'her,  or  if  she  is  willing  to  go 
ivith  thee." 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  the  sprightly  maid  herself,  coming  boldly 
forward.  "I  love  my  father  and  the  good  citizens  of  Berwick, 
find  none  of  them  shall  lose  a  drop  of  their  blood  for  Isabel. 
'  f  we  are  to  have  battle,  let  it  be  between  the  two  lovers 
wlio  claim  my  hand.  By  the  honour  of  a  Mayor's  daughter, 
I  shall  be  his  who  gaineth  the  day!  Stand  forward,  Patrick 
lume  and  Governor  Wallace." 

"  Bravo  !"  shouted  the  burghers,  delighted  with  a  scheme 
that  smacked  so  sweetly  of  justice  and  safety. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  nn  the  Captain  ;  and  'Isabel, 
delighted  with  her  scheme,  was  seen  concealing  her  fu-e 
with  the  corner  of  her  cloak,  to  suppress  her  laughter.  The 
Captain  saw,  however,  neither  justice  nor  safety  in  the 
scheme,  and  edging  near  the  Jlayor,  whispered  into  his  ear 
h's  intention  not  to  fight.  Palpable  indications  of  fear  were 
soaping  from  his  trotribling  limlis,  and  the  hero  of  Bothwell 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  discovered.  Ilnme  was  prepared — 
he  stood,  sword  in  hand,  rpady  for  the  combat. 

''  Come  forward.  Captain  i"   cried  the  Ba.stard. 

"  Come  forward  1"  resounded  from  Isabel,  and  a  hundred 
voices  of  the  burghers. 

"  I  am  the  Governor  of  Berwick,"  answ  ered  the  hero,  in 
a  trenribling  voice,  keeping  the  body  of  tlie  Mayor  bet.veen 
him  ind  Ihime.  "  As  tlie  servant  of  the  King,  I  dare  not" 
(panting)  "run  the  risk  of  reducing  myauthority — by — by — 
enr;aging,  I  siy  by  committing  myself  in  single  combat,  like 
a  knight  erraitt,  for  a  runaway  damsel.  It  comporteth  not 
with  m.7  dignity — htgh — begh — I  say  I  cannot  come  down 


iro^Ktbe  height  of  my  glory  at  Bothwell,  by  committla, ; 
mysflf  in  a  love  bra-vl.   But  ye  are  my  men — 1;?^ — begh^ 
ye  are  bound  to  fight  when  I  commfciid.    .D'j  yoBr  duty — ■!- 
on,  on,  I  say,  to  the  rescue."  ,        _  -  • 

"  We  want  not  the  wennh,"  resytaiei  many  rci^s.  "  I'c  " 
that  will  not  Sgbt  for  hjs  loie,  d-^-^er^es  to  lose  her  for  h'l.j 
cowardice."  ''  Resign  her,  good  Mayor,"  cried  others. 
"  Give  the  damsel  her  choice,"  added  others.  "  Bravo, 
good  fellows  I"  cried  Bell,  in  the  midst  of  her  laughter  ;  and 
a  shout  from  Hume's  men  rewarded  her  spirit.  The  enthu- 
siasm 'vas  caught  by  the  Berwickers,  some  of  whom,  observ- 
ing ceitiin  indications  thrown  out  bv  Isabel,  ran  forward 
and  got  from  her  a  flagon  of  goad  wine.  The  vessel  was 
handed  from  one  to  another.  ''  Hurra  for  Hume  !"  shouted 
the  Berwickers.  The  tables  were  turned.  All,  to  a  man, 
were  with  Isaljel  and  her  partner.  The  Mayor  had  sense 
enough  to  see  his  position.  In  any  way  he  was- to  lose  his 
daughter,  and  he  heartily  despisrd  the  cov.'ard  that  would 
not  tight  for  his  love. 

"  Hume,"  he  cried,  standing  forward,  "  come  hither ; 
and,  Isabel,  approach  the  side  of  thy  father." 

The  laughing  damsel  ran  forward,  and,  perceiving  he 
absolute  safety,  flung  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  and  hung 
there,  amidst  the  continued  shouts  of  the  men. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  father  I'  cried  she.  '  My 
choice  is  justified  by  my  love,  and  the  characters  of  my  lovers. 
The  one  is  a  cowaid,  the  other  a  brave  youth.  Hume's  in- 
tentions are  honourable,  and  I  may  be  the  respected  wife  of 
one  of  noble  blood." 

•'I  forgive  thee.  Bell,"  answered  the  father.  And  he  took 
her  hand  and  placed  it  in  Hume's.  ''Come  ("->l^^  .in  fir  ji. 
her  too,  and  let  us  all  be  friends." 

He  looked  round  for  the  Captain,  a. 
looked  also  J  but  the  hero  was  gone,  iir-  .'-..,  .uinied 
a  white  Rosinante,  as  thin  as  he  was  fat,  and  was  busy 
striking  her  protruding  bones  with  his  sword,  to  propei 
her  on  to  Berwick,  where  he  thought  be  would  be  more  safe 
than  where  he  was.  The  figure  he  made  in  his  retreat — 
his  large  swelled  body  on  the  lean  jade,  like  a  tun  of  wine 
on  a  gantress — his  anxiety  to  get  off — his  receding  position 
— his  flight  after  such  a  day  of  vaunting — all  conspired  to 
render  the  sight  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  One  general 
burst  of  laughter  filled  the  air ;  but  the  Captain  held  on  his 
course,  and  never  stopped  till  he  arrived  at  Berwick.  That 
day  Hume  and  Isabel  were  wed — and  ahapnv  davit  was  for 
the  Berwickers  ;  who,  in  place  of  fighting,  were  occupied  in 
drinking  the  healths  of  tlie  couple.  The  device  of  Hume, 
in  sending  them  to  the  Newnnlne,  was  admired  for  its 
ingenuity  ;  and  all  Berwick  rung  with  the  praises  of  Hume 
and  his  fair  spouse.  Rff>ular  entries  were  made  in  the 
council  books,  of  tlie  expedition  to  the  Newmilne,  "  where 
they  braived  the  Scoites  to  come  and  fecht  tbrra,  butte  the 
cowardes  never  appeared."  But  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
say  nothing  therein  of  Hume's  trick,  which,  doubtless,  might 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  bravery  which  it  was  necessary 
shoalii  appear,  for  the  honour  of  the  town. 
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